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LORDS, THURSDAY, APRIL 29. Page 


MEETING OF THE PARLIAMENT. 


The PariiaMENnT opened by Commission. 
Certificate of the Election of Sixteen Representative Peers for Scotland— 
Delivered, and read ae ‘ i ca ig 


Rott or THE Lorps—Garter King of Arms attending, delivered at the 
Table (in the usual Manner) a List of the Lords Temporal in the First 
Session of the Twenty-second Parliament of the United Kingdom .. 4 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, APRIL 29. 


A Book containing a List of the Names of the Members returned to serve 
in Parliament delivered to Sir Thomas Erskine May by Charles 
Romilly, Esquire, Clerk of the Crown in Chancery in Great Britain. 

Message from The Lorps Commissioners. 

The House went up to the House of Peers; and being returned—The 
House proceeded to the— 


ELEcTIoN oF A SPEAKER— 
The Right Honourable Henry Branp unanimously called to the Chair 5 


LORDS, FRIDAY, APRIL 30. 
THE Royat Commission—SPrEAKER OF THE House or Commons, PRESENTED 


AND APPROVED ie a ae PE 15 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, APRIL 30. 


Mr. SPEAKER reported Her Majesty’s Approval, and took and subscribed the 
Oath—with other Members; and several other Members made and sub- 
scribed the Affirmation required by Law 1 «64 
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COMMONS, SATURDAY, MAY 1. 


Several other Members took and subscribed the Oath; and a Member 
made and subscribed the'Affirmation required by Law. 


Page 


LORDS, MONDAY, MAY 3. 


TuE Royat Commission—IssvzE or WRITS me Se if ¥ BB 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MAY 3. 


THE Royat Commisston—Issvz or Writs ne ee co, oe 
PaRLIAMENTARY OaTH (Mr. BrapLaven)— 
Mr. Bradlaugh, returned as one of the Members for the Borough of 
Northampton, having claimed to be allowed to affirm as “‘ a person for 
the time being by Law permitted to make a solemn Affirmation or De- 
claration instead of taking an Oath.” 


Moved, ‘‘ That a Select Committee be appointed to consider and report their opinion 
whether persons entitled under the provisions of ‘The Evidence Amendment Act, 
1869,’ and ‘The Evidence Amendment Act, 1870,’ to make a solemn Declaration 
instead of an Oath in Courts of Justice, may be admitted to make an Affirmation or 
Declaration instead of an Oath in this House in pursuance of the Acts 29 and 30 
Vic. c. 19, and 31 and 32 Vic. c. 72,’’—(Lord Frederick Cavendish) .. ee 

After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Zari 
Percy :)—After further short debate, Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


CoMMITTEE FOR PRIVILEGES appointed ~ ve .«., SD 


New Weirts Issvep ee os oe 2» 29 
House at rising to adjourn till Wednesday. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MAY 4. 
Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 5. 


Several other Members took and subscribed the Oath; and a Member 
made and subscribed the Affirmation required by Law. 


PARLIAMENTARY OaTH (Mr. BraptaveH)—Questions, Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff, Mr. Gorst, Mr. Callan, Mr. W. M. Torrens, Mr. R. N. Fowler ; 
Observations, Lord Frederick Cavendish; Answers, Lord Richard 


Grosvenor, Mr. Speaker .. ; 31 


New Writs Issvep ee oe oe .. 388 
House at rising to adjourn till Monday next. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MAY 7. 
New Perrs— 

The Right Honorable George Wiliam Viscount Barrington, created 
Baron Shute of Beckett in the county of Berks. 

The Right Honorable William Watson, late Her Majesty’s Advocate for 
Scotland, a Lord of Appeal, created a Baron for life, with the title of 
Baron Watson of Thankerton in the county of Lanark (Appellate Juris- 
diction Act, 1876.) 

Sir Ivor Bertie Guest, Baronet, created Baron Wimborne of Canford 
Magna in the county of Dorset, 
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LORDS, MONDAY, MAY 10. 
Several Lords—Took the Oath. , 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MAY 10. 


New Memsers Sworn Ae iy ae a 
New Writs 
THe Lanp Laws—Notice of Gedietibe: Mr. Baxter ; ss 


PartiAMENTARY OatH—Notice of Nomination of Select Coiasaiadeas Lord 
Richard Grosvenor ; sccm Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Mr. 
Speaker oe os 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MAY 11. 


Their Lordships met; and having gone through the Business of the 
House without debate, bees adjourned. ] 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAY 11. 


Mr. Sutrrvan—Question, Mr. Callan; Answer, Lord Richard Grosvenor 
New Memsers Sworn oe oe ee 
New Writs am a 


Crry or Cork AND Counties oF MEATH AND Mayo neerennery Sree bins 
Charles Stewart Parnell, esquire, read 


PARLIAMENTARY OatH (Mr. BraprAven) — Nomination or Setecr Com- 
MITTEE— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Select Committee on the Parliamentary Oath do consist 
of Nineteen Members,’’—(Lord Richard Grosvenor) i 


Previous Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Original Question be now put,”— 
(Sir Henry Wolff :)—After debate, Question put :—The House divided ; 
Ayes 171, Noes 74; Majority 97. 


Division List, Ayes and Noes ee oe me: 
Original Question put:—Ordered, That the Committee do consist of 
Nineteen Members. 
Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 
Leave given to the Committee to sit and proceed, notwithstanding the 
adjournment of the House. 


New Memser Sworn ins a ~ 


New Writs— 


Moved, “That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to the Clerk of the Crown in Ireland 
directing a new Writ for the election of a Member to serve in Parliament for the 
County of Meath, in the room of Charles Stewart Parnell, esquire, who, having been 
returned for the City of Cork and the Counties of Meath and May Oy has elected to sit 
for the City of Cork,”’—(Mr. Callan) 


Question, Mr. Finigan ; Answer, Mr. Speaker. 
Motion agreed to. 


Moved, *‘ That a new Writ be issued for the County of Mayo, in the room of Charles 
Stewart Parnell, — who has — to sit in Parliament for the kz of Cork,” 
—(Mr. Callan) . . ° 


Motion agreed to. 
House at rising to adjourn till Zhursday 20th May. 
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LORDS, THURSDAY, MAY 13. 
New Prerrs— 



























county of Devon. 


Rowton Castle in the county of Salop. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MAY 14. 


without debate, {House adjourned. | 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MAY 20. 


ELEcTION oF REPRESENTATIVE PEERS For ScoTLAND 

Nzgw Prrrs— 
Baron Lamington of Lamington in the county of Lanark. 
Donington Park in the county of Leicester. 

Select Vestries— 

Bill, pro formd, read 1°. 

Avdress to Wer Majesty on Wer HMost Gracious Speech— 
An Address to Her Maszsry thereon moved by The Earl of Elgin—(The 
Motion being seconded by Lord Sandhurst)... ° 


After debate, Address agreed to, nemine dissenttente, and ordered to be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty by the Lords with White Staves. 


Session. 


CoMMITTEE FOR PRIVILEGES—appointed. 

Sus-CoMMITTEE FOR THE JOURNALS—appointed. 

AppeaL OCoMMITTEE—appointed. 

Recervers AND TryERs oF Petitions—appointed. 

Settled Land Bill [1.1.]—Presented (The Earl Cairns); read 1* (No. 60) 
Limitation of Actions Bill [#.u.]—Presented (The Earl Cairns) ; read 1* (No. 61) 


Conveyancing and Law of Property Bill [1.1.]—Presented (The Earl Cairns); read 1° 
(No. 62) oe ee ve os . 


Solicitors Remuneration Bill [.1]—Presented (The Earl Cairns); read 1* (No. 63) .. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAY 20. 


New Memsers Sworn * es ws o1 
New Writs Issvep 


Outlawries Bill— 


Bill “for the more effectual preventing Clandestine Outlawries,” read 
the first time ; to be read a second time. 


Sir Lawrence Palk, Baronet, created Baron Haldon of Haldon in the 


Montagu William Lowry-Corry, Esquire, C.B., created Baron Rowton of 


Their Lordships met ; and having gone through the Business of the House 


Her Majesty's Most Gracious Speech delivered by The Lorp Cuancettor 


Alexander Dundas Ross Cochrane Wishart-Baillie, Esquire, created 


Charles Frederick Abney Hastings, Esquire, created Baron Donington of 


The QuEEN’s SprEecu having been reported by The Lorp CHancEtLor ;— 


CnarrmMan oF CommitreEs—The Earl of ReprespatE appointed, nemine dis- 
sentiente, to take the Chair in all Committees of this House for this 
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Avvress to Her Majesty on Ber Most Gracious Speech— 
The Quzen’s Srzzcn having been reported by Mr. Speaker ;—An humble 
Address thereon moved by Mr. A. viet ie Motion being seconded by 
Mr. Hugh Mason) gis ‘ os 


Amendment proposed, 
To add, at the end of the Question, the words “And we humbly assure Her Majesty 
that the important and pressing question of the position of the occupiers and cultiva- 
tors of the land in Ireland deserves the most serious and immediate attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government, with a view to the introduction of such legislation as will 
secure to these classes the legitimate fruits of their industry,’’—(M?. O’ Connor Power) 
Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there added :”’—After long 
debate, Moved, ‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. Richard 
Power : :)—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question put, ‘‘ That those words be there added : ’—The House divided ; 
Ayes 47, Noes 300; Majority 253.—(Div. List, No. 2.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Committee appointed, to draw up an Address to be acres to Her Maj esty upon the 
said Resolution :—List of the Committee 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MAY 21. 
Private Bris— 
Resolutions of the 16th of March last respecting, read. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders (Banbridge, &c.) Bill [=-1.]-- 
Presented ; read 1*; read 2*; and Committee negatived (No. 66) .. oe 


AustriaA—Mr. Guapstone’s SprEcH—THE CorrEsPoNDENCE—Observations, 
Question, Lord De L’Isle and peers Reply, Earl Granville :—Short 
Debate thereon 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MAY 21. 


Sranpinc Orpers—Nomrination or Setect Commirrre— 

Moved, To nominate the Select Committee on Standing Orders :—Sir Joun R. Mowsray, 
Sir Epwarp CoLesrooxe, Mr. Cunirrt, Mr. Froyer, Mr. Monx, Mr. Mu.Ho.ianp, 
Mr. Denis O’Conor, Mr. Ropwetuz, Lord Arruur Russet, Sir Davin WEDDERBURN, 
and Mr. Wuirsreap. All Petitions referred to the Select Committee on Standing 
Orders in the last Session of Parliament referred to the Select Yer ee John 
R. Mowbray) 

Names of Sir Joun R. wibwnnay: Sir Epwarp 10 Coriiiahbenni, Mr. Cunt, 

Mr. Fioyer, Mr. Mon, and Mr. Muznornanp agreed to. 


Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Denis O’Conor be a Member of the Committee,”— 
(Sir John R. Mowbray :)—Amendment moved, ‘‘ To substitute the name 
of the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) for that of the 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Denis O’Conor),’’—( Major Nolan :)—After 
short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn 


Remaining names agreed to. 


SEeLEcTIon—Nomination or SetEct ComMITTEE— 

Moved, To nominate the Committee of Selection :—Mr. Cunrrr, Mr. Froyer, Sir Coaries 
Forster, Mr. Danis O’Conor, Mr. Wuirpreap, and the Cuarrman of the Setxecr 
Commirrez on Stanntne Orvers,—(Sir John R. Mowbray y) 

Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Cubitt be a Member of the Committee,”—(Sir John R. 
Mowbray. ) 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. J. W. Barelay :)\— 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Remaining names added. 
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[May 21.] 


PaRLIAMENTARY OaTH (Mr. BrapLaven)— 


Moved, ** That, in the opinion of this House, Mr. Bradlaugh, Member for Northampton, 
ought not to be allowed to take the Oath which he now requires to be administered 
to him, in consequence of his having previously claimed, at the Table of the House, 
to make an Affirmation or Declaration instead of the Oath prescribed by Law, 
founding his claim upon the terms of the Act 29 and 30 Vic. c. 19, and the Evidence 
Amendment Acts of 1869 and 1870, and on the ground that under the provisions of 
those Acts the presiding Judge, at a trial, has been satisfied that the taking of an 
Oath would have no binding effect on his conscience,’’—(Sir Henry Drummond Wolf’) 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘it be referred to a Select Committee, to consider and report their opinion to 
the House whether the House has any right, founded on precedent or otherwise, by 
Resolution to prevent a duly elected Member, who is willing to take the Oath pre- 
scribed by the Acts 29 and 30 Vic. c. 19, and 31 and 32 Vic. c. 72, from so doing; 
and, if they are of opinion that the House has such right, further to report on what 
grounds it is competent to the House to prevent such Member from taking the Oath,”’ 
—(Mr. Gladstone,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question :”—After debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now 
adjourned,” —(Mr. 0’ Donnell :)—Motion agreed to:—Debate adjourned 


till Monday next. 
QUESTIONS. 


— Nor — 


Forrian Powers—Mr. GuapsTone’s Letter To THE AUSTRIAN AMBASSADOR 
—(Question, Mr. Forester; Answer, Mr. Gladstone sd 

Treaty or Wasnincton—Tne Fisnery Axtictes—Question, Mr. Brown ; : 
Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

AvoHantstan—THE War—Question, Mr. Gourley ; Answer, The Marquess 
of Hartington 

IrELAND—THE DUKE oF ABERCORN’s DonEGAL Esrates—Question, Lord 
George Hamilton; Answer, Mr. Lea; Observations, Lord George 
Hamilton 

Treaty or Beruin—Tue Greex "‘Frontrer—Question, Mr. H. Samuelson ; 
Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

BREACH OF Promise—LecisLation—Question, Colonel Makins; Answer, 
The Solicitor General 

Tur Governor GENERAL or InpIA—TuE Marquess OF Rrron—Question, 
Colonel Barne; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington .. 

PARLIAMENTARY ELEcrions——PRESENCE oF Troops—Question, Mr. Savile 
Foljambe ; Answer, Mr. Childers ee ee 

Law AND Justice — THE SovuTHPoRT MacrsTRaTEs — Question, Mr. A. 
Arnold ; Answer, Mr. John Bright ; Observations, Colonel Taylor 

Avstrra—Mr. GLADSTONE’S Speech — THE CorRRESPONDENCE—Questions, 
Mr. Ritchie; Answers, Mr. Gladstone AN 

Treaty or Berti~—Tue MonrENEGRIN Frontrer—Question, My; HH. 
Samuelson ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Inpia (Frvance)—Questions, Mr. Laing, Mr. Baxter; Answers, The Mar- 
quess of Hartington 

PaRLIAMENT—THE VACANT Szars—Question, ‘Mr. Warton; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone .. 

THe Orvit SERVICE Comartsston—Question, Mr. Anderson ; " Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone 

Cyprus—TRANSFER 10 THE COLONIAL Orricz — Question, Mr. Rylands; 
Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Sours Arrica—Tue Care Cotony—Sim Barz FrerE—Question, Mr. 
Dillwyn; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff : 

Navy—Loss or H.M.S8. “« Avatanra ?’—Questions, Mr. Otway ; Answers, 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre oe és ee ee 
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Licuts For Fisumva VeEssEts—Question, Mr. Birkbeck; Answer, Mr. 
Chamberlain .. 

InprA—Tue Verwacunar Press Act anp THe Licences Tax—Question, 
Mr. O’Donnell; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington .. 


TREATY OF Beriin — THe MontTenEcRIn FRONTIER — Question, Mr. 


O’Donnell; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 
TELEGRAMS (Ixp1a)—Question, Mr. A. Balfour; Answer, The Marquess of 
Hartington .. a ee ee ee 
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236 
237 
237 
238 


Tue Appress In ANSWER TO THE QUEEN’S rip ct es.o of Address - 


brought up, and read wn et 

Moved, ae That the said Address be now read a second time.” 

After long debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Hr. 
Pell :)—After further short debate, Question put :—The House divided ; 
Ayes 40, Noes 122; Majority 82.—(Div. List, No. 3.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to: :— Address agreed to:—To be pre- 
sented by Privy Councillors. 


Surpiy—Resolved, That this House will, upon Monday next, resolve itself 
into a Committee to consider of the Supply to be granted to Her 
Majesty. 


Ways anp Mreans—Resolved, That this House will, upon Monday next, 
resolve itself into a Committee to consider of the Ways and Means for 
raising the Supply to be granted to Her Majesty. 


Pustic Works Loans (Remissions AND ADVANCES)— 


Considered in Committee is 
After short debate, Resolutions agreed to; to be reportéd upon Monday 
next. 
MOTIONS. 


—o1nn — 


Mercuant Surpprnec—Mortion ror A Setect ComMItTEE— 


Moved, “That a Select Committee be appointed, to make inquiry concerning the losses 
of British Ships, missing and foundered, since the passing of ‘'The Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1873;’ to ascertain the causes of such losses; to inquire into the operation of 
legislation as affecting them; and to report whether any change in the Law affect- 
ing Merchant Shipping or Maritime Insurance is required to prevent such losses,”— 
(Mr. Chamberlain) .. és i ee 


After short debate, Motion sonia to. 


Employers’ Liability Bill—Ordered (Mr. Dodson, Mr, Chamberiain, Mr. Attorney General, 
Mr. Brassey) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 118] ° 


Merchant Seamen (Payment of Wages, &c.) Bill—Ordered (Mr. ohare Mr, Cham- 
berlain) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 119] m ‘ 


Local Government Highways Provisional Order (Salop) Billo» dered ae 
Hibbert, Mr. Dodson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 124] . 


Local Government (Gas) Provisional Order Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, Mr. Dodson : 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 123] gs . 


Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor Law) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, Mr. 
Dodson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 121] Y: 


Local Government Provisional Orders (Aberavon, &c.) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, 
Mr. Dodson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 125] “ ‘ 


Local Government Provisional Orders (Abergavenny, &c-) Bill—Ordered (Mr 
Hibbert, Mr. Dodson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 127] ., ee 
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[May 21.] 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Alnwick Union, &c.) Bill—Ordered o 
Hibbert, Mr. Dodson); presented, and read the first time [Bill 120] .. . 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Amersham Union, &c.) Bill—Ordered 
(Mr. Hibbert, Mr. Dodson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 126] ee 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Ashford, &c.) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, 
Mr. Dodson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 122] ée es 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Abingdon, &c.) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, 
Mr. Dodson); presented, and read the first time [Bill 129] .. ee ‘im 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Bethesda, &c.) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, 
Mr. Dodson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 128] a oe 
Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) Provisional Order Bill— 
Ordered (Lord Frederick Cavendish, Mr. Forster) oe ee ee 


Employers’ Liability (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Macdonald, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Meldon, 
Mr. Earp, Mr. Burt, Mr. Broadhurst); presented, and read the first time [Bill 130].. 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Wales) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Roberts, Mr. 
Richard, Mr. Samuel Holland, Mr. Hussey Vivian, Mr. Watkin artes presented, 


and read the first time [Bill131] .. ee . ve 


Local Inquiries (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Fay, Sir Harcourt Johnstone, Mr. Joseph 
Cowen, Dr. Cameron, Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna); presented, and read the first time [Bill 132].. 


Town Councils (Aldermen) Bill—Ordered (Mr. James, Lord Ramsay, Mr. Dillwyn) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 133] vs 


Hours of Polling (Boroughs) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Ashton Ditke, Dr. Cameron, Major 
Nolan, Mr. Henry Samuelson, Mr. Firth, Mr. Barran); presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 134] .. Ss 3 i 


Sea Fisheries (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Collins, Colonel Colthurst, Mr. William Cor- 
bett, Mr. T. P. O'Connor, My. Blennerhassett); presented, and read the first time 


[Bill 135] es ao a 
Ulster Tenant Right Bill—Ordered (Mr. Macartney, Mr. Charles Lewis) ; presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 136] oe . > oe 


Salmon and Freshwater Fishery Laws Amendment Bill—Ordered (Sir Joseph 
Bailey, Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. Dodds, Mr. Ai: rma ; presented, and read the first 


time [Bill 137] 

Agricultural Holdings Act (1875) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Chaplin, Mr. 
Pell, Mr. Joseph Cowen, Mr. Birkbeck, Mr. J. C. Lawrence); presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 138) . oe . 


Married Women’s Property Acts Consolidation Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hinde Palmer, 
Sir Gabriel Goldney, Mr. Jacob Bright, Mr. Watkin Williams) ; presented, and read the 


first time [Bill 139].. +e ee 
Marriages Registration Bill—Ordered (Mr. Blennerhassett, Mr. Monk, Mr. Watkin 
Williams) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 140] oe 


Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) (Notice of Removal) Bill—Ordered (Sir Alex- 
ander Gordon, Mr. M‘Lagan, Mr. Barclay) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 141] 


Middlesex Land Registry Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hopwood, Mr. eaihea Sir Thomas 
Chambers); presented, and read the first time [Bill 142] , “i 


Valuation of Land Bill—Ordered (Mr. Ramsay, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Pell, Mr. Muntz, Mr. 
Joseph Cowen); presented, and read the first time [Bill 143] ai 


Fixity of Tenure (Ireland) Bill—(M. Litton, Mr. Dickson, Mr. Givan, Mr, Findlater, 
Mr. James Richardson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 144]., ee 
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7 Lands (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Martin, Mr. Marum, Mr. Parnell, ria 
Nolan) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 146].. : 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill—Ordered (Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Birley, 
Mr. James, Mr. Charles Wilson, Mr. shi FA PE © and read the first 
time [Bill 146] “p : 


Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Bill—Ovrdered (Mr. 0’ Connor Power, Mr. Parnell, Mr. 
Marum) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 147] a x“ 


Lunacy Law Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Dillwyn, Sir George Balfour, Mr. 
Benjamin Williams) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 148] a 


Limitation of Costs (Ireland) Bill—Ordered et Ego na Mr. Ra rgcnt gyciygh 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 149] 


Registration of Voters (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Meldon, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Mitchetl 
Henry, Mr. Findlater, Mr. Dawson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 150] 


Merchant Seamen (Conditions of Service) Bill—Ordered (Viscount Sandon, Mr. 
Talbot); presented, and read the first time [Bill 151] an Be 


Elective County Boards (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Major Nolan, Mr. Martin, Mr. Fay, 
Mr. Meldon, Mr. O'Sullivan, Mr. Blennerhassett, Mr. O’ Connor Power); presented, and 


read the first time [Bill 152] ee 


Agricultural Holdings Act (1875) Amendment (No. 2) Bill — Ordered (Mr. 
Samuelson, Mr. James Howard, Sir Harcourt Johnstone, Mr. Hardcastle, Mr. Hanbury- 
Tracy) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 163] .. é os 


Married Women’s Property (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Anderson, Mr. Duncan 
M‘Laren, Sir David Wedderburn, Mr. James Stewart); presented, and read the first time 


[Bill 154] 5 i is 


Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill—Ordered (Sir Thomas Chambers, Mr. 
Collins, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Alderman Cotton, Sir Harcourt Johnstone, Mr. Morley, Mr. 
Trevelyan, Mr. Stuart-Wortley) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 155] 


Poor Removal Bill—Ordered (Mr. Martin, Mr. Shaw, Sir Joseph rperys presented, 
and read the first time [Bill156])_ .. ee 


Local Government Areas (Commission) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Pell, Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice, Mr. Yorke, Mr. Roundell); presented, and read the first time [Bill 157] 


Conge d’elire Bill—Ordered (Mr. Monk, Sir Henry Jackson) ; Pree t and read the first 
time [Bill 158] ee oe ee ee 


Inhabited House Duty and Income Tax Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Whitley, 
Mr. Leatham, Sir Charles Forster) ; presented, and read the first time {Bill159] 


Marriage Rite (Extension of Hours) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Blennerhassett, Mr. Monk, 
Mr. Otway) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 160] : a. 


Marriage (Divorced Persons) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Blennerhassett, Mr. Monk); se 


sented, and read the first time [Bill 161] 


Judicial Factors (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Ramsay, Mr. Rete Lord Elcho, Dr. 
Cameron) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 162] 


Porato Orop— 
Select Committee appointed, ‘‘to inquire into the best means of diminishing the fre. 
quency and the extent of failures in the Potato Crop,’’—(Major Nolan.) 


And, on June 4, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee ce rp 
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[May 21.] 


Bankruptcy Act Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Whitwell, Mr. Norwood, Mr. Monk, 
Mr. Wiis) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 163] an si 


Partnerships Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, and reported :—Bill 
ordered (Mr. Whitwell, Mr. Monk, Mr. Norwood, Mr. M‘Intyre, Mr. Lewis Fry) ; pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 164] ae Fe “ 


Bills of Sale Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, and reported :—Bill 
ordered (Mr. Whitwell, Mr. Monk, Mr. Serjeant Simon, Mr. Lewis Fry, Mr. Barran); 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 165] ; ie 4 


Medical Charities (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Meldon, Mr. Mgurice Brooks, Mr. 
Errington) ; presented, and read the first time | Bill 167] ' os 


Births and Deaths Registration (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Meldon, Mr. Maurice 
Brooks, Mr. Errington); presented, and read the first time [Bill 166] .. oe 


Merchant Shipping (Grain Cargoes) Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution 
agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Anderson, Mr. Gorst, Mr. Joseph Cowen, 
Mr. Charles Wilson, Mr. Mac Iver, Mr. Gourley); presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 168] os oe ee oy ey 


Municipal Franchise (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Richard Power, Mr. Leamy, Mr. 
Daly, Mr. Gray, Mr. T. P. O’ Connor) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 169] 


LORDS, MONDAY, MAY 24. 


QuveEEN’s SprEcH—HeER Maszsty’s ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS reported 
Moved, ‘‘That Her Majesty’s reply be printed and published,” —( Zhe Lord 
Steward) a a te es ‘ee 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Address and Answer ordered to be 
printed and published. 


Inpi1a—CorporaL PunisHmMeENt in InpiaAn Gaots—Observations, Lord 
Stanley of Alderley ; Reply, The Marquess of Lansdowne - 


Employers’ Liability to Workmen Bill— 

Bill to define and amend the law relating to the liability of Employers to 
make compensation for personal injuries suffered by persons in their 
employment— Presented (The Earl De La Warr) 

After short debate, Bill read 1* (No. 9.) 


Navy—Loss or H.M.S. “ Aratanta ’? — Question, Observations, Lord 
Houghton; Reply, The Earl of Northbrook e 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (Ballinasloe, &c.) Bill (s.1.)— 
Presented (The Lord President); read 1* ; and referred to the Examiners (No. 70) .. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (Rosstrevor) Bill [u.1.]—Pre- 
sented (The Lord President) ; read 1*; and referred to the Examiners (No. 71) - 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MAY 24. 
Private Brirs— 


Ordered, That, in the case of Private Bills introduced in the last Session of Parliament 
and brought in again in the present Session in accordance with the Standing Orders 
made by this House on ‘the 11th day of March last, all Notices and grounds of 
objection to the right of Petitioners to be heard against such Bills, given in the last 
Session within the time prescribed by the Rules relating to such Notices, shall be 
applicable to the Petitions which under the said Orders of the 11th day of March 
stand referred to the Committees on the same Bills in the present Session,—(Sir 

Charles Forster) °° ee oe o ° 
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[ May 24.] Page 
QUESTIONS. 
——- ro — 
Inpra (Frnance)—GoveRNMENT or Inp1a Act, 1858—Question, Sir David 
Wedderburn ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington .. 4 ee 
New ZeatanD —TuHE 43rp anv 68TH Licut InFrantry — THE GRAVES AT 
Tamancar—Question, Mr. Onslow; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff .. 814 
BuieariA AND Eastern Rovumetia — THe Mussutman PoruLation — 
Question, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 314 
Army—Convicr Lasour AT i apalaanetan Sir H. Uinadiniéed 
Wolff; Answer, Mr. Childers . 815 
FisHERIES—HERNE Bay Oyster iene Qeeaak Mr. Pevitieti' 
Answer, Mr. Chamberlain .. 316 
TrrHe CommMuTATION—CorN PRN eT Colonel Walrond: prmerns 
Mr. Chamberlain 316 
Inp1a—Zorywari Hoxpres, Maciniii-—Qeeetide, Mr. R. N. Fowler; 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington .. 317 
IntanpD Navieation (IRELAND) — NorTHERN Wivihition System — 
Question, Viscount Crichton; Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish .. 318 
Army—Tue Perak Expeprrion—Tue Mepat—Question, Colonel North ; 
Answer, Mr. Childers a me e sie OOS 
Treaty oF Wasuineton, 1854—AmerIcAN Fisuertes—THEe Fortune 
Bay Dispvre—Questions, Mr. Gourley, Mr. Macdonald ; Answers, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke ‘ é 318 
FisHery Prers (lial) Qiuealion, Colonel Colthurst ; Answer Lord 
Frederick Cavendish we 319 
Law oF Diab oRdeadt eit Chaeatide: Mr. net) Answer, The 
Attorney General ea 320 
Lanp Rerorm—LeEGIsLation—Question, Mr. Winder: Answer, Mr. Glad. 
stone a 320 
RELIEF oF Dasenaia (Ksmticn)—Rearaur Weniees-Onaition, ‘Major Malet . 
Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish - .. 822 
Turxey—Tue Stave Trapve Treary—Question, Mr. Andeltitt: Answer, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke iss . 322 
Cuina—THE OHEFOO Clibiraidieial Kineton. Mr. poe ana M ‘Arthur; 
Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke big 323 
AFGHANISTAN—THE War—APPORTIONMENT OF Riess Coantiie: Mr. 
Cross; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 823 
THe Oxrorp UNIversiry Commission — Tam Bvipexce—Quoston, Mr. 
Charles Roundell; Answer, Mr. Gladstone . 824 
THAMES TRAFFIC —— eee Mr. Thorold Rogers 
Answer, Mr. Chamberlain .. 324 
Brewers’ Lickences—REpPort OF THE isaeieaiiin Clianinan. densi 
Sir Edward Watkin; Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish .. 825 
Navy—Loss or H.M.S. “ Aratanra ’’—Question, Mr. Bentinck ; anions 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre ‘ 325 
METROPOLITAN WATER Reviih--Tedaaarwes/Quabinn. Mr. Ritchie ; ag: 
swer, Mr. Gladstone % .. 3826 
CrentTraAL ArricA—THE BLANTYRE Sh sineittis Caillat Dr. ~ihasai An- 
swer, Sir Charles W. Dilke . 826 


BUSINESS OF THE Housse—TuHE Derby Dis ndieeealiels Mr. R. Power; ans 
swer, Mr. Gladstone is Pe a re oo wee 
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Conracious Diszases (Anmmazs) Act, 1878—Question, Mr. J. Howard ; 
Answer, Mr. Mundella 

Tue CoMPANIES OF THE CITY OF Louroon--Chianaaeenn OF Lapin Ohines 
tion, Mr. Firth; Answer, Mr. Gladstone . ‘ 

University (IrELanp) Act, 1879—Untvensry Epvoartox—Taz Sumare— 
Question, Mr. P. Martin ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster .. z 

Contacious Diszases Act (Women) Re. APPOINTMENT oF SELEcT Com- 
MITTEE—Question, Mr. Stansfeld ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Iretanp—Nationat Scnoot Tracners—INOCREASE OF Six isr—Qecetion, 
Mr. Meldon; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Tebta—Guananraxp Inp1an Rattways—Question, Mr. Norwood; nate, 
The Marquess of Hartington 

PARLIAMENTARY ReEportinc — THE Paovetetat Press — . Pinaetiin, Mr. 
Anderson ; Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish wi 

Raslnisder-kareane’ Szats In THIs Hovse—Observations, Gacition, 
Mr. Serjeant Simon; Answer, Mr. Speaker + ; 


ArcHanisTan— Explanation, The Marquess of Hartington 
PaRLIAMENT—ORDER OF Bustness—Question, Sir Stafford Northcote ; rm 
swer, Mr. Gladstone ‘a ia ai 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—ornn— 


PaRLIAMENTARY OATH (Mr. BrapiaveH) [Apsovurnep DesatTe|— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed 
to Question [21st May | :—Question again proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the Question :’”-—Debate resumed 

After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —(J/r. 
Mae Iver :)—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

After further short debate, Question put :—The House seeuteld Ayes 214, 
Noes 289; Majority 75. 


Division List, Ayes and Noes o% +4 
Question proposed, 


“That the words ‘it be referred to a Select Committee, to consider and report their 
opinion to the House whether the House has any right, founded on precedent or 
otherwise, by Resolution to prevent a duly elected Member, who is willing to take 
the Oath prescribed by the Acts 29 and 30 Vic. c. 19, and 31 and 32 Vic. c. 7 2, from 
so doing ; and, if they are of opinion that the House has such right, further to report 
on what grounds it is competent to the House to prevent such Member from taking 
the Oath,’ ’’ be there added. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”’—(Mr. Gorst :)—After 
short debate, Question put, and negatived. 
Question, ‘‘ That those words be there added,” put, and negatived. 


Amendment proposed, 


To add, after the word ‘‘That’’ in the Main Question, the words “ Mr. hinted 
the Member for Northampton, having claimed at the Table of this House to make an 
Affirmation or Declaration instead of the Oath prescribed by Law, founding his claim 
upon the terms of the Act 29 and 30 Vic. c. 19, and the Evidence Amendment Acts 
of 1869 and 1870, and stating that he had been permitted to affirm in Courts of Jus- 
tice by virtue of the said Evidence Amendment Acts: And it having been referred 
to a Select Committee to consider and report their opinion whether persons entitled, 
under the provisions of the Evidence Amendment Act 1869 and the Evidence Amend- 
ment Act 1870, to make a solemn Declaration instead of an Oath in Courts of 
Justice, may be admitted to make an Affirmation or Declaration instead of an Oath 
in this House in pursuance of the Acts 29 and 30 Vic. c. 19, and 31 and 32 Vic. c. 72; 
And the said Committee having reported that in their opinion such persons cannot 

be admitted to make an Affirmation or Declaration instead of an Oath in pursuance 

of the said Acts: 
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PaRLiAMENTARY Oatn (Mr. Brapiaver). [Apsournep Depate]—continued. 

And Mr. Bradlaugh having since come to the Table of the House for the purpose of 
taking the Oath prescribed by the 29 and 30 Vic. c. 19, and the 31 and 32 Vic. c. 72, 
and objection having been made to his taking the said Oath, it be referred to a Select 
Committee to consider and report their opinion to the House whether the House has 
the right, founded on precedent or otherwise, by Resolution to prevent a duly elected 
Member who is willing to take the Oath prescribed by 29 and 30 Vic. c. 19, and 31 
and 32 Vic. c. 72, from so doing; and, if they are of opinion the House has such 
right, further to report whether it is competent to the House, under the above 
circumstances, to prevent Mr. Bradlaugh, by Resolution, from taking the above Oath,” 
—(Hr. Attorney General.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added : ’—After short 
debate, Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


Savincs Banxs— 
Considered in Committee A 
Resolutions agreed to ; to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Public Works Loans (Remissions and Advances) Bill—Resolutions [May 21] 
reported, and agreed to :—Bill ordered (Mr. Hibbert, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord Frederick Cavendish) ee os vs oe 

Instruction to the Gentlemen appointed to bring in the Bill, That they do make provision 
therein for the appointment of Public Works Loans Commissioners. 
Bill presented, and read the first time [Bill 171.] 


MOTIONS. 
orion — 
Borough Franchise (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Forster, Mr. Gladstone, Mr, Solicitor 
General for Ireland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 170] .. oe 


Post Office (Money Orders) Bill—Ordeved (Mr. Fawcett, Lord Frederick Cavendish); 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 172] é be 


Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation Bill—0Ordered (Mr. Ashley, Mr. Chamberlain) ; 
presented, and read the first time | Bill 175} ws Se 


Leases Bill—Ordered (Mr. Warton, Mr. M‘Intyre); presented, and read the first time 
{Bill 177] “ a 


Parliamentary Elections (Returning Officers’ Expenses) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Ser- 
jeant Simon, Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. M‘Laren, Mr. Meldon); presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 178] Zs ie ae ee 


Irish Church Act (1869) Amendment: Bill—Ordered (Mr, Plunket, Mr. Gibson, Vis- 
count Crichton, Mr. Macartney); presented, and read the first time [Bill 179] 


Burials Bill—Considered in Committee:—Resolution agreed to, and reported :—Bill 
ordered (Mr. ‘Grantham, Mr. Freshfield, Mr. Mark Stewart) ; presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 180] .. ‘ a i ve 


Glebe Loan Acts (Ireland) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Errington, Mr. Denis 
0’ Conor) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 181] =p as 


Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 1) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Ashley, Mr. Chamber- 
lain) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 173] es Be 


Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Ashley, Mr. Chamberlain) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 174] ee oe ée 


Gas and Water Orders Confirmation Bill—Ordered (Mr. Ashley, Mr. Chamberlain) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 176] = ee ee 
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Bustness or THE House (Motions on Gorne into CommitTEE or Surpty)— 


Resolved, That, whenever the Committee of Supply appointed for the consideration of 
the ordinary Army, Navy, and Civil Service Estimates stands as the first Order of 
the Day on a Monday, Mr. Speaker shall leave the Chair without putting any 
Question, unless an Amendment be moved or Question raised relating to the Estimates 
proposed to be taken in Supply on first going into Committee on the Army, Navy, 
and Civil Services respectively,—(Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 


Contagious Diseases Acts Repeal Bill—Ordered (Sir Harcourt Johnstone, Mr. Stans- 
Seld Mr. Whitbread) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 182] .. . 


Licensing Laws Amendment Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, 
and reported :—Bili ordered (Sir Harcourt Johnstone, Mr. Birley); presented, and read 
the first time [Bill 183] aC - ee : 


Patents for Inventions Bill—Ordered (Mr. Anderson, Mr. Alexander Brown, Mr. Hinde 
Palmer, Mr. Broadhurst) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 184] 


Fraudulent Debtors (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Dr. Cameron, Mr. Ramsay, Mr. Middle- 
ton, Mr. Mark Stewart); presented, and read the first time [Bill 185] ms 

Sligo Borough Bill—Ordered (Mr. Denis O° Conor, Mr. Errington, Mr. Sexton) ; presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 186] she ne ‘ 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MAY 25. 


Roi oF tHE Lorps— 


The Lord Chancellor acquainted the House that the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments had prepared and laid it on the Table: The same was ordered 
to be printed. (No.72)  .. pe i ¥ 


New Perr— 
Sir Arthur Edward Guinness, Baronet, created Baron Ardilaun of Ashford 
in the county of Galway on - 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF THE Ns AND OFFICE OF THE GENTLE- 
MAN UsHER oF THE Biack Rop— 


Select Committee appointed and nominated :—List of the Committee 


Private Brurs— 


Standing Orders Committee _— and nominated :—List of the Com- 
mittee oe oe oe oe 


Private Brius— 
All petitions relating to Standing Orders which shall be presented during the rE 


Session referred to the Standing Orders Committee, unless otherwise ordered 
OpposED Private Bitts— 
Committee appointed and nominated :—List of the Committee 


ReEvortTinc— 


Moved, that a Select Committee be appointed to consider the question of reporting in 
this House,—( The Lord Boyle :)—Motion agreed to :—List of the Committee 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAY 25. 
QUESTIONS. 


—_—— 0m 
Borer Exriosions—Tue Expiosion at Watsatt—Question, Sir Charles 
Forster; Answer, Mr. Arthur Peel ; 
Navy—Loss or H.M.S. “ Aratanra”’—Questions, Mr. W. Holms, Mr. 
Jenkins; Answers, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. Gladstone .. . wi 
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[ May 25.] 
Treaty oF WasuHIneTon, 1854—Amertoan Fisnerres—TueE Fortune Bay 
DisputE—FortuHer Parers—Question, Sir Henry Holland; Answer, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke + 
Law or Distress—LeEcGIsLaTIon—Question, Mr. Pitoeinisdibilabiatd’: Answer, 
The Attorney General 2 + 
Coat Mrnes—TxHE ABERCARNE CoLLIERY ihipicann, 1878—Questions, as 
Macdonald; Answers, Mr. Arthur Peel .. age 
Coat Mines—Tue Lycett Cottrery Exriosron—Question, Mr. Macdonald ; 
Answer, Mr. Arthur Peel .. 3 ee 


Army—Ftoceine in THE Anmy—Question, Mr. J. Cowen; Answer, My. 
Childers a , j + 


Parocui1AL CHARITIES OF THE Cnr OF er OF THE Coke: 
MISSIONERS—Question, Mr. Bryce; Answer, Mr. Arthur Peel sigh 


Giese Loan (Irnetanp) Acrs, 1870 anp 1871—Lexcistation—Question, 
Mr. Litton; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster .. ; 


Turkey — LicHTHovsEs AND LIFE-sAVING Dibaviseiiteiatn~-Qeiaiien: Mr. 
C. Palmer; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke : 

Toaxey—Cowoneston oF LIGHTHOUSES AND SHIPPING Doshi: Mr. 
C. Palmer; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 


Turxkey—Mr. Goscuen—Tue Instructions—Question, Mr. A. Balfour; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone... ‘ 


Unitep Srates — Toe COxayron-Butwer Tauarr — Question, Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 


BuiGarRiA AND Eastern Roumetia—Tue MussvtmMan Pedernamndihs Abide 
tion, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett; Answer, Mr. Gladstone .. ov 


QuvEEN’s SprecH—HeErR Maszsty’s ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS reported .. 


PartiaMENt—-THE Derspy Day—Mortion ror ApDJouRNMENT— 


Moved, ‘‘ That this House, at its rising, do adjourn till Thursday next,”— 
(Mr. Richard Power) ' 

After short debate, Question put :—The House divided ; ‘Ayes 285, Noes 
115; Majority 170.—(Div. List, No. 5.) 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—OoQon— 


PaRLIAMENTARY OaTH (Mr. Brapiaven)—ApsourneD DEBaTE— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment iti to 
Question [21st May : |}—And which Amendment was, 


To add, after the first word “That” in the Original Question, the words “ Mr. Brad- 
laugh, the Member for Northampton, having claimed at the Table of this House to 
make an Affirmation or Declaration instead of the Oath prescribed by Law, founding 
his claim upon the terms of the Act 29 and 30 Vic. c. 19, and the Evidence Amend- 
ment Acts of 1869 and 1870, and stating that he had been permitted to affirm in Courts 
of Justice by virtue of the said Evidence Amendment Acts: And it having been re- 
ferred to a Select Committee to consider and report their opinion whether persons 
entitled, under the provisions of the Evidence Amendment Act 1869 and the Evidence 
Amendment Act 1870, to make a solemn Declaration instead of an Oath in Courts of 
Justice, may be admitted to make an Affirmation or Declaration instead of an Oath in 
this House in pursuance of the Acts-29 and 30 Vic. c. 19, and 31 and 32 Vic. c. 72: 
And the said Committee having reported that in their opinion such persons cannot be 
admitted to make an Affirmation or Declaration instead of an Oath, in pursuance of 
the said Acts: 

And Mr. Bradlaugh having since come to the Table of the House for the purpose of 

taking the Oath prescribed by the 29 and 30 Vic. c. 19, and the 31 and 32 Vic. c. 72, 

and objection having been made to his taking the said Oath, it be referred to a Select 

Committee to consider and report their opinion to the House whether the House has 

the right, founded on precedent or otherwise, by Resolution to prevent a duly elected 
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PARLIAMENTARY OaTu (Mr. Brapitaven)—[ApsournED Depate]—continued. 
Member who is willing to take the Oath prescribed by 29 and 30 Vic. c. 19, and 31 
and 82 Vic. c. 72, from so doing ; and, if they are of opinion the House has such right, 
further to report whether it is competent to the House, under the above circumstances, 
to prevent Mr. Bradlaugh, by Resolution, from taking the above Oath,”—(M*. 
Attorney General.) 
Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added :’"—Debate 
resumed ho ee a ee oe 


Amendment proposed to said proposed Amendment, 

To leave out all the words after the words ‘Select Committee to,’’ in line 4 of the 
second paragraph to the end of the said proposed Amendment, in order to add the 
words “inquire into and consider the facts and circumstances under which Mr. 
Bradlaugh claims to have the Oath prescribed by the 29 and 30 Vic. c. 19, and 31 and 
32 Vic. c. 72, administered to him in this House, and also as to the Law applicable 
to such claim under such circumstances, and as to the right and jurisdiction of this 
House to refuse to allow the said form of the Oath to be administered to him, and to 
report thereon to the House, together with their opinion thereon,”—(Mr. Watkin 
Williams,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the said proposed Amendment :’’—After short debate, Question put, 


and negatived. 


Question, 

‘That the words ‘inquire into and consider the facts and circumstances under which 
Mr. Bradlaugh claims to have the Oath prescribed by the 29 and 30 Vic. c. 19, and 
31 and 32 Vic. c. 72, administered to him in this House, and also as to the Law 
applicable to such claim under such circumstances, and as to the right and juris- 
diction of this House to refuse to allow the said form of the Oath to be administered 
to him, and to report thereon to the House, together with their opinion thereon,’ 
be there added, instead thereof,” . 


—put, and agreed to. 
Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


MOTIONS. 


nee QO 


Sovurn Arrica—DisaARMAMENT OF THE Basutos—Sir BartLE FRERE— 
REsoLvuTion— 

Moved, “ That, in the judgment of this House, the policy of the Government of the 
Cape towards the Native Tribes, and particularly the compulsory disarmament of 
the Basutos, an eminently loyal people, calls for the early attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government,”—(Myr. Robert Fowler) .. ee ee ee 

After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 
Lanp Tittes anp TransFER—LEGIsLATION—RESOLUTION— 

Moved, “That, 'in the opinion of this House, effect should be given by legislation to 
the recommendations of the Committee on Land Titles and Transfer,’’—(Mr. Gregory) 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Ancient Monuments—Morion For a Szetect ComMITTEE— 

Moved, “That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the number, situation, 
and condition of the various ancient British, Celtic, Roman, Runic, Danish, or 
Saxon Monuments in the United Kingdom which are of interest from a scientific, 
antiquarian, or historical point of view, and to report what legislative measures 
(if any) are necessary for their preservation, ’—(Earl Percy) ee ee 

After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” — 

(Lord Randolph Churchill :)—After further short debate, Question put: 

—The House divided; Ayes 177, Noes 78; Majority 99.—(Div. List, 

No. 6.) 

Debate adjourned till Friday. 
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KircHEN AND REFRESHMENT Rooms (Hovsz or Commons)— 


Moved, ‘‘ That a Standing Committee be ougeintet to control the arrangements of the 
Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms in the ee of the geome at Arms cer 
ing this House,”—(Sir William Dyke) 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
Standing Committee appointed and nominated :—List of the Committee .. 


Fisnine VessEts (Reaunations as To Licuts)— 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into the objections urged by ms connected 
with fishing a against the new Regulations as to Lights for Fishing Vessels,” 
—(Mr. Ashley 


And, on June 1, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 


Pustic Pztrrrions— 
Select Committee appointed and nominated :—List of the Committee 


Local Government Provisional Orders (Eastbourne, &c.) Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
Hibbert, Mr. Dodson); presented, and read the first time [Bill 189] .. oe 


Savings Banks Bill—Resolutions [May 24] reported, and agreed to :—Bill ordered (Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Fawcett, Lord Frederick histatins ; wien and read the first time 
[ Bill 188] ee ee ve 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MAY 27. 
Nzew PzEers— 

The Right Honourable Edward Lord Skelmersdale, created Earl of 
Lathom in the county palatine of Lancaster. 

George Watson Lord Sondes, created Viscount Throwley in the county of 
Kent and Earl Sondes of Lees Court in the said county. 

The Right Honourable Robert Lowe, created Viscount Sherbrooke of 
Sherbrooke in the county of Surrey. 

The Right Honourable William Francis Cowper-Temple, created Baron 
Mount-Temple of Mount-Temple in the county of Sligo. 

The Right Honourable Edward Hugessen Knatchbull-Hugessen, created 
Baron Brabourne of Brabourne in the county of Kent. 


Burials Bill— 
Bill to amend the Burial Laws—Presented (The Lord Chancellor) 
After short debate, Bill read 1* (No. 73.) 


Tue Turkish PartiamMent— Question, Lord Stratheden and ane ene 
Answer, Earl Granville:—Short debate thereon ‘ 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAY 27. 
QUESTIONS. 


—~0.om— 


Sovurn Amzrica—Tae War Between Cur anp Perv — Question, Mr. 
Baxter; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Envcation (Scortanp)—Oopz or Rzauations, ARTICLE 69—Question, Sir 
Alexander Gordon; Answer, Mr. Mundella 

Tae Lanp Qurstion (IRELAND)—Question, Mr. Villiers-Stuart ; Anewer, 
Mr. W. E. Forster . 

THE MepioaL Adne--ia-smneteramer OF THE Sarscr Ceninidhiittinnel Ainslie 
Mr. Errington ; Answer, Mr. Mundella .. Be gi 


VOL, COLI, [ramp sens] [4] 
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Sparn—Svitv anp Bornzo—Question, Mr. Errington ; Answer, Sir Charles 
W. Dilke 

Post Orricr, ExretEr—THE TELEGRAPHIC DeEPaRrTMEntT—Question, Mr. H. 
Northcote ; Answer, Mr. Fawcett 

Tue Governor GENERAL OF Inp1A, THE MARQUESS OF Rireinsis Cuesliem, 
Mr. Macartney ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone HS 

Tue Houses oF PartiAMENT—TuHE HovseE oF Commows—Question, Mr. 
Mitchell Henry ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone . 

Russia anp Carna—Tue Koupsa Gunetiin—Ceiastbon, Mr. James ; pees 
swer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Atxatr Acts—LxcisLation—Question, Mr. Wilbraham Egerton ; hauee, 
Mr. Dodson 

Epvucation DrpParTtMENT—THE " Lonpon Scroor Boarp—Orcanizep In- 
STRUCTION OF Puri, TEAcHERS—Question, Mr. B. Samuelson ; Answer, 
Mr. Mundella 

THE NationaL GatteRY—EXxrEnsion OF Hours OF Aparsston—Question, 
Mr. Coope; Answer, Mr. Adam 

Mercanrie Marie —Tar Mar STEAMER “Para Question, Admiral 
Egerton ; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain és 

Boarp or Worxs (IrELaAnD)— DRaINaGE OF THE Urrer SHannon— 
Question, Mr. Errington ; Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish 

en Hosrirat Penstons—Question, Mr. Trevelyan ; Answer, Mr. T. 

rasse ; 

cram Vatvuation Act, 1869—Lxars.aTIon — Question, Mr. J. G. 
Hubbard ; Answer, Mr. Dodson 

THE Dasietiarto ServiceE—OonsvLs IN Ousienas: Avisenndlibeiietinn, Sir 
Harry Verney ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Law anv JusticE—Lxcat Bustness—Tue ELection Pith atetion, 
Mr. Marriott; Answer, The Attorney General a3 

Corrupt Practices at Exxctions Act—LecisLation—Question, Sir fry 
Verney ; Answer, Mr. Arthur Peel 

Post Orrick — Extension oF Post Orrice Savines ibasucn—-theertion, Sir 
Baldwyn Leighton ; Answer, Mr. Fawcett 

Prisons (Enetanp) Act— Newcastte Prison <li Mr. hubicn 
Dilke ; Answer, Mr. Arthur Peel ‘ 

MERCHANT. Surprrne Act, 1876 — UNsEAWORTHY Surps—THE “ Mart 
BoroucH ”’ or Hutt—Question, Mr. Burt; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain 

MercantitE Martne—Breacu or Contract sy SEaAMEN—Question, Mr. 
Burt ; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain Be 

Granp Jury SysTem (IrELAND)—Question, Mr. Givan ; Answer, Mr. W. 
E. Forster 

Burearia anv Eastern Rovmerts—Ii-TREATMENT OF THE Mussvtman 
PopuLaTion—Question, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

County GovERNMENT— Property Va.uatTion — LeaisLaTion — Question, 
Mr. Magniac; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

PaRLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE Hovse—Question, Mr. Dillwyn ; ; Answer, 
Mr. Gladstone 

Navy — FLoceine IN THE Navy — Observations, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, 
Mr. P. A. Taylor és $i ee be 


















































OrpERS oF THE Day—ReEsotvuTion— 


Moved, “That the Orders of the Day subsequent to Supply be postponed until after the 
Notice of Motion for a Bill relating to Hares and Rabbits,’”—(Mr. Gladstone) és 


Motion agreed to. 


4 MarriaGE with A Deceasep Wire’s Sister Bru — Question, Lord 
Randolph Churchill ; Answer, Mr, Gladstone ve ee 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—onon— 


Suprty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Tue Hovses or PartiamMent—Tue House or Commons—MemBeErs’ SEATS 
IN THIS Hovse—Resotvrion—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ the Standing Order, 6th April 1835, with respect to Members’ places, be 
read, and repealed,” —(Mr. Serjeant Simon, )—instead thereof ; sé 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the a After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Navy—Loss or H.M.S “ Aratanta ’—RESOLUTION— 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, the proposed inquiry into the loss of the 
‘ Atalanta’ will not be satisfactory if the Committee does not partake less of a 
departmental character than that ee by the Government Pe r. serene Ae 
instead thereof .. . 


Question proposed, “That the words ‘alia to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ’—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crviz Service Estmares. 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass II.—Sauartes AND Expenses oF Pusitic DEPARTMENTS. 


(1.) £32,666, to complete the sum for House of Lords Offices. 

(2.) £37,706, to complete the sum for House of Commons Offices. 

(3. ) £42,836, to complete the sum for the Treasury.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to ee os 

(4.) £67,576, to complete the sum for the Home Office. 

(5-) £54,041, to complete the sum for the Foreign Office. 

(6.) £27, 812, to complete the sum for the Colonial Office. 

(7.) £23, 179, to complete the sum for the Privy Council.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to 

(8.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “es That a a ‘sam, not exceeding £2,090, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment, during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1881, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of the Lord Privy Seal.’””—After 
short debate, Seeges put :— The Committee divided ; Ayes 89, Men 57; Majority 
32.—(Div. List, No. 7) 

(9.) £126,443, to complete the sum "for the Board ‘of Trade.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed en 

(10.) £24,305, to complete the sum for the Charity Commission.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to - 

(11.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £21,065, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1881, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Civil Service Commission” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £19,265, be 
granted, &c.”’—(Mr. Anderson :)—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Original Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 

(12.) £12,668, to complete the sum for the Copyhold, Inclosure, and Tithe Commis- 
sion. —After short dubete, Vote agreed to 

(13.) £6,190, to complete the sum for the Inclosure and Drainage Acts, Imprest 
Expenses. 

(14.) £42,017, to complete the sum for the Exchequer and Audit Department.—After 
short debate, Vote agreed to 

(15.) £4,638, to complete the sum for ‘the Friendly Societies Registry. 
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Surrty—Civi Service Estrmates—Committee—continued. 


(16.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £318,417, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of 
March 1881, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Local Government Board, 
including various Grants in aid of Local Taxation” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £218,417, be 

ted, &.,”—(Mr. Barclay  enwad short debate, Motion, by a, withdrawn. 

Original Question again propose 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding 
£310,617, be granted, &c.,”’ —(r. Dawson) 

After further short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 
—0.0— 


Hares and Rabbits Bill— 

Motion for Leave (Sir William Harcourt) .. 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill for the better protection of 
Occupiers of Land against injury to their crops from Hares and Rab- 
bits, ordered (Mr. Gladstone, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Dodson, Mr. 
Attorney General, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. Arthur Peel) ; ; presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 194. ] 


PRinTING— 

Moved, “That a Committee be appointed to assist Mr. Speaker in all matters which 
relate to the printing executed by Order of this House, and for the purpose of select- 
ing and arranging for Printing, Returns and Papers, presented in pursuance of 
Motions made by Members of this House,”—(Lord Frederick Cavendish) ee 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Moved, “‘ That the Committee do consist of Lord Freprrick CavenpDIsH, Mr. ParweE.1, 
Mr. Hermon, Mr. Massey, Mr. Duncan M‘Lanen, Mr. Peasez, Sir CHARLEs RussE.t, 
Mr. Witu1am Henry Smiru, Mr. Sransretp, Mr. Spencer WALPOLE, Mr. Wurr- 
BREAD, and Mr. RowLtanp Winn:— Three to be the quorum,’ — (Lord Frederick 
Cavendish.) 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Agricultural Holdings Act Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Staveley Hill, Mr. 
Monckton) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 190] oe , 


Parliamentary Elections Bill—Ordered (Mr. Morgan Lloyd, Mr. — Mr. dai 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 191] de ee 


Bankruptcy LawAmendment Bill—Ordered (Sir John Holker, Mr. ao) : re 
and read the first time [Bill 192] .. se . 


Gun Licence Act (1870) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Sir Alexander Gordon, Mr. Pell, 
Mr. M‘Lagan, Mr. Mark Stewart); presented, and read the first time [Bill 193] 


Private Biis— 
The Chairman of Ways and Means laid upon the Table Rules eo the Practice and Pro- 
cedure of the Referees on Private Bills under Standing Order 88 .. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MAY 28. 


Burtats Bux—Observations, The Marquess of Salisbury ; Reply, The Lord 
Chancellor .. 

Tur GovERNOR GENERAL OF Inp1A—APPOINTMENT OF THE “Marquess oF 
Riron—Observations, Lord Oranmore and Browne; Reply, Earl 

Granville :—Short debate thereon wl $s os 
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Tue Srrarrs Serriements—Tounxu Atum—Domiomiary Visrr at Srnea- 
PORE—Question, Observations, Lord Stanley of Alderley ; Reply, The 
Earl of Kimberley ‘ 

Rattways—Oontinvous BraxkeEs — Observations, Question, Earl De La 
Warr; Reply, Lord Sudeley .. oe re 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MAY 28. 


ProvisionaL ORDER Bitts— 

Ordered, That all Bills for confirming Provisional Orders or Certificates shall be set 
down for consideration, each day, in a separate List, after the Private Business, and 
arranged in the same order as that prescribed by the Standing Orders for Private 
Bills; and every such Bill, when or so far as it is yo shall after the Second 
Reading stand referred to the Committee constitu by Standing Order for un- 
opposed Private Bills, and shall be subject tothe same Rules and Orders of the House, 
so far as they are applicable. 

Ordered, That the said Order be a Standing oats of this House,—(7he Chairman of 
Ways and Means) oe ee oe 


Unoprosep Private Bruis— 

Ordered, That, in the case of Unopposed Private Bills, suspended in the last Session of 
Parliament, of which Members had charge who are not Members of the present Par- 
liament, the Committee of Selection have power to refer them to the Chairman of Ways 
and Means, and one Member connected with the town or district to which the Bill 
refers, and one other Member not locally interested therein, or a Referee. 

Ordered, That, in the case of Bills to confirm any Provisional Order or Certificate sus- 
pended in the last Session of Parliament which are uno oprents the Committee of Se- 
lection have power to refer them to the Chairman of Ways and Means, and one 
Member representing the Department by whom the Bill was introduced, and one other 
par not locally ee _— or a Referee,—(The Chairman of Ways and 
Means . ee ee ee 


QUESTIONS. 


—-Qrm— 


InHAsiteD House Dury — Mecuanics’ Instirvure — Question, Mr. §. 
Leighton ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone cS 

SEcRET TREATIES—Question, Mr. Labouchere; Answer, Sir Charles W. 
Dilke : 

Carrtz—Transport or ForzGn Carrie—Question, Mr. Thompson ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Mundella ak 

Law or Newsparer Liser—Question, Mr. "Hutchinson ; " Answer, The 
Attorney General 

Army—GENERAL Orrtcers—Rova WARRANT oF 1877 — Question, Mr. 
Trevelyan; Answer, Mr. Childers - 

Merrorotis—ADMIssIon To THE TowER—Question, Mr. Bryce ; : Answer, 
Mr. Childers . ~~ 

Intanp NAvIGATION (InELAND)—SHANNON Improvements — Question, Mr. 
Tottenham ; Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish 

THE FisHERIES ‘(IneLanp)—Loaxs—Question, Colonel Colthurst ; Answer, 
Mr. W. E. Forster 

Empioyers’ Liasiiry Brrr—Question, Mr. Whitworth; Answer, Mr. 
Dodson a 

Rewer or Distress (InzLanp)—Question, Mr. Sexton ; Answer, Mr. W. 


E. Forster .. 
LANDLORD AND TENANT (Inztanp)—Evicrions IN Kzrry—Question, Mr. 
Blennerhassett; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster es 


THE Axoro-Tunxist ConvEnTION—Question, Mr. Chaplin; " Answer, Mr. 
ladstone .. 

Tue Royvat Marmes—TuHE Comarrrzz—Question, Captain Price ; Answer, 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre - se a be 
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Arrica (Wxst Coast) — BomparpMENT oF Bataven — Question, Mr. 
Richard ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke . 

Burcarta—AtEKo Pasna’s Commisston—Question, Mr. W. Cartwright ; 
Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Maerstracy (IRELAND)—TuHE Derry Town Covnor—Question, Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Boroven Franonisz (IRELAND) Bruxt—Question, Mr. Tottenham ; Answer, 
Mr. W. E. Forster 

Tue Britisu Muszum—Narvrat History Muszvm—Question, Mr. Story- 
Maskelyne ; Answer, Mr. Adam 

SouTH Arrica—BasvToLanp—Questions, Mr. W. H.J ames, Mr. Rylands, 
Mr. Courtney ; Answers, Mr. Grant Duff ‘ oe 












































MOTION. 


wa Oo 


PaRLIAMENTARY OaTH (Mr. Braptaven)—Nomination or SEtEct Com- 
MITTEE— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Committee do consist of Twenty-three Members,’’— 
(Mr. Gladstone) 

After short debate, Moved, ‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, ”__( Sir 
H. Drummond Wolf: )- ’After further short debate, Question put :—The 
House divided ; Ayes 100, Noes 256; Majority 156.—(Div. List, No. 8.) 

Original Question again proposed, “That the Committee do consist of 
Twenty-three Members.” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the words ‘‘ Twenty-three,” in order 
to insert the words ‘‘ Twenty-seven,” —(Sir Walter Barttelot,)—instead 
thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words ‘ Twenty-three’ stand part of the 
Question : ’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

After further short debate, Main Question put, ‘and agreed to :— Ordered, 
That the Committee do consist of piataeicdie -three Members :—List of the 
Committee sie " 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—a Quon — 


Surprry—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Army—ARMY 0 a elias aaa Mr. rae: soesaial — 
Short debate thereon 


Motion, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the “Chair,” wa to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crvit Service Estmares. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass I].—Sanarres ayp Expenses oF Pusric DEPARTMENTS. 


(1.) £11,395, to complete the sum for the Lunacy Commission, England. 

(2.) £46, 665, to complete the sum for the Mint, including Coinage. 

(3.) £13,141, to complete the sum for the National Debt Office. 

(4.) £20, 196, to complete the sum for the Patent Office. 

(5.) £19,255, to complete the sum for the Paymaster General’s Oftice. 

(6.) £7,695, to complete the sum for the Public Works Loan Commission and West 
India Islands Relief Commission. 

f z- ) £16,737, to complete the sum for the Record Office. 

53 £35, 870, to complete the sum for the Registrar General’s Office, England. 

* £344, 979, to complete the sum for Stationery and Printing.—After short ne 

Vote agreed to : 
(10.) £17,400, to complete the sum for the Woods, Forests, &c. Office. 
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Suprry—Crvit Service Estimates—Cx itt tinued, 





(11.) £30,618, to complete the sum for the Works and Public Buildings Office. 

(12.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £17,200, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1881, for Her Majesty’s Foreign and other Secret Services ’”’ ae ne 

After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again,’—(Mr. Parnell :)—Question put:—The Committee divided; Ayes 17, 
Noes 102; Majority 85.—(Div. List, No. 9.) 

Original Question again proposed .. Pe a ee 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £12,200, be granted, 
&c.,”’—(Mr. Parnell :|—The Committee divided ; Ayes 20, Noes 91; Majority 71.— 
(Div. List, No. 10.) 

Original Question again proposed :—After debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(13.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “'That a sum, not exceeding £4,856, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 

will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1881, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Department of the Queen’s and Lord 
Treasurer’s Remembrancer in Exchequer, Scotland, of certain Officers in Scotland, 
and other Charges formerly on the Hereditary Revenue” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Item of £218, for the Queen’s Plates 
and Plate for the Royal Company of Archers, be omitted from the proposed Vote,” 

™ Pe esd Gee Lusk :\—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
riginal Question again proposed .. as oe =i 

Motion made, and Suidilon put, “That the Item of £198, for the Queen’s Plates, be 
omitted from the proposed Vote,’—(Sir Andrew Lusk :)—The Committee divided ; 
Ayes 50, Noes 126; Majority 76.—(Div. List, No. 11.) 

After short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(14.) £9,734, to complete the sum for the Fishery Board, Scotland.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to ¢e ee ee ee 

(t5.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £4,391, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1881, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Board of Lunacy in Scotland” 

Moved, “‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’’—(Mr. 
Arthur O’ Connor :)\—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn, 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(16.) £4,694, to complete the sum for the Registrar General’s Office, Scotland.—After 
short debate, Vote agreed to se ee a xe 

Resolutions to be reported. 

Motion ‘made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £14,048, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1881, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Board of Supervision for Relief 
of the Poor and for Expenses under the Public Health and Vaccination Acts, in- 
cluding certain Grants in Aid of Local Taxation in Scotland” .. ee 

After debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again,’”"—(Dr. Cameron :)—After further short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next; Committee also report 

Progress, to sit again upon Monday next. 


Merchant Seamen (Payment of Wages) Bill [Bill 119]— ~ 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—( Mr. Evelyn Ashley) 
Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. Norwood :)—After 

short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Debate adjourned till Mon- 
day next. 


Public Works Loans Bill [Bill 171]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,”—(r. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) ai $3 ve ee 
Amendment proposed, to leave out from the. word “be” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words ‘‘re-committed in respect of 
Clause 2,”—( Mr. Stevenson, )—instead thereof. 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ’’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read the third time, 
Verbal Amendment made ; Bill passed. 
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Suprty—RzrortT—Resolutions (27th May | reported oF ae 
First Ten Resolutions agreed to. 


Eleventh Resolution read a first time :—After short debate, Resolution agreed to. 
Remaining Resolutions agreed to. 


Leases Bill [Bill 177)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Warton) .. 739 
Moved, “That the Debate be now adjourned, (Mr. Courtney :)—Ques- 
tion put, and agreed to :—Debate adjourned till Friday next. 


MOTIONS. 
oor — 


Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act (1870) Amendment Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. O’ Connor Power) 740 
Motion agreed to:—Bill to amend ‘‘ The Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) 

Act (1870),” ordered (Mr. O’ Connor Power, Mr. Gray, Dr. Commins, 
Mr. O'Shaughnessy, Mr. Synan); presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 196.] 

— Committee snenintet and nominated :—List of the Com- 
mittee e's o« 941 


Partnerships (No. 2) Bill—Considered in Committee:—Resolution agreed to, and re- 
ported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Whitwell, Mr. Norwood, Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. Lewis a 


presented, and read the first time [Bill 195] + ‘ 741 
Indastrial Schools (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Callan, Mr. wertin Sir i 
M‘Kenna, Mr. Shaw) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 197] . 741 


LORDS, MONDAY, MAY 831. 
REPoRTING— 

The Evidence taken before the Select Committee from time to time to be 
printed for the use of the Members of this House; but no copies 
thereof to be delivered, except to the Members of the Ponies. 
until further Order (No. 66) ay ‘A 742 


Exementary Epvoation—Szconpary InstRuction—ReEsoLtvutTion— 


Moved to resolve, “That the present introduction of secondary instruction in the publicly 
aided elementary schools requires consideration ; and that the Code of Regulations of 
the Committee of Council on Education be referred to a Select rte for revision 
and simplification,”—(The Lord Norton) : 742 


After debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MAY 31. 


QUESTIONS. 
SO ho 

Sza Fisnerres—TerrriroriaL Waters—Question, Lord Elcho ; Answer, Mr. 

Chamberlain . . 766 
Anuy—Lorp Amzy’s Commrrez—Question, Colonel Owen Williams ; 3 

Answer, Mr. Childers de 767 
Cuanckry Foxps Rutzs—Monryvs Pam ito Covrt—Question, Mr. 8. 

Leighton ; Answer, The Attorney General 767 


TREATY OF BERLIN, ARTICLE 23—PRovinciaL ConstrrutioNs— Question, 
Sir George Campbell; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke ., eo 768 
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MeroanTILE Marmve — Mercuant SEaMEn’s Pensions — LecisLaTion— 
Question, Sir Henry Holland; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain ; 


Persia anD Herat—Treaty oF 1857—Question, Mr. Arnold; Answer, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke 
Law or CopyricHt—Question, Mr. Hanbury- Tracy ; : Knit Mr. Gladstone 


CopIFICATION OF THE ORIMINAL ee Mr. Arthur 
Elliot ; Answer, The Attorney General 

Anny “Abii APproInTMENTS—Question, une O’Beirne ; : "Answer, Mr. 
Childers es 

Royat CoMmMIssiIon UPON Abasoonrcie <~Bakpente or THE AMERICAN 
ASsISTANT eR sg Mr. James Howard; Answer, 
Mr. Gladstone ( 

THE Patent Orrick, ENGLAND, AND THE Ramee OFFICE, ‘Userm Grune 
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Wedderburn ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 

Poor Law (Inutaxp)—Ovr- -pooR REeLIEF—Question, Mr. O’ Shaughnessy; 
Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Peace Preservation (IrEtanD) Act — Compensation — Question, Mr. 
Tottenham ; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland 

Tue Nationa, GAttERY—Damy Apmisston—Question, Mr. D. Geink : 
Answer, Mr. Adam 

Inp1a—East InpIa (EccnEstasticat DzParTMenT)—Question, Mr. Baxter; 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington .. 
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Answer, Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
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Mr. Arnold; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 
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—Question, Mr. O’Connor Power; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 
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[ May 31.] 


MOTION. 


—o OO 


PaRLIAMENT—ORDER OF BusInEss— 

Moved, “‘ That the Orders of the Day subsequent to Committee of Supply be postponed 
until after the Notice of Motion relating to the Parliamentary Oath (Mr. Bradlaugh) 
Committee,’’—(Mr. Gladstone) ise os - + 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “Supply” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘and the Notices of Motion, standing before the Notice of Motion relating to 
the Parliamentary Oath (Mr. Bradlaugh) Committee be postponed until after that 
Notice of Motion,”—(Mr. Watkin Williams,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ”’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—$-Qo— 


SUPPLY—constdered in Committee—Crvit Service EstrmaTes— 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass II.—Sauarres AND Exprenszes oF Pustic DEPARTMENTS. 


(1.) £5,364, to complete the sum for the Lord Lieutenant’s Household, Ireland.— 
After short debate, Vote agreed to.. i es ri 
(2.) £28,778, to complete the sum for the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Offices.— 


After long debate, Vote agreed to.. ais so % 
(3.) £1,539, to complete the sum for the Charitable Donations and Bequests Office, 
Ireland. 


(4.) £98,348, to complete the sum for the Local Government Board, Ireland.—After 
short debate, Vote agreed to a a =% és 
(5.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £22,959, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1881, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of Public Works in Ireland ” 
After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding 
£22,659, begranted, &c,’’—(Mr. Finigan : )}—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(6.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £4,44u, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1881, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Public Record Office in Ireland, and 
of the Keeper of State Papers in Dublin ”’ “ tps oe 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £3,940, be granted, 
&c.’’—(Mr. Finigan :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(7.), £11,968, to complete the sum for the Registrar General’s Office, Ireland. 
(8.) £16,927, to complete the sum for the Valuation and Boundary Survey, Ireland. 


Oxass IIT.—Law anp Justice. 
(9.) aetpee, to complete the sum for Law Charges.—After short debate, Vote 
agreed to oe ve oe ee ee 

(10.) £3,050, to complete the sum for the Public Prosecutor’s Office.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to na ai - wi 

(11.) £150,187, to complete the sum for Criminal Prosecutions, Sheriffs’ Expenses, &c. 
—After short debate, Vote agreed to ¥ oA “ahaa 

Resolutions to be reported. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £122,916, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1881, for such of the Salaries and Expenses of the Chancery Division of the High 
Court of Justice, of the Court of Appeal, and of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
(exclusive of the Central Office), as are not charged on the Consolidated Fund”’ 

Moved, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,”—(Mr. 
Rylands :)—Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee also report Progress ; 
to sit again upon Wednesday, ; 
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[ May 31.) 
MOTIONS. 


SSO oe 


PARLIAMENTARY. OaTH (Mr. BrapLtaveH)—Prorosep Appition To SELECT 
ComMITTEE— 
Moved, “That the Committee on Parliamentary Oath (Mr. Bradlaugh) do consist of 
Twenty-seven Members :—That Sir Harpivex Girrarp, Mr. phen Lord Excuo and 
Mr. Suaw be added to the Committee,”—(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) . 
After short debate, Question me t:—The House divided ; Ayes 148, Noes 
267; Majority 119.—(Div. List, No. 12.) 


Merchant Shipping (Grain Cargoes) Bill [Bill 168]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Anderson) .. 
After short debate, Moved, ‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Ir. 
Mae Iver :)—After further short debate, Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question again proposed :—After short de ate, Original Ques- 
tion put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed to the 
Select Committee on Merchant Shipping. 


Glebe Loans Act (Ireland) Amendment Bill [Bill 181]— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Errington) 
Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed for 
Monday next. 


Fraudulent Debtors (Scotland) Bill [Bill 185j— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”’—(Dr. Cameron) 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed to a Select Committee. 





Local Government Provisional Orders (Fleetwood, &c.) Bill—Ordered - 
Hibbert, Mr. Chamberlain) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 199] 


Agricultural Tenants’ Compensation Bill—Ordered (Sir Thomas Acland, Sir Har- 
court Johnstone, Mr. Evans, Mr. Hussey Vivian, Lord Moreton, Mr. Duckham) ; presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 198] pe ee oe 


Provisional Order Confirmation (Leith) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Arthur Peel, Seoretary 
Sir William Harcourt) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 200] .. oe 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JUNE 1. 


Settled Land Bill (No. 60)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( 7he Earl Cairns) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :-Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday the 10th instant. 


Limitation of Actions Bill— Severally read 2*, and committed to a 
Conveyancing and Law of Property Bill—~ Committee of the Whole House on 
Solicitors Remuneration Bill— Thursday the 10th instant. 


Army (Inp1a)—Lievrenant Rem, 51st Recrent—Question, Observations, 
Lord Waveney ; Reply, The Earl of Morley 

Prers anD Harpours (IrELAND) Act—Grants IN Ar—Question, Obser- 
vations, The Earl of Leitrim; Reply, Earl Spencer ; Observations, 
The Duke of Marlborough .. 

Intanp NaAvicAaTIoNn (IrRELAND)—THE NorTHERn Sysrzm—Question, Obser- 
vations, The Earl of Leitrim ; en Earl Spencer; hagas sas 
The Duke of Marlborough .. os 


Prayer Book Amendment Bill [1.t.]—Presented (The Lord Ebury); read 1* (No. 75) 


Local Courts _of » aaiiaind (Ireland) Bill [.1. ieee steal Lord iit ; 
read 1* (No. oo 
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COMMONS, TUESDAY, JUNE 1. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o0oa— - 
Sotrway Satmon Fisuerres—Question, Sir Richard Musgrave; Answer, 
Sir William Harcourt i <i 


Tue Army Estimates —Transrer oF Votes — Question, General Sir 
George Balfour ; Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish .. re 
Merroporitan Water Svuprpty—Wootwico—Question, Mr. 8. Balfour; 
Answer, Sir William Harcourt ne ihe a 
Post Orricr, ManonestEr—Question, Mr. Jacob Bright; Answer, Mr. 
dam om as ea <s dia 
Pustic WorsHir Recutation Act, 1874—Question, Mr. Warton ; Answer, 
Mr. Gladstone ee ie 5 a 
Untversities oF Scortanp—REeEportT oF THE Royat Commisston—Question, 
Mr. Webster; Answer, Sir William Harcourt we me 
Rattways—Continvovus Braxes—Question, Mr. Baxter; Answer, Mr. 
Chamberlain ., ‘a ay a ag 
Tue Sea FisHerres—Protection or British FisHeERMEN—Questions, Mr. 
Marjoribanks, Mr. Birkbeck ; Answers, Mr. Shaw Lefevre a 
MercanTitE Marine—Ice-nounp VrssELs—Question, Mr. Anderson; An- 
swer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre... iz 3% aa 


MOTIONS. 


—e0o— 


Cyprus (OrpERs in Covncrt)—Morion ror aN ADDRESS— 

Moved, “That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty 
to be graciously pleased to direct Her High Commissioner in Cyprus to propose to 
his Council to repeal the Ordinances establishing forced labour, giving power of 
arbitrary exile, and prohibiting the sale of land to any but British or Turkish sub- 
jects; and further directing him to call upon his Council to consider the reform of 
the tribunals of the Island by the admission of the Greek to an equality with the 
Turkish tongue, and by the nomination of Cypriote Christian judges to an equality 
in numbers and power with the existing Turkish judges; and also directing him to 
report whether, in his opinion, some measure of constitutional or elective goverzment 
might not wisely be introduced into Cyprus,”—(Mr. Rylands) : ae 


After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Svuear Inpustries—Re-Arrorntment or Setect ComMITTEE— 

Moved, That the Select Committee be re-appointed, ‘‘ to inquire into the effects produced 
upon the Home and Colonial Sugar Industries of this Country by the systems of taxa- 
tion, drawbacks, and bounties, on the exportation of Sugar now in force in various 
Foreign Countries ; and to report what steps, if any, it is desirable to take in order 
to obtain redress for any evils that may be found to exist,”—(Mr. Ritchie) oe 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—List of the Committee 5 

Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee on Sugar Industries of the 
Session 1878-9 and 1880 referred to the Select Committee on Sugar Industries. 


Mercuant Suippinc—Nomination or SeLtect CommitTEE— 
Hoved, ‘That the Select Committee on Merchant Shipping do consist of 
Twenty-three Members,”—(Lord Richard Grosvenor) .. ? Bs 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. Arthur Balfour:)— 
After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 28, Noes 128 ; 
Majority 100.—(Div. List, No. 13.) 
Original Question again proposed. 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the words ‘Twenty-three,’ in order 
to insert the words ‘‘ Twenty-five,” —(Mr. Norwood,)—instead thereof. 
Question proposed, ‘‘That the words ‘Twenty-three’ stand part of the 
Question :”"—Question put, and agreed to:—Main Question put, and 
agreed to. 
Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 
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[June 1.] Page 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 

oo 


Conge d@’elire Bill [Bill 158]— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—(Mr. Monk) .. 944 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “‘ upon this day three months,”—(Zord 
Randolph Churchill.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now,’ stand part of the Question: ” 
—After short debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 72, Noes 
97; Majority 25.—(Div. List, No. 14.) 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second 
Reading put off for three months. 


Merchant Seamen (Payment of Wages, &c.) Bill [Bill 119]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [28th May], 

‘“ That the Bill be now read a second time :’—Question again pro- 
posed :—Debate resumed .. is i +» 955 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “it is the opinion of this House the exceptional Law by which seamen are liable 
to arrest without warrant and imprisonment with hard labour for simple breach of 
contract should be repealed,’’—(Mr. Gorst,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question: ’—After short debate, Original Question put, and 
agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed for Monday next. 








Land Drainage Provisional Order (Frodsham, &c.) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Arthur 


Peel, Secretary Sir William Harcourt) ‘ 974 
COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2. 
ConTROVERTED Exxctions—Borovucu or ATHLONE— 
Judges’ Report read "vy ¢3 “ .. 975 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—Oo07 — 


Hours of Polling (Boroughs) Bill [Bill 134]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’—( Mr. Ashton Dilke) 976 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three months,”—(r. 
Mark Stewart.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question : ” 
—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday 15th June. 


Valuation of Land Bill [Bill 143]— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(J/r. Ramsay) .. 1000 
After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 


Anctent Monuments — Morion ror A Sztxcr Commirrez [ADJOURNED 
DesatE |— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [25th May], 
‘That a Select Committee be appointed, &c. :’”’—Question again pro- 
posed :—Debate resumed .. .s sa .. 1010 

After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 63, Noes 

148 ; Majority 85.—(Div. List, No. 15.) 
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MOTIONS. 


—$ On Qen— 


Supreme Court of Judicature (District Courts) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Joseph Cowen, 
Sir Baldwyn Leighton, Mr. Rowley Hill, Mr. Eustace Smith); presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 202.] 


Highways (Horse Rate) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Sotheron Estcourt, Mr. Reginald Yorke, 
Mr. Chester Master, Mr. Heneage); presented, and read the first time [Bill 203] 


Employers and Workmen Act (1875) (Extension to Seamen) Bill—Ordered 
(Mr. Burt, Mr. Joseph Cowen, Mr. Gourley, Mr. Gorst, Mr. Macdonald); presented, and 


read the first time [Bill 204] 


Relief of Distress (Ireland) Act (1880) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. W. E. 
Forster, Lord Frederick Cavendish); presented, and read the first time [Bill 205.] 


Bankruptcy Bill—Ordered (Mr. Mor Beit Sir Charles Mills) ; presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 206]. a . .. 1018 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JUNE 3. 


Burials Bill (No. 73)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Chancellor) . 1013 
Amendment moved, to leave out (‘ ‘now ”) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘‘ this day three months,””)—( Zhe Bishop of Lincoln.) 
After long debate, on Question, that (‘‘now’’) stand part of the Motion? 
their Lordships divided ; Contents 126, Not-Contents 101 ; Majority 25. 


Division List, Contents and Not-Contents ~s . 1068 
Resolved in the Affirmative :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed r a 


Committee of the Whole House on Zuesday the 15th instant. 
COMMONS, THURSDAY, JUNE 3. 
QUESTIONS. 


—_—oNoa— 


Prisons Act—Starrorp Prison—Question, Mr. P. A. Taylor; Answer, 


Mr. Arthur Peel 1071 
UNREFORMED CORPORATION s—Luzcrstariox—Question, Mr. Davey ; Answer, 
Sir William Harcourt : 1071 
Scrence axp Arnt—InpustriaL Museum ror Scorzaxp—Question, Mr. D. 
M‘Laren; Answer, Mr. Gladstone vs 1072 
Tux CoMMERCIAL TREATIES W 1rH France — Question, Mr. Mac Iv er: 
Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 1072 
Tue OaTH OF Aieciance—LxarstaTion—Question, Mr. O’Donnell ; An- 
swer, Mr. Gladstone ; 1073 
Inpia (Frvance)—TuHE LATE Inpran Bupeet—Question, Mr. 0” Donnell ; 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington .. 1074 
Eeyrpt—ReEvivat oF THE StAvE TraADE—Question, Sir John Keunaway ; 
Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 1075 
Irnetanp — CoMPENSATION FoR AGRARIAN ‘Ovrraces — " Question, Mr. 
Tottenham ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster .. 1076 
CRIMINAL Law—Oase oF Wiii1amM M‘ Curz0ce—Questions, ‘Mr. Macliver, 
Mr. Baxter; Answers, Mr. Arthur Peel .. 1076 
Navy—Tue Roya, Marines (ReE- -ORGANIZATION) —Question, Lord Henry 
Lennox ; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre e 1077 


Rivers Con sERVANCY—-LEGISLATION—Question, Mr. Harcourt ; Answer, Mr. 
Dodson ee ee ee ee ef 1078 
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Sir William Harcourt 6 “F . 1078 
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Northcote; Answer, Mr. Gladstone fa . 1079 
Tue IrisH ene. ee Mr. T. D. Sullivan; Answer, Mr. 
W. E. Forster rie | .. 1079 
Contacious DisEAsEs CAwneats) shai Theeloniried or CATTLE FRoM IRE- 
LAND—Question, Mr. Lowther; Answer, Mr. Mundella . 1079 
Metrorotis ManaGEMENT AcT ee Mr. Ritchie ; Answer, 
Mr. Dodson .. 1080 
Utuster Kine or Anus—Question, Dr. Lyons Answer, Tai Frederick 
Cavendish ., 1081 
Lonpon Customs Danone: Sis cuhaieinenteed ee me 8 Sir Richard 
Green Price; Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish . .. 1081 
Boarp or Works (IRELAND)—Question, Mr. O’Connor Power; Answer, 
Mr. W. E. Forster si -» 1082 
PARLIAMENTARY OATHS AND AFFIRMATION ~— _ Question, Mr. Mark 
Stewart; Answer, Mr. Labouchere ue ee 1083 


Pustic Bustvess—Boroven Franouise (IRELAND) Brut—RELiEr oF Dis- 
TRESS (IRELAND) Brrxt—Questions, The fae 8 Mr. Plunket; 


Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster . 1088 
Navy—H.M.8. ‘“ Aratanta ”—Question, Lord Henry Casini Answer, 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre 1084 
Empiovers’ LiasBiLiry Drsz~tasettont Mr. Shenae Vivian ; Answer, Mr. 

Gladstone .. et J ee .. 1084 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_—o 0 
Employers’ Liability Bill [Bill 118]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—( Mr. Dodson) .. 1085 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “‘a Select Committee be appointed to consider and report on a system of 
general insurance against such accidents as are proposed to be dealt with by the 
present Bill,”—(M?r. Knowles,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :’”—After long debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be 
now adjourned,”—(Mr. Gorst :)—After further debate, Motion, by 
leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to:—Main Question put, and agreed 
to :—Bill read a second time, and committed for To-morrow. 


Salmon and Freshwater Fishery Laws Amendment Bill 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Sir Joseph Bailey) 1162 
Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and committed 

for Monday 21st June. 


Bankruptcy Act Amendment Bill [Bill 163]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Whitwell) .. 1162 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to : Bill read a second time, 
and committed to a Select Committee. 
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MOTIONS. 


— oo Oo 


Lonpon Water Suprpry—Morion For A Suiror ComMMITTEE— 


Moved, “That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire and report as to the 
expediency of acquiring on behalf of the I Inhabitants @ of London the undertakings of 
the existing Metropolitan Water Companies ; and also to examine and report whether 
certain agreements, or any of them, already ‘entered into provisionally for the pur- 
chase of these Companies would furnish a satisfactory basis for such an acquisition ; 
and, further, to inquire and report as to the nature and extent of the powers of the 
Water Companies to levy Water Rates and Rents, and how far it wer be desirable to 
modify the same,”—(Secretary Sir William Harcourt) 


After debate, Question put, and agreed to :—List of the Committee 


Liverpool Corporation Water Bill — Select Committee nominated : —List of the Com- 


Representation of the People (Scotland) Act (1868) Amendment Bill—Ordered 
(Mr. M‘Lagan, Colonel Alexander, Mr. Robert Duff’); presented, and read the first time 


[Bill 208] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JUNE 4. 
New Pezr— 
William Archer Amherst, Esquire (commonly called Viscount Holmes- 
dale) summoned by writ to the House of Lords, in his father’s ey 
of Amherst of Montreal in the county of Kent 


InsURANCE aGarnst SicknEss anD Ox~p Acz—Observations, The Earl of 
Carnarvon ; Reply, Earl Granville :—Short debate thereon 

‘REGINA v. Broapizy ”—Question, Lord Stanley of Alderley ; Answer, 
The Lord Chancellor os oe 

Income Tax (InELAND)—ScHEDULE As-Queititt, Lord Oranmore wad 
Browne ; Answer, Earl Spencer 

LonDon Warer Suprpty—Observations, Question, The Earl of Camper- 
down; Answer, The Earl of Fife ¥ oe ; 
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PaRLIAMENT—OrRDER—Notice of Question, Mr. Callan; Question, Mr. 
Parnell; Answer, Mr. Speaker :. : 
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Answer, Mr. Faweett ste 
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Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 
THE Maaistracy (IrELanp)—County Mzarq—Carram Branazon—Quee- 
tion, Mr. Metge; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster ; 
Nationat Epvcation (IrEtanp)—Tue Inisu Lisiavatin—Question, Mr. 
Sexton ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster > 
Sovrn Avasca—Onrrwaro—Queation, Mr. Whalley ; Answer, Mr. Grant 


Duff ee . ee 
Pusiic Worxs Loans Act—Taait. Farsiven iain, Mr. Pell; iwi, 
Mr. Dodson , 
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Surrty—Order for Committee read ; Motion. made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Navy—Re-sates or Storrs—Morion ror A SeLEect ComMMITTEE— 


Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “‘a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the circumstances attend- 
ing certain purchases and re-sales at enormous loss of porter, hay, and other stores, 
described at page 126 of the Report of the Comptroller and Auditor General on 
the Naval Appropriation Accounts, and the system under which, but for an acci- 
dental circumstance, the transactions would have escaped notice, and to consider 
what measures should be adopted to prevent such a waste of 0 money in the 
future,’’—(Dr. Cameron,)—instead thereof 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words onene to be left out stand sens 
of the Question: ”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 


drawn. 


Froceine in THE Army anp Navy—Observations, Mr. Gorst; Reply, 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre :—Short debate thereon ‘ 
Navy—Srate or THE Navy—Observations, Mr. Bentinck : :—Short debate 


thereon oe ve oe ° 
Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, anil 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—constdered in Committee—Navy EstmarTes. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £2,041,152, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Expense 
of Wages, &c. to Seamen and Marines, which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1881” 

After debate, Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again, ”_( Mr. Arthur O’ Connor :)—After further short debate, Question put, and 
negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £760,143, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Expense of 
Victuals and Clothing for Seamen and Marines, which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1881” 

Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,” —(Mr. , 
Biggar :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

(3) £134,614, to complete the sum for the Admiralty Office.—After short debate, 

ote agreed to 

(4.) £145,709, to complete the sum for the Coast Guard Service and Royal Naval 
Reserves, &e. 


Resolutions to be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £84,831, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Expenses of the several 
Scientific Departments of the Navy, which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1881 ” 

After short debate, Moved, “‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, ‘and ask leave to 
sit again,”’ (Sir H. Drummond Wolff :)—After further short debate, Question put: 
—The Committee divided ; Ayes 52, Noes 175; Majority 123.—(Div. List, No. 16.) 

Original Question again proposed :—Moved, “That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair,’ — (Lord Randolph Churchill: -\—Question put:—The Committee divided ; 
Ayes 43, Noes 173 ; Majority 130.—(Div. List, No. 17.) 

Original Question again proposed :—Moved, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again,” —( Colonel Makins : :)—Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee also report Progress ; 
to sit again upon Wednesday. 
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said Bill,”—( Zhe Earl of Morley) ee .. 1447 
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Moved, “ That it is expedient that the Secretary of State for War should consider whe- 
ther the amount of the regulation value of an Officer’s Commission might not be paid 
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dying intestate, to his administrators,”’—(Harl Percy) oe ° 
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Gzorcz Cor~tEy—Question, Sir David Wedderburn ; Answer, Mr. 


Grant Duff ee és ss oe .» 1614 
PARLIAMENTARY ExEcTions—Orrcunar oF “‘ Toe Liperan Centrat Orrice”’ 

—Question, Mr. Gorst; Answer, Sir William Harcourt .» 1615 
Scrence anp Arnt—Tue Natrona, Gattery— Extension or TIME oF 

Oreninc—Question, Mr. D. Grant; Answer, Mr. Adam -» 1616 
Tue Royat Commission on AcricuttuRE—Questions, Mr. Chaplin, Mr. 

Mac Iver; Answers, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Speaker “a .. 1617 
Navy—Tue MepireRRANEAN FreetT—Question, Baron Henry de Worms; 

Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke ti es .. 1619 
Sourn ArxicA—Txe Basvros—Question, Sir Henry Holland; Answer, 

Mr. Grant Duff ‘Gi - my .. 1619 
Str Bartte Frerzt, H.M. Hien Commisstoner—Questions, Sir Wilfrid 

Lawson, Sir Stafford Northcote; Answers, Mr. Grant Duff .. 1620 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Orion 
Ways anp Mzans—Order for Committee read :— 


PaRLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE HovsE— 
Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,”—(Mr. Gladstone) .. 1621 
After short debate, Motion agreed to, — 


WAYS AND MEANS—considered in Committee—Finanorat STATEMENT— 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That, towards raising the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty, in addition to the Duties of Income Tax granted by ‘The Customs 
and Inland Revenue Act, 1880,’ there shall be charged, collected, and paid for the 
year which commenced on the sixth day of April, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty, in respect of all Property, Profits, and Gains mentioned or described as 
chargeable in the Act of the sixteenth and seventeenth years of Her Majesty’s 
reign, chapter thirty-four, the following Duties of Income Tax (that is to say) - 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual value or amount of Property, Profits, 
and Gains chargeable under Schedules (A), (C), (D), or (E) of the said Act, 
the Duty of One Penny ; 

And for every Twenty Shillings of the annual value of the occupation of Lands, 
Tenements, Hereditaments, and Heritages chargeable under Schedule (B) of 
the said Act, the Duty of One Halfpenny : 

Provided always, That, with the view of securing the additional Duties and affording 
the proper right of deduction in respect thereof, where any Dividends, Interest, 
or other annualsums are due or payable half-yéarly or quarterly in the course of 
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Ways anp Mgans—FinancraL Sratement—Committee—continued. 
the said year, and one of the half-yearly payments, or two of the quarterly pay- 
ments, shall have been made, and Duty at the rate of Five Pence shall have been 
deducted therefrom, the other half-yearly payment or quarterly payments shall be 
charged with the additional Duty of Two Pence for every Twenty Shillings of the 
amount thereof” ., ‘7 ne ee -» 1622 
After long debate, Resolution agreed to. 
Other Resolutions moved and agreed to. 
The Resolutions ““s ve _ .. 1706 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock ; Oommittee to 
sit again Zo-morrow. 
Hares and Rabbits Bill [Bill 194)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—( Secretary Sir William 
Harcourt) “s ee: -» 1709 
Motion made, and Question, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”’— 
(Mr. Brand,)—put, and agreed to :—Debate adjourned till Monday next. 
Spirits Bill [Bill 210}— 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Lord Frederick 
Cavendish) .. “% zy wa .. 1721 
After short debate, Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That the Debate be 
now adjourned,’’—(Lord Frederick Cavendish,)—put, and agreed to :— 
Debate adjourned till Monday next. 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Pease, 
Viscount Castlereagh) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 213] .. »- 1722 
LORDS, FRIDAY, JUNE 11. 
TREATY oF BeERuin, ARTICLE 61—ARMENIA—Observations, Question, The 
Earl of Carnarvon ; Reply, Earl Granville:—Short debate thereon .. 1722 
Srate oF IrELanp—Acrarian AaitraTion — Observations, Lord Dunsany 
Lord Monteagle, The Earl of Dunraven ; Reply, Earl Spencer ». 1787 
Ovurraces (IRELAND)—Morion ror A Retrurn— 
Moved, “ For a Return of all cases of murder, maiming, or injury to the person since the 
last Spring Assizes, for which claim for compensation has been made under the Peace 
Preservation (Ireland) Act, which has recently expired,”’—(The Earl of Leitrim) - 1749 
Motion agreed to :—Return ordered to be laid before the House. 
COMMONS, FRIDAY, JUNE 11. 
\ QUESTIONS. 
$e 
PARLIAMENTARY QOatH (Mr. Brapitavcn) — Notice of Motion, Mr. 
Labouchere + ‘ es ~ .. 1750 
Intanp Navieation (IrELanp)—THe SHannon Drarmace—Question, Sir 
Patrick O’Brien ; Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish .. 33 751 
Tae Army—DeparTMEenTAL CommitrEE—Questions, Sir Patrick O’Brien ; 
Answers, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman ¥ Ra .. 1751 
Merropouitan District Ramway—Tue Cuzar Trans Act—Question, 
Mr. Firth; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain .. mes .. 1751 
Inpia_(Frvance)—Tue Inpian Bupcet—Question, Mr. Baxter; Answer, 
The Marquess of Hartington es ss ~. 1752 
Customs RE-ORGANIZATION—Question, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answer, 
Lord Frederick Cavendish o° ee oo eo» 1752 
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TurKEY — Eastern RovumetiA— Question, Lord ee Churchill ; 
Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke ne . 


Navy—Tue Pensioner Res—ERvVE—GREENWICH HosPiTaL Didi viaua 


tion, Captain Price; Answer, Mr. T. Brassey ie . 1755 
Revier or Distress (IrELAND)—Questions, Mr. Mitchell Henry, Mr. 

Sexton ; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster .. . 1755 
AFGHANISTAN—RvumovurED Evacvation—Question, Mr. Adinaatt Bartlett ; 

Answer, The Marquess of Hartington .. an . 1759 
PRESENTMENT SEssions oa snc tetrad Mr. Parnell; Answers, Mr. 

W. E. Forster . 1759 
Tue MrepIrERRANEAN—THE eee icnne--Gaeblices Mr. H. Pete ; 

Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke be yy «. 1760 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_—c0o— 


Ways anv Means—Report—Resolutions [June 10] reported. 


Moved, ‘‘ That Resolutions 7 and 10 be re-committed for amendment,’’— 
(Mr. Gladstone) es ve oe .. 1761 


Motion agreed to. 


Resolved, That this House will immediately resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. 


(In the Committee. ) 
Re-committed Resolution 7 (Licences) read. 
Moved, ‘‘That ‘ Fifty Pounds’ be inserted instead of ‘One Hundred 
Pounds,’ and ‘Twenty Pounds’ instead of ‘Twenty-five Pounds,’ ”’— 
(Mr. Gladstone :)—After short debate, Amendment agreed to. 
Re-committed Resolution 10 (Duties on Wines) read és . 1763 
Moved, ‘In line 13, to strike out ‘2d.’ and insert ‘23d.’ (Mr. 
Gladstone : :)—After short debate, Amendment agreed to. 
Moved, ‘‘That the Resolutions, as amended, be reported upon Monday 
next: ”—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions, as amended, to be reported upon Monday next; Committee 
to sit again this day. 


The other Resolutions read a first time. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the said Resolutions be now read a second time ” i. 1768 
After debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Resolutions agreed to. 


Bill, upon Resolutions 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, and 9, Ordered (Mr. Playfair, 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord Frederick Cavendish). 


Relief of Distress (Ireland) Act (1880) Amendment Bill— 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second peer GR as Frederick 
Cavendish) re .. 1785 


After debate, Moved, ‘That “the Debate be now saan Mr. 
Parnell :)\—Motion agreed to :—Debate adjourned tili this day. 


The House suspended its sitting at ten minutes to Seven of the clock. 


The House resumed its sitting at Nine of the clock. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY 


——o0c— 







Suprty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ’’— 


Anmat Vaccrnation—Resotution—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘as cowpock lymph direct from the calf, commonly known as animal vaccine, 
is of at least equal value as a prophylactic against smallpox with the ordinary human- 
ised lymph, and as its use affords an absolute guarantee against the propagation 
of those human diseases occasionally invaccinated with humanised lymph, this 
House is of opinion that to meet the objections to vaccination founded on the pos- 
sible communication of other disease through that operation, a supply of animal 
vaccine should be provided by the National Vaccine Establishment for the use 
of those who prefer it to the ordinary lymph,”—(Dr. Cameron,)—instead thereof .. 1811 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Sanetion After long debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ” 
—Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Committee deferred till Monday next. 



































Registration of Voters (Ireland) Bill [Bill 150]— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 9th June] ee ». 1855 
After short time spent therein, .Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 


Qo 


Srrpenpiary Macistrates, &c. (IRELAND)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That there be laid before this House, Returns of Stipendiary Magistrates in 
Ireland, specifying the name, district, and date of appointment in each case, and 
distinguishing the cases in which such Magistrates, previous to their appointment, 
had professional knowledge of the law: 

Of the number of Petty Session Courts held in the district of each Stipendiary Magis- 
trate in Ireland during the year ended the 1st day of June 1880, specifying the dates 
on which and the places at which such Courts were held: 

And, of the number of Petty Session Courts in Ireland attended by Stipendiary Magis- 
trates during the year aforesaid, and of the number of such Courts adjourned without 
transaction of business, in consequence of the want of a sufficient attendance of 
Magistrates, specifying the date and plave of each such Court,’’—(M. Sexton) «» 1868 


Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 31, Noes 19; Majority 12.— 
(Div. List, No. 19.) 


Kingstown Enfranchisement Bill—Ordered (Mr. Foley, Mr. Meldon, Mr. Sexton); 


presented, and read the first time [Bill 214] “i ve es 1863 
Public Health (Ireland) Act (1878) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Redmond, Mr. 

Martin, Mr. Fay, Mr. Foley); presented, and read the first time [Bill 215] +. 1863 
Inclosure (Llanfair Hills) Provisional Order Bill— Ordered (Mr. Arthur Peel, Secre- 

tary Sir William Harcourt) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 216] «- 1863 


Inclosure Provisional Order (Clent Hill Common) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Arthur 
Peel, Secretary Sir William Harcourt) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 217]... 1864 


Inclosure Provisional Order (Abbotside Common) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Arthur 
Peel, Secretary Sir William Harcourt) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 218] .. 1864 


Fraudulent Debtors (Scotland) Bill— 
Select Committee nominated :~List of the Committee .. 
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LORDS, MONDAY, JUNE 14. 


Eartpom or Mar—Re£soivtrions— 


Moved to resolve, That whereas the Select Committee appointed ‘‘to consider the 
matter of the petition of the Earl of Mar and Kellie, presented on the 5th of June 
1877” (the prayer in which petition was that the title of Earl of Mar should be 
brought down to the date of 1565 from its existing place on the Union Roll), 
‘and the precedents applicable thereto,” reported to the House on the 27th July 
1877 ‘‘ that they had not been able to discover any precedents of orders made by 
the House for altering the order of precedence of the Peers of Scotland on the Union 
Roll,’ and further ‘‘that they were not’ disposed to recommend that any’ order 
should be made on the petition of the Earl of Mar and Kellie’’; in order to give 
due effect to the recommendation contained in this Report it is incumbent upon this 
House to rescind their order of 26th February 1875, which ran as follows, viz.: 
“That at the future meetings of the Peers of Scotland assembled under any Royal 
Proclamation for the election of a Peer or Peers to represent the Peerage of Scotland 
in Parliament, the Lord Clerk Register, or the Clerks of Session officiating thereat 
in his name, do call the title of Earl of Mar according to its place on the Roll of 
Peers of Scotland called at such election, and do receive and count the vote of the 
Earl of Mar claiming to vote in right of the said Earldom, and do it, him to 
take part in the proceedings of such election,”—(The Earl of Galloway «. 1865 

After debate, on Question? their Lordships divided ; Contents 49, Not- 


Contents 41 ; Majority 8. 
List of Contents and Not-Contents ., An .» 1887 
Resolved in the Affirmative. 


Srreer Accipents (MztTRopoiis)—Question, Observations, Lord Forbes, 
Viscount Templetown, The Earl of Airlie; Reply, The Harl of Fife.,, 1888 


Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister Bill [1.v.]—Presented ( The Lord Houghton) ; 
read 13 (No. 85) ee ee ee ee «+ 1890 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JUNE 14. 


ControvertED Exxctions—City or Herzrorp, Borovcn or DunGANNon, 
County or LonponpErRY, Orty or LonponpERRY, Boroven oF Ban- 
pon BripcE— 
Judges’ Letters, Certificates, and Reports read ci .. 1890 


Sir Barre Frere—Withdrawal of Resolution, Sir David Wedderburn ,, 1893 


QUESTIONS. 


—onQiom 


Poor Law (IrEtanp)—Mepicat Arrenpance 1n Cavan—Question, Mr. 
Biggar ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster ri ed .. 1894 

PEACE PrEsERVATION (IRELAND)—Cuarce or Exrra Poxice—Question, 
Lord Randolph Churchill ; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland 1894 

Perstan Consvutar Court, ConsTanTINoPpLE—OaszE or Mr. ArsENIAN— 


Question, Mr. Slagg; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke .. os 1895 
Treaty oF Wasuincton—Tue Fisnery Arrticres—Questions, Sir Henry 

Holland, Colonel Colthurst ; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke .. 1896 
Morocco—Retiaious Liserry—Question, Mr. Serjeant Simon ;° Answer, 

Sir Charles W. Dilke ‘- a ve .. 1896 
Kriyepom or Iraty—TuHe CoLtecze oF THE PropacaAnpA—Question, Mr. 

Errington; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke nr .. 1897 
Tue Inp1a Orrice—THe Arcuives AND Pusiic Documents—Question, 

Sir Eardley Wilmot; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington .. 1897 
InELAND—TxHE Boarp or Nationa, Epucation—Case or Mrs. Mary J. 

Conway—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster -,. 1898 


IrnELAND—NartionaL ScHoot Tracers’ Resmwences,. &¢.—Question, Mr. 
Errington ; Auswer, Mr. W. E. Forster ., iin bin e» 1898 
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Sparn—Asoition or Stavery in Cusa—Question, Mr. T. Fry; Answer, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke a > ia 

Distress (IRELAND)—Question, Mr. Dawson; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Law anv Justice—Hicu Courr or Justice (Cuancery Drviston)—TuE 
Lists or Monzys—Question, Mr. Stanley Leighton; Answer, Lord 
Frederick Cavendish . xs “ 

PARLIAMENTARY ELEctions—Sotprers—10 & 11 Vier. c. 21, s. 3—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Gorst ; Answer, Sir William Harcourt a ? 

Navy—Greenwicu Hosprratc—Locat Rates—Question, Mr. Gorst; An- 
swer, Mr. T. Brassey “i - ee 

Merroporis Locan Manacement Act—Tue DrainacE— Question, Sir 
George Campbell ; Answer, Sir William Harcourt ‘3 


M. CHatitemet Lacour, THE French AmMBAssADOR—Questions, Mr. Otway, 

Mr. O’Donnell; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke nies 

Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. O’Donnell be not now heard,’’—( Mr. Gladstone) 

Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. Parnell :)—After 
long debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 139, Noes 245 ; 
Majority 106.—(Div. List, No. 20.) 

Question again proposed, ‘“‘ That Mr. O’Donnell be not now heard ”’ 

Moved, ‘‘That this House do now adjourn,”—(Major Nolan :)—After 
debate, Question put: — The House divided; Ayes 58, Noes 224; 
Majority 166.—(Div. List, No. 21.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. O’Donnell be not now heard”. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Lerd Elcho :)—After 
debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 97, Noes 298; Ma- 
jority 201.—(Div. List, No. 22.) 

Question again proposed, ‘That Mr. O’Donnell be not now heard” ,, 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “‘ That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “‘a Select Committee be appointed to search the Journals of the House and 
report the circumstances under which a Motion that a Member of the House be not 
heard has been made,”—(M/1. Gorst,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question :’’"—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn :—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Iretanp—Tue Coast Guarp—Question, Mr. Blake; Answer, Mr. Shaw 


Lefevre : ‘e be me : 
Scrence AnD Art—Tue Bririss Musrum—Tue Asupurnoam MSS.— 
—Question, Mr. T. Fry ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone en ie 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o0o— 


Wild Birds Protection Law Amendment Bill [Bill 211)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Ifr. Dillwyn) | .. 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 

and committed for Monday next. 


Ways anp Mrans— 


Customs and Inland Revenue Bill— 

Resolutions [June 11] reported, and agreed to. : 

Instruction to the Gentlemen appointed to prepare and bring in a Bill upon the 
Resolutions reported from the Committee of Ways and Means on the 11th day of 
June, and agreed to, That they do make provision therein pursuant to the Resolutions 
now reported and agreed to. 


Bill presented, and read the first time [Bill 221.] 
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TWENTY-SECOND PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





LORDS. 


—_—o1Qo— 


NEW PEERS. 


Fripay, May 7. 

The Right honble George William Viscount Barrington, created Baron Shute of 
Beckett in the county of Berks. 

The r ht — William Watson, Baron Watson of Thankerton in the county 
of Lanark. 

Sir Ivor Bertie Guest, Baronet, created Baron Wimborne of Canford Magna in 
the county of Dorset. 


Tuurspay, May 13. 
Sir — Palk, Baronet, created Baron Haldon of Haldon in the county of 
evon. 
Montagu William Lowry-Corry, esquire, C.B., created Baron Rowton of Rowton 
Castle in the county of Salop. 


TuurspAy, May 20. 

Alexander Dundas Ross Cochrane Wishart-Baillie, esquire, created Baron 
Lamington of Lamington in the county of Lanark. 

Charles Frederick Abney Hastings, esquire, created Baron Donington of 
Donington Park in the county of Leicester. 


Turspay, May 25. 


Sir Arthur Edward Guinness, Baronet, created Baron Ardilaun of Ashford in the 
county of Galway. 


TuurspDay, May 27. 

The Right honble Edward Lord Skelmersdale created Earl of Lathom in the 
county palatine of Lancaster. 

George Watson Lord Sondes created Viscount Throwley in the county of Kent 
and Earl Sondes of Lees Court in the said county. . 

The Right honble Robert Lowe created Viscount Sherbrooke of Sherbrooke in the 
county of Surrey. 

The Right honble William Francis Cowper-Temple created Baron Mount-Temple 
of Mount-Temple in the county of Sligo. 

The Right honble Edward Hugessen Knatchbull-Hugessen created Baron 
Brabourne of Brabourne in the county of Kent. 


Fripay, JuNE 4. 

William Archer Amherst, esquire (commonly called Viscount Holmesdale) sum- 
moned by writ to the House of Lords, in his father’s barony of Amherst of 
Montreal in the county of Kent. 


Monpay, June 7. 
Arthur Edwin Hill-Trevor, esquire (commonly called Lord Arthur Edwin Hill- 
Trevor) created Baron Trevor of Brynkinalt in the county of Denbigh. 















TWENTY-SECOND PARLIAMENT OF THE UntTEp Kinapom—continued. 


‘SAT FIRST. 


Frmay, Aprit 30. 
The Lord Clanbrassill (Earl of Roden), after the death of his nephew. 


Monvay, May 3. 
The Marquess of Anglesey, after the death of his brother. 


TvEspay, June 1. 
The Earl Innes (Duke of Roxburghe), after the death of his father. 


Monpay, JuneE 14. 
The Earl of Yarborough, after the death of his father. 





COMMONS, 


—aoor— 


NEW WRITS ISSUED. 


Monpay, May 3. 

For Edinburgh County, v. Right honble William Ewart Gladstone, First Lord of 
the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

For Ozford City, v. Sir William George Granville Venables Vernon Harcourt, 
knight, Secretary of State. 

For Hackney, v. Right honble Henry Fawcett, Postmaster General. 

For Hackney, v. John Holms, esquire, Commissioner of the Treasury. 

For Pontefract, v. Right honble Hugh Culling Eardley Childers, Secretary 


of State. 

For Birmingham, v. Right honble John Bright, Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. 

For Birmingham, v. Right honble Joseph Chamberlain, President of the Board 
of Trade. 


For Zaunton, v. Sir Henry James, knight, Attorney General. 

For Durham City, v. Farrer Herschell, esquire, Solicitor General. 

For Shrewsbury, v. Charles Cecil Cotes, esquire, Commissioner of the Treasury. 

For Bath, v. Sir Arthur Divett Hayter, baronet, Commissioner of the Treasury. 

For Sheffield, v. Right honble Anthony John Mundella, Vice President of the 
Committee of Council for Education. 

For Hastings, v. Thomas Brassey, esquire, Commissioner of the Admiralty. 

For Chester City, v. Right honble John George Dodson, President of the Local 
Government Board. 

For — County, v. Right honble George Osborne Morgan, Judge Advocate 

eneral. 

For Leeds, v. Right honble William Ewart Gladstone, First Lord of the Treasury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer. : 

For Bradford, v. Right honble William Edward Forster, Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

For Radnor District Boroughs, v. Right honble Spencer Compton Cavendish, 
commonly called Marquess of Hartington, Secretary of State. 

For Marlborough Borough, v. Right honble Charles William Brudenell Bruce, 
commonly called Lord Charles Bruce, Vice Chamberlain of Her Majesty’s 
Household. ; 

For Kidderminster Borough, v. John Brinton, esquire, Steward or Bailiff of Her 
Majesty’s Three Chiltern Hundreds of Stoke, Desborough, and Bonenham, 
in the county of Buckingham. 

For Nottingham Borough, v. John Skerrow Wright, esquire, deceased. 
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Wenpnespay, May 5. 
For eo v. Right honble Lord Kensington, Controller of the House- 
hold, 
For —— _— of Burghs, v. John M‘Laren, esquire, Lord Advocate of 
eotland. 
For Clackmannan and Kinross Counties, v. Right honble William Patrick Adam, 
First Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings. 



































Monpay, May 10. 

For Lancashire (North Eastern Division), v. Right honble Spencer Compton 
Cavendish, commonly called Marquess of Hartington, Secretary of State. 
For a County, v. Right honble Hugh Law, Attorney General for 

eland. 


TuEspay, May 11. 

For Mallow, v. William Moore Johnson, esquire, Her Majesty’s Solicitor General 
for Ireland. 

For Sandwich, v. Right honble Edward Hugessen Knatchbull-Hugessen, Manor 
of Northstead. 

For Meath County, v. Charles Stewart Parnell, esquire, who having been returned 
as a Member for the said County of Meath, and also for the County of Mayo 
and for the City of Cork, has elected to sit for the City of Cork. 

For Mayo County, v. Charles Stewart Parnell, esquire, who having been returned 
as a Member for the said County of Mayo, and also for the County of Meath 
and for the City of Cork, has elected to sit for the City of Cork. 


Tuurspay, May 20. 

For Derby, v. Samuel Plimsoll, esquire, Chiltern Hundreds. 

For Wycombe, v. Colonel the honble William Henry Peregrine Carington, one of 
the Grooms in Waiting on Her Majesty. 

For Louth County, v. Alexander Martin Sullivan, esquire, Manor of Northstead. 


Tuurspay, May 27. 
For London University, v. Right honble Robert Lowe, now Viscount Sherbrooke, 
called up to the House of Peers. 





NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


Monpay, May 10. : 
Bath—Sir Arthur Divett Hayter, baronet. 
Oxford City—Alexander William Hall, esquire. 
Shrewsbury—Charles Cecil Coates, esquire. 
Hackney—Right honble Henry Fawcett. 
Taunton—Sir Henry James, knight. 
Hastings—Thomas Brassey, esquire. 

Durham City—Farrer Herschell, esquire. 
Hackney—John Holms, esquire. i 
Marlborough—Lord Charles Bruce. i 
Nottingham Borough—Arnold Morley, esquire. 4 
Leeds—Herbert John Gladstone, esquire. i 


Turspay, May 11. 


Chester City—Right honble John George Dodson. 
Birmingham—Right honble Joseph Chamberlain. 
Shefield—Right honble Anthony John Mundella. — 
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TWENTY-SECOND PARLIAMENT OF THE UntteD Kryapom—continued. 


Taurspay, May 20. 

Birmingham—Right honble John Bright (made the Affirmation required by Law). 

Lancaster County (North Eastern Division) — Right honble Spencer Compton 
Cavendish, commonly called Marquess of Hartington. 

Pontefract—Right honble Hugh Culling Eardley Childers. 

Bradford—Right honble William Edward Forster. 

Denbigh County—Right honble George Osborne Morgan. 

Kidderminster—John Brinton, esquire. 

Wigtown District of Burghs—Mark John Stewart, esquire. 

New Radnor Borough—Samuel Charles Evans Williams. 

Hallow—William Moore Johnson, esquire. 

Edinburgh County—Right honble William Ewart Gladstone. 

Haver fordwest—Lord Kensington. 

Sandwich—Charles Henry Crompton Roberts, esquire, 


Tuurspay, May 27. 
Derby Borough—Right honble Sir William George Grenville Venables Vernon 


Harcourt. 
Clackmannan and Kinross—Right honble William Patrick Adam. 
Chipping Wycombe — Lieutenant Colonel the honble William Henry Peregrine 


Carington. 


Fripay, May 28. 
Londonderry County—Right honble Hugh Law. 


Monpay, May 31. 
Meath County—Alexander Martin Sullivan, esquire. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 3. 
London University—Sir John Lubbock, baronet. 


Monnay, June 7. 


Mayo County—Isaac Nelson. 
Louth County—Alan Henry Bellingham, esquire. 


























BY THE QUEEN. 


A PROCLAMATION, 


For dissolving the present Parliament, and declaring the Calling of another. 


VICTORIA R. 


HEREAS We have thought fit, by and with the Advice of Our Privy 
Council, to dissolve this present Parliament, which stands prorogued to 
Tuesday the Thirteenth day of Apri/ next: We do, for that End, publish this 
Our Royal Proclamation, and do hereby dissolve the said Parliament accord- 
ingly: And the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and the Knights, Citizens, and 
Burgesses, and the Commissioners for Shires and Burghs, of the House of Com- 
mons, are discharged from their Meeting and Attendance on the said Zuesday the 
Thirteenth day of Apri/ next: And We, being desirous and resolved, as soon 
as may be, to meet Our People, and to have their Advice ir Parliament, do 
hereby make known to all Our loving Subjects Our Royal Will and Pleasure to 
call a new Parliament: And do hereby further declare, that, with the Advice of 
Our Privy Council, We have given Order that Our Chancellor of that Part of Our 
United Kingdom called Great Britain and Our Chancellor of Jre/and do respec- 
tively, upon Notice thereof, forthwith issue out Writs, in due Form and according 
to Law, for calling a new Parliament. And We do hereby also, by this Our 
Royal Proclamation under Our Great Seal of Our United Kingdom, require 
Writs forthwith to be issued accordingly by Our said Chancellors respectively, 
for causing the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, who are to serve 
in the said Parliament, to be duly returned to, and give their Attendance in, Our 
said Parliament ; which Writs are to be returnable on Thursday the Twenty-ninth 


Day of April next. 


Given at Our Court at Windsor, this Twenty-fourth Day of March, in the 
year of Our Lord One thousand eight hundred and eighty, and in 
the Forty-third Year of Our Reign. 


GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 














BY THE QUEEN. 


A PROCLAMATION, 


In Order to the Electing and Summoning of the Sixteen Peers for Scotland. 


VICTORIA R, 


= We have in Our Council ‘thought fit to declare Our pleasure 

for summoning and holding a Parliament of Our United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland on Thursday the Twenty-ninth Day of April next 
ensuing the date hereof: In order, therefore, to the electing and summoning the 
Sixteen Peers of Scotland who are to sit in the House of Peers in the said 
Parliament, We do, by the Advice of Our Privy Council, issue forth this Our 
Royal Proclamation, strictly charging and commanding all the Peers of Scotland 
to assemble and meet at Holyrood House, in Edinburgh, on Friday the Sixteenth 
Day of April next, between the Hours of Twelve and Two in the Afternoon, 
to nominate and choose the Sixteen Peers to sit and vote in the House of Peers 
in the said ensuing Parliament by open Election and Plurality of Voices of 
the Peers that shall be then present, and of the Proxies of such as shall be 
absent (such Proxies being Peers, and producing a Mandate in Writing duly 
signed before Witnesses, and both the Constituent and Proxy being qualified 
according to Law); and the Lord Clerk Register, or such Two of the Principal 
Clerks of the Session as shall be appointed by him to officiate in his Name, are 
hereby respectively required to attend such Meeting, and to administer the Oaths 
required by Law to be taken there by the said Peers, and to take their Votes, 
and immediately after such Election made and duly examined to certify the 
Names of the Sixteen Peers so elected, and to sign and attest the same in the 
presence of the said Peers the Electors, and return such Certificate into Our 
High Court of Chancery of Great Britain: And We do, by this Our Royal Pro- 
clamation, strictly command and require the Provost of Hdinburgh, and all other 
the Magistrates of the said City, to take especial Care to preserve the Peace 
thereof during the time of the said Election, and to prevent all manner of Riots, 
Tumults, Disorders, and Violence whatsoever: And We strictly charge and com- 
mand that this Our Royal Proclamation be duly published at the Market Cross 
at Edinburgh, and in all the County Towns of Scotland, Ten Days at least before 
the Time hereby appointed for the Meeting of the said Peers to proceed to such 
Election. 


Witness Ourselves at Windsor, this Twenty-fourth day of March, One 
thousand eight hundred and eighty, and in the Forty-third Year 
of Our Reign. 


GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 
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THE MINISTRY 
Or tHE Ricut HonovrasLE THE Eart or BEACONSFIELD, 

Ar THE OCoMMENCEMENT OF THE SEVENTH SESSION OF THE 21st PARLIAMENT, 

Frpsrvary 5, 1880. 

















THE CABINET. 
First Lord of the Treasury . . . Right Hon. Earl of Beaconsriexp, K.G. 










































Lord Chancellor . . : « Right Hon. Earl Carns. 

President of the Council . : . . His Grace the Duke of Ricumonp anv Gorpoy, K.G. 
Lord Privy Seal . . . . « « « His Grace the Duke of NortHumpertann, K. G. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. . « Right Hon. Sir Starrorp Henry Norrucore, Bt. 


Secretary of State, Home Department . Right Hon. Richarp Assueton Cross. 

Secretary of State, Foreign Department . Most Hon. Marquess of Sarispury. 

Secretary of State for the Colonies . . Right Hon. Sir Micuaet Epwarp Hicxs-Bzacu, Bt. 
Secretary of Statefor War . . «+ Right Hon. Frepericx Arruur Sranuzy. 
Secretary of State for India. : + Right Hon. Viscount Cransroox. 

First Lord of the Admiralty . . « Right Hon. Wii11am Henry Smrrn. 

Postmaster General. . ° » Right Hon. Lord Joun J. R. Manners. 

President of the Board of Trade. ° ° Right Hon. Viscount Sannon. 


NOT IN THE CABINET. 
Field Marshal Commanding inChief. . H.R.H. the Duke of Camprincz, K.G. 
—_ Commissioner of Works and Public Right Hon. Gzraxp James Nott. 


uildings 
Chancaliee Fo the Duchy of Lancaster ; Right Hon. Tuomas Epwarp Taytor. 
Vice President of the Committee of Coun- Right Hon. Lord Grorce Hamittoy. 
cil for Education 

President of the Local Gov ernment Board Right Hon. Gzorce Sciater-Booru. 
Viscount CricuTon. 

Lords of the Treasury . x ; . { Rowuann Wry, Esq. 
Sir James Datrympte Horn Exrurnstone, Bt. 
Admiral GrorGe GREVILLE WELLESLEY, Rear 

Lords of the Admiralty . é 4 : Admiral A. W. A. Hoop, Rear Admiral Lord 

Gitrorp, and Sir Massey Lopes, Bart. 

Sir Wit11am Harr Dyke, Bart. 


Joint Secretaries of the Treasury : Sir Henry Setwin-Isepertson, Bt. 
Secretary of the Admiralty . . .  #Hon.Atcernon T. Futxe Egerton. 
Secretary to the Board of Trade . J. G. Tatzot, Esq. 

Secretary to the Local Government Board Tomas Satt, Esq 

Under Secretary, Home Department . « Sir Marruew Wuire Riviey, Bt. 
Under Secretary, Foreign Department + Hon. Rosert Bourse. 

Under Secretary for Colonies . - Right Hon. Earl Capocan. 


Under Secretary for War . . ’ Right Hon. Viscount Bury. 
— Secretary for India . ° . « Hon. Epwarp Sraynore. 
Perec General . . . . Right Hon. SterHen Cave. 
ge Advocate . . . . : . Right Hon. Grorce A. F. C. Bentincx. 
sseeiney General , . ° . ° Sir Joun Horxer, Knt. 
Solicitor General + «»« «©  «  « Sir Harprince §. Grrrarp, Knt. 


SCOTLAND. 
Lord Advocate . ° eon . « Right Hon. Witt1aAm Warson. 
SolicitorGeneral . . «© + « «© # #Joun Hay A. Macpvonatp, Esq. 


IRELAND. 
Lord Lieutenant + «+ «+ + « His Grace the Duke of Martzonoven, K.G. 
Lord Chancellor ‘ Right Hon. Joun Tuomas Batt. 


Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant . Right Hon. James Lowruer. 
Attorney General . ° . baie Right Hon. Epwarp Gipson, 


Solicitor General ° . : « «+ H. Houmes, Esq. 
QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD. 
Lord Steward . . . . ° ° Right Hon. Earl Beavcuamp. 


Lord Chamberlain . . ° ° + Right Hon. Earl of Mount Epacumse. 
Master of the Horse » ° ° ° Right Hon. Earl of Braprorp, 


Treasurer of the Household : ° . Right Hon. Lord Henry Tuynnez. 
Comptroller of the Household . Right Hon. Earl of Yarmovrsx. 
Vice Chamberlain of the Household . . Viscount Barrineton. 


Captain of the Corps of Gentlemen at ‘Arms Right Hon. Earl of Coventry. 

Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard . Right Hon. Lord Sketmerspa.e. 
Master of the Buckhounds . ° « Right Hon. Earl of Harpwicke. 

Chief Equerry and Clerk Marshal . « Lord Atrrep H. Pager, 

Mistress of the Robes. . « «+  « Hex Grace the Duchess of Weizmaron. 














THE MINISTRY 
Or THE Ricut Honovrast—e WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE, 


At THE CoMMENCEMENT OF THE First Session oF THE 22ND PARLIAMENT, 
Arrin 29TH, 1880. 





THE CABINET. 


First Lord of the Treasury and — 
of the Exchequer. 
Lord Chancellor 
President of the Council . 
Lord Privy Seal 
Secretary of State, Home Department 
Secretary of State, Foreign Department 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
Secretary of State for War 
ry of State for India 
First Lord of the Admiralty .. 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
President of the Board of Trade 
Chief Secretary for Ireland 
President of the Local Government Board 


NOT IN THE CABINET. 
Postmaster General 


Field Marshal Commanding in Chief . 
Chief Commissioner of Works and Public 


Vice President of the Committee of Coun- 
cil for Education 


Lords of the Treasury 


Lords of the Admiralty . 


Joint Secretaries of the Treasury 


Secretary of the Admiralty 
Secretary to the Board of Trade ; 
Secretary to the Local Government Board 
Under Secretary, Home Department . 
Under Secretary, Foreign Department 
Under eo for Colonies 


Under Secretary for India . 
Paymaster General 


Attorney General 
Solicitor General 


Solicitor General 


Lord Lieutenant 


Chief Secretary ‘* the Lord Lieutenant ; 
Attorney General 
Solicitor General 


Lord Chamberlain 
Master of the Horse 
Treasurer of the Household 
Comptroller of the Household ‘ 
Vice Chamberlain of the Household . 
Captain of the Corps of Gentlemen at Arms 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard 
Master of the Buckhounds . 2 
Chief Equerry and Clerk Marshal . 
Mistress of the Robes . ‘ 


[THIRD SERIES. } 











Right Hon. Witt1am Ewart Grapstonr. 
Right Hon. Lord Sztzorne. 


Right Hon. Earl Spencer, K.G. 
His Grace the Duke of Ancyu1, K.T. 


Right Hon. 
Right Hon. 
Right Hon. 


Sir Wit11am V. Harcourt. 
Earl Granvittez, K.G. 
Earl of Kiwnertey. 


Right Hon. H. C. E. Curzpers. 


Right Hon. 
Right Hon. 
Right Hon. 
Right Hon. 
Right Hon. 
Right Hon. 


Marquess of HartincTon. 
Earl of NortuBrook. 


Joseru CHAMBERLAIN. 


« Right Hon. Henry Fawcett. 
H.R.H. the Duke of Campriner, K.G. 


Right Hon. W. P. Apam. 


} Right Hon. A. J. Munpe.ra. 


Sir Artnur D. Hayter. 

Joun Hoxms, Esq. 

C. C. Corss, Esq. 

Admiral Sir Asttey Cooper Key, Vice Admiral 
Lord Joun Hay, Rear Admiral AnrHony Hiney 
Hosxrys, and T. Brassry, Esq, M.P. 

Lord F. Cavenpisu. 

Lord R. Grosvenor. 

Gzorce Joun Suaw Lereyne, Esq., M.P. 

Hon. Evetyn Asuiey. 

Joun Tomirson Hipsert, Esq. 

Artur Peet, E 

Sir Cuartes W. Dirxe. 

Right Hon. M. E. Grant Derr. 

Earl of Mortey. 

Marquess of Lanspowne. 

Right Hon. Lord Wotverron. 

. Right Hon. Gzorce Osporne Morean. 

Sir Henry James. 

Sir Farrer HerscuHett, 

SCOTLAND. 

J. M‘Laren, Esq. 

J. B. Batrovr, Esq. 

IRELAND. 

Right Hon. Earl Cowper, K.G. 

Right Hon. Lord O’Hacan. 

Right Hon. W. E. Forster. 

Right Hon. Hue Law. 

W. M. Jounson, Esq. 


QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD. 


eee ee 


Right Hon Earl Sypyey. 

Right Hon. Earl of Kenmare. 

His Grace the Duke of Westminster. 
Right Hon. Earl of Breapanpanr. 
Right Hon. Lord Kensineron. 
Right Hon. Lord Cuartes Brvce. 
Right Hon. Earl of Fire. 

Right Hon. Lord Monson. 

Right Hon. Earl of Corx. 

Lord Atrrep H,. Pacer. 

Her Grace the Duchess of Beprorp. 
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ROLL OF THE 
LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL 


In THE First Session OF THE TWENTY-SECOND PARLIAMENT OF THE 







Unitep Kinepom or GREAT BriraIn AND IRELAND. 






43° VICTORIA 1880. 


Mem.—According to the Usage of Parliament, when the House appoints a Select Com- 
mittee, the Lords appointed to serve upon it are named in the Order of their Rank, 
beginning with the Highest ; and so, when the House sends a Committee to a Confer- 
ence with the Commons, the Lord highest in Rank is called first, and the rest go 
forth in like Order: But when the Whole House is-called over for any Purpose 
within the House, or for the Purpose of proceeding forth to Westminster Hall, or upon 
any public Solemnity, the Call begins invariably with the Junior Baron. 
















































His Royal Highness Tur Prince or} Witt1am Drogo Duke of MancuEstEr. 


r @ 
w gia : |Henry Petuam Arcutpatp Doveras 
His Royal Highness AtrrepD ERNEST; Puke of NEWCASTLE. 


Abert Duke of Epinpureu. | 
His Royal llighness ArTHuUR Wrasane | Aer apne, PUES. oF Monty: 
ese “| UMBERLAND. 
Parrick Aubert Duke of Connavcut | : ; 
and STRaTHEARN | His Royal Highness Ernest Avevustus 
a, Waenexask} Wirt AporprusGrorcE FREDERICK 
J es ; ~ | Dukeof CumMBERLAND AND TEVIOTDALE. 


Frepertck Cartes Duke of Cam-| 
BRIDGE | Arruur Ricnarp Duke of WeEtirnerTon. 


. | 
ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL Archbishop of Can- | Ricuarp PLantTaGENET CaMPBELL Duke 


TERBURY. | of BuckincHAM AND CHANDOS. 
Rovunpe.tt Lord Serzorne, Lord High|Grorce .GranvintE Wiiuism Duke of 
Chancellor. | SUTHERLAND. 
Wriu1am Archbishop of Yorx. | Harry Grorce Duke of CrevEtanp. 


Joun Poyntz Earl Spencer, Lord Presi-| Hucn Luevs Duke of Westminster. 
dent of the Council. 
Gzorce Doveras Lord Svunprince. 


(Dale ef Argyll.) Lord Privy Beal. \Joux Marquess of WINCHESTER. 


|Henry Cnartes Keirn Marquess of 
Henry Duke of Norrotx, Earl Marshal; “LAnspowne. 

of England. |Jonn Virurers Srvart Marquess 
Epwarp Apotruvs Duke of Somerser. | ‘TOWNSHEND. 
Onartes Henry Duke of Ricumonp, | Rospert Arrnur TALBOT Marquess of 


Wruu44s Henry Duke of Grarron. SALISBURY. 
Henry Onarres Fitzroy Duke of Brav- | JOHN ALEXANDER Marquess of Baru. 


FORT. | James Marquess of AsErcorn. (Duke 
Wittum Ametivs AvusBREY DE VERE! of Abercorn.) 
Duke of Sarrr Arpans. |Francis Huen Grorce Marquess of 


Georce GopotprHin Duke of Lzeps. HERTFORD, 
Francis Cuartes Hastincs Duke of| JOHN Patrick Marquess of Bure. 


BEDFORD. Wituiam ALLEYNE Marquess of Exerer. 
Witt Duke of Devonsuire, Wit11am Marquess of NortHAMpPrTon. 
Joun Winston Duke of Mariporoven. | Joun Cartes Marquess CAMDEN. 
Cuartes Ceci, Jonn Duke of Rurtanp.| Henry Marquess of ANGLESEY. 
Wim Arexanper Lovis SrepHen| Winu1am Henry Hvucn Marquess of 

Duke of Branpon. (Duke of Hamilton.)| CHoLMONDELEY. 

Wu Jony Arraur Cuartes James| Ernest Aveustus CHARLes Marquess 
Duke of Porrianp. | of AILESBURY. 

















BRIsTOL. 
ARCHIBALD Marquess of Arzsa. 


Greorce Avcustus ConsTANTINE Mar- 
quess of NorMansy. 


Grzorce Freperick SaMvuEL Marquess | 


of Ripon. 
Wri11AM Marquess of ABERGAVENNY. 


Joun Roserr Earl Sypney, Lord Ste- 
ward of the Household. 


Cuartes Henry Joun Earl of Surews- 
BURY. 


Epwarp Henry Earl of Dery. 


Francis Power PiantacENEet Earl of 
Huntinepon. 


Grorce Ropert Cuarzes Earl of Pem- 
BROKE AND MONTGOMERY. 

WituiaM Recinacp Earl of Devon, 

Henry Cuarzes Earl of Surrotk Aanp 
BERKSHIRE. 


Rupotexw Wii11aM Basit Earl of Den- 
BIGH. 


Franors Witi1AM Henry Earl of West- 
MORLAND. 


MontaGvE Earl of Lrxpsey. 
GrorceE Harry Earl of Stamrorp AnD 
WARRINGTON. 


GrorcE James Earl of WincHILSEA AND 
NorTrincHAM. 


Grorce Pat Earl of CHEsTeRFIExp. 
Jonn Wiiu1AM Earl of Sanpwicn. 
Artuur AtcERNoN Earl of Essex. 
Witu1aM Gerorce Earl of Caruistez. 
Watrer Francis Earl of Doncaster. 
(Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry.) 
Antnony Ear! of SHAFTEsBURY. 
Earl of BerKE.ry. 





ROLL OF THE LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


FrepERick WiLuiAM Jonn Marquess of Davin Granam Drumwonp Earl of 


Arrule. (Elected for Scotland.) 
| ALEXANDER Earl of Leven anp MEt- 
| VILLE. (Elected for Scotland.) 


| DunparJAmMeEs Earlof SELKIRK. 
for Scotland.) 

THomas Barnes Earl of Dunpona.p. 

| (Elected for Scotland.) 


Sewauis Epwarp Earl Ferrers. 
Wriu1am Watter Earl of DartTmoutH. 
CHARLES Earl of TANKERVILLE. 
HeEnEAGE Earl of AYLESFORD. 
Francis Toomas Dr Grey Earl Cowrer. 
Artuur Pure Earl STANHOPE. 
Tuomas Avucustus WoLSTENHOLME Earl 
of MAccLESFIELD. 
Dovetas Berresrorp MauisE Ronatp 
Earl Granam. (Duke of Montrose.) 
Wii1iAM Freperick Earl WALDEGRAVE, 
Bertram Earl of ASHBURNHAM. 
CHARLES WynpDHAM Earl of Harrineton, 
Isaac Newton Earl of PortsmMourn. 
Grorce Guy Earl Brooxe and Earl of 
Warwick. 
Avevustus Epwarp Earl of BuckmncHAaMs 
SHIRE. 
Wirr1am Tuomas Spencer Earl Firz- 
WILLIAM. 
Duptzy Franots Earl of GurForp. 
CHARLES Pui Earl of HarpwickKe. 
Henry Epwarp Earl of Incnester. 
REGINALD Winpsor Earl De La Warr. 
Jacos Earl of Rapnor. 
Joun Poyntz Earl Spencer. (Jn another 
Place as Lord President of the Counett.) 
Aten ALEXANDER Earl Batuurst. 
ArtourR Wits JoHN WELLINGTON 
BiunpDELL TrumButt Earl of Hr1s- 
BorouGH. (Marquess of Downshire.) 
Epwarp Hype Earl of CLarEnpon, 


(Elected 








Montacu Earl of Anrnepon. 

Ricuarp GeorceE Earl of Scarsroveu. | 

Grorcre THomas Earl of ALBEMARLE. 

GrorceE Wit11aM Earl of Coventry. 

Victor Atsert GeorcE Earl of Jersey. | 

Wuu414M Henry Earl Povzerr. 

Sotto Joun Earl of Morton. 
Jor Scotland.) 

Water Henry Earlof Mar ann KEI. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

CxiaupE Earl of StratHmMorE AnD Kinc- 
HORN. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Grorce Earl of Happrnerton. 
Jor Scotland.) 


(Elected | 


(Elected 


Wit1am Davin Earl of MAnsFIexp. 


| Joun JamMEs Hucu Henry Earl Strance. 


(Duke of Atholl.) 

| Wiuuram Henry Earl of Mount Epa- 
OUMBE. 

| Hoew Earl Fortescue. 

Henry Howarp Motynevx Earl of 
CARNARVON. 

GrorcE Henry Earl Canoean. 

JAMES Howarp Earl of MatMEsBuRY. 

Joun Vansitrart Danvers Earl of 
LanespornoucH. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Sreruen EarlofMountCasHeE tt. (Elected 
for Ireland.) 


[#2 ] 
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Henry Jonn Revsen Earl of Porr- 
artineton. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Hven Earl of Annestzy. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Joun Earl of Erne. (Lileeted for Ireland.) 

Cuartes Francis Arnotp Earl of 
Wicxtow. (Elected for Ireland.) 


Joun Henry Reernatp Earl of Cion- 
MELL. (lected for Ireland.) 

Grorce Cuartes EarlofLucan. (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 

Somerset Ricnuarp Earl of Brtmore. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 
James Earl of CarEpon. 

Treland.) 
Francis Rosert Earl of Rosstyn. 


Grorce Griuston Earl of CRAVEN. 

Wir11M Himiier Ear! of Onstow. 

Cuarwes Earl of Romney. 

Henry Tuomas Ear! of CuicHEster. 

Tuomas Earl of Witton. 

Epwarp James Earl of Powts. 

Horatio Earl NeEtson. 

Lawrence Earl of Rosse. 
Ireland.) 

Sypney WILiiamM Herserr Earl Man- 


VERS. 
Horatio Earl of Orrorp. | 


Henny Earl Grey. 

Sr. Gzorcz Henry Earl of Lonspate. 

Duptey Earl of Harrowsy. 

Henry Tuynne Earl of Harrwoop. 

Wiuu14m Hvesu Earl of Minto. 

Avan Freperick Earl Catucarr. 

James WALTER Earl of VervLam. 

ADELBERT WELLINGTON Browntow Earl 
Brownlow. 

Wituiam Gorpon Cornwatuis Earl of 
Saint GERMANS. 

Apert Epmunp Earl of Mortey. 

OrLanpo GEORGE CHARLES Earl of Brap- 


FORD. 
FrepeExick Earl Beavcuamp. 


Wiriram Henry Hare Earl of Bantry. 
(Klected for Ireland.) 
Joun Earl of Expon. 


RicHarRpD WILLIAM PENN Earl Howe. 
Cartes Somers Earl Somers. 


(Elected for 


(Elected for 


Joun Epwarp Cornwat.is Earlof Strap- 
BROKE. 
GerorcE Henry Rosert Cares WILLIAM 


Earl Vane. (Marquess of Londonderry.) 
Wi Prrr Earl Amnersr. 
Joun Freverick Vaveuan Earl Cawpvor. 


ROLL OF THE LORDS 

















Wru1am Gerorce Earl of Munster. 
Rosert ApAm Pururrs Hatpane Ear! of 


CAMPERDOWN. 
Tuomas GreorGE Earl of LicHFretp. 


Joun GerorcE Earl of DurHam. 

GRANVILLE GEorGE Earl GRANVILLE. 

Henry Earl of ErrrncHam. 

Henry Joun Earl of Duce. 

Craries ALFRED WorsteEY Earl of Yar- 
BOROUGH. 

James Henry Rosert Earl Innes. (Duke 
of Roxburghe.) 

Tuomas WIt1t1AM Earl of LeIcEsTEr. 

Wituram Earl of LovEtace. 

LAWRENCE Earl of ZeTLanp. 

Crarzes GreorceE Earl of Garnsponovan. 

Francis CHARLES GRANVILLE Earl of 
ELLESMERE. 

GerorGE STEVENS Earl of StrAFrorp. 


WitiiaM Joun Earl of CorrenHam. 

Henry Richarp CHares Earl Cow ry. 

ARCHIBALD WiL1AmM Earl of Winton. 
(Earl of Eglintoun.) 

Wiis Earl of Duptey. 

Joun Francis StantEy Earl Russet. 

Joun Earl of Kieertey. 

Ricuarp Earl of Dartrey. 

Wititum Ernest Earl of Fevieesuam. 

FREDERICK TEMPLE Earl of Durrerin. 

Joun Rozert Earl Sypney. (Jn another 
Place as Lord Steward of the Household.) 

Henry Grorce Earl of Ravenswortu. 

Epwarp Montacu Stuart GRANVILLE 
Earl of WHARNCLIFFE. 

Tuomas GrorcE Earl of Nortusroox. 

BensamMin Earl of BEAconsFIELD. 

Joun Tuomas Earl of RepEspALE 

Hvenu Mac Catmont Ear] Carrns. 

EpwArp Rosert Lytton Ear! of Lytron. 

Epwarp Earl of Latuom. 

GrorcE Watson Earl Sonpes. 


Rosert Viscount HEREFORD. 

Witiiam Henry Viscount StratHalan. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Henry Viscount Botincsroke anv Sr. 
JOHN. 

Evetyn Viscount Fatmoutn. 

GrorGE Viscount TorRINGTON. 

CHARLES WILLIAM Viscount LrrnsTer. 
(Duke of Leinster.) 

Francis WHELER Viscount Hoop. 

Mervyn Viscount Powerscourt. (lected 
Jor Lreland.) 














James Viscount Lirrorp. 
Lreland.) 

EpwArp Viscount Bancor. 
Lreland.) 

Hayes Viscount DoNERAILE. 
Sor Ireland.) 

CoRNWALLIS ViscountHawarvEn. (LZlec- 
ted for Lreland.) 

Joun Epwarp Leveson Viscount Sr. 
VINCENT. 

Rosert Viscount MEtvIL1e. 

Wruu1amM WELLs Viscount Sipmourn. 

GrorcE FrepEerick Viscount TreMpPie- 
town. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Joun CaMPsBeLt Viscount Gorvon. (Earl 
of Aberdeen.) 

EpwArRD FLEETWoopD JoHN 
EXMOUTH. 

Joun Luxe Grorce Viscount Hurcurn- 
son. (Larl of Donoughmore.) 

Ricuarp Somerset Viscount CLANcARTY. 
(Earl of Clancarty.) 

We uineron Henry Viscount ComBEr- 
MERE. 

Henry CHARLES Viscount CANTERBURY. 

Row.anp CLEGG Viscount Hi. 

CuArLEs Stewart Viscount HarpincE. 

GrorGE STEPHENS Viscount Goveu. 

Srratrorp Viscount STRATFORD DE REpD- 
CLIFFE. 

CHARLES Viscount EvErstey. 

CHar.es Viscount Hatrrax. 

ALEXANDER NExson Viscount Bripport. 

Epwarp BERKELEY Viscount PorTMAN. 

Epwarp Viscount CARDWELL. 

GATHORNE Viscount CRANBROOK. 


Rozsert Viscount SHERBROOKE. 


(Elected for 
(Elected for 
(Hlected 


Viscount 


Joun Bishop of Lonpoy. 

JosEPH Barsour Bishop of Duruam. 

Epwarp Haro Bishop of WincHEsTER. 

AtFRED Bishop of Luanparr. 

Rosert Bishop of Ripon. 

Joun THomas Bishop of Norwicu. 

James Coraunoun Bishop of Baneor. 

Henry Bishop of Worcester. 

Cuartes Jonn Bishop of Gurovexsrer 
AND BristTou. 

Witu14M Bishop of Cuzster. 

Tuomas Lecu Bishop of Sr. Ausans. 

JaMEs Bishop of HerErorp. 


Wim Coynor Bishop of PrErEr- 
BOROUGH. 
CuRrIsTOPHER Bishop of Linco. 


GzorcE Bishop of Sauispury. 


SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 





Harvey Bishop of Caruistz. 

Freverick Bishop of Exeter. 

Artuur CHarzs Bishop of Baru AnD 
WELLS. 

Joun Frevver Bishop of Oxrorp. 

JameEs Bishop of MANcHESTER. 

Ricuarp Bishop of Cutcuester. 

Josxvua Bishop of Sr. Asapu. 

James Russett Bishop of Exy. 

Witu1Am Bast Bishop of Sr. Davin’s. 


VatentineE Aveustus Lord KenMmARE. 
(Earl of Kenmare), Lord Chamberlain 
of the Household. 

Duptrey Cartes Lord De Ros. 

ALFRED JosEPH Lord Mowsray. 

GrorcE Manners Lord Hastings. 

Epwakp SoutuweEtt Lord De Cuirrorp. 

Tuomas Crospy Witi1am Lord Dacre, 

Cuartes Henry Rozz Lord Crinton. 

Rozsert Naruantet Crcrt Georce Lord 
ZOuCHE OF HARYNGWORTH. 

CuArLeEs Epwarp Hastines Lord Bor- 
REAUX. (Larl of Loudoun.) 

Tuomas Lord Camoys. 

Henry Lord Beaumont. 


Henry Lord Wit.0ovGuby DE BROKE. 

Sackv1LLE GrorcE Lord Conyers. 

GerorcE Lord Vaux or HarrowDEN. 

Ratru Gorpon Lord WENTWoRTH. 

ALFRED Tuomas TOWNSHEND Lord BRAYE. 

Rosert Greorce, Lord Winpsor. 

Sr. Anprew Lord St. Joun or BueEts0. 

Freperick GrorcE Lord Howarp DE 
WALDEN. 

Witu1am Bernarp Lord Petre. 

FrepERIcK Bensamin Lord Saye AnD 
SELE. 

Joun Francis Lord ARUNDELL OF WAR- 
DOUR. 

Joun Srvarr Lord Cuirron. 
Darnley.) . 

Joun Baptist Joseru Lord Dormer. 

Grorce Henry Lord Teynuam. 

Heyry Vatentine Lord StarrorpD. _ 

GEORGE FREDERICK WILLIAM Lord Byron. 

Cuar.tes Huon Lord Cuirrorp or Cuvp- 
LEIGH. 

WituraM Covrrs Lord Asurorp, 


(Earl of 


Horace Covrrenay Lord Forses, 
(Elected for Scotland.) 
ALEXANDER-Lord Satroun. (Lleeted for 


Scotland.) 
Wu Buiter Furrerton Lord Et- 
PHINSTONE. (Elected for Scotland.) 
CunnincHam Lord Borruwicx. (£iec- 
ted for Scotland.) ; 
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Crartes Lord Biantyre. (lected for 
Scotland. ) 

Cuaries Joun Lord Cotvinie or CuL- 
ross. (lected for Scotland.) 

ALEexAnDER Hveu Lord Batrour of 
Buriry. (lected for Scotland.) 

RicHarp Epmunp Sarr Lawrence Lord 
Boytz. (Earl of Cork and Orrery.) 

GrorceE Lord Hay. 


ROLL OF THE LORDS 
| Wim Lord Bropricx. 


| 








( Viscount 


Midleton.) 


| Freperick Henry Winiiam Lord Cat- 


THORPE. 
Perer Rozsert Lord Gwynpir. 
Cuaries Rospert Lord Carrineron. 
Wiut11am Henry Lord Borron. 


| Gzorce Lord Nortuwicx. 
(Earl of Kinnoul.) | Tuomas Lyrrieton Lord Litrorp. 


Dicpy WeNntWortH Bayarp Lord Mip- | Tomas Lord RrpsiEspALe. 


DLETON. 
Wim Joun Lord Monson. 
Freperick Grorce Brasazon Lord 

Ponsonsy. (Zari of Besshorough.) 
ALFRED NATHANIEL HoLpEN Lord Scars- 

DALE. 

Georce Frorance Lord Boston. 
CuaArLEs Grorce Lord Lovet anp Hot- 

LAND. (Earl of Egmont.) 

Aveustvus Henry Lord Vernon. 

Epwarp Sr. Vincent Lord Diesy. 

GrorcE DovetasLordSvunprivce. (Duke 
of Argyll.) (In another Place as Lord 

Privy Seal.) 

Epwarp Henry Juuivs Lord Hawke. 
Henry Tuomas Lord Foury. 

ARTHUR DE CARDONNEL Lord DrineEvor. 
Tuomas Lord WaALsINGHAM. 

Wiuttram Lord Bacor. 

Cuartes Henry Lord SovTHampron. 
Joun Ricnuarp Brinstey Lord Grant- 

LEY. 

Grorce Brivnces Hartey Dennett Lord 

Ropney. 

Wit Lord Berwick. 
James Henry Lecce Lord SHERBORNE. 
Joun Henry De La Porr Lord Tyrone. 

(Marquess of Waterford.) 
Henry Bentinck Lord Carterton. (Karl 

of Shannon.) 

Cuartes Lord SurrieLp. 
DuptEyY Wimor Lord DorcuEsteEr. 


Epwarp Lord Dunsany. (lected for 


Ireland.) 

THEOBALD Fitz- Watrer Lord Dun- 
BOYNE. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Epwarp Donoven Lord Incuiqurn, 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Joun Tuomas WitttAm Lord Massy. 


(Elected for Ireland.) 
Rosert Lord Cronsrock. 
Lreland.) 
Epwarp Henry Cuvurcuiit Lord Cror- 
ton. (lected for Ireland.) 


(Elected for 








Luoyp Lord Kenyon. 
CHARLES Cornwa.uis Lord BRAyBROOKE. | 
Witi1am Arcuer Lord AMHERST. 
Georce Hamizron Lord FisHerwicx. 
(Marquess of Donegal.) 
Henry Cuarzes Lord Gace. (Viscount | 
Gage.) 
Tuomas Joun Lord Tuvurtow. 
Witi1um George Lord Avcktanp. 
Cuares Georce Lord Lyrretron. 
Henry Georce Lord Menpre. (Viscount 
Clifden.) | 


DayroutEs Buiakeney Lord Ventry. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Henry Francis Seymour Lord Moore. 
(Marquess of Drogheda.) 

Joun Henry WELLINGTON GraHAM Lord 
Lortus. (Marquess of Ely.’ 

Witursm Lord Carysrorr. 
Carysfort.) 

Gerorce Ratrex Lord ABERCROMBY. 

CHARLES Epmunpd Lord ExLenBorovGu. 

AvucustusFREDERICKARTHURLOord SANDYS 

Henry Nortu Lord Suerriretp. (Earl 
of Sheffield.) 

Joun CADWALLADER Lord Erskine. 


(Earl of 


Grorce Joun Lord Montzaciz. (Jar- 
quess of Sligo.) 

GrorceArTHuR Hastines Lord GRANARD. 
(Earl of Granard.) 


Huncerrorp Lord Crewe. 


| Avan Lecce Lord Garpner. 


Joun THomas Lord Manners. 
Joun AprisAn Lovis Lord Horerrovun. 
(Earl of Hopetoun.) 


Ricuarp Lord Castiemarne, (Elected 
for Ireland.) 

Cuartes Lord Metprum. (Marquess of 
Huntly.) ; 


GzorcE Frepericx Lord Ross. (LZarl of 
Glasgow.) 


Witu1am Witioversy Lord GrinsTEAD. 


(Earl of Enniskillen.) 


Georce Lord Sruart of Casrie Stuart. Wiititrm Hate Joun Cuartes Lord 


(£arl of Moray.) 


Foxrorp. (Earl of Limerick.) 


Awan PriantacENET Lord Stewart of | Francis Georce Lord Cuvrcurt. 


Garures. (Karl of Galloway.) 


| GgzorcE Ropert Cannine Lord Harris. 


James Gzorce Henry Lord Satrers- Reemarp Cuartes Epwarp Lord Cot- 
(Earl of Courtown.) ; 


FORD. 


' 


CHESTER. 














SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


Sctomperc Henry Lord Ker. (Mar- /Witu1am Freperick Lord AsincEr. 
quess of Lothian.) Pur Lord Dz L’Istz axp Duptey. 
Gzorcze Henry Lord Minsrer. (Mar- f cmpegenaeartegt pena 


quess Conyngham.) | _ 
JAMES EpwarD WILLIAM THEOBALD Lord |Gzorcz Henry Cuantes Lord Sraar- 


OrmonvE. (Marquess of Ormonde. a 
Seidaians f ) | Aromparp Bravazon Sparrow Lord 


Francis Lord Wemyss. (Zarlof Wemyss.) -Worrionam. (Earl of Gosford.) 
Joun Srrance Lord CLANBRASSILL. | Wittram Freperick Lord STRATHEDEN. 


(Earl of Roden.) q D A F 
WitituamLyconLordSircuester. (Earl | 20FFREY LOMINICK AUGUSTUS © REDE- 
of Longford.) rick Lord ORANMORE AND BROWNE. 


CLotwortHy Joun Eyre Lord Or1&t. | (Elected for Ireland.) 
| Suaon Lord Lovar. 


( Viscount Massereene.) 
Hueu Lord DELAMERE. 
GrorcE Cecin WeExtD Lord Forester. 
Joun WitttaAM Lord Rayteicu. | 
Epric Freperic Lord Girrorp. (Francis Auexanper Lord Kurnrore, 


Husertr Gerorce Lord Somermue, |, (2"} of Kintore.) ; 
(Marquess of Clanricarde.) GzorcE Ponsonsy Lord Lismore. (Vis- 


ALEXANDER WitiiAmM Crawrorp Lord Rocca ng asi Ww Lord R 
Wiean. (Earl of Crawford and Bal-|7=2BICK WARNER WILLIAM Lord I0ss- 


MORE. 


| Witt1am Bateman Lord Bateman. 
‘JAMES Motynevx Lord CHARLEMONT, 
(Earl of Charlemont.) 


carres. ) . 
Ucuter Joun Mark Lord Ranrvrty. Rosert SHAPLAND Lord Carzw. i 

1 Berl of ‘ee CHARLES FREDERICK ASHLEY COooPER 

(Earl of Ranfurly.) Lord Du Mav 
Georce Lord De Tastey. A 8 ay r Waor 
Cuaries Stuart Auvsrey Lord Tenrer- | 720% 40r thyme 

oon CHARLES Dovetas Ricnarp Lord Supg- 
WituiAm Conyneuam Lord Piunker. F LEY. Wiewey Pave Tie es 
Wiis Henry Asue Lord Heyrss- | {P22E8ICK ENR ee nial 

son Henry Epwarp Joun Lord Stantey oF 
ARCHIBALD Pattie Lord Roszsery. (Zarl ALDERLEY. 

of Rosebery.) Wi11amM Henry Lord Leieu. 

: Bersy Ricuarp Lord WeENLOoK. 

CHaARLEs Lord Luraan. 
Tomas Sprinac Lord MontTeacte oF 

Branpon. 


Ricuarp James Lord CLAnwiILiiAm. 
(Earl of Clanwilliam.) 
Wut14M Drarer Mortimer Lord Wyn- 


FORD. . J Lord § ° 
Witurm Henry Lord Kimarnoox, | YAMS or neching % 
(Earl of Erroll.) Epwarp ArtTuur Wetuneron Lord 
Artuur James Lord Fiyeatt. (Lari of KRane. ‘ 
Fingall.) Joun Lord Oxenroorp. (Earl of Stair.) 


Wiuu1am Pur Lord Serron. (Earl of Cuarzes Crespiany Lord Vivian. 
Sefton.) Joun Lord Conateton. 


Rosert Berwincuam Lord Cements. | Dents St. Gzorce Lord DunsanpiE AND 
(Earl of Leitrim.) CranconaL. (Elected for Ireland.) 
THomas Lord Kents. (Marquess of| Victor AvexanveR Lord Ere. (Earl 





Headfort.) |_ of Elgin and Kincardine.) 
Witrram Lord Cnawortn. (Farl of| Wiu1AM Henry Forester Lord Lonves: 
Meath.) | BOROUGH. 
Cartes Apoitpuus Lord Dunmore. | SamvueEt Jones Lord Overstone. 
(Earl of Dunmore.) | Cuartes Rosert Cxavpe Lord Truro. 
Aveustus Freperick Georce Warwick | Arraur Lord Dz Freyye. 
Lord Pottrmore. Epwarp Burrensoaw Lord Sart 
Epwarp Mostyn Lord Mosryy. LEONARDS. 
Henry Spencer Lord TEMPLEMORE. Ricuarp Henry Firz-Roy Lord Racuay, 


VALENTINE Freperick Lord Croncurry. | Gipert Henry Lord AvELAND. 

Joun Sr. Vincent Lord De Saumarez. | Vatentine Avaustus Lord Kenmare. 

Lvucrus Bentinck Lord Hunspon. (Vis-| (Earl of Kenmare.) (In another Place 
count Falkland.) | as Lord Chamberlain of the Household.) 

Tuomas Lord Denman, | RicHarpD Bickerton PEMELL Lord Lyons 











4 
; 
: 













ROLL OF THE LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


Epwarp Lord BELrer. |Gxorce Grenrett Lord Wotverron. 
James Lord Taso DE MALAHIDE. | Furxe Sovrnwett Lord Greve. 
Rosert Lord Esvry. ‘Tuomas Lord O’Hacay. 
AtexanpER Witiiim Gezorce Lord | Witi1am Lord Sanpuvrst. 

Skene. (Earl Fife.) | Freperic Lord Biacurorp. 
Wim Gzorcr Lord Cuzsnau. 'Franots Lord Errrick. (Lord Napier.) 
Freperic Aveustus Lord CHELMSFORD. | Jon Lord HANMER. 
Joun Lord Cuurston. ‘Rovunpett Lord Sevzorne. (Jn another 
J “of Boal.) Lord Srratusrzy. (Karl | Place as Lord High Chancellor.) 

of Seafield. s ne 7. . 
id on, ee: NCR | os —_ E. (Earl of 


Wiruram Tatron Lord EcErton. ; 
Goprrey Cuartes Lord TREDEGAR | James CHARLES Herbert WELBORE ELLIs 
LARI AR. | 


Frrz Parrice Henry Lord Lyvepey. Lord Somerton. (Earl of Normanton.) 
Wriu1am Lord Brovenam AND Vaux. | Rosert Atexanper Suarro Lord Wa- 


Artuur Firz-Geratp Lord Kinnarrp. VENEY. 
Ricnarp Lurrrent. Prxrmeron Lord | Henry Austin Lord ABERDARE. 


WEsTBURY. | Epwarp GRANVILLE Georce Lord LanEr- 
Franoris Witi1AmM FirzuarpincE Lord | Torr 
FItzHaRDINGE. | James Lord Moncrerrr. 


Luxe Grorce Lord ANNALY. | 
OLERIDGE. 

RicHarD Moncrton Lord Hoveuton. Jou Dore Lord © 

Wuu14m Lord Romitty. Witt1am Lord Exry. 

James Lord Barroeitt. (Earl of Caith- | Cuicuester Samvet Lord Carxincrorp. 
ne88. ) Tuomas Francis Lord Corres.oe. 

Tuomas Lord Crermonr. Epmunp Lord Hammonp. 

James Hersert Gustavus MEREDYTH | Joun Staney Lord Hampton. 
Lord Mrrepyru. (Lord Athlumney.) | Joun Lord WinMARLEIGH. 

Wrnpuam Tuomas Lord Keyry. (Earl) Cosparrick ALEXANDER Lord Dove.as. 


of Dunraven and Mount-Earl.) | (Earl of Home.) 
Cuartes Srantey Lord Monox. (Vis-| Gz0rcE Lord Ramsay. (Earl of Dal- 
count Monck.) |  houste.) 


Joun Masor Lord HarrisMEre. (Lord | Artur Epwarp Hotianp Grey Lord 
Henniker.) | GREY DE RapDcLirre. 

. . |Jonn Lord Fermanacu. (Jn another 

Hepworte Hytron Lord Hytroy. |" Place as Karl of Erne.) 


Hvuexu Henry Lord Srratrunarrn. é 
Bowann Goxpor Lond Paxenys Witt Ricuarp Lord Hartrecu. 
| Henry Gzrarp Lord Atineron. 


Gustavus Russert Lord Brancgrernu. | Jormr Lord ToLLEMAcHE 


¥ 4 | 
(Viscount Boyne.) | Rosert Torver Lord Geraxp. 
Joun Henry Lord Kesteven. Mortimer Lord SackvitLez. 


Joun Lord OrmaTruwalte. | Corry Lord Buacxsurn. (4 Lord of 
Witt Lord O’ Nett. |_ Appeal in Ordinary.) 
Rozsert Corveris Lord Napier. | Ricnarp Lord Arey. 
Jenico Witu1am Joseru Lord Grorman- , CHARLES Bowyer Lord Norron. 

ston. (Viscount Gormanston.) |Gzorce Witt1am Lord Suure. (Vis- 
Wim Pace Lord Haruertey. | count Barrington.) 
Joun Hamitton Lord Lawrence. | Wurm Lord Warson. (A Lord of 
James Pratstep Lord Penzance. | Appeal in Ordinary.) 


Joun Lord Dunnine. (Lord Rollo.) LAWRENCE Lord Hatpon ae 
James Lord Baumuarp. (Hal of ster ae cere ay aay 1% 
Southesk-.) | ArTHuR Epwarp Lord Arpitaun. 


Wim Lord Hare. (Earl of Listowel.) ae Dunpas Ross Lord Laaune- 


| 
Epwarp Gzorce Lord Howard OF | Qyarres FrepertcK Lord Doninaton. 


J ues C | AnrHUR Epwin Lord Trevor. 
OHN ASTLETOWN. | Montracu Wit11Am Lord Rowton. 
Joun Emertcu Epwarp Lord Acron. | Wirr1am Francis Lord Mount-TEmpte. 


Tuomas James Lord Rospartes. | Epwarp Hvucessen Lord BrasovuRgne. 




















LIST OF THE COMMONS. 





THE NAMES OF MEMBERS 


RETURNED TO SERVE IN THE TWENTY-SECOND PARLIAMENT OF THE UniTED Kinepom 
or Great Brirary anp IRELAND, SUMMONED TO MEET AT WESTMINSTER 
THE Twenty-ninTH Day or Aprit, One Toovsanp Eigur Hunprep AnD 
EIGHTY, AS BY THE SEVERAL RETURNS FILED IN THE OFFICE OF THE 
CLERK OF THE CROWN IN OHANCERY APPEARS. 


BEDFORD COUNTY. WYCOMBE (CHEPPING). CORNWALL COUNTY. 





























-James Howard, Hon. William Henry Pe- 
Marquess of Tavistock. _ regrine Carington. “on. mern Divison) 
BEDFORD. |CAMBRIDGE COUNTY.| Agar-Robartes, 
Samuel Whitbread, Rt. hon. Henry Bouverie William Copeland Bor- 
Charles Magniac. | William Brand, lase. 
—— = = Benjamin Bridges Hunter Western Division. 
BERKS COUNTY. ia" Sir John St, Aubyn, bt, 
Robert James Loyd-Lind- | Edward Hicks. Arthur Pendarves Vivian. 
say, CAMBRIDGE (UNIVERSITY). TRURO. 
Philip Wroughton, Rt. hon. Spencer Horatio|gi. James Macnaghten 
John Walter. Walpole, | MGarel-Hogg, bt., 
READING. Alexander James Beresford | Bgward William Brydges 
George Palmer, aaa ree - Willyams. 
George John Shaw Lefevre. William RE : PENRYN anp FALMOUTH. 
WINDSOR (NEW). Hugh Shield : David James Jenkins, 
Robert Richardson Gard- gai Reginald Baliol Brett. 
ner. CHESTER. BODMIN. 
WALLINGFORD. (East Cheshire.) Hon. Edward Frederic 
Walter Wren. William Cunliffe Brooks, Leveson-Gower. 
ABINGDON. William John Legh. i LAUNCESTON. ; 
Soho the © Claske (Mid Cheshire.) Sir Hardinge Stanley Gif- 
piarantiairais: ; Hon. Wilbraham Egerton,| fard, knt. 
r Piers Egerton Warburton. LISKEARD. 
eae ( West Cheshire.) Leonard Henry Courtney. 
Sir Robert Bateson Har- hee Philip de Malpas Grey HELSTON. 
Z pS bt, Egerton, bt., 2 Walter Napleton Moles- 
Hon. Thomas Francis Fre- | ‘Hon W itbraham Frederic worth os pir a 
mantle, oe oe _ IVES. 
Hon. Rupert Clement | yay. Gere Brckle- | Sit Chatles Reed, knt 
George Carington. | hurst, 
AYLESBURY. | David Chadwick. CUMBERLAND 
Sir Nathaniel Mayer de} | STOCKPORT. | COUNTY. 
Rothschild, bt., | Charles Henry Hopwood, (Eastern Division.) 
George William’ Erskine Frederick Pennington. Sir Richard Courtenay Mus- 
Russell. BIRKENHEAD. grave, bt., 
BUCKINGHAM. David Mace Iver. Edward Stafford Howard. 
Sir Harry Verney, bt. CHESTER. ( Western Division.) 
MARLOW (GREAT), Rt. hon. John George Dod- | David Ainsworth, 
Owen Lewis Cope Wil-| son, Hon. Percy Scawen Wynd- 
liams. Hon. H. Beilby Lawley. ham. 


















List of 


CARLISLE, 
Robert Ferguson, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, bt. 
COCKERMOUTH, 
Edward Waugh. 
WHITEHAVEN. 
Rt. hon. George Augustus 
Frederick Cavendish 
Bentinck. 





DERBY COUNTY. 


(North Derbyshire.) 
Lord Edward Cavendish, 





John Frederick Cheetham. 
| Charles Nicholas Warton. 


(South Derbyshire.) 
Sir Henry Wilmot, bt., 
Thomas William Evans. 

(East Derbyshire.) 


J 
) 


Alfred Barnes, | 


Hon. Francis Egerton. 
DERBY. 

Michael Thomas Bass, 

Samuel Plimsoll. 





DEVON COUNTY. 
(North Devonshire.) 
Rt. hon. Sir Stafford Henry 
Northcote, bt., 
Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, 
bt. 


(East Devonshire.) 
Sir John Henry Kenna- 
way, bt., 
William Hood Walrond. 
(South Devonshire.) 
Sir Massey Lopes, bt., 
John Carpenter Garnier. 
TIVERTON. 
Sir John Heathcoat Heath- 
cote-Amory, bt., 
Rt. hon. William Nathaniel 
Massey. 
PLYMOUTH. 
Sir Edward Bates, bt., 


(COMMONS, 1880} 


DORSET COUNTY. 

Hon. William HenryBerke- 
ley Portman, 

John Floyer, 

Hon. Edward Trafalgar 
Digby. 

WEYMOUTH ayn MELCOMBE 

REGIS, 


|Henry Edwards, 


— | Sir Frederick John William | 


Johnstone, bt. 
DORCHESTER. 
William Ernest Brymer. 
BRIDPORT. 


SHAFTESBURY. 
Hon. Sidney Carr Glyn. 
WAREHAM. 
Montague John Guest. 
POOLE. 


Charles Schreiber. 


DURHAM COUNTY. 

(Northern Division.) 
John Joicey, 

Charles Mark Palmer. 

(Southern Division.) 
Joseph Whitwell Pease, 
Hon. Frederick William | 

Lambton. 

DURHAM (CITY). 
Thomas Charles Thompson, 
Farrer Herschell. 

SUNDERLAND. 
gsi Temperley Gour- 
ey, 
Sir Henry Marshman 
Havelock Allan, bt. 
GATESHEAD. 
Walter Henry James. 
SHIELDS (SOUTH). 
James Cochran Stevenson. 


Peter Stewart Macliver. DARLINGTON, 
BARNSTAPLE. Theodore Fry. 
Sir Robert Walter Carden, HARTLEPOOL. 
knt., ie | Thomas Richardson. 
Viscount Lymington. STOCKTON, 


DEVONPORT. 
John Henry Puleston, 
George Edward Price. | 
TAVISTOCK. 
Lord Arthur Russell. 
EXETER. 
Edward Johnson, 


| J oseph Dodds. 





ESSEX COUNTY. 
(West Essex.) 


| Sir Henry John Selwin-Ib- 


betson, bt., 


Henry Stafford Northcote. | | Lord Eustace Cecil. 





Members. 


Essex Counry—cont. 
(East Essex.) 
James Round, 
Samuel Brise 
Brise. 
(South Essex.) 
Thomas Charles Baring, 
William Thomas Makins. 


Ruggles- 





| 
| 
| 
| 


COLCHESTER. 
| Richard Knight Causton, 
William Willis. 
MALDON. 
George Courtauld. 
NARWICH. 
| Sir Henry Whatley Tyler, 
knt. 





| GLOUCESTER COUNTY. 

| (Eastern Division. ) 

| Rt. hon. Sir Michael Ed- 
ward Hicks-Beach, bt., 

\9 ohn Reginald Yorke. 


( Western Division.) 
“Robert Nigel Fitzhardinge 
Kingscote, 
Lord Moreton. 
STROUD. 
| Walter John Stanton, 
Henry Robert Brand. 
TEWKESBURY. 
William Edwin Price. 
CIRENCESTER. 
Thomas William Chester 
Master. 

CHELTENHAM. 
Charles Conrad Adolphus 
du Bois de Ferrieres 
GLOUCESTER. 

Thomas Robinson, 









| Charles James Monk. 


| HEREFORD COUNTY. 
‘Sir Joseph Russell Bailey, 


bt., 


Michael Biddulph, 


| Thomas Duckham. 
MNEREFORD., 


| Joseph Pulley, 


Robert Treshie Reid. 


LEOMINSTER, 
James Rankin. 











List of 











{COMMONS, 1880} Members. 














HERTFORD COUNTY. — Country—cont. LEICESTER, 
Abel Smith, | South-west Lancashire.) Peter Alfred Taylor, 
Hon. Henry Frederick | Rt. hon. Richard Assheton | Alexander M‘Arthur. 
Cowper, 5 sakes apiels 
Thomas Frederick Halsey. | John Ireland Blackburne. 
HERTFORD. : LIVERPOOL, sar ep omer 
Arthur James Balfour. _—+_ Right hon. Viscount San- Robs sn Caen. ire.) 
| Edward Whitley | Rowland Winn. 
HUNTINGDON Lord Ramsay. Pry, 6x mapa 
sbrlat & MANCHESTER. —| Fon. “Edward Stanhope. 
William Henry Fellowes, | John Slagg, | P 
Lord Douglas Gordon. 7 _ ht, ba pone eee. 
HUNTINGDON. ugh Birley. ohn Compton Lawrance, 
Viscount Hinchingbrook. PRESTON. | Sir William Earle Welby- 
Edward Hermon, | Gregory, bt. 
: Sir John Holker, knt. GRANTHAM. 
KENT COUMTE. WIGAN, | John William Mellor, 
(Bastern Division.) | Hon. Lord Lindsay, Charles Savile Roundell. 
Aretas Akers Douglas, | Thomas Knowles. BOSTON. | 
Edward Leigh Pemberton. | BOLTON. Thomas Garft { 
( West Kent.) | John K: mena om ‘ 
Sir Charles Henry Mills, bt., [John Paatagien i. a oe om. 


Viscount Lewisham. 
(Mid Kent.) 


Sir William Hart Dyke, | William Edward Briggs, 


bt. 
Sir Edmund Filmer. 
ROCHESTER, 
Arthur John Otway, 
Roger Leigh. 
MAIDSTONE. 
Alexander Henry Ross, 


John Evans Freke Aylmer. 


GREENWICH. 
Thomas William Boord, 
Baron Henry de Worms. 

CHATHAM. 
John Eldon Gorst. 

GRAVESEND. 

Thomas Bevan. 
CANTERBURY. 
Hon. Alfred Erskine Ga- 
thorne-Hardy, 
Robert Peter Laurie. 





LANCASTER COUNTY. 
(North Lancashire.) 


Rt. Hon. Frederick Arthur 


Stanley, 
Randle Joseph Feilden. 
(North-east Lancashire.) 
Marquess of Hartington, 
Frederick William Graf- 
ton. 
(South-east Lancashire.) 
Robert Leake, 
William Agnew. 


|, oom. 


aciceeoee Marston Clarke Buszard. 


GRIMSBY (GREAT). 
Edward Heneage. 
OLDHAM. LINCOLN. 
| John Tomlinson Hibbert, Pree nen i 
| Hon. Edward Lyulph Stan- | ee Sa 

ley. 
Wistense dnaain | MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 
OT egy Pd Hon. Lord George 


eRe 
Robert Arthur Arnold. '_ Francis Hamilton, 
CLITHEROE. 


Lieutenant Richard Fort. | Octavius Edward Coope. 


| William Coddington. 











| BURY. 
Robert Needham Philips. 


WESTMINSTER. 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, | Rt. hon. William Henry 
Hugh Mason. Smith, 


| Sir Charles Russell, bt. 
TOWER HAMLETS. 


ROCHDALE, | James Bryce, 
Thomas Bayley Potter. Charles Thompson Ritchie. 
WARRINGTON. j 
N. HACKNEY, i 
John Gordon McMinnies. ‘Henry Faweett, t 
BURNLEY. ‘John Holms. 
Peter Rylands. FINSBURY. 
STALEYBRIDGE, | Sir Andrew Lusk, bt., 


William Summers. M‘Cul- 


‘William Torrens 
lagh Torrens. 








(Northern Division.) | Sir Thomas Chambers, 
Rt. hon. Lord John Man-| _ knt. 
eae: CHELSEA. 
EdwardSherard Burnaby. |giy Charles Wentworth 
( Southern Division.) | Dilke, bt., 
| Thomas Tertius Paget, | Joseph Firth Bottomley 
Firth. 


| Albert Pell. | 













List of 
LONDON (UNIVERSITY). 
Rt. hon. Robert Lowe. 


LONDON. 
—— James Richmond 


Cotto 
Robert Nicholas Fowler, 


Rt. hon. John Gellibrand| 


Hubbard, 
William Lawrence. 


MONMOUTH COUNTY. 
Hon. Frederick Courtenay 
Morgan, 
John Allan Rolls. 
MONMOUTH. 
Edward Hamer Carbutt. 


NORFOLK COUNTY. 
(West Norfolk.) 
William Amhurst Tyssen 

Amherst, 
George William 
pont Bentinck. 
(North Norfolk.) 








Pierre- 


Sir Edmund HenryKnowles | 


Lacon, bt., 
Edward Birkbeck. 
(South Norfolk.) 

Sir Robert J. ne A bt. | 
Robert Thornhagh Gurdon. 
LYNN REGIS. 

Sir William Hovell Browne 

Ffolkes, bt., 
Hon. Robert Bourke. 
NORWICH. 
Jeremiah James Colman, 
Jacob Henry Tillett. 


NORTHAMPTON 
COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Hon. Charles Robert 

Spencer, 
Lord Burghley. 
(Southern Division.) 
Sir Rainald Knightley, bt., 
Fairfax William 
wright. 
PETERBOROUG H. 





Hon. William John Went- | 


worth Fitzwilliam, 








Cart- | 
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NorRTHUMBERLAND COUNTY) WOODSTOCK. 
—cont. iLord Randolph Henry 
( Southern Di ) Spencer Churchill. 
Albert Henry esaes Grey, | BANBURY. 
Wentworth Blackett Beau-| Bernhard Samuelson. 
| mont. 
MORPETH. RUTLAND COUNTY. 
Thomas Burt. Rt. hon.Gerard J ames Noel, 
TYNEMOUTH. George Henry Finch. 
Thomas Eustace Smith. ox 





SALOP COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
| sie sane Newport, 
Stanley Leighton. 
(Southern Division.) 
Sir Baldwyn Leighton, bt., 
John Edmund Severne. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON.-TYNE. 
Joseph Cowen, 

Ashton Wentworth Dilke. 
BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. 
Sir Dudley Coutts Marjori- 

banks, bt., 








Hon. Henry Strutt. SHREWSBURY. 
Charles Cecil Cotes, 
NOTTINGHAM Henry Robertson. 
WENLOCK. 
COGNTT. Alexander Hargreaves 
(Northern Division.) Brown. 
| Cecil George Savile Fol-|Qecil Theodore Weld 
jambe, Forester. 
| Viscount Galway. LUDLOW. 
(Southern Division.) Hon. George Herbert 
George Storer, Windsor Windsor-Clive. 
| Thomas Blackborne Thoro- BRIDGNORTH. 


William Henry Foster. 


ton Hildyard. 
NEWARK-UPON-TRENT. 
Thomas Earp, 
William Newzam Nichol- 
son. 
RETFORD (EAST). 
Francis John Savile Fol- 





SOMERSET COU NTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Sir Philip John William 
Miles, bt., 
Lord Brooke. 
(Mid Division.) 


jambe, i perae a 
Frederick Thorpe Mappin. oa tee I ear : 
NOTTINGHAM. L moro ephen Gore- 

Carine Sains. pee: ( Western Division. ) 
____s«é|: Vaughan Hanning 
Apes Vaughan Lee, 
_OXE ORD COUN ry. Mordaunt Fenwick Bisset. 
| John Sidney North, BATH. 


|W: vag Cornwallis Cart-| SirArthurDivettHayter, bt., 


Edmond Robert Wode- 








George Hampden Whalley. | ‘pawead William Harcourt.! house. 
NORTHAMPTON, 
Henry Labouchere, | OXFORD (UNIVERSITY). TAUNTON, 
Charles Bradlaugh. Rt. ae John Robert Mow- | Sir William Palliser, knt., 
= br | Sir Henry James, knt. 
NORTHUMBERLAND ly see ‘Gilbert Talbot. FROME. 
(Northern Division.) OXFORD (CITY). | Henr y Bernhard Samuel- 
Rt. hon. Henry George|Sir William George Gran-| 52. 
(Percy) Earl Percy, ville Venables Vernon- BRISTOL. 


Sir Matthew White Ridley, 
bt. 





Harcourt, knt.,’ 
Joseph William Chitty. 


Samuel Morley, 
Lewis Fry. 

















List of 


SOUTHAMPTON 
COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
William Wither Bramston 

Beach, 
Rt. hon. George Sclater- 
Booth. 
(Southern Division.) 
Lord Henry John Montagu- 
Douglas-Scott, 
Francis Compton. 
WINCHESTER. 
Viscount Baring, 
Richard Moss. 
PORTSMOUTH. 
Hon. ThomasCharles Bruce, 
Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff, G.C.M.G. 
LYMINGTON. 
Edmund Hegan Kennard. 
ANDOVER. 
Francis William Buxton. 
CHRISTCHURCH, 
Horace Davey. 
PETERSFIELD. 
William Nicholson. 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
Henry Lee, 
Charles Parker Butt. 


STAFFORD COUNTY. 

(Northern Division.) 
William Young Craig, 
Harry Tichborne Daven- 

port. 

( Western Division.) 
Alexander Staveley Hill, | 
Francis Monckton. | 

(Eastern Division.) 
Henry Wiggin, 

Michael Arthur Bass. 
STAFFORD. 
Charles Benjamin Bright 
M‘Laren, 
Alexander Macdonald. 
TAMWORTH. 
Hamar Alfred Bass, 
Jabez Spencer Balfour. 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME, 
Charles Donaldson Hud- 
son, 
William Shepherd Allen. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Rt. -hon. Charles Pelham 
Villiers, 
Henry Hartley Fowler. | 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT, 
William Woodall, 
Henry Broadhurst. | 
WALSALL, 
Sir Charles Forster, bt. 








| 





| 
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WEDNESBURY. 
Alexander Brogden. 
LICHFIELD. 
Richard Dyott. 


| SUFFOLK COUNTY. 

(Eastern Division.) 
Lord Rendlesham, 
Frederick St. John Newde- 

gate Barne. 

( Western Division.) 
Thomas Thornhill, 
William Biddell. 

IPSWICH. 
Thomas Clement Cobbold, 
Jesse Collings. 

BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 
Joseph Alfred Hardcastle, 
Edward Greene. 

EYE. 
Ellis Ashmead Bartlett. 


SURREY COUNTY. 
(East Surrey.) 
| William Grantham, 
James Watney, jun. 
| (Mid Surrey.) 
| Sir Henry William Peek, bt. 
|Sir James John ‘Trevor 
Lawrence, bt. 
( West Surrey.) 
| Rt. hon. George Cubitt, 
Hon. William St. John 
Fremantle Brodrick. 
SOUTHWARK. 
Arthur Cohen, 
James Edwin 
Rogers. 
LAMBETH. 
Sir James Clarke Lawrence, 


bt., 
William McArthur. 
GUILDFORD. 
Denzil Roberts Onslow. 


SUSSEX COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
George Burrow Gregory, 
Montagu David Scott. 
( Western Division.) 
Sir Walter Barttelot Bart- 
telot, bt., 
Earl of March. 
SHOREHAM (NEW). 
Sir Walter Wm. Burrell, bt., 
Robert Loder. 
BRIGHTHELMSTONE. 
John Robert Hollond, 
William Thackeray Mar- 
riott. 
CHICHESTER. 
Rt. hon. Lord Henry George 











Thorold 








Members. 


LEWES. 
William Langham Christie. 
HORSHAM. 
Sir Henry Fletcher, bt. 
MIDHURST. 
Sir Henry Thurston Hol- 
land, bt. 


WARWICK COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Charles Newdigate Newde- 


gate, 
William Bromley Daven- 
ort. 
( Southern Division.) 
Sir John Eardley Eardley 
Wilmot, bt., 
Hon. Gilbert Henry 
Chandos Leigh. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
Philip Henry Muntz, 
Rt. hon. John Bright, 
Joseph Chamberlain. 
WARWICK. 
Arthur Wellesley Peel, 
George William John Rep- 


ton. 





COVENTRY. 
Sir Henry Mather Jackson, 
bt., 
William Henry Wills. 


WESTMORELAND : 
COUNTY. 


Earl of Bective, 

Hon. William Lowther. 
KENDAL, 

John Whitwell. 


(WIGHT) ISLE OF. 
Hon. Anthony Evelyn 
Melbourne Ashley. 
NEWPORT, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Charles Cavendish Clifford. 


WILTS COUNTY. 

(Northern Division.) 
Walter Hume Long, 
George Thomas John So- 
theron Estcourt. 

( Southern Division.) 

Rt. hon. Lord Henry Frede- 
rick Thynne, 
Viscount Folkestone. 
NEW SARUM (SALISBURY). 
William Henry Grenfell, 
John Passmore Edwards. 
CRICKLADE. 
Mervin Herbert Nevil 
Story Maskelyne, 














Charles Gordon Lennox. 


Sir Daniel Gooch, bt. 


List of 


DEVIZES. 
Sir Thomas Bateson, bt. 
MARLBOROUGH. 
Lord Charles Bruce. 
CHIPPENHAM. 
Gabriel Goldney. 
CALNE. 
Lord Edmond George Petty 
Fitzmaurice. 
. MALMESBOURY., 
Walter Powell. 
WESTBURY. 
Charles Nicholas 
Phipps. 
WILTON. 
Hon. Sidney Herbert. 


Paul 





WORCESTER COUNTY. 

(Eastern Division.) 
William Henry Gladstone, 
George Woodyatt Hast- 

ings. 

( Western Division.) 

Sir Edmund Anthoney 
Harley Lechmere, bt., 
Frederick Winn Knight. 
EVESHAM. 
Daniel Rowlinson Ratcliff. 
DROITWICH. 
John Corbett. 
BEWDLEY. 
Charles Harrison. 
DUDLEY. 
Henry Brinsley Sheridan. 
KIDDERMINSTER. 
John Brinton. 
WORCESTER. 

Thomas Rowley Hill, 
/Eneas John McIntyre. 





YORK COUNTY. 
(North Riding.) 
Frederick Acclom Milbank, 

Viscount Helmsley. 

(East Riding.) 
Christopher Sykes, 
William Henry Harrison 

Broadley. 
( West Riding, NorthernDivision.) | 
Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
Sir Matthew Wilson, bt. 


( West Riding, Eastern Division.) | 


Andrew Fairbairn, 


Sir 


knt., 
Sir John William Rams- | 
den, bt. 
( West Riding,Southern Division.) 
Hon. William Henry W ent- | 
worth Fitzwilliam, 
William Henry Leatham. 
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Yorx Country—cont. 
LEEDS. 


Gladstone, 
John Barran, 
William Lewis Jackson. 
PONTEFRACT. 
Rt. hon. 
Eardley Childers, 
| Sydney Woolf. 
SCARBOROUGH. 
|Sir Harcourt Vanden 
Bempde Johnstone, bt., 
William Sproston Caine. 
SHEFFIELD. 
Anthony John Mundella, 
Charles Beilby Stuart 
Wortley. 
BRADFORD. 
Rt. hon. William Edward 
Forster, 
Alfred Illingworth. 
HALIFAX. 
Rt. hon. James Stansfeld, 
John Dyson Hutchinson. 
KNARESBOROUGII. 
Sir Henry Meysey Meysey 
Thompson, bt. 








MALTON. 
Hon. Charles William 
Wentworth- Fitzwilliam. | 
RICHMOND. 
Hon. John Charles Dundas. | 
RIPON. 


Goschen. 
NORTHALLERTON, 
George William Elliot. 
THIRSK. 


HUDDERSFIELD. 
Edward Aldam Leatham. 
WAKEFIELD. 
Robert Bownas Mackie. 
WHITBY. 
Arthur Pease. 
MIDDLESBOROUGITI, 
Isaac Wilson. 
DEWSBURY. 
John Simon. 
YORK CITY. 
‘| 





Ralph Creyke, 

Joseph Johnson Leeman. 
KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 
Charles Morgan Norwood, 

Charles Henry Wilson. 


BARONS OF THE 
CINQUE PORTS. 
DOVER. 
|Charles Kaye Freshfield, 


| 
| 


Alexander George Dickson. ‘Henry’ Hussey Vivian. 





Rt. hon. William Ewart 


Hugh Culling 


Hon. Lewis Payn Dawnay. | 


| 





Members. 


Barons OF THE CINQUE 
Ports—cont. 

HASTINGS. 
Charles James Murray, 
Thomas Brassey. 

SANDWICH. 

Henry Arthur Brassey, 

Rt. hon, Edward Hugessen 
Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
HYTHE. 

Sir Edward William Wat- 

kin. 





RYE. 
Frederick Andrew Inder- 
wick. 








WALES. 
ANGLESEA. 


Richard Davies. 
BEAUMARIS. 

Morgan Lloyd. 

BRECKNOCK COUNTY. 

William Fuller Maitland. 
BRECKNOCK. 

| Cyril Flower. 


CARDIGAN COUNTY. 


Lewis Pugh Pugh. 
CARDIGAN, &c. 
David Davies. 


CARMARTHEN 
COUNTY. 
| Walter Rice Howell Powell, 














Rt. hon. George Joachim| Viscount Emlyn. 


| CARMARTHEN, &o. 
| Benjamin Thomas 
| liams. 


| CARNARVON COUNTY. 
Charles James Watkin 
Williams. 
CARNARVON, &c. 
William Bulkeley Hughes. 


DENBIGH COUNTY. 


George Osborne Morgan, 
Sir Watkin WilliamsWynn, 
bt. 


Wil- 








DENBIGH, &c. 

Sir Robert Alfred Cunliffe, 

bt. 

FLINT COUNTY. 

Hon. Lord Richard Gros- 

venor. 

FLINT, &c. 

2 ohn Roberts. 


|GLAMORGAN COUNTY. 
Christopher Rice Mansel 
Talbot, 

















t= 


List of 
Guiamorcan County—cont. 
MERTHYR TYDVIL. 
Henry Richard, 
Charles Herbert James. 
CARDIFF, &c. 
Edward James Reed. 
SWANSEA, &c. 
Lewis Llewellyn Dillwyn. 





MERIONETH COUNTY. 
Samuel Holland. 





MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY. 

Stuart Rendel. 
MONTGOMERY, &e. 
Hon. Frederick Stephen Ar- 

chibald Hanbury-Tracy. 


PEMBROKE COUNTY. 
William Davies. 
PEMBROKE, &e. 
Henry George Allen. 
HAVERFORDW EST. 
Baron Kensington. 


RADNOR COUNTY. 
Sir Richard Green Price, 
bt. 
NEW RADNOR. 
Rt. hon. Spencer Compton 
Cavendish Marquess of 
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CAITHNESSSHIRE. 

Sir John George Tolle- 
mache Sinclair, bt. 
WICK, KIRKWALL, é&c. 

John Pender. 

CLACKMANNAN AND 
KINROSS. 

Rt. hon. William Patrick 
Adam. 

DUMBARTON. 

Archibald Orr Ewing. 

DUMFRIESSHIRE. 

Robert Jardine. 

DUMFRIES, &c. 
Ernest Noel. 
EDINBURGHSHIRE. 

Rt. hon. William Ewart 
Gladstone. 

EDINBURGH. 

Duncan McLaren, 

James Cowan. 

UNIVERSITIES OF EDIN- 

BURGH anp ST. ANDREWS. 

Rt. hon. Lyon Playfair. 

BURGHS OF LEITH, &c. 

Andrew Grant. 

ELGIN anp NAIRN. 

Sir George Macpherson 

Grant, bt. 


BURGHS OF ELGIN, &c. 





Hartington. 








SCOTLAND. 
ABERDEENSHIRE, 
(East Aberdeenshire.) 

Hon. Sir Alexander Hamil- 
ton Gordon, knt. 
(West Aberdeenshire.) 
Robert Farquharson. 
ABERDEEN. 
John Webster. 
ARGYLE. 
Lord Colin Campbell. 
AYR. 
(North Ayrshire.) 
Robert William Cochran- 
Patrick. 
(South Ayrshire.) 
Col. Claud Alexander. 


KILMARNOCK, RENFREW, 


&e. 

John Dick-Peddie. 
BURGHS OF AYR, &c. 
Richard Frederick Fother- 

ingham Ceagpe. 
BANFF. 
Robert William Duff. 
BERWICK. 
Edward Marjoribanks. 
BUTE. 
Thomas Russell. | 














Mountstuart Elphinstone | 
Grant Duff. 

FIFE. 

Hon.Robert Preston Bruce. | 


Members. 


LANARK. 
(North Lanarkshire.) 


Sir Thomas Edward Cole- 

brooke, bt. 

(South Lanarkshire.) 

John GQlencairn Carter 

Hamilton. 

GLASGOW. 

George Anderson, 
Charles Cameron, L.L.D., 
Robert Fuller Middleton. 





| UNIVERSITIES OF GLAS- 
GOW anv ABERDEEN. 
|James Alexander Camp- 
bell, L.L.D. 
LINLITHGOW. 
Peter McLagan. 
ORKNEY anv SHETLAND. 
Samuel Laing. 
PEEBLES ayn SELKIRK. 
Charles Tennant. 
PERTH. ° 
Donald Currie. 
TOWN OF PERTH. 
| CharlesStuart Parker,M.A. 
| RENFREWSHIRE. 


| Lt. Col. William Mure. 
PAISLEY. 





| William Holms. 
| 


GREENOCK. 
James Stewart. 


ROSS anp CROMARTY. 
Alexander Matheson. 


ROXBURGH. 


BURGHS OF ST. ANDREWs, } on. Arthur Ralph Doug- 


Stephen Williamson. 
KIRKCALDY, DYSART, &c. 
Sir George Campbell, knt. 
FORFAR. 

James William Barclay. 

TOWN OF DUNDEE. 
George Armitstead, 
Frank Henderson. 

MONTROSE, &c. 

Rt. hon. William Edward | 

Baxter. 
HADDINGTON. 

Rt. hon. Francis Wemyss 
Charteris Douglas Lord 
Elcho. | 
HADDINGTON BURGHS, | 

Sir David Wedderburn, bt_ | 

INVERNESS. 

Donald Cameron. | 
INVERNESS, &c. 
Charles Fraser Mackintosh. 
KINCARDINESHIRE, 
Sir George Balfour, knt. | 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT. j 
John Heron Maxwell. 


| 








las Elliot. 
HAWICK, SELKIRK, &c. 


George Otto Trevelyan. 
STIRLING. 


Joseph Cheney Bolton. 


STIRLING, &c. 


i Henry Campbell-Banner- 


man. 
FALKIRK, &c. BURGHS. 


‘John Ramsay. 


SUTHERLAND. 
Marquess of Stafford. 
WIGTON. 
Sir Herbert Eustace Max- 
well, bt. 
WIGTON, &éc. BURGHS, 
John McLaren. 








TRELAND. 


ANTRIM COUNTY, 
James Chaine, 
Edward Maecnaghten. 

BELFAST. 
William Ewart, 
James Porter Corry. 














List - 
LISBU 
Sir Richard Wallace, bt. 
CARRICKFERGUS. 
Thomas Greer. 
ARMAGH COUNTY. 
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FERMANAGH. 

‘William Humphrys Arch- 
dall, 

Viscount Crichton. 


ENNISKILLEN, 


James Nicholson Richard- Viscount Cole. 


son, 
Maxwell Charles Close. 
ARMAGH (CITY). 
George De La Poer Beres- 
ford. 
CARLOW COUNTY. 


Right hon. Edmund Dwyer 


Gray, 
Donald Horne Macfarlane. 
CARLOW (BOROUGH). 
Charles Dawson. 

CAVAN COUNTY. 
Charles Joseph Fay, 
Joseph Gillis Biggar. 

CLARE COUNTY. 

Col. The O’Gorman Mahon, 
William Henry O’Shea. 


ENNIS. 
James Lysaght Finigan. 
CORK COUNTY. 
William Shaw, 
David Latouche Colthurst. | 
CORK (CITY). 
John Daly, 
Charles Stewart Parnell. 
YOUGHAL. 
Sir Joseph Neale McKenna, 
knt. 
BANDON BRIDGE. 
Perey Brodrick Bernard. 
KINSALE. 
Eugene Collins. 
MALLOW. 
William Moore Johnson. 
DONEGAL COUNTY. 
Thomas Lea, 
John Kinnear. 
DOWN COUNTY. 
Lord Arthur William Hill, 
Viscount Castlereagh. 
NEWRY. 
Henry Thomson. 
DOWNPATRICK. 
John Mulholland. 
DUBLIN COUNTY. 


Rt. hon. Thomas Edward | Philip Callan, 


Taylor, 

Ion Trant Hamilton. 
DUBLIN (CITY). 

Maurice Brooks, 
Robert Dyer Lyons. 

DUBLIN UNIVERSITY. 
Rt. hon. 

Plunket, 


David neat 
Rt. hon, Edward Gibson. 


GALWAY COUNTY. 
Mitchell Henry, 
Major John Philip Nolan. 
GALWAY (BOROUGH). 
John Orrell Lever, 
Thomas P. O’Connor. 
CERRY. 
Sir Rowland Blennerhas- 
sett, bt., 
Rowland Ponsonby Blen- 
nerhassett. 
TRALEE. 
The O’ Donoghue. 
KILDARE. 

‘Charles Henry Meldon, 
|James Leahy. 

KILKENNY. 
Edward Mulhallen Marum, 
| Patrick L. Martin. 

| KILKENNY (CITY). 
John Francis Smithwick. 

KING’S COUNTY. 
Sir Patrick O’Brien, bt., 
| Bernard Charles Molloy. 
| LEITRIM COUNTY. 








Members. 


MEATH COUNTY. 
Charles Stewart Parnell, 
Robert Henry Metge. 


MONAGHAN COUNTY. 
John Givan, 
William Findlater. 


QUEEN’S COUNTY. 
Richard Lalor, 

Arthur O’Connor. 
PORTARLINGTON. 
Hon. Bernard Edward 
Burnaby Fitzpatrick. 


ROSCOMMON COUNTY. 
Andrew Commins, 
James O’Kelly. 

SLIGO COUNTY. 
Thomas Sexton, 
Denis Maurice O’Conor. 


TIPPERARY COUNTY. 
Patrick James Smyth, 
John Dillon. 


CLONMEL. 
Arthur Moore. 


TYRONE COUNTY. 
John William Ellison Ma- 
cartney, 
Edward Falconer Litton. 


DUNGANNON. 


Arthur Loftus Tottenham, | Thomas Alexander Dick- 


| Francis O’Beirne. 
LIMERICK COUNTY. 
William Henry O’Sullivan, 
Edmund John Synan. 
LIMERICK (CITY). 
Richard O’Shaughnessy, 


| Daniel FitzGerald Gabbett. | Dealt 


LONDONDERRY COUNTY. 
Rt. hon. Hugh Law, 
Sir Thomas M‘Clure, bt. 
COLERAINE. 


|Sir Henry Hervey Bruce, 


bt. 
LONDONDERRY (CITY). 
Charles Edward Lewis. 


LONGFORD COUNTY. 


| George Errington, 
Justin McCarthy. 
LOUTH COUNTY. 


| Alexander Martin Sullivan. 
DUNDALK. 

Charles Russell. 
DROGHEDA. 

Benjamin Whitworth. 

MAYO COUNTY, 
| John O’Connor Power, 
Charles Stewart Parnell. 


son. 
WATERFORD COUNTY. 


‘Henry Villiers Stuart, of 


Dromana, 


‘John Aloysius Blake. 


DUNGARVAN. 
Hugh O’Donnell. 


WATERFORD (CITY). 


Richard Power, 
Edmond Leamy. 


WESTMEATH COUNTY. 


Timothy Daniel Sullivan, 
Henry Joseph Gill. 


ATHLONE. 


Sir John Ennis, bt. 


WEXFORD COUNTY. 


John Barry, 
Garrett Michael Byrne. 


WEXFORD (BOROUGII). 


William Archer Redmond. 


NEW ROSS. 


Joseph William Foley. 


WICKLOW COUNTY. 


William Joseph Corbett, 
| James Carlisle 


M‘Coan. 








HANSARD’S 
PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES, 


IN THE 


First Session oF tHe Twenry-Szeconp PARLIAMENT OF THE 


UnitED Kinepom oF Grear Britain and IRELAND, 
APPOINTED TO MEET 29 Aprit, 1880, In THE FortTy-THIRD 


YEAR OF THE REIGN OF 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA, 





FIRST VOLUME OF SECOND SESSION 1880, 











HE TWENTY-FIRST PARLIAMENT of the United Kingdom— 
= which had met for the despatch of Business on Thursday, the 
5th day of February, 1880—was prorogued on the 24th day of March, 
to Tuesday, the 13th day of April; and, on the same day, was dissolved 
by Proclamation :—And Her Majesty therein declaring Her pleasure to 
call a new Parliament, directed Writs to be issued accordingly; which 
Writs were made returnable on Thursday the 29th day of April. 


The PARLIAMENT was opened by Commission. 





Then Five of the Lords Commissioners 
—namely, The Lorp CHANcELLOR, The 
Lorp Privy Sgat (The Duke of Argyll), 
The Szcretary oF StaTE FOR ForEIGN 
Arrarrs (The Earl Granville), The Lorp 
Hicu Stewarp (The Earl Sydney), and 
The Eart or Nortusroox (First Lord 
of the Admiralty), being in their Robes, 
and seated on a Form placed be- 
tween the Throne and the Woolsack, 
commanded the Yeoman Usher of 
the Black Rod to let the Commons 
know ‘‘ The Lords Commissioners de- 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 29th April, 1880. 


The Hovse of Prrrs being met, 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR ac- 
quainted the House, 


‘‘That Her Majesty, not thinking fit 











to be personally present here this day, 
has been pleased to cause a Commission 
to be issued under the Great Seal, in 
order to the opening and holding of this 
Parliament.” 


VOL, CCLIL. 


[THIRD SERIES. } 





sire their immediate Attendance in 
this House, to hear the Commission 
read,”’ 

Who being come ; 


B 








Message from 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said— 


‘My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“Her Maszsty, not thinking fit to 
be present here this day in Her Royal 
Person, hath been pleased, in order to 
the opening and holding of this Parlia- 
ment, to cause Letters Patent to be 
issued under Her Great Seal, consti- 
tuting us and several other Lords therein 
named Her Commissioners, to do all 
things, in Her Majesty’s name, on Her 
part necessary to be performed in this 
Parliament: This will more fully appear 
by the Letters Patent themselves, which 
must now be read.” 


Then the said Letters Patent were read 
by the Clerk. And then 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said— 


‘« My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

‘*'We have it in command from Her 
Majesty to let you know, that as soon as 
the Members of both Houses shall be 
sworn, the causes of Her Majesty’s call- 
ing this Parliament will be declared to 
you; and it being necessary a Speaker 
of the House of Commons should be 
first chosen, it is Her Majesty’s Pleasure 
that you, Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, repair to the Place where 
you are to sit, and there proceed to the 
Choice of some proper Person to be 
your Speaker ; and that you present 
such person, whom you shall so choose, 
here, to-morrow, at two o’clock, for Her 
Majesty’s royal approbation.” 


Then the Commons withdrew. 

The House adjourned during pleasure. 
House resumed. 

PRAYERS. 


The Lord Chancellor—Singly, in the 
first place, took and subscribed the Oath 
at the Table. 


Certificate of the Election of Sixteen 
Representative Peers for Scotland — 
Delivered, and read as follows :— 


The Earl of Mar and Kellie. 
The Earl of Morton. 

The Earl of Strathmore. 

The Earl of Haddington. 

The Earl of Airlie. 

The Earl of Leven and Melville. 
The Earl of Selkirk. 

The Earl of Dundonald, 
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The Viscount Strathallan. 

The Lord Forbes. 

The Lord Saltoun. 

The Lord Elphinstone. 

The Lord Borthwick. 

The Lord Blantyre. 

The Lord Colville of Culross. 
The Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 


Rott or THE Lorps—Garter King of 
Arms attending, delivered at the Table 
(in the usual Manner) a List of the 
Lords Temporal in the First Session of 
the Twenty-second Parliament of the 
United Kingdom : The same was ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


House adjourned at Five o’clook, till 
To-morrow, Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 29th April, 1880. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


On which day, being the day appointed 
by the Royal Proclamation for the 
meeting of the new Parliament, Sir 
Thomas Erskine May, X.c.z., Clerk of 
the House of Commons, Reginald Pal- 
grave, Esquire, and Archibald Milman, 
Esquire, Clerks Assistants, and the other 
Clerks attending, according to their duty, 
Charles Romilly, Esquire, Clerk of the 
Crown in Chancery in Great Britain, 
delivered to the said Sir Thomas Erskine 
May a Book, containing a List of the 
Names of the Members returned to 
serve in Parliament. 


Several of the Members repaired to 
their Seats. 


A Message was delivered by Colonel 
Clifford, Yeoman Usher of the Black 
Rod : 


‘Gentlemen, 

‘‘The Lords, authorized by virtue of 
Her Majesty’s Commission, desire the 
immediate attendance of this Honourable 
House in the House of Peers, to hear 
the Commission read,”’ 
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Accordingly, the House went up to 
the House of Peers;—and a Commission 
having been read for opening and hold- 
ing the Parliament, the Lords Commis- 
sioners directed the House to proceed to 
the Election of a Speaker, and present 
him To-morrow at Two of the clock 
in the House of Peers, for the Royal 
Approbation.” 


And the House being returned ; 


ELECTION OF A SPEAKER. 


Simm THOMAS ACLAND: Sir Thomas 
Erskine May, in obedience to Her Ma- 
jesty’s gracious Message it is now our 
duty to perform the first act which de- 
volves upon this branch of the Legisla- 
ture in the new Parliament. We are 
called upon to make choice of a proper 
person to serve the Office of Speaker, 
and to present that person so chosen for 
Her Majesty’s gracious approbation. It 
has devolved upon me, by the kindness 
of others, to have the great honour of 
proposing a Member of this House for 
such acceptance. I am well aware, Sir 
Thomas Erskine May, that there are 
Members here who, though I entered 
this House 43 years ago for the first 
time, have on the ground of long, un- 
broken, and continuous experience far 
greater claims than I have to this honour; 
but I will cast myself entirely on the 
indulgence of the House, and hope that 
they will permit me to perform the duty 
which I have undertaken. Sir, I have 
the honour to propose to this House the 
election of the Right Hon. Henry Brand 
as Speaker. Mr. Brand, Sir, was elected 
for the first time in the middle of the 
Parliament in the year 1872, on the re- 
tirement of the late Lord Ossington— 
Mr. Evelyn Denison, the name by which 
he was better known and endeared to 
many of us. Indeed, in saying that I 
cannot but say as much for the distin- 
guished nobleman who before that was 
our Speaker, and now sits in the Upper 
House of Parliament. Mr. Brand was 
proposed by the noble and learned Lord 
(then Sir Roundell Palmer) who now sits 
on the Woolsack in the other House, and 
seconded by an old county Member of 
great experience, Mr. Locke King. I well 
remember the termsin which Sir Roundell 
Palmer, in beautiful language, put be- 
fore the House the qualities of a true 
English gentleman. He said it was the 
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its functions in the true spirit of English 
gentlemen. Sir Roundell Palmer, I am 
sure, was too well acquainted with the 
Constitution of ourcountry toclaim for this 
House any aristocratic position, whether 
it be the aristocracy of birth, of wealth, 
or even of talent or virtue. This is the 
Commons’ House of Parliament, and we 
are the Constitutional voice of the com- 
mon people of England; but everyone 
who has sat in this House, and espe- 
cially in recent times, knows that while 
this House enjoys the confidence of the 
common people of England, the people 
themselves are capable of sending to us 
men who are in every sense—in the best 
sense at least—true English gentlemen ; 
and that these qualities, be they in 
persons of high birth or of humble 
origin, are appreciated both in this 
House and by the people of England. 
If, Sir, the absence of self-assertion and 
a consideration for the feelings and con- 
venience of the House and of other per- 
sons and a high sense of honour be the 
characteristics, or some of the character- 
istics, of English gentlemen, they are 
sure to command the respect of this 
House and of the country at large. 
Now, Sir, it was on this ground espe- 
cially that Sir Roundell Palmer rested his 
case in presenting for the acceptance of 
this House the right hon. Gentleman 
whom I hope I may without presumption 
call my Friend, Mr. Brand. There are 
other circumstances in reference to the 
Gentleman who is to preside over our 
deliberations which might be mentioned; 
but I think it is better for me on this 
occasion simply to recall to the recollec- 
tion of those who have sat in this House 
some of the points which were mentioned 
by the Proposer and Seconder of Mr. 
Brand. I remember that they spoke 
especially of his large knowledge of the 
Traditions and Usages and Forms of the 
House; of his great acquaintance with 
the Private Business of the House—not 
by any means the least important of its 
duties, though we do not see so much of 
them now as we did formerly. They 
spoke of those qualities which might 
seem to be almost inconsistent—great 
firmness, great decision, great prompti- 
tude, and at the same time great urbanity, 
courtesy, and frankness. And, further, 
under the peculiar circumstances under 
which Mr. Brand was nominated and 
kindly accepted by this House without 
exception, they spoke of his undoubted 
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impartiality, and of the experience which, 
even in his official life, he had acquired 
of the personal feelings of Members of 
this House. I remember Sir Roundell 
Palmer used this expression—that he 
hoped that the day might never come 
when a person who had served the 
Crown in high office would be disquali- 
fied for the highest honours of this 
House. He said—‘‘ The office shows 
the man,”’ and those qualities we believe 
will be found in the Speaker. It is not 
for me to pass a eulogy on Mr. Brand 
out of my own head. I appeal to the 
action of this House. I appeal to its 
corporate impartiality, which has been 
shown in the way in which it dealt with 
Mr. Brand in the commencement of 
the last Government in 1874. It was 
then that a Member representing the 
largest agricultural county in Eng- 
land (Mr. Chaplin), supported by a 
noble Lord who had a long acquaintance 
with the peculiar local business of which 
he was so great a master, and whose 
absence on this occasion we must all re- 
gret (Lord George Cavendish), proposed 
from opposite sides of the House the re- 
election of Mr. Brand. All I have to 
asx of those who sit in this House not 
for the first time, has Mr. Brand, or has 
he not, fulfilled—has he not even sur- 
passed the expectations which were 
formed of him when first elected to the 
Speaker’s Chair, and re-elected to that 
position by the Conservative majority of 
the last Parliament? There are some 
other considerations which might be 
brought to bear upon the question ; but 
I will not detain the House longer. I 
might refer to the names of some of 
those who are absent, and who have 
contributed much to the advancement of 
the Business of the House, especially 
that part of it which does not require the 
presence of the Speaker. We have a 
great many new Members in this House, 
and I hope I may be forgiven if I say 
that if they wish to make themselves 
acquainted with the! Business of this 
House, there are two things to which 
they should pay special attention—one 
is to master the Customs and Rules of 
this House, and the other is not to leave 
the House at the dinner hour. Not 
that I object to dinner, but that it is, 
while the House is sitting in Committee 
on great measures, that, in my opinion, 
we may all learn to be useful even in a 
humble way. Many of those who have 
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taken an active part in the affairs of 
this House, and in the Committees up- 
stairs, are no longer among us; and I 
see in that an additional reason for 
hoping that the House will give its 
unanimous support to the right hon. 
Gentleman who has gained and deserved 
its confidence. This is a many-sided 
and critical Assembly. It is very quick 
to detect any self-assertion, and I think 
we owe a great deal to the admirable 
personal qualities of my right hon. 
Friend for the tone he has given to the 
Business of this House. May I venture 
to say one word to those who sit here 
for the first time? May I just say that 
while you, Sir Thomas Erskine May, 
and your respected and worthy Col- 
leagues, are always ready to render us 
your assistance and to supply us with 
that information of which you have so 
large a store, there are occasions when 
it is important to seek the opinion of 
the highest authority in the House, and 
I may tell those who now sit here for 
the first time that they will find Mr. 
Brand always accessible, and that they 
will find his knowledge, discretion, and 
advice of inestimable value. i remem- 
ber that Mr. Brand, when he submitted 
himself to the acceptance of this House, 
reminded it of a happy phrase of the 
late Prime Minister, who said that the 
Speaker of the House of Commons ought 
to have the purity of an English Judge 
and the spirit of an English gentleman. 
Mr. Brand, in submitting himself with 
great humility to the judgment of the 
House, said he hoped, if he possessed 
such qualities, he might rely on the 
generous confidence of this Assembly of 
English gentlemen. There are times 
when great demands will be made on 
the Speaker’s patience. Some attempts 
may be made even to question his au- 
thority. Mr. Brand knows that his 
authority will depend upon the support 
of this House; and I believe that, as an 
experienced swimmer rises upon the 
crest of the wave, so will Mr, Brand, if 
elected, be able to rise to every occasion 
through your support and confidence. 
I have the honour to move—“ That the 
Right Honourable Henry Brand do take 
the Chair of this House as Speaker.” 
Sir PHILIP EGERTON: Sir Thomas 
Erskine May, having enjoyed the honour 
and privilege of a seat in the House of 
Commons for a longer period than any- 
one sitting on this side of the House, 
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and, with the single exception of the 
hon. Member for Glamorganshire (Mr. 
C. Talbot), for a longer period than 
any Member on that (the Ministerial) 
side of the House, I hope I may not be 
accused of presumption in accepting the 
honourable post of seconding the Reso- 
lution which has been so eloquently and 
so ably proposed by my hon. Friend the 
Member for North Devon. If I were 
addressing any other Assembly, or 
speaking on any other occasion, I should 
be disposed to rest my advocacy of Mr. 
Brand’s claims upon the personal regard 
and private friendship which has so long 
subsisted between the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Cambridgeshire and myself—a 
friendship which I highly appreciate ; 
but I am aware that on a solemn occa- 
sion like this—electing a Member to 
preside over our Councils in obedience 
to the command of the Royal Commis- 
sion—private considerations should be 
put on one side, and that this question 
must be treated on public grounds, and 
on public grounds alone. Since I first 
entered this House in 1830 I have had the 
privilege of serving under five Speakers— 
Mr. Manners-Sutton, Mr. Abercrombie, 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. Evelyn Denison, 
and Mr. Brand—and my observation 
during that long period has been that 
year by year the labour has been in- 
creasing, that lately the increase has 
been rapid, and that for the last few 
years the duties which have devolved 
upon our late Speaker have been more 
arduous, delicate, and irksome than any 
which have fallen upon his Predecessors. 
I am aware that I am addressing many 
hon. Members who enter the House for 
the first time, and who have no personal 
experience of the mode in which our 
Business is transacted. Fortunately the 
public Press is so organized that every 
gentleman may make himself acquainted 
in the public journals with the delibera- 
tions and debates which take place in 
this House, and even the most careless 
reader will see that of late years a new 
species of Parliamentary tactics has 
been adopted which has most materially 
increased the labours and the responsi- 
bilities of the Gentleman who presides 
over us in the Chair. It is quite impos- 
sible for anyone from a mere perusal of 
the public journals to form an adequate 
conception of the great amount of mental 
strain and physical endurance which are 
necessary for the discharge of the duties 
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of the Speaker. In addition to the higher 
functions of preserving the honour and 
dignity of the Chair and of the House, and 
the Privileges of its Members, and of 
maintaining the prescriptive laws which 
regulate its order and discipline, there 
is the physical labour of occupying the 
Chair night after night, often for 10 or 
12 hours in succession, to be vigilant 
and watchful through long and tedious 
debates, to hear long and _ tedious 
speeches, platitudes, and reiterations, 
very often with only a mere handful of 
Members in the House; to be ready at 
any moment to check any transgression 
of the Rules of Debate, and to take 
notice of any un-Parliamentary expres- 
sion which in the exuberance of elo- 
quence or in tho heat of Party politics 
may fall from any Member; to be ready 
to reply with promptitude and decision 
to any appeal that may be made to him 
on points of Order. These are no light 
duties to undertake. When we add to 
them the extramural duties of the 
Speaker, this House will see that in 
electing a Speaker of this House we are 
imposing upon the Gentleman who un- 
dertakes that duty a most responsible, 
laborious, and constant task. I appeal 
most confidently to those Members who 
are present who were Members of the 
late Parliament to agree with me in the 
assertion that in all the labours and 
difficulties of the last Parliament the 
late Speaker discharged all the duties 
incumbent upon him with great prompti- 
tude, great ability, and great impar- 
tiality. Iam perfectly well aware that 
on .former occasions the election of 
Speaker has been made the occasion of 
Party strife. I do most earnestly hope 
that nothing of that kind will occur to- 
day. Iappeal to this House from the 
experience they have had of theright hon. 
Member for Cambridgeshire and of his 
qualifications, from their knowledge of 
the admirable manner in which he has 
discharged his duties, to pass this Reso- 
lution by a unanimous vote. I trust 
that no adverse voice will be raised, and 
that we shall reinstate the right hon. 
Gentleman in that Chair which he has 
so long filled to the credit of himself, to 
the satisfaction of the House, and to the 
advantage of the Public Service. Before 
I conclude I may perhaps be allowed to 
congratulate the House and the country 
that the right hon. Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire feels himself able and will- 
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ing again to undertake the duties of the 
Office if it should be your ple sure to 
reinstate him. It is in the full confi- 
dence that you will do so that I have the 
greatest possible pleasure in seconding 
the Resolution. 


The House then unanimously calling 
Mr. Branp to the Chair— 


Mr. BRAND stood up in his place, 
and said: Sir Erskine May, my hon. 
Friends who have brought my name 
under the favourable notice of the House 
have spoken of me in terms far exceed- 
ing my deserts. I have had the honour 
of occupying the Chair of this House 
now for two Parliaments ; and this is the 
third occasion on which this House, in 
its indulgence, proposes again to place 
me in the Chair. The question natur- 
ally arises within me—how is it that I 
am preferred for so much honour? and 
I can only explain it by the reflection 
that ever since I have been a Member 
of the House—now over 28 years—and 
in every capacity in which I have served 
this House, the guiding spirit which has 
animated my conduct has been a loyal 
attachment to this House. My first 
consideration has ever been the honour 
and character of this Assembly, and I 
trust that I may not be deemed pre- 
sumptuous by saying to the large num- 
ber of new Members who now for the 
first time have gained admission to the 
House that if they wish to succeed in 
the high career before them they should 
be always animated by a spirit of loyalty 
to this House. The powers and conse- 
quent responsibilities of this House are 
constantly increasing. This House is 
looked up to not only by our Colonial 
fellow-subjects as the parent of their 
popular Assemblies, but every Nation of 
the world now treading in the path of 
Parliamentary government watches our 
proceedings with interest. It is for us 
to set an example of freedom and order 
in debate, which are the life-blood of 
Parliamentary government. I owe much 
to this House, and certainly I feel 
strongly that I cannot adequately dis- 
charge the obligations I owe to it; but if 
this House desires that I should once 
more resume the Chair, so long as it 
pleases God to give me health and 
strength I will endeavour to do my 
duty. I respectfully and humbly sub- 
mit myself to the pleasure of this 
honourable House. 


Sir Philip Egerton 
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Mr. O'DONNELL: Sir Erskine May, 
I rise on the present occasion as a Mem- 
ber of that third Party in this House 
whose concurrence will probably be 
found to be more and more advisable in 
most matters of importance as Session is 
added to Session, and I rise for the pur- 
pose of bearing my humble testimony 
to the universal respect in which the 
Right Hon. Henry Brand is held. No 
one is filled with a more sincere appre- 
ciation of the fairness, equity, and im- 
partiality of the right hon. Gentleman 
than I am, or than are those who have 
sat along with me, and worked along 
with me in former Sessions. It is not 
my purpose to intrude any lengthened 
observations on this Assembly; but 
merely as a Member of the Irish Party 
I beg to say that we Irish Members re- 
spect Mr. Brand quite as much as those 
English Gentlemen who have proposed 
and seconded this Resolution, and as 
those others whose votes will carry him 
to the high honour of being the Speaker 
of this Assembly. 


The House then again unanimously 
calling Mr. Henry Branp to the Chair, 
he was taken out of his place by the 
said Sir THomas AcLAND, and the said 
Sir Puitre Ecerton, and coiducted to 
the Chair. 


Then Mr. SPEAKER Ex ect, stand- 
ing on the upper step, said: I have to 
express my sense of the great honour 
which the House has been pleased to 
confer upon me :—And then sat down. 


And then the Mace (which before lay 
under the Table) was laid upon the 
Table. Then— 


Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said: Sir, in the unavoidable absence 
of the Leader of the House and many 
of its most distinguished Members, the 
honour has most unexpectedly fallen on 
me of expressing to you, in the name of 
this House, its congratulations on the 
high honour to which, for- the third 
time, you have been unanimously called. 
I am glad to think that I need not 
trouble this House at any length, be- 
cause one word would sum up the feel- 
ings of respect at all sides of the House 
towards yourself. Those of us who had 
the honour of a seat in this House 
during the last Parliament know well 
the manner in which the Privileges, and 
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have been maintained by yourself. I 
am sure that, in the name of every 
Member of this House, I can promise 
you our most cordial support in the dis- 
charge of your high functions. Not 
only is every Member of this House who 
has the honour of your acquaintance 
animated with feelings of the deepest 
respect, and I may almost say of affec- 
tion, for you; but there is not one that 
does not feel that the honour and dignity 
of this House are as important to him- 
self as even to you, and that that honour 
and dignity cannot be preserved unless 
this House gives you its most cordial 
support. I am sure I again express the 
heartfelt wish of this House when I 
wish you health and prosperity—long 
to live to preside over the delibera- 
tions of this House in the same manner 
as you have done in former Parliaments, 
and to which ample testimony has been 
already borne. I will only add that this 
is to me a most unexpected honour—it 
is to me the most gratifying event of my 
life that it should have fallen to me by 
accident, as it has done, to be the instru- 
ment of expressing the feelings of this 
House towards you, because ever since 
I have taken a part in politics I have 
had the honour and pleasure of your 
friendship. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
I feel it is quite unnecessary that any- 
thing should be added to the words that 
have fallen from the noble Lord, or, in- 
deed, to those which have fallen from 
the Proposer and Seconder on this occa- 
sion. I am quite sure that all those 
who have had the privilege of serving in 
this House of Commons under your pre- 
sidency in the last and preceding Par- 
liaments will require no words from any- 
one to express their sense of gratifica- 
tion at finding that you are again able 
to undertake the duties which you have 
so well discharged in former times. Sir, 
when we listened to the only too accurate 
description given by my hon. Friend the 
Member for West Cheshire (Sir Philip 
Egerton) of the great labour and great 
anxiety which is the lot of the Speaker 
of this House, and especially of late 
years, we could hardly help feeling that 
it was not so much a matter on which 
we ought to congratulate you as one 
upon which we ought to congratulate 
ourselves and the House at large that 
those duties have been again under- 
taken by one so competent to discharge 
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them. But I feel that though we have 
cause to congratulate ourselves, and 
though we have cause to feel grateful to 
you for undertaking this work, we are 
also in our right in congratulating you 
on the honours which you have won for 
yourself by your conduct in this House 
in that Chair. It is no small distinc- 
tion in these days of frequently heated 
debates and Party strife, and of great 
labour—it is no small honour to have 
won so completely and so thoroughly as 
you have won the confidence of both 
sides and all quarters of this House. We 
have always felt that we might rely not 
only upon your great knowledge and ex- 
perience, and upon your excellent judg- 
ment and readiness to deal with every 
question that might arise, but that we 
might also rely upon that absolute and 
strict impartiality which has been the 
great and distinguishing characteristic 
of your presidency in this House. Sir, 
I trust that we shall during the length 
and course of this Parliament see you 
able to continue to discharge these 
duties; and I can undertake to say, 
speaking as I can venture on the pre- 
sent occasion, for the whole House, and 
not any particular section of it, that you 
will find on the part of every Member 
an earnest and heartfelt desire to co- 
operate with and sustain you in the dis- 
charge of the duties you have under- 
taken. I join most heartily with the 
noble Lord, and I am sure with the 
whole House, in offering you their con- 
gratulations on the honour you have re- 
ceived at the hands of the House. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at Three 
o’clock till To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 30th April, 1880. 


The House met at Two of the clock ; 
—And a Royal Commission having been 
read, Five of the Lords Commissioners, 
namely— The Lorp CxHancettor, The 
Lorp Privy Seat (The Duke of Argyll), 
The Eart or Kivsertey (Secretary of 
State for the Colonies), The Lorn Hicu 
StzwarpD (The Earl Sydney), and The 
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Ear or Norrusrook (First Lord of the 
Admiralty), being in their Robes, and 
seated on a Form between the Throne 
and the Woolsack, commanded the 
Yeoman Usher of the Black Rod to let 
the Commons know ‘‘ The Lords Com- 
missioners desire their immediate attend- 
ance in this House.” 


And the Commons being at the Bar ; 


SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
PRESENTED AND APPROVED. 


Tue Ricut Honovreaste HENRY 
BOUVERIE WILLIAM BRAND, 
Speaker Elect, said— 


‘*My Lorps, 

‘‘T have to acquaint your Lordships, 
that in obedience to Her Majesty’s 
commands, Her Majesty’s most faithful 
Commons have, in the exercise of their 
undoubted rights and privileges, pro- 
ceeded to the election of a Speaker, and 
that their choice has fallen upon myself. 
I now present myself at your Lord- 
ships’ Bar, and submit myself with all 
humility for Her Majesty’s gracious 
approbation.” 


Then Tot LORD CHANCELLOR 
said, 

‘Mr. Branp, 

‘‘We are commanded to assure you 
that Her Majesty is so fully sensible of 
your zeal for the public service, and of 
your ample sufficiency to execute the 
arduous duties which Her faithful Com- 
mons have selected you to discharge, 
that She does most readily approve and 
confirm you as their Speaker.” 


Then Mz. SPEAKER said— 
‘“‘My Lorps, 


“T submit myself with all humility 
and gratitude to Her Majesty’s gracious 
commands. It is now my duty, in the 
name and on behalf of the Commons of 
the United Kingdom, to lay claim by 
humble Petition to Her Majesty to all 
their ancient and undoubted rights and 
privileges; particularly to freedom of 
speech in debate ; to freedom from arrest 
of their persons and servants; above 
all, to free access to Her Majesty when 
occasion shall require; and that the 
most favourable construction shall be 
put upon all their proceedings. With 
regard to myself, Cow that if any 
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error shall be committed it may be im- 
puted to myself, and not to Her Majesty’s 
Commons.” 


Then Toe LORD CHANCELLOR 
said, 

‘Mr. SPEAKER, 

‘“‘ We have it further in command to 
inform you that Her Majesty does most 
readily confirm all the rights and privi- 
leges which have ever been granted to 
or conferred upon the Commons by any 
of Her Royal Predecessors. 

With respect to yourself, Sir, though 
Her Majesty is sensible that you stand 
in no need of such assurance, Her 
Majesty will ever put the most favour- 
able construction upon your words and 
acts.” 


Then the Commons withdrew. 
House adjourned during pleasure. 


House resumed. 
Several Lords—took the Oath. 


SAT FIRST. 


The Lord Clanbrassill (Earl of Roden) 
—after the death of his nephew. 


Several Lords—took the Oath. 


House adjourned at Five o’clock, to 
Monday next, Two o’clock. 


aed 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 30th April, 1880. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


The House being met, and Mr. 
Srzaxer Execr having taken the Chair, 
a Message was delivered by the Gentle- 
man Usher of the Black Rod : 


‘Mr. SPEAKER, 

“The Lords authorized by virtue of 
Her Majesty’s Commission, desire the 
immediate attendance of this Honour- 
able House in the House of Peers.” 


Accordingly, Mr. Speaker Elect, with 
the House, went up to the House of 
Peers, where he was presented to the 
said Lords Commissioners for the Royal 
Approbation. 
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Then the Lorp CHANCELLOR, one of 
the said Lords Commissioners, signified 
Her Majesty’s approbation of Mr. 
Speaker Elect. 


The House being returned ;— 


Mr. SPEAKER: I have to report to 
the House that, in the House of Peers, 
Her Majesty by Her Royal Commis- 
sioners has been pleased to approve the 
choice made of myself for the Office of 
your Speaker, and that I have, in your 
name and on your behalf, laid claim by 
humble Petition to Her Majesty to all 
your ancient rights and privileges— 
freedom of speech in debate, freedom 
from arrest for your persons and ser- 
vants, freedom of access to Her Majesty 
whenever occasion may require, and 
that the most favourable construction 
may be placed upon all your proceed- 
ings. All these Her Majesty, _ Her 
Commissioners, has been pleased to 
grant and confirm in as ample a manner 
as they have ever been granted or con- 
firmed by Herself or by any of Her 
Royal Predecessors. 

My first duty to the House is to re- 
peat my very respectful acknowledg- 
ments and my grateful thanks for the 
great honour you have conferred upon 
me in again placing me in the Chair. 

I must now call upon the Members 
of the House, according to the usual 
custom, to take the Oath of Allegiance 
at the Table of the House. 


And thereupon Mr. Srzaxer, first 
alone, standing upon the upper step of 
the Chair, took and subscribed the Oath, 
and after him several other Members 
took and subscribed the Oath ; and seve- 
ral other Members made and subscribed 
the Affirmation required by Law. 


House adjourned at Five o’clock till 
Two o’clock To-morrow. 


ns 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, 1st May, 1880. 





The House met at Two of the clock. 


PRAYERS. 


Several other Members took and sub- 
scribed the Oath; and a Member made 





the Oath. i8 


and subscribed the Affirmation required 
by Law. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Five o’clock till Two o’clock 
on Monday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 3rd May, 1880. 





The House met at Two of the clock. 


The Lords Commissioners, namely— 
The Lorp Cuancettor, The Duke of 
Sr. Arzans, The Marquess of AILESBURY, 
The Earl of Krwperzey (Secretary of 
State for the Colonies), and The Lord 
HatHertey—being : 1 their Robes, and 
seated on a Form between the Throne 
and the Woolsack, and the Commons, 
who were sent for, being at the Bar, 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said— 
‘My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


‘‘We have it further in command 
from Her Majesty to acquaint you that, 
since the time when Her Majesty deemed 
it right to call you together, for the con- 
sideration of many grave and important 
matters, several vacancies have occurred 
in the House of Commons owing to the 
acceptance of Office from the Crown by 
Members of that House. 

“Tt is therefore Her Majesty’s plea- 
sure that an opportunity may now be 
given to issue Writs for supplying the 
vacancies so occasioned, and that, after 
a suitable Recess, you may proceed to 
the consideration of such matters as will 
then be laid before you. 

‘But it is Her Majesty’s. pleasure 
that such Recess be not an impediment 
to the Meeting of the House of Lords 
for Judicial Business during the con- 
tinuance thereof at such times as may 
be convenient.” 


Then the Commons withdrew. 
House adjourned during pleasure. 
House resumed. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 
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SAT FIRST. 


The Marquess of Anglesey—after the 
death of his brother. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Four o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 3rd May, 1880. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


Several other Members took and sub- 
scribed the Oath according to Law. 


Message to attend the Lords Commis- 
sioners ;— 


The House went;—and being re- 
turned ;— 


Mr. Speaker reported, That the Lords 
Commissioners under the Great Seal for 
opening and holding this Parliament, 
had made a Communication to both 
Houses, which Mr. Speaker read to the 
House, as follows .— 


‘‘ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


‘‘We have it further in command 
from Her Majesty to acquaint you that, 
since the time when Her Majesty deemed 
it right to call you together, for the con- 
sideration of many grave and important 
matters, several vacancies have occurred 
in the House of Commons owing to the 
acceptance of Office from the Crown by 
Members of that House. 

“Tt is therefore Her Majesty’s plea- 
sure that an opportunity may now be 
given to issue Writs for supplying the 
vacancies so occasioned, and that, after 
a suitable Recess, you may proceed to 
the consideration of such matters as will 
then be laid before you. 

‘But it is Her Majesty’s pleasure 
that such Recess be not an impediment 
to the Meeting of the House of Lords 
for Judicial Business during the con- 
tinuance thereof at such times as may 
be convenient.” . 


Several other Members took and sub- 
scribed the Oath according to Law. 





{COMMONS} 








Oath. 





PARLIAMENTARY OATH (MR. 
BRADLAUGH). 


Mr. Bradlaugh, returned as one of 
the Members for the Borough of North- 
ampton, came to the Table and delivered 
the following Statement in writing to 
the Clerk :— 


“To the Right honourable The Speaker 
of the House of Commons. 


‘“T, the undersigned Charles Bradlaugh, beg 
respectfully to claim to be allowed to affirm as 
‘a person for the time being by Law permitted 
to make a solemn Affirmation or Declaration 
instead of taking an Oath.’ 

“Cu. BrapLavGu.” 


And being asked by the Clerk upon 
what grounds he claimed to make an 
Affirmation, he answered, by virtue of 
the Evidence Amendment Acts 1869 and 
1870. 


The Crerx, addressing the Speaker, 
said: I have to report that Mr. Brad- 
laugh, Member for the Borough of 
Northampton, claims to make an Affir- 
mation or Declaration, instead of taking 
the Oath prescribed by Law, in virtue 
of the provisions of the Evidence Amend- 
ment Acts 1869 and 1870. 


Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Member 
desires to make any statement to this 
House strictly confined to the point in 
question—that is, with regard to his not 
taking the Oath of Allegieace—I pre- 
sume the House will give him an op- 
portunity of making that statement. 
Having made it, it will be my duty to 
call upon the hon. Member to withdraw, 
in order that the matter may be con- 
sidered by the House. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Mr. Speaker, I 
have only now to submit that the Par- 
liamentary Oaths Act, 1866, gives the 
right to affirm to every person for the 
time being permitted by law to make 
affirmation. I am such a person; and 
under the Evidence Further Amendment 
Act, 1869, and the Evidence Amendment 
Act, 1870, I have repeatedly for nine 
years past affirmed in the highest Courts 
of Jurisdiction in this Realm. I am 
ready to make the Declaration or Affir- 
mation of Allegiance. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must now call 
upon the hon. Member for Northampton 
to withdraw. 


Mr. Bradlaugh then withdrew. 
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Mr. SPEAKER : I have now formally 
to acquaint the House that Mr. Charles 
Bradlaugh, Member for the Borough of 
Northampton, claims to make an Affir- 
mation or Declaration instead of the 
Oath required by Law. He founds this 
claim on the 4th clause of the 29 & 
30 Vict., c. 19, and the Evidence Amend- 
ment Acts 1869 and 1870. I have not 
considered myself justified in determin- 
ing this claim myself, having grave 
doubts on the construction of the Acts 
above stated. I therefore desire to re- 
fer the matter to the judgment of the 
House. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
Mr. Speaker, the House having been 
made aware by you, Sir, that the hon. 
Member for Northampton had expressed 
a desire to make an Affirmation in place 
of taking the Oath ordinarily taken by 
Members of this House, and you, Sir, 
having stated to the House that you 
had not felt yourself justified in deter- 
mining his claim, having grave doubts 
as to the construction of the Acts in 
question, and that you have veferred it 
to the decision of the House, it is neces- 
sary that the House should at once take 
the question into its consideration. The 
House is always in some difficulty when 
it has to enter upon a prolonged dis- 
cussion of a strictly legal character, and 
this would be considerably more so in 
the present instance, when the House 
cannot have the advantage of the opi- 
nions of those to whom it usually looks 
for legal advice in difficult circumstances 
—that is to say, the Law Officers of the 
Crown. At the same time it would be 
manifestly very inconvenient that when 
an hon. Member has applied to take his 
seat in this House any unnecessary delay 
should intervene. It seems to me, there- 
fore, clear that it would be desirable 
that the House should proceed on this 
occasion as it has proceeded on former 
occasions of a similar character, and 
that it should appoint a Committee of 
Inquiry which should not itself in any 
way determine the question submitted to 
it, but should simply lay before the 
House the material on which the House 
itself should found its decision. In the 
year 1833, when Mr. Pease applied to 
make an Affirmation in this House in 
lieu of the ordinary Oaths, such a Com- 
mittee was moved for by Lord Althorp 
and was appointed. In the year 1850, 
a similar Committee was appointed to 
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consider the question in the case of 
Baron Rothschild. I would, therefore, 
move— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider and report their opinion whether per- 
sons entitled under the provisions of ‘ The Evi- 
dence Amendment Act, 1869,’ and ‘The Evidence 
Amendment Act, 1870,’ to make a solemn De- 
claration instead of an Oath in Courts of Justice, 
may be permitted to make an Affirmation or De- 
claration instead of an Oath in this House in 
pursuance of the Acts 29 and 30 Vic. c. 19, and 
31 and 32 Vic. ¢. 72.” 


I may, perhaps, be permitted to add 
that, as it is desirable that the question 
should be decided without delay, it is 
proposed that the Committee be nomi- 
nated, if possible, at the next meeting 
of the House, and that power be taken 
for the Committee to sit during the ad- 
journment of the House. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
I rise to second the Motion. The course 
proposed by the noble Lord appears to 
me to be both in accordance with prece- 
dent and to be by far the most conve- 
nient course which the House could 
adopt. I therefore gladly second the 
Motion. With regard to the concluding 
intimation of the noble Lord, I do not 
know whether he has taken into con- 
sideration that if the Committee is ap- 
pient at the next Sitting of the House 

efore the Queen’s Speech, the Law 
Officers of the Crown will not be Mem- 
bers of the House, and therefore cannot 
sit as Members of the Committee. I 
think that should be taken into con- 
sideration. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider and report their opinion whether per- 
sons entitled under the provisions of ‘ The Evi- 
dence Amendment Act, 1869,’ and ‘The Evi- 
dence Amendment Act, 1870,’ to make a solemn 
Declaration instead of an Oath im Courts of 
Justice, may be permitted to make an Affirma- 
tion or Declaration instead of an Oath in this 
House in pursuance of the Acts 29 and 30 Vic. 
c. 19, and 31 and 32 Vie. c. 72."—(Lord Frede- 
rick Cavendish.) 

Mr. HOPWOOD thought, as far as 
he could gather, that the Instruction 
proposed to be given to the Select Com- 
mittee was not wide enough; for in- 
stance, the Promissory Oaths Act—31 & 
32 Vict. c. 72—which he understood to 
be relied upon, was omitted—at least, 
it had not caught his ear. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I wish to point out 
that the Act referred to by the hon. and 
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learned Member for Stockport is speci- 
fically mentioned. It is the last Act 
cited, and read by me, in the Resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. HOPWOOD was quite satisfied 
on hearing that that was so. He had 
nothing further to say, except that he 
quite agreed with the Motion for the 
appointment of the Committee. 

r. GREGORY said, he had listened 
as well as he could to the terms of the 
Resolution ; and, as far as he could col- 
lect, it was proposed to inquire whether 
persons who had been exempted by 
Courts of Justice from taking an oath 
were entitled to be exempted from 
taking the Oath in that House. If that 
was to be the whole scope of the in- 
quiry, it would be subjecting the rights 
and Privileges of the House to an inci- 
dent in one of the Courts of Justice, and 
making it subject to the judicial deci- 
sions which might have been given. It 
therefore struck him that it would be 
better if the inquiry were made more 
general and went to this question— 
whether persons were or were not, under 
those Acts, exempted from the Oath, 
irrespective of whether they had been 
exempted by a Court of Law or not. In 
that way they would avoid bringing the 
Rights and Privileges of the House in 
the slightest degree under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Courts. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, he only rose 
in consequence of the observations made 
by the hon. Member for East Sussex 
(Mr. Gregory). He did not gather it to 
be the intention of the noble Lord (Lord 
Frederick Cavendish) to do what that 
hon. Member supposed. He understood 
the noble Lord to wish for a Committee 
to inquire whether, under the true inter- 
pretation of the statutes, a Member was 
not entitled to make an Affirmation at 
the Table of the House, although it was 
not specifically provided for in the Par- 
liamentary Oaths Act. After what had 
fallen from the Speaker and from the 
right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Stafford 
Northcote), he hardly thought the House 
would desire to proceed with that ques- 
tion in any other way than with due 
care and a proper regard to the prece- 
dents. The very statute recited by his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Hopwood) 
—the Promissory Oaths Act—gave the 
House reason to be cautious in its pro- 
ceedings on that subject. That statute 
prescribed the Oath which was to be 
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taken by every officer of the State, and 
the very same words on which the hon. 
Member who desired to make an Affirma- 
tion at the Table relied were to be found 
in that statute. Therefore, if the hon. 
Member’s construction of the law were 
the right one, it would follow that all 
those high officers, the Lord Chancellor 
and others, would be equally entitled to 
make an Affirmation. He mentioned 
that simply to show that it was not a 
question which affected that Chamber 
alone, but was part of a larger and 
wider question. He could only say that 
he thought the noble Lord had acted 
with great discretion in suggesting that 
that business should be referred to a 
Select Committee at as early a date as 
possible. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, he re- 
garded the objection of the hon. Member 
for East Sussex (Mr. Gregory) as inap- 
plicable, seeing that the House reserved 
to itself the right of determining the 
question when the Report of the Com- 
mittee should be presented. All that 
the Committee had to do was to inquire 
into the present state of the law as far 
as they could ascertain it, and report 
their conclusions to the House. When 
that was done, the House would be 
possessed of the information necessary 
to enable it to form its own judgment 
upon the question, which it did not at 
present possess. He therefore thought 
there could be no objection to the ap- 
pointment of the Committee. 

Mr. BAXTER suggested that the 
terms of the Motion should be again 
read to the House, as a means of re- 
moving the misconception under which 
he thought the hon. Member for East 
Sussex laboured. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
I believe it is not in Order for me to 
read the Motion again; but with the 
permission of the House I will do so. 
{ The noble Lord then re-read the Motion 
in the terms already set out. } 

Eart PERCY said, that the Motion 
appeared to have been made somewhat 
unexpectedly so far as many Members 
of the House were concerned. He was 
certainly not competent to give any opi- 
nion upon its merits; but the matter 
seemed to him to be so important and 
one involving such nice legal and tech- 
nical questions that it would be well if 
the Members of the House had the Mo- 
tion in print before them to consider it. 
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Even at the risk of some delay, which 
he could not regard as so serious as 
some hon. Gentlemen appeared to anti- 
cipate—for, after all, the hon. Member 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) could not take part in 
the transaction of Business of any im- 

ortance for some weeks to come—he 
thought it better that they should have 
the Motion in form before them, in order 
that if they agreed to adopt it on a future 
occasion they should do so with due de- 
liberation. With that view he now 
begged to move the adjournment of the 
debate. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he had great 
pleasure in seconding the Motion. This 
question had come upon them on a 
sudden. They had no idea of what the 
noble Lord intended to do, or when the 
House intended to sit again. Report 
said it was going to sit to-morrow; and 
report said it was not going to sit until 
Monday next. He did not think any 
inconvenience would be caused to the 
hon. Member for Northampton if time 
were given for the consideration of this 
important question. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Earl Perey.) 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
the position which has been taken by 
the noble Lord would be a very reason- 
able one if it were not for the circum- 
stances under which the question has 
arisen ; but I think it would be very un- 
desirable to give hon. Members the im- 
pression that the subject could be better 
dealt with at a later time than it could 
now. There can be no doubt that if 
the House were to sit on Wednesday, 
and the Motion should be adjourned to 
that day, there would be a small at- 
tendance of hon. Members. There would 
be no Business of any great importance 
to bring hon. Members down to the 
House, and we know that many hon. 
Members have made arrangements to 
leave town. That being so, it will be 
far better to settle the question at once. 
The question is an important, although 
not a large one, and it will not occupy 
much time; and I hope it will be tho- 
roughly threshed out to-day if it is ne- 
cessary to discuss it further. We have 
the point before us in the Speaker’s 
words, and certainly it is not a very 
wide one. It is a point peculiarly fitted 
for the examination of a Select Com- 
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mittee, and the nomination of the Mem- 
bers for the Select Committee could take 
place at the next Sitting. I cannot agree 
with the noble Lord the Member for 
North Northumberland (Earl Percy) 
when he appeals for a few days’ delay on 
the ground that no Notice has been 
given. By the nature of the case no 
Notice could have been given. It has 
arisen only to-day. The question is 
one of some delicacy, though, as I have 
said, not a large question. The point 
we have to deal with is, whether this 
matter of the Oath is one properly suited 
for the consideration of a Select Com- 
mittee. There is no precedent for any 
other course. These cases have been 
invariably referred to Select Committees 
in which there was a strong legal ele- 
ment, and that is what is proposed to be 
done to-day. No doubt, in the selection 
of the names the most skilled lawyers in 
the House will be placed upon the Com- 
mittee. The House is not asked to pro- 
nounce any opinion on this subject now. 
We are asking it only to decide that it 
shall go to a Committee, that the Com- 
mittee shall give its opinion, and on that 
opinion we can act. I hope, therefore, 
the House will not consent to the ad- 
journmert. 

Mr. GORST said, he thought the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) had somewhat mis- 
apprehended the motive of the noble 
Lord the Member for North Northum- 
berland in moving for the adjournment 
of the debate. The noble Lord pro- 
posed, not that the matter should be ad- 
journed till Wednesday, but that it 
should be adjourned until the House 
met again after the Recess. The ques- 
tion was one of immense importance, 
and the Committee to be appointed 
ought to bea very influential one.. What 
was more important still, the Reference 
to that Committee should be carefully 
prepared and drawn, so that the Com- 
mittee might be able to make a satis- 
factory Report. It appeared to him that 
this point should not be rashly and 
hastily considered that day. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea said 
they had a large attendance. That was 
so; but a very large proportion were 
Members entirely new to the House. 
The Leaders of the Ministerial side were 
absent ; and the only Leader on the Op- 
position side present was the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for North Devon 
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(Sir Stafford Northcote), in whom they 
all placed implicit confidence. At least, 
many of the Opposition Leaders were 
absent; and before deciding the ques- 
tion the House ought to have the ad- 
vantage of the advice of the Leader of 
the House and of the Law Advisers of 
the Crown. Those right hon. and hon. 
and learned Gentlemen were not at pre- 
sent Members of the House. For all 
these reasons he thought they ought not 
to proceed without the guidance of the 
Leaders of the House. He should sup- 
port the Motion for the adjournment of 
the debate. 

Earnt PERCY said, his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Chat- 
ham (Mr. Gorst) had misapprehended 
him. He had not suggested that the 
discussion should be adjourned | until 
after the Recess. He had said nothing 
about the time he wished to see the 
question adjourned to. He was anxious 
that the terms of the Motion, the scope 
of which they did not quite grasp, 
should be in print, and that the House 
should have time to consider them. 

Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE: Sir, if 
we are going to decide the question which 
will ultimately have to be decided, the 
proposal which has been made for the 
adjournment of the debate would be 
desirable ; but asthe object of this Com- 
mittee is that an inquiry should be made, 
and that the House should be put in 
possession of facts which will enable it to 
decide the question, I cannot bnt think 
that any unnecessary delay will be very 
undesirable. I think the hon. Member 
who wishes to take his seat on making 
an Affirmation is entitled to ask that 
there shall be no unreasonable delay, 
for the effect of such delay might be to 
deprive him of the opportunity of taking 
his seat for some time. It strikes me 
that under all the circumstances of the 
case the proposal to appoint a Committee 
is the best; but let it be understood— 
and it must be clearly understood—that 
the Committee will conduct a mere in- 
quiry in order to present information for 
the instruction of the House. I hope 
the Motion for the adjournment will not 
be pressed. 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, I am very sensible of the disad- 
vantage which arises from the absence 
of those to whom the House ordinarily 
looks for guidance ; but I would suggest 
that the question is one with regard to 
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which delay is undesirable. It is one 
of those which closely appertain to ques- 
tions of Privilege. The hon. Member 
has claimed his right to sit in the House, 
and it would be contrary to all precedent 
to adjourn the question. The sole ob- 
ject of this Committee is to provide ma- 
terials for the decision of the House. I 
may venture to add that the terms of 
the Resolution were carefully considered 
by the authorities of the House and en- 
tirely approved of by them. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE trusted his 
noble Friend the Member for North 
Northumberland would not press the 
Amendment; still, the case was not so 
altogether on the one side as was repre- 
sented. Nodoubt there was a grievance 
to the hon. Member for Northampton 
in not taking his seat as soon as he ex- 
pected. Still, the grievance to one 
Member of not taking his seat was 
very little compared with the risk 
to the whole House of hastily and in- 
completely treating a great principle. 
The House was at present only a 
half-hatched chicken, and the ordinary 
channel of communication between the 
Speaker and hon. Members—the Votes 
and Proceedings of the House—was not 
yet in existence. The Committee, it 
was said, would only marshal facts; but a 
great deal would depend on how these 
facts were marshalled. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton, no doubt, was 
within his right in claiming to take his 
seat ; but the result of that was that, by 
the Forms of the House, a mine had 
been sprung upon them, and a very im- 
portant question had been raised before 
an unprepared tribunal. The noble 
Lord the ad interim Leader of the 
House had, however, taken the only 
line open to him; but it would not be 
forgotten action was proposed in a half- 
sworn House. Under all these circum- 
stances, his noble Friend the Member 
for North Northumberland had a good 
case for recalling the House to the re- 
collection of its position ; and he hoped 
that if the Committee was resolved upon 
that day the debate on the Report of 
the Committee would be taken in a 
full House of Commons and with Her 
Majesty’s Ministers on the Treasury 
Bench. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
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Resolved, That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to consider and report their opinion 
whether ons entitled under the provisions 
of “The Evidence Amendment Act, 1869,” and 
“The Evidence Amendment Act, 1870,” to 
make a solemn Declaration instead of an Oath 
in Courts of Justice may be admitted to make 
an Affirmation or Declaration instead of an 
Oath in this House, in pursuance of the Acts 
29 and 30 Vic. c. 19, and 31 and 32 Vice. c. 72. 

Power to send for persons, papers, and re- 
cords. 

Several other Members took and sub- 
scribed the Oath according to Law, and 
one other Member made and subscribed 
the Affirmation required by Law. 


PRIVILEGES. 
Ordered, That a Committee of Privi- 
leges be appinted. 


NEW WRITS. 
For— 

Edinburgh County, ». Right honble 
William Ewart Gladstone, First Lord 
of the Treasury and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Oxford City, v. Sir William George 
Granville Venables Vernon Harcourt, 
knight, Secretary of State. 

Hackney, v. Right honble Henry 
Fawcett, Postmaster General. 

Hackney, v. John Holms, esquire, 
Commissioner of the Treasury. 

Pontefract, v. Right honble Hugh 
Culling Eardley Childers, Secretary of 
State. 

Birmingham, v. Right *honble John 
Bright, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster. 

Birmingham, v. Right honble Joseph 
Chamberlain, President of the Board of 
Trade. 

Taunton, v. Sir Henry James, knight, 
Attorney General. 

Durham City, v. Farrer Herschell, 
esquire, Solicitor General. 

Shrewsbury, v. Charles Cecil Cotes, 
esquire, Commissioner of the Treasury. 

Bath, v. Sir Arthur Divett Hayter, 
baronet, Commissioner of the Treasury. 

Sheffield, v. Right honble Anthony 
John Mundella, Vice President of the 
Committee of Council for Education. 

Hastings, v. Thomas Brassey, esquire, 
Commissioner of the Admiralty. 

Chester City, ». Right honble John 
George Dodson, President of the Local 
Government Board, 
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Denbigh County, v. Right honble 
George Osborne Morgan, Judge Advo- 
cate General. 

Leeds, v. Right honble William Ewart 
Gladstone, First Lord of the Treasury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Bradford, v. Right honble William 
Edward Forster, Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Radnor District Boroughs, v. Right 
honble Spencer Compton Cavendish, 
commonly called Marquess of Harting- 
ton, Secretary of State. 

Marlborough Borough, v. Right honble 
Charles William Brudenell Bruce, com- 
monly called Lord Charles Bruce, Vice 
Chamberlain of Her Majesty’s House- 
hold. 

Kidderminster Borough, v. John Brin- 
ton, esquire, Steward or Bailiff of Her 
Majesty’s Three Chiltern Hundreds of 
Stoke, Desborough, and Bonenham, in 
the county of Buckingham. 

Nottingham Borough, v. John Sker- 
row Wright, esquire, deceased. 


Then several other Members took and 
subscribed the Oath. 


House at rising to adjourn till Wednes- 
day. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Four o’clock. 


~~ 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 4th May, 1880. 





The House met at Four of the clock. 
Several Lords—Took the Oath. 
House adjourned at a quarter past Four 
o’clock, to Friday next, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


————r 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 5th May, 1880. 


The House met at Three of the clock. 


Several other Members took and sub- 
scribed the Oath; and a Member made 
and subscribed the Affirmation required 





by Law. 
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QUESTIONS. 


—<o 0 — 


PARLIAMENTARY OATH (MR. 
BRADLAUGH). 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the noble Lord the Secretary to the 
Treasury, When he intends to propose 
the nomination of the Committee with 
reference to the claim of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton to make an Affir- 
mation in lieu of taking the usual Oath 
at the Table? He also begged to give 
Notice that whenever the matter was 
brought on he should oppose the nomi- 
nation of the Committee. 

Lorp RICHARD GROSVENOR : 
Sir, I intend to give Notice to-day of 
the nomination of the Committee. I 
have a list in my hand of the names of 
those Gentlemen who have consented to 
serve on the Committee, and whom I 
will propose when the Committee is 
nominated; and as it is most desirable 
that they should have the assistance of 
certain legal Gentlemen who are not at 
arene: Members of the House, but who 

hope will be so by Monday next, I 
now give Notice that I will move the 
addition of their names to the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GORST asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether it is his intention 
to place on the Notice Paper for Mon- 
day the names of Gentlemen to serve on 
the proposed Committee who are not 
now Members of the House, or whether 
he proposed on Monday to nominate for 
the Committee Gentlemen of whose 
names no Notice has been given. 

Lorpv RICHARD GROSVENOR: It 
is obviously impossible for me at this 
moment to place on the Notice Paper 
the names of Gentlemen who are not at 
present Members of this House; but I 
hope they will be re-elected in the course 
of the present week, and on Monday I 
trust I shall be in a position to give the 
names of those Gentlemen. 

Mr. GORST asked, Whether the 
noble Lord would give Notice of the 
names on Monday, or would he propose 
their election on Monday ? 

Lorpv RICHARD GROSVENOR: Sir, 
my simple course now will be to read 
the names of those Gentlemen who have 
consented to serve on the Committee, and, 
with the permission of the House, to give 
Notice thatI will move their nomination 
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on Monday. They are, Mr. Whitbread, 
Sir John Holker, Mr. Goschen, Sir Har- 
dinge Giffard, Mr. Massey, Mr. Staveley 
Hill, Sir Henry Jackson, Mr. Pemberton, 
Mr. Watkin Williams, Mr. Walpole, Mr. 
Hopwood, Mr. Beresford Hope, Major 
Nolan, Mr. Chaplin, and Lord Frederick 
Cavendish. I will also on Monday pro- 
ceed to move the addition of names of 
certain Gentlemen who will, then, I hope, 
be Members of this House. 

Mr.CALLAN asked, Whether it would 
be competent for the Secretary to the 
Treasury on Monday to move, without 
Notice, the addition of names of which 
no Notice had been given? He thought 
it was the invariable custom of the 
House for Notice to be given at a pre- 
vious Sitting of the names of the Gen- 
tlemen who were to be nominated to 
serve on a Committee. 

Lorp RICHARD GROSVENOR said, 
he thought it would be in Order if he 
put a Notice on the Paper that it was 
his intention on Monday next to move 
the addition of certain Members of this 
House to the Committee. He believed 
that he would be in Order in giving that 
Notice. 

Mr. RITCHIE begged to give Notice 
that on the nomination of those Gentle- 
men whose names had not been pre- 
viously submitted to that House he 
should oppose every one of them. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS wished to know 
whether a new rule was to be adopted 
in this case? It was in the inind of the 
noble Lord the Secretary to the Treasury 
to nominate somebody—they did notknow 
whom—and they were asked to accept 
Notice of certain Gentlemen to whom 
nobody objected, but whose presence 
might be seriously affected by the names 
that might be submitted on Monday 
next. He was of opinion that it was 
not consistent with the practice or with 
the dignity of the House to nominate 
anybody, much less certain unknown 
persons, to serve on a Committee which 
was really one.of Privilege, and of Pri- 
vilege, too, of the gravest character, 
unless due Notice had been given of 
their names and number. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
Mr. Speaker, as a point of Order, Whe- 
ther it was competent for the noble Lord 
to propose the names on Monday with- 
out previous Notice. 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
As there appears—[ Order, Order !] 




















$3 New Peers. 


Mr. GORST: I rise to Order, and to 
ask if there is any Question before the 
House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff) has put to me a 
Question with regard to which my an- 
swer is clear. No hon. Member can be 
put upon a Committee of this House 
without Notice of his name being given 

reviously. I understand that the noble 

ord has given Notico to-day of certain 
names to be appointed on this Com- 
mittee on Monday. If it is proposed 
to add any other names to this Com- 
mittee Notice must be given in accord- 
ance with the practice of the House. 
With the general concurrence of the 
House it is always in the power of the 
House to dispense with this Rule. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
I wish to say a word or two by way of 
explanation. It is, I think, at all times 
most undesirable to take any course 
which is objected to by hon. Members. 
I therefore think the best mode of pro- 
cedure which my noble Friend can 
adopt is to give Notice of the additions 
on Monday which he proposes to make 
to the names already mentioned; and 
then, if not too inconvenient to hon. 
Members, for the House to meet again 
on Tuesday, when my noble Friend 
might propose the names of which he 
had given such Notice. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked, Whe- 
ther they were to understand that the 
noble Lord proposed that the House 
should meet on Monday and again on 
Tuesday, when the names should be 
moved ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
The House will meet on Mpnday to con- 
sider the names already proposed; and 
if we should propose to add other names 
to the Committee Notice will then be 
given, and the House will meet on 
Tuesday for the purpose of considering 
the nomination of those Members. 


NEW WRITS. 
For— 

Haverfordwest, v. Right honble Lord 
Kensington, Controller of the House- 
hold. 

Wigton District of Burghs, v. John 
M'‘Laren, esquire, Lord Advocate of 
Scotland. 
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Clackmannan and Kinross Counties, 
v. Right honble William Patrick Adam, 
First Commissioner of Her Majesty’s 
Works and Public Buildings. 


Several other Members took and sub- 
scribed the Oath. . 


House at rising to adjourn till Monday 
next. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
fore Four o'clock, 
till Monday next, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 7th May, 1880. 


anne 


The House met at Four of the clock. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales—Singly took the Oath. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught and Strathearn—Singly took 
the Oath. 


NEW PEERS. 


The Right Honorable George Wil- 
liam Viscount Barrington, in that part 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland called Ireland, having been 
created Baron Shute of Beckett in the 
county of Berks—Was (in the usual 
manner) introduced. 


The Right Honorable William Wat- 
son, late Her Majesty’s Advocate for 
Scotland, appointed a Lord of, Appeal 
in Ordinary under the provisions of the 
Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 1876, with 
the dignity of a Baron for life by the 
style and title of Baron Watson of 
Thankerton in the county of. Lanark 
—Was (in the usual manner) intro- 
duced. 


Sir Ivor Bertie Guest, Baronet, hav- 
ing been created Baron Wimborne of 
Canford Magna in the county of Dorset 
—Was (in the usual manner) intro- 
duced. 


House adjourned at Five o’clock, to 
Monday next, Eleven o’¢lock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 10th May, 1880. 


eer 


The House met at a quarter past Four 
of the clock. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


House adjourned at Four o’clook, 
till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


~~ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 10th May, 1880. 





—e 


Several Members took and subscribed 
the Oath. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


Sir Arthur Divett Hayter, baronet, for 
Bath ; Alexander William Hall, esquire, 
Sor Oxford City; Charles Cecil Cotes, 
esquire, for Shrewsbury; Right honble. 
Henry Faweett, for Hackney ; Sir Henry 
James, knight, for Taunton; Thomas 
Brassey, esquire, for Hastings; Farrer 
Herschell, esquire, for Durham City; 
John Holms, esquire, for Hackney; 
Lord Charles Bruce, for Marlborough ; 
Arnold Morley, esquire, for Nottingham 
Borough. 


Several other Members took and sub- 
scribed the Oath. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 


Herbert John Gladstone, esquire, for 
Leeds. 


Several other Members took and sub- 
scribed the Oath. 


NEW WRITS. 
For— 
Lancashire (North Eastern Division), 
v. Right honble Spencer Compton Caven- 
dish, commonly called Marquess of Hart- 
ington, Secretary of State. 
Londonderry County, v. Right honble 
ae Law, Attorney General for Ire- 
and. 
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NOTICE OF QUESTION. 


eo 
THE LAND LAWS. 


Mr. BAXTER said, that before re- 
newing in the present Session his Mo- 
tion to the effect that ‘“‘the Land Laws 
of the United Kingdom, in respect to 
entail, primogeniture, settlements, and 
transfer, and in ‘other particulars, are 
not in a satisfactory state, and require 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with a view to their alteration,’ 
he would ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether it was the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government—not this 
Session, because no one could expect 
that the Government could deal with 
such a subject this Session—at an early 
convenient period to deal comprehen- 
sively with this whole subject in the 
spirit of {the Resolution which he had 
just read ? 


PARLIAMENTARY OATH. 
NOTICE OF NOMINATION OF SELECT 
COMMITTEE, 


Lorp RICHARD GROSVENOR: 
Sir, in consequence of various changes 
having been made at the suggestion of 
hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House, and to suit their convenience, 
I have thought it better to mention to 
the House that I propose to give the 
names of those hon. Gentlemen who 
have consented to sit on the Committee 
which was approved by the House a 
week or so ago. I beg, therefore, to 
give Notice that to-morrow I will pro- 
ceed to nominate the Committee; and 
if the House wishes it I will read the 
names that I shall propose to place upon 
it. [‘‘Read, read! “4 The names are 
Mr. Whitbread, Sir John Holker, Mr. 
John Bright, Lord Henry Lennox, Mr. 
Massey, Mr. Staveley Hill, Sir Henry 
Jackson, Mr. Attorney General, Sir 
Gabriel Goldney, Mr. Solicitor General, 
Mr. Grantham, Mr. Pemberton, Mr. 
Watkin Williams, Mr. Walpole, Mr. 
Hopwood, Mr. Beresford Hope, Major 
Nolan, Mr. Chaplin, and Mr. Serjeant 
Simon. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
it might be more convenient if he 
should bring before the House that 
afternoon the reasons which had in- 
duced him to oppose the nomination of 
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87 
the Committee proposed by the noble 
Lord. “Order!” ] 


Mr. SPEAKER: I wish to point out 
to the hon. Member that there is no 
Question before the House. The noble 
Lord has only given Notice of a Motion 
to bring the question before the House 
to-morrow. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he would conclude with a Motion. He 
thought it right to bring before the 
House the reasons which induced him 
to object to the formation of the Com- 
mittee —[‘‘ Order! ’’]—as contrary to 
precedent and to the Orders of the 
House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The course pro- 
posed to be taken by the hon. Member 
for Portsmouth is obviously irregular. 
He proposes to anticipate a discussion 
which will take place on a Motion of 
which Notice has been given for to- 
morrow. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: 
Then, Sir, I will give Notice that to- 
morrow I shall move the Previous Ques- 
tion. 

House adjourned at half after 
Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 11th May, 1880. 


House adjourned at One o’clock, 
to Thursday next, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 11th May, 1880. 


QUESTION. 


—OonNn— 


MR. SULLIVAN. 


Mr. CALLAN asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether any application 
has been made to him, or, within his 
knowledge, to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for any of Her Majesty’s 
stewardships by the junior Member for 
Louth ? 
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Lorpv RICHARD GROSVENOR: Sir, 
no such application has been made to 
me, or, within my knowledge, to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Several other Members took and sub- 
scribed the Oath. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 
Right honble John George Dodson, 
Jor Chester City. 
Right honble Joseph Chamberlain, for 
Birmingham. 


NEW WRITS. 
For— 

Mallow, v. William Moore Johnson, 
esquire, Her Majesty’s Solicitor General 
for Ireland. 

Sandwich, ». Right honble Edward 
Hugessen Knatchbull-Hugessen, Manor 
of Northstead, 


CITY OF CORK AND COUNTIES OF MEATH 
AND MAYO ELECTIONS. 


Mr. Speaker acquainted the House, that he 
had received a Letter from Charles Stewart 
Parnell, esquire, returned as Member for the 
oer of Cork, and also for the Counties of Meath 
and Mayo, stating that he made his election to 
serve for the City of Cork. : 

And the said Letter was read, as followeth :— 

Avondale, Rathdrum, 
5 May, 1880. 

Sir,—-Having been returned to serve in the 
present Parliament for the City of Cork, the 
County of Meath and the County of Mayo, I 
beg leave to state to you that I elect to sit for 
the City of Cork. I remain, Sir, your most obe- 
dient Servant, Cuartes Stewart ParneELt. 


To the Right Hon. the Speaker 
of the House of Commons. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATH — MR. 
BRADLAUGH. 

NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Select Committee on the 
Parliamentary Oath do consist of 
Nineteen Members.” — (Lord Richard 
Grosvenor.) 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that, in pursuance of the Notice he gave 
yesterday, he begged to move the Pre- 
vious Question. It appeared to him and 
to those whom he had consulted that the 
proposal fora Select Committee to inquire 
into Parliamentary Oaths at this par- 
ticular stage of the constitution of the 
House was unprecedented and irregular, 
and was, if not an infringement, an eva- 





sion of the Royal Prerogative. He must, 
0.2 
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in the first place, read from an eminent 
authority, which was undoubted in this 
House, as to the manner in which the 
House had proceeded in dealing with 
questions of this kind. The first of the 
precedents quoted by the noble Lord 
the Secretary to the Treasury (Lord 
Richard Grosvenor) were those of Mr. 
Pease, which occurred in 1883, and of 
Baron Rothschild, which occurred in 
1850. These did not in the slightest 
degree affect his case, because they 
had occurred when the House was 
fully constituted. The Committee in the 
case of Mr. Pease was moved by Lord 
Althorp, the Leader of the House of 
Commons; and in the case of Baron 
Rothschild, although the Committee was 
moved by a private Member (Mr. Page 
Wood), it was supported by Lord John 
Russell, who was then Leader of the 
House. Therefore, in the one case, the 
Committee was moved on the responsi- 
bility of a Privy Councillor and a Cabinet 
Minister; andin the second case, although 
moved by a private Member, it received 
the support of a Cabinet Minister sitting 
on the Treasury Bench; and although 
the Secretary to the Treasury might 
some day rival Lord Althorp and Lord 
John Russell, he had not yet attained 
that position. He had the authority of 
Sir Erskine May, in his book on Parlia- 
mentary Practice, for the points on which 
he grounded his Motion. Sir Erskine 
May said— 

** Her Majesty appoints the time and place of 
meeting of Parliament at the commencement of 
the Session, and declares to both Houses the 
causes of summons, either by herself in person, 
or by Commissioners appointed by her, and 
until she has done this neither House can pro- 
ceed to any business. After the Speech any 
business may be commenced ; and both Houses, 
to assert their right to act, invariably read a 
Bill a first time pro formd, and before taking 
the Speech into consideration.” 
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The onus lay on the Government, there- 
fore, to refute the position that Business 
could not be begun until the causes of 
summons had been laid before Parlia- 
ment in the Speech from the Throne and 
a Bill had been read a first time. In 
the present case, neither the Speech had 
been read, nor a Bill read a first time. 
Now, what had been, in the present 
Session, the manner of constituting the 
House? The House met on the 29th 
of April. They had elected a Speaker; 
their choice had been approved in a 
little Queen’s Speech; the Speaker 


Sir H, Drummond Wolff 
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had laid claim, on their behalf, to all 
their ancient rights and Privileges, and 
this had entitled them to pass the Ses- 
sional Orders, which were an expression 
of those rights and Privileges. Then 
came a second little Queen’s Speech, in 
which their duty was laid down in a 
very specific manner—namely, that an 
opportunity was now to be given for the 
issuing of Writs to fill up vacancies 
caused by the Ministers accepting Office, 
and after a suitable Recess for this pur- 
pose the cause of summons would be 
declared tothem. The Speech declaring 
the cause of summons alone entitled 
them to proceed to Business, and was, as 
Sir Erskine May said, ‘‘the true com- 
mencement of the Session. He was not 
going to enter into the merits of this 
claim of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) to be allowed 
to make an Affirmation instead of taking 
the Oath; but he would point out to the 
House that there was no precedent what- 
ever for a Committee of this kind being 
appointed before the Queen’s Speech had 
been read. He could not understand 
why the Government should wish to 
see this Committee appointed, except 
they were desirous of introducing the 
hon. Member for Northampton a little 
more quickly than he would have been 
in the ordinary course. The Government 
had no need of supporters. Heaven 
knew they had quite enough of them! 
There was really no reason why they 
should violate the practice and custom 
of the House and invade the Royal Pre- 
rogative, merely because one Gentleman 
chose to put forward a claim which had 
never before been put forward in similar 
terms. He understood that hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite relied on the precedent 
of Baron Rothschild. In 1859, Baron 
Rothschild came to that House and asked 
to be sworn; but he declined to take the 
form of Oath then required to be taken. 
He (SirH. Drummond Wolff) understood 
that the House came to a resolution with 
reference to the case of Baron Rothschild. 
The Committee now sought for was of 
an entirely different character. It was 
not asked for so that it might inquire 
into the special case of the hon. Member 
for Northampton, but to inquire gene- 
rally into the Oaths taken by Members, 
and was, in fact, a piece of general 
Business. The hon. Member was not 
mentioned in the Resolution at all; and, 
moreover, the Resolution was in direct 
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contravention of the Speech which they 
had heard from the Throne, in which 
they were told that after the issuing of 
Writs they were to have a Recess, inas- 
much as this irregular Committee was 
to sit irregularly, notwithstanding the 
adjournment of the House. Now, if hon. 
Gentlemen opposite relied on Baron 
Rothschild’s case, it did not appear to 
apply to this case at all. The Resolu- 
tion to admit Baron Rothschild was a 
specific Resolution to give him certain 
relief with regard to the Oath which he 
* was to take. The Resolution passed 
with reference to Baron Rothschild was 
to the effect that he, being a person pro- 
fessing the Jewish religion and being 
otherwise entitled to sit and vote, was 
prevented by his conscience from taking 
the Oath of Allegiance, supremacy, and 
abjuration in the form required by the 
Act, and it was resolved that any person 
professing the Jewish religion might 
thenceforth be entitled to omit the words 
—‘‘and I make this declaration on the 
true faith of a Christian.’’ That Resolu- 
tion was passed before the Queen’s 
Speech was read. But why? Because 
it was a procedure in conformity with 
the prescriptions of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. In 1858, and, as they all knew, 
for a long time before, Jews had been 
refused admission into Parliament; and 
an Act was then passed which enabled 
each House to pass a Resolution for the 
admission of Members in such manner 
as they might think fit. But that was 
a very different thing from a general 
Parliamentary Committee. At the time 
when the noble Lord moved the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee Members 
could not even ask a Question of the Go- 
vernment. He thought the hon. senior 
Member for Louth was out of Order in 
asking a Question to-day. {Mr. Cattan: 
I beg pardon. Iwas in Order.] Merely 
to please the hon. Member for North- 
ampton, one of their supporters, the Go- 
vernment were now hurrying the House 
to take a course for which he (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff) was certain no pre- 
cedent could be found, and which, he 
thought, was very dangerous, being an 
infringement or invasion of the Constitu- 
tion. He therefore begged to move the 
Previous Question. 


41 


Previous Question proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Original Question be now put.”—(Sir 


Henry Wolf.) 
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Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he must compli- 
ment the hon. Member for Portsmouth 
on the acuteness with which he had 
argued the question before the House ; 
but, if they looked at the substance of 
his case, he thought they would see 
there was no ground for making the 
Motion he had made. His hon. Friend 
said they could not entertain any pro- 
position, and certainly not such a pro- 
position as that of his noble Friend 
the Secretary to the Treasury, until the 
Queen’s Speech had been delivered 
to Parliament. He did not contest the 
general proposition that with regard to 
all matters connected with the general 
duties of Parliament it had become 
—as, in truth, it always was — their 
general custom not to enter into the 
consideration of the Business until the 
Speech had been delivered. But his 
hon. Friend had not stated to the House 
what was their position in relation to 
the Business which they were now asked 
by the noble Lord to transact. He had 
forgotten to state to the House that they 
had had not a “little Queen’s Speech,”’ 
but what might more properly be called 
a communication from the Crown, re- 
quiring that every Member of the House 
should take the Oath and be sworn as 
a Member of Parliament. Therefore, 
so far as they were acting in connection 
with swearing Members of that House, 
they were acting in direct accordance 
with the Message received from the 
Crown. On the first day the Parliament 
met they received the command from 
Her Majesty, by Royal Commission, to 
take the Oath. In the course of that 
transaction, a question arose in conse- 
quence of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) claiming his 
right to make an Affirmation instead of 
an Oath. That claim was made to the 
right hon. Gentleman in the Chair; and 
he stated that, after full consideration, 
he did not feel justified in determining 
the question—that he had great doubt 
about the construction of the Acts, and 
desired to refer the matter to the judg- 
ment of the House. Now, it was quite 
clear, with all deference to the opinion 
of the hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff), that the House 
could, if it thought proper, proceed to 
determine that question. The object of 
an hon. Member being sworn was, that 
when the full Queen’s Speech had been 
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delivered and the House was then pre- 
pared to enter upon general Business, 
that hon. Member, as well as every other 
hon. Member, should be in a position 
at once to enter upon such Business as 
a Member who had taken the Oath. 
He would remind the House that it was 
not only the right of the hon. Member 
himself, but the right of the consti- 
tuency which he represented, that the 
Representative whom they had sent to 
Parliament should at once be entitled 
to take part in its Business. If this had 
been a matter easy of determination, 
the Speaker would, no doubt, at once 
have determined it. If the House had 
chosen to enter on the consideration 
of the question submitted to it by the 
Speaker, the House could have deter- 
mined it; but it was thought that, as 
the question was one which involved the 
construction of certain statutes and also 
several technical points of law, the House 
would be well advised in receiving the 
assistance of a Committee. It should 
be borne in mind that the question was 
not submitted to the Committee for its 
determination. The Committee would 
simply inquire into and advise the House 
on an abstract question, so that the 
House might then be in a better position 
to determine the matter for itself. The 
hon. Member for Portsmouth had said 
there was no precedent for the course 
taken in that case. There could not be 
many precedents for it, because it was 
unusual that there should be that inter- 
regnum between the assembling of Par- 
liament and the delivery of the Queen’s 
Speech. That, he believed, was the 
fourth occasion in the history of Parlia- 
ment when it had so happened that the 
responsible Ministers of the Crown on 
the meeting of Parliament were not in 
a position to ask the House to enter on 
general Business at once. But the only 
precedent that had arisen in relation 
to taking the Oath was that of Baron 
Rothschild’s case, to which the hon. Gen- 
tleman had referred. That was a prece- 
dent precisely in point. The 2nd Reso- 
lution proposed in Baron Rothschild’s 
case was an abstract Resolution. It 
was not a Resolution determining the 
question whether one or any particular 
Member should take the particular 
Oath. It was an abstract Resolution. 
[Sir H. Drummonp Wotrr: It was 
in pursuance of an Act of Parlia- 
ment.] The hon. Member for Ports- 
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mouth—and he gave him credit for his 
ingenuity—said that that was done in 
pursuance of an Act of Parliament. 
But what could be the difference, when 
the duty was cast upon the House in 
either case, whether it was cast on them 
by an Act which did not mention the 
time, but left it open whether it should 
be done when the House was properly 
constituted, or whether it should be done 
in pursuance of a suggestion from the 
Chair, although the Queen’s full Speech 
had not been delivered? As to the 
allegation that they were now proceed- 
ing with undue haste, he would remind 
the hon. Gentleman that more than five- 
sixths of the House had now taken the 
Oath, and that the result of the delibera- 
tions of the Committee would not come 
before the House until after the delivery 
of the Queen’s Speech, and, therefore, 
that the effect and substance of all that 
could be done—namely, the admission or 
the rejection of the claim made by the 
hon. Member for Northampton, must take 
place after the Speech from the Throne 
had been read. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Portsmouth had touched 
on a question which he was unwilling 
to enter upon, because he had suggested 
that the Government had acted with 
precipitancy in bringing forward that 
matter, because they were anxious to 
show some special favour to the hon. 
Member for Northampton. Now, the 
view which the Government took, and 
which he hoped other Memvers would 
take, was that the hon. Member for 
Northampton was as much entitled to 
strict justice as any other hon. Gentle- 
man in that House, and that he had 
made no claim which ought not to be 
considered, and that they had taken no 
more notice of that claim than it was 
their duty to take. He (the Attorney 
General) was, however, relieved from 
entering, to any great extent, on such a 
consideration, because, while the hon. 
Member for Portsmouth had said that 
the proposal had not received the coun- 
tenance of any Cabinet Minister, he 
was glad to know that it had, at least, 
received the sanction of an ex-Cabinet 
Minister opposite. The Seconder of the 
Motion, for appointing the Committee 
was the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for North Devonshire (Sir Stafford 
Northcote), whom the hon. Member for 
Portsmouth would, he was sure, be 
delighted to follow. The right hon. 
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Baronet the Member for North Devon- 
shire said that his noble Friend (Lord 
Frederick Cavendish) could have taken 
no other course than he had done in 
moving for the Committee ; and he went 
further, and suggested that the Com- 
mittee should not be nominated until 
the Solicitor General and himself (the 
Attorney General) should be in the 
House. That suggestion was acted upon. 
He was sorry the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) was not present 
that day, for he would have afforded to 
the hon. Member for Portsmouth that 
“ight and leading ” which would have 
prevented him taking his present course. 
In conclusion, he asked the House to 
reject the Amendment, and to proceed 
with the nomination of the Committee, 
in order that the House, when fully 
constituted, might proceed to the con- 
sideration of the question, with the 
assistance of the Committee’s delibera- 
tions and advice. 

Mr. 8. LEIGHTON observed, that he 
intended to second the Motion on less 
technical grounds than those adopted by 
the Mover. When the Committee was 
originally moved for there were few 
Members present, and the House was 
without the guidance of those whose 
guidance was of most importance on 
such a matter. The proceedings of the 
half-made House were, therefore, of little 
authority. That was essentially a legal 
question, on which no layman could 
speak with weight. The opinions of the 
responsible Law Officers of the Crown 
must rule the decision of any Committee 
the House might appoint; because it 
was hardly conceivable that the majority 
of the Committee, carefully chosen from 
the official supporters of the Govern- 
ment, should take it upon themselves 
to outvote their own Legal Advisers. 
Therefore, when the House was listening 
to the Report of the Committee, it would 
only, in reality, be listening to the opinion 
of those two hon. and learned Gentle- 
men. He was sorry that the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) 
was not in his place, and he considered 
that he had shown some little disre- 
spect for the House by his absence. 
There were three courses open to the 
Committee, and in each case he could 
show good reasons why the OCommit- 
tee should not be appointed. They 
might report that the hon. Member 
for Northampton came within the scope 
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of those Acts and might make an Af- 
firmation, instead of taking the Oath, 
then cadit questio ; all that fuss had been 
made about nothing at all. Again, the 
Committee might report that the hon. 
Member for Northampton could not in 
any case make the Affirmation, but 
must and ought to take the Oath. He 
believed it possible and even probable, 
in such case, that the hon. Member for 
Northampton would accept the inevit- 
able and take the Oath; it would be 
an utter mockery, and the proceed- 
ings of the House would be made 
a legitimate subject of universal deri- 
sion all the world over. Indeed, he 
should like to know whether any hon. 
Member on either side could possibly 
repress either a smile or a groan at such 
an exhibition. If the hon. Member for 
Northampton took that course, he would 
only be following the heroic example of 
the right hon. Member for the Univer- 
sity of London (Mr. Lowe), who had 
lately shown that he could accept the 
inevitable and recant the principles of a 
lifetime. He only regretted that the 
right hon. Gentleman had been so badly 
paid for his self-sacrifice. But, in the 
third place, the Committee might report 
that the hon. Member (Mr. Bradlaugh) 
did not come within the letter, but came 
within the spirit of those Acts of Parlia- 
ment; and then the Prime Minister 
would have got the Committee to tell 
him what was the right way of dealing 
with that question, and to do for him 
exactly what he ought to have taken on 
himself the responsibility of proposing. 
But, after all, the whole thing was a 
‘sham ” and a masquerade. They were 
only enacting the last scenes of a 
play which was begun six weeks ago at 
Northampton. The stage manager was 
the right hon. Member for Clackmannan 
(Mr. Adam) now First Commissioner of 
Works ; the prompter was the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister. 
Fane Was there any Member of 
the front Bench opposite, much less the 
Prime Minister, who would repudiate 
their confidential agent? Let there be 
no mistake about it. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Clackmannan 
wrote a letter to Northampton beseech- 
ing the electors to vote for the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh). But he did more than that— 
he hustled out of his way poor Mr. 
Wright, a respectable and thorough- 
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going Liberal. Mr. Wright, astounded 
at the whole thing, would not believe 
it, until he came up to London himself 
and saw the confidential agent. On his 
return this was what he said. [‘‘ Ques- 
tion.””] The question was whether they 
were not now carrying out a bargain 
arranged six weeks ago. Here was what 
poor Mr. Wright said :—‘‘I determined 
to place myself in the hands”’ 

Mr. Serseanr SIMON rose to Order. 
He asked whether what the hon. Mem- 
ber was reading was relevant to the 
Question before the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
was referring to certain transactions 
connected with the election of a Mem- 
ber for Northampton, and in so doing 
I cannot say that the hon. Member is 
out of Order. 

Mr. 8. LEIGHTON said, he was 
sorry any hon. Member opposite should 
be ashamed of hearing of the proceed- 
ings of his own Party. Well, poor Mr. 
Wright said— 

“‘T determined to place myself in the hands of 
the Liberal Whip, Mr. Adam, who is respon- 
sible for the management of the Liberal Party 
throughout the country, and he told me that I 
should be forwarding the interests of the Liberal 
Party by retiring.’’ 





And so poor Mr. Wright was persuaded to 
retire to make room for the hon. Member 
who represents Northampton. <A: bar- 
gain had been struck, and now the right 
hon. Gentleman was called upon to com- 
plete his share of it, and he supposed 
the right hon. Gentleman must complete 
his bargain, even if he made a bargain 
with the hon. Member for Northampton. 
Having placed the hon. Member in the 
representation, no bar could well be 
placed to his entering the House. The 
right hon. Gentlemen at the head of 
the Government knew the man they were 
dealing with. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) was not a man who had con- 
cealed his opinions ; he used no ambigu- 
ous phrases, but had always spoken 
out plainly and distinctly, never ‘‘re- 
fraining from repeating, and even de- 
fending, polemical language which he 
had used in a position of greater freedom 
. and less responsibility.” He made no 
retractations and apologies. No one 
ever left a meeting, after hearing the 
hon. Member, in the slightest doubt as 
to his meaning, and when he said a 
thing he stuck to his guns. ‘The right 
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hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
must not be ashamed of his allies, and 
only shake hands with them in the 
country. The right hon. Gentleman 
had put the House in this dilemma, 
and he ought to get them out of it. 
The whole thing was a snare. A noose 
was hung out for hon. Members on 
his side of the House; but he hoped 
his hon. Friends would not run their 
heads into it, or they would be throttled. 
He would appeal to the Members of the 
Constitutional Party not to act as an 
out-numbered minority of a Committee 
whose Report from antecedent circum- 
stances would be a foregone conclusion. 
He would ask them not to place them- 
selves in a position in which they would 
be made either fools of or tools of. But 
he hoped that the question would not be 
treated in any way as a Party one—that 
there would be no room for the shadow 
of a suspicion as to the way in which 
the question would be looked at and 
dealt with. He could trust in that mat- 
ter the hon. Gentlemen opposite without 
watching them. Though he was a 
Churchman and a Tory, he should feel 
confidence in leaving the matter in the 
hands of the Members on the Treasury 
Bench, and of the Representatives of the 
religious Nonconformity of England and 
Wales, which he admired not only for 
its Puritan simplicity, but for the inten- 
sity of its religious faith, and the manly 
straightforwardness of its professions, 
and which was called the bazkbone of 
the Liberalism of England. 

Sir RAINALD KNIGHTLEY 
wished to say one word on the construc- 
tion of thisCommittee. He thought one 
name that ought to be there had been 
omitted. He referred to the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bristol (Mr. 8. 
Morley). The hon. Member for Shrop- 
shire (Mr. 8. Leighton) said a great deal 
about the influence exercised by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Clackmannan; but he (Sir Rainald 
Knightley) was credibly informed by 
many of his constituents who resided in 
Northampton that the main, if not the 
chief cause of the dilemma in which the 
House was now placed was owing to 
that strange telegraphic communication 
which the hon. Member for Bristol 
thought proper to address to the electors 
of Northampton. He therefore thought 
it only right that the hon. Member 
should be placed on the Committee to 
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enable his nominee to take the seat he 
had won for him. 

Srr JOHN HOLKER said, the matter 
before the House was one of very great 
importance ; and he was sure the House 
must feel obliged to his hon. Friend the 
Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff) for having brought the 
question forward, and also for the man- 
ner in which he had done so. He quite 
agreed with his hon. Friend with refer- 
ence to the commencement of the pro- 
ceedings in Parliament after the delivery 
of the Queen’s Speech. He thought 
there could be no doubt that any of the 
ordinary Business, with certain excep- 
tions to which he should refer, could not 
be proceeded with until the Speech had 
been delivered. So far he agreed with 
his hon. Friend. But then there were 
exceptions, and one of the exceptions 
undoubtedly was that any hon. Member 
might be permitted to take his place 
and take the Oath before the Speech 
had been read. If that were so, it 
seemed to him it was competent for the 
House to transact any Business that was 
incident to the taking of the Oath—it 
was quite competent to transact any 
Business that was necessary should be 
transacted in order to enable any hon. 
Member to take the Oath, or to make 
any inquiry that might be necessary to 
be made in order to ascertain whether 
any hon. Member could take it in a par- 
ticular form or could make an Affirma- 
tion instead. Therefore, he could not 
altogether agree with the opinion of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Portsmouth. 
He thought it was quite competent for 
the House, when the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) claimed 
the right to make an Affirmation instead 
of taking the Oath prescribed by statute, 
to appeal upon that question to a Com- 
mittee for assistance. It was quite com- 
petent for the Speaker to express his 
view in the manner he did, and to desire 
to have the assistance of the House or of 
aCommittee. But it was most important 
that the House on such an occasion 
should not in the least, in any one iota, 
exceed its Privileges or overstep the 
boundaries of our Constitution. He 
must, therefore, protest against the very 
wide terms in which the Resolution had 
been framed. It did not provide that 
the Committee should be appointed to 
inquire whether the hon. Member for 
Northampton could be allowed to make 
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an Affirmation instead of taking the 
Oath; but it provided that an inquiry 
of the widest character should be em- 
barked upon—namely, whether anybody 
who chose to say he had been allowed to 
make an Affirmation in a Court of Jus- 
tice should be allowed to make an Affir- 
mation in Parliament instead of taking 
the Oath. For one, he protested against 
the wide terms of the Resolution. It 
would have been better to confine it to 
the particular case of the hon. Member 
for Northampton. At the same time, as 
the Resolution was, perhaps, prepared 
somewhat hurriedly, and as it had been 
seconded by the right hon. Member for 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote), 
he certainly could not support the hon. 
Member for Portsmouth simply on the 
ground that the Resolution was too wide. 
He should, therefore, content himself 
with protesting against its extensive 
scope; and having done that, he had no 
more to say, except that he would rather 
appeal to the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth not to persevere with the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GORST said, he should like to 
ask a question of the Government as to 
the subject of the inquiry by the Com- 
mittee. They were invited to consider 
the terms of a Resolution, and were 
told they were based upon precedent. 
But the Resolution was not in print, 
and was not read ; and some hon. Mem- 
bers suggested an adjournment of the 
matter, in order that the terms of the 
Resolution should be placed before the 
House. The answer, however, of the 
Government was that they were follow- 
ing precedents, and they relied upon 
those of 1833 and 1850. Now, he (Mr. 
Gorst) asked why the Government had 
not followed those precedents, because 
he contended that they had distinctly 
departed from them. In 1833, Mr. 
Pease’s case occurred, and in 1850 Baron 
Rothschild’s. What was the position 
of those Gentlemen? In Mr. Pease’s 
case, the Commiitee was appointed to 
collect information, which was to be 
laid before the House, and on which it 
was to pronounce its decision. It was 
appointed to search the Journals of the 
House, and to report such precedents 
and such Acts of Parliament as related 
to the question, and nothing was said 
about the expression of any opinion. 
This precedent was followed in 1850. 
But now it was proposed that the Com- 
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mittee should consider and report. its 
opinion on the question. There was, 
therefore, a remarkable difference be- 
tween the cases of 1833 and 1850 and 
the present. When this Committee had 
reported their opinion to the House, the 
House would practically be committed 
to it, and have to give effect to it. 
[“No!”] Would anyone say that 
they could dissent from the decision of 
a Committee composed of a body of 
eminent lawyers? The House was, 
therefore, practically abandoning its 
functions by relegating them to a Com- 
mittee, for it was referring the question 
to the judgment of the Committee. He 
desired, therefore, to ask why, when 
they were told that the Resolution was 
based upon the precedents of 1833 and 
1850, they were asked to appoint a Com- 
mittee for wholly different purposes, and 
whose Report would have a different 
effect ? 

Sm BALDWYN LEIGHTON con- 
sidered that the terms of the Resolution 
were not sufficiently explicit. There 
appeared to be conflicting views upon 
the question among hon. Members. He, 
therefore, desired to ask, as a matter of 
Order, what the exact function of the 
Committee was to be? 

Sir JOHN R. MOWBRAY thought 
some answer ought to be given on the 

art of the Government to the question 
of the hon. and learned Member for Chat- 
ham (Mr. Gorst). The House was deeply 
indebted to his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff) for bringing the matter forward ; 
it involved a very grave question; and 
the proceeding was irregular, unusual, 
and unprecedented. There might be 
reasons for it, and he was not going 
to dispute some of them; but it was a 
step that required some justification ; 
and a question should not be met by 
silence from the Treasury Bench. He 
was inclined to agree with the hon. 
Member for Portsmouth that this was a 
case in which no harm, but a great deal 
of good, might arise from delay. It 
was altogether an extraordinary pro- 
ceeding at a period of the Session when 
Members attended merely for the purpose 
of taking the Oath. The question arose 
suddenly, and an endeavour was made 
to treat it as one of Privilege, which 
undoubtedly in one sense it was; and 
the House, if it had pleased, might have 
dealt with it then and there as a ques- 
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tion of Privilege; but there was a great 
difference between one question and 
another, and the common sense and good 
feeling of the House revolted against 
dealing with this question in a summary 
way when the House was imperfectly 
constituted, when a third of its Members 
and many of its Leaders were absent. 
Although it was agreed to appoint a 
Committee, it was felt on all hands it 
was too soon to take immediate action, 
as in an ordinary case of Privilege; and 
what harm could now arise from further 
delay? There was no prededent but 
that of 1850, and it had been well 
pointed out what that was. In 1858 an 
Act had been passed to alter the form of 
Oath to enable members of the Jewish 
persuasion to sit in either House; in 
July, 1858, the House passed a Resolu- 
tion by virtue of which Baron Rothschild 
was enabled to take his seat; but this 
was a Sessional Resolution, and it had 
to be re-affirmed by the next Parlia- 
ment. The step then taken was not 
like the present—appointing a Com- 
mittee to report its opinion before the 
House had commenced its usual Busi- 
ness. The precedent relied upon by the 
Government did not go so far as to 
justify the appointment of this Com- 
mittee. The time appointed for the 
sitting of the Committee was, he might 
add, very unusual, seeing that they 
would have to prosecute their inquiry 
on one of those holidays which the late 
hon. Member for Maidstons (Sir John 
Lubbock) had been instrumental in con- 
ferring upon the community at large. 
No question, moreover, was pending on 
which a single vote would be likely to 
have any practical effect on the proceed- 
ings of the House ; and he could not help 
thinking that, as the City of London had 
done without one of its four Members 
for a period of 11 years, while the subject 
of the Jewish claim was being settled, 
the electors of the borough of North- 
ampton might very well be content to 
wait for as many days. It would, in his 
opinion, have been more consistent with 
the dignity of the House if the Govern- 
ment had acted in the matter with 
greater deliberation; and he begged to 
thank his hon. Friend the Member for 
Portsmouth for having brought the 
question forward for serious discussion. 
At the same time he hoped, as it was 
perfectly competent for the House to ap- 
point the proposed Committee, and as 
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there was little doubt what the result 
of a division would be, his hon. Friend 
would not deem it necessary to take the 
sense of the House on his Amendment, 
although if he did so he should certainly 
vote in its favour. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Mr. 
HerscHEtt) said, he hoped the House 
would remember that the question be- 
fore it was not whether it was a right 
course to pursue to appoint a Committee 
to inquire into the subject which it was 
proposed it should investigate, for the 
House had already determined that the 
Committee should be appointed, and 
that with the full concurrence of the 
right hon, Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition; and although those who 
now sat upon the Ministerial Benches 
used sometimes to be taunted by their 
opponents with not being disposed to fol- 
low their Leader, some of the hon. Mem- 
bers opposite seemed anxious to seize on 
the very first opportunity to follow the ex- 
ample which they condemned. The right 
hon. Baronet who had just spoken seemed 
to think that the course proposed by 
the Government was derogatory to the 
dignity of the House and contrary to 
the practice ‘of Parliament ; but on that 
point he would appeal with confidence 
to the action of the Leader of the Op- 
position, who, it would be admitted, 
would be the very last person to sanction 
a proceeding which, in his opinion, 
would have any such effect. The posi- 
tion in which the case stood was that 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) objected to take the Oath of 
Allegiance, alleging that according to 
law he was entitled to affirm instead ; 
and the issue thus raised would, he 
hoped, be considered without importing 
into it the views which they might en- 
tertain as to the particular opinions of 
the hon. Member for Northampton. The 
question raised by the hon. Member for 
Portsmouth was entirely indepéndent of 
the views of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton; and whether the course they 
were taking was or was not contrary to 
the practice of the House could not be 
affected by the views of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton. The hon. Mem- 
ber claimed to affirm instead of taking 
the Oath, and the House was bound to 
deal in some way or other with the 
question which had arisen. If the hon. 
Member was by law entitled to affirm, 
surely his constituents were entitled to 
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have that matter decided at the carliest 
possible moment. It was thought that 
the House would be better able to con- 
sider the matter after a Committee had 
considered and reported upon it. That 
House did not delegate its functions to 
the Committee. The Committee merely 
reported its opinion to the House, and 
the House was in no way bound by that 
opinion. The question really before the 
House was the nomination of the Com- 
mittee, and not the terms of the Re- 
ference to the Committee. It had been 
said that the terms of the Reference were 
without precedent. He admitted that 
this Resolution was not exactly in the 
wording of former Resolutions, because 
the cases were different, and they must 
adapt the terms of the Resolution to the 
particular case with which they were 
dealing. The Resolutions referred to 
dealt with the question as to how far a 
person, by the practice of Parliament, 
should be entitled to affirm instead of 
taking an Oath, while, in the present 
instance, the question was whether 
or not, under a particular statute, 
@ person was so entitled. Now, that 
being the state of things which the 
House had to consider, it was, he con- 
tended, desirable that they should have 
the Report of the Committee, when they 
would be in a better position to arrive 
at a sound decision. He ventured to 
submit to the House that there was 
nothing contrary to its Rules or practice, 
as seemed to be intimated by the right 
hon. Baronet who had just spoken; and 
that being so, he also submitted that, 
the Resolution for the appointment of a 
Committee being proposed by a Member 
of the Government and seconded by the 
Leader of the Opposition, and agreed to 
by the House, it would not become the 
dignity of the House or conduce to the 
convenience of hon. Members to further 
delay its appointment. 

Mr. GREGORY said, it was clear from 
what had fallen from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman that the terms of the 
Resolution now under discussion differed 
from those of the two Resolutions which 
were relied upon as precedents, and 
which were passed with a‘ very different 
object. The three Resolutions were not, 
in fact, im part materid. They were 
asked to refer to a Select Committee, not 
the special circumstances connected with 
the case of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton, but the question whether any 
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person permitted by any authority to 
make an Affirmation instead of taking an 
Oath was to be allowed to do so when 
he took his seat in the House. The 
Acts to which reference had been made 
were passed for the purpose of enabling 
Courts of Justice to obtain the evidence 
of witnesses who could not otherwise 
have been put in the witness box, and 
in no way affected the case which was 
immediately before the House. While 
he could not help thinking that it would 
have been well if time had been given 
for the further consideration of this 
question, he still had no desire to put 
himself in opposition to what was evi- 
dently the general feeling of the House ; 
and he would join in the recommenda- 
tion which had been made to his hon. 
Friend the Member for Portsmouth to 
withdraw his Motion. 

Sm HENRY JACKSON remarked, 
that he could not escape the conviction 
that to some hon. and right hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House 
the admission of the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) seemed 
very distasteful; and they were, appa- 
rently, doing all in their power to post- 
pone that admission to the latest pos- 
sible moment. [‘‘ No!”] He was 
driven to this conclusion from the tone 
the debate had taken. Referring to 
the Journals of the House, he found, 
for Monday, May 3, a concise and accu- 
rate narrative, by which they were all 
bound, of the whole circumstances under 
which the discussion had arisen. A Mo- 
tion had been made on the facts as re- 
corded for the appointment of the Select 
Committee, whereupon an Amendment 
was moved proposing the adjournment 
of the debate ; upon this a Motion was 
made, and the Question put, that the 
debate should be adjourned, and after 
being negatived, the Original Question 
for the appointment of a Committee, 
and the reference to it of the question 
raised by the hon. Member, was put and 
agreed to. The Committee was there- 
upon ordered. Thus it appeared that the 
whole question had already been gravely 
considered, and had actually been deter- 
mined by the House; but they were now, 
under the guise of a discussion on thecom- 
position of the Committee, involved in 
a debate raising every conceivable aspect 
of the matter, andsuggesting many points 
which might possibly have been ger- 
mane to the original Motion for a Com- 


Mr. Gregory 
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mittee, but which he apprehended were 
now totally out of date. He saw his own 
name proposed as a Member of that Com- 
mittee. It might be that he would find 
himself so appointed; and it was in 
view of this possibility that he, for one, 
ventured most respectfully to deprecate 
the discussion of the question in any poli- 
tical aspect. What had to be referred 
to the Committee was simply the ab- 
stract question of law. Should their 
Report be that, according to the law 
as it now stood, the hon. Member could 
make an Affirmation instead of taking 
the Oath, he apprehended that practi- 
cally the whole question would be at an 
end. On the other hand, the Committee 
might report against the claim of the 
hon. Member, orif they had any doubt of 
course they would state it ; but the duty 
of the Committee would be to report 
what the law was, and not what it ought 
tobe. This might have to be decided 
hereafter by Parliament. But, in the 
meantime, he hoped the debate might 
now be allowed to terminate, and that 
the House would proceed to the only 
thing the Forms permitted—namely, the 
appointment of the Members of the 
Committee. 

Sm HARDINGE GIFFARD said, 
he had not intended to take part in that 
discussion ; but he could not agree with 
his hon. and learned Friend who had 
just spoken that the question would be 
at an end when the Committee had re- 
ported. When his right hon. Friend 
the Member for North Devon (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) had seconded the 
Motion for the appointment of the Com- 
mittee, he had discussed the question 
on the supposition that they were pur- 
suing the regular course and were act- 
ing according to precedent. The Com- 
mittee would be appointed simply to 
facilitate the work of the House, in 
whose hands rested the ultimate decision 
of the case. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, it had struck 
him, as a Catholic Member of that House, 
it might be desirable that he’should put 
the Catholic view of this question before 
them. He thought that there had not 
been sufficient time given for the con- 
sideration of this very important matter, 
which—however they might choose to 
shut their eyes to it—was one which 
went to the very root of the Constitution 
of the country. He did not for a moment 
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for the House to deal with the subject 
in the manner proposed by the Govern- 
ment; but it was competent for the 
House to do a great many things which 
they would be showing more wisdom in 
not touching. What he complained of 
was that the reason for which the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) claimed an exemption from the 
usual Oath had been studiously con- 
cealed from the House. In all former 
cases in which Members of Sects and 
Bodies not previously admitted had 
claimed to be allowed to make Affirma- 
tions some distinct and satisfactory 
reason had been given. Before Eman- 
cipation, Catholics had to satisfy a Pro- 
testant Parliament, and Jews had never 
thought of shrinking from giving their 
reasons for the exemption demanded. 
He thought that in the present case the 
House might fairly ask for some better 
reason than the bare fact that a certain 
exemption had been enjoyed elsewhere. 
If a Member asked admission to that 
House and refused to take the Oath of 
Allegiance, they ought to know distinctly 
the grounds of his refusal. Such a man, 
if he had faith in his convictions, would 
not hesitate to state them, and he be- 
lieved that the hon. Member in question 
would be quite prepared to do so. He 
felt, too, that those who had sent the 
hon. Member to the House would wish 
him to state the exact facts of the situa- 
tion. Let it be supposed that the real 
reasons of any hon. Member refusing to 
take the Oath with the usual invocation 
of the Divine Name was that he totally 
disbelieved in God, and immutable mo- 
rality, did that not raise most distinctly 
the entire connection between religion 
and the State, between the State and 
any religion whatever, and was it not 
the duty of a responsible Ministry in 
this country to place a question of that 
kind clearly and nakedly before the 
Parliament of the Kingdom? But that 
question had not been thus put before 
the House; but, on the contrary, there 
seemed every disposition to keep back 
what all knew to be the real facts of the 
case. He (Mr. O’Donnell) by no means 
wished it to be understood that he would 
vote one way or the other, if the question 
was put fairly before him; but when 
asked to abolish every declaration of 
faith, even the existence of God, then 
he certainly held the House should be 
afforded a clear, a distinct opportunity 
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of expressing an opinion on the expe- 
diency or inexpediency of such a course. 
The hon. Member himself would have 
no hesitation in expressing his opinions ; 
and when he stated that he had enjoyed 
certain exemptions outside the House, 
then the Government should include in 
their Reference and Instructions to the 
Committee to inquire why the elected 
Member of Northampton refused to take 
an oath either in the Christian or in the 
general theistic form. The sanctions to an 
arrangement founded on considerations 
of Divine Providence and immutable 
morality must have a very different 
weight—at any rate in the minds of 
Christian people—from engagements 
which were in no way strengthened or 
confirmed by any moral sanction what- 
ever. Therefore, although the House 
might, on due consideration, deem it 
right to admit a Member who objected 
entirely to all faith in morality and in 
God, who explained religion as a disease 
of the brain and conscience as a nervous 
contraction of the diaphragm, yet the 
question ought to be brought plainly 
before the House; and no backstairs 
arrangements or electioneering con- 
trivances ought to turn the responsible 
Government of a great Christian country 
from its plain duty to the Christian 
Representatives of the nation. Catholics, 
he believed, entertained stronger ideas 
than many other people on the subject 
of the relations between Church and 
State, and he thought that question 
ought to be brought clearly before the 
House. The Reference to the proposed 
Committee would simply result in so 
much waste of time, for it carefully 
avoided the real point at issue, which 
must be eventually debated in the 
House, however the Committee might 
report. He did not think there was 
any great pressure for a decisidn on this 
subject. He had every respect for the 
rights of constituencies; but he would 
point out that when Tipperary elected 
O’Donovan Rossa and John Mitchel the 
House interfered without a great deal of 
respect to that constituency. The in- 
terests of a particular part must yield to 
the interests of the general whole. He 
did not believe that even in Northampton 
delay and careful investigation into the 
claims of this Gentleman would evoke 
general feelings of discontent. The ex- 
citement of the General Election had 
passed away. Even the eminent Non- 
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conformist who gave a sort of high 
pontifical dispensation on this urgent 
occasion had intimated his regret at 
having acted in a hurry, and had given 
them tounderstand that if he had foreseen 
the overwhelming Liberal majority he 
would not, to use the language of pious 
ee have appealed to the sons of 

elial against Lord Beaconsfield. There 
was plenty of time to discuss this ques- 
tion soberly and calmly. Behind all the 
manoeuvres they had witnessed there lay 
a clear desire to shirk, as far as possible, 
the real question at issue ; and he did not 
think this was fair, either to the Con- 
servative Opposition, to a large body of 
the Liberal Party, or to a good many of 
the Representatives of Ireland. It was 
desirable clearly and openly to meet 
important problems of this kind which 
reached down to the very base of the 
Constitution, instead of resorting to 
technical devices that were akin to what 
might be called chicanery. 

Eart PERCY said, that when he 
moved the adjournment of the debate 
nothing could be further from his inten- 
tion than to prevent any hon. Member 
from taking his seat who, according to 
the laws of the country or the Rules of 
the House, had a right to do so. He fore- 
saw, however, exactly whathad happened. 
If on a technical point of this sort the 
House appointed a Committee to con- 
sider it, without giving hon. Members 
an opportunity of seeing the terms of 
the Reference, he foresaw the House 
might be placed in a somewhat false 
and even ludicrous position. The ac- 
tion of the Government in forcing on 
this question was perfectly unintelli- 
gible. They might be anxious that a 
great constituency should not be un- 
represented longer than was necessary ; 
but that was no reason why they should 
take a course which was at least doubt- 
ful, and endeavour to submit a difficult 
technical question, without a distinct 
knowledge on the part of the House, 
to a Select Committee. He hoped to 
have an opportunity, after the Com- 
mittee had reported, of expressing his 
opinion on the points raised by the last 
speaker; but he might remark that 
they were not the points which were 
now at issue. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: It appears to 
me, Mr. Speaker, that in this matter the 
Leader of the House has acted with un- 
due haste, and I must add that I think 
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the Leader of the Opposition has done so 
likewise. I regret that the precedent of 
1833, in the case of Mr. Archdall, and the 
are i of 1850, which I well remem- 

er, have been departed from. In both 
these cases the House merely commis- 
sioned its Committee to ascertain the facts 
and to report any legal definition which 
might appear to them as bearing upon 
the case. Such information I, for one, 
am most anxious to receive; but the 
House did not in either of these previous 
cases invite or permit these Committees 
by its Instructions to report their opinion 
upon the main issue, for the considera- 
tion of which these Committees were 
merely commissioned to collect evidence. 
The state of my health, Mr. Speaker, 
precludes my attempting to address the 
House at length; but I think it unfor- 
tunate that this matter should have been 
entertained before the House was duly 
constituted, when there remained so 
large a proportion of the Members who 
had not taken their seats. We are not, 
I trust, Sir, about to delegate to a Com- 
mittee a matter which directly affects the 
constitution of the House, and which may 
have an important bearing upon the 
position of the House hereafter in the 
opinion of the people, and thus upon 
the dignity and efficiency of the House. 
The question which the Member for 
Northampton has chosen to raise involves 
a totally new issue, as I understand it, 
with respect to which, and I speak of 
the main issue, the House has, so far as 
I am aware, no precedent to guide it. 
Previous Parliaments have effectually 
met every religious scruple arising from 
the nature of the Oaths to be taken as a 
qualification for a seat in this House; 
but I believe the point raised by the 
Member for Northampton does not come 
within the category of religious scruples. 
He entertains, as I understand, no reli- 
gious scruple. This is a grave question, 
and I think it very unfortunate that the 
Instruction which the House has adopted 
should enable the Committee to pro- 
nounce ani opinion upon the main issue, 
since it involves a question which directly 
affects the constitution of this House. 
As anold Member of this House—and I 
say this for the information of Members 
who have not had such long experience— 
I claim to vote upon the main issue now 
raised before the House whenever it may 
be considered hereafter, totally unbiassed 
by the Report of the Committee. 
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Question put. 





The House divided :—Ayes 171; Noes 


74: Majority 97, 


AYES. 


Agar - Robartes, hon. 
T.C. 


Agnew, W. 
Ainsworth, D. 

Allen, H. G. 

Arnold, A. 

Ashley, hon. E. M. 
Balfour, Sir G. 
Balfour, J. 8. 
Barclay, J. W. 
Baring, Viscount 
Barran, J. 

Baxter, rt. hon. W. E. 
Beaumont, W. B. 
Bevan, T. 

Biddulph, M. 
Blennerhassett, R. P. 
Brassey, T 

Briggs, W. E. 
Bright, Jacob 
Brooks, M. 

Brown, A. H. 

Bruce, hon. R. P. 
Bryce, J 

Buszard, M. C. 

Butt, C. P. 

Buxton, F. W. 
Byrne, G. M. 
Campbell, Lord C. 
Campbell, Sir G. 
Campbell, R. F. F. 
Campbell- Bannerman, 


Carington, hon. R. 
— hon. Col. W. 
H. P. 


Cartwright, W. C. 
Causton, R. K. 
Cavendish, Lord E. 
Cavendish, Lord F. C. 
Chadwick, D. 
Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 
Chitty, J. W. 

Clifford, C. C. 

Cohen, A. 

Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Collins, 

Cotes, C. C. 

Courtney, L. H. 
Cowper, hon. H. F. 
Davey, H 

Davies, R. 

De Ferrieres, Baron 
Dilke, Sir C. W. 
Dodds, J. 

Edwards, P. 

Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 
Farquharson, Dr. R. 
Ferguson, R. 
Findlater, W. 
Finigan, J. L. 
Foljambe, C. G. 8. 
Foljambe, F. J. 8. 
Forster, Sir C. 
Fort, R. 
Gladstone, H, J, 





Glyn, hon. 8. C. 
Gordon, Sir A. H. 
Gower, hon. EK. F. L, 
Grant, D. 

Grenfell, W. H. 
Grey, A. H. G. 
Hardcastle, J. A. 
Hastings, G. W. 
Havelock-Allan, Sir H. 
Herschell, F 
Hibbert, J. T. 
Hill, T. R. 
Hollond, J. R. 
Holms, J. 
Hopwood, C. H. 
Howard, J. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hutchinson, J. D. 
Ingram, W. J. 
Jackson, Sir H. M. 
James, Sir H. 
James, W. H. 
Jenkins, D. J. 
Johnson, E. 
Joicey, Colonel J. 
Kingscote, R. 
Labouchere, H, 
Laing, 8. 

Lawson, Sir W. 
Lee, H. 

Lefevre, G. J. 8. 
Leigh, hon. G. H. C. 
Lyons, R. D. 
Macfarlane, D. H. 
Mackintosh, C. F. 
Macliver, P. S. 
M‘Carthy, J. 
M‘Intyre, neas J.' 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
M‘Laren, C. B. B. 
M‘Laren, D. 
Maitland, W. F. 
Marj oribanks, E. 
Marriott, W. T. 
Mason, H. 

Massey, rt. hon. W. N. 
Matheson, A. 
Mellor, J. W. 
Milbank, F. A. 
Monk, C. J. 
Moreton, Lord 
Morley, A. 


O’Conor, D. M. 
O’Gorman Mahon, Col. 


The 
O’Shea, W. H. 
Palmer, C. M. 
Palmer, J. H. 
Parker, C. 8. 
Peel, A. W. 
Pender, J 
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Playfair, rt. hon. L. 
Plimsoll, 8. 


Portman, hn. W. H. B. 


Potter, T. B. 
Power, J. O’C. 
Price, W. E. 
Pugh, L. P. 
Pulley, J. 
Ramsay, Lord 
Ratcliffe, D. R. 
Reed, Sir C. 
Reed, E. J. 
Reid, R. T. 
Rendel, 8. 
Richard, H. 
Roberts, J. 
Rogers, J. E. T. 
Roundell, C. 8, 
Rylands, P 
Samuelson, H, 
Seely, C. 

Simon, Serjeant J. 
Smith, E. 
Stanley, hon. E. L. 
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Strutt, hon. H. 
Summers, W. 
Tavistock, Marquess of 
Taylor, P. A. 
Tennant, C. 
Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Tracy, hon. F. 8. A. 
Hanbury- 
Trevelyan, G. O. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Vivian, 
Walpole, rt. hon. 8. 
Whitbread, 8. 
Wiggin, H. 
iliams, W, 
Willis, W. 
Willyams, E. W. B. 
Wilson, C. H. 
Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Wren, W 


TELLERS. 
Grosvenor, Lord R, 
Hayter, Sir A. D. 


NOES. 


Alexander, Colonel C. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 
Aylmer, J. E. F. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Bates, Sir E. 
Bateson, Sir T. 


Bentinck, rt. hon.G.C. 


Bentinck, G. W. P. 
Birkbeck, E. 

Boord, T. W. 
Callan, P 

Cameron, D. 
Carden, Sir R. W. 
Castlereagh, Viscount 
Coddington, W. . 
Coope, O. E. 
Crichton, Viscount 
Cubitt, right hon. G. 
Digby, hon. Col. E. 
Dyott, Colonel R. 
Elliot, G. W. 
Ewing, A. O. 
Fellowes, W. H. 
Fenwick-Bisset, M. 
Fletcher, Sir H. 
Fowler, R. N. 
Fremantle, hon. T. F. 
Gore-Langton, W. S. 
Gorst, J. E. 
Grantham, W. 
Greer, T. 

Halsey, T. F. 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Helmsley, Viscount 
Herbert, hon. 8. 
Hicks, E 

Hudson, C. D. 
Jackson, W. L. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 


Leighton, 8. 

Lowther, hon. W. 

M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 

Maxwell, Sir H. E. 

Miles, Sir P. J. W. 

Mills, Sir C. H. 

Moss, R a 

—— rt. hon. Sir 
J.R 


Murray, C. J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Viscount 
Nicholson, W. N 
O’Connor, A. 
O’Donnell, F. H. 
Onslow, D. 
Paget, R. H. 
Palliser, Sir W. 
Pell, A. 
Powell, W. 
a W. A. 
bes “ta G. W. 
ey, Sir M. W. 
Titan, 0; F: 
Rolls, J. A. 
Schreiber, C. 
Smith, A. 
Thornhill, T. 
Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Tottenham, A. L. 
Tyler, Sir H, W. 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 
Warton, C. N. 
Williams, O. L. C. 
Wyndham, hon. P. 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 
TELLERS, 
Percy, Earl 
Wolff, Sir H. D. 


Original Question put. 


Ordered, That the Committee do con- 
sist of Nineteen Members. 


Committee nominated :—Mr. Wurrsreap, Sir 


Joun Horxer, Mr. Joun Bricut, Lord Henry 
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Lennox, Mr. Masszy, Mr. Sraverzy Hitt, 
Sir Henry Jackson, Mr. Atrorney GENERAL, 
Sir Garret Gotpney, Mr. Soricrror GENERAL, 
Mr. Grantuam, Mr. Pemperton, Mr. Warkin 
Wuuiunms, Mr. Watrore, Mr. Horwoop, Mr. 
Berresrorp Horr, Major Nouan, Mr. Cuarpiin, 
and Mr. Serjeant Simon:—Five to be the 
quorum. 


Leave given to the Committee to sit 
and proceed, notwithstanding the ad- 
journment of the House. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 


Right honble Anthony John Mun- 
della, for Sheffield. 


Another Member took and subscribed 
the Oath. 


NEW WRITS. 

Mr. CALLAN: Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to move that Mr. Speaker do issue 
his Warrant to the Clerk of the Crown 
in Ireland directing a new Writ for the 
election of a Member to serve in Parlia- 
ment for the County of Meath, in the 
room of Charles Stewart Parnell, es- 
quire, who, having been returned for 
the City of Cork and the Counties of 
Meath and Mayo, has elected to sit for 
the City of Cork. 

Mr. FINIGAN: I rise to ask, Mr. 
Speaker, whether the hon. Member for 
Louth is in Order in moving for the 
issue of this Writ before Mr. Parnell 
has taken the Oath? If I am not in- 
correctly informed, it is the custom of 
this House that in the case of a double 
election, and still more so in case of a 
triple election, no new Writ can be 
moved for until the Member elected 
has taken the Oath. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for the City of Cork having addressed a 
communication to me, stating that he 
elects to sit for the City of Cork, and 
not for the County of Meath or the 
County of Mayo, it is quite open to any 
hon. Member to move that Writs should 
be issued for those counties; and the 
hon. Member for Louth is, therefore, 
quite in Order in doing so. 


Motion agreed to. 


For Meath County, v. Charles Stewart 
Parnell, esquire, who having been re- 
turned as a Member for the said County 
of Meath, and also for the County of 
Mayo and for the City of Cork, has 
elected to sit for the City of Cork. 
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Mr. CALLAN: I move that a new 
Writ be issued for the County of Mayo, 
in the room of Charles Stewart Parnell, 
esquire, who has elected to sit in Par- 
liament for the City of Cork. 

Motion agreed to. 


For Mayo Oounty, v. Charles Stewart 
Parnell, esquire, who having been re- 
turned as a Member for the said County 
of Mayo, and also for the County of 
Meath and for the City of Cork, has 
elected to sit for the City of Cork. 


House at rising to adjourn till Zhurs- 
day 20th May. 


House adjourned at a quarter after Six 
o’clock till Thursday 20th May. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 13th May, 1880. 





Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


NEW PEERS. 

Sir Lawrence Palk, Baronet, having 
been created Baron Haldon of Haldon 
in the county of Devon—Was (in the 
usual manner) introduced. 

Montagu William Lowry-Corry, Es- 
quire, O.B., having been created Baron 
Rowton of Rowton Castle in the county 
of Salop—Was (in the usual manner) 
introduced. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh—Singly took the Oath. 

Several Lords—Took the Oath. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge—Singly took the Oath. 

The Earl of Hardwicke—Took the 
Oath. 


House adjourned at Five o'clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o'clock. 


~~~ 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 14th May, 1880. 


The House met at a quarter past Four 
of the clock. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


House adjourned at half past Four 
o'clock, to Thursday next, 





Two o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 20th May, 1880. 





MINUTES.]—Punitc Buus—First Reading— 
Settled Land * (60); Limitation of Actions * 
(61) ; Conveyancing and Law of Property * 
(62); Solicitors Remuneration * (63). 

THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


Five of the Lords Commissioners, 
namely—The Lorp CHancettor, The 
Lorp Present or THE Councit (The 
Earl Spencer), The Lorp CHAMBERLAIN 
oF THE HovsEHotD (The Earl of Ken- 
mare), The Lorp StTewarRD OF THE 
Hovsenorp (The Earl Sydney), and 
The Hart or Cork (Master of Buck- 
hounds), being in their Robes, and 
seated on a Form between the Throne 
and the Woolsack, commanded the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod to 
let the Commons know ‘The Lords 
Commissioners desire their immediate 
Attendance in this House.” 


Who being come, with their Speaker— 
Taz LORD CHANCELLOR delivered 


Her Masersty’s Spegecu to both Houses 
of Parliament, as follows :— 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


“T avai myself of the earliest 
opportunity of meeting you after the 
recent General Election and the ar- 
rangements required upon a change of 
Administration. 

“The cordial relations which I hold 
with all the other Powers of Europe 
will, I trust, enable me to promote, in 
concert with them, the early and com- 
plete fulfilment of the Treaty of Berlin 
with respect to effectual reforms and 
equal laws in Turkey, as well as to 
such territorial questions as have not 
yet been settled in conformity with the 
provisions of that Treaty. I regard 
such a fulfilment as essential for the 
avoidance of further complications in 
the East. 


“Tn accordance with this view, I 
have deemed it expedient to dispatch 
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an Ambassador Extraordinary to the 
Court of the Sultan. 


“On the last occasion of my ad- 
dressing you, I expressed my hope 
that the measures adopted in Afghan- 
istan would lead to a speedy settlement 
of that country. Since that period 
the gallantry of my troops has con- 
tinued to be conspicuous, and the la- 
bours of my Government in India 
have been unremitting. But I have 
to lament that the end in view has 
not yet been attained. My efforts 
will, however, be unceasingly directed 
towardsthe pacification of Afghanistan, 
and towards the establishment of such 
institutions as may be found best fitted 
to secure the independence of its people, 
and to restore their friendly relations 
with my Indian Empire. 


“The condition of Indian Finance, 
as it has recently been made known to 
me, has required my special attention. 
I have directed that you shall be sup- 
plied with the fullest information upon 
this weighty subject. 


“T invite your careful notice to the 
important questions of policy connected 
with the future of South Africa, I 
have continued to commend to the 
favourable consideration of the autho- 
rities and of the people in the various 
settlements the project of Confedera- 
tion. In maintaining my supremacy 
over the Transvaal, with its diversified 
population, I desire both to make pro- 
vision for the security of the indigenous 
races, and to extend to the European 
settlers institutions based on large and 
liberal principles of self-government. 


“ Gentlemen of the House of 
' Commons, 


“T notice with satisfaction that the 
imports and exports of the country, as 
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well as other signs, indicate some re- 
vival in trade. But the depression, 
which has lately been perceived in the 
Revenue, continues without abatement. 
The Estimates of Income which were 
laid before the last Parliament were 


framed with moderation, but the time 
which has since elapsed exhibits no 


promise that they will be exceeded. 

“The annual Estimates of Charge, 
so far as they have nct been already 
voted, will be promptly laid before 
you. 

“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

‘*The late season of the year at 
which you commence your labours 
will, I fear, seriously abridge the time 
available for useful legislation, but I 
make no doubt that you will studiously 
turn it to the best account. 

“The Peace Preservation Act for 
Treland expires on the Ist June. You 
will not be asked to renew it. My 
desire to avoid the evils of exceptional 
legislation in abridgment of liberty 
would not induce me to forego in any 
degree the performance of the first duty 
of every Government in providing for 
the security of life and property. But, 
while determined to fulfil this sacred 
obligation, I am persuaded that the 
loyalty and good sense of my Irish 
subjects will justify me in relying on 
the provisions of the ordinary law, 
firmly administered, for the main- 
tenance of peace and order. 

“The provisions enacted before the 
dissolution of the late Parliament for 
the mitigation of distress in Ireland 
have been serviceable for that important 
end. The question of the sufficiency 
of the advances already authorised by 
Parliament is under my consideration. 

“A measure will at an early day be 
submitted to you for putting an end to 
the controversies which have arisen 
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with respect to burials in churchyards 
and cemeteries. 

“Tt will be necessary to ask you to 
renew the Act for secret voting. 

“ Among the chief subjects which 
will be brought under your notice, as 
time may permit, will be Bills for 
giving more effectual protection to the 
occupiers of land against injury from 
ground game, for determining on a 
just principle the liabilities of em- 
ployers for accidents sustained by 
workmen, and for the extension of the 
borough franchise in Ireland. 

“‘These and all your labours I 
heartily commend to the blessing of 
God.” 

Then the Commons withdrew. 

House adjourned during pleasure. 


House resumed. 


Tote LORD CHANCELLOR ac- 
quainted the House that the Clerk of 
the Parliaments had received (by post) 
from the Lord Clerk Register of Scot- 
land, the minutes of the meeting held 
on the 16th of April last of the Peers of 
Scotland for the election of their repre- 
sentatives to sit and vote in the ensuing 
Parliament of the United Kingdom ; 
and also, Return by the Lord Clerk 
Register of Scotland concerning Titles 
of Peerages called at the said meeting, 
in right of which respectively no vote 
had been received and counted for fifty 
years last past as at the date of the said 
meeting: The same was ordered to lie 
on the Table. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


NEW PEERS. 

Alexander Dundas Ross Cochrane 
Wishart-Baillie, Esquire, having been 
created Baron Lamington of Lamington 
in the county of Lanark—Was (in the 
usual manner) introduced. 

Charles Frederick Abney Hastings, 
Esquire, having been created Baron 
Donington of Donington Park in the 
county of Leicester—Was (in the usual 
manner) introduced. 


Serect Vestries — Bill, pro formd, 
read 1°, 
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The QuEEn’s SpExcH reported by The 
Lorp CHANCELLOR. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


Tue Eart or ELGIN, in rising to 
move that an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty in answer to her 
gracious Speech from the Throne, said: 
I trust I can rely on that indulgence 
which your Lordships have been wont 
to accord to others who have undertaken 
this duty. 

But, my Lords, this occasion is some- 
what peculiar, for although it is the 
privilege of your Lordships’ House to 
stand aloof from those electoral contests 
that agitate the public mind out-of-doors, 
it is impossible even here not to detect 
signs of a great battle having been 
fought and won. 

My Lords, there is not one amongst 
your Lordships that will not rejoice in 
the announcement that Her Majesty’s 
relations with foreign Powers continue 
to be of a cordial and friendly character. 
But yet grave causes for anxiety are not 
wanting. In the East of Europe more 
particularly the arrangements that have 
been made for the regulation of the 
affairs of Turkey are not yet complete. 
I think your Lordships will agree that 
now that England has united with the 
Powers of Europe in framing the Treaty 
of Berlin, it has become the duty of the 
Government—-whatever Party may be in 
power—to endeavour to secure for the 
provisions of that Treaty a prompt and 
entire fulfilment. 

Your Lordships will recollect that by 
Article 29 and other Articles of the 
Treaty of Berlin it was provided that 
the Porte should cede certain territories 
to the State of Montenegro; and it is 
scarcely necessary for me to remind 
you that this cession has not yet been 
made. A few days ago, my Lords, it 
almost seemed as if the discontent of 
the Albanians in the matter was about 
to kindle afresh the smouldering embers 
of civil war; and although later ac- 
counts bear a more favourable aspect, it 
can scarcely be denied that the time has 
come when the fulfilment of these 
Articles of the Treaty may be energeti- 
cally demanded. ‘The case of the Greek 
Frontier stands on a somewhat similar 
footing. The joint recommendation of 
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the Powers in favour of a rectification 
of the Frontier has been so far acted 
upon that a Commission has been ap- 
pointed by the Greek and Turkish Go- 
vernments ; but their conferences, though 
prolonged, have led to no results. My 
Lords, whatever may have been the 
causes or motives for this procrastination 
in the cases of Montenegro and Greece, 
it is obvious that the effects on the in- 
habitants of the districts whose future is 
under discussion must be most disastrous. 
Surely, my Lords, it is not too much to 
hope that the Powers will be able to 
take such concerted action as will cause 
their recommendations to be attended 
to, and restore to these unhappy people 
the tranquillity which has been so long 
denied them. 

It must be satisfactory to your Lord- 
ships to know that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are prepared to take active 
measures to insure, if possible, the 
needful co-operation of the signatory 
Powers. 

My Lords, the introduction of reforms 
into the government of the subject- 
races of Turkey is a subject of even 
greater importance. In the Treaty of 
Berlin it is provided that organic laws 
should be prepared for the Provinces of 
European Turkey; and I understand 
that these statutes have been so far 
completed that they are at last about to 
be submitted to the International Com- 
mission which was formed for the organi- 
zation of Eastern Roumelia. 

With regard to Asiatic Turkey, how- 
ever, the Porte is bound with a double 
tie to England, for the Convention of 
June 4, 1878, expressly stipulates for 
reforms; and the noble Marquess oppo- 
site (the Marquess of Salisbury), in the 
same year, wrote a despatch stating, in 
clear and specific terms, the nature of 
the changes which he considered to be 
necessary. About the same time, the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Car- 
narvon), formerly Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, called attention to the con- 
dition of the Armenians, and I believe 
his description might have applied to 
other parts of Asia Minor. But, my 
Lords, I fear that little or no alteration 
has yet been made in this state of things, 
though the Turks have shown that they 
are not unacquainted with the fact that 
Commissions of Inquiry may be made 
the means of postponing a decision on 
troublesome subjects. The Papers laid 
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on the Table of the House, and the 
narratives that have appeared in the 
public prints, agree in representing the 
condition of these people as miserable in 
the extreme. It would be easy to over- 
whelm you with quotations to prove 
that the evil is as deep-rooted as it is 
dangerous. I will, however, quote but 
one single paragraph from a recent Re- 
port of a British officer in Syria. He 
remarks incidentally that— 

“ Connivance of the police with the thieves 
is as usual notorious; but does not, according 
to rumours in this case, extend to the colonel, 
but only to the bombashi (major).’’ 

My Lords, it is not humanity alone 
which calls for our interference. It is 
not too much to say that misgovernment 
has for long been draining the life blood 
of the Turkish Empire; and if con- 
tinued it must inevitably bring about a 
recurrence of those disturbances which 
of late years have endangered the peace 
of Europe. 

My Lords, the interests of peace and 
humanity combine with the interests of 
the Turkish Empire in demanding your 
Lordships’ support for Her Majesty’s 
Government in a zealous effort to remedy 
these abuses. 

My Lords, not the least important 
paragraph in the Speech from the 
Throne deals with the affairs of India, 
and for many reasons I should have 
desired to offer some observations on 
the subject ; but I shall not attempt to 
forestall the remarks that will be ad- 
dressed to your Lordships by the noble 
Lord beside me. 

I will only say, what few will now 
deny, that in Afghanistan we have as yet 
accomplished but the easier part of our 
task. I do not think I detract from the 
valour of our soldiers or the merit of 
their generals, both abundantly mani- 
fested in these campaigns, when I say 
that no one seriously contemplated the 
possibility of their failure. But to an- 
nihilate the government of a country 
like Afghanistan is one thing, to re- 
establish it is another. And yet, my 
Lords, the political and financial condi- 
tion of India so urgently demands an 
early settlement of the country, that I 
cannot but entertain a hope that after all 
the time may not be so far distant as 
present circumstances would make it 
appear. 

Turning to the affairs of South Africa, 
the Speech from the Throne recalls our 


The Earl of Elgin 
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attention to the subject of Confederation, 
which, no doubt, in consequence of the 
war, has of late fallen into the back- 
ground. I have no doubt that your 
Lordships would readily re-affirm tho 
expediency of a Confederation of the 
South African States, for effecting which 
a Bill was passed by tho House some 
years ago. I observe that there is some 
hope that a proposal may soon be made 
in the Cape Parliament to hold a Con- 
ference of the various Colonies on the 
subject ; and no one who has considered 
the position of those Colonies can do 
less than wish success to their delibera- 
tions. 

My Lords, since the question was be- 
fore this House, your Lordships are 
aware a change has taken place in the 
government of the Transvaal. I offer 
no opinion on the expediency of the an- 
nexation of that country; but as it has 
taken place, there can be little doubt of 
the necessity of maintaining the supre- 
macy of the Queen in that part of South 
Africa. The evil effects of any with- 
drawal on Native opinion, and the possi- 
bility, or even probability, of a renewal 
of those Frontier disturbances which 
were among the primary causes of the 
Zulu War, justify, in my opinion, the 
determination to maintain our rule. 

My Lords, the population of the 
Transvaal consists, in addition to the 
Dutch settlers, of a small quantity of 
English and a vastly preponderating 
number of Natives. If the Confedera- 
tion to which I have alluded be carried 
out, I think it would not be impossible, 
while providing for the superintendence 
by the Federal Government of what I 
may term the foreign affairs of the 
country, and securing the enactment of 
just and equitable laws for the protection 
and regulation of the indigenous races, 
to concede to the White inhabitants of 
the Transvaal the same freedom of local 
self-government under which many 
British Colonies have flourished. My 
Lords, I believe that already there is 
reason to believe that the excitement 
which followed from the annexation is 
beginning to abate; and if the consum- 
mation I have pointed out be realized, I 
think we might anticipate a prosperous 
future for the Colonies of South Africa. 

My Lords, I am very anxious not to 
detain you longer than is absolutely ne- 
cessary from other and more interesting 
speeches, and I do. not think you will 
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expect from me any lengthened remarks ! more the system is understood the more 


on the legislation about to be proposed 


it will be seen to secure to every voter 


to us. Meeting at this season of the| that perfect freedom in exercising his 


year when, under ordinary circum- 
stances, we are thinking rather of the 


political rights which our national love 
of fair play, if no higher consideration, 


approaching end of the Session, your| ought to make us desire for even the 
Lordships will not be surprised that the | humblest elector in the Kingdom. 


list is not a long one; but, at the same 
time, my Lords, it offers for our con- 
sideration several questions of much im- 
portance to various classes in the com- 
munity. Speaking generally, my Lords, 
it appears to me that it has been wisely 
determined to bring forward in this 
short Session measures which in some 
form have been before the country for a 
considerable time, in regard to the 
general principles of which there is some 
sort of agreement. 

My Lords, I shall not attempt to enter 
into the details of the questions affecting 
Ireland. I will only remark that it 
must be satisfactory to your Lordships 
to know that the measures you have 
taken for the relief of distress have been 
effectual. And, my Lords, I think it is 
satisfactory also that at such a time the 
responsible Ministers of the Crown are 
able to restore to our fellow-countrymen 
in Ireland those personal liberties which 
I trust they will ever enjoy as part of 
the United Kingdom. 

The amendment of the Laws of Burial 
was very fully debated in this House in 
1877, and your Lordships then gave no 
uncertain indication that you were pre- 
pared to consider in a liberal spirit the 
grievances of the Nonconformists in this 
matter. And the question of the lia- 
bility of employers for the injuries sus- 
tained by workmen—one of those diffi- 
cult questions arising from the complica- 
tions of modern industry—has been so 
lately and so well stated in this House 
by the noble and learned Earl the late 
Lord Chancellor, that I need only say 
that it is one which all must wish to see 
settled on a satisfactory basis. 

My Lords, the experience that has 
been gained since the introduction of 
the system of voting by ballot in 1872 
has made it, I think, an indispensable 
part of our electoral system. Most of 
your Lordships can have had no per- 
sonal experience of what passes on these 
occasions ; but all must have been struck 
by the great decrease in those disorderly 
scenes that in former days too often dis- 
graced the election contests in this coun- 


try. But, my Lords, I think that the 


The question of the Game Laws has 
often been heard of in Parliament and 
elsewhere. It is often said that it is 
one of those subjects in which a good 
understanding between landlord and 
tenant is more effective than any Act of 
Parliament. But, my Lords, while I 
believe that in the vast majority of in- 
stances this good understanding exists, 
it is, unfortunately, true that cases of 
hardship do occur under the present law, 
especially as regards ground game. My 
Lords, in the present condition of the 
agricultural interests, it is not merely 
expedient, but necessary, that any sem- 
blance of injustice to the occupier should 
be removed; and therefore, I, for one, 
shall cordially welcome any measure 
which will effectually lay the ghost of 
these vexatious disputes. 

And now, my Lords, I have touched 
briefly, as I believe it was my duty to 
do, on the various topics brought before 
us in the Speech from the Throne. In 
thanking your Lordships for the patient 
hearing you have given me, I have only 
to request that you will not allow your- 
selves to be influenced by the bald and 
inadequate manner in which I am only 
too conscious my task has been per- 
formed, but will join, with your accus- 
tomed unanimity, in voting the Address 
I have now the honour to move. 


“Most Gracious SovEREIGN, 

“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in 
Parliament assembled, beg leave to offer our 
humble thanks to Your Majesty for the most 
gracious Speech which Your Majesty has ad- 
dressed to both Houses of Parliament. 


“We rejoice to learn that the cordial rela- 
tions which Your Majesty holds with all the 
other Powers of Europe will enable Your Ma- 
jesty to promote, in concert with them, the 
early and complete fulfilment of the Treaty of 
Berlin with respect to effectual reforms and 
equal laws in Turkey, as well as to such terri- 
torial questions as have not yet been settled in 
conformity with the provisions of that Treaty. 

“We humbly thank Your Majesty for in- 
forming us that with this view Your Majesty 
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has deemed it expedient to dispatch an Am- 
bassador Extraordinary to the Court of the 
Sultan. 

‘“‘We thank Your Majesty for informing us 
that your efforts will be unceasingly directed 
towards the pacification of Afghanistan, and 
towards the establishment of such institutions 
as may be found best fitted to secure the inde- 
pendence of its people and to restore their 
friendly relations with Your Majesty’s Indian 
Empire. 

“We humbly thank Your Majesty for direct- 
- ing that we shall be supplied with the fullest 
information upon the condition of Indian 
Finance. 

“We humbly assure Your Majesty that the 
important questions of policy connected with 
the future of South Africa will receive our 
careful attention. We thank Your Majesty for 
informing us that Your Majesty has continued 
to commend to the favourable consideration of 
tho authorities and of the people in the various 
settlements the project of Confederation, and 
that in maintaining supremacy over the Trans- 
vaal, Your Majesty desires both to make provi- 
sion for the security of the indigenous races and 
to extend to the European settlers institutions 
based on large and liberal principles of self- 
government. 

“We humbly thank Your Majesty for in- 
forming us that we shall not be asked to renew 
the Peace Preservation Act for Ireland. 


‘We humbly assure Your Majesty that we 
shall endeavour studiously to turn to account 
the time available for useful legislation, and we 
join with Your Majesty in praying that the 
blessing of God may attend our labours.” 


Lorp SANDHURST ventured to be- 
speak the indulgence which their Lord- 
ships always extended to one in his 
position who addressed them for the 
first time. The noble Earl who had 
moved the Address referred to most of 
the topics in Her Majesty’sSpeech. He 
gave a summary of the foreign relations 
of the country; he spoke of the system 
of Colonial legislation about to be pur- 
sued, and enumerated some of the re- 
forms in domestic legislation which it 
was intended tointroduce. With regard 


to Ireland, he (Lord Sandhurst) thought 
their Lordships would agree that it was 
a matter of the greatest congratulation 
that the present Advisers of Her Majesty 
found that it was not necessary to renew 
the Peace Preservation Act in Ireland ; 
but that they intended by a firm, though 
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gentle rule, to carry on the government 
of that country on the same system as 
that of the rest of the United Kingdom, 
thus endeavouring to cement the union 
between the two countries. It must be 
admitted there was great cause for re- 
gret in the distress which had prevailed 
in Ireland during the past winter; but, 
owing to some of the measures which 
had been adopted, particularly the Seeds 
and Potato Act, it was highly probable 
that distress would be alleviated in the 
future. There had also been large sums 
of money contributed, and societies had 
been organized for securing that these 
contributionsshould goto the most deserv- 
ing. He regarded with great pleasure 
the announcement of the extension of 
the franchise for Ireland, placing it on 
the same footing as the rest of the 
United Kingdom. On this subject he 
begged to refer to a few figures which 
he believed to be accurate. In all the 
Irish boroughs there was a population 
of 900,000, and only 54,000 Parlia- 
mentary electors. For the same popu- 
lation in England there were 128,000 
electors. Manchester, with a population of 
380,000, had 10,000 more voters than all 
the towns of Ireland together. Leeds, 
with a population of 260,000, had 
44,000 voters; while Dublin, with a 
population of 268,000, had only 13,000 
voters. He therefore thought there was 
a necessity for some change in that 
respect. But the subject in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech which commanded the 
chief attention both among their Lord- 
ships and throughout the country was, 
no doubt, the state of Afghanistan and 
India. There was a paragraph in the 
Speech which. alluded to the state of the 
finances of India; but it did not lie 
within his province to make any com- 
ment on it. With regard to Afghan- 
istan, they had been at war for some 
time in a country in which the difficulty 
of military operations was extreme, and 
where the troops, both Native and Euro- 
pean, were exposed to hardships and 
privations to which they were unac- 
customed. Whether the operations in 
that country had been eminently suc- 
cessful, or whether they had not been 
quite so successful as they thought they 
might have expected, they must not 
forget to pay a deserved tribute to the 
gallantry of those troops in the field— 
to the Europvans, who had acted with 
that devotion which they had always 
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shown, and always would show, and to the 
Native troops, whose behaviour deserved 
equally eulogistic mention. The hearty 
co-operation of the Native Army with 
the European Forces, and the readiness 
with which some of the Native Princes 
had volunteered assistance to the Go- 
vernment of India, showed that the 
bonds of friendship between the two 
countries were being drawn closer to- 
gether. The practical result of our ope- 
rations had not yet come to a head. 
We were still in that country, where we 
had been for a period exceeding 18 
months. We had made a Treaty which 
had been violated, and a gallant officer 
with his retinue had been sacrificed, A 
Ruler had been deposed, and there was 
no one to place in his stead; and, owing 
to the want of decided success in our 
operations, there could be no doubt our 
prestige throughout the length and 
breadth of India had suffered in a cer- 
tain degree. No doubt there would be 
difficulty in the problem which the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Ripon) had 
gone out to solve. He hoped its solu- 
tion would not be remote. The task 
Her Majesty’s Ministers had undertaken 
was beset with difficulties and dangers. 
He might be permitted to ask that the 
debate which must necessarily ensue on 
the question of Afghanistan would be 
carried on apart from Party jealousy 
and recrimination, so as to aid the Go- 
vernment in the solution of that problem 
which he hoped was approaching; for 
he believed the object of all was the same 
—to promote the welfare of the Realm 
and the honour of the Sovereign. He 
thanked their Lordships for the patient 
hearing which they had granted him, 
and would conclude by seconding the 
Address which had been moved by his 
noble Friend.—[See page 74] 

Toe Douxe or MARLBOROUGH: 
My Lords, I would ask your Lordships’ 
indulgence in obtruding thus early a few 
observations from the great importance 
of one passage in Her Majesty’s most 
gracious Speech, which I feel I cannot 
too early allude to. I feel great difficuity 
in approaching this subject. Having 
so recently left the country to which I 
allude, and having experienced there 
much kindness and generous feeling 
from all classes, I should feel that I 
should be performing an invidious task 
if I were to appear to be urging or 
forcing on Her Majesty’s Government a 
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continuation of measures of an onerous, 
humiliating, and repressive character. 
Situated as Ireland is in regard to Eng- 
land, what of more deep and pressing 
importance could possibly be found to 
exist than those things which relate to 
the maintenance of law and order, and 
the preservation of the peace of that 
country? United as Ireland is, and 
ever must be, in all her interests and 
associations with the other parts of the 
United Kingdom, everything that relates 
to Ireland in regard to its prosperity 


and the maintenance of peace and order - 


in that country must have a reflex action 
upon this. And, therefore, I feel that 
although many important and urgent 
subjects are touched upon in Her Ma- 
jesty’s most gracious Speech, still no 
one is of more urgency and importance 
than that to which I now allude. My 
Lords, it certainly would not be my 
intention to move any Amendment on 
this occasion to that course which Her 
Majesty’s Government have seen fit to 
announce with regard to the non-renewal 
of the Peace Preservation Act for Ire- 
land. On Her Majesty’s Government 
rests the responsibility—and no slight 
responsibility it is—of the course which 
they have seen proper to adopt. But I 
think we are entitled to demand of Her 
Majesty’s Government a full and explicit 
statement of that amount of information 
which they have been able to acquire, and 
of the groundsupon which they havecome 
to the conclusion that the state of Ire- 
land at the present moment is such as to 
warrant them in not continuing what I 
may call that mild repressive legislation 
which has been hitherto for some years 
in existence in that country. I must 
remind your Lordships, though I will 
not detain you with many observations 
on this point, as it is one of great deli- 
cacy and real pain to anyone who has 
to allude to it—but I observe that the 
noble Earl who moved the Address and 
the noble Seconder touched very lightly 
upon that subject, and I think it was 
with great justice that they did so, 
because I should be very much surprised 
if in the answer which we may expect 
to receive from the responsible Advisers 
of the Crown we shall have that full and 
explicit information which will justify 
them in the course which they have 
taken — there is at the present time 
existing in Ireland a state of things 
which does not bear a parallel in any 
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other part of the United Kingdom. In 
Ireland there are those secret associa- 
tions which are a fact of peculiar signi- 
ficance in the country, and are not 
exemplified either in England or in 
Scotland. Now, my Lords, this is 
really the point and kernel of the 
whole state of things. If you can show 
that there is any amelioration in the 
present state of Ireland to what ex- 
isted in the year 1875, if you can show 
that there has been any alleviation or 
abatement in the customs peculiar to 
that country, and of such dangerous 
peculiarity, then I should say you were 
justified in the course you have taken ; 
but I will read to your Lordships what 
was said by my noble Friend the present 
Secretary of State for India when he 
introduced an Act of repressive legis- 
lation for Ireland. [His Grace was 
about to read from Hansard, but apolo- 
gized for his inability to see the small 
print. He said, however, that it alluded 
to the secret associations which existed 
in Ireland.] Her Majesty in Her Speech 
says that— 

‘‘ While determined to fulfil this sacred obli- 
gation, I am persuaded that the loyalty and 
good sense of my Irish subjects will justify me 
in relying on the provisions of the ordinary 
law, firmly administered, for the maintenance 
of peace and order.” 


That implies the statement that the law 
has not been sufficiently equitably ad- 
ministered, and that there has been a 
certain amount of laxity in its adminis- 
tration ; for it is only with these excep- 
tional powers of the Government that it 
has had any efficacy in maintaining in 
many instances the security of life and 
property. The one thing that presses, 
and must always press, upon the atten- 
tion of your Lordships in reference to 
Ireland is that in order to administer 
equitably the law, to maintain a proper 
security for life and property, you must 
have the power of obtaining evidence; 
and I ask your Lordships whether there 
is the slightest hope or indication that 
evidence will be more generally forth- 
coming in the case of outrage under 
the proposals of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment than they have been in 
former times. There is another state- 
ment in Her Majesty’s Speech which I 
think is peculiarly misleading, : and to 
which I desire especially to draw your 
Lordships’ attention. Her Majesty is 
made to say— 
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‘“‘ My desire to avoid the evils of exceptional 
legislation in abridgment of liberty would not 
induce me to forego in any degree the per- 
formance of the first duty of/every Government 
in providing for the security of life and pro- 
perty.” : 


My Lords, I think I really must seriously 
and energetically take exception to that 
statement, that the existing law is in 
any sense an abridgment of the liberty 
of the subject. When the Peace Pre- 
servation Act (Ireland) was renewed in 
the year 1875, my right hon. Friend, then 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir 
Michael Hicks- Beach), expressly ex- 
cluded from the re-enactment almost 
every part that could be considered as 
an infringement of the liberty of the 
people. Your Lordships, perhaps, are 
not aware of the provisions that were 
repealed at that time. The provisions 
with regard to the seizing of news- 
papers, and the restrictions on making 
and storing gunpowder were repealed. 
The closing of public-houses was re- 
pealed, and the arrest of persons un- 
able to give account of themselves 
found out at night uncer suspicious 
circumstances was also repealed; and, 
my Lords, what remains of the pro- 
visions of this most important Act which 
is now about to expire, but these which 
cannot, under any circumstances, be said 
to be an infringement of the right and 
liberty of the people? The first is the 
attendance of witnesses upon sworn in- 
formation in the investigatica of cases 
of outrage. That itself is a law which 
already exists in Scotland; and it would 
be, I think, a very great improvement 
of the law if it were applied to the whole 
of the United Kingdom for the repres- 
sion of crime. But, my Lords, there 
are other important provisions which 
cannot, under any circumstances, be said 
to be an infringement of the liberty of 
the subject. One of those is compensa- 
tion for outrages committed either on 
persons or on property. It has been my 
unhappy lot, since I have been in Ire- 
land, to see numberless instances of out- 
rages—numberless is too strong a word, 
perhaps; but a considerable number of 
outrages—which have been committed 
both on persons and property. Murders 
have been committed for which there is 
not a tittle of evidence to be obtained; 
serious destruction of property has been 
committed for which there is an absence 
of all evidence; and that provision, 
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which is the only arm which the law 
can put forth in these cases, of compen- 
sating the injured persons by an award 
of the Grand Jury, is one of the most 
just, the most humane, and the most 
sensible provisions which could, under 
such an exceptional state of circum- 
stances, be clearly enacted. Again, 
there is the provision which enables the 
Government when an outrage is com- 
mitted, and no evidence is forthcoming, 
to bring the perpetrators of it to justice, 
to send down an additional police force, 
and to tax the people for its maintenance. 
This is no infringement of the liberty of 
the subject; and I can assure your Lord- 
ships that my own experience, and the 
experience of everybody who hashad any- 
thing to do with the government of Ire- 
land, is that the provision, when it has 
unfortunately had to be resorted to, has a 
most salutary effect. Not to weary your 
Lordships with details, I may say that the 
general mode in which that part of the 
law is administered is that the tax on 
the locality for that body of police is 
levied by instalments; and if, after the 
levy of three or four instalments, no re- 
currence of the outrage has taken place, 
the levy of the tax is suspended, and with 
it the intimation is generally given on all 
occasions that on a recurrence of the 
outrage the tax will be re-enforced. The 
evidence the Government has from every 
quarter of Ireland is that that has had 
a most salutary effect in deterring out- 
rage. There are certain provisions to 
which I do not attach very great import- 
ance, and one is with regard to the 
searching for arms. I do not, as I say, 
attach much importance to that, for our 
experience is that the search for arms is 
not frequently successful. The search 
for arms, when made, is always after 
the issue of a warrant from the Govern- 
ment, and has not, on the whole, been 
successful ; and with regard to the im- 
portation of arms into the country, I be- 
lieve that may be done whether the 
Peace Preservation Act exists or not. 
But with those two provisions I have 
alluded to—namely, the compensation 
for injury to person and property, and 
the taxation of the district for quarter- 
ing the police on it on the occurrence of 
a serious outrage—those are provisions 
which are of the utmost importance to 
the maintenance of law and order, and 
without which I am quite satisfied law 
and order will not be maintained in the 
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country. Now, I would ask Her Majesty’s 
Government whether, in the event of their 
not renewing this Act with reference to 
peace preservation, they intend to re- 
enact, in substitution for the provision 
in prohibition of carrying arms in that 
Act, the Parties Processions Act of 
Ireland? Because I say—and I say 
it with all the sense of responsibility 
—that unless some security of that 
sort is taken the consequences in the 
North of Ireland will be of the most 
serious description. It was only a short 
time before I left the.country that a 
very serious collision took place owing 
to arms being carried in a party pro- 
eession. Your Lordships are aware of 
the feelings that run high on the anni- 
versaries of certain religious bodies in 
Ireland—the 17th of March, the 12th 
of July, and the 15th of August—and 
it is on those occasions that the powers 
of the Government are strained to the 
very utmost, when every precaution has 
to be taken, by sending large bodies of 
police down to those parts where pro- 
cessions are anticipated, by sending re- 
sident magistrates to take command of 
the police, and a very heavy expense is 
entailed on thecountry bythe precautions 
unhappily necessary on those occasions. 
On most of these occasions the proces- 
sions have taken place in ports where 
carrying arms has been prohibited, in 
parts of the North of Ireland which 
have been retained under the provisions 
of the Peace Preservation Act; and if 
you fail to re-enact those provisions, or 
any provisions which are analogous to 
them, you will have the serious respon- 
sibility upon you of any consequences 
of a fatal character which may take 
place during those processions. I trust 
that this circumstance will not be lost 
sight of by Her Majesty’s Government ; 
and I ask in what manner has an im- 
proved condition of the country, or an 
amelioration of the state of the people 
taken place, on which the belief may 
be grounded that it will end those 
feelings of unhappy religious bitter- 
ness which do exist in the North of 
Ireland? On another point I would 
wish briefly to touch, and that is with 
reference to the peculiar state of things 
in Ireland at the present time; and I 
would ask your Lordships and Her 
Majesty’s Government whether they 
think that the state of things that has 
been going on during the past six months 
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other part of the United Kingdom. In 
Ireland there are those secret associa- 
tions which are a fact of peculiar signi- 
ficance in the country, and are not 
exemplified either in England or in 
Scotland. Now, my Lords, this is 
really the point and kernel of the 
whole state of things. If you can show 
that there is any amelioration in the 
present state of Ireland to what ex- 
isted in the year 1875, if you can show 
that there has been any alleviation or 
abatement in the customs peculiar to 
that country, and of such dangerous 
peculiarity, then I should say you were 
justified in the course you have taken ; 
but I will read to your Lordships what 
was said by my noble Friend the present 
Secretary of State for India when he 
introduced an Act of repressive legis- 
lation for Ireland. [His Grace was 
about to read from Hansard, but apolo- 
gized for his inability to see the small 
print. He said, however, that it alluded 
to the secret associations which existed 
in Ireland.] Her Majesty in Her Speech 
says that— 

‘* While determined to fulfil this sacred obli- 

gation, I am persuaded that the loyalty and 
good sense of my Irish subjects will justify me 
in relying on the provisions of the ordinary 
law, firmly administered, for the maintenance 
of peace and order.” 
That implies the statement that the law 
has not been sufficiently equitably ad- 
ministered, and that there has been a 
certain amount of laxity in its adminis- 
tration ; for it is only with these excep- 
tional powers of the Government that it 
has had any efficacy in maintaining in 
many instances the security of life and 
property. The one thing that presses, 
and must always press, upon the atten- 
tion of your Lordships in reference to 
Ireland is that in order to administer 
equitably the law, to maintain a proper 
security for life and property, you must 
have the power of obtaining evidence; 
and I ask your Lordships whether there 
is the slightest hope or indication that 
evidence will be more generally forth- 
coming in the case of outrage under 
the proposals of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment than they have been in 
former times. There is another state- 
ment in Her Majesty’s Speech which I 
think is seh misleading, and to 
which I desire especially to draw your 
Lordships’ attention. Her Majesty is 
made to say— 
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“My desire to avoid the evils of exceptional 
legislation in abridgment of liberty would not 
induce me to forego in any degree the per- 
formance of the first duty of/every Government 
in providing for the security of life and pro- 
perty.” ’ 


My Lords, I think I really must seriously 
and energetically take exception to that 
statement, that the existing law is in 
any sense an abridgment of the liberty 
of the subject. When the Peace Pre- 
servation Act (Ireland) was renewed in 
the year 1875, my right hon. Friend, then 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir 
Michael Hicks- Beach), expressly ex- 
cluded from the re-enactment almost 
every part that could be considered as 
an infringement of the liberty of the 
people. Your Lordships, perhaps, are 
not aware of the provisions that were 
repealed at that time. The provisions 
with regard to the seizing of news- 
papers, and the restrictions on making 
and storing gunpowder were repealed. 
The closing of public-houses was re- 
pealed, and the arrest of persons un- 
able to give account of themselves 
found out at night under suspicious 
circumstances was also repealed; and, 
my Lords, what remains of the pro- 
visions of this most important Act which 
is now about to expire, but these which 
cannot, under any circumstances, be said 
to be an infringement of the right and 
liberty of the people? The first is the 
attendance of witnesses upon sworn in- 
formation in the investigaticn of cases 
of outrage. That itself is a law which 
already exists in Scotland; and it would 
be, I think, a very great improvement 
of the law if it were applied to the whole 
of the United Kingdom for the repres- 
sion of crime. But, my Lords, there 
are other important provisions which 
cannot, under any circumstances, be said 
to be an infringement of the liberty of 
the subject. One of those is compensa- 
tion for outrages committed either on 
persons or on property. It has been my 
unhappy lot, since I have been in Ire- 
land, to see numberless instances of out- 
rages—numberless is too strong a word, 
perhaps; but a considerable number of 
outrages—which have been committed 
both on persons and property. Murders 
have been committed for which there is 
not a tittle of evidence to be obtained; 
serious destruction of property has been 
committed for which there is an absence 
of all evidence; and that provision, 
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which is the only arm which the law 
can put forth in these cases, of compen- 
sating the injured persons by an award 
of the Grand Jury, is one of the most 
just, the most humane, and the most 
sensible provisions which could, under 
such an exceptional state of circum- 
stances, be clearly enacted. Again, 
there is the provision which enables the 
Government when an outrage is com- 
mitted, and no evidence is forthcoming, 
to bring the perpetrators of it to justice, 
to send down an additional police force, 
and to tax the people for its maintenance. 
This is no infringement of the liberty of 
the subject; and I can assure your Lord- 
ships that my own experience, and the 
experience of everybody who hashad any- 
thing to do with the government of Ire- 
land, is that the provision, when it has 
unfortunately had to be resorted to, has a 
most salutary effect. Notto weary your 
Lordships with details, I may say that the 
general mode in which that part of the 
law is administered is that the tax on 
the locality for that body of police is 
levied by instalments; and if, after the 
levy of three or four instalments, no re- 
currence of the outrage has taken place, 
the levy of the tax is suspended, and with 
it the intimation is generally given on all 
occasions that on a recurrence of the 
outrage the tax will be re-enforced. The 
evidence the Government has from every 
quarter of Ireland is that that has had 
a most salutary effect in deterring out- 
rage. There are certain provisions to 
which I do not attach very great import- 
ance, and one is with regard to the 
searching for arms. I do not, as I say, 
attach much importance to that, for our 
experience is that the search for arms is 
not frequently successful. The search 
for arms, when made, is always after 
the issue of a warrant from the Govern- 
ment, and has not, on the whole, been 
successful ; and with regard to the im- 
portation of arms into the country, I be- 
lieve that may be done whether the 
Peace Preservation Act exists or not. 
But with those two provisions I have 
alluded to—namely, the compensation 
for injury to person and property, and 
the taxation of the district for quarter- 
ing the police on it on the occurrence of 
a serious outrage—those are provisions 
which are of the utmost importance to 
the maintenance of law and order, and 
without which Iam quite satisfied law 
and order will not be maintained in the 
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country. Now, I would ask Her Majesty’s 
Government whether, in the event of their 
not renewing this Act with reference to 
peace preservation, they intend to re- 
enact, in substitution for the provision 
in prohibition of carrying arms in that 
Act, the Parties Processions Act of 
Ireland? Because I .say—and I say 
it with all the sense of responsibility 
—that unless some security of that 
sort is taken the consequences in the 
North of Ireland will be of the most 
serious description. It was only a short 
time before I left the.country that a 
very serious collision took place owing 
to arms being carried in a party pro- 
cession. Your Lordships are aware of 
the feelings that run high on the anni- 
versaries of certain religious bodies in 
Treland—the 17th of March, the 12th 
of July, and the 15th of August—and 
it is on those occasions that the powers 
of the Government are strained to the 
very utmost, when every precaution has 
to be taken, by sending large bodies of 
police down to those parts where pro- 
cessions are anticipated, by sending re- 
sident magistrates to take command of 
the police, and a very heavy expense is 
entailed on thecountry bythe precautions 
unhappily necessary on those occasions. 
On most of these occasions the proces- 
sions have taken place in ports where 
carrying arms has been prohibited, in 
parts of the North of Ireland which 
have been retained under the provisions 
of the Peace Preservation Act; and if 
you fail to re-enact those provisions, or 
any provisions which are analogous to 
them, you will have the serious respon- 
sibility upon you of any consequences 
of a fatal character which may take 
place during those processions. I trust 
that this circumstance will not be lost 
sight of by Her Majesty’s Government ; 
and I ask in what manner has an im- 
proved condition of the country, or an 
amelioration of the state of the people 
taken place, on which the belief may 
be grounded that it will end those 
feelings of unhappy religious bitter- 
ness which do exist in the North of 
Ireland? On another point I would 
wish briefly to touch, and that is with 
reference to the peculiar state of things 
in Ireland at the present time; and I 
would ask your Lordships and Her 
Majesty’s Government whether they 
think that the state of things that has 
been going on during the past six months 
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in Ireland is a justification to them for 
removing the very slight, and, as I said 
before, the mildly repressive measures 
the Government possess for the main- 
tenance of law and order, and the pre- 
servation of life and property? I would 
refer your Lordships to the year 1870, 
and though I am not going to detain 
your Lordships with figures, still there 
are facts which have shown themselves 
in that period, and are again showing 
themselves at the present moment. In 
the year 1870 the agrarian crimes rose 
from 87 in 1866, to 1,329 in 1870. At 
that time, your Lordships remember, 
there was a considerable agitation about 
the Land Question; and though it is 
not my purpose to go into that question, 
or to make any comment on measures 
which were then sanctioned by Par- 
liament, still it cannot be doubted that 
in Ireland, among an excitable popula- 
tion like the Irish, any question relating 
to the land, or changes in the laws 
relating to tenure of land, are viewed 
with the most intense interest, and ex- 
cite ;the feelings and passions of the 
population ; and if they think that by 
certain outrages the Legislature can be 
induced to change the laws to suit their 
views on that particular matter, it is, in 
fact, a direct inducement and incentive 
to those crimes. At the present time, 
I am sorry to say, there is a period of 
similarity to that of 1870. Though I 
have not at this moment the latest 
figures before me, it will be found, on 
reference to facts from official quarters, 
that the outrages in the latter part of 
1879 and in the early part of the present 
year have increased—I may say have 
doubled. There has not been so great an 
increase going on, happily, to the pre- 
sent time, it is perfectly true; but in the 
latter months of last year and in the 
early months of this year outrages were 
increasing to an alarming extent. To 
what is this due? Your Lordships are 
aware of that unhappy agitation which 
has existed in Ireland during the last 
autumn, which has been setting class 
against class, tenant against landlord, 
and occupier against owner. The doc- 
trine that has been held forth to the 
people who attended these mass meet- 
ings has been such that in plain and 
truthful language it can only be called 
Communistic. The tenants have been 
told, if they will only keep firm hold of 
the land, the land will be theirs; that 
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they will sweep away landlordism from 
the face of the country ; that the curse 
of Ireland is landlordism; and the only 
reason put forth for the severe famine 
which has afflicted the country through- 
out the past six months is the existence 
and effect of landlordism. With those 
doctrines preached and believed, who 
can be surprised at the very great in- 
crease that has taken place in the out- 
rages reported to the police. And these 
are not outrages perpetrated on land- 
lords; it is not the landlords in this case 
who are incurring a serious danger ; it 
is between themselves that these out- 
rages are taking place. If a man has 
been told not to pay his rent, he pays it 
at the risk of his life. If a man has been 
told not to take any land from which 
another has been evicted, he does it at 
the risk of his very life. It is that agi- 
tation which has been going on through- 
out the country, which has been rising 
and increasing to an alarming extent. 
And I ask, is this the time at which Her 
Majesty’s Government will relax the 
law? As I said before, I hope they 
will show conclusive reasons for doing 
so. Iam sorry to have to bring an ap- 
parent indictment of absence of peace- 
fulness against the country in which I 
can assure you I have taken, and do 
take, a deep and sincere interest ; but I 
have felt it my duty to bring this matter 
early before your Lordships’ attention, 
and to call upon Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to make a full and satisfactory 
statement of the reasons for not renew- 
ing the Peace Preservation Act. In 
another part of Her Majesty’s Speech 
allusion is made to those measures which 
have been passed for the mitigation of 
the distress in Ireland, and which I am 
glad to see are admitted to have been 
serviceable to that end; and I do trust 
that other measures may be in contem- 
plation which will be of a liberal and 
remedial character. Nothing could do 
more good to Ireland than measures for 
the development of the country by means 
of railways, and the construction of 
piers and harbours. This will do much 
to civilize and humanize and elevate the 
country. All these measures will com- 
mend themselves to the people and in- 
crease their feeling of loyalty. But let 
me say this—that it is idle to suppose 
that those measures alone will be suf- 
ficient to effect that purpose. You must 
make it known and felt in Ireland that 
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the law can be maintained; and, by 
whatever means, it must be proved to 
the people that the Government is de- 
termined to maintain the security of life 
and property. The enactment of bene- 
ficial measures will be the dawn of a 
bright day for Ireland; but, at the same 
time, these measures should go hand in 
hand with those I have before described ; 
and if this be done with a firm hand 
and a strong hand—but, at the same 
time, with a kind hand—the law ad- 
ministered, and measures of a remedial 
character introduced and carried, then, 
my Lords, we may rely that Ireland 
will no longer be the source of danger 
and difficulty that she has often been, 
and that the true interest and prosperity 
of the Empire will be established. 

Eart SPENCER said, that he felt 
himself placed somewhat at a- disad- 
vantage in following in that debate his 
noble Friend who had just returned 
from Ireland, where he had filled with 
much satisfaction to the country the 
high post of Her Majesty’s Repre- 
sentative, and particularly as his noble 
Friend had brought back with him an 
intimate knowledge of the circumstances 
of the case. At the same time, as the 
noble Duke had brought a charge 
against—or rather wished to throw a 
responsibility on—Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, it was necessary that he 
should at once on the part of the Go- 
vernment make a reply. There could 
be no greater responsibility upon the 
Government of any country than that of 
protecting the lives and property of 
Her Majesty’s subjects. The Speech 
from the Throne showed that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government did not intend to 
renew certain measures which had been 
in, force for many years in Ireland, and 
he was ready at once to explain why 
Her Majesty’s Government had taken 
that responsibility. First of all, he 
must say that considerable responsi- 
bility rested on the late Government for 
the way in which they had dealt with 
that subject. He understood his noble 
Friend to say that these measures ought 
to be at once renewed in order that life 
and property might be safe in Ireland ; 
but he would ask why the late Govern- 
ment had postponed their renewal ? 
Everybody who knew Ireland was aware 
that on the Ist of June these measures 
would be no longer in force. Why, 
then, did not the late Government, be- 
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fore the Dissolution, introduce a Bill 
for renewing them? Probably the late 
Government felt confident in the re- 
sult of the Elections; but even had the 
result been as they expected, were they 
quite sure they would have been able 
to pass the renewal Bills in time? In 
his judgment the late Government ought 
to have contemplated the possibility of 
not obtaining a majorit;; and they 
must have known that if that were the 
ease there would not be time for the 
new Government to pass a measure on 
this subject. Therefore, he maintained 
that the late Government took on them- 
selves a grave responsibility, if they felt 
as strongly as the noble Duke did on 
this subject, by not dealing with the 
question before the Dissolution. He 
was hardly prepared that: evening to 
meet categorically all the statements of 
his noble Friend, who had a consider- 
able advantage in introducing this sub- 
ject in consequence of his recent expe- 
rience in Ireland. He would, however, 
ask their Lordships to consider what 
were the Acts which would expire on the 
1st of June. They contained various 
clauses—some of great and others of 
less importance. The noble Duke him- 
self had stated he did not consider that 
the clause prohibiting the importation 
of arms—for the purposes, he supposed, 
of Fenianism—was of any great utility. 
The noble Duke also said he did not 
consider that the power of searching for 
arms was a matter of great utility. He 
confessed he entirely agreed with the 
noble Duke in those opinions. There 
were also in the Acts several other 
clauses which he conceived were prac- 
tically of very little importance. For 
example, there were the clauses relating 
to witnesses. The noble Duke regretted 
the non-renewal of those clauses; but 
his own experience of Ireland led him 
to think that they were of no use what- 
soever. Then he came to the clauses 
with regard to compensation for injuries 
in anything like an agrarian crime. 
Those clauses laid down a very rough 
and ready justice. No doubt the in- 
jured people received—and very pro- 
perly sometimes—compensation for the 
loss of a relative or for injuries to them- 
selves; but he believed there had not 
been any remarkable effect on crime by 
the operation of these clauses, and when 
a general levy was made on a district it 
was apt to inflict considerable injury on 
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innocent people. The Acts contained 
other clauses which really did not ope- 
rate in any great degree. There was 
the clause empowering the Government 
to send down an extra body of police 
and to charge the cost on the district. 
That, he admitted, was a most important 
clause, particularly with reference to 
wild parts of the country; but happily 
he was able to relieve his noble Friend’s 
fears as to this clause, because there 
were similar clauses in other Acts which 
were of general application, and which 
would enable the Government to send 
extra police into a district, the only 
difference being that, instead of the cost 
being levied as at present, it would have 
to be levied with the other county cess 
at the end of the year. 

Tue Duce or MARLBOROUGH: 
On the whole county. 

Eart SPENCER: Practically, the 
Acts he was referring to would give the 
Lord Lieutenant all the power he needed 
to send down a small force of extra 
police to a particular district. Were 
the present Government, then, giving 
up powers which were practically of any 
great importance? The enactments re- 
lating to arms’ licences no doubt very 
often caused considerable irritation, as 
people did not like to have to go toa 
resident magistrate when they wanted to 
get permission to use arms. This law 
operated in different ways. With regard 
to Fenianism, he did not think any 
serious danger would be caused by re- 
pealing the enactments relating to the 
importation of arms. Nor did he be- 
lieve that the Arms Act had ever pre- 
vented agrarian crime of a determined 
kind. Ifa man were determined to use 
an arm for a criminal purpose he would 
be sure to obtain that arm in some way 
or other. Then as to the party proces- 
sions which took place on certain anni- 
versaries in the North of Ireland, no- 
thing, in his opinion, could be more 
unfortunate than those displays of what 
he might call childish rancour. He re- 
gretted that they still existed; but he 
would point out to the noble Duke that 
those party processions, which often 
created dangerous riots, constantly took 
place in parts where there had not been 
any proclamation, and the Act had no 
effect whatever in those places. There- 
fore, they would not be much, if any, 
worse off without the Act than with it; 
and the Act would only be placing the 
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whole of the North of Ireland in the 
same position as those places to which 
he had referred. They could hardly ask 
Parliament to pass an Act with regard 
to arms with a special reference to the 
North of Ireland. The noble Duke had 
asked the Government whether, in the 
event of their not renewing the Peace 
Preservation Act, they would not re- 
enact one of its provisions, that—namely, 
which forbade the carrying of arms in 
the Party Processions Act. - The actual 
point had not been discussed by the 
Government; but he would state his 
own individual opinion, which was 
clear and strong, that no such step 
ought to be taken. The Party Proces- 
sions Act was repealed when he (Karl 
Spencer) was Lord Lieutenant. The re- 
peal was opposed by a not inconsiderable 
Party in the North; but it had been 
found that the Party Processions Act 
was of no avail whatever. Common 
law was quite as strong in keeping 
order in the North of Ireland as in 
any other part of the country. It 
would be generally found that where it 
was necessary to have special legisla- 
tion they weakened the arm of tho 
common law. They had lost no means 
of suppressing party riots by repeal- 
ing the Party Processions Act, for they 
could rely upon the common law. The 
meetings which had been held in cer- 
tain parts of Ireland to consider and 
discuss the questions connected with 
the land, and which had unfortunately 
been raised by Members who had 
influence in Ireland, were exceed- 
ingly serious matters; but Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were not closing 
their eyes to the state of things which 
existed. He would ask their Lordships 
to compare the present state of things to 
that which existed in 1870, when affairs 
were very different, and required mea- 
sures of great stringency. Although 
the noble Duke had told them that the 
number of outrages had increased 
within the year, he (Earl Spencer) be- 
lieved that they had diminished sinco 
the béginning of the year, and he also 
believed that the character of the out- 
rages against life was not so serious as 
in 1870. The meetings which now took 
place and the opposition to law shown 
against the process-servers was com- 
mitted openly, and those who committed 
a breach of the law could be prosecuted ; 
whereas, in 1870, they could not see 
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who were the perpetrators, and no evi- 
dence could be obtained, as the breaches 
of law were entirely the work of the 
secret societies. Now, he did not know 
that anyone had proposed that the clauses 
of the so-called Westmeath Act, which 
he, as having had, unfortunately, to ad- 
minister it for several years, was bound 
to admit were the only real means of 
checking Secret Ribbon crime of agrarian 
character, ought now to be re-enacted. 

Tue Duxe or MARLBOROUGH: 
Certainly not now. 

Eart SPENCER said, he was glad to 
hear that his noble Friend did not 
think that these clauses should be 
now re-enacted. With regard to the 
general state of Ireland, he hoped the 
House would feel that Her Majesty’s 
Government were not going to shut 
their eyes to what had recently taken 
place. But in this ‘country there had 
been a considerable amount of exag- 
geration as to what had occurred. A 
very large portion of Ireland was now 
in a complete state of quietness, and 
those meetings which had so disturbed 
the country, and also the minds of a 
large portion of the community, were 
confined to a small and certainly limited 
district. 

Tue Dvuxe or MARLBOROUGH : 
Those portions are unproclaimed. 

Eart SPENCER stated that certain 
clauses of the Act applied to the whole 
country ; and he thought he'was justified 
in making his observations as to the 
disturbances in Ireland not extending 
to every part of the country. In con- 
clusion, he could assure the noble Duke 
that it was not the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to impute anything 
against the late Government as to the 
administration of the law in Ireland. It 
was—as the noble Duke had said—of 
the utmost importance that the law 
should be maintained in Ireland with 
kindness, but yet with firmness. Her 
Majesty’s Government were determined 
to put into execution all the powers 
which the common law gave them, and 
they hoped that that would be sufficient ; 
but the Government knew their duty 
perfectly well, and they would not fail 
to take any steps which were necessary 
for the preservation of life and property 
in Ireland. Without that they were 
perfectly aware that no remedial mea- 
sures would be of any avail or use, and 
they were now quite ready to undertake 
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the responsibilities of the act which they 
had announced, and they trusted that 
they would be met by a spirit of firm- 
ness and loyalty in that country; and if 
they were so met, they could not help 
thinking that thosé measures, by re- 
moving special legislation, might have 
a beneficial effect upon the people in 
that country. 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: My 
Lords, I think it a matter for congratu- 
lation that we have learnt from Her 
Majesty’s gracious Speech the intention 
of her Ministers—their resolution, in fact 
—to bring about a complete fulfilment 
of the Treaty of Berlin. An announce- 
ment on this subject having been mado 
while Parliament was not sitting led 
some to think this would not be the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government; 
but after this declaration in the gracious 
Speech, there can be no longer any 
doubt on the subject. "Words from the 
Throne are not secondary, or second 
rate, or second hand; and I take it for 
granted that the declaration which has 
been made now has been made in an 
official and not in a polemical sense. 
My Lords, there was one expression 
used either by the Mover or Seconder 
of the Address in his able speech—they 
are both able—which appeared to me 
to be spoken with authority, for the 
words had the sanction of a cheer from, 
I believe, some of Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters; and that was the announcement 
that, in order to effect those purposes, 
active measures were going to be taken 
by Her Majesty’s Government. It would 
certainly be satisfactory in these circum- 
stances to knew that we are to receive 
ample information as to the nature of 
the active measures which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government proposes to take. 
‘* Active measures ” involve an epithet to 
which many interpretatiotis may be ap- 
plied; and, as generally used, it has 
been applicable in many cases to a state 
of affairs which the people of this coun- 
try do not view with approbation, be- 
cause measures so described have not 
unfrequently turned out to possess a 
bellicose character. There is also a 
statement in the gracious Speech of Her 


‘Majesty with respect to the Treaty of 


Berlin and the affairs of Turkey, on 
which I should like also to obtain some 
information from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; it is the announcement that an 
Ambassador Extraordinary has been 
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despatched to that part of the world. 
That is an act of great moment—one of 
the highest acts which a Minister can 
counsel; and, therefore, I should hardly 
suppose that the noble Earl opposite 
(Earl Granville) would grudge us some 
information on the subject. We all know 
what an Ambassador is. An Ambassador 
is an officer known to the Constitution. 
We know very well that whatever he does 
the Ministers in England are respon- 
sible for his actions; and, therefore, we 
have all those checks and securities 
which are required when he is deal- 
ing with affairs of State, upon which 
may depend important results. No one, 
for example, would venture to criti- 
cize Her Majesty’s Government if they 
had changed the Ambassador who is 
at present at Constantinople for another 
individual who more entirely may have 
possessed their confidence. It is an act 
which would not be noticed in Parlia- 
ment. It would be the exercise of a 
prerogative which has never been ques- 
tioned. It would not be noticed in Par- 
liament, and it would not be alluded 
to in a Speech from the Throne. But 
an Ambassador Extraordinary is a per- 
son invested with powers of an un- 
limited character, unless they are limited 
by instructions, which I trust the noble 
Earl will not refuse to lay on the Table 
in the present case. An Ambassador 
Extraordinary may be so unlimited in 
his powers that he may, unknown to 
this country, involve it in war by an 
act of his own completely, without any 
person being responsible for the act. 
And therefore, under these circum- 
stances, we have a right to expect that 
Her Majesty’s Government will lay on 
the Table the instructions which the 
Ambassador Extraordinary may be sup- 
posed to possess. My Lords, some re- 
marks have been made by the Mover 
and Seconder of the Address in reply 
to Her Majesty’s gracious Speech with 
reference to the war in Afghanistan, 
remarks which apparently received the 
approbation of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and which conveyed an expression 
of surprise that so little had been done 
between the last Speech from the Throne 
in February and the Dissolution of 
Parliament by Her Majesty’s late Ad- 
visers. Agreeing with the language of 
the Speech in expressing admiration for 
the gallantry of our troops, it may be 
fairly, and I think truly, observed that, 
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however lamentable may have been the 
necessity for this and other wars, one 
result, at least, is satisfactory—namely, 
the part played by our Army, and their 
display of those heroic qualities which 
are the foundation, and the only foun- 
dation, of success in war. I cannot con- 
cur in the surprise and astonishment 
which have been expressed that, not- 
withstanding the assurances which have 
been given, no satisfactory conclusion 
has been arrived at in the affairs of 
Afghanistan. The time for the move- 
ment of troops, I believe, did not occur 
until the end of March, and we are 
now only in the month of May. In 
viewing these operations I have ex- 
perienced no disappointment, nor have 
I for a moment lost confidence in the 
complete success of these operations ; 
and I will express my conviction that 
if the policy of the late Viceroy of India 
be pursued a prompt and permanent 
settlement will be made in the affairs of 
Afghanistan. But this I must say—that 
what the scheme of the Government 
may be is to me a matter of some per- 
plexity, although, no doubt, we shall 
have ample information with respect to 
it from the noble Earl. From the con- 
fidence I have in the policy of the late 
Viceroy of India, I think we may count 
on a prompt and permanent settlement 
of the affairs of Afghanistan; but I do 
not contemplate that that result is to be 
attained by the establishment of ‘ insti- 
tutions” in that country. I think we 
have a right to inquire what those in- 
stitutions are. Is there to be a House 
of Lords created there of Sirdars? Or 
is there to be, according to the doctrine 
of some ardent Members of the present 
Government, only one Chamber, and 
that of a representative character ? 
What are those institutions to be? Are 
they to be County Boards? But it is 
not merely in Afghanistan that I find 
this. I find it also in South Africa, 
where a not unfavourable view is taken 
of our present position. There, also, 
there is a question of establishing insti- 
tutions. Well, if the plan of the Go- 
vernment for the settlement of Afghan- 
istan and the quietude of South Africa 
is merely the establishment of institu- 
tions in the usual sense of the British 
nation, I must say that I prefer intrust- 
ing matters to Sir Frederick Roberts, 
our General there, or to any High Com- 
missioner who at present may be resi- 
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dent in the country. I come now to the | liament, and the recurrence of an evil 


subject which has recently been under 
the consideration of the House through 
the speeches of my noble Friend the late 
Viceroy of Ireland, and the noble Earl 
who has just addressed us. I think my 
noble Friend the noble Duke brought 
the subject before the consideration of 
the House with great earnestness, great 
temper, and great ability, and I know 
with a perfect conviction that it was his 
duty to do so. I confess that my im- 
pression, when I read the passage in the 
gracious Speech from the Throne on the 
subject, was that Her Majesty had been 
advised to adopt language by those who 
were under the impression that the Peace 
Preservation Act was, in fact, the ori- 
ginal Peace Preservation Act which was 
introduced some years ago by Her Ma- 
jesty’s then Government; because cer- 
tainly there is nothing in the Peace Pre- 
servation Act at present that would war- 
rant, in a Speech from the Throne, such 
an expression as that the principal reason 
for its repeal was its infringement of 
the rights of the subject. It appears to 
me that that description was given by 
those who, from some inadvertence— 
probably from the great pressure in 
forming a new Government—in framing 
the Speech from the Throne did not 
remember that the Act had been con- 
tinued in the year 1875 by the late 
Government, and that all those clauses 
were studiously omitted which were 
supposed to abridge the rights of the 
people of Ireland; and, indeed, the 
speech of the noble Earl who answered 
the noble Duke certainly conveyed the 
impression that in analyzing the Act he 
could find no cause at present in exist- 
ence which would justify that descrip- 
tion of it which we find in the gracious 
Speech from the Throne. I am not 
myself going to resist any action on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government to 
discontinue the Peace Preservation Act 
in Ireland. It is on their responsibility 
asa Government that they must act. I 
think it a serious step. Ideprecate it; but 
it is a step upon which the Government, 
considering all the circumstances, must 
take upon their responsibility, and 
scarcely with the interference of Parlia- 
ment. What I do regret is that the result 
of the conduct of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will be, I fear, an increase of the 
agrarian outrages which first brought the 
subject under the consideration of Par- 





second only to agrarian outrages, and that 
is an autumnal Session. I fearthat you 
are only postponing the consideration of 
a question which in my mind will force 
you to action. Whether the Peace Pre- 
servation Act in its present form, as 
modified by the late Government, would 
be adequate to the difficulties you may 
have to deal with—although I trust you 
will not have to encounter them—I can- 
not say. But I think it would have 
been a prudent act on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, considering that it 
was their own legislation originally, and 
considering that their successors modified 
it in those points which are now alleged 
as a reason for its repeal—I say I think 
it would, under these circumstances, 
have been a prudent act, and one which 
would have been approved by the 
country and by Parliament, had Her 
Majesty’s Government not thought fit 
to take the step which has been an- 
nounced. With regard to the serious 
charge which, according to the noble 
Earl who answered the noble Duke the 
late Viceroy of Ireland, we have incurred 
in taking no step for continuing the 
Act, had we, after the General Election, 
sat on the seats now occupied by the 
noble Earl and his Friends, I would 
remind the noble Earl that there would 
have been ample time to have moved 
the continuance of the Act, and it would 
have been our duty todo so. Whether 
for a longer or shorter time, whether 
with more modifications or not, that 
would have depended entirely on the 
information the Government at that time 
possessed; but as an act of prudence, 
and an act as free from violence as any 
act of a repressive character can be, 
I think it would have been wiser if Her 
Majesty’s Government had continued the 
Act in question. My Lords, I am glad 
that it is unnecessary for me to trouble 
you to-night at any length upon the 
Address which has been proposed, and 
to which I willingly give my sanction. 
The change in the Government may be 
alluded to, because it is specifically men- 
tioned in the first paragraph of the 
Speech. If, my Lords, I allude to it 
now, it is not on this occasion to in- 
troduce any controversy, to use any 
expression disparaging to our success- 
ful opponents, or in vindication of our 
past policy. But there is one rea- 
son why I refer to that event. This 
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is the only occasion on which, on the 
_ of the late Advisers of the Crown, I 

ave had the opportunity of thanking 
this House for the great support which 
they gave to Her Majesty’s Ministers on 
every important occasion of State. They 
sustained and strengthened that self- 
confidence which becomes a great nation; 
and the House of Lords, on more than 
one occasion—as they have done on 
many occasions in the history of this 
country — proved that they were the 
guardians of the national honour, and 
were prepared to vindicate that power 
which, I believe, is the only sure basis 
of the prosperity of England. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, the 
last time I had the pleasure of hearing 
a speech from the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Beaconsfield) he read me a lecture 
as to the desirability of not pressing 
a Government unduly with questions. 
Certainly, a change of opinion seems to 
have taken place since that time, as the 
noble Earl has put several questions to 
me, the propriety of which I do not dis- 
pute, and which I shall be happy to 
answer to the best of my power. The 
noble Earl, following the lead of the 
noble Duke the late Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland (the Duke of Marlborough), 
criticizes the Government for what he 
calls repealing an Act. Iam not aware 
that Her Majesty's Government contem- 
plate repealing the Act referred to. The 
Act will expire in a few days, and we 
merely announce that we do not propose 
to renew it. I do not wish to go over 
that ground after the discussion which 
has taken place between the two noble 
Peers who have spoken on the subject ; 
but I think that the explanation given 
by the noble Earl behind me (Earl 
Spencer) was almost conclusive as show- 
ing that the Act was a somewhat feeble 
one, and that in some respects, as ad- 
mitted by the noble Duke himself, it 
was of no use at all. The noble Earl 
opposite has entirely failed to answer 
the question raised by the noble Earl 
behind me—namely, Why, if the late 
Government attached such great im- 
portance to the continuance of this Act, 
they have left it to us at this moment to 
deal with? The noble Earl told us in 
his letter to the noble Duke that there 
were circumstances in Europe of a most 
critical character and which required 
the immediate dissolution of Parliament. 
Well, Iam not aware that there were 
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any circumstances which did not equally 
apply to an earlier period, when we 
should have had a full working Session, 
or that could not have allowed the Go- 
vernment a few weeks to do that which 
they now say is necessary for the preser- 
vation of life and property in Ireland. 
The noble Duke says they would have 
had time to deal with the matter. They 
must have thought there was, after all, 
a possibility of a reversal of the existing 
state of things. Even if that had not 
occurred, I doubt very much whether 
it would have been in the power of the 
noble Earl, if he had been still sitting 
in my place, to have passed a continu- 
ance measure before the Ist of June, 
The only difference of time in his favour 
would have been one of about three 
weeks, It is perfectly clear there would 
have been immense opposition to the 
Biil, and I exceedingly doubt whether 
it could have been carried in time by 
any action of the Government. The 
noble Earl says that this is a question 
which must be left to the responsibility 
of the Government. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment do feel their responsibility 
most strongly; they have weighed the 
matter as carefully as they can, and 
they have resolved that between the 
balance of advantage and disadvan- 
tage it is better to do away with 
this exceptional legislation, in the hope 
that the people themselves will rightly 
respond to the appeal that is thus 
made to them. The noble Earl alluded 
to Afghanistan, and he somewhat called 
me to account for certain things which 
had been said by the noble Earl behind 
me (the Earl of Elgin) in reference to the 
subject. I entirely concur in the tribute 
of the noble Earl to the remarkable 
ability of the speeches of both noble 
Lords who moved and seconded the Ad- 
dress; they bear distinguished names, 
and their speeches have done honour to 
the distinguished names they bear; but 
while, as one of Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, I am responsible for what is in the 
Queen’s Speech, I did not compose the 
speeches of my noble Friends, and I am 
not responsible for every adjective and 
epithet they used. But as to Afghan- 
istan, I remember that at a recent period 
we were confidently assured of a speedy 
settlement of affairs in that country. 
Her Majesty’s present Government are 
not fully informed of the state of affairs 
in Afghanistan; and all I can say is 
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that the information we have recéived is 
far from justifying the very sanguine 
expectations put into the Queen’s mouth 
a very short time ago, whether we look 
at the political or at the military situa- 
tion. We have some 60,000 men in 
Afghanistan, an enormous proportion of 
the garrison army of India; all em- 
ployed beyond the Frontier in a country 
of a most difficult character. As to the 
political situation, we really do not know 
how far the process of disintegration 
which appears to have been decided 
upon by the late Government has pro- 
ceeded ; and I am sure the House will 
feel that, if we are right in the general 
principles which are laid down in the 
Queen’s Speech, this House will not 
think it proper to press us for definite 
views before we have received the re- 
ports, particularly that of General 
Stewart, which we anxiously await, and 
also that of the Governor General, who 
is going out with the full knowledge of 
the views of his Colleagues as to the 
state of things in India. The noble 
Earl in a letter to the Viceroy of Ire- 
land, and in a subsequent speech before 
the Dissolution, gave a very alarming 
account of the state of foreign affairs; 
but I cannot help thinking that he took 
too dark a view, as he touk too sanguine 
a view of Afghanistan. From the in- 
formation which I have obtained from 
the Foreign Office, from that derived 
from conversation with the Corps Dipio- 
matique, and from that which I owe to 
the courtesy and public spirit of the 
noble Marquess opposite, I am _ not 
so much alarmed about foreign affairs 
as when I read the declaration of the 
noble Earl opposite. I admit there are 
questions of great importance which 
will require wisdom, moderation, and 
joint action with the Powers of Europe 
to prevent their producing disagreeable 
complications. The noble Earl wishes 
to know why we have sent a special 
Ambassador to Constantinople, describ- 
ing him as if such a person had never 
been heard of before, and as if the 
office was unknown to the British Con- 
stitution. He goes out with exactly 
the same kind of technical appointment 
as Sir Henry Layard was sent out with 
a short time ago, by the Government 
presided over by the noble Earl himself, 
as special Ambassador. The questions 
I alluded to which require gentle and 
firm treatment arise out of the non-ful- 
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filment of certain portions of the Treaty 
of Berlin which relate to Servia, Rou- 
melia, and Bulgaria. The noble Mar- 
quess knows well that we have an enor- 
mous amount of claims on Turkey that 
remain unsatisfied; but I agree that 
they do not affect the European Ques- 
tion. I will therefore pass them over 
together with those conditions which, 
though important, are not so pressingly 
urgent; but I may mention, in the first 
= one condition of the Treaty of 

erlin not yet carried out—I mean the 
promulgation of the Organic Statutes 
for the European Provinces of the 
Porte. Under the superintendence of 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, aided 
by the noble Earl opposite (the Earl 
of Donoughmore), the International 
Commissioners formulated a Constitu- 
tion for Roumelia, giving to that coun- 
try, to a great extent, powers of self- 
administration and taxation while it 
maintained the supremacy of the Sultan, 
and Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice has gone 
out to continue their work. It is believed 
that if the present Commission are able 
to insure that the other Provinces should 
have statutes corresponding with that 
drawn up for Roumelia, and if the 
Sultan carries them out, much good 
will be done to the subjects of the 
Porte, and corresponding advantage 
will result to Europe. There are three 
points, however, to which more than any 
others our attention has recently been 
directed, and which are more difficult to 
deal with. One of these is the rectifi- 
cation of the Greek Frontier; the other, 
the cession of territory to Montenegro ; 
and the third, the reforms that are ne- 
cessary in Armenia. With regard to 
the Greek Frontier, the Porte has cer- 
tainly done nothing but put forward 
dilatory pleas to delay action. Upon 
this matter there have been great differ- 
ences between the Powers of Europe not 
only with regard to the line it is desirable 
to recommend, but also as respects the 
mode of procedure to be adopted, which 
have stood in the way of a settlement. 
The surrender of the territory ceded to 
Montenegro has been interrupted by an 
insurrection of the Albanians from the 
mountains. Whatever may have been 
the instructions sent from Constantinople 
to the local authorities, it is certain the 
subjects of the Porte have interfered 
with the fulfilment of the Treaty to 
which the Porte is a party, and that 
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there has been connivance on the part of 
the local authorities. With regard to the 
condition of Armenia, I am sorry to say 
that the accounts are most heartrending, 
and absolutely nothing has been done 
under either the Berlin Treaty or the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention. Some slight 
good has been done by individuals ; Mus- 
sulmansand Christianshave met and have 
shown some of the qualities which make 
men fit for self-government; but as for 
any real progress being made, nothing 
has been done by the Turkish Govern- 
ment, and when they have sent out 
Commissions they have entirely disre- 
garded the recommendations that have 
been made by them. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment thought it their duty very 
carefully to consider the way these con- 
ditions of the Berlin Treaty could best 
be carried out; and they have come to 
the conclusion that what chance of suc- 
cess there was lay in the vigorous and 
concerted union of the Great Powers. 
To promote this they have addressed a 
Circular to the other Powers of Europe, 
proposing that an Identic Note on these 
points should be addressed to the Porte. 
As soon as it is presented it will be my 
duty to lay it on the Table of this House. 
I can only say that the reception which 
we have met with from the other Powers 
up to this moment has been of the most 
cordial and encouraging description. 
The noble Earl asks—what are you 
going to do if all these efforts fail? I 
can only say that in a conversation I 
had with him a short time ago I pointed 
out to the Turkish Ambassador the ex- 
treme danger to the Turkish Govern- 
ment of neglecting the fulfilment of these 
conditions of the Treaty, and at the same 
time I told him that I abstained from 
anything like threatening language, but 
that I hoped he would impress on his 
Government that if we were obliged to 
give an intimation—which we trusted 
would not be necessary—we should not 
fail to carry that intimation out. I am 
not going now to use a threat; but I do 
believe, as I believed three years ago, that 
if you wish these great dangers in Turkey 
to be removed it must be by the united 
action of Europe; that if that action is 
applied it will be effectual, and if it is 
resisted, the resistance will be of the 
most feeble character. That is what I 
wish to be done now, and it is what I 
wished to be done three years ago. I 
am rather glad that the noble Earl has 
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alluded to this subject, because Her 
Majesty’s Government have been accused 
of entirely abandoning their own prin- 
ciples, and adopting those of the late 
Government. We have been accused of 
having opposed the concert of Europe, 
and of having abused the Treaty of 
Berlin, and by that means having contri- 
buted greatly to our electoral success. 
Well, without discussing whether all the 
steps which were taken were right or 
wrong, I would point out that we on re- 
peated occasions, which I need not now 
go into, instead of opposing, very much 
supported the concert of Europe on this 
point. With regard to the Treaty of 
Berlin, I am not aware that in any 
speech of Mr. Gladstone, the Prime 
Minister, or Lord Hartington, or my- 
self, that Treaty ever was fallen foul of 
abstractedly. On the contrary, our lan- 
guage was that, under the circumstances, 
on the whole it was a good arrangement. 
No doubt there were faults in it; but 
our complaint was of a very different 
character to that. Our statement was 
that the Treaty of Berlin was one which 
was in contradiction to the public pro- 
fessions of the Government; and we 
also complained that there had been 
great dilatoriness and want of energy in 
enforcing those conditions of it which 
bore upon the well-being and the ad- 
vantage of the populations subject to 
the Porte. My Lords, I repeat what I 
said three years ago, and it was this—I 
said that I believed the interference of 
Russia alone to protect the Eastern 
populations was fraught with danger 
and inconvenience; that if England 
joined with Russia the joint action of the 
two Powers might mitigate, but could 
only slightly diminish, the danger and the 
inconvenience. WhatI appealed to the 
Government to do at that time was to 
call upon the European Powers to act in 
concert together, and that is exactly the 
policy which we are now pursuing, and 
which we hope may be attended with suc- 
cess. With regard to the special Embassy 
to Constantinople, Sir Henry Layard is an 
old personal and political friend of mine. 
He is a man of great ability, industry, 
and knowledge of Asiatics. He has, 
however, been placed in a very difficult 
position, for it is impossible that any 
man who has been engaged month after 
month in making remonstrances without 
success should not find his influence ex- 
hausted. Under. these circumstances, 
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we did think it desirable to advise Her 
Majesty to change the form of represen- 
tation at Constantinople, and to send 
out a special Ambassador for a short 
time. We felt that it was very important 
that the person sent out should be not 
only of the highest character, but one 
who had been living in intimate per- 
sonal communication with us, both in 
and out of Office—one of whom we had 
the most perfect knowledge, and one who 
had a perfect knowledge of the views of 
Her Majesty’s Government. His task 
is one of great difficulty, and it is im- 
possible to say whether he will succeed 
or not; but, if he does not, it will cer- 
tainly not be from any want of endea- 
vour on his part, or from any want of 
assistance or support from Her Majesty’s 
Government. I can only say, in conclu- 
sion, that our greatest difficulties in 
dealing with Turkey have been these— 
First of all there is a belief that Eng- 
land has so exclusive and special an in- 
terest in the maintenance of the Ottoman 
Power that we must maintain it without 
reference to any other nation. Again, 
there is a belief, which has arisen 
within a more recent period, that we are 
bound upon self-aggrandizement and 
territorial acquisition in Asia Minor. 
Both these things are totally contrary to 
our policy and our wishes. We think 
there might possibly not be so much 
danger from Austria, Russia, France, or 
ourselves being at Constantinople as is 
sometimes thought. But itis an experi- 
ment which we object to see carried out. 
We desire the maintenance of the supre- 
macy of the Sultan; we desire that the 
limitation to that supremacy should not 
be dimished as to territorial limits 
beyond what it is at present; but 
we do say that that supremacy must 
not be dissociated from a proper and a 
righteous government of the large popu- 
lations subject to that rule. My Lords, 
we have thought it right to give these 
views to the Porte; and we trust they 
will have a due effect at Constantinople. 
With regard to further information to 
your Lordships, I can assure you it is 
our wish to present the Papers as soon 
as possible, and all the information in 
my power I shall be most happy to give 
ou. 
: Tur Eart or LEITRIM said, he rose 
to complain against that part of the 
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renewing the Peace Preservation Act in 
Ireland. He did not do so because his 
predecessor had fallen a victim to as- 
sassination, but because he was con- 
vinced it was necessary very carefully to 
consider the state of that country before 
they allowed the present Act to expire 
altogether. The provisions of that Act 
were, he insisted, necessary for the 
protection of life and property in that 
country. He protested most emphati- 
cally against the construction placed by 
the noble Earl (Earl Spencer) upon the 
Act, and contended that the principle 
which was adopted in common law, that 
where property was destroyed the town- 
land, barony, or county, should be taxed 
to provide compensation to the person 
or family who had suffered loss, pro- 
vided the Grand Jury were satisfied that 
justice to the injured could not otherwise 
be done, through the collusion of the 
people of the neighbourhood, was juet— 
that this principle, which by common 
law applied to property, was by the Act 
extended to the most valuable property— 
life—and could not admit of this prin- 
ciple being termed “ harsh,” or “ at all 
events but rough and ready justice.” 
This statute for the Preservation of 
the Peace in Ireland ought to be re- 
enacted. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that the noble Earl who moved the 
Address began by referring to the re- 
cent battle of the elections, and it seemed 
that those electors who explained their 
votes by saying they wished to give the 
other men a turn were more honest 
that the candidates, for it appeared that 
Sir Bartle Frere was going to be left at 
his post and not recalled, though the 
leading Members of the present Govern- 
ment had spoken most strongly against 
him, and that the Zulu War had con- 
tributed more than anything else to the 
fall of the late Government; and if the 
Government left Sir Bartle Frere at the 
Cape, were they going to prove that the 
late Government was responsible for the 
Zulu War? The Prime Minister’s suc- 
cess in Mid Lothian had been the signal 
for the re-commencement of murder and 
rapine by the Bulgarians in the Mussul- 
man villages; it had encouraged the 
Russians to attempt to raise a loan of 
£15,000,000, and to send out more ships 
to the China Seas. If we allowed the 
Russians to proceed to hostilities against 
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China, not only would the important 
ordinary British trade with China be 
destroyed, but the opium trade might 
also be destroyed, and a deficit of 
£8,000,000 caused to the Indian Trea- 
sury. 


Address agreed to, nemine dissentiente, 
and ordered to be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty by the Lords with White Staves. 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES. 
The Earl of ReprespaLE appointed, 
nemine dissentiente, to take the Chair 
in all Committees of this House for this 
Session. 


CoMMITTEE FOR PrIvILEGES — Ap- 
pointed. 


Svus-CoMMITTEE FOR THE JoURNALS— 
Appointed. 


Apreat CommitrEE—Appointed. 


REcEIVERS AND TRYERS OF PETITIONS 
—Appointed. 


SETTLED LAND BILL [H.L.], (No. 60.) 


A Bill for facilitating sales, leases, and other 
dispositions of settled land, and for promoting 
the execution of improvements thereon : 


LIMITATION OF ACTIONS BILL [H.L.], 
(no. 61.) A Bill for amending the law re- 
lating to the limitation of actions: 


CONVEYANCING AND LAW OF PROPERTY 


BILL [H.L.], (No. 62.) A Bill for simplify- 
ing and improving the practice of conveyancing, 
and for vesting in trustees, mortgagees, and 
others, various powers commonly conferred by 
provisions inserted in settlements, mortgages, 
wills, and other instruments; and for amending 
in various particulars the law of property; and 
for other purposes: And 


SOLICITORS REMUNERATION BILL [H.L. ], 


(No. 63.) A Bill for making better provision 
respecting the remuneration of solicitors in con- 
veyancing and other non-contentious business : 
Were presented by The Earl Carnns; read 14. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Eight 
o'clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Five o'clock. 


Lord Stanley of Alderley 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 20th May, 1880. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.] — Serect Commirrer — Report— 
Parliamentary Oath [Nos. 159]. 
Pustic Bitt—First Reading— Outlawries *. 


Message to attend the Lords Commis- 
sioners ; 


The House went ; and being returned ; 


Several Members took and subscribed 
the Oath. 


New Member made the Affirmation 
required by Law,—Right Hon. John 
Bright, for Birmingham. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


Right honble Spencer Compton Caven- 
dish, commonly called Marquess of Har- 
tington, for Lancaster County (North 
Eastern Division) ; Right honble Hugh 
Culling Eardley Childers, for Pontefract ; 
Right honble William Edward Forster, 
for Bradford; Right honble George 
Osborne Morgan, for Denbigh County ; 
John Brinton, esquire, for Kidder- 
minster; Mark John Stewart, esquire, 
for Wigtown District of Burghs ; Samuel 
Charles Evans Williams,. esquire, for 
New Radnor Borough; William Moore 
Johnson, esquire, for Mallow; Right 
honble William Ewart Gladstone, for 
Edinburgh County; Lord Kensington, for 
Haverfordwest; Charles Henry Crompton 
Roberts, esquire, for Sandwich. 


NEW WRITS. 


For— 

Derby, v. Samuel Plimsoll, esquire, 
Chiltern Hundreds. 

Wycombe, v. Colonel the Honble 


William Henry Peregrine Carington, 
one of the Grooms in Waiting on Her 
Majesty. 

Louth County, v. Alexander Martin 
Sullivan, esquire, Manor of Northstead. 


OUTLAWRIES BILL. 


Bill ‘‘ for the more effectual prevent- 
ing Clandestine Outlawries,” read the 
first time; to be read a second time, 
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THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


Mr.SPEAKER reported Her Majesty’s 
Speech, made by Her Chancellor, and 
read it to the House. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


Mr. A. GREY, in rising to move that 
an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty in answer to Her gracious 
Speech, said: Mr. Speaker, I am deeply 
sensible of the very grave responsibility 
which I incur, when I rise on this the first 
meeting of anew Parliament, in times of 
considerable difficulty, to move that this 
House return an humble Address of 
Thanks to Her Majesty in reply to the 
most gracious Speech which has just 
been read according to her express 
command; and I claim for myself that 
indulgence of which I stand so much 
in need. I rejoice, Sir, to see that 
the Speech from the Throne is so framed 
that, while pointing the attention of 
Parliament to its important duties, no 
offence can be taken by any hon. Member 
to anything which. it contains; and 
during the short time which I purpose to 
oceupy the attention of this House I will 
faithfully endeavour to remember the 
lesson which it inculcates. I observe, 
Sir, that the first part of Her Majesty’s 
Message is devoted to the consideration 
of foreign affairs. When we consider 
how closely in this age of civilization 
the fortunes of nations are interwoven 
and interlinked so that it is impossible 
that calamity can befall one country 
without making its disastrous influences 
felt by all, it must be admitted that 
foreign affairs are of the first importance 
to every Englishman ; and it is, there- 
fore, only fitting that their consideration 
should occupy the opening paragraph 
of a Speech from the Throne. Although 
there exist in the condition of Eastern 
Europe and of Asiatic Turkey grave 
causes for anxiety, hon. Members on both 
sides of this House will hail joyfully 
the announcement that in their endea- 
vour to obtain the desired removal of 
those causes the Government intend, by 
a joint concert with those other Powers 
who are signatories to the Treaty of 
Berlin, to Ting about the thorough 


and complete execution of those of its 
provisions which yet remain unfulfilled. 
Lhough many of the provisions of the 
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Treaty of Berlin have been carried into 
effect, there are still certain of its pro- 
visions —and these not the least im- 
portant—towards the execution of which 
no progress has been made. Notwith- 
standing that the Treaty was concluded 
nearly two years ago, no advance has 
been made towards the settlement of 
the Montenegrin or of the Greek Fron- 
tier. It was, I admit, only fair to the 
Porte that a reasonable time should 
have been allowed to her in which to 
carry into complete fulfilment the differ- 
ent provisions of a Treaty which was at 
once large and complicated; but now 
that nearly two years have passed, I 
maintain that it is due to the dignity of 
those Powers who signed that Treaty 
that there should be a speedy settlement 
of these questions, in order that it 
should not be regarded as worthless by 
those who are most interested in the 
fulfilment of its yet unfulfilled provi- 
sions. Although new Organic Laws for 
the European Provinces of Turkey were 
promised by Article XXIII., we are yet 
waiting with anxiety the promulgation 
of these reformed Constitutions; and 
although the Sultan undertook, under 
Article LXI., to extend to his Armenian 
subjects the benefits of a reformed sys- 
tem of government, yet, as far as I am 
aware, no reform has been commenced, 
nor is there, I believe, any preparation 
for such commencement. To the evils 
arising from misgovernment there have 
been added the horrors of a famine 
which, terrible in its severity, unfortu- 
nately prevails over a great part of 
Asiatic Turkey; and such is the un- 
happy state of the country that, unless 
some effective measures of reform are 
instantly put into execution, there is 
grave reason to apprehend that some 
terrible convulsion may ensue. The 
surest and safest way to avert such a 
calamity will, I believe, be found in the 
joint pressure upon the Porte by the 
European Powers whose duty it will be 
to see that the Armenian subjects of the 
Sultan shall receive that security which 
was promised them by the Treaty of 
Berlin. In a matter of general concern 
combined action is desirable; and I ven- 
ture to say that the policy of England 
and of Europe should be dictated not 
by what may appear to be the selfish 
interests of any isolated Power, but by 
what are, in fact, the common interests 
of all the Powers concerned. I rejoice 
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to think that, with a view to maintain 
tranquillity and to secure the observa- 
tion of international obligations, Her 
Majesty’s Government have acted both 
with promptness and with vigour; and 
that the right hon. Member for Ripon 
(Mr. Goschen) is now on his way to re- 
present England, and to act in concert 
with the Representatives of the other 
signatories to the Treaty of Berlin for 
the purpose of carrying into complete 
effect such of its provisions as still re- 
main unfulfilled. And I venture to con- 
gratulate Her Majesty’s Government on 
having been able to secure for this diffi- 
cult task the services of that right hon. 
Gentleman, who is in every way entitled 
to the confidence of the country, and 
who, I am sure, will not forget in the 
execution of the duties of his high office 
that he is still a friend of freedom and 
a sympathizer with the oppressed. Sir, 
turning to that part of Her Majesty’s 
Speech which refers to Afghanistan, 
although I regret that it is not in our 
power to congratulate Her Majesty’s 
Ministers upon the complete settlement 
of affairs in that country, I know that 
hon. Members on both sides of the 
House will not hesitate to wish Her 
Majesty’s Ministers speedy success in 
making such a settlement of the difficul- 
ties in Afghanistan as may secure the 
independence of her people, and estab- 
lish the foundation of future friendly 
relations towards ourselves. I confess 
that I do not share the apprehensions of 
those who believe that the security of 
British India is endangered by foes be- 
yond its borders. Strong in the posses- 
sion of her magnificent resources, un- 
conquerable in the security of an im- 
pregnable position, we may view without 
dismay, and wait without alarm, such 
attacks as may be contemplated against 
our Frontier. To my mind the danger— 
if danger there be—which threatens the 
continuance of the good results which 
has attended our Indian rule, lies not 
without but within India, and it is 
within India that it should be met. It 
should be met by a strong and wise 
Executive, who, while determined to 
maintain the dignity of the Empire 
without attempting to enlarge its limits, 
is also resolved to do its utmost to open 
out the country, and to abstain from all 
action that may interfere with the na- 
tural development of her internal re- 
sources. This seems to me the right 
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policy for British India to pursue, and 
let us hope that with the growth of 
Native industries consequent upon the 
extension of those works of public 
utility, upon which India more than any 
other country in the world depends, Her 
Majesty may be able in the future to 
present to Her Indian subjects the happy 
combination of a continually increasing 
Revenue witha continually-reduced taxa- 
tion. As to South Africa, the House 
will be glad to know that the object of 
Her Majesty’s Government is to bring 
about such a Confederation of existing 
Colonies as is calculated to increase their 
strength and render them less dependent 
for their existence upon the aid of British 
arms. The assumption of the Trans- 
vaal by the British has rendered us 
liable to obligations to its vast popula- 
tion which it would be impossible for 
us to disregard. Our policy is, after 
we have secured the interests of the 
Natives, to grant the largest possible 
measure of local self-government to 
the European settlers. And now, turn- 
ing from those grave considerations 
which must at present attend our foreign 
and colonial affairs, it is with a feel- 
ing of sincere relief and _satisfac- 
tion that I congratulate Her Majesty’s 
Ministers on having seen their way to 
allow the Irish Peace Preservation Acts 
to expire on June Ist, as was provided 
by the Act of 1875; but while congra- 
tulating, I do not intend for one mo- 
ment to imply that I have any desire to 
relieve Her Majesty’s Ministers of any 
part of that great responsibility which I 
know they have fully appreciated, and 
which I am proud to think that they have 
had the courage to assume. And while 
I venture to remind Her Majesty’s 
Ministers of their supremeresponsibility, 
I do not wish to be thought forgetful of 
the responsibility which belongs to this 
House when it approves of the resolu- 
tion of the Government, nor do I at all 
underrate the individual responsibility 
which must attach to every single Mem- 
ber of this House. A special responsi- 
bility, however, must rest with those hon. 
Members who are sent here to represent 
the Irish people. Their duty does not 
end in this House. I trust they may 
find an early opportunity to go to their 
constituents and to urge them to main- 
tain peace and order, to discharge all 
obligations to which they may be liable, 
to fulfil all contracts upon which they 
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may have entered, so that their conduct 
in the future may never give us cause to 
regret the course adopted at this moment 
by Her Majesty’s Ministers, and may 
never make it necessary for the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom to re- 
enact measures of coercion and of re- 
pression such as are now happily about 
to expire. I would remind them, more- 
over, that such action will have even 
further beneficial results. "With respect 
for law and reverence for authority, with 
the honest discharge of all legal lia- 
bilities and the complete fulfilment of 
all contracts, confidence in the security 
of life and property in Ireland will once 
more be restored; and capital, attracted 
by such confidence, and by such con- 
fidence only, will flow in its surplus 
abundance to find profitable investment 
in the development of her resources, by 
which means alone can be brought about 
that real and permanent improvement 
of her people that we so much desire. 
Now, Sir, with reference to the legis- 
lative measures which it is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers to submit to 
the consideration of the House, I think 
the House may well congratulate the 
Government upon the selection they 
have made, and upon the character of 
the measures they intend to propose. 
Sir, considering the circumstances which 
have attended the advent of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to Office, considering 
how great a part of the Session had al- 
ready elapsed before they could even de- 
liberate as to the most profitable use 
they could make of the short iime that 
still remains to them, they seem to me 
to have exercised a very wise discretion. 
Although the measures proposed are 
important, none of them can be said to 
be in any way complicated, or to invite 
side issues, or to be encumbered with 
difficult provisions. They are distinctly 
simple measures on which the minds of 
statesmen can be and have been made 
up as well in Opposition as in Office. 
Some of them I venture to hope will be 
in a Party sense uncontested, for I do 
not think the renewal of the Ballot Act, 
or the Employers Liabilities Bill, can be 
regarded as in any degree Party mea- 
sures. The question of the Law as to 
Burials has long been before the coun- 
try, and I think it will be admitted that 
the time has now come for its final set- 
tlement. As a conforming member of 
the Church who is strongly opposed to 
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the policy of Disestablishment, but is 
equally strongly in favour of the policy 
of Reform, I gladly hail the announce- 
ment of a measure which will, I know, 
remedy a great defect, and which, I 
trust, may be but the forerunner of 
other reforms which will tend to make 
the Church more truly national, and 
thus promote the efficiency of the most 
powerful engine that can be brought to 
bear upon the moral and religious cha- 
racter of the people. I am sincerely 
rejoiced at the prospect of a settlement 
as to the proprietorship of ground game ; 
and if 1 may be allowed to speak in 
language familiar to my own constitu- 
ents, I trust that the settlement may 
result in giving ‘‘ the fur to the tenant, 
and the feather to the landlord,’’ so that 
by extending to the tenant an inde- 
feasible right of protecting his crops 
from the ravages committed upon them 
by ground game he may, in his position 
as an agriculturist, be both strengthened 
and improved. And for such a measuro 
I am sure I may claim the support of 
those hon. Gentlemen who deem them- 
selves by some special Providence to be 
the farmer’s friend. I consider the assi- 
milation of the franchise of Ireland to 
that of England to be a wise and just 
measure, believing, as I do, that the 
true policy in relation to the two coun- 
tries should be the policy so aptly enun- 
ciated by a late distinguished states- 
man, who declared the wisdom of estab- 
lishing— 


Gracious Speech. 


“Between England and Ireland completo 
equality. in civil, municipal, and political rights, 
so that no person viewing Ireland should be 
enabled to say, on account of some jealousy or 
suspicion, Ireland has curtailed or mutilated 
rights.” 


And now, Sir, having ventured to refer, 
and, in some cases, to discuss, parts of 
Her Majesty’s gracious Speéch, it re- 
mains only for me to hope that tho 
House will adopt the Motion which I 
am about to propose, and will approach 
the Throne in a spirit of loyal unanimity 
with a humble Address in reply to Her 
Majesty’s most gracious Speech; but 
before I sit down I hope the Houso 
will accept my best and warmest thanks 
for the great indulgence extended to 
me this evening, and though my words 
of thanks are few I hope they will 
be taken to be heartfelt and sincere. 
The hon. Member concluded by moy- 
ing— 
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“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, to convey the thanks of this 
House for the Most Gracious Speech delivered 
by Her Command to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment : 

‘‘Humbly to assure Her Majesty that we re- 
joice to hear that the cordial relations which 
Her Majesty holds with all the other Powers of 
Europe will enable Her Majesty to promote, in 
concert with them, the early and complete fulfil- 
ment of the Treaty of Berlin with respect to 
effectual reforms and equal laws in Turkey, as 
well as to such territorial questions as have not 
yet been settled in conformity with the pro- 
visions of that Treaty : 

‘* Humbly to thank Her Majesty for inform- 
ing us that, with this view, Her Majesty has 
deemed it expedient to despatch an Ambassador 
Extraordinary to the Court of the Sultan : 

“To thank Her Majesty for informing us 
that Her Majesty’s efforts will be unceasingly 
directed towards the pacification of Afghanistan, 
and towards the establishment of such institu- 
tions as may be found best fitted to secure the 
independence of its people, and to restore their 
friendly relations with Her Indian Empire : 

“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for directing 
that we shall be supplied with the fullest infor- 
mation upon the condition of Indian Finance ; 

“Humbly to assure Her Majesty that the 
important questions of Policy connected with 
the future of South Africa will receive our 
careful attention : 

‘To thank Her Majesty for informing us 
that Her Majesty has continued to commend to 
the favourable consideration of the authorities 
and of the people in the various ‘Settlements 
the project of Confederation, and that in main- 
taining supremacy over the Transvaal Her 
Majesty desires both to make provision for the 
security of the indigenous races, and to extend 
to the European settlers institutions based on 
large and liberal principles of self-government : 
_ “Humbly to assure Her Majesty that we re- 
Joice to learn that, though the depression which 
has lately been perceived in the revenue con- 
tinues, the imports and exports of the Country, 
as well as other signs, indicate some revival in 
trades, and to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us that the annual Estimates of Charge, so far 
as they have not been already voted, will be 
laid before us : 

“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for inform- 
ing us that we shall not be asked to renew the 
Peace Preservation Act for Ireland : 

“ Humbly to assure Her Majesty that we shall 
studiously turn to the best account the time 
available for useful legislation : 
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“ And to join with Her Majesty in trusting 
that the blessing of God will attend our 
labours.” 


Mr. HUGH MASON, in rising to 
second the Motion, appealed to the 
House to extend to him its forbearance 
while he endeavoured to discharge a 
duty which, as a new Member of Par- 
liament in a new House of Commons, 
he felt to be a particularly trying one. 
The whole country, he was sure, would 
rejoice that Her Majesty’s Ministers had 
so promptly decided to send a special 
Ambassador to Constantinople, and that 
the choice had fallen on so able and dis- 
tinguished a Member of the House as 
Mr. Goschen, who was so conspicuous 
for his knowledge of finance and his 
general business capacity. He was sure 
everyone would hope for the success of 
his mission. As an individual, however, 
he ventured to think that the less the 
Government of this country interfered 
in the management of other countries 
the better it would be for all countries. 
The tendency of all Governments in this 
country in the past had been to meddle 
too much with the affairs of foreign 
nations, and the result had always been 
to cause great dissatisfaction to our own 
people, and to bring upon us serious 
complications, heavy debts, and not un- 
frequently costly and disastrous wars. 
At the same time he did not wish to 
cool the sympathy of the people of this 
country with other races who were 
struggling to free themselves from bad 
laws and bad government, or to check 
in the slightest degree that moral sup- 
port which all free countries were ready 
to extend to other countries which did 
not enjoy the same amount of freedom 
as themselves. He rejoiced that the 
Burials Question was about to receive 
attention. It had long been a vexed 
question, and had caused much painful 
discussion ; and he trusted it was about 
to be set at rest in a manner that would 
give the fullest satisfaction to the mem- 
bers of the Established Church, and 
also to the members of the other great 
Churches of the country, who had a deep 
stake in the final settlement of this 
question. That a grievance existed was 
undeniable; and its effect, unfortunately, 
had been to separate those who ought 
to have been the best friends, and to 
hinder the labours of those who ought 
to have been united in the good work of 
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relieving suffering and distress. No 
man rejoiced more than he did, though 
he was a Nonconformist, at the great 
prosperity which attended the Church 
of England in her labours, and that the 
principles of that Church as a Christian 
organization were constantly being more 
firmly rooted in the minds of the people 
of this country. It had been, perhaps, 
too much the custom of that Church in 
former days to rest on special laws and 
on special privileges. But in proportion 
as those special laws had been given up, 
so in proportion had the Church become 
stronger. He did most earnestly hope 
that this one other law would be willingly 
and freely surrendered by that great 
Church ; for it was the common right, 
he believed, of every Christian subject 
of the Realm to be decently interred 
in the parochial churchyard. In his 
opinion, there should be no exclusion 
on the ground of form or ceremony of 
any kind which might be, to a certain 
extent, offensive to a great portion of 
the community when the friends of the 
dead sought decently to bury them. He 
rejoiced, also, to hear that the measure 
which had now for several years been in 
operation for secret voting was to be 
continued, and he hoped perpetuated, 
and that the Ballot, which had conferred 
so many and great privileges upon the 
humbler voting class, would continue to 
be used in this country until, at least, 
Parliament should find out a better 
mode. As an employer of labour and 
living in a manufacturing district, he 
could bear ample testimony to the fact 
that secret voting was much appreciated 
by those who worked in our factories, our 
collieries, and our other great industrial 
undertakings for weekly wages. And he 
should say it was appreciated not by that 
class alone of the community, for there 
was a small influential class—a class 
removed far away from need and from 
suffering in their circumstances by 
giving an honest vote—who objected to 
any mode of prying into the way they 
gave that vote. At the last General 
Election, so different in its issues from 
the previous one, vote by ballot had 
borne evidence of the good effects of 
secret voting; and he believed that no 
one now belonging to either side of 
Party politics was in favour of the old- 
fashioned style of open voting, which 
was attended, as they all knew, with so 
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hoped that other measures might be put 
forward to accompany the measure as to 
secret voting, which would, in his opi- 
nion, still further check disorder, drunk- 
enness, and crime at elections. He sin- 
cerely hoped, as he believed the public 
opinion was ripening for it, that in a 
very short time they would see a law 
passed to close public-houses on the day 
of polling, and thus to a greater degree 
than was at present possible to conduce 
to the orderly conduct of our elections, 
for the days of undue influence were 
not yet passed. They saw again and 
again cases where corrupt rich people 
had used their money and their a a 
at elections. It was thought by some 
that while the ballot suppressed one 
kind of vice it had fostered another. 
At the same time, however, they must 
all admit that the ballot did give the 
elector the opportunity of giving an 
unbiassed vote. He and others coming 
from the same great and populous 
county of Lancashire could testify that 
the late election in that county had been 
conducted with a less degree of impro- 
priety and drunkenness, and of -rime of 
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every kind. There was alr other 
clause in the Queen’s §. vi great 
importance, which refe . to a Bill 


rendering employers liat .c to their work- 
men under certain conditions for acci- 
dents consequent upon no fault of their 
own. As an employer of a large body 
of working people and as the owner of 
machinery of a complicated kind, he 
might say that the wise and cautious 
and constant manner in which the laws 
for the regulation of factories had been 
enforced by the Factory Inspectors had 
contributed in a remarkable degree to a 
reduction of the accidents in our facto- 
ries without the slightest injury to the 
proprietors, and that a similar law, he 
thought, might be safely applied to our 
collieries and to our other industrial 
undertakings. He knew that as re- 
garded collieries the question was a very 
much more difficult one. It was very 
difficult to say where the responsibility 
of the employers ended, and where the 
responsibility of the workmen began in 
collieries. But most certainly the Ge- 
vernment of the country could do very 
much to reduce the calamitous accidents 
which were too frequently occurring in 
our collieries by the appointment of a 
staff of eminent engineers, who should 
see that the proprietors of those collieries 
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did all that they ought to do for the ven- 
tilation of their mines, for the complete- 
ness of their machinery and their plant 
and their winding apparatus. With re- 
gard to railways, he could state, as a 
director of one of the largest, that no 
class of men were more anxious at any 
cost to prevent accidents than the direc- 
tors of railways and their chief officers. 
He thought he might venture to say 
that no part of the Royal Speech had 
given greater pleasure to the House and 
the country than the reference in it to 
the condition of Ireland and the promise 
of improved legislation for that part of 
our country. It seemed to him very 
unfortunate indeed that unequal laws 
should be applied to two portions of the 
same United Kingdom. He knew it 
might be said that in Ireland the condi- 
tions of order and the conditions of 
crime were not the same as in this coun- 
try ; but he would ask, were the condi- 
tions of government and law the same? 
It was to him a most melancholy reflec- 
tion on the power of this country that 
Ireland did not enjoy the same amount 
of content and prosperity, and display 
the same amount of loyalty to the Throne 
which other parts of the country did; 
and he thought they would have found 
quite an opposite state of things if the 
same time which had been devoted in 
the past to foreign affairs had been de- 
voted to the pacification of the people 
of Ireland. Hesaw no reason whatever 
why Ireland should not be bound more 
closely than she had ever yet been to 
this part of the country, and should not 
enjoy an equal amount of comfort and 
of happiness. Hon. Friends who came 
from Lancashire like himself could give 
their testimony to the statement that we 
were dependent for the work of our fac- 
tories in a large degree to Irishmen and 
Irishwomen, and they would also agree 
with him that in order and in skill they 
were in no way inferior to the best of 
our English workmen. While in this 
country they enjoyed the privilege of 
voting for Members of Parliament; but 
when they went back to their native soil, 
to the spot on which they were born, 
they were deprived of that political pri- 
vilege for no other reason whatever than 
because they happened to live in Ireland 
and not in England. Anomalies like 
that pressed for an early settlement, and 
he hoped the Government would promote 
other measures calculated to lead to the 
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general welfare of Ireland. Connected 
as he was with the commerce of this 
country, he thought he might say we 
were coming out of a long period of 
depression under which we had suffered. 
Employment was more abundant, traffic 
on the great railways had enormously 
increased, and travelling on those rail- 
ways for business and for pleasure had 
likewise enormously increased. And 
although he did not blame any Govern- 
ment for a considerable amount of that 
depression under which we had suffered 
during the past two years, he might 
venture to say that in Lancashire espe- 
cially the distraction which they had 
constantly felt from an apprehension of 
this country being involved in foreign 
wars had considerably added to the dis- 
tress which the manufacturing industry 
of that great county had undergone. 
The House and the country had been 
startled lately by the news of a grave 
financial miscarriage in our Indian af- 
fairs. No doubt the Government would 
make a sifting investigation into that 
great error, or whatever else it might 
be called, and would bring home to tho 
person, however high his official posi- 
tion might be, that censure—when it 
was found out who had done the mis- 
chief—which the enormity of the trans- 
action demanded. Those sitting on his 
side especially had been sent to the 
House to give a warm-hearted and per- 
sistent support to the new Government 
in its efforts, which would be most 
laborious and most painstaking. In his 
judgment they had been sent there also 
to give a loyal support to that great 
statesman the Chief of the Cabinet, 
whose past experience and services on 
behalf of his country, no less than his 
conspicuous ability and his great moral 
worth, had earned for him the deepest 
gratitude of the nation at large. The 
hon. Member concluded by seconding 
the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘ That,” &c.—[See page 111.]- 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Mr. 
Speaker, I am aware that Notice has 
been given of an Amendment to the 
Address, and I regret to stand even for 
a moment between the hon. Gentleman 
who has given that Notice and the 
House. But I think the House will feel 
that the discussion to which that Amend- 
ment invites us is one of a partial cha- 
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racter, and that it would be more con- 
venient that we should follow on the 
present occasion the usual course of dis- 
cussing—as far as it is necessary to dis- 
cuss it—the general tenour and cha- 
racter of the gracious Speech from the 
Throne before we allow ourselves to be 
carried into any particular questions 
that may be raised. Therefore, I think 
I am right in rising at once to make a 
few observations upon the gracious 
Speech which has been delivered, and 
also on the speeches which have been 
made by the Mover and the Seconder of 
the Address. Iam sure that I discharge 
a duty which the House will think I am 
right in discharging when I congratu- 
late those two hon. Gentlemen on the 
ability with which they have spoken ; 
and especially, if I may venture to say 
so, I would desire to congratulate the 
Mover of the Address, and also to con- 
gratulate the House, on the evidence 
which he has given us that the great 
Parliamentary name he bears will come 
to no discredit in his person. Sir, I do 
not think it is desirable or that the 
House would wish that I should enter 
into any detailed discussion of the mea- 
sures on which those two hon. Members 
have spoken in some detail. I do not 
think the time has yet come when we 
should discuss either the details of the 
Burials Bill, which we are informed is 
to be introduced—I do not know that 
Notice has been given of its introduction 
yet—or the details of the Ballot Bill. 
No doubt we shall have these matters 
before us ; and when the time comes it 
will be right and proper to discuss them. 
But I desire at present to say a few 
words on the general character and 
tenour of the Speech from the Throne, 
and I think it all the more advisable to 
do so, because at this moment, and after 
the great change which took place at 
the recent General Election, itis a matter 
of great importance that it should be 
made clear, once and for all, to foreign 
Powers and to the people of this country 
what is the attitude and what are the 
duties which are recognized by the great 
Conservative Party which lately sat on 
the other side of the House, and now 
sits on these Benches. I agree, not with 
the Seconder, but with the Mover of the 
Address in the view he takes of the im- 
portance of foreign affairs. I think the 
hon. Gentleman the Mover spoke with 
great justice when he observed that the 
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interests of different States were so 
linked together that what affected one 
must necessarily more or less affect an- 
other, and especially in the presence of 
the great questions which are still under 
solution, and which are referred to in 
the Speech. I think itis of the greatest 
importance that foreign countries should 
really understand what the position of 
England is. I do not, of course, pre- 
sume to speak for the attitude which 
Her Majesty's Government may think it 
right to take ; but I wish to say distinctly 
on behalf of those who sit on this side 
of the House that our views on foreign 
policy are in no degree changed by the 
alteration that has taken place in our 
position in Parliament. e do not re- 
gard these great national questions as 
questions which are to be treated in 
such a sense as Party questions that 
when a change occurs in the position of 
any Party it is at liberty to disown the 
views which it has hitherto held. We, 
for our part, have nothing to withdraw 
and nothing to explain away. The 
policy which we have maintained when 
we were in Office is the policy which we 
shall support while in Opposition; and 
it will be a matter of very great satisfac- 
tion to us if we find that Her Majesty’s 
present Government, by adopting the 
principles—I do not say every detail— 
which we have endeavoured to impress 
on the foreign policy of the country 
enables us to give them that support 
which in foreign affairs an Opposition 
ought, if possible, to give to a Govern- 
ment. Sir, I do not desire at the pre- 
sent moment to raise any controversial 
questions that I can avoid; and I am 
happy to say that the general tone of 
the Speech, so far as I am able to un- 
derstand it, is of such a character that 
I can cordially agree with what appear 
to be the principles which Her Majesty’s 
Government intend to proceed upon. 
There are, however, one or two questions 
on which I think we should be glad to 
have a little further information, and 
one of my chief objects in now rising is 
to mention those questions. But I wish 
to say, with regard to the principal 
statement in the beginning of the 
Speech, that it appears to me to be one 
which correctly expresses the views 
which ought to be entertained by a 
British Government with regard to the 
affairs of Eastern Europe. Her Majesty 
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“The cordial relations which I hold with all 
the other Powers of Europe will, I trust, enable 
me to promote in concert with them the early and 
complete fulfilment of the Treaty of Berlin.” 


Therefore, Her Majesty’s present Ad- 
visers accept the Treaty of Berlin as the 
starting point for the consideration of 
our foreign relations; and I think that 
in so doing they are taking a course 
which is not only a wise course, but the 
only safe course for this country to 
adopt. In accepting the Treaty of 
Berlin, which is the result of negotia- 
tions and of careful and long delibera- 
tions between all the Great Powers of 
Europe, including the Porte—Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, in accepting that 
Treaty as the basis of their foreign 
policy, are upon safe ground, and they 
are enabled to exercise the right which 
undoubtedly belongs to all the signi- 
tories of that Treaty of pressing for the 
fulfilment of its stipulations. It was 
always the desire of the late Govern- 
ment to bring about concerted action on 
the part of the European Powers in 
those difficult and complicated and dan- 
gerous questions which have arisen in 
the East of Europe. We felt from the 
very beginning of those difficulties that 
the questions were of a character which 
were not to be solved by the isolated 
action of one or two or three Powers 
exclusively of others—that they were to 
be solved only by concerted action and 
by a clear understanding between all 
the parties interested in the subject. 
We endeavoured, and succeeded in the 
first Conference at Constantinople in 
bringing about, or nearly bringing 
about, an agreement of this character ; 
and we succeeded at a later period, 
after the Russo-Turkish War had come 
to a conclusion, in bringing about that 
agreement at the Congress in Berlin 
from which has sprung the Treaty 
which Her Majesty’s Government now 
take as the basis of their foreign policy. 
I admit that Treaty is not yet so com- 
pletely fulfilled as we could desire. 
There is, no doubt, some justice in some 
of the observations of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South Northumber- 
land (Mr. Grey), and it is not at all to 
be wondered at that there should be 
some impatience at seeing that questions 
which appear to us on the face of them 
comparatively easy of solution have not 
been solved so rapidly as it was desirable 
they should be solved. At the same 
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time, I think it will be seen by the right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite the more they 
look into this question the more they 
will appreciate the great and real diffi- 
culties which had to be contended with 
in securing the fulfilment of these por- 
tions of the Treaty. I hope that Her 
Majesty’s Government will be successful 
in the object which they have at heart. 
I hope they will be able, in concert with 
those Powers who were co-signitories to 
the Treaty of Berlin—including, as I 
pointed out just now, the Porte itself—to 
bring about a complete and satisfactory 
execution of thestipulations of the Treaty ; 
and I hopeitallthemore because] entirely 
agree with the concluding words of the 
second paragraph of the Speech, in 
which Her Majesty is pleased to say 
that she regards ‘‘such a fulfilment as 
essential for the avoidance of further 
complications in the East.’”’ I confess 
myself I entirely agree with that view. 
If we were, by any unfortunate chain of 
circumstances, to depart from the safe 
ground of international obligation and 
seek for a solution of difficult questions 
that arise by encouraging any vague 
theories and aspirations, I am afraid we 
should find that further complications 
would arise, and complications of a cha- 
racter the most serious to the peace of 
Europe and the prosperity of that por- 
tion of it to whichI refer. Well, Sir, 
whilst I entirely agree with what appear 
to be the principles laid down by Her 
Majesty’s Government, I must own I am 
a little at a loss to understand precisely 
the meaning of the few words which 
follow that enunciation. Her Majesty 
proceeds to remark— 

“Tn accordance with this view, I have deemed 
it expedient to despatch an Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary to the Court of the Sultan.”’ 

We think that it would be desirable that 
we should be a little more fully informed 
as to the nature and meaning of this 
appointment. It is undoubtedly one of 
an unusual character. Under any cir- 
cumstances, the appointment of an Am- 
bassador Extraordinary requires some 
explanation ; and when the appointment 
is made under peculiar circumstances 
and in a peculiar manner our anxiety 
for information is increased. A right 
hon. Gentleman of the highest standing 
in this House, one who might very well 
have a seat in the Cabinet, but who 
has not a seat in the Cabinet, has been 
nevertheless despatched on a mission 
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which is to be of a strictly political cha- 
racter, of a strictly temporary character; 
and it is a mission which apparently 
could not be confided to an ordinary 
Ambassador, but required the appoint- 
ment of an Ambassador Extraordinary. 
We wish to know what are to be the 
relations between the Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Sir Henry Layard. 
We wish to know, is the right hon. 
Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) to 
supersede Sir Henry Layard or to act 
in concert with him, and what are to 
be the relations in which they are to 
stand one to another? We wish to 
know whether this appointment is made 
with the view to any concerted action 
with other Powers, and whether similar 
appointments are to be made by any 
of the other Powers of Europe. We 
know very well that when a Confer- 
ence is in question it is customary to 
appoint some Ambassador Extraordinary 
to act with the ordinary diplomatic Re- 
presentative of this country ; but we do 
not see in the present case any Confer- 
ence or Congress in view. Well, we 
want to know what powers this Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary is to have, and we 
want to know with what particular ob- 
ject in view he has been despatched, and 
what it is he is to do. I confess that I have 
heard with some little anxiety an expres- 
sion which fell from the hon. Member 
for South Northumberland (Mr. Grey). 
He spoke of it as being the duty of the 
Ambassador Extraordinary to put pres- 
sureupon the Portein order to bring about 
a settlement of certain matters which he 
desired to see settled. ‘‘ Putting pres- 
sure on the Porte”’ is a very elastic ex- 
pression. It is one that ought to be 
explained to us ; and it is of importance 
that we should have from an authorita- 
tive Representative of the Government 
as soon as may be some explanation of 
what it is they contemplate, and what is 
the nature of the pressure, if pressure is 
in contemplation, that they intend to 
apply to the Porte. Are we going to 
commit ourselves to the use of force? 
That is clearly what it comes to; and if 
we are, under any circumstances, to 
commit ourselves to the use of force, the 
country would expect to be informed 
what is the object for which we are to 
use it, and in what direction that force 
is to be applied. We are entitled to 
some further explanation of this im- 
. portant subject, and I have no doubt we 
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shall receive it. I do not desire in the 
least degree to interfere with the policy 
the Government wish to carry out. On 
the contrary, I am sure it will be our 
desire as far as possible to support them, 
as far as is consistent with our principles. 
Those principles are well known to the 
world. We maintain them in Opposi- 
tion as in Office, and earnestly hope that 
they may be the principles acted upon 
in this important matter. The next 
subject mentioned in the Speech is also 
one of very great importance. It is the 
question of the position of affairs in 
Afghanistan. I observe that it is the 
intention of the Government very shortly 
to make some communication on the 
subjectof Indian Finance; and, therefore, 
I think it better to abstain from saying 
anything on that subject. We must be 
aware how dangerous it is to speak pre- 
maturely upon a question of this kind; 
it is dangerous even when it relates to 
the conduct of men in this country who 
are in a position immediately to offer 
explanations if they consider themselves 
to be misrepresented ; it is doubly dan- 
gerous and most serious when reflections 
are cast upon our officials in a distant 
part of the world, who are exercising 
their functions under circumstances of 
great difficulty and responsibility ; and, 
therefore, I am not at all prepared to 
accept the very strong language which 
has been used by the Seconder of the 
Address with regard to some great 
crime and malfeasance which he says 
has been committed by somebody. No 
doubt we shall have an explanation, and 
a full and fair opportunity will be given 
to consider it. With regard to the 
general policy announced in the Queen’s 
Speech with respect to Afghanistan, I 
am not at all disposed to take exception 
to the language which has been used. 
Her Majesty is advised to state that 
her 

‘“ Efforts will be unceasingly directed towards 
the pacification of Afghanistan, and towards 
the establishment of such institutions as may be 
found best fitted to secure the independence of 


its people and to restore their friendly relations 
with my Indian Empire.” 
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Nothing could be more desirable than 
that—nothing morestrictly in conformity 
with the object we always aimed at— 
[** Oh, oh!” oe is, the maintenance 
of friendly relations with Afghanistan— 
[‘‘ Oh!’ ]—the maintenance of friendly 
relations with Afghanistan —[‘‘ Oh!” 
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and ‘‘ Hear, hear!’ |—a country which 
we desired should be truly prosperous 
and truly independent. What is pre- 
cisely the meaning to be attached to the 
word “independent ’’ is aquestion. We 
desired that Afghanistan should be as 
independent as it is possible that it 
could be; but we did not mean that it 
should be independent of the influences 
of Great Britain and dependent on the 
influences of any other Power. I do not 
now desire to enter into the general dis- 
cussion of that question. We have had 
it before, and we’may have it again. 
What I wish to know is what is the 
precise meaning of a rather curious ex- 
pression which occurs towards the close 
of this paragraph. We are told that 
Her Majesty’s “ efforts will be unceas- 
ingly directed ” not only towards ‘‘ the 
pacification of Afghanistan,” but towards 
‘the establishment of such institutions 
as may be found best fitted to secure the 
independence of its people.” We want 
to know what is the meaning of the 
words ‘‘ establishment of such institu- 
tions.” Is it understood that we are to 
frame and establish a Constitution for 
Afghanistan, or what is the meaning of 
them? It is rather difficult to under- 
stand. We expect that the country is 
to be independent of us, and yet we are 
eesee that certain institutions will 

e established by us in Afghanistan. It 
seems to me that is a violation of 
the canon which the Seconder of the 
Address laid down—that the less we in- 
terfere with other countries the better. I 
think this proposal is a very considerable 
departure from that principle of absten- 
tion. With regard to the last of the 
subjects of a general character—the 
position in South Africa—I think I need 
say very little. Wesee with very great 
satisfaction that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have accepted and are content to 
act upon the two main principles which 
we have maintained, and which have 
been subject at times to considerable 
controversy in and out of Parliament. 
I am glad to see that Her Majesty’s 
Government entertain the opinion which 
has been expressed as to the desirability 
of encouraging the authorities and 
people of these various settlements to 
“sane the project of Confederation. We 

ave always desired to bring about that 
great settlement. I hope that many of 
the difficulties which stood in the way 
of it are now passing away; and that 
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we may see a measure adopted which 
will be greatly for the benefit of the 
people of South Africa themselves, and 
also greatly for the advantages of the 
Mother Country. I am also glad to see 
that Her Majesty’s Government have had 
the courage to adopt and to accept the 
principle of the maintenance of Her Ma- 
jesty’s supremacy over the Transvaal. 
{ think that in resisting the temptation 
that may have beset them to obtain a 
cheap popularity by giving encourage- 
ment to some cries which we have heard 
on that subject they have taken a wise 
and statesmanlike resolution ; and I can 
only say we shall see with the greatest 
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‘interest and satisfaction that they are 


able to make provision for the two ob- 
jects which they speak of—that is to 
say, 

“For the security of the indigenous races, 
and to extend to the European settlers institu- 
tions based on large and liberal principles of 
self-government,” 
so far as these principles can be made 
applicable to the peculiar circumstances 
of that country. I would say generally, 
with regard to all this portion of Her 
Majesty’s Speech touching upon the 
foreign and colonial affairs of the Em- 
pire, that we see no reason whatever 
to dissent from the principles which are 
to be found upon the face of these para- 
graphs of the Speech. We see in them 
a readiness to accept established facts, 
and to proceed upon the basis of Inter- 
national engagements which have been 
solemnly entered into; and we hope and 
trust that the course of Her Majesty’s 
Government may be such as we shall 
be able heartily to support. But, at 
the same time, while we express satis- 
faction with regard to the general tone 
and language of the Speech, there are 
points upon which we require fuller ex- 
planations; and until we are furnished 
with them we must, to some extent, re- 
serve and qualify the approbation which 
we are prepared to bestow upon this 
policy. I will not enter upon any of the 
questions upon which the hon. Member 
for Ashton-under-Lyne (Mr. Mason) has 
spoken with so much knowledge, as to 
the commercial condition of the country. 
We must all hope that better times are 
coming; and I need not say that this 
is a hope which is shared by all persons 
in this country, wholly irrespective of 
Party. Now, with regard to the latter 
part of the Speech, there is in it one 
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announcement which undoubtedly over- 
shadows in importance all the rest that 
is said with regard to our domestic 
affairs. Her Majesty’s Government have 
informed us that it is not their intention 
to ask Parliament to renew the Peace 
Preservation Act for Ireland. Her Ma- 
jesty expresses sentiments which must 

e entirely in accordance with the gener- 
ous impulses and the desires of all her 
subjects. We must all desire that the 
evils of exceptional legislation in abridg- 
ment of liberty should be as far as pos- 
sible got rid of. We must all desire to 
see the relations between our English 
and our Irish fellow-subjects as cordial, 
as friendly, and as little liable to pro- 
duce jealousy as is possible; and if Her 
Majesty’s Government, under the great 
responsibility under which they lie, 
are of opinion, after having materially 
weighed all the consequences of this 
decision in the present circumstances of 
Treland, that it is safe and conducive to 
the interests of Ireland to allow this 
exceptional legislation to cease, it is not 
for us to say more than that we earnestly 
hope that they may find their resolution 
to be justified by the result. At the 
same time, it is right to point out that 
the responsibility is one of a very serious 
character. This Peace Preservation Act 
owes its origin, not to the late Govern- 
ment, but to a Government composed 
mainly of Gentlemen whom I see on the 
Benches opposite; and, as introduced 
by that Government, it was of a far 
more stringent character than it was 
when we were in Office. It was with 
great pleasure and satisfaction that we 
found ourselves able to reduce the strin- 
gency of parts of the Peace Preservation 
Acts. Everything under the administra- 
tion of the Duke of Marlborough in 
Ireland shows that the authorities in 
Ireland were anxious to press as little 
as possible the exceptional provisions of 
the law which had been placed at their 
disposal. They exempted numerous dis- 
tricts from its operation. Proclamations 
were withdrawn. The Act was acted 
upon in detail as little as possible. Many 
of the most stringent powers were with- 
drawn or abandoned, in the hope that 
by gradually reducing the Act to a 
minimum we might be able to bring 
about a better state of feeling in the 
country. I do not know that the provi- 
sions still remaining for the next week 
or so in force are really of a character 
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that can be justly described as legisla- 
tion in abridgment of liberty. There are 
one or two which may be so described ; 
but, on the other hand, there are provi- 
sions—such, for instance, as the giving 
a claim to compensation for the family 
who may be the victims of agrarian 
outrage out of the county or district 
where the offence is committed—which 
have been found very beneficial, and 
which can hardly be described as in the 
nature of an abridgment of liberty. I 
do not know whether the objection which 
might be raised against some more strin- 
gent provisions can be held to apply to 
this. But I do not desire to question, 
and still less do I desire to embarrass, 
Her Majesty’s Government in this mat- 
ter. We are all most anxious to main- 
tain in Ireland peace and order in a 
manner least irritating to the people. I 
am well aware that upon Her Majesty’s 
Government will be thrown the respon- 
sibility which I understand they are 
ready to accept, and I do not desire in 
anything to embarrass them in the course 
they have thought fit to adopt. There 
is only one other point relating to Ire- 
land upon which I will touch. Her 
Majesty is pleased to tell us that 


‘*The provisions enacted before the dissolu- 
tion of the late Parliament for the mitigation of 
distress in Ireland have been serviceable for 
that important end. The question of the suffi- 
ciency of the advances already authorised by 
Parliament is under my consideration.” 


We look back with great satisfaction to 
the manner in which Parliament received 
the proposals of the late Government in 
this matter. There could be but one 
feeling and desire, to relieve in every 
possible way the distress, which, unfor- 
tunately, was serious, in Ireland; but 
there was a general and unanimous con- 
currence on all sides, and if we erred at 
all, it was better that we should err on 
the right side in meeting the evil. I 
do not know what may be the present 
condition of affairs. We always under- 
stood that a further advance might pos- 
sibly be required, and that we should 
be quite ready to accept any evidence 
upon the subject, and to entertain such 
proposals as might be made. There can 
be but one desire to stay and relieve the 
distress which gives us so much reason 
for anxiety, and I only hope that in 
what is done we shall be careful not to 
introduce dangerous economical prin- 
ciples which may operate upon the 
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future welfare of the people, and that 
we shall remember that it is quite pos- 
sible, by giving too indiscriminately and 
too carelessly, to lay down principles 
which may do in the end much more 
harm than the good they may do at the 
moment. I do not know that there are 
any other observations which I can 
make on the Speech. I hope the House 
will understand that in saying what I 
have said I have mainly been desirous 
of obtaining from the Government some 
further information upon important 
points. We shall listen with anxiety to 
that which they may have to tell us, and 
we earnestly hope that the course they 
may take in regard to the great interests 
of the country may be such as we can 
conscientiously support; and if that 
should be the case, they may depend 
upon receiving a support that shall be 
neither dishonest nor wanting in hearti- 
ness. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER, in rising 
to move, as an Amendment, to add, at 
the end of the Question, the words— 

“And we humbly assure Her Majesty that 
the important and pressing question of the oc- 
cupiers and cultivators of the land in Ireland 
deserves the most serious and immediate atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government, with a view 
to the introduction of such legislation as will 
secure to these classes the legitimate fruits of 
their industry,” ; 
said: Tam sure all who heard the speeches 
of the hon. Gentlemen the Mover and 
Seconder of the Address will join heartily 
in the congratulations which they have 
received from the Leaders of the House 
on both sides. I was myself well ac- 
quainted, before this evening, with the 
eloquence and argumentative power of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Ashton 
(Mr. Mason), and I think he has been 
happy in the manner of his first appear- 
ance in this House, an Assembly of 
which I am convinced he will be a dis- 
tinguished ornament. Of course, I do 
not mean to say that the speeches of the 
hon. Gentlemen the Mover and Seconder 
of the Address should be taken seriously. 
As far as I could learn, in the last Par- 
liament, no one was expected to give a 
conscientious assent to the propositions 
advanced in the speeches on the Address. 
They were regarded as purely formal 
utterances which might as well be de- 
livered at a nice tea-party as at the 
opening of a Session of Parliament. 

ow, 1 turn to the programme of the 
Government, as far as it is indicated in 
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the Speech from the Throne, and while 
there is something to justify expectation 
there is absolutely nothing to produce a 
feeling of satisfaction. The echoes of 
the mighty war cry which the Liberal 
Party raised so successfully in the late 
contest are still ringing in our ears. We 
cannot so soon forget the great issues 
which were placed before the country. 
I gathered from the speeches of the 
present Ministers that the issues were 
peace versus war, prosperity versus in- 
dustrial depression, conciliation versus 
coercion, economy versus extravagance, 
liberty versus tyranny, and so forth; 
but there is nothing in this Royal 
programme to remind one that these 
mighty issues were really at stake in 
the late electoral contest. There is 
nothing in the programme of the cham- 
pions of liberty who sit there that 
the upholders of tyranny, in whose 
delightful company I find myself, might 
not propose for the acceptance of Par- 
liament. Surely it was not for such a 
beggarly conclusion as this that the 
Liberals of Northumberland and Ashton- 
under-Lyne made such gigantic efforts ! 
There is no more sincere Liberal in or 
out of Parliament than I am; but when 
I talk about Liberalism I mean the 
genuine article, not the Britannia metal 
which circulates as the counterfeit of 
sterling coin during an electoral contest, 
and is then prudently withdrawn by those 
who have issued it in order to save them- 
selves from the consequences. of a too 
transparent fraud. I trust it will not be 
supposed that all who sit on this side of 
the House are necessarily hostile to the 
existing Government. The réle of Ob- 
struction is now the property of the Con- 
servative Opposition ; and the duty of 
the Irish Party here will be to supply 
that impartial criticism which may allay 
the bitterness of English Party warfare, 
and so conduce to the orderly and Con- 
stitutional despatch of Public Business. 
The Irish Question is a constantly re- 
curring difficulty for English statesmen, 
because it has always been treated by 
them in a hand-to-mouth fashion by 
piecemeal legislation, intended only to 
remove the inconvenience of the hour, 
and without any attempt to provide for 
the future. Then, when a disposition 
to remedy Irish grievances exists in Par- 
liament, it is often repelled by false 
theories about the causes of Irish misery 
and Irish disaffection. At one time 
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we are told that Ireland suffers from 
want of capital, at another that her great 
misfortune is a superabundance of popu- 
lation. The principle of population is 
constantly brought thewend to account 
for Irish poverty by our modern Mal- 
thusians. I utterly deny the Malthusian 
theory—that the tendency of population 
is to press against the means of subsist- 
ence. I hold that the bread-winner of 
the family is able to produce, and does 
produce, more than the family needs to 
consume. I deny the theory more par- 
ticularly in its attempted application to 
Treland ; and I affirm that Ireland never 
has had a population larger than the 
means of subsistence actually produced 
within the four shores of Ireland. That 
parts of Ireland, where the land is very 
poor, are overcrowded, I do not deny. 
I know of places where, if the tenant 
had the land rent free, it would hardly 
afford him comfortable subsistence ; but 
this state of things, where it exists, is 
due to the fact that these people have 
been chased out of their ancestral homes 
where they could well have supported 
themselves and their families. They have 
been hunted out of the rich valleys, and 
obliged to take refuge, like the wild birds, 
in the bogs and the mountains. They 
have been driven forth by the avaricious 
cattle-dealer. If I might parody a well- 
known couplet, I would say— 


“‘Tll fares the land, to graziers’ greed a prey, 
Where beasts accumulate and men decay.” 


It is not, then, over-population, but the 
law of eviction, which produces an un- 
equal distribution of population, that is 
responsible for the mischief; nor is it 
from want of capital, but from want of 
a just distribution of capital, that Ire- 
land suffers. I do not mean to convey 
that the gains of one portion of the 
community should be periodically divided 
among the rest who are less fortunate. 
I cordially repudiate a theory so fatal to 
individual exertion and individual aspi- 
ration. But it seems clear to me that 
the effect of the land system in Ireland 
is to confiscate the capital created by 
industry, and, consequently, to deprive 
industry of the aid necessary to its con- 
tinuous and successful development. I 
make these observations because we 
have now a few political economists in 
the Government, and I wish to say that 
I am not afraid of the most rigid appli- 
cation of the true principles of economic 
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science to the settlement of the Irish 
Land Question. However, there are a 
great many false lights in political eco- 
nomy; and Her Majesty’s Government 
will be disappointed if they expect us 
to receive unchallenged the dicta laid 
down in every manual purporting to 
deal with the subject. We shall hear a 
good deal, too, about the rights of pro- 
perty; and it will be our duty to see 
that these rights are respected in the 
cultivator as well as the owner of the 
soil. He who said that ‘The labourer 
is worthy of his hire,’’ recognized that 
the most sacred right of property rests 
with the worker, in whose strong right 
arm resides the power of creating it. 
But we shall be told of another alleged 
hindrance to Irish prosperity—the land 
agitation. In the Famine of 1846-7, 
the Irish people were good enough to 
lie down and die of hunger, without a 
murmur; and some people have won- 
dered why they were not equally patient 
and self-sacrificing during the last 12 
months. The circumstances of the two 
periods were not dissimilar in many re- 
spects ; but in our time a new spirit has 
entered the souls of the Irish people, 
and they are resolved not to submit to a 
system which threatens their lives, and 
would again have involved them in 
famine, disease, and desolation, if they 
had not resisted by agitation its cruel 
exactions. I do not regret that a little 
more than a year ago I quitted my 
duties in this House to attend the first 
meeting of the land agitation in the 
county of Mayo, which I have the 
honour to represent. At that time the 
late Government, and everyone con- 
nected with it, discredited the fears of 
impending distress ; and if we had been 
influenced by their callous incredulity 
thousands of our people would have 
perished of hunger during the winter 
which has happily passed over without 
any terrible consequences. But we raised 
the cry of a distress which we knew to 
be inevitable, and that cry was borne 
by the Western winds to a generous and 
sympathetic people at the other side of 
the Atlantic. It fell upon the ear and 
penetrated the warm heart of Australia, 
which nobly responded to the call of 
humanity; and thus agitation saved our 
people from famine graves. To those 
kind benevolent people in England and 
Scotland who subscribed we owe also a 
grateful acknowledgment; but to the 
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English Government we owe absolutely 
nothing. We are indebted to it only 
for the attempt which it made to conceal 
our unfortunate condition from the rest 
of the civilized world. Some 35 years 
ago, a prominent English politician, 
describing Ireland as she then was, 
in a crisis similar to that she is 
now passing through, said that the re- 
medy for her condition was revolution. 
Such was the opinion of Mr. Disraeli, 
now Lord Beaconsfield, ex-Prime Minis- 
ter. But Ireland is suffering from the 
same great evil now as that from which 
she suffered then; and if revolution was 
necessary then, a peaceful and Constitu- 
tional, if energetic, agitation now cannot 
be deemed too strong a weapon in the 
hands of the same people, struggling 
for the same right to life, liberty, and 
happiness in their native land. I have 
quoted the ex-Prime Minister. As for 
the right hon. Gentleman now at the 
head of the Government, he stands on a 
pinnacle so exalted as to be far from the 
reach of any eulogy I might venture to 
pass upon him. His present majority 
renders him equally independent of 
praise or censure emanating from this 
quarter of the House; but I would not 
be doing justice to my own feelings if I 
did not say that I rejoice heartily at the 
triumph which he won at the late Elec- 
tion over Lord Beaconsfield. Shortly 
before that Election Lord Beaconsfield, 
with cruel and heartless injustice, de- 
nounced the Party to which I belong as 
‘‘ traitors to their Queen and country.” 
His electoral Manifesto was an unpro- 
voked and unjustifiable assault upon 
Ireland. A truculent production which 
unites with some notorious exploits of 
his early career to earn for him and for 
his name and memory the everlasting 
execration of the Irish race. Well, Sir, 
for the first time in the political history 
of this country, an English Minister has 
appealed in vain to the anti-Irish preju- 
dices of his countrymen ; and his discom- 
fiture affords incontestable proof of the 
growth of Irish political power and the 
advance of Irish opinion in England. 
We now look to the man who has already 
shown some appreciation of the manifold 
wrongs of our country. To uphold the 
principle of nationality in the East, and 
to endeavour to crush it in the West, is 
a policy which can bring nought but 
dishonour and suspicion upon its authors. 
I appeal, then, to the Prime Minister to 
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do justice to his own character as a 
champion of human freedom by doing 
full justice to Ireland. I ask him to be 
true to the cause of humanity at home 
as well as abroad. He will thus leave 
behind him a name of happy remem- 
brance amongst a people whom his 
country has foully wronged, a name 
that will go down to the remotest pos- 
terity in the unclouded effulgence of a 
brilliant and honourable fame. 

Mr. R. POWER seconded the Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment proposed, 

To add, at the end of the Question, the words 
“ And we humbly assure Her Majesty that the 
important and pressing question of the position 
of the occupiers and cultivators of the land in 
Treland deserves the most serious and immediate 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government, with a 
view to the introduction of such legislation as 
will secure to these classes the legitimate fruits 
of their industry.”’—(Mr. O’ Connor Power.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have some 
doubt, Sir, as to what will be the more 
convenient course of debate—convenient 
I mean to the House in general; still, 
as the hour has not yet arrived when a 
large number of its Members usually 
disperse, I am inclined to think it might 
be perhaps well if I rose at the present 
moment, while the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Op- 
position is fresh in the mind of the 
House, and contented myself with only 
a brief, but, I hope, a very respectful 
notice of the interlocutory speech—if so 
I may call it—which has been just de- 
livered by the hon. Member for Mayo 
(Mr. O’Connor Power). First, let mo 
follow my right hon. Friend opposite in 
acknowledging the conspicuous ability 
with which on this occasion the difficult 
duties of the Mover and Seconder of the 
Address have been discharged. I think 
it is not too much to say that my hon. 
Friends have shown, as indicated by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, a re- 
markably just and likewise. an elevated 
conception of the nature of those duties, 
neither, on the one hand, abdicating their 
own individual opinions, nor, on the 
other, importing into this debate such a 
tone as would tend to give it a contro- 
versial character. Both of them, in 
their respective capacities, I welcome as 
valuable additions to the ranks of this 
House. Especially do I welcome my 
hon. Friend the Mover of the Address. 
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When I consider the distinction to which 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
referred — that the distinction of his 
honoured name has now lasted over 100 
years, throughout two unusually pro- 
longed human lives, those of the late 
and the present Earl Grey, I rejoice to 
think that possibly for another half 
century that distinction may be fresh- 
ened and revived in the person of my 
hon. Friend, and I hope that my hon. 
Friend will sustain the lustre of that 
name undiminished. As regards the 
speech of the hon. Member who has 
just sat down, I almost think he has en- 
titled me by the language he has em- 
ployed to urge upon him the duty of 
further considering whether it would be 
wise on his part to place the House in 
the painful position which the prosecu- 
tion of his Amendment would tend to 
bring about of exhibiting a difference of 
opinion upon an occasion when a loyal 
and salutary practice has taught us to 
avoid such difficulties. And then really 
I think it may be very well shown to 
him that there are no principles at issue 
which would make it necessary or seemly 
on his part to force us to a division. 
The charge of the hon. Member ‘for 
Mayo is that Her Majesty’s Government 
had laid before the House a meagre 
programme. He goes beyond that 
charge, and says that the legislation of 
this House for Ireland has been on all 
occasions a hand-to-mouth legislation ; 
and he likewise, describing Gentlemen 
who sit on the opposite side of the 
House, in terms which I do not in any 
way appropriate and adopt, as upholders 
of tyranny, says that the measures we 
have proposed might as well have 
figured in a Speech from the Throne 
under their advice. I doubt the precise 
accuracy of that description. The hon. 
Member is as well, and perhaps better, 
acquainted with the history of the late 
Government than I am; but in the 
“meagre programme” such as it is, 
there is announced a measure for the 
extension of the electoral franchise in 
the cities and towns of Ireland which 
I had thought was from year to year 
earnestly pressed upon the late Parlia- 
ment by those with whom the hon. Gen- 
tleman most sympathizes. It received 
the uniform and universal support of 
the Liberal Party, then in a minority ; 
but, unfortunately, from year to year it 
was rejected by the determined opposi- 
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tion of those who then constituted the 
majority. The hon. Gentleman does 
less than justice to a still earlier Parlia- 
ment if he describes the Irish Land Act 
as hand-to-mouth legislation. My view 
of that measure is a totally different one. 
It seems to me impossible, whether that 
Act be described by friends or foes, to 
give to it such a character as that which 
the hon. Member assigns. It is quite 
evident that the Irish Land Act, whe- 
ther a wise measure or not, whether a 
safe measure or not, whether a sufficient 
measure or not—and upon none of those 
questions do I think this an appro- 
priate occasion for me to deliver a de- 
finitive opinion—was a measure involv- 
ing the adoption of principles of legis- 
lation to which in many respects we 
were unaccustomed—principles of legis- 
lation which unquestionably we should 
have hesitated to introduce into England 
or Scotland, and which nothing but the 
very strong necessity of the case war- 
ranted us in advising Parliament to ac- 
cept, or warranted Parliament in accept- 
ing. However that may be, the hon. 
Member now calls upon us to declare in 
the words of the Amendment that the 
further amendment of the Irish Land 
Act demands our serious and immediate 
consideration. He calls upon the Go- 
vernment as well as the House to be 
parties to that declaration. Is that, I 
ask him, under the circumstances, rea- 
sonable? Only 20 days have elapsed 
since I had the honour of receiving from 
Her Majesty a Commission to form a 
Government. Does the hon. Member 
really believe—is his estimate of the 
character of the Land Question in Ireland 
such as to lead him to think that it 
would have been just or wise on the 
part of an Administration which has not 
existed as an Administration. for more 
than 10 days and which he knew very 
well has been called upon during those 
10 days to address itself to a series of 
the most urgent and difficult problems 
connected with our relations beyond sea 
—does he think it would have been pos- 
sible for us so to acquaint ourselves with 
the whole of the difficult subject on 
which he now calls for a declaration as 
to be in a position to give to Parliament 
and the country the pledge implied in 
the Amendment? He appears to think 
it was our duty to adopt this course, be- 
cause he assigns to the question of land 
tenure in Ireland an importance ap- 
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parently not only overshadowing, but 
almost absorbing, that of every other 
question. That is the justification of 
his Amendment. Is thata rational view 
under the circumstances? Is it not eur 
duty, before we give any pledge as to 
further legislation generally affecting 
the tenure of land in Ireland, to ascer- 
tain what is the nature of the case 
which should call for such legislation, 
and what is the nature of the provisions 
by which that legislation should be 
made? Is it not our duty to consider 
how far the recent distress and difficulty 
in Ireland has been the growth of tem- 
porary circumstances which a happier 
course of the seasons may, perhaps, in a 
great degree set aside, and how far it 
indicates any necessity of the character 
to which the hon. Member has referred ? 
He thinks apparently that it is the duty 
of the Government in this country to set 
forth in the Speech of the Sovereign a 
list of the most important questions 
awaiting the attention of Parliament. I 
speak with great respect when I venture 
to inform him that that is nota principle 
on which the Queen’s Speech ought to 
be framed. It must necessarily be 
framed, if it is to follow the rules of 
prudence and of practice, not with a 
view to setting forth all the greatest 
questions which may demand the atten- 
tion of Parliament, but with the view 
to setting forth those questions in re- 
gard to which there is reasonable ex- 
pectation that attention in the actual 
Session to which alone the Speech has 
reference may be called. That is the 
principle upon which we have gone. 
‘We have not sought to excite any san- 
guine expectations as to legislation 
during the present Session. We are 
aware, unfortunately, of the fact that, 
instead of commencing in the first week 
of February, we commence on the 20th 
May, when a very small portion indeed 
of the ordinary and necessarily Sessional 
Business has been transacted, and when 
the time at our disposal is exceedingly 
limited. Under those circumstances, the 
programme which the hon. Member for 
Mayo calls a meagre programme, I en- 
treat him in a more favourable mood to 
be satisfied to call a modest programme; 
and in case we should be able to obtain 
the judgment of Parliament on the mea- 
sures enumerated in the Speech, to- 
gether, of course, with other measures 
less salient in character, I, for my part, 
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shall be very glad to think that so small 
a fraction of a Session shall not have been 
passed without something being done. 
It may be convenient if I say, in answer 
to a remark made earlier in the evening, 
that no Notice has been given in this 
House of the introduction of the Burials 
Bill, because, being anxious to economise 
the time of Parliament, and as far as 
possible to keep both Houses simultane- 
ously at work, we do not abandon that 
idea, which must be finally disposed of 
in a few days, that it may be more con- 
venient and that time will be economised 
in this, if we should be able to present 
the Burials Bill to the notice of the 
House of Lords. With regard to the 
speech of my right hon. Friend on the 
opposite Bench, I have no complaint to 
make of its general tone. Necessarily 
a speech so delivered by a Gentleman in 
his position assumes more or less the 
character of a panegyric upon the prin- 
ciples of foreign policy pursued by the 
late Administration. I shall not attempt 
to meet those portions of the speech 
by offering any defence or vindication 
of the foreign policy which was in gene- 
ral recommended by the Liberal Party 
in the last Parliament—first of all, be- 
cause we have had ample oprortunities 
of illustrating and enlarging upon those 
principles during the late incidents of 
the Election ; and, secondly, because I 
think that it is a first duty attaching to a 
Minister on the occasion on which I have 
the honour of addressing the House 
sedulously to avoid any language which 
would unnecessarily set up or widen a 
ground of difference, especially in refer- 
ence to the policy pursued abroad be- 
tween Her Majesty’s Government and 
those who sit opposite. I will therefore 
content myself with echoing words used 
by the Leader of the Opposition. I 
entirely agree with him that a Party 
acceding to power from Opposition is 
not thereby entitled to disown principles 
on which it has spoken and acted when 
it occupied those Benches ; and, further, 
I think I might say that we do not con- 
sider that we have to withdraw or that 
we have to explain any principles we 
have so recommended. But in saying 
that my desire, above all, is to avoid 
giving anything of a controversial cha- 
racter to such a declaration. And if, 
happily, we have arrived at a point 
when circumstances impose upon the 
two great Parties in, this House and in 
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this country a plain duty to pursue a 
certain course that may be found in 
some degree consistent with the ideas 
on which they have heretofore acted, so 
much the better. Do not let the conse- 
quences of the controversies that are 
gone by be unnecessarily imported into 
the settlement of questions that are to 
come. [Cheers.] I am very glad of 
that cheer; if it be ironical it will, not- 
withstanding, be thankfully accepted in 
the sense in which I feel myself entitled 
to accept it. If it be sincere, it can 
only command the expression of my 
gratitude. My right hon. Friend has 
not touched with seriousness, with gra- 
vity, upon any point, excepting one, in 
the Royal Speech. He has accepted 
with readiness, even with gladness, the 
manner in which we advised the Sove- 
reign to lay stress upon the execution of 
the Treaty of Berlin. And I am per- 
fectly aware, first of all, that the Treaty 
never was described in terms of general 
censure by my noble Friend who sits 
near me, by myself, or by others in the 
other House of Parliament. Whatever 
opinions we might have held as to some 
of the changes which were made in the 
Treaty, they were opinions as to the 
course taken by the Representatives of 
Great Britain in the discussion which 

receded the conclusion of the Treaty. 
Ve never dissembled the fact, but, on 
the contrary, were too glad to acknow- 
ledge that great things for human hap- 
piness and for the relief of human 
misery were accomplished through the 
Treaty of Berlin. Even had it not been 
so we should have been bound to respect 
an instrument which had taken its place 
in International Law. We had no diffi- 
culty in conforming, as my right hon. 
Friend uses the expression, to estab- 
lished facts, and it would have been our 
duty to conform to the Treaty of Berlin 
even had we been less sensible of the 
unquestionable truth that many great 
and valuable provisions were promul- 
gated to the world on that authority— 
the highest authority which they could 
possibly receive—namely, the united 
authority of the Great Powers of Europe. 
My right hon. Friend finds no serious 
difficulty in the way until he comes 
to the words that in accordance with 
the views expressed in the prior para- 
graph Her Majesty has deemed it 
expedient to despatch an Ambassador 
Extraordinary to the Court of the 
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Sultan. In the announcement of that 
intention my right hon. Friend finds 
ground for some anxiety—at all events, 
for some curiosity. He supposed that it 
must indicate very grave intentions of a 
very novel character; and at the same 
time he described it, if I understood him 
rightly, as a very novel and unusual 
step. Now, the step of appointing an 
Ambassador Extraordinary or a Special 
Ambassador—for I am not at all aware 
that there is any distinction between the 
two—is not quite so unusual as my right 
hon. Friend appears to imagine, for only 
two years have elapsed since that, very 
same step was taken by the late Go- 
vernment, and I presume upon grounds 
by no means otherwise than analogous 
to the grounds on which we have now 
acted. Sir Henry Elliot was the Ambas- 
sador of England at Constantinople. In 
that capacity he had acted with Lord 
Salisbury at the Conference held in that 
city. Circumstances made Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government believe that after 
that Conference had concluded it would 
be possible for them to carry on very 
important communications with Constan- 
tinople, at any rate, for a time, through 
another channel. Sir Henry Elliot re- 
ceived leave of absence, and Sir Henry 
Layard was sent to Constantinople as 
Special Ambassador. I am not aware 
that there is any distinction recognized 
between the phrase applied to the mis- 
sion of Sir Henry Layard and that ap- 
plied to the mission of my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Goschen). Substantially I 
believe the measures to be of the same 
kind. At any rate, I have no difficulty 
in meeting the reasonable question 
which has been put by the Leader of 
the Opposition. He asks—What are 
the powers of a Special Ambassador ? 
A Special Ambassador carries with him 
no powers other than those which attach 
to an ordinary Ambassador. He asks 
what is meant by putting pressure upon 
the Porte, and whether it means that Her 
Majesty’s Government have adopted the 
expression of my hon. Friend the Mover 
of the Address. Now, I have no diffi- 
culty in adopting that expression of my 
hon. Friend, though perhaps I might 
possibly, without being unreasonable, 
beg off from acknowledging every 
phrase which might drop from an inde- 
pendent Member in discharging so diffi- 
cult a duty. But ifI am asked what is 
meant by using pressure upon the Porte, 
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I will refer to the speech of the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, for the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer him- 
self, in his description of the satisfaction 
with which he viewed our recognition of 
the Treaty of Berlin, said, and with 
great truth, that the Treaty of Berlin is 
an international instrument subscribed 
by all the Powers of Europe, including 
Turkey, and gives us a right to insist on 
the fulfilment of its conditions. As to 
putting pressure upon the Porte, I 
really would suggest to my hon. Friend, 
if it is more pleasing to the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that he should 
strike out of his speech the words 
‘‘ putting pressure,” and substitute the 
words ‘insist on the fulfilment of the 
conditions of the Treaty ” as the phrase. 
I need not say, therefore, that there is 
nothing in the use of the phrase in 
question to warrant the supposition that 
it implies anything unusual. With re- 
spect to the use of force, to which refer- 
ence was made in the speech of the 
Leader of the Opposition, he may rest 
assured that Her Majesty’s Government 
are a great deal too conscious of the 
gravity of all the principles and of all 
the results involved in such an idea to 
come to any conclusion of that kind, or 
to entertain any question of that kind, 
except when they are in the fullest pos- 
session of all the circumstances which 
may go to determine their conduct in a 
given case, and when they feel they are 
in a position to appreciate them as they 
deserve. I remember that shortly after 
the Conference at Constantinople, Lord 
Salisbury, in the House of Lords—I 
think before he had become Foreign 
Minister—said, with great truth, that 
he did not set aside as an impossibility 
the use of force in any given case; yet 
he spoke of it as one of the gravest 
questions that could possibly engage the 
attention of any Government, and a 
thing to which nothing short of inca- 
pacity or of temper, going to the extent 
of insanity, could induce anyone to re- 
sort without the strongest justification. 
If I am asked, then, what is the special 
purpose which my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Goschen) has been solicited to un- 
dertake in this arduous mission, I will 
briefly reply. The House is aware that 
a Circular Note has been addressed by 
Lord Granville to the Powers of Europe 
on the necessity of urging a prompt 
fulfilment of: the unfulfilled - stipula- 
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tions of the Treaty of Berlin. I called 
it a Circular Note: I might call it a cir- 
cular despatch. When that despatch 
has taken other form, as I expect it will 
from the combined action of the Powers 
in a very brief period, it will be in a 
condition for Parliament justly to appre- 
ciate, and it, with other Papers, will 
then be laid on the Table. But that 
does not of itself explain the mission of 
the Special Ambassador, nor, on the 
other hand, does it require that I should 
make any excessive demand on hon. 
Members when I ask them to consider 
what a great advantage it is for the 
Government to be represented by a 
statesman with whom, during all the 
years of his public life, they have been 
in intimate and confidential communica- 
tion, and who completely concurs with 
them on all the phases of this great 
Eastern Question. It was not possible 
to convey to Sir Henry Layard, though 
he is undoubtedly a very able man, and 
certainly anxious to do his duty in giving 
effect to the views of the Government, 
such an impression, and such a complete 
and comprehensive knowledge of the 
views of the Government as, even with- 
out specific instructions, would have been 
possessed by our Special Ambassador. 
However, he will carry special instruc- 
tions, and we are convinced that his 
mission will greatly tend to the clearing 
away of those misapprehensions between 
the Porte and the British Government 
from which, as we think, considerable 
inconvenience has arisen. Now, there 
are two practical questions evidently re- 
quiring, critical as they now are, that 
they should be treated by someone who 
is not merely in an official sense, but in 
the strictest manner, the representative 
of the views of the Government—one 
relates to the Frontier of Greece, which 
undoubtedly is an urgent question—and 
the other, which I regret to say, if not 
greater, is still more urgent, is the ques- 
tion relating to the Southern Frontier 
of Montenegro. That question is in a 
state so critical, that we are not abso- 
lutely secure even of the maintenance of 
peace. Itis complicated by a variety of 
difficulties, and we feel the greatest 
anxiety with regard to it, and we have 
taken all the means in our power to 
promote its rapid solution on the basis 
of the European concert. But unques- 
tionably in matters so delicate, we shall 
feel that we have the greatest advantage 
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in being represented by a Gentleman 
who has gone from our side, and who, 
without any disparagement of our official 
Representative, must be able to convey to 
the Porte the views on which we are 
prepared to act with far greater accuracy 
and completeness than could be done by 
any person in different circumstances. 
I will not scruple to say that there are 
one or two points on which we are dis- 
posed to believe that misapprehensions 
do prevail in the mind of the Ottoman 
Government, and which it is greatly for 
the European interest and for the in- 
terest of the Ottoman Porte to remove. 
We are under the apprehension that the 
Ottoman Empire has been led to imbibe 
in modes more or less defined, but some- 
times pretty well defined, the belief that 
this country entertains so profound and 
vital an interest of its own, separate from 
the other Powers of Europe, in the 
maintenance of the Ottoman Empire, 
whatever may be its conduct towards its 
subjects, and whatever its internal con- 
dition, that do what they will they may 
reckon in the last resort upon our ulti- 
mate support. Now, if that be an opi- 
nion prevalent in the British Parlia- 
ment, and if it be the conviction of the 
British nation, then by all means let the 
Porte be encouraged to entertain it. 
Unhappily, we have had in the history 
of the last three or four years too good 
evidence that that misapprehension has 
been entertained, and that, entertaining 
that impression, the Turks have gone 
forward to a crisis in which the results 
they anticipated have not been realized ; 
but, on the contrary, the consequences 
have been most disastrous to that Km- 
pire without corresponding benefit to 
this country. We certainly do not share 
that opinion with regard to the special 
and separate interest of this country in 
the Porte. I will show you in few words 
that we have no extreme opinions as to 
the removal of the Turkish Empire from 
the soil it now occupies; but we do not 
share that opinion which we believe has 
been disastrous to the Government and 
people of Turkey ; and obviously, as we 
do not share that view, it is desirable 
that we should put an end to a dan- 
gerous condition. Now, there is another 
misapprehension entertained, undoubt- 
edly lying deep in the mind of the Otto- 
man Government, which we are also 
desirous to remove. It is quite of a 
different character. There is an appre- 
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hension on their part that England is 
disposed to trespass on their rights of 
sovereignty in Asia. ‘This idea has 
grown, whether naturally or unnaturally 
I will not say, out of the provisions of 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention. We 
have obtained rights of sole interfer- 
ence in Turkey, which rights I have no 
doubt Her Majesty’s late Government 
intended to apely simply for the benefit 
of the subjects of Turkey, and, there- 
fore, for the benefit of the Government 
of Turkey—do not let it be supposed 
that I am charging any other intention 
—but I do not doubt at all that, asa 
matter of fact, the Government of Tur- 
key have been led to attach to that Con- 
vention more or less the idea and appre- 
hension that it is intended to establish 
a basis on which England may invade 
and impair their rights of sovereignty 
in Asia. Well, that misapprehension is 
one which I think it most desirable to 
remove. We do not desire to see foreign 
influences established in Turkey; we 
desire to see the obligations of Turkey 
carefully and faithfully fulfilled, and 
fulfilled under the high sanction of Euro- 
pean authority ; but separate foreign in- 
fluences, the influence of this Power or 
of that Power, we regard as the sure 
and fertile source of jealousy, of dis- 
union, aye, even of more acute mischief, 
possibly of disturbance and bloodshed. 
We, whatever our historical opinions 
may be, have no desire—I have never 
expressed a desire—to reduce the geo- 
graphical limits within which the supre- 
macy of the Sultan of Turkey remains. 
I may speak of myself, because I have 
been supposed to be a representative of 
extreme opinions; but I never proposed 
the abolition of the authority of the 
Sultan, either as Suzerain or as Sultan, 
in any part of his Dominions. I pro- 
posed, undoubtedly, that Turkish ad- 
ministration should cease in certain Pro- 
vinces, and it has ceased there; but I 
believe, if we could solve the difficult 
problem of establishing a relation be- 
tween the Sultan and his subjects condu- 
cive to and consistent with the full de- 
velopment of their prosperity, with the 
enjoyment of local liberties, and with 
the control of their strictly local affairs, 
then that supremacy of the Sultan may 
even come to play a useful part in the 
exclusion of other influences from 
abroad, from whatever quarter derived, 
which would lead to rivalry, jealousy, 
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and possibly hostility. I hope that, in 
what I have said, I have shown sufii- 
ciently to the House that these are 
matters with regard to which we might 
very well desire that, both with a view 
to a more amicable and satisfactory con- 
duct of our relations with, and to the 
better condition of the population of 
Turkey, and to the welfare of the 
Turkish Government itself, we might 
obviate all risk of a recurrence of the 
mischief which has followed from the 
prevalence of illusions in that country, 
and might lay the foundations of our 
future intercourse in a perfectly clear 
apprehension of the views entertained 
on the one side and on the other. It 
was stated, I think, by the late Prime 
Minister, in the last speech he delivered 
in his place before the Dissolution, that 
he viewed the state of Europe as critical. 
I should certainly not be justified in 
denying that; if I am to look at certain 
questions and to consider them locally, 
the state of those questions is eminently 
critical. Neither do I deny that the 
mismanagement of those local questions 
might give them a wider character, and 
might warrant such a description of the 
condition of Europe at large. But setting 
aside those contingencies, which I hope 
may be avoided, I trust we are not in a 
condition which calls for the employ- 
ment of such an epithet. The reason 
why I think we may take a view by 
some shades more favourable is this. 
Undoubtedly we have very grave mat- 
ters to deal with in Europe, matters 
graver still elsewhere; but we know 
that there is a great instrument placed 
in the hands of civilized mankind — 
namely, the consent of the Great 
Powers for beneficial purposes; and 
we are entitled to believe that that 
consent—that harmony at the present 
moment exists. So far as we know, 
there are no developed signs of differ- 
ence of views. There have been signs 
which have led to the inference of jea- 
lousy ; but those signs have not been 
confirmed by such experiences as we 
have had. On the contrary, the assur- 
ances which have reached us from every 
quarter are in their nature satisfactory 
assurances. It will be our most sacred 
duty and constant effort to maintain the 
state of harmonious feeling among the 
Powers by declining to give in to the 
slightest indication of separate aims or 
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We shall endeavour to maintain that 
concert, and I know no reason why we 
should not hope to succeed in that effort. 
I need not say much on the other points 
touched on by my right hon. Friend. 
He said, and truly said, that there 
ought to be great caution in distributing 
blame on a matter like that of the In- 
dian finance. At the same time I did 
not understand my hon. Friend the 
seconder of the Address to intend to 
fix blame on any person in particular. 
I understand him only to imply a strong 
opinion that somewhere or other serious 
blame must be due. It would not have 
been proper for us to have stated so 
much in the Speech of Her Majesty. | It 
is not necessary for me to adopt that 
opinion as it stands; but I must say I 
cannot besurprised, when it is recollected 
how much this question of the Estimates 
of the Afghan War was discussed in the 
last Session of Parliament, how earnest 
were the instances of many Members to 
the effect that those low Estimates of ex- 
penditure could not possibly be trust- 
worthy, when I know how certain it is 
that the tenour of our debates must be 
thoroughly known in India, and that 
those connected with the formation of 
these Estimates had every advantage 
that could possibly lead them to observe 
the utmost caution and circumspection— 
when I know all that, and when I seo 
the strangeness of the revelation made 
to us at the last moment, although I 
carefully refrain from stating that blame 
is due, yet I think the opinion that 
blame is due, and serious blame, without 
fastening prematurely it on particular 
persons, is an opinion which I can, to a 
certain extent, sympathize with. That, 
however, is a point which the House will 
be called upon to search into, and it is 
not necessary to make it at present the 
subject of detailed discussion. My right 
hon. Friend finds a difficulty in an ex- 
pression in the paragraph relating to 
Afghanistan. He is satisfied with the 
general tenour of the paragraph ; but he 
wants to know what we mean by— 
“Such institutions as may be found best fitted 
to secure the independence of its people and to 
restore their friendly relations with my Indian 
Empire.” 
With regard to the word “ institutions,” 
undoubtedly you may apply it to those 
fully developed and elaborate results 
of the labours of many generations as 
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or you may apply the phrase to that 
wonderful work which the statesmen of 
the American Revolution put together 
with a skill which, I think, is almost 
unparalleled in human history, when at 
the end of their Revolution they con- 
structed what is now known as the 
American Constitution. But the word 
‘‘institution”’ is also capable of a very 
much simpler meaning. I apprehend 
that when a patriarchal chieftain sat 
under an oak tree and administered jus- 
tice, either by general consent or with 
an authority recognized by his people, 
he, sitting under that oak tree, was the 
institution of the Government under 
which he lived. Therefore, if we are 
happily able to make arrangements, or 
to assist arrangements—for we are not 
desirous to be the makers of these 
arrangements, but we wish to reduce to 
a minimum our part in them, and only 
to discharge the responsibility which in 
marching to Afghanistan we have in- 
curred—if we can favour, concur in, or 
promote in any friendly manner the 
establishment of regular order or rule 
in that country under authority which 
the people may be disposed to recog- 
nize, we shall have succeeded in accom- 
plishing the formation of those institu- 
tions which I am afraid have, to a certain 
extent, puzzled the mind of my right 
hon. Friend. As far as the Transvaal 
is concerned, the case is very much the 
same. Ido not know whether there is 
an absolute union of opinion on this side 
of the House as to the policy in which 
the assumption of the Transvaal ori- 
ginated. Undoubtedly, as far as I am 
myself concerned, I did not approve of 
that assumption. I took no part in 
questioning it, nor in the attempt to 
condemn it; because, in my opinion, 
whether the assumption was wise or un- 
wise, it having been done, no good, but 
only mischief, was to be done by the in- 
tervention of this House. But whatever 
ouroriginal opinions were on that policy— 
and the opinions of the majority of those 
who sit on this side of the House were de- 
cidedly adverse to it—we had to confront 
a state of facts, and the main fact which 
met us was the existence of the large 
Native population in the Transvaal, to 
whom, by the establishment of the 
Queen’s supremacy, we hold ourselves to 
have given a pledge. That is the ac- 
ceptance of facts, and that is the sense 
in which my right hon. Friend, and all 
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those who sit near him, may, if they 
think fit, say we accept the principles on 
which the late Government proceeded. 
It is quite possible to accept the conse- 
quences of a policy, and yet to retain 
the original difference of opinion with 
regard to the character of that policy as 
long as it was a matter of discussion. I 
think there are no other points on which 
it is necessary for me to detain you, un- 
less it be to say a few words with respect 
to Ireland and the Peace Preservation 
Act. I can assure the House that we 
are fully sensible of the heavy responsi- 
bility which rests either on the renewal 
or on the abandonment of exceptional 
legislation. The Speech declares, in 
terms as clear and as strong as they can 
be made, that the first duty of every Go- 
vernment is the provision of adequate se- 
curity for life and property. Thatis the 
principle which we take this opportunity 
of emphatically announcing, in order to 
show how completely we desire to be bound 
by it. It is while recognizing that prin- 
ciple that we have arrived advisedly at the 
conclusion that we should best discharge 
our duty to the country by the advice we 
have given to Her Majesty not to ask Par- 
liament, under existing circumstances, 
for a renewal of the exceptional legisla- 
tion. With respect to the advances, I 
have only to thank the Leader of the 
Opposition for the salutary caution which 
he has given us against the adoption of 
new and large principles in a matter so 
delicate, and likewise in itself so excep- 
tional, as the provision of such funds 
for the relief of local distress. The 
paragraph in the Speech makes no re- 
ference at all to the introduction of any 
new principle, but simply to the fact 
that the plans which have been received 
and virtually sanctioned will require 
probably a larger sum of money than 
has been sanctioned by the Legislature, 
and that in that case we are prepared to 
ask the Legislature to enter, if neces- 
sary, upon the consideration of such 
measures as we may have to submit. 
I have already apologized for what I 
call the modest, but what the hon. 
Member for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power) 
called the meagre list of measures which 
we have presented in the Speech, nor is 
there any other matter upon which I 
wish to trouble the House except a sub- 
ject not directly connected with our de- 
bate this evening, but which is yet ap- 
propriate to the present time, and which 
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I think calls upon me for a word. It is 
not a subject of a controversial character, 
or I should have greater difficulty in re- 
ferring to it. I wish to draw the atten- 
tion of the House for one moment to the 
fact that on the last three occasions of a 
change of Administration the method 
pursued bythe outgoing Government has 
been peculiar. From my quoting the last 
three changes which have occurred, it 
will be obvious that I do not refer to 
anything that belongs exclusively to 
one side of the House or to the other. 
In December, 1868, in February, 1874, 
and again in May, 1880, a change of 
Administration was made. Usually, in 
this country, changes of Administration 
are connected with the Votes of Parlia- 
ment. It is when they are connected 
with the Votes of Parliament that we 
regard them as thoroughly normal and 
regular. I wish to bear testimony in 
favour of the regular and normal method 
of procedure. The method pursued in 
1841, when the Government of Lord 
Melbourne found itself in a minority at 
the Elections, the method pursued in 
1859, when in like manner the Govern- 
ment of Lord Derby was in a minority 
at the Elections, and when in each case 
they met the Parliament and allowed a 
Vote to be taken on their conduct, un- 
doubtedly was that which most tho- 
roughly satisfies the spirit of our Con- 
stitution. In these three cases it has 
unfortunately happened, or it has been 
thought, that the immediate and urgent 
exigencies of the public interest made 
it necessary to adopt a summary method 
of proceeding, and to resign on the re- 
sult of the Elections as popularly known, 
without taking the more strictly Consti- 
tutional course of abiding a judgment of 
the House of Commons. Now, I have 
thought it was desirable, on behalf of 
the old and better system, to place upon 
record these few words of comment. I 
myself, of course, am fully responsible 
for one of these cases—namely, the case 
of 1874. If we had not retired as we 
did, we should have seriously abridged 
the Session of that year; and everyone 
who knows what are the duties of Par- 
liament, what are the calls of this vast 
and diversified Empire, and how unequal 
this House is, even with its unparalleled 
exertions, to meet the whole of these 
calls, must at once perceive that the 
saving of its time is, under certain cir- 
cumstances, invaluable. Whenever that 
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motive does not operate with the same 
commanding force with which it ope- 
rated in 1874, and with which, as I am 
fully prepared to assert, it has operated 
more stringently now, I hope the old 
method of the Constitution will not be 
forgotten, and that the Party in power 
which has submitted its claims to the 
judgment of the country will be content 
to ascertain that judgment in the most 
regular manner—namely, by awaiting 
the issue of discussion and a Vote in 
that Parliament itself when the House 
of Commons re-assembles. I thank the 
House for having listened so attentively 
to me on this occasion. I hope [ 
have not omitted any points to which 
our attention has been drawn, and I 
would venture to renew my appeal to 
the Mover of the Amendment. He 
made an announcement which I am 
sure must be most agreeable to us all. 
He said the function of himself and of 
all those with whom he acted had 
changed, and, apparently anticipating 
sharp collisions between the two sides of 
the House, he offered us his good offices, 
and said it would be his duty to mediate. 
Now, having taken upon himself to vo- 
lunteer in the kindest manner the dis- 
charge of this function, I beseech him 
not to depart on the first night of the 
Session from his benevolent profession, 
but to give us a practical instance of it 
in allowing us to observe the established 
and really wise practice of carrying 
unanimously the expression of our duti- 
ful loyalty to the foot of the Throne. 
Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
did not intend to comment upon the 
matters of foreign policy mentioned in 
the Royal Speech, not because he was 
not convinced of the importance of those 
subjects, but because he knew that they 
were in better hands than his; and he 
was sure that his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power) 
would not have pressed his Amend- 
ment upon the House, if Irish domestic 
questions had received the same at- 
tention as questions of foreign policy. 
He (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) should not 
have troubled the House, but for one 
serious omission in the Speech from the 
Throne. It really was a matter of the 
greatest importance that such an omis- 
sion in the programme of the Govern- 
ment should Ss pointed out to the House, 
and that the sense of the House should 
be taken upon the subject. He rose in 
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no spirit of hostility to Her Majesty’s 
Government, and the fact of his speak- 
ing from that side of the House had 
nothing to do with his own personal 
feelings towards the Liberal Party. 
The cowl did not make the monk, 
nor the seat the Conservative. There 
was one great question before all 
others occupying the attention of the 
people of Ireland, and that was the 
Land Question. Nor was it alone the 
people of Ireland whose attention this 
subject seemed to occupy; for anyone 
who had come into that House at the 
beginning of the present Sitting would 
have been struck with the fact that the 
Land Question overshadowed, if it did 
not absorb, all other questions. That 
was proved by one hon. Member after 
another starting up and announcing his 
intention of stating how it should be 
settled. It was wonderful, under those 
circumstances, how the Land Question 
could have escaped the Speech from the 
Throne. But it was not even mentioned, 
although it was evident it was not only 
the question of the day—the question of 
the hour—the question of the moment, 
but one which occupied the minds of the 
dwellers in each of the Three Kingdoms. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of Her Majesty’s Government spoke of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mayo as having sought to impose upon 
the Government an impossible task. 
He seemed to be under the impression 
that the Irish people invited the Govern- 
ment to propose some instant settlement 
of the Land Question. That surely was 
a misconception. The hon. Member for 
Mayo did not suggest that the question 
should be settled that Session, or even 
that any plan should be suggested for 
its settlement. No doubt there were 
great differences to be reconciled, and 
difficulties to be removed which could 
not be dealt with that Session; but what 
he did suggest was something more 
moderate and more modest. He sug- 
gested that Her Majesty’s Government 
might in the gracious Speech from 
the Throne have held out some evi- 
dence, or offered some promise, which 
would show that the question was 
in their minds. What was really de- 
sired was that the Government should 
let the Irish people know that they were 
interested in that question, and that 
they were preparing some way for its 
settlement. ‘Two or three lines couched 
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in sympathetic terms in the Queen’s 
Speech to this effect would have pre- 
vented the great disappointment which 
it was evident existed in the minds of 
the Irish people, who usually looked to 
a Liberal Government for relief for their 
grievances. The greater part of Her 
Majesty’s Speech was occupied with an- 
nouncements of policy wholly vague and 
undetermined, which could not by any 
possibility be settled that Session, but 
which might take several successive 
years to carry out. For instance, the 
allusion to Afghanistan, where Her Ma- 
jesty was made to announce that the 
end in view had not yet been obtained. 
Had the Government any idea, or had 
they made up their minds what was to 
be accomplished? He did not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had lately 
travelled through the more southern 
parts of that country; but, if so, he 
must have been struck by the fact that 
at present there was an extraordinary 
flood of emigration from Ireland, and 
that strong, vigorous, and tolerably well- 
to-do people were leaving their native 
country because they despaired of se- 
curing the fruits of their labour in con- 
sequence of the present land system. 
The attachment of the Irish rural popu- 
lation to their native country was some- 
thing almost unique; and even those 
emigrants who were most successful in 
the United States had a deep and pas- 
sionate yearning to return if they could 
to the land of their birth. He referred 
to that fact to show that the reason must 
be strong indeed which urged the Irish 
population on in this vast exodus across 
the ocean. Short as the Session might 
be, the Government might have adopted 
some sort of suspensory legislation which 
would have checked some of the worst 
evils of the existing land system until 
the time came for introducing some 
broad and comprehensive scheme for 
dealing with it. He was convinced that 
there were Members on the Treasury 
Bench who gave their deep and close 
attention to that subject; and he hoped 
that the present Government would have 
it in their destiny—and a great and 
glorious destiny it would be—to settle 
that troubled question. What he com- 
plained of was, that nothing on the 
whole subject had been put into the 
Royal Speech, and no indication had been 
given to Ireland that the recent change 
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of Government would be for the better 
for that country. There had often been 
disappointment in the minds of Irish 
people when a new Government came 
into power, sometimes with and some- 
times without good reason; but it wasa 
habit with the Irish people always to 
look to a Liberal Government for mea- 
sures of redress. The present Prime 
Minister was the first English Premier 
who had ever risked his reputation on 
the introduction of great and statesman- 
like legislation for the benefit of Ireland. 
Mr. Fox had long ago declared in that 
House that Ireland: should be governed 
in accordance with Irish ideas; and he 
(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) believed the more 
that idea was carried out the more loyal 
would be the people of Ireland to the 
Queen of the United Kingdom. He 
trusted that the thread of legislation 
which had been snapped six years ago 
would be knit together again by the 
great statesman now at the head of the 
Government. But it was certain that 
feelings of surprise and disappoint- 
ment had been engendered among the 
Irish people to an extent that they 
felt distrust even of their own Mem- 
bers who appeared to be too closely 
allied with the Liberal Party. It was 
essential that Irish Members should 


support the Amendment, in order to ob-. 


tain some distinct assurance, not that 
the great Irish Land Question would 
now be at once and for ever settled in 
the course of the next few months, but 
that, at least, no time would be lost by 
the Government in dealing with the 
question. He urged the Government to 
follow the elementary principles of the 
simplest statesmanship in dealing with 
this vital question; and he hoped the 
House would not be allowed to separate 
without receiving some indication from 
the Government that it would receive 
attention. He hoped that some assur- 
ance would be given that a comprehen- 
sive scheme would be introduced, and 
that the Irish people would not be com- 
pelled to believe that they had gained 
nothing by the overthrow of a Ministry 
in whose downfall they all rejoiced. 

Mr. A. MOORE said, no Resolution 
could be framed in more moderate lan- 
guage than that presented for the adop- 
tion of the House, for everyone was 
most anxious to hear what were the 
views of Her Majesty’s Government on 


this Land Question, and the entire omis- 
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sion of the subject from the Royal 
Speech, which he looked upon as an un- 
pardonable defect, could not but cause 
much disappointment. It had been said, 
and he knew very well it was so, that 
the Liberal Party in the course of two 
months could not initiate a measure that 
would deal with the question in all its 
bearings ; but, so far from any measure 
being hinted at in the gracious Speech 
to which the House had listened, there 
was no allusion to that great and burn- 
ing question which occupied the mind 
of every person on the other side of the 
Channel. Ireland was much in need of 
some sense of security which would 
allay the unhealthy agitation which pre- 
vailed throughout the country on that 
question; and he deplored that the 
people had not had the assurance given 
them—looking to the Liberal Govern- 
ment, as they did, with some expectation 
of liberal and earnest treatment—that 
a measure dealing with the Land and 
Tenant Right Questions would be 
brought forward, not necessarily in the 
course of the present short Session, but 
at the earliest opportunity. He ap- 
plauded the Land Act of 1870—it had 
removed many difficulties and allayed 
many prejudices; but that Act had not 
settled the question. Though that Act 
stood out as a great landmark in the 
history of agrarian legislation, it left 
defects untouched which now called for 
reform. Eviction by the gradual raising 
of rent and forfeiture of compensation 
on non-payment of rent were evils to be 
remedied ; and a small sum might well 
be voted by Parliament as an experi- 
ment towards establishing peasant pro- 
prietary. That burden would not fall 
on English taxpayers; but the Irish 
Church Fund might be made to bear it. 
He asked for a distinct assurance with 
regard to the question, for it was one 
which might be settled without delay. 
When the Government came into Office 
they found a scheme of peasant proprie- 
tary cut and dried and ready to hand. 
The present, therefore, was a favourable 
opportunity for acceding to the views of 
those who held opinions similar to his 
own. Nothing, he believed, could have 
a better effect on the Irish peasant than 
the consciousness that every hour he 
spent and every shilling he laid out in 
improving his farm would be to the last- 
ing benefit of his children and himself. 
He hoped the Government would there- 
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fore determine in favour of giving a trial 
to the system of peasant proprietorship 
in Ireland, and contended that nothing 
would tend more to solidify the relations 
between the two countries, and to settle 
the internal affairs of the country itself, 
than a large increase in the number of 
the owners of the land. 

Mr. STORER thought the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just down (Mr. A. Moore), 
and those who held similar opinions, 
might derive some comfort from the 
fact that no allusion was made in the 
Speech from the Throne to the deplor- 
able condition of agriculture in Eng- 
land. He (Mr. Storer) strongly depre- 
cated the absence from it of any sym- 
pathy with the agricultural interest in 
respect of the severe distress from which 
it had so long suffered, an omission he 
could not understand, except under the 
supposition that the Government con- 
sidered the agricultural interest beneath 
their notice. It might have been sup- 
posed that at a time like the present— 
a time of almost unparalleled agricul- 
tural distress, not only in Ireland, but 
in England—some measure of relief or 
some consolatory notice would have been 
foreshadowed in the Message from the 
Throne, and he hoped the Government 
would take the earliest opportunity of 
making amends for the grave omission 
of which they had been guilty. He re- 
gretted that this had not been the case, 
for there were many causes of complaint 
on the part of the agriculturists of this 
country which might well receive the 
attention of the Legislature. At the 
late Election the Liberals gave out that 
they were going to be the farmers’ 
friends ; but up to the present there had 
not been many indications of their being 
about to act up to their protestations. 
He held that the Ministry at the pre- 
sent most trying crisis in agricultural 
affairs should, without delay, give it 
their gravest consideration. The ques- 
tion was not peculiar to Ireland, but 
was the topic on every tongue through- 
out this country also; and when foreign 
competition was now threatening to de- 
stroy the agricultural interest in Eng- 
land, the omission of the subject from 
the Speech was unpardonable. He 
could not, however, support the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. T. P.O’CONNOR said, he wished 
to make some observations on the ques- 
tion before the House, and he was en- 
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couraged to do so by the knowledge of 
the fact that at the moment he was ad- 
dressing a large majority of Gentlemen 
who were in the same position as him- 
self—of making their appearance for a 
first time. Before proceeding to the 
question of the distress of Ireland, he 
would venture to make one or two ob- 
servations on the subjects of Imperial 
interest which were mentioned in Her 
Majesty’s most gracious Speech. He 
confessed that the allusions which had 
been made to two questions had been 
most disappointing to him. The allu- 
sions to Afghanistan had, he thought, 
fallen far short of what might have 
been expected from the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen who were now in Office. He did 
not find in the paragraph alluding to 
that country one word of condemnation 
of the policy which led to that war. 
He could well understand the feelings 
of right hon. Gentlemen who were now 
in the responsible position they occupied 
with regard to their opponents; but 
what he complained of was, that while 
their remarks had nothing of condem- 
nation in them, there appeared to be 
something of a Jingo strain about them. 
In one passage of the Queen’s Speech 
it was remarked that the gallantry of 
the troops had been most brilliant, and 
the labours of the Government most 
unremitting. Well, the labours of the 
Government had been unremitting, but 
the result to the Indian Exchequer had 
not been such as might have been 
wished; and with regard to the gal- 
lantry of the conduct of the troops, it 
would have been well that that obser- 
vation should have been omitted, seeing 
the fact that whenever the conduct of 
our troops had been conspicuous, the 
sufferings of the Native Afghans had 
also been conspicuous. Referring to 
the War in South Africa, he considered 
that the retention of Sir Bartle Frere 
was the more remarkable, if it were 
true, as he heard on good authority, 
that recent revelations with regard to 
the South African policy increased the 
reasons for suspending him. Coming 
from these questions he must join his 
Friends in the disappointment they had 
expressed in the omission of the Land 
Question from the Queen’s Speech. It 
was a mistake to suppose that the Irish 
nation expected from the Government 
anything like a large and exhaustive 
measure dealing with the Land Question. 
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They wanted simply a measure ad in- 
terim. He did not ask the Government 
to deal with the subject asa whole. It 
would be irrational for the House to 
expect them to bring in a comprehen- 
sive measure during the present Session. 
But, at the same time, they did not wish 
to delay legislation until the people had 
disappeared from the land. It was the 
fortunate fate of the peasants of Bul- 
garia and Roumelia that their country 
formed the battle-ground of great na- 
tions, while Turkish Pashas were the 
objects of their hate; and, accordingly, 
the tenants of Bulgaria and Roumelia 
had their affairs attended to the first 
moment the Government came into 
Office, while the Irish tenantry were 
left to perish. Speaking on excellent 
authority, he could assure the Govern- 
ment that the distress in Ireland during 
the next winter was likely to be ex- 
tremely severe; indeed, it was very 
severe now, as was shown by the fact 
that the people were emigrating in al- 
most unprecedented numbers. If, then, 
the landlords were to be allowed to put 
in force the powers of eviction which 
they possessed, such desolation would 
be the result as considerably to diminish 
the value of any Land Bill which might 
be introduced next Session. The Irish 
landlords in 1846 and 1847 swept the 
population from the country, and then 
measures of relief came too late. If, 
then, the Government were not pre- 
pared with a comprehensive measure 
dealing with the land, they ought, at 
least, to support any proposal which 
might be brought forward by any hon. 
Friend of his, suspending for the next 
two years the right of eviction. In the 
meantime the Government would be 
able to deal thoroughly with the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
glad the hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. 
O’Connor Power) had moved the Amend- 
ment which he had submitted to the 
Notice of the House, although he hoped 
he would not think it necessary to press 
it to a division. The discussion upon it 
would serve to remove a misconception 
which he should be sorry should exist 
upon the part of any hon. Member, and 
that was that the Government had in 
any way neglected the Irish Land Ques- 
tion, or that they underrated its im- 
mense importance. It had been asked 
why the subject had not been mentioned 
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in the Queen’s Speech; but he might 
observe—and he thought he might ap- 
peal to any hon. Member of experience 
in the House to confirm what he said 
—that it was not usual to make men- 
tion in the gracious Speech from the 
Throne of any measures which it was 
not intended to bring forward in the 
Session which that Spéech opened; and 
the Government would have been de- 
parting from the practical manner in 
which legislation ought to be and gene- 
rally was conducted in that House if 
Her Majesty were advised to hint at 
measures with which it was not intended 
to proceed. Besides, such a course, if 
taken, might have given rise to great 
misconstruction and have caused much. 
disappointment in Ireland. The question 
would have been asked why the subject 
had been mentioned in the Speech when 
there was no intention to introduce a 
measure to deal with it? In making 
these remarks, he did not wish hon. 
Members to suppose for a moment that 
the Government were not perfectly alive 
to the intense importance of the Land 
Question. His personal experience of 
Ireland had as yet been but slight; but 
such as it was it entirely confirmed the 
views which he entertained before he 
took Office, that when anyone came to 
consider Irish affairs his attention was 
almost instantly directed to the Land 
Question. He had given Notice that day 
of a Bill relating to the Irish Franchise 
which ought to be passed ; but he should 
be sorry that any Irish Member should 
suppose that he regarded that as a satis- 
factory mode of disposing of the griev- 
ances of which the people complained. 
Then came the question, could they have 
gone any further that year? He must 
remind hon. Members that the end of 
May was near at hand, and that the 
Land Question was not only one which 
was most important, but one with which 
its very importance made it exceedingly 
difficult to deal in a comprehensive 
manner. To have brought in a 10 
minutes’ Irish Land Bill would, in his 
opinion, have been a most unwise course 
to adopt. The hon. Member who had 
just spoken (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) said 
they might bring forward an interim 
Bill for the suspension of payment of 
rent. [Mr. T. P. O’Connor: No; sus- 
pension of eviction.] He thought that 
was almost the same thing. He was 
quite prepared to listen to any argu- 
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ments which the hon. Member by whom 
such a Bill was brought in might ad- 
vance. He had no desire to prejudge 
the question; but would any hon. Mem- 
ber on either side of the House suppose 
that it would not bring in in its discus- 
sion, if brought forward by the Govern- 
ment, every branch of the Land Ques- 
tion, and every sort of consideration 
that underlaid the relation of landlord 
and tenant? The same observation ap- 
plied to the speech of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Clonmel (Mr. A. Moore). 
He said that the House had passed 
a Resolution about peasant proprie- 
torship as the result of the Report 
of a Select Committee, on which hon. 
Members on both sides had come to a 


‘unanimous decision. That was quite 


true; and he (Mr. Forster) had no wish 
to relieve the House of Commons from 
the responsibility of passing that Reso- 
lution, nor did he wish to relieve him- 
self, or his Colleagues, from the respon- 
sibility of any opinions they might have 
expressed that whatever could be done 
consistently with the rights of property 
should be done to establish peasant pro- 
prietors; but here again the Govern- 
ment came to the conclusion that it was 
impossible to bring in a Bill dealing with 
the question without opening the whole 
Land Question. He would also put it 
to hon. Members whether anything could 
be more unwise or imprudent than to in- 
troduce a Land Bill in the .present con- 
dition of Ireland without almost the cer- 
tainty that it could be passed this Ses- 
sion. It was for those reasons, and 
owing to no neglect of the subject, that 
it had not been mentioned in the Queen’s 
Speech. The Government looked upon 
the Land Question as being the most 
important of all questions connected 
with Ireland; and he could assure hon. 
Members from that country that it re- 
ceived from them the utmost care and 
attention. If a Land Bill were intro- 
duced, he must, he supposed, have some- 
thing to do with it, and he felt the ne- 
cessity of knowing exactly the ground 
on which he was standing. It was one 
of those questions on which the Govern- 
ment ought not merely to have the 
knowledge of general principles, but 
the knowledge of details, dnd of the 
actual condition of the country they had 
to deal with, so as not to make mis- 
takes. Mistakes even of details might 
throw the whole matter into confusion, 
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and do a great deal more harm than 
good. He had only one other remark 
to make. The right hon. Gentleman 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made a remark or two upon that part of 
Her Majesty’s gracious Speech which 
related to the non-renewal of the Peace 
Preservation Act, and asked why they 
did not renew it. Itwas quite true that 
there had been exceptional legislation 
more or less since 1847, with a very 
short interval. The House was aware 
that Act would expire on the Ist of 
June, and no Government could renew 
it, even if they wished to do so, in the 
short time at their disposal; but when 
the right hon. Gentleman reminded 
them that the responsibility of doing 
without exceptional legislation would 
rest on the Government, he would only 
say that in coming to the conclusion 
that they could do without that excep- 
tional legislation it was with a full 
sense of their responsibility. He wished 
to state that, feeling the responsibility 
specially rested upon himself, he looked 
into the matter as closely as he possibly 
could; and he came to the conclusion 
that he could, as far as it was his busi- 
ness to do so, give an opinion and ad- 
vice to his Colleagues that they could 
trust to maintain peace and order and 
give protection to life and property 
without the help of exceptional Acts. 
He did believe the attempt would be 
successful. Ifso, it would be the first 
time for many years that the Govern- 
ment of Ireland had been carried on 
without recourse to such Acts. He 
hoped he might appeal to Irish Mem- 
bers and the Irish people to assist the 
Government in this matter. Their 
earnest desire was to make use of the 
suspension of the Acts to enable the 
Irish people to show that they were as 
fit for liberty and as fit for just and 
equal laws as Englishmen or Scotch- 
men. He repeated, he believed they 
would succeed; but he need not say, if 
they did not succeed, their first duty 
was to preserve order and cause the law 
to be maintained ; but he did not believe 
they would be obliged to re-enact that 
law. One of the strongest arguments 
that had been used for the re-enactment 
of some provision of the kind had been 
what had often happened in the North of 
Ireland, and even in the time of the Duke 
of Marlborough. He had been asked, 
how can you get rid of these Arms Acts 
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when you have these processions and 
these party fights year after year in 
some of the towns of Ulster? He re- 
fused to pay much attention to that. 
He could not think that those cele- 
brations, which did often lead to scenes 
of disorder, and might, he perfectly 
granted, if there were no restrictions 
upon arms, lead to a bloody contest— 
he could not but believe that they would 
cease. The old times of fierce struggles, 
when great heroism and bravery were 
shown on both sides, were past; but 
surely the true appreciation of heroic 
bravery would be shown in utter forget- 
fulness of them, and in rot reminding 
the country by these childish imitations 
of past conflicts and endurance. He 
called upon all respectable men in 
Ulster, upon the members of the clergy, 
Catholic and Protestant, and the clergy 
of all denominations, no longer to give 
the slightest possible excuse or reason for 
subjecting Ireland to exceptional legis- 
lation on account of what happened in 
prosperous Ulster—that part of Ireland 
which, in some respects, held itself up 
as an example of advanced civilization. 
He ventured to make the same appeal 
to the country generally. He repeated 
that there had been no intention to 
ignore the Land Question; it was not 
mentioned in Her Majesty’s Speech 
only because there would not be time 
to deal properly with it. He should be 
very sorry if their inability to mention 
in the Speech that question which really 
lay closest to their hearts should give 
any notion to any hon. Member from 
Ireland, or any Irishman whatever, 
that they ignored the question, or the 
great distress, or the great evils and 
calamities to which a part of the Irish 
population, and especially the poorer 
tenant farmers, were now subject. They 
might be sure that the subject would be 
carefully and properly dealt with. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY thought the 
right hon. Gentleman rather miscon- 
ceived the objection of the Irish Mem- 
bers. It was this—not that the whole 
Land Question should be discussed and 
decided—there was not time for that; 
but there was plenty of time this Ses- 
sion to pass a short Act, not to confiscate 
land, but temporarily to prevent land- 
lords from evicting tenants. There was 
a great temptation to violence while the 
rights of the tenant were refused ; and 
the lives of thousands in Ireland were 
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placed in jeopardy. They did not ex- 
pect a large measure ; but they did ex- 
pect some kind of legislation upon a 
subject which did not brook delay. 
During the recent elections the Irish 
people said the statesmen who passed 
the Land Act of 1870 were the best 
qualified to deal with the subject fur- 
ther; but if they did not pass some 
kind of a measure to meet the present 
crisis, the Liberals of Ireland would be 
profoundly disappointed at the course 
taken by the Government in refusing to 
do anything to stop the enormous powers 
of eviction. Going through the Western 
Provinces of Ireland they found that 
the rents were in arrear, and a great 
deal of it was in consequence of the mis- 
management on the part of the land- 
lords themselves, who allowed years and 
years of rent to accrue. It was unfair, 
however, now to allow the landlords to 
take advantage of the desperate condi- 
tion of the people. The Party to which 
he belonged had been impressed by their 
constituents with the duty of taking up 
a position independent of both Parties 
upon their entering that House. The 
necessity for doing so was shown by the 
Speech from the Throne, in which no 
allusion was made to measures for Ire- 
land. The absence of such measures 
from the Government programme had 
already begun to show its effects. One 
Member — the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Shaw)—had, since the Queen’s 
Speech appeared, left the Government 
Benches and joined those of the Opposi- 
tion. He (Mr. O’Shaughnessy) did not 
know whether he was right in assuming 
it; but he thought it was a very rational 
course for that hon. Gentleman to take, 
seeing the refusal of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to deal with that most empty 
question—the question of Irish property. 
The Irish Members admired the Govern- 
ment for not attempting to prop up a 
ruinous and tyrannical Empire in the 
East; they admired the Government 
because they believed they would econo- 
mize the finances and manage the inter- 
nal affairs of this country much better 
than their Predecessors ; but their first 
duty was to Ireland, and to insist upon 
the carrying into law such propositions 
as were absolutely necessary for the 
protection of the lives of the people. If 
Her Majesty’s Government now left the 
great question untouched, if they would 
not do anything to save the peasantry of 
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the West at this crisis from eviction, he 
was afraid that the Representatives of 
Ireland would be driven to show to the 
English House that their feelings were 
identical with those entertained by the 
majority of the Irish people. The only 
rational course for the Government to 
pursue would have been to deal with 
this important question. Unless they 
did so without delay, he and his Friends 
would have to regret that the attitude 
of the present Government was no more 
worthy or more friendly to Ireland than 
had been that of the late Government, 
at the downfall of which the Irish Party 
had so greatly rejoiced. 

Mr. LITTON said, that the hon. 
Member who had moved the Amend- 
ment (Mr. O’Connor Power) deserved 
all admiration for the temperate way in 
which he had stated his case. He could 
not but sympathize with much that had 
fallen from the hon. Member. But he 
thought, at the same time, that the ex- 
planation which had been given on the 
part of the Government was full and 

erfect; that, inasmuch as they could 
not deal with the question this Session, 
it could not be referred to in the Queen’s 
Speech without breaking one of the 
Rules of the House which precluded a 
reference to measures which were to be 
proposed in a future Session. No doubt, 
this was the most important and press- 
ing question of the day, as every Irish 
Member, of whatever Party, recognized ; 
and, therefore, it was with a feeling of 
regret he heard the Speech of the 
Sovereign read, and found no reference 
in it to the Land Question. Their con- 
stituents both in the North and South of 
Ireland were of opinion those were ques- 
tions that ought to be touched upon in 
the Speech upon the opening of Parlia- 
ment. Still, he would ask the House 
not to assent to any Amendment or any 
addition to the Address. He asked hon. 
Members opposite to consider how far 
they were justified in raising such an 
issue at that early state of the Session, 
especially when a distinct or full answer 
was being brought forward. He felt 
sure the Government would deal with it 
in a proper spirit; but he thought Irish 
Members should be satisfied with the 
explanation which had been given. 

r. DAWSON said, that he would 
not, as a new Member, have intruded 
himself upon the notice of the House at 
that early stage were it not for the great 
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surprise he felt at the absence of all 
allusion to the Irish Land Question from 
Her Majesty’s gracious Speech. That 
surprise, however, was as nothing to the 
surprise and indignation which would 
prevail on the subject throughout the 
whole Irish nation. They had been 
told that the Government could not men- 
tion inthe Speech from the Throne any- 
thing which they did not intend to legis- 
late upon during the present Session. 
But they had alluded to the establish- 
ment of institutions in Afghanistan and 
to the subject of Indian finance. Why 
not, then, to the Irish Land Question ? 
Those who presumed to govern Ireland, 
and took upon themselves to shape the 
destinies of that country, ought surely 
to make known the means by which 
they proposed to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of its people. He had expected 
better things of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the present Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, who had years ago identified him- 
self in an especial manner with the Irish 
Land Question, having been connected 
with an inquiry conducted in Ireland by 
the Society of Friends into the causes 
which led to the Famine. When they 
had expended immense sums of money 
in relieving distress, those friends of Ire- 
land held a meeting in Dublin, in the year 
1850, and they declared that the Famine 
was due to the then existing Land 
Laws. He certainly had hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman, having been con- 
nected with that body, would have ad- 
vised that some reference should be 
made to the subject in Her Majesty’s 
gracious Speech. In other countries—in 
France, in Belgium—even in Russia, a 
solution of it had been found, for many 
millions of acres of land had been trans- 
ferred from the lords to the serfs; and 
were they to be told that the great states- 
men of England, who knew the condition 
of all other countries—who were so ap- 
palled by Bulgarian atrocities—could not 
successfully deal with this question for, 
perhaps, many years tocome? The re- 
sult of its solution in other countries had 
been most beneficial. Contentment fol- 
lowed discontent ; prosperity succeeded 
continued distress; the produce of the 
land was quadrupled; and a revolution- 
ary people were turned into good citizens. 
Why, then, did the statesmen of Eng- 
land shrink from dealing with the ques- 
tion? The Irish Representatives made 
no extravagant demands—they had 
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placed many definite proposals before 
the Government, and yet they had be- 
fore them the hopeless task of coming 
year after year and fruitlessly repeating 
their demand. The Land Question was 
not an Irish question only, it was also an 
English question. In this country, while 
prosperity prevailed in the upper classes, 
degradation and misery were to be found 
in the lower, and matters were still 
worse in Ireland. For his part, he 
could not understand why English 
statesmen directed their attention to 
Afghanistan and Bulgaria, and looked 
abroad for skeletons such as cried to 
them from Ireland in most piteous tones. 
Why had they not at least been told 
that the subject was under the considera- 
tion of the Government, although time 
would not allow it to be dealt with this 
year? It was the duty of the Irish 
Members at the opening of the Session 
to enter their protest against the course 
which Her Majesty’s Government had 
adopted. They were opening a new book; 
and he was sorry, for their reputation, 
that there would be found on the first 
sheet so lamentable an omission. 

Mr. SHAW said, he was almost com- 
pelled to rise by the reference which 
had been made to him by his hon. and 


learned Friend opposite (Mr. O’Shaugh-. 


nessy), who assumed that because he 
(Mr. Shaw) had sat down on a vacant 
Bench on the Opposition side of the 
House, that he might the better see and 
hear the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. W.E. Forster), 
he meant thereby to commit himself to 
eternal hostility to the Ministry. He 
need not say he had not made up his 
mind to join the Opposition, and that 
there was nothing more in the incident 
commented upon than there was of 
temporary aberration in his Friends who 
sat on and spoke from the Opposition 
Benches because there happened to be 
room there. With regard to the ques- 
tion why the Government had not in- 
troduced the subject of Irish land into 
the Speech from the Throne, that, he 
thought, had been fairly answered in a 
certain sense; and, for his part, he would 
not insist upon the Government intro- 
ducing a measure dealing with the 
general question during the present 
Session. The right hon. Gentleman 
had given a sufficient reason why legis- 
lation on the subject should not be 
strongly urged at the present moment. 
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It was a very large question. It re- 
quired to be looked at all round, and it 
was one upon which the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland should have ample informa- 
tion to enable him to deal with it prac- 
tically and effectively. And the diffi- 
culty in dealing with the subject was 
that Gentlemen on finding themselves 
suddenly in Office generally went straight 
to the pigeon-holes of the Office, and 
got hold of measures which their Pre- 
decessors had prepared. It might hap- 
pen that in some fit of desperation the 
right hon. Gentleman the present Chief 
Secretary might go to the pigeon-holes 
at the Irish Office, and there light upon 
the Bill of that distinguished statesman 
who had formerly occupied his position. 
That would be a terrible calamity, and 
it would be far better that the right 
hon. Gentleman should wait for a year 
and try to make a Bill of his own than 
to frame one on the lines laid down by 
his Predecessor. For his part, he had 
the most complete confidence in the good 
intentions and ability of the present 
Chief Secretary, and took the right hon. 
Gentleman’s appointment as an intima- 
tion the Ministry acknowledged that a 
great work must be done in the way of 
legislating for Ireland. From his own 
knowledge of the high standing which 
the right hon. Gentleman occupied in 
the ranks of the Liberal Party, he was 
sure that the right hon. Gentleman 
would not take Office unless he intended 
to do some real work for Ireland. There- 
fore, he, for one, would not have the 
slightest hesitation in giving the Chief 
Secretary every opportunity and plenty 
of time, provided that in the long run 
he did his work well. With regard to 
the Land Bill of 1870, he took excep- 
tion to the statement that, in common 
with all other legislation for Ireland, it 
had been “ hand-to-mouth”’ legislation. 
In that measure he found almost every 
principle he would seek to put into force 
at the present time. In fact, it was a 
wonderful measure, considering the time 
and circumstances of the case. But 10 
years had since passed, and a great deal 
had been learned in that time as to the 
social condition of Ireland. The result 
was that new difficulties had arisen, and 
it was now necessary that the principles 
of the Act should be more fully carried 
out. He would not say that there were 
not some phases of the Land Question 
that required immediate attention ; but 
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he could not say that he saw how they 
were to be dealt with. He had gone 
through the country a good deal, and 
he knew of cases occurring in his own 
county of men ejected from their hold- 
ings under circumstances of great 
cruelty. He did not say that was the 
general rule in Ireland. Nothing of 
the kind. As a general rule, at any 
rate in the South of Ireland, in an ex- 
ceptionally bad year, the dealings of 
the landlords with their tenants were of 
a generous character. On the other 
hand, statements of an entirely opposite 
nature had come from the West. It 
seemed to him a most heartless thing 
that when poverty pressed a tenant to 
the very verge of starvation, the land- 
lord should, for the sake of extending 
and consolidating farms, come down 
upon him and drive him and his 
family out of their home into the 
workhouse or the wide world. He saw 
the necessity for doing something ; but 
he did not see the remedy. He there- 
fore hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would look into the matter and give it 
his most calm and careful attention. 
Some Bill on the subject would, he be- 
lieved, be brought in by an hon. Gentle- 
man opposite ; and by the time that mea- 
sure came before the House he hoped 
there would be a decided expression of 
opinion arrived at. The question of the 
poor was one which ought to be attended 
to before next winter by Her Majesty’s 
Government. In some parts of Ireland 
there was extreme distress. He had 
himself witnessed scenes which he could 
hardly believe possible. In his own 
county he had seen thousands of the 
labouring classes living—he could 
searcely call it living—in wretched 
habitations. They were trying to drag 
on a miserable existence on a mere pit- 
tance of 3s. or 4s. a-week for a family of 
six or seven persons. If that was not 
starvation, he did not know what starva- 
tion meant. Last Session he urged 
upon the Government in every way to 
take measures to prevent the people 
from being demoralized by assistance 
from charitable institutions. They might 
not have been obliged to resort to such 
aid if the Government had set public 
works in motion earlier, and to a greater 
extent than they did, so that employ- 
ment might be found for the starving 
population. Comparatively few of these 
works had been started, and he urged 
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upon the Government that they should 
be put into exemption to a greater ex- 
tent at the earliest possible moment, 
especially in those counties where the 
distress was most prevalent. Those 
questions were all of vital importance ; 
they were questions of life and death to 
many of the people, although it could 
not be said that hundreds of thousands 
were dying as in the years 1847 and 
1848. Yet there were many hundreds 
dying by inches. That was a terrible 
fact to announce in a powerful and 
wealthy country like England. Some 
remarks had been ‘made as to the want 
of capital in Ireland, and the consequent 
absence of industry. No doubt this was 
the serious fact. There was a want of 
industry, and some people believed in- 
dustry would not be stimulated without 
the aid of capital. There was no part 
of the Kingdom where capitalists could 
better employ their money than in Ire- 
land, if the initial difficulties could be 
got over; and he suggested to the Eng- 
lish people that they should go over and 
make the experiment. He had himself 
been a large employer of labour in the 
manufacturing county of Cork, than 
which there existed no place where they 
could get more value for their money or 
labour more honest. But there was 
always greater waste of capital in a poor 
country than a rich one, and Ireland 
was less favourably situated than Eng- 
land-in regard to the conditions of 
manufacturing industry. There it was 
one of the most difficult things to estab- 
lish a large industry successfully; whereas 
in England, with appliances at hand, 
with a favourable public opinion, and a 
people seemingly made to your hand, 
the advantages for conduct of manufac- 
tures on a large scale were immense. 
But the remedy for Ireland was to es- 
tablish industries that would employ the 
people, and prevent them clustering on 
the land as they did. He knew very 
well it would be asked what business 
this was of the Government? Political 
economy would ask, what could the 
Government do? Well, he was de- 
lighted to find that political economists, 
to whom they would be told to appeal, 
had been transferred from below the 
Gangway to the Treasury Bench, be- 
cause, with such counsel as those Gentle- 
men would be able to offer, the Govern- 
ment would now have a better chance 
of carrying beneficial measures. Still, 
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political economists would say, what 
could Government do in promoting the 
establishment of industries? His answer 
was, although Government could do very 
little directly, they could do an immense 
dealindirectly. It must not be thought 
that we could govern Ireland as we did 
this country, where industry was deve- 
loped to the highest extent. We had 
first to dissuade the great mass of the 
people from starving on the land. The 
hon. Member for Galway, in a letter to 
one of the morning journals, had sug- 
gested that some means should be de- 
vised for encouraging Irish industry. 
If such a plan could be adopted, the 
great mass of the population would be 
relieved from starvation. If the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. O’Connor Power) 
divided the House on his Amendment, 
he, for one, should divide with him, not 
as expressing hostility to the Govern- 
ment, nor doubting the honesty of their 
avowed intentions to carry measures of 
reform, but as putting on record the 
opinion that the sooner remedial mea- 
sures were passed the better for the 
people of Ireland. 

Mr. PARNELL said, Irish Members 
had no reason to complain of the manner 
in which the Government had received 
the Amendment. He agreed that it 
had taken many years to get the Land 
Question into its present involved condi- 
tion; but what he rose to suggest was 
that if the Government had time and 
information that Session to enable them 
to solve this question, that solution 
would be sufficient to meet the pressing 
necessities of the moment, for it was 
these pressing necessities which led one 
almost to despair as to the future pros- 

ects of many parts of the West of Ire- 
and. It was quite right, seeing that 
it could not be expected that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
should know all about the Irish Land 
Question by this time, that he should 
take steps to inform himself fully upon 
it; but, at the same time, it might be 
fairly pointed out that if there were 
Ministers who understood all about the 
affairs of Afghanistan, Zululand, and 
India, Irish Members had some claim 
of consideration, when a Minister sent 
to Ireland himself admitted, on the first 
night of the Session, that he was igno- 
rant of the condition of one of the 
greatest questions affecting that country. 
If, in consequence of the delay caused 
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by the Chief Secretary requiring time 
to examine this question, thousands or 
more tenant farmers ran the risk of 
being driven from their holdings, then 
Irish Members might fairly ask that the 
Government should give them the benefit 
of some temporary legislation with a 
view to the removal of the pressure 
which unduly weighed on the people of 
Ireland. His hon. Friend the Member 
for the County Carlow (Mr. E. D. Gray) 
had given notice of a Motion to suspend 
ejectment processes. He (Mr. Parnell) 
did not himself now propose to discuss 
the merits of the measure which had 
been conceived in order to meet a want 
that had been pointed out. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary had 
not been to the West of Ireland, and 
did not know how the people were situ- 
ated. The Land Question, exceptional 
as it generally was, was still more ex- 
ceptional in the West, and required ex- 
ceptional methods to deal with it; and 
unless some temporary measure were 
adopted, the landlords would continue 
to exercise the rights which the present 
law gave them, and he, for one, would 
tremble as to what might happen in the 
West of Ireland. Her Majesty had 
graciously informed Parliament that it 
was not proposed to renew the provisions 
of the Peace Preservation Act, and, at 
the same time, they were told that the 
law would be firmly administered. He 
wished to ask the Government whether 
they were prepared to firmly administer 
the law among the starving peasantry of 
the West of Ireland, a law which the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary, the former in his Mid Lothian 
campaign, and the latter in his place 
that night, admitted to be an unjust 
law, and one which required immediate 
consideration? It was right that Irish 
Members should have that debate, and 
that, without desiring factiously to op- 
pose the Government, they should mark 
their sense of the peculiar circumstances 
of the case, and especially the situation 
in which Ireland had been left by the 
system of government established there. 
If, therefore, his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power) 
proceeded to a division he should vote 
for the Amendment. 

Mrz. R. POWER moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Richard Power.) 


Mr. O'CONNOR POWER, while 
thanking his hon. Friend (Mr. R. Power) 
for making the Motion he had, said it 
was merely formal, to enable him (Mr. 
O’Connor Power) to state it was his in- 
tention to go to a division as a protest 
against the silence of the Government 
on the Irish Land Question, and not be- 
cause he did not believe in the honesty 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. Under the cir- 
cumstances of the case, he felt it to be 
his duty to take that course, though re- 
luctantly; but it would be useful to the 
Irish Party, in that it afforded them an 
opportunity of making a protest. He 
was sorry that the sentiments attributed 
by the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) to the Prime Minis- 
ter and the Chief Secretary seemed to 
be repudiated by those right hon. Gen- 
tlemen. That repudiation he took to 
mean that the Government did not un- 
dertake in any way whatever to intro- 
duce legislation on this question. The 
Members elected by popular constituen- 
cies would fail in their duty if they did 
not vote for some such Amendment as 
this, inasmuch as they, almost without 
exception, had been sent to St. Stephen’s 
for the purpose of procuring a settlement 
of the Land Question. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question put, ‘That those words be 
there added.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 47; Noes 
800: Majority 253.—(Div. List, No. 2.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee appointed, to draw up an Address 
to be presented to Her Majesty upon the said 
Resolution:—Mr. Atnert Grey, Mr. Mason, 
Mr. Guapstonz, Marquis of Harrineron, Mr. 
Secretary Curtpers, Mr. Bricut, Mr. Witi1aM 
Epwarp Forster, Mr. Dopson, Mr. Munpetua, 
Mr. Arrorney GENERAL, Mr. Soxicrror GEne- 
RAL, Mr. SuHaw Lerevre, Lord Frepericx 
Cavenpisu, and Lord Ricnarp Grosvenor, or 
any Five of them :—To withdraw immediately : 
—Queen’s Speech referred. 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Eleven o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 21st May, 1880. 





MINUTES. ]—Toox tHe Oatu—Several Lords: 

Punuic Bruus—First Reading—Second Reading 
—Committee negatived — Local Government 
(Ireland) Provisional Orders (Banbridge, 
&e.) * (66). 


PRIVATE BILLS. 
Resolutions of the 16th of March last respect- 
ing, read. 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDERS (BANBRIDGE, &C.) 
BILL [H.L. | 


The Chairman of Committees acquainted the 
House, That (pursuant to the said Resolutions) 
a print of the Bill, together with a declaration 
from the Local Government Board for Ireland, 
had been lodged in the Private Bill Office: 
Bill presented ; read 1*; to be printed ; read 2°; 
and Committee negatived. (No. 66.) 


AUSTRIA—MR. GLADSTONE’S SPEECH 
—THE CORRESPONDENCE. 
OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Lorp DE LISLE anp DUDLEY: 
In rising to put the Question which 
stands in my name on the Paper to the 
noble Earl opposite (Earl Granville), I 
have no intention of recalling too vividly 
to the minds of your Lordships all the 
strong things which the present Prime 
Minister uttered during what I may call 
his Mid Lothian campaign, which, as your 
Lordships are aware, commenced on the 
16th of March, at the platform of the 
King’s Cross Station, was renewed at 
intervals along the line of railway, was 
further proceeded with at the residence 
of a distinguished nobleman, well known 
in this. House, and finally terminated 
only on the 6th of April, in ‘a speech 
delivered in London from a window in 
Harley Street. Now that the heat of 
conflict is over, I cannot help thinking 
that in those various speeches there are 
many things which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman deeply and sincerely regrets— 
none, probably, more so than the para- 
graphs in which, in no measured terms, 
he alluded to the Austrian Government 
and to the Ruler of the Austrian Empire 
—language which he now confesses him- 
self to have been—using his own words-— 
‘of a painful and wounding character.” 
When these grave and heavy charges 
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were brought against a friendly Power, 
I could not help thinking that the right 
hon. Gentleman must have known that, 
if his campaign were successful, it would 
not only result in the return of the 
Liberal Party to power, but that he 
himself would be called upon very soon 
to fill the highest position in this coun- 
try. Under these circumstances, I was 
astonished to read such language—more 
particularly as it was applied to a friendly 
country, and to, I might say, one of our 
oldest, truest, and staunchest of Allies. 
When those words were uttered they 
were received with enthusiastic plaudits; 
but I cannot help thinking that the 
audience, when they read later on the 
letter of the Prime Minister of the 4th 
of May, must have observed with feel- 
ings of astonishment—perhaps not un- 
mingled with sarcasm—how readily the 
Prime Minister of to-day could abjure 
and repudiate the sentiments of the 
candidate of yesterday. I might add 
that the letter to which I allude is one 
which is without precedent in the annals 
of the history of the country. I there- 
fore think it most desirable that your 
Lordships should be made acquainted 
with the whole of this correspondence ; 
and, holding these opinions, I venture 
to ask the noble Earl (Earl Granville) 
the following Question :—Whether he 
will lay upon the Table of the House 
the whole of the correspondence which 
has recently passed between the Austrian 
Ambassador and the First Lord of the 
Treasury ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, in 
answer to the Question into which the 
noble Lord has entered so fully, I think 
it hardly necessary to go over the de- 
scription which I have seen before, given 
by certain hostile critics, of what he de- 
scribes as the electoral campaign in Mid 
Lothian—how it was fought and how it 
was won. But with regard to this cor- 
respondence, I can only say that I pre- 
sented yesterday the letter which Mr. 
Gladstone wrote to Count Karolyi. As 
to the remarks of which the noble Lord 
complains as having been made by Mr. 
Gladstone in Mid Lothian with respect 
to Austria, my right hon. Friend’s ob- 
servations were caused by two misap- 
prehensions. One was the uncontra- 
dicted report of certain observations of a 
hostile character alleged to have been 
addressed to the British Ambassador by 
the Emperor of Austria; the other was 
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the belief which extensively prevailed, 
and which was rather encouraged by 
the language of some Members of the 
late Government, that Austria was on 
the road to Constantinople. Twice, I 
think, but certainly once, Mr. Gladstone 
in Mid Lothian said that, if those circum- 
stances were not as so stated to him, he 
should at once withdraw the observa- 
tions he had made upon them. Subse- 
quently, personalcommunications passed 
between Count Karolyi and Mr. Glad- 
stone, the result of which was the letter 
which I presented to your Lordships, 
and which your Lordships have already 
had an opportunity of reading in the 
newspapers. I can only say, with re- 
gard to this letter, that Mr. Gladstone 
professed his readiness to give his with- 
drawal of the statements he had made 
as much publicity as those statements 
themselves had received in Mid Lothian 
—and Count Karolyi having entirely re- 
pudiated, entirely denied, the statement 
that the Emperor had used the language 
which had been imputed to him, and 
having also given assurances that the 
policy of the Austrian Government was 
not to go beyond the Treaty of Berlin— 
I say that, under these circumstances, 
Mr. Gladstone offered to give any pub- 
licity he possibly could to his letter. It 
has been stated that when sitting on 
the other side of the House we exhibited 
violent opposition to the foreign policy 
of the late Government. At all events, 
we were two years there before the 
slightest attack was made by us on that 
policy; but two weeks after the present 
Government was formed a Member of 
the late Administration—a friend of 
mine, one whose ability and power of 
speech are well known, and whose office 
in the late Government placed him on 
the very threshold of the Cabinet-—made 
one of the most violent attacks which it 
is possible to conceive on Mr. Gladstone 
in respect of this letter, stating that he 
thought it shameful and shameless, and 
giving as his reason for that extraor- 
dinary epithet that the Government of 
Lord Beaconsfield had known for more 
than a year of the assurance which Mr. 
Gladstone had only just received from 
Count Karolyi. I must say, with regard 
to the mild criticism of the noble Lord 
(Lord De L’Isle and Dudley), and the 
very strong language used by Lord 
George Hamilton, that the observation 
of the Emperor of Austria when he read 
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Mr. Gladstone’s letter—‘‘This is the 
letter of an English gentleman ”’—de- 
scribes that letter better. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, I was somewhat surprised to 
hear, in the course of the remarks which 
the noble Earl has just made, the state- 
ment that some observations on the part 
of Members of the late Government had 
led to a belief—had confirmed a belief— 
that, as the noble Earl puts it, Austria 
was on the way to Constantinople. I 
should be glad if the noble Earl would 
put in more precise language the ground 
of that accusation, because it was no 
slight accusation; it was an accusation 
against us that we imputed to a friendly 
Power with which we had recently con- 
cluded an important Treaty, the ink of 
the signature to which was scarcely dry, 
that the Government and the people of 
that country were already meditating a 
breach of the engagements into which 
they had entered. If we had made 
any such imputation against a friendly 
Power we should have been doubly to 
blame; and, therefore, I think the noble 
Earl, when he puts on record such an 
accusation, should state more precisely 
the grounds on which he makes it. The 
noble Earl is much exercised in his 
mind at the language in which my 
noble Friend, Lord George Hamilton, 
described the letter of the Prime Minister 
to Count Karolyi. I venture to say 
that when that letter first appeared the 
general sentiment among men of all 
parties did not very greatly differ from 
that to which Lord George Hamilton 
gave expression. Lord George Hamilton 
said that the accusation made by Mr. 
Gladstone against Austria was shameful, 
because it was made against a friendly 
Power, without any justification from 
facts, and was made by one who was at 
that moment a candidate for the Office of 
Prime Minister. What was the accusa- 
tion? That you could not put your 
finger on any part of the map and say 
‘‘ Here Austria has done good.” That 
Austria had been everywhere the enemy 
of freedom, while Russia, though some- 
times not the friend of freedom, had 
shown herself the friend of Slavonic free- 
dom; but Austria was not the friend even 
of Slavonic freedom. It is astounding 
that any man who has read the history 
of Poland and knows that even now the 
government of Poland is a terrible blot 
on the civilization of the 19th century 
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should make such a statement; but it is 
still stranger that a man who was about 
to become Prime Minister should say that 
Russia was the friend of Slavonic free- 
dom. But what seemed, and what was 
utterly unfitting the position of anyone 
who had held high office, and what was 
still more unfitting the position of one 
who had the aspirations which Mr. 
Gladstone had, was that he made against 
Austria charges which, even as applied 
to the old government of that country, 
were unjust, because it was not true 
that the old Austrian Metternich was 
hostile to freedom, while the allega- 
tion was utterly out of place as ap- 
plied to the Austria which has existed 
since 1867. Austria is now, and has 
been since 1867, a free Constitutional 
State, and, instead of being the enemy 
of Slavonic freedom, has been the friend 
of that freedom. She has given what 
Russia never will give, Parliamentary 
institutions to 10,000,000 Slavs. The 
institutions of Austria are so liberal that 
they go even beyond what the Liberal 
Party here will grant. Austria has 
given Home Rule to her subjects; and I 
believe the Liberal Party—or, at least, 
their Leaders—do not profess to go so 
far as that. I do not understand on what 
possible basis of fact this accusation 
against Austria could have been raised ; 
but that which made it, in Lord George 
Hamilton’s phrase shameful, was that it 
was made by a man who had undertaken 
political operations which, in his belief, 
were certain to lead to victory—a victory 
which he knew full well would place 
him at the head of the Councils of the 
Queen. My Lords, I thought I gathered 
in some of the language that fell from 
the noble Earl opposite that Mr. Glad- 
stone had withdrawn the accusation he 
had made. Mr. Gladstone did nothing 
of the kind. Mr: Gladstone only pro- 
mised not to make the accusation again, 
and said he would not defendit; but the 
gist of his letter was this:—‘‘ I believe 
that Austria, in spite of her recent sig- 
nature, intended to seek territorial ad- 
vantages beyond those given her by the 
Treaty. I thought I was justified in 
acting on that belief until the statement 
on which it was founded was contra- 
dicted ; and because that statement was 
not contradicted, and because I enter- 
tained that belief, therefore I accused 
Austria of being everywhere hostile to 
freedom,”’ But he does not withdraw 
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the statement that Austria was hostile 
to freedom. He does not cancel this 
imputation. The imputation remains 
where it was. He only promises, in 
recognition of the assurance given him 
by Count Karolyi that Austria does 
not desire to advance beyond where 
she now stands, that he will not renew 
the accusation. I do not question the 
discretion of the Austrian Government 
in accepting that apology, however un- 
satisfactory its character and form. I 
think if it was necessary, Mr. Gladstone 
having made this mistake, that he 
should apologize for it ; he should have 
apologized in a manner less humiliating 
to England and more satisfactory to 
Austria. He might have simply said 
in his place in Parliament that he had 
been hurried away—as he undoubtedly 
was—by the heat of electioneering 
speeches. However, though the Aus- 
trian Government is wise in not rais- 
ing any further questions leading to 
further controversy on this unfortunate 
occurrence, we here in England have 
some cause to look with apprehen- 
sion and suspicion on the terms in 
which Mr. Gladstone made this apo- 
logy. He promises that he will make 
no further reference to Austria’s mis- 
deeds. He admits that he made the 
original accusation as a kind of weapon 
against Austria to prevent her from 
making further territorial advances ; 
but at the same time that he made this 
accusation against Austria he went out 
of his way to exculpate Russia, and put 
aside the use of any such weapon by 
her. Are we, then, to infer that the 
motive which actuated him in making 
this accusation against Austria is one of 
which he does not recognize the cogency 
when Russia is in question? Does he 
mean to say that he put Russian mis- 
deeds entirely aside, because that which 
he fears in the case of Austria he does 
not object to in the case of Russia— 
namely, the advance beyond the position 
which the Treaty of Berlin has accorded ? 
The very conspicuous and significant 
oblivion of all historical facts with re- 
ference to Russia rather seems to imply 
that to his mind what would be only a 
fair advance on the part of Russia would 
be intolerable in the case of Austria. 
I am very sorry if that is the attitude 
which the present Government desire to 
adopt. I do not wish them to make 
special or exclusive alliances with any 
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nation. I do not think that would be 
an advisable policy for this country. 
Exclusive alliances, as we know, are 
apt to be offensive to those who are not 
included in them, and can only be jus- 
tified when there is a complete identity 
of interests. It appears to me that can- 
not be the case with this country. The 
noble Earl said yesterday that he had 
entered into some considerable diplo- 
matic operations in the hope of bringing 
about a concert of all the European 
Powers. That would be a very noble 
result, and one greatly to be desired. 
How far it is practicable remains in the 
future to be proved. On the other 
hand, as far as our experience goes, it 
has shown that the European concert is 
performed by an orchestra of which the 
various members have not the slightest 
intention of playing the same tune; and 
I fear that what has happened in the 
past may recur in the future. The 
noble Earl says that this policy of pro- 
ceeding by the concert of the European 
Powers is one that England has specially 
cultivated. I do not know that that 
boast has been justified by the policy of 
the Liberal Party. It was not in con- 
cert with all the European Powers the 
Crimean War was undertaken. Itwasnot 
in concert with all the European Powers 
they set up the Kingdom of Italy. I 
think the concert of the European 
Powers was only once obtained, and 
that only for a brief period, during the 
Conference at Constantinople. And its 
duration then was speedily brought to 
anend. Though all the Powers agreed 
in making certain recommendations to 
Turkey and urging them very strongly, 
all were not agreed as to the mode in 
which they should be pressed. Before 
two months Russia broke away from the 
European concert and pressed her re- 
commendations on Turkey by war. So 
long as it is a question of mere recom- 
mendations the concert may be pre- 
served ; but if, unhappily, it should ever 
come to measures more active than dip- 
lomatic communications, I am afraid the 
concert will disappear in an inharmonious 
crash. But the danger of this effort of 
carrying all the Powers with you is that 
when the disagreement ultimately arises, 
that disagreement is apt to produce 
greater alienation, and to end in greater 
estrangement, than if the apparent una- 
nimity had never been attempted. I do 
not for that reason blame the noble Earl 
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for making the attempt; but there is 
one point on which I wish to lay stress, 
and it is this—that it would be a matter 
of great detriment to this country if the 
policy of which I see traces in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s letter should be brought into 
effect whenever the moment for the disap- 
pearance of this concerted action should 
arrive. If the spirit in which the Go- 
vernment are guided in this negotiation 
is to lean rather to the side of Russia 
than to that of Austria—to look at 
Austria with special and exceptional 
suspicion and close your eyes when they 
are turned to Russia—it will be a very 
grievous matter to this country. Al- 
though we have no reason to be bound 
by any special alliance with Austria, yet 
she is, undoubtedly, the country to whom 
every consideration of interest should 
draw us most closely, because she is the 
one country whose interests cannot by 
any possible contingency clash with 
our own. If, in deference to any 
mere sentimental view in recollection 
of struggles long gone by—struggles in 
which Italian freedom was gained, and 
of which I fear the recollection has far 
too great an influence in governing the 
feelings and framing the policy of the 
Prime Minister—if the result of these 
feelings should be that we depart from 
that close friendliness with Austria 
which it certainly was the object of the 
late Government to sustain, and which 
we believe to be in the highest interest 
of this country, I think the policy of 
this country will greatly suffer, and that 
we shall have ground greatly to regret 
the incident which has occurred. 

THz Kart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, it appears to me that the object 
of the noble Marquess who has just 
addressed your Lordships was twofold— 
to do as much harm as he possibly can 
to the Prime Minister, and to damage 
as far as he can, by anticipation, the 
foreign policy of the present Govern- 
ment. The noble Marquess evidently 
desires to raise a prejudice against all 
the proceedings of the Government, by 
fixing upon them, through a side attack, 
occasioned by the letter of the Prime 
Minister, an imputation, even before he 
knows what their action has been, that 
their policy is pro-Russian. It would 
be well for him to wait to see whether 
our policy is Russian, or whether it is 
impartially directed, as we believe it 
will be, to the interests of this country 
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and to the peace of Europe. But the 
noble Marquess is too eager to wait. 
Fresh from the Foreign Office, an 
Office of which I formerly had some 
experience in a subordinate capacity, I 
should have thought that he would 
have been sufficiently prudent, or, if 
not sufficiently prudent, pepe ems. & - 
triotic, not to make such an attack be- 
fore the Government had had an oppor- 
tunity of developing its policy. See 
what that attack is. The noble Mar- 
quess knows that the object of the Go- 
vernment is to obtain the concert of the 
European Powers in order to procure a 
settlement of the question in the East. 
The noble Marquess sneered at that 
kind of concert, and said that it was 
a difficult thing to obtain, and further 
compared it to an orchestra, all the 
members of which played different tunes. 
No doubt the concert of the European 
Powers is a difficult thing to secure, 
and the peace of Europe is not always 
to be maintained. But are we to say 
that because that concert has frequently 
failed that we are not to endeavour to 
obtain it? and are we to anticipate that 
there will be no concerted action be- 
cause it has been sometimes unsuccess- 
ful? If that concert be successful, it 
cannot but be productive of good. I 
maintain that in this matter the Go- 
vernment deserves encouragement in an 
effort which, if even unsuccessful, is 
both praiseworthy and laudable. I ask 
your Lordships to consider whether it 
is a prudent or a patriotic course to con- 
stantly encourage jealousy and suspicion 
against one of the Great Powers of 
Europe—I mean Russia. My Lords, 
I am not Russian in tendency. I be- 
lieve there is much in Russia of which 
this country will disapprove—much in 
her past policy—and that the position 
of Russia is, in some respects, such 
as to cause disquietude to this country. 
But one thing is certain—Russia is 
likely to remain one of the chief 
Powers of Europe; and I ask, is it wise, 
is it prudent, to raise up suspicions and 
enmity between this country and Russia ? 
My Lords, I believe that to be an un- 
worthy policy, as well as an unwise 
course to take. There has been a great 
diplomatic instrument to settle the af- 
fairs of the East. Russia has been a 
party to that instrument, and not an 
inconsiderable party. That Treaty arose 
out of the quarrel between Turkey and 
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Russia. Russia will be called upon, 
and is called upon, to carry out the 
provisions of that Treaty. Indeed, it 
cannot be carried into effect without 
Russia’s co-operation and consent. Noble 
Lords opposite may think that that 
Treaty will be fulfilled by trying to 
excite animosity against Russia; but 
it cannot be fulfilled unless it has the 
assent of that Power. Mr. Gladstone 
has not in his speeches—and certainly 
not in his letter—said that because he 
disapproves of some of the past actions 
of Austria he is about to throw himself 
into the arms of Russia. The two things 
are totally different. What does this 
attack mean, unless it is an attempt 
to sow dissension amongst the Great 
Powers? The noble Marquess talks of 
historical opinion; but all the world 
knows what Austria once was, and 
knows that in the time of Prince Metter- 
nich Austria certainly was not the advo- 
cate of freedom, and that she was a 
Power which, in many respects, acted 
against the general opinion of this 
country. Russia also did so in the 
affairs of Poland. But I cannot see 
that the Prime Minister should be so 
greatly blamed for remembering the 
history of Austria; and I am glad to 
find that the noble Marquess dis- 
claimed any feeling of favour to the 
extension of Austrian territory beyond 
what was provided by the Treaty of 
Berlin. The noble Marquess lectured 
the Prime Minister. Does the noble 
Marquess remember the speech at Man- 
chester? Does he remember that he 
spoke of the alliance between Germany 
and Austria as “‘ tidings of great joy?” 
My Lords, I believe a more imprudent 
statement was never made by a Minis- 
ter — made not by one who was ex- 
pecting Office, but who was in Office. 
I think what the noble Marquess has 
said to-night shows that his opinion is 
that we should have formed an exclu- 
sive alliance with Austria. My Lords, 
I believe it is greatly to the interest of 
this country to act with Austria and in 
concert with Austria, but not to the 
exclusion of the other Powers. If we 
cannot co-operate with all the Powers, 
our object is to co-operate with as many 
as we can get to act with us. I trust 
we may succeed in effacing, to some 
extent, the constant hostility between 
this country and Russia, which is a 
source of danger to the peace of Europe 
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and to our possessions in Asia, and which 
we believe a more prudent policy may 
do a great deal to remove and relieve. 
I regret that the noble Marquess should 
have extended the discussion on the 
letter which the Prime Minister wrote 
to Count Karolyi; because I believe he 
has been hasty in making an attack 
upon Her Majesty’s Government before 
he knew what policy they intend to 
pursue. 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: My 
Lords, one would suppose, coming down 
to the House suddenly, and not being 
aware of the facts of the case, that we 
had made an attack’ on the foreign 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government. 
The noble Earl who has just addressed 
us has scarcely noticed the origin of this 
conversation. Does the noble Earl 
wish us to believe that no such docu- 
ment exists as that which took the 
shape of a letter from the Prime 
Minister to Count Karolyi? And yet is 
it to be supposed that so remarkable a 
document should have been made public, 
and that no notice of it should have been 
taken in your Lordships’ House? I am 
surprised that so long a period as 24 
hours should have elapsed after the meet- 
ing of the House without some reference 
having been made to it. I myself should 
have made allusion to the letter yester- 
day if I did not think it desirable that 
as little controversy as possible should 
be introduced in the discussion on the 
Motion for the Address in answer to the 
Speech from the Throne. What is the 
document in question? Does the noble 
Earl who has just addressed us mean to 
say that it does not imply a policy hostile 
to Austria? What was the declaration 
of the Prime Minister originally, and 
what was the spirit of the vindicating 
letter to which attention has been pro- 
perly called by my noble Friend who 
asked the Question? The right hon. 
Gentleman has not withdrawn that ori- 
ginal interpretation which he put upon 
the character and conduct of Austria 
which is now before us. The noble Earl 
seems to think that we have nothing 
whatever to do with the original speech 
of the Prime Minister, because it was, 
in fact, delivered during the heat of an 
election contest. Whether it were the 
passionate expression of a vindictive 
memory which recalled the past of many 
years ago with reference to the history of 
Austria I cannot stop to inquire. That 
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would be an argument which really 
does not alter the state of the case. We 
are told that the policy of Austria and 
the general principles of its government 
at the time of Prince Metternich were 
different from what they are now. That 
is a rather extraordinary way of meeting 
the statement of my noble Friend. It 
is now between 30 and 40 years since 
Prince Metternich retired from official 
life; and, therefore, the explanation 
of the expressions of the Prime Mi- 
nister, that they were prompted by a 
too lively recollection of the policy 
and conduct of Prince Metternich, is 
one of the most trifling statements I 
have ever heard in your Lordships’ 
House. .The fact remains before us that 
a Minister of the highest position in this 
country, at a time very critical, during 
negotiations on which ultimately the 
peace of Europe may depend, has spoken 
of one of the Great Powers of Europe 
in a manner which, if it faithfully re- 
presents the sentiments of that indi- 
vidual, must be most injurious to the 
course of the negotiations, so far as the 
influence of that Power, which, at least, 
was once the Ally of England, is con- 
cerned. The noble Earl who has just 
addressed us has made no answer what- 
ever to the statement of my noble 
Friend. What my noble Friend put 
before the House—and most usefully 
put before the House—was that the 
country must not be deceived, and sup- 
pose that because, by the interference 
and interposition of Count Karolyi, cer- 
tain assurances have been extracted from 
the Prime Minister on this matter, the 
affair is entirely closed. There is no- 
thing in that answer—though there are 
many expressions in the letter which are 
humiliating to this country, though there 
are many expressions which may be 
satisfactory to the honour of Austria 
—there is nothing in that answer which 
at all guards this country from future 
action on the part of that Minister which 
may imperil the peace of Europe. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: I am very 
sorry that so early in the Session the 
noble Marquess and the noble Earl 
should have taken an opportunity to 
make a most severe and a very bitter 
attack, not upon the foreign policy of 
the Government, because they do not 
know what that foreign policy is, but 
upon a speech made by the present 
Prime Minister before he was in Office, 
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and upon a construction of that speech 
which I believe to be entirely erroneous 
as regards the foreign policy of this 
country. I have never expressed any 
hostile feeling against Austria; and I 
think the distinction which the noble 
Marquess drew between Austria in the 
days of Prince Metternich and Austria 
in the present time is a just and legiti- 
mate one. I, for one, regretted the 
terms in which my right hon. Friend 
referred in Mid Lothian to the Austrian 
Empire ; but I am bound to say this on 
behalf of Mr. Gladstone, that there had 
been recent circimstances and recent 
communications — apparently authentic, 
more or less cotnaeh with the Conser- 
vative Press — which did give the im- 
pression to many persons that Austria 
was to be pushed forward by Her Ma- 
jesty’s late Government in opposition to 
Russia, and that an exclusive alliance 
was to be made between this country 
and Austria with regard to the Balkan 
Peninsula. It has always been the de- 
clared policy of my right hon. Friend 
that no exclusive alliance in regard to 
the East of Europe should ‘be made be- 
tween this country and either Austria 
or Russia; he has uniformly declared 
that he wished to see the freedom of the 
Native populations in the Balkan Penin- 
sula. He has also uniformly objected 
to extending the dominion of either 
Austria or Russia over those popula- 
tions. My Lords, I think Her Majesty’s 
Government have a right to complain of 
the speeches of both the noble Marquess 
and the noble Earl at the head of the 
late Government. Immediately before 
the Dissolution of Parliament the noble 
Karl assured your Lordships that if the 
General Election should result in a ver- 
dict against himself and his friends he 
would give the succeeding Government 
a loyal support so far as he was able to 
do so. Now, so far, that loyal support 
consists in a most embittered attack on 
a policy which the noble Earl constructed 
out of his own heated imagination, and 
which he founded upon a letter which 
did not bear the construction he gave it. 
Her Majesty’s Government are now in 
most active and friendly co-operation 
with the Austrian Government; and I 
trust that co-operation may soon extend 
to the whole of Europe. My Lords, I 
cannot help remarking that it would be 
more seemly in the Members of the 
late Government to talk a little more 
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modestly with regard to the results of 
their foreign policy. They are very 
proud of the Treaty of Berlin, and their 
supporters in the country have been 
twitting Her Majesty’s Government with 
taking up the policy of the late Admi- 
nistration. This is because Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are desirous of seeing 
the Treaty of Berlin carried out. But, 
my Lords, I am one of those who have 
more than once pointed out that ninety- 
nine hundredths of that Treaty were 
due, not to the English Government, 
but to the sword of Russia—that ninety- 
nine hundredths of it were literally 
copied from the Treaty of San Stefano; 
and that, while. the late Government 
seemed to take under their special pro- 
tection all the clauses of the Treaty 
which were really their own work, they 
had been very languid in their support 
of the other clauses which had been due 
entirely to the efforts of Russia, and 
which secured the liberties of the Chris- 
tian populations in the Balkan Peninsula. 
Those clauses, in so far as the Turkish 
Government are concerned, have hitherto 
remained absolutely a dead letter; and 
it will be the first duty of Her Majesty’s 
Government to endeavour, if they can, 
to unite all the Powers of Europe in 
favour of the stipulations of the Treaty 
of Berlin which had not the special 
patronage of noble Lords opposite. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, to 
Monday next, Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 21st May, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Serecr Commirrres—Standing 
Orders, nominated; Selection, nominated ; 
Merchant Shipping, appointed ; Potato Crop, 
appointed. 

Pusuic Brrts—Resolution in Committee—Public 
Works Loans (Remissions and Advances). 

Resolution in Committee—Ordered—First Reading 
—Partnerships * [164]; Bills of Sale * [165]; 
Merchant Shipping (Grain Cargoes) * [168]. 

Ordered—Drainage and Improvement of Lands 
(Ireland) Provisional Order *. 

Ordered—First Reading—Employers’ Liability * 
[118] ; Merchant Seamen (Payment of Wages, 
&c.) * [119]; Local Government Highways 
Provisional Order (Salop) * [124]; Local Go- 
vernment (Gas) Provisional Order * [123]; 
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Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor 
Law) * [121]; Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Aberavon, &c.) * [125]; Local Go. 
vernment Provisional Orders (Abergavenny, 
— * [127]; Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Alnwick Union, ae * [120]; Local 
Government Provisional Orders (Amersham 
Union, &c.) * [126]; Local Government Pro- 
visional Orders (Ashford, &c.) * [122]; Local 
Government Provisional Orders (Abingdon, 
7 £129]; Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Bethesda, &c.) * [128]; Employers’ 
Liability (No. 2)* [130]; Sale of Intoxi- 
cating Liquors on Sunday (Wales) * [131]; 
Local Inquiries (Ireland) * [132]; Town 
Councils (Aldermen) * [133]; Hours of Poll- 
ing (Boroughs)* [134]; Sea Fisheries (Ire- 
land) * [135]; Ulster Tenant Right * [136]; 
Salmon and Freshwater Fishery Laws Amend- 
ment* [137]; Agricultural Holdings Act 
(1875) Amendment * [138]; Married Women’s 
Property Acts Consolidation * [139]; Mar- 
riages Registration * [140]; Agricultural 
Holdings (Scotland) (Notice of Removal) * 
[141]; Middlesex Land Registry* [142] ; 
Valuation of Land * [143]; Fixity of Tenure 
(Ireland) * [144]; Waste Lands (Ireland) * 
145]; Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sun- 
ay * [146]; Landlord and Tenant (Ireland)* 
147]; Lunacy Law Amendment * 248); 
imitation of Costs (Ireland) * [149]; Regis- 
tration of Voters (Ireland) * [150]; Merchant 
Seamen (Conditions of Service) * [151] ; Elec- 
tive County Boards (Ireland)* [152]; Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act (1875) Amendment 
(No. 2) * [153]; Married Women’s Property 
(Scotland) * [154]; Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife’s Sister * [155]; Poor Removal * [156] ; 
Local Government Areas (Commission) * 
[157]; Congé d’élire* [158]; Inhabited 
House Duty and Income Tax * [159]; Mar- 
riage Rite (Extension of Hours)* [160]; 
Marriage (Divorced Persons) * [161]; Judi- 
cial Factors (Scotland) * [162]; Bankruptcy 
Act Amendment * [163]; Medical Charities 
(Ireland) * [167]; Births and Deaths Regis- 
tration (Ireland) * [166]; Municipal Fran- 
chise (Ireland) * [169]. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


OQ Orme 


STANDING ORDERS. 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Sir JOHN R. MOWBRAY moved to 


nominate the Select Committee on Stand- 
ing Orders :—Sir Joun R. Mowsray, Sir 
Epwarp Cotesrookz, Mr. Ousirr, Mr. 
Frover, Mr. Monx, Mr. MutHottann, 
Mr. Denis O’Conor, Mr. Ropwetx, Lord 
Artuur Russewz, Sir Davin WEDDER- 
BURN, and Mr. Wuirsreap. All Peti- 
tions referred to the Select Committee 
on Standing Orders in the last Session 
of Parliament referred to the Select 
Committee. 
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Names of Sir Jonn R. Mowsray, Sir 
Epwarp Cotesrooxe, Mr. Cusirt, Mr. 
Frover, Mr. Monx, and Mr. Mutnot- 
LAND agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Denis O’Conor be a Member 
of the Committee.” —(Sir John R. Mow- 
bray.) 


Mason NOLAN complained that the 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Denis 
O’Conor) had been placed upon the 
Committee without any communication 
with the Irish Party, in succession to 
his brother the O’Conor Don, the late 
Member for Roscommon. He (Major 
Nolan) did not understand that the ap- 
pointments upon this Committee were 
to be considered hereditary; and as the 
Committee had very important functions 
to perform he thought the Irish Repre- 
sentatives should have been consulted in 
regard to its composition. He would 
move, as an Amendment, to substitute 
the name of the hon. Member for Gal- 
way (Mr. Mitchell Henry) for that of 
the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Denis 
O’Conor), which appeared both upon 
this Committee and the Committee of 
Selection. 

Sm (JOHN R. MOWBRAY hoped 
the hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
would not persist in the Amendment. 
The usual precedents had been followed 
in selecting the names of Members to 
serve on the Committee ; and if the Com- 
mittee were nominated now he would 
undertake to confer with the Irish Mem- 
bers, and to move the discharge of the 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Denis 
O’Conor) from one of the Committees 
if it were found desirable. 

Mr. W. HOLMS said, the Scotch 
Members had no reason to complain of 
the constitution of the Standing Orders 
Committee; but they did object to having 
no representation on the Committee of 
Selection, and at the proper time he 
would suggest that the senior Member 
for Edinburgh (Mr. D. M‘Laren) should 
be added to the Committee. 

Mr. MACARTNEY remarked, that 
at the present moment the Irish Party 
were scattered all over the House. The 
Home Rulers had met to get united, and 
had split into two Parties, one of which 
was sitting on the Liberal side of the 
House, and the other on the Opposition, 
each section having a Whip to keep it 
together, who on great occasions act in 
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concert. There was, however, a third 
Party, altogether independent of the 
Home Rulers, to which he himself be- 
longed; and he wanted to know what 
was tobe done in order to give them 
adequate representation upon the public 
Committees. He would suggest that if 
it was found inconvenient to place a Re- 
presentative of each of the three Irish 
Parties upon all Committees, that at 
least one Representative should be no- 
minated, each Party having the privilege, 
in turn, of furnishing a Member. 

Mason NOLAN said, he would not 
press the Amendment after the state- 
ment which had been made by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir John R. 
Mowbray). In regard to the remarks 
of the hon. Member for Tyrone (Mr. 
Macartney), he might say that the Home 
Rulers were quite ready to follow the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) into 
the Lobby on all important divisions, 
and that he apprehended was of more 
consequence than their exact position in 
the House. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Remaining names agreed to. 


SELECTION. 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Sir JOHN R. MOWBRAY moved to 
nominate the Committee of Selection. 
Mr. Cusitrr, Mr. Froyer, Sir Cxartzs 
Forster, Mr. Denis O’Conor, Mr. 
WuirtsreaD, and the CHarrman of the 
Serect ComMITTEE on StraypiIne ORDERS. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Cubitt be a Member of the 
Committee.” —(Sir John R. Mowbray.) 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY complained 
that there was not a single Scotch Mem- 
ber on the Committee as as present no- 
minated. In former years Scotland had 
been represented on this important Com- 
mittee, which had the duty of nsmina- 
ting the Committees on Private Bills, 
and it was evident that a Scotch Mem- 
ber would have the best opportunity of 
judging who among the Scotch Members 
was the best qualified to serve. No 
doubt the omission was an oversight, 
and in order to give an opportunity for 
re-consideration he would move that the 
debate be now adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(ir. J. W. Barclay.) 
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Sm JOHN R. MOWBRAY said, the 
Committee was limited in numbers; and 
whilst the Government side of the House 
was already well represented on the 
Committee, there were not many Scotch 
Members to choose from amongst the 
Opposition. It was important that Private 
Business should go forward ; and, there- 
fore, he hoped the Motion for adjourn- 
ment would not be pressed, and he would 
promise to see what could be done to- 
wards meeting the wishes of the Scotch 
Members. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Remaining names agreed to. 





PARLIAMENTARY OATH (MR. 
BRADLAUGH). 

Mr. Bradlaugh, returned as one of 
the Members for the Borough of North- 
ampton, came to the Table to take and 
subscribe the Oath, and the Clerk was 
“staged to administer the same to 

im, when—— 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
object, Sir, to the Oath being adminis- 
tered to the hon. Member for Northamp- 


ton. 

Mr. DILLWYN: I rise to a point of 
Order. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
protest against the hon. Gentleman being 
sworn. [‘‘ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I wish to point out 
to the hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff) that the House is 
now engaged in the administration of 
the Oath of Allegiance to Members of 
the House. It will be the duty of the 
Clerk to administer the Oath to hon. 
Members as they come up one by one; 
but if the hon. Member for Portsmouth 
has any objection to offer now will be 
the time. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF; I 
beg to oppose the administration of the 
Oath to the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton. 

Mr. SPEAKER: In that case it is 
my duty to call upon the hon. Member 
for Northampton for the present to with- 
draw. 

Mr. Bradlaugh having accordingly 
withdrawn, 


Mr. DILLWYN: I rose to Order, 
and my object was to ask you, Sir, whe- 
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ther an hon. Member, having presented 
himself at the Table for the purpose of 
taking the Oath, it is competent for an 
hon. Member to interfere ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House is now 
engaged in carrying out one of its pri- 
mary duties in securing that every 
Member on taking his seat in this House 
is called upon to take the Oath of Alle- 
giance. A Member of this House has 
presented himself at the Table to take 
the Oath in the usualform. Iam bound 
to say that I know of no instance where, 
a Member having offered to take the 
Oath in the usual form, any interposi- 
tion has been allowed by the House to 
his doing so. Yet, if the hon. Member 
for Portsmouth rises in his place and has 
any observations to offer upon the mat- 
ter, I may not consider it my duty to 
interpose. At the same time, I am not 
prepared to say, without hearing the hon. 
Member, and what the terms of his Mo- 
tion are, whether it is a Motion which 
ought properly to be put to this House. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
beg to assure the House——[‘‘ Move, 
move!”’] Ishall conclude with a Motion. 
I beg to assure the House that I have 
no intention of raising this point as a 
Party question, nor am I at all an ad- 
vocate for what may be called religious 
intolerance. But I think, Sir, there are 
certain circumstances which disqualify 
the hon. Member for Northampton from 
taking his seat in this House, and I will 
proceed as shortly as possible to lay my 
reasons before the House. I think there 
has been a certain amount of undue 
haste in the manner in which this matter 
has been brought forward. The hon. 
Member himself has not acted in a 
manner which is entirely conformable 
with the precedents of this House. In 
the first instance he asked to make an 
Affirmation, and a Committee was then 
appointed to inquire into his right to do 
so; and it is only after the Report of 
that Committee against his pretensions 
that the hon. Gentleman comes forward 
to take the Oath. I think it is rather 
fortunate for the hon. Member himself 
that the Committee so decided, because 
I do not think that a Resolution of the 
Committee or even of the House would 
relieve him from the legal penalties to 
which he would have been liable had 
he taken his seat with an Affirmation. 
Under the Act of 1866, any Member 
taking his seat in this House, and not 
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belonging to certain sects or denomina- 
tions, is liable to penalties recoverable 
in the Court of Westminster, and his seat 
is to be declared vacant. That cannot 
be set aside by any Resolution of this 
House. The hon. Member is a professed 
Atheist—and by the Common Law of 
England an Atheist is not entitled to 
take an oath. I do not believe the hon. 
Member himself denies that he is an 
Atheist; but I have procured certain 
works that are published by the Free 
Thought Publishing Oompany, and 
among them I find a pamphlet entitled, 
A Plea for Atheism, written by the hon. 
Gentleman, and advertised and sold 
under his name. At the beginning of 
the pamphlet are these words—‘ It is 
as a propagandist of Atheism that I pen 
this essay.” Some years ago it was 
found necessary, not so much for con- 
science as for public convenience, that 
evidence in Courts of Justice should’ be 
received which would otherwise be set 
aside because the witness had declared 
himself an Atheist. The great work on 
the Law of Evidence I believe is that of 
Mr. Pitt Taylor. Mr. Pitt Taylor says— 

“The wisdom of requiring witnesses to be 
sworn, excepting under very special circum- 
stances, cannot well be disputed ; for, although 
the ordinary definition of an oath—namely, ‘a 
religious asseveration by which a person re- 
nounces the mercy and imprecates the venge- 
ance of Heaven if he do not speak the truth— 
may be open to comment, since the design of 
the oath is not to call the attention of God to 
man, but the attention of man to God; not to 
call upon Him to punish the wrongdoer, but on 
the witness to remember that He will assuredly 
do so; still it must be admitted that by thus 
laying hold of the conscience of the witness the 
law best insures the utterance of truth. But as 
the administration of an oath supposes that the 
witness feels a moral and religious accounta- 
bility to a Supreme Being, who will justly 
punish perjury and from whom no secrets are 
hid, persons insensible to the obligations of an 
oath ought not tobe sworn, as in their case it is 
a meaningless formality.’’ 


It is perfectly clear, from the letter 
written by the hon. Gentleman which 
appears in the newspapers to-day, that 
he regards the taking of the Oath as a 
proceeding of a meaningless character, 
and he says that it will be so much the 
worse for those who have forced him to 
repeat words which convey to his mind 
no clear and definitemeaning. When a 
certain change was made in the law re- 
lating to the giving of evidence in Courts 
of Justice, there was a penalty inflicted 
on those who gave false evidence under 
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an affirmation, and that penalty was sub- 
stituted to some extent for the want of 
conscience; but that is not the case in 
regard to an affirmation or an oath of 
obligation where no penalty is attached 
to the breach of it. When the hon. 
Member tells the House that he has been 
admitted to make an affirmation in 
Courts cf Justice, he must know that 
such an affirmation could only be ad~ 
ministered to a witness objecting to take 
an oath when the presiding Judge was 
satisfied that the oath would not be 
binding on the witness’s conscience. 
The hon. Member has, indeed, declared 
that no oath would be binding on his 
conscience. Therefore, it may be fairly 
asked, is the House to allow that for- 
mality now to be gone through which 
the hon. Member himself avows will be 
a mere formality, and nothing more ? 
It might be urged that there would be 
no practical danger from allowing the 
administration of the Oath to the hon. 
Gentleman. The form of the Oath is— 

“T, A.B., do swear that I will be faithful 
and bear true allegiance to Her Majesty Queen 
a her heirs, and successors, according to 
aw. 


The hon. Member has infringed the 
stipulations of that Oath even before he 
has taken it, because in a book pub- 
lished by the Company with which the 
hon. Gentleman was connected, and 
called Zhe Impeachment of the House of 
Brunswick, which is certainly not couched 
in terms complimentary to the dynasty, 
I find it stated that certain acts can be 
performed in this country to the detri- 
ment of the Throne without the consent 
of the Crown. It says— 


“ The object of the present essay is to submit 
reasons for the repeal of the Acts of Settlement 
and Union, so far as the succession to the 
Throne is concerned, after the abdication or de- 
mise of the present Monarch.”’ 


I will not trouble the House by quoting 
the entire paragraph ; but it says— 

“Tt is further submitted that Parliament has 
full and uncontrollable authority to make any 
enactment and to repeal any enactment hereto- 
fore made, even if such new statute or the re- 
peal of any old statute should in truth change 
the constitution of the Empire or modify the 
character and powers of either Parliamentary 
Chamber.” 


It goes on to add that Parliament ‘‘ has 
the undoubted right to withhold the 
Crown from Albert Edward Prince of 
Wales.” Now, I cannot see how a 
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Gentleman professing the views set forth 
in that work can take the Oath of Alle- 
giance. He can only do it if he looked 
on the Oath as an empty form which 
did not bind his conscience. Parliament 
has very wisely made a relaxation of 
the rule in favour of the members of 
different creeds and sects; but'all those 
sects have a common standard of mo- 
rality, a conscience, and a general be- 
lief in some divinity or other. What 
we have now before us is the distinct 
negation of anything like perpetual 
morality, or conscience, or the existence 
of a God. And, as I believe that a 
person holding these views cannot be 
allowed to take the Oath in this House, 
I beg to move my Resolution. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER: I rise, Sir, to 
second the Motion, and I do so in order 
that I may inform the House that I hold 
in my hand a Petition most influentially 
signed by merchants and bankers, and 
others in the City of London, praying 
that no step be taken to allow any altera- 
tion of the law and custom of this Realm 
for the purpose of enabling one who 
denies the existence of a God to sit in 
Parliament. That is the feeling of my 
constituents, and I cordially concur with 
them in entreating this House not to 
admit an Atheist within its walls. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, in the opinion of this House, Mr. 
Bradlaugh, Member for Northampton, ought 
not to be allowed to take the Oath which he 
now requires to be administered to him, in-con- 
sequence of his having previously claimed, at 
the Table of the House, to make an Affirmation 
or Declaration instead of the Oath prescribed 
by Law, founding his claim upon the terms of 
the Act 29 and 30 Vic. c. 19, and the Evidence 
Amendment Acts of 1869 and 1870, and on the 
ground that under the provisions of those Acts 
the presiding Judge, at a trial, has been satis- 
fied that the taking of an Oath would have no 
binding effect on his conscience.’”,-—(Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: You, Sir, have 
put from the Chair the Motion which 
has been made and seconded ; and you 
having thereby expressed your judgment 
that it is a Motion that can be enter- 
tained, we have to consider in what 
manner it is best to deal with it. Now, 
Sir, the first consideration which occurs 
to my mind, and one which is of the 
greatest weight, is this—that the matter 
on which we have been invited to pro- 
ceed is one, in the strictest sense, of a 
judicial character. I wish the House to 
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bear in mind what these words import, 
and whether, if I am accurate in that 
statement, I am not warranted in pro- 
ceeding to the next proposition which I 
would respectfully submit, and it is to 
the fact that there is considerable danger, 
when we view the nature of the topics 
which may be imported into this dis- 
cussion, that if we proceed with the de- 
bate in this House it will be found very 
difficult to handle it in a manner strictly 
and properly judicial. I take, Sir, the 
few words which fell from the Seconder 
of the Motion. Will the hon. Gentle- 
man forgive me for saying that it ap- 
peared to me that he had not considered 
with sufficiently rigorous care the nature 
of the Motion which he was seconding, 
because he thought fit to make the 
staple of his speech the presentation of 
a Petition which advances the proposi- 
tion—in which it may probably be that 
many will concur—that it is not de- 
sirable that persons passing as Atheists 
should be Members of this House? But, 
Sir, that question is not a judicial ques- 
tion—it is a political and a Constitutional 
question of the greatest delicacy and im- 
portance. The hon. Gentleman intro- 
duces, I think erroneously and mis- 
takenly, that political and Constitutional 
question into a discussion which, if I am 
right, is in the strictest sense of a judi- 
cial character. I might, perhaps, also 
draw another illustration from the 
speech of the Mover. The Mover, I 
think, was perfectly warrarted by the 
terms of his Motion in referring to evi- 
dence which he thought necessary and 
sufficient to show that the description 
he gave of Mr. Bradlaugh’s religious 
opinions—those opinions forming the 
ground of his objection—was a true 
description. But I must own that if 
this be a judicial handling of a judicial 
matter, 1 do not see what relevancy 
there was to the subject-matter in hand 
in that portion of his speech which re- 
ferred to the political opinions of Mr. 
Bradlaugh. If I understood-him rightly 
he wishes the House to understand that 
Mr. Bradlaugh was not in a condition 
to fulfil loyally the obligations of a sub- 
ject. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Fresh evidence, 
Tam bound to say, I find in support of 
the proposition that I have laid down and 
the proposition that I intend to make in 
the cheers which hail and accept.the 
announcement that the hon. Member 
for Portsmouth has argued that Mr. 
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Bradlaugh was politically not in a con- 
dition to fulfil his duty. That subject- 
matter, however important in_ itself, 
however delicate, however invidious 
when raised with respect to a particular 
Member of the House, does not enter 
into the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Portsmouth, and forms no part what- 
ever of the evidence by which we ought 
to be guided in passing our judgment 
on that Motion. Why have I said that 
this question is one which is strictly 
judicial? There are many questions 
debated in this House with respect to 
which the epithet ‘judicial’ is used, 
not without force, but, at the same time, 
with more or less of laxity. But, in this 
instance, if I am right, that epithet is 
applicable to the subject-matter of this 
discussion in the very strictest sense of 
which it is susceptible, for that in which 
we are engaged is the consideration of 
the fulfilment of statutory duty. It is 
not in consequence of any regulation en- 
forced by the authority of this House— 
of a single branch of the Legislature, 
however complete that authority may 
be over the Members of this House, 
that the hon. Member for Northampton 
presents himself to take an Oath at the 
Table. He presents himself in pur- 
suance of a statutory obligation to tako 
the Oath in order that he may fulfil the 
duty with which, as we are given to un- 
derstand in a regular and formal manner, 
his constituents have intrusted him. 
That statutory obligation imposed upon 
the hon. Gentleman primd facie imports 
a statutory right on the part of the hon. 
Gentleman. I am not now arguing 
against the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Portsmouth. I am only pointing 
out the extreme delicacy of the ground 
on which the House stands, because it 
is dealing with statutory subject-matter, 
and its Resolutions are liable to be called 
in question and handled by Courts of 
Justice quite irrespective of what this 
House may think. Sir, the hon. Mem- 
ber himself has justly reminded us 
with reference to another part of the 
subject that it was fortunate for the 
hon. Member for Northampton that he 
had not succeeded in obtaining the ad- 
ministration of an Affirmation at the 
Table, for if he had succeeded in ob- 
taining it he would have been liable to 
be prosecuted in a Court of Justice for 
sitting and voting in this House without 
having fulfilled the obligations imposed 
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upon him by law. I apprehend that is 
a perfectly true and warrantable ob- 
servation ; and it is just as true, on the 
other hand, which the hon. Member 
does not seem to have perceived, that if 
the hon. Member who just now came to 
the Table for the purpose of taking the 
Oath did not fulfil the duty imposed 
upon him by statute, but did take the 
Oath, as the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth seems to think, in a manner not 
acquitting him of that duty, he would 
still be open to these very prosecutions 
in a Court of Justice, and the law would 
have provided a remedy against the evil 
which the hon. Member seeks to secure 
by Resolution of this House. Now, 
Sir, as I understand the principal con- 
tention of the hon. Gentleman, it would 
come to this—that, inasmuch as there is 
a practice in the Courts of Justice by 
which, in any given circumstances, a 
Judge makes inquiry regarding the 
competency of a witness to deliver his 
testimony under the sanction of an oath, 
or in such other form as the law may 
permit or prescribe, so he appears to 
think that when a Member of Parlia- 
ment presents himself at the Table of 
the House with the intention of fulfilling 
that statutory duty, it is within the 
power of the House to intercept that 
hon. Member. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: No, 
Sir, I did not say that. I am sure that 
the right hon. Gentleman does not wish 
to misrepresent me. I did not imply it. 
This is a very special case. The hon. 
Member for Northampton raised the 
question himself by asking to be allowed 
to make an Affirmation. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I beg the hon. 
Member’s pardon. Everything that he 
says is entirely consistent with what has 
fallen from me. I represented him with 
the utmost accuracy. I did not intend 
to charge upon the hon. Member—or 
rather to assert, for there is no question 
of charging—that he has affirmed in- 
discriminately, and on all occasions, that 
the House is in a condition so to inter- 
fere and so to interpose and prevent the 
observance of the Oath by any Member; 
but the hon. Member conceives that, 
under certain circumstances, it is open 
to the House to make an inquiry, and 
for that purpose to intercept a Member 
when he presents himself to discharge 
what he conceives to be a statutory duty. 
That is, I think, a true representation 
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of what the hon. Gentleman said. If 
that be so, what I have to observe is 
that it appears to me clear what course 
the House ought to pursue. As the 
Motion has been made we -must take 
some course with regard to it. The case 
raised is one of the utmost novelty and 
nicety. I believe it is a case absolutely 
new. There have been cases when 
Members of this House have themselves 
raised the difficulty. Members of this 
House belonging to the Society of 
Friends have in other days declined to 
take the Oath prescribed by law, and 
demanded the substitution of an Affirma- 
tion; but there is no parallel between 
their predicament and that of the hon. 
Member for Northampton. In the same 
way, other Gentlemen professing the 
Jewish faith— Baron Rothschild and 
Alderman Salomons—have come to the 
Table here and declared their incom- 
petency to take the Oath as it was ten- 
dered to them. In one of these instances 
the House, I think, appointed a Com- 
mittee to consider what course should be 
taken, and whether it would not be pos- 
sible to separate a portion of that Oath 
from the rest, so as not to affect what 
formed part of the body of the Oath. 
I think I am strictly accurate in saying 
that, so far as we know, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton has presented him- 
self at the Table with the intention of 
doing at the Table neither more nor less 
than exactly that which the statute pre- 
scribes. Then, the question that pre- 
sents itself is new, and I think I may 
also say it is a very delicate one. Oaths 
in the Courts of Justice are not precisely 
on a parallel with the Oath taken in this 
House. I cannot assume it as self-evi- 
dent that the power possessed by Judges 
belongs to Members of this House; and 
the intervention of the House in every 
instance has arisen solely and simply 
out of the fact that the Member present- 
ing himself was not ready to do that 
which the Member for Northampton is 
ready to do to-day—namely, to comply 
exactly with the forms and proceedings 
prescribed. Well, then, in these cir- 
cumstances, I am happy to think that 
we appear to have a mode of proceeding 
open to us which is safer and surer than 
the prosecution of an inquiry of this 
kind depending entirely upon the law 
of the land, and where the House moves 
at every step in danger of having its 
proceedings questioned. Considering 
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especially the extreme gravity, and deli- 
cacy, and importance of the matter at 
issue, and that there is such great dan- 
ger of our deviating from the path of 
merely judicial investigation in order 
to express, it may be, wise or unwise 
opinions, but which seem scarcely to 
have a place in what ought to be a dry, 
dispassionate, and perfectly impartial 
inquiry, I have merely endeavoured to 
point out the difficulties which lie in our 
way, and I have not in the slightest de- 
gree expressed an opinion bearing upon 
the merits of the case; but I fall back 
upon precedent, and I find that in all 
cases it has been the wise practice of the 
House to refer the consideration of the 
matter to a Select Committee. That 
was the course taken a few days ago 
when the hon. Gentleman presented 
himself and claimed to affirm— most 
justly taken, and in strict conformity with 
precedent — because then there was a 
precedent strictly applicable to the case. 
Now, there is no precedent for proceed- 
ing in the case of a Member willing to 
fulfil the statutory duty as it is under- 
stood and administered by the officers of 
this House; but as the hon. Gentleman 
has raised the question, and as the 
House entertains it, it becomes a ques- 
tion fit for our consideration, and, under 
these circumstances, I cannot doubt that 
by far the wisest course will be again 
to refer to a Select Committee the ques- 
tion which has now arisen—one per- 
fectly new and perfectly distinct from 
the question which was raised a very 
short time ago. I will read to the House 
the terms of the Motion I propose to 
make, and which I think will meet with 
very wide and general approval— 


“That it be referred to a Select Committee to 
consider and report their opinion to the House 
whether the House has any right, founded on 
precedent or otherwise, by Resolution to pre- 
vent a duly elected Member, who is willing to 
take the Oath prescribed by the Acts 29 and 30 
Vic. c. 19, and 81 and 32 Vic. c.72,from doing 
so; and, if they are of opinion that the House 
has such right, further to report on what grounds 
it is competent to the House to prevent such 
Member from taking the Oath.”’ 


That, I believe, will open the whole 
field of inquiry ; and I beg, therefore, to 
move it as an Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it be referred to a Select Committee, to con- 
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sider and report their opinion to the House 
whether the House has any right, founded on 
precedent or otherwise, by Resolution to pre- 
vent a duly elected Member, who is willing to 
take the Oath prescribed by the Acts 29 and 30 
Vic. c. 19, and 31 and 32 Vic. c. 72, from so 
doing; and, if they are of opinion that the 
House has such right, further to report on what 
grounds it is competent to the House to prevent 
such Member from taking the Oath,’’—(Mr. 
Gladstone,) 


—instead thereof. 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 


proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Parliamentary 


Mr. GIBSON said, that this was an 
extremely painful question, and he did 
not think there was any hon. Member 
on either side of the House who would 
not be glad to be relieved of the neces- 
sity of considering it at all. He ad- 
mitted with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister that the question 
was a difficult and delicate one. But if 
his hon. Friend the Member for Ports- 
mouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) re- 
quired any justification for the course 
which he had taken, it would be found 
in the proposal which had been made 
by the Prime Minister. The right hon. 
Gentleman had carefully abstained from 
expressing an opinion on one side or the 
other, but proposed to refer the question 
to a Select Committee; but he had done 
so ina manner which would leave very 
little discretion to that Committee in 
dealing with it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s words had ignored altogether the 
substance of the case they were now 
considering, and presented it as an ab- 
stract question, with every condition 
stated that would insure a particular 
finding ; it ignored every special fact 
which had occurred before their eyes, 
and the facts which every one of them 
knew surrounded the case of the hon. 
Member for Northampton. It was not 
his hon. Friend the Member for Ports- 
mouth who had voluntarily obtruded on 
the attention of the House this painful 
and delicate question. On the hon. 
Member for Northampton must rest the 
responsibility of bringing this painful 
and disagreeable topic before the House. 
It might well have happened that, had 
the hon. Member presented himself in 
the crowd of Members who took the 
Oath a short time ago, he might have 
taken the Oath without any observation ; 
but he deliberately elected to obtrude 
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himself on the House and the country. 
The hon. Gentleman had a right to his 
own private opinions, but must accept 
the grave responsibility of them; he 
had, however, shifted upon the House 
a large part of the responsibility for 
those opinions by taking them into his 
confidence by the action he had adopted. 
When he had come to the Table, and 
had had placed before him the very 
simple, clear, and unambiguous obliga- 
tion containing the Oath, when he had 
been tendered a Book which they all 
revered, he had refused to accept the 
obligation or to take the Oath, and had 
then, in cautious and guarded language, 
claimed the right to make an Affirma- 
tion. By that claim he must stand or 
fall in the House of Commons. That 
claim was referred to a Committee, 
which decided against it; and, in his 
opinion, speaking with all deference to 
those Members of the Committee who 
differed from the majority—and no one 
could have a higher respect for the Law 
Officers of the Crown who were in the 
minority than he had—very justly so 
decided. He thought that decision was 
entirely right. The Government had 
acquiesced in the decision of that Com- 
mittee and did not seek to question it, 
and it must now be taken to form part 
of the admitted law of that House. 
Could they now ignore the fact that the 
hon. Member for Northampton had so 
recently declined to take the Oath and ap- 
pealed to another sanction? Could they 
allow him to ignore all that and to come 
up as if nothing had happened? He de- 
sired to state the question as far as possi- 
ble in a manner free from personal or dis- 
agreeable topics, in the spirit which had 
been so well described by the Leader of 
that House, in a judicial spirit. But he 
wished to direct the attention of tho 
House to what had occurred; and after 
what had occurred he did not think that 
the course which had been adopted by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Ports- 
mouth was an unreasonableone, He ad- 
mitted that the hon. Member for North- 
ampton was primd facie entitled to come 
to the House and ask to discharge the 
mandate which had been intrusted to 
him by his constituents, and that no un- 
reasonable delay should be placed in his 
way. His constituents had elected him 
as their Member, and he was entitled to 
have the question speedily settled ; but, 
at the same time, they must see that the 
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hon. Member was not allowed to do vio- 
lence by his attitude to the conscience of 
the House of Commons, nor should they 
permit any violence to their usages, or 
wrenching of their Rules and practice, 
to suit the delicate workings of the hon. 
Member’s conscience. On the 3rd of 
May the hon. Member did not take the 
Oath. He did not make that solemn 
appeal which was usually made by 
Members; but he did refer to some- 
thing, and he rested his case on the Act 
of 1869. That Act contained words 
which had become familiar to Members 
of the House during the course of that 
debate. It set forth that— 

‘¢ Tf any person called to give evidence should 
object to take an cath, such person shall, if the 
presiding Judge is satisfied that the taking of 
an oath would have no binding effect on his 
conscience, make the following promise.” 

The hon. Member had claimed the bene- 
fit of that Act in the presence and hear- 
ing of the House, and had thus an- 
nounced that an oath would have no 
binding effect on his conscience. Could 
they now, with full knowledge of all 
these circumstances, allow the hon. 
Member to take that Oath which he had 
declared to have no binding effect upon 
his conscience? They had all the mate- 
rials before them for an almost imme- 
diate decision. Let them suppose that the 
hon. Member, when presented with the 
Book, had said—‘‘ TI regard this Book as 
one which contains no sanction binding 
onme. You call it the New Testament 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; 
Ido not regard him as my Lord and 
Saviour. The first words of the Book 
are, ‘The generation of Jesus Christ ;’ 
I do not believe in Jesus Christ. The 
last words in the Book are, ‘The grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you 
all.’ I do not believe in that grace; I 
do not believe in that Jesus Christ.’ 
Supposing the hon. Member had said 
this, speaking with all respect, and 
merely expressing his own belief, and 
had said that he regarded the Oath as 
an empty unmeaning form, but that, as 
he was not allowed to affirm, he was 
willing to take it, in order to take his 
seat, what would then have been the 
feeling and action of the House? But 
was not that the very substance of what 
had occurred? ‘Would there not have 
been a thrill of horror and indignation 
through the House, and would not the 
unanimous conscience of the House have 
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declined to allow itself to be so openly 
outraged? The hon. Member had pub- 
lished a manifesto in that morning’s 
paper which he assumed was intended 
to contain a moderate statement of the 
argument by which the hon. Member 
sought admission to the House. He 
did not desire to say anything offensive 
to the hon. Member; but what were the 
words with which he described the Oath 
which he refused to take the other day? 
The hon. Member said—‘‘It includes 
words of an idle and meaningless cha- 
racter,” referring, presumably, to the 
closing words; ‘it would be an act 
of hypocrisy voluntarily to take this 
form ;’”’ ‘“‘the words of the Oath I have 
scores of times declared are to me sounds 
conveying no clear and definite mean- 
ing,” and the hon. Member alluded to 
the final sanction as ‘‘ a meaningless ad- 
dendum to a promise.” With these 
facts before them, could any hon. Mem- 
ber think that this was a case in which, 
without grave consideration and immense 
caution, an oath should be allowed to 
be taken in the way the hon. Member 
sought to take it? Immense caution 
was required before allowing an oath 
to be lightly taken; and yet no objec- 
tion on this occasion had come from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the House. Some thought that identical 
conditions should exist for the taking of 
oaths in Courts of Justices and in the 
Houses of Parliament. But he would 
point out that the cases were different 
in their nature, because a person who, 
either by promise, or affirmation, or 
oath, took upon himself to speak the 
truth in a Court of Justice was liable, in 
case of a violation of his word, to cer- 
tain penalties which would not be ap- 
plied in Parliamentary life. Some per- 
sons thought that no oath whatever 
should be necessary before a man com- 
menced his Parliamentary career. He 
was not surprised that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister dissented 
from this proposition, and denied that 
he would ever be a party to the proposal 
that the necessity for Oaths should be 
removed, for in 1854 the right hon. 
Gentleman, then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, said— 


‘*T know there are some Gentlemen here who 
think we should come to the discharge of our 
duties without any oath. I do not happen to 
be one of that opinion. I revere the principle 
of the oath. I think it tends to maintain that 
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serious, reverential temper with which men 
ought to address themselves to solemn duties ; 
but I say this, if you want to gain the real and 
substantial objects of the oath, you ought to 
frame it in a manner that should adapt it to 
those objects. Our oaths ought to be brief, 
ought to be simple. They ought to be the same 
for all—they ought to go directly to the point; 
they ought to be divested of all needless and 
useless words in order that the words we use by 
solemn sanction in the presence of God may be 
used with a sense of the presence of God, and in 
a temper which befits men doing a solemn act.”’ 
[3 Hansard, cxxxiii. 900.] 


These were eloquent and impressive 
words, and yet they were asked now to 
allow a man to take an Oath “in the 
presence of God,” but ‘‘ without a sense 
of the presence of God.” Was not that 
a very grave and momentous issue? The 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House, though he did not commit him- 
self to any final opinion, appeared to 
suggest that where a statutable duty 
was imposed a correlative right was 
conferred. That was true, no doubt, in 
a general sense; but he would remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that all Courts 
of Justice had an inherent control and 
jurisdiction over their own proceedings 
and forms; and he held that when one 
of the most solemn Forms of the House 
was about to be outraged and treated in 
a way which a great many Members 
would regard as a kind of blasphemy, 
it could not be suggested that there was 
not an inherent power in that great As- 
sembly to interfere and prevent such 
an occurrence taking place. How did 
they commence their proceedings? By 
prayers, which were heard every day with 
respect and reverence. What were the 
closing words of the gracious Speech 
from the Throne delivered to them on 
the previous day? They were words 
which asked for the blessing of God 
upon their labours. Again, the closing 
words of the Address to Her Majesty 
proclaimed their trust that the blessing 
of God might attend their labours. The 
subject before the House was a very 
difficult and painful one ; and though he 
had listened with extreme attention and 
respect to the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman, his difficulties were 
not removed by anything which the 
right hon. Gentleman had said. It was 
obvious that the case was beset with 
many difficulties ; but plainly, and ufter 
deliberation, he could say that the hon. 
Member for Portsmouth was quite justi- 
fied in his action, and that it would be 
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abhorrent to the consciences and feelings 


of a vast majority on both sides of the 
House if they were to find that an hon. 


‘Member added to their ranks had taken 


an Oath which bound their consciences 
by the solemnity and reverence of its 
sanction, but which was to him only an 
idle and unmeaning form. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry JAmes) said, there were some few 
words wanting from the speech of hisright 
hon. and learned Friend—namely, the 
words which would have informed the 
House what course in the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s opinion ought to be 
taken on that occasion. He looked upon 
the able and eloquent speech of his right 
hon and learned Friend as a speech in 
support of the Amendment of the Prime 
Minister. His right hon. and learned 
Friend agreed with the Prime Minister 
that the subject was one requiring the 
greatest caution and gravest considera- 
tion, and yet suggested that the judicial 
functions of the House should be ex- 
ercised by the House constituted as it 
then was. This being the suggestion of 
his right hon. and learned Friend, how 
discordant to his ears must have been 
the cheers which greeted his speech, for 
they were hardly sounds which should 
issue from a body exercising judicial 
functions. He was relieved in great 
measure from performing the duty of 
discussing the question before the House 
in relation to the legal rights of the hon. 
Member for Northampton because he 
supported the Amendment of the Prime . 
Minister, which suggested that the dis- 
cussion of those rights should not be 
entered into in detail in the House, 
and which asked for full consideration 
of the rights in question under circum- 
stances in which a speaker would not 
be cheered when explaining in eloquent 
language his general views. Unless 
they were seeking to deprive the hon. 
Member for Northampton of the rights 
to which he was entitled, why should 
they refuse that kind of inquiry which, 
in the House of Commons, most nearly 
approached judicial form? His right 
hon. and learned Friend opposite said 
that the right of the hon. Member for 
Northampton to a seat in the House de- 
pended upon whether he could secure 
his seat without violating the conscience 
of the House. Well, the right of the 
hon. Member to sit did not depend upor, 
any such. consideration. 
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Mr. GIBSON explained that he had 
referred to outraging the conscience of 
the House in its forms. 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir: 


Henry James) said, ‘he would not dis- 
cuss words with the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman ; but he thought the 
words ‘‘ violence to the conscience of the 
House ”’ caught hisears. But the House 
must recollect that these forms were not 
the Forms of the House, but of the Le- 
gislature, and sanctioned by Parliament, 
and it’ was not for them to consider that 
shifting quantity, the conscience of the 
House, dependent upon whether the 
majority was sitting on one side of the 
House or the other. The question was 
whether, in refusing admission to the 
hon. Member for Northampton, they 
were not depriving him of his right, or 
that of the constituency which sent him 
to represent them. What were the 
grounds, he would ask, on which it was 
alleged that the hon. Member was not 
entitled to take his seat? His right 
hon. and learned Friend admitted that 
if he complied with the Forms of the 
House he was entitled to take his seat. 
How did the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth seek to deprive him of that right ? 
By going beyond what had occurred in 
the House and adducing hearsay evidence 
culled from books of the authenticity of 
which there was no proof. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’] 
It was clear, from that expression of dis- 
sent, that hon. Gentlemen opposite were 
now seeking to exercise judicial functions. 
They wished, upon common notoriety, to 
try the hon. Member at the Table of the 
House, and to sentence him to virtual ex- 
pulsion for being an Atheist, a sentence 
which could not be revoked except by a 
vote of the House. And where, he would 
ask, was the authority for saying that an 
Atheist could not sit in that House? It 
might be right or wrong that he should 
not be permitted to doso; buthe would not 
enter into that question, because it was 
not within the terms of the Motion, and 
yet the arguments adduced by the hon. 
Member for Portsmouth proceeded upon 
that proposition, and so also had one 
half of the arguments of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin. If it was 


right that they should be excluded, then 
let a Motion be brought forward to that 
effect; but let not the Oath, which was 
never intended as a religious test, but 
was imposed for a different object, be 
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taken advantage of for doing improperly 
what might be properly done if the 
question was raised with a sense of the 
responsibility attaching to it. He felt 
that he ought not to continue the legal 
argument at that moment; and it was 
somewhat strange, he thought, to have 
such an argument addressed by his right 
hon. and learned Friend to such an As- 
sembly. He was not, at the same time, 
going to dispute that it was well that 
the question should be discussed; and 
what was asked for was that it should 
be considered in the most general terms, 
which would include the particular cir- 
cumstances of the case before the House, 
by a Committee properly constituted. 
[**No, no!”] If the terms of reference 
were not deemed to be general enough, 
any suggestion on that point would be 
listened to and fully considered by those 
who ought to guide the House. If that 
were done, could anybody, he would ask, 
fairly contend that the right course to 
adopt was not to appoint a Committee 
to inquire into the subject, which his 
right hon. Friend beside him suggested 
every one must regard as being worthy 
of the gravest consideration ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Sir, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General, in commenting on the 
powerful and, as I think, very convine- 
ing speech of my right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), observed that 
there was one thing wanting in it, and 
that was that he had said nothing to 
indicate the course which he would ad- 
vise the House to adopt. I must say 
that, having listened to that speech, it 
did not seem to me that there was very 
much difficulty in understanding what 
that course was. I understood that 
speech to be in favour of the Motion 
which has been made by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff), and the course which 
will be taken by my right hon. and learned 
Friend and by others will be to vote 
against the Amendment, and in favour 
of the original Resolution. The obser- 
vations of the hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General appear to me to place the 
matter in this light. The question be- 
fore us is, Shall we decide upon the 
Motion of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Portsmouth now, or shall we refer 
the matter to a Committee, and allow 
that Committeo to report before we come 
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to any decision? Ido not understand 
that the ultimate decision can rest with 
any Committee that may be appointed. 
I understand that in a matter of this 
kind the House will not part with its 
authority, in coming to a decision, to 
any Committee, however able and im- 
portant that Committee may be. Ulti- 
mately, we must be the body ourselves 
to decide upon this question. It seems 
to me that really we are in a position to 
come to a resolution upon the facts be- 
fore us, and I fail to see in what way 
the deliberations of a Committee are tu 
assist us in dealing with it. The pro- 
posal that a question of this importance 
should be referred to a Committee, com- 
ing from the Government and made by 
the Leader of the House himself, of 
course, naturally commands attention 
and respect; but I must be allowed to 
say that the circumstances under which 
that proposal has been made, and the 
manner in which it has been made, con- 
siderably diminish the respect which 
ought to be given to such a proposal. 
If the right hon. Gentleman had, upon 
the receipt of the Report of the Com- 
mittee, or at any subsequent time, given 
Notice that, having considered this ques- 
tion on behalf of the House which he 
leads, he had come to the conclusion 
that it was necessary that inquiry should 
be made, and had he recommended the 
House, in the first instance, to take this 
step of the appointing such a Commit- 
tee, we should naturally have listened 
with respect to the proposal, and given 
such attention as we could to the argu- 
ments in favour of it. But it must be 
within the observation of everybody 
that the Government took no action 
whatever in this matter; and that, 
although they have now proposed the 
appointment of a Committee, they have 
made that proposal as an Amendment 
to the Motion of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Portsmouth, and that 
rather, as it were, in the nature of a 
plea in bar of that proceeding. And 
not only is that the case, but when ex- 
ception is taken to the manner and form 
of this proposal for a Committee, we 
are told by the hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General they are quite prepared to 
re-consider the form of the Committee 
which they proposed to appoint; to re- 
consider the instructions and directions 
to be given to that Committee. And I 
say, if that is so, this is not a proposal 
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which comes to us with the weight which 
would have attached to it if it had been 
an original proposal. - 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Sir, what I said was 
that any suggestion that came from the 
front Bench opposite to make the Refer- 
ence wider would be duly considered. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
do not wish to misrepresent the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. I understood that, 
and I thought that was the substance of 
what I was suggesting. But I say you 
must consider this as being a matter 
which the House must ultimately deter- 
mine, and upon which, it seems to me, 
the argument of my right hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) 
shows we have absolutely sufficient 
power to come to a decision now. What 
is the case? What is the very element 
of it? An hon. Gentleman has come 
forward under circumstances which we 
need not now repeat, and has given the 
House very clearly to understand that 
if he takes a solemn Oath at the Table 
of this House he does so declaring that 
it is a meaningless and idle form; and 
we are asked whether we, who recognize 
an Oath asa solemn and religious act, 
are prepared to admit that such an 
action should take place with our con- 
sent and approbation. We do not raiso 
any question whether there is anything 
irrelevant in the course which the hon. 
Member proposes to take from his point 
of view; but I do think, looking at it 
from our point of view, that making 
ourselves parties, as we shall do if we 
permit him to take the Oath, to that 
proceeding, we incur a great responsi- 
bility, and one which I think this House 
should be slow to accept in the eyes of 
the country. It seems to me that the 
course which the House ought to take, 
and certainly the course which I myself 
and others will take, will be to support 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Portsmouth; but whether any further 
steps should be taken in consequence of 
that is a matter upon which I will not 
now enter. But with regard to the issue 
now raised by my hon. Friend, it seems 
to me that, taking the view we do of 
the sacredness of the Oath, we cannot 
make ourselves parties to its being 
taken in a manner and. under circum- 
stances which render it a really ridi- 
culous and unworthy proceeding. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that as 
the Colleague of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) in the representation of 
Northampton, he thought it right to 
state that his hon. Friend was selected 
by the majority of the constituency 
solely on account of his political views. 
They did not occupy themselves with 
his religious convictions, because they 
were under the impression that they 
were giving him political rather than 
theological functions to fulfil in that 
House. A proposal had been made by 
the Prime Minister that this matter 
should be referred to a Committee. 
It certainly did appear to him (Mr. 
Labouchere) somewhat strange that a 
Member who had been duly elected to 
that House should be told that he could 
not take his seat because he was for- 
bidden to make an Affirmation on ac- 
count of his not being a Quaker or a 
Moravian, and because he was forbidden 
from taking the Oath on account of cer- 
tain speculative religious opinions which 
he had professed. [An hon. MEMBER: 
Irreligious.] But that appeared to be 
the view of many Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, and he should 
be perfectly ready to discuss that view ; 
but as the Prime Minister had very 
rightly said, the matter was a judicial 
one, and it would be far better, in his 
humble opinion, that it should be re- 
ferred to a Committee of the House to 
look at it in its judicial aspect rather 
than that there should be an acri- 
monious theological discussion in that 
House. When, however, it was referred 
to a Committee, he thought he had got 
a right to ask in the name of his consti- 
tuents that that Committee should de- 
cide it as speedily as-possible. Should 
the Committee decide that the hon. Gen- 
tleman was not to be allowed to take 
the Oath, it would then become, if not 
his duty, the duty of some other hon. 
Gentleman, to bring in a Bill to enable 
his Colleague to make an Affirmation, in 
order that his constituents might enjoy 
the right which the Constitution gave 
them of being represented by two Mem- 
bers in that House. 

Eart PEROY said, a great effort had 
been made to narrow the issue before 
them to a simple judicial one; but he 
ventured to think, with all submission 
to the legal authorities, that there was 
another aspect to this question. The 


House had always reserved to itself 
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the right to decide whether the con- 
duct of a particular Member was such 
as to make him a fit person to exer- 
cise legislative functions; and it had 
even gone so far as to suspend or 
expel certain Members. Now, the ques- 
tion before them on the present occa- 
sion was whether the hon. Member 
for Northampton was a fit and proper 
person to sit in that House. They had 
heard a great deal about the rights of 
constituencies, and he should be sorry 
to infringe upon them in the slightest 
degree. The question had been put on 
its present footing entirely by the action 
of the hon. Member himself. In the 
letter which the hon. Member had sent 
to the papers, and which he, no doubt, 
published as a manifesto of his views 
for the information of hon. Members 
in that House—for there was not the 
slightest pretence that the document was 
a forgery—he declared that a man who 
voluntarily took an oath which was not 
binding upon his conscience committed 
an act of hypocrisy. The hon. Member, 
to do him justice, had sought to avoid 
taking an Oath to which he attached 
no sacred character; but, believing it 
to be forced upon him, he had at length 
expressed his willingness to take it. 
Well, if the House allowed him, under 
those circumstances, to take the Oath, 
it would itself, in his (Earl Percy’s) 
opinion, incur the guilt of an act of 
hypocrisy. He was not now discussing 
the question whether Atheists ought or 
ought not to be admitted to that House 
as a matter of principle, though the 
present difficulty was, perhaps, only a 
necessary consequence of the past action 
of the House in so modifying the con- 
ditions of admission as to receive pro- 
fessors of every form of religious belief. 
He should be sorry, indeed, to see that 
House erected into a tribunal of con- 
science. But he held that they could 
not, with a proper sense of self-respect, 
allow an hon. Member to take an Oath 
which, by his own declaration, would have 
no binding effect upon his conscience. 
He did not think that under the circum- 
stances the House would be usurping 
a function which it ought not to dis- 
charge if it were to decide that it could not 
admitthe hon. Member. The real truth 
of the matter was that the hon. Gentle- 
man came to the House and declared that 
he intended to take God’s name in vain. 
That was a course which the* conscience 
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of the House could not allow. He cer- 
tainly could not do so; and he would, 
therefore, vote for the Motion. He was 
sorry for the electors of Northampton 
if they were deprived of the services of 
one of their Representatives, because 
the hon. Gentleman was recommended 
to them by his hon. Colleague, whose 
religious opinions were well known ; 
and he was further recommended by 
another hon. Gentleman, whose Chris- 
tian principles were at least as well 
known, and who came from a distant 
part of the country to show his zeal 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON rose to Order. 
He wanted to know whether the noble 
Lord was in Order in referring to the 
conduct of hon. Gentlemen who had 
recommended the hon. Member for 
Northampton, when the question under 
discussion was as to the fitness of the 
hon. Member to take the Oath ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The remarks of the 
noble Lord, so far as they reached me, 
appeared to be quite relevant. 

Eart PERCY said, they were in- 
formed that day that the hon. Member 
for Northampton was elected on poli- 
tical and not on religious grounds. If 
that was the case it was an additional 
reason why they should be very guarded 
how they received the hon. Member on 
the footing on which he sought to be 
admitted, because his present position 
was wholly unforeseen by his consti- 
tuents, who would now, he trusted, re- 
a him. He thought the issue 

efore the House was a very great 
one. He must protest against any idea 
that this was a Party movement. If 
they were, as a House of Commons, to 
have any religious faith and a conscience, 
without which he did not think they 
were fit to legislate for a great Chris- 
tian country, they were bound to pro- 
test against the admission of the hon. 
Member on the ground that he had put 
forward, and also to protest against 
slipping out of the question by the 
course recommended to the House. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: Sir, there 
seems to me to be one thing we are all 
unanimous about, and that is that the 
question before the House is one of 
some difficulty and of supreme delicacy. 
I think the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) agrees entirely 
in that with my right hon. Friend at 
the head of the Government. I think 
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all persons who have any authority in 
this House now, or in times past have 
had, recommended Parliament to discuss 

uestions of this kind, so difficult and 

elicate, with as little temper as possible, 
and with regard not to their own par- 
ticular feeling or to particular points in 
connection with it, but with regard to 
what is absolutely just and according to 
law. Now, with us on this side, so far, 
the question has been treated purely as 
one of a judicial character. Those who 
have heard the speech of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin, however fa- 
vourable a view they take of it, must, I 
think, admit that there were introduced 
into that speech things which had no- 
thing whatever to do with the law, and 
did not at all treat this question as one 
of a judicial character. Probably we 
are all, or nearly all, agreed in deplor- 
ing the views with regard to the Chris- 
tian faith and with regard to the cha- 
racter or the existence of the Supreme 
Being, which are understood to be held 
by the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Bradlaugh). Now, if there is one 
thing more than another that we are 
required to do by the Christian faith, by 
its precepts, by our regard to the cha- 
racter of the Supreme Being, it is that 
we should do as far as we know that 
which is perfectly just with regard to 
one of our fellow-Members of this 
House. We—TI speak for my right 
hon. Friend who moved the Amendment, 
the hon. and learned Attorney General, 
and myself—we discuss this question 
simply as a question of right and a 
question of law, and not with reference 
to our religious views. We know that 
many hon. Members on the other side 
of the House probably would, and those 
who represented that Party in past times 
would, have excluded all the Catholic 
Members of the House on grounds 
which to them appeared very strong, and 
we. know also that they would have ex- 
cluded all the Members of the small 
Society with which I am connected. 
When Mr. Pease came to the Table of 
this House, after the passing of the 
Reform Bill of 1882, what did the House 
do? He said, “I cannot take the 
Oath,” and further than that, ‘‘I cannot 
take the Affirmation in the words of the 
Oath.” Well, the matter was referred 
to a Committee, and the Committee re- 
commended to the House not only that 
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in his case the Oath should be dispensed 
with, but that he should be allowed to 
make an Affirmation, and that an es- 
sential portion of the Oath should be left 
out of the Affirmation. The House by 
its vote admitted him to sit among its 
Members; and some time afterwards, I 
do not recollect how long, the law was 
altered so as to admit those of his sect, 
and of two or three other sects, whose 
names are familiar tous all. The House 
there proceeded in a manner which 
should recommend itself to all persons 
in the country and to all persons in the 
House whose minds are not distorted by 
what I may call strong religious feeling 
and fanaticism, or what amounts to what 
I may call religious passion. I know 
that when a thing is passed some 30 or 
40 years ago we can look back upon it 
with cooler minds than when the facts 
are transpiring before us. The noble 
Lord who has spoken said he should be 
sorry to seo anything in the shape of an 
Inquisition established by Parliament ; 
but unless you take care what you are 
doing in this case you will endeavour, 
by a vote of this House, to establish an 
Inquisition. And if you are entitled to 
obstruct what I call the right of a Mem- 
ber of the House to take his seat on 
account of his religious belief, because 
it happens to be the belief or no belief 
he has openly professed, what reason is 
there that any Member of the House—I 
will not mention the name, but a very 
distinguished name will occur to the mind 
of many Members—what objection would 
there be, if that Gentleman was now in 
the House, that he should be asked the 
question which the hon. Member for 
Portsmouth would put, and that if he 
did not answer the question in the way 
the hon. Member thinks he should an- 
swer it, you should then be at liberty to 
object to his taking his seat amongst us. 
The late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has spoken. I want to call attention to 
the position in which he stands in this 
matter. The other night he agreed to 
the appointment of a Committee. Sol 
understand from what appeared in the 
Papers. The question was this—whe- 
ther an hon. Gentleman coming to this 
Table should be compelled to take the 
Oath, or whether he should be permitted 
to make an Affirmation. Some people 
think Affirmations are no good, and that 
Oaths are a great good. I do not think 
there is much good in either of them. 
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But there is one thing I believe most 
profoundly, that there is nothing among 
mankind that has more tended to destroy 
truthfulness than the forcing of men to 
take an oath. Well, but the right hon. 
Gentleman the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer judged, to my mind, very 
wisely. He said, Thisis a question of 
law, and the House is not competent to 
decide upon a question of law of this 
kind. It is not a question of voting; it 
is a question of statute law ; and, there- 
fore, he agreed to a Motion from this 
side of the House that it would be de- 
sirable that the House should divest 
itself of this matter, and not try to as- 
sume a judicial function, but should 
refer the matter to a Committee, which 
should carefully inquire into it. I was 
on that Committee. I was one of the 
minority. There were four eminent 
lawyers on one side, and three or four 
on the other. The question was very 
delicate, as the House well saw, and 
perhaps difficult to determine; but 
the question being referred to the Com- 
mittee, the Committee decided, and by a 
majority of one vote, which was furnished 
from this side of the House, that the 
hon. Member for Northampton could 
not, according to law, make an Affirma- 
tion. Are you now to turn your backs 
upon that argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman with respect to questions of 
law? Are you to say that it was neces- 
sary for a Committee to determine what 
was the law in that case, but that to- 
night, when it is a question whether a 
Member duly elected can take his seat 
unless he agrees with all the things you 
have put into the Oath which you require 
him to take; that you will decide by a 
multitudinous vote of the House that 
you will have no legal opinion, no refer- 
ence to a Committee of judicious and 
eminent Members, selected from both 
sides, but will dare to come to a decision, 
though it may be absolutely contrary to 
the statute law which you yourselves 
have been parties heretofore in making ? 
It appears to me the right hon. Gentlo- 
man the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer is inconsistent to an amazing de- 
gree, because, if it was right the other 
night to agree to a Committee to deter- 
mine whether a Member could take an 
Affirmation instead of an Oath, surely it 
is fair to ask that the House should 
agree to a Committee with the view of 
ascertaining whether, according to law 
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—and that is the question—the hon. 
Member for Northampton may be al- 
lowed to take an Oath at this Table. 
Now, I have no right to speak of the 
hon. Member for Northampton. I think 
it never happened to me more than once 
to address to him a single sentence, or 
to hear any expression from him. I 
never saw him, to my knowledge, but 
once before he appeared in this House ; 
but he is returned here by a large con- 
stituency, and by a large majority, to 
whom his religious opinions were as well 
known as they are now to us. All the 
means that men could take—that the 
hon. Member for Portsmouth would 
have taken—to explain, and, if pos- 
sible, to exaggerate what we call 
the sorrowful parts of Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s views, were taken to make 
the whole of the electors of Northamp- 
ton fully cognisant of his views. And 
yet he was elected, and he comes to this 
House; and without a Committee, with- 
out any legal inquiry, without any calm 
consideration and examination, you are 
asked to shut him out from this House 
because the Oath which you ask him to 
take is not, in a certain portion of it, 
binding on his conscience. Now, I have 
no doubt whatever, though I have no 
authority to say so, that the Oath as it 
stands is binding on the conscience of 
the hon. Member for Northampton in 
the sense that an Affirmation would be 
binding on his conscience, that the words 
of the Oath, so far as they are a promise, 
are words which would be binding upon 
him, but that their binding character is 
not increased by the reference to the 
Supreme Being, of whose existence, un- 
happily, as we all think—such is the 
constitution of his mind, and such has 
been the constitution of many eminent 
minds of whom we all have heard—he is 
not able to form that distinct opinion 
and belief which we, who I think are 
more happy, have been able to do. 
Therefore, if he were to come to the 
Table and take the Oath as it is, and as 
he proposes to take it, I have no doubt 
that it would be binding on his con- 
science as my simple Affirmation is bind- 
ing on mine; becausein my Affirmation 
there is no reference to the Deity. I 
make a promise. My word is as good, 
and taken to be as good, as your Oath. 
And that is declared by an irrevocable 
Act of Parliament. And if Mr. Brad- 
laugh take this Oath, as he proposed to 
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take it, I have no doubt that, though 
the last words of the Oath have no bind- 
ing effect upon him, yet his sense of 
honour and his conscience would make 
that declaration as binding on him as 
my Affirmation is on me and as your 
Oath is on you. The question is—What 
should the House do? I think it would 
have been much better if we had not 
opened the inquisition of which the hon. 
Member opposite spoke; but having 
opened it, clearly, if we can put our- 
selves forward six or 12 months, we 
should be able to discover that we should 
be very much wiser to take some mode 
of deliberate or careful examination be- 
fore the House shall come to any definite 
conclusion upon a question which, on 
that Bench and on this, is declared to be 
one of the most delicate, and, perhaps, 
one of the most difficult, that has ever 
been submitted to Parliament with re- 
gard to the rights of any of its Members. 
If you take the course which the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the right hon. and 
learned Member for the University of Dub- 
lin seem to recommend, you will launch 
yourselves immediately into a sea of 
troubles. You recollect the case of 
Wilkes. You know to what degree of 
humiliation the Crown and Parliament 
were brought by the conduct of Parlia- 
ment in that case; and now, if you take 
the advice of the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth, supported by the converted opi- 
nion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer, as 
I said before, you launch yourselves 
on a sea of trouble. You come into 
conflict with a great constituency. I 
know not whether you will declare the 
seat vacant; butif you do, I need not 
tell you that it would soon be filled 
again, and that the contest and the 
difficulty would again be presented to 
you. Would it not be better now that 
you should take the advice of the First 
Minister of the Crown, whose experience 
has extended over so many years, whose 
devotion to the Christian faith is at least 
not less than that of any Gentleman op- 
posite, and whose anxiety to support the 
dignity of the Crown and the honour 
and the influence and the dignity of 
Parliament cannot be called in question 
by anyone in this House or in this 
country. Would it not be better to take 
the advice which he has tendered to the 
House, which will allow you a fair op- 
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portunity for calm consideration and for 
a wise and a righteous judgment? I 
think the House of Commons will stand 
badly with the whole nation and with 
history if it should determine, on the 
ease before us, to shut the door irrevo- 
cably against the hon. Member for 
Northampton, to adopt the proposition 
of the hon. Member for Portsmouth, and 
to reject what I think is the statesman- 
like and judicious course which has 
been suggested to us by the First Minis- 
ter of the Crown. 

Mr. GRANTHAM thought the sub- 
ject which had been brought forward 
was one of the most important that had 
been mentioned in Parliament for many 
years, and one which the House ought 
to determine for itself, instead of rele- 
gating it to any Committee which might 
be appointed. The charge of incon- 
sistency brought against his right hon. 
Friend (Sir Stafford Northcote) was un- 
founded. The point the other night was 
one of law, which very properly was re- 
ferred to a Committee; but the present 
question was altogether different. It 
had nothing tv do with judicial or legal 
rights at all; butit was whether a Mem- 
ber should be allowed to take an Oath 
which he himself had openly declared 
would have no binding effect on his con- 
science. They had it on record that the 
hon. Member for Northampton declared 
in a Court of Law that he did not be- 
lieve in the Deity or in a future state of 
rewards and punishments; and that 
-being so, the House was in a position 
at once to come to the conclusion that 
he ought not to be permitted to take the 
Oath. Her Majesty’s Government ought, 
however, to have taken that responsi- 
bility upon themselves, and not to have 
thrown it upon the shoulders of their 
opponents. 

Mr. WALTER rose to throw out a 
suggestion towards the solution of the 
difficult and delicate subject, as it had 
been properly described, under conside- 
ration—the only solution, in his opinion, 
which he believed to be practicable, and 
towards which he was quite sure the 
discussion tended. If the vote which 
he was about to give turned upon the 
question whether or not the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton should be per- 
mitted to go to the Table and take the 
Oath, to which he had openly declared 
he attached no value, he, for one, should 
decline to sanction his doing so. But 
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that was not the question, and he said 
so because he thought that so long as 
the House required its Members to de- 
clare their allegiance to the Crown 
under the sanction of an Oath, it ipso 


facto constituted itself the guardian of 


that outward decency and respect, at all 
events, with which such a solemn cere- 
mony should be regarded. But his 
opinion was, and had long been, tending 
in the direction indicated in the speech 
of his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. John Bright), 
that the time had come when they 
ought to consider, as he was sure they 
would yet consider, whether their alle- 
giance to the Crown was at all strengih- 
ened by that form, whether a simplo 
Affirmation, which every Member should 
take, would not be equally satisfactory. 
There was all the difference in the world 
between taking an oath to keep a cer- 
tain promise and taking an oath in a 
Court of Justice with regard to a matter 
of fact, of which the person who took 
the oath was possibly the only witness. 
Substantially, they had no oath in the 
most solemn transaction which any one 
of them could perform — namely, the 
making of what was called the marriage 
vow. The obligation of that vow was 
not contracted under any form of oath; 
and he was of opinion that if a Member 
of that House was guilty of breaking 
the Oath of Allegiance to the Crown, he 
would be liable to be prosecuted in a 
Court of Justice, not for perjury, but 
for treason, or sedition, or some offence 
of that kind. He thought, therefore, it 
would be apparent to everyone that tho 
analogy of an oath in a Court of Jus- 
tice did not hold with regard to a pro- 
mise of the character they made in 
that House; and he would vote for 
the appointment of the Committee sim- 
ply and solely in the hope that its 
deliberations would tend to that conclu- 
sion, by which alone he believed the 
question could be settled in a manner 
at once honourable and satisfactory to 
them all. ; 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he was afraid 
he could not admit that the suggestion 
of the hon. Member for Berkshire (Mr. 
Walter) to substitute a promise for an 
oath would entirely meet the delicacy of 
such a situation as the present. As an 
Irish Catholic, he always listened with 
pleasure to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
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Bright), and he had not listened with 
any displeasure to his reminder that it 
was the Liberal Party which had eman- 
cipated the consciences of Catholics ; but 
he certainly thought there was some- 
thing more than gs ws justice in the 
Act, for if he read history aright the 
penal laws were the work of Whig Par- 
liaments. The right hon. Gentleman 
deprecated the introduction of heated 
terms into the discussion; but as he 
had heard the right hon. Gentleman use 
words such as fanaticism and the like, 
he gladly concluded that the vigour of 
youth still burnt under the snows of his 
venerated and honoured age. In ven- 
turing to interpose in the former dis- 
cussion, he thought he was entitled to 
protest against the seemingly evasive 
manner in which the question was at- 
tempted to be met. It was, indeed, a 
difficult and delicate question, not only 
for the hon. Member for Northampton 
and the interesting electors of Northamp- 
ton, but for the party which would evi- 
dently desire to get out of the diffi- 
culty by a side door. He entertained 
a sincere admiration for the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government; but he confessed that 
at times he felt that the resources 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s mind en- 
abled him to draw distinctions some- 
times too fine for ordinary individuals, 
and on other occasions to ignore broad 
facts which struck the sense of almost 
all the rest of the world. In looking to 
theterms of the proposed Committee sug- 
gested to the House by the right hon. 
Gentleman, he could not but think that 
they distinctly ignored some broad facts 
which were patent to most of them. The 
question before the House was not as to 
the case of a man, sceptic, or Atheist, 
who came up and took the regulation 
Oath, considering it a merely idle and 
meaningless formality, but who did not 
obtrude his infidelity upon the House ; 
it was that of aman who did so, and 
by doing so imposed upon the Legisla- 
ture a corresponding duty. When the 
elected of Northampton claimed to make 
an Affirmation he gave the House 
references, and they were entitled to 
follow those references. The hon. 
Member referred the House to the Law 
Courts, before which on several ques- 
tions, more or less savoury, he was 
required to appear. They were, then, 
entitled to go to the Law Courts, and 
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to learn the ground on which he claimed 
the right to make an affirmation; and 
the "ground was that an oath was not 
binding on his conscience, as he did not 
believe in God or in the sanctions of 
morality, and that, at any rate, his word 
would be quite equal to his oath under 
any circumstances. The House had re- 
sorted to the records of the Law Courts 
on other occasions. He had referred 
before now to the case of the county of 
Tipperary and its election of the emi- 
nent Nationalist, John Mitchel, by an 
overwhelming majority. The House, 
nevertheless, went to the records of the 
Law Courts, according to which he had 
been convicted of felony, and very little 
regard was shown for the position in 
which the electors of Tipperary were 
placed. In this case, the House had 
similar rights and equal duties. He 
would not venture to prejudge the ulti- 
mate decision of Parliament when this 
question was brought fairly before it; 
but he protested against any attempt to 
keep the real question from coming be- 
fore the House. He had great respect 
for a special Committee ; he had listened 
with the greatest interest to the At- 
torney General’s description of the 
peculiar sanctity attaching to a special 
Committee, on which the legal element 
would be largely represented. Even 
with regard to the proceedings of the 
late Committee on another branch of 
the subject, it was a matter of public 
remark that those intensely legal con- 
sciences seemed to be largely following 
in the groove of well-known political 
convictions. With his opinions, he would 
have much more confidence in the result 
of a special Committee on this subject 
proposed by the present Government 
with the apprehensions which actuated 
them if, with a good majority on the 
Committee, the return of Mr. Bradlaugh 
had been previously secured. This was 
a most grave and difficult question ; it 
was one of serious responsibility, which 
concerned the House on all sides. It 
was easy to say that a Gentleman had 
been returned by a constituency; but 
still the Government had said nothing 
to justify the belief that a wish ex- 
pressed by an overwhelming majority of 
the Irish constituencies would be re- 
ceived forthwith as having the force of 
law by the united Liberal Party. Were 
they to suppose that any person pur- 
suing any occupation, possessing any 
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kind.of reputation, getting in for a con- 
stituency, under any auspices, was forth- 
with entitled in all cases to come into 
that House, even when he declared that 
the Forms of the House were an idle 
and meaningless mockery? Suppose 
that a man of unevitable notoriety, who 
went round the country preaching the 
most subversive and the most disgusting 
doctrines, dubious as his trade and 
calling were, felt it necessary, as more 
honest traffickers did, to obtain a larger 
advertisement ; and suppose it occurred 
to that man, while still maintaining his 
pretences and audacity before his cus- 
tomers, that it would be a useful ad- 
vertisement for that sort of business to 
be able to affix to his name the honour- 
able designation of a Member of this 
Imperial Parliament upon the title-page 
of some vile and abominable pamphlet 
that was sold in the bye-ways and lanes 
of our great cities, that was addressed 
not only to the mature judgment of men 
and women, but was thrust by nameless 
agents into the hands of youths and 
maidens of tender years, that inculcated 
practices of the foulest debauchery upon 
the youngest and most susceptible minds, 
that, appealing to the community at 
large, would reduce Christian, Jewish, 
and human wedlock and human love to 
something lower than the union of 
beast and beast ; and suppose it occurred 
to this man that he would be able to 
obtain that advertisement by writing in 
some paper of large circulation that he 
would only consider the Forms of the 
House as a meaningless mockery. This 
was what was involved in the casuistry 
of the responsible Government of a 
Christian people that such an open an- 
nouncement of a most immoral course 
was to pass muster in that House with 
the oaths and solemn affirmations of 
honourable men. The subject was one 
which demanded at least the most ma- 
ture and deliberate consideration. The 
Amendment submitted bore all the 
traces of a keen forensic mind engaged 
in turning corners; and in so grave a 
matter it ought to have been printed 
and placed in their hands, so that they 
might have had full time to consider it 
and propose Amendments. He felt 
strongly on the point; he felt sure his 
interference would not be resented by 
any Member; and for the reasons he 
had given he concluded by moving the 
adjournment of the debate. 
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Lorpn RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
seconded the Motion, remarking that 
the hon. Member who had moved it had 
had a good deal of experience in moving 
adjournments; but he thought on the 
presént occasion his experience and his 
judgment had guided him rightly. If 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government had been able before- 
hand to place this Resolution on the 
Order Books of the House it would have 
been far more convenient, for there could 
be no doubt that when the Resolution 
and Amendment were in print various 
Amendments would suggest themselves 
to hon. Members on both sides of the 
House, which would lead to an im- 
portant debate. He thought that, under 
these circumstances, the best course to 
pursue would be to adjourn this debate, 
in order that the subject might be fully 
considered. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(r. O’ Donnell.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not believe 
it would have been competent for the 
hon. Member for Portsmouth to have 
communicated his intentions to the 
House, and naturally it would havo 
been still less competent for me to have 
given Notice of mine. Her Majesty’s 
Government had no intention of inter- 
fering with the regular and usual course 
of proceeding ; but the subject raised by 
the hon. Gentleman, a snbject of the 
utmost gravity, has undoubtedly come 
before us for consideration. I regret there 
should be any indisposition to take the 
first step of dealing with the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Portsmouth ; yet 
I cannot deny the force of the argu- 
ments of hon. Members who desire fur- 
ther to consider the precise bearing of 
the subject, and, although it is an in- 
convenience, I will not take upon myself 
the responsibility of resisting the pro- 
posed adjournment. My desire is to 
obtain a careful consideration of all the 
steps we take, for the House may be in 
considerable danger if it takes a false 
step; and, therefore, I shall not oppose 
the Motion for adjournment. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF agreed 
that an adjournment was desirable ; but 
he hoped the debate might be resumed 
at the earliest opportunity. 

Motion agreed to. 

Debate adjourned till Monday next. 
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Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE de- 
sired to ask a question, not that he had 
any doubt on the subject, but in order 
to satisfy the minds of others; and it was 
whether, in the present position of the 
question, the hon. Member for North- 
ampton would be admissible to take the 
Oath until the debate was concluded ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I certainly should 
think it my duty to object to the hon. 
Member for Northampton taking the 
Oath until the debate is concluded. 





Several other Members took and sub- 
scribed the Oath. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o0——— 


FOREIGN POWERS—MR. GLADSTONE’S 
LETTER TO THE AUSTRIAN AMBAS.- 
SADOR. 


Mr. FORESTER asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether he has 
any objection to state the name of the 
Foreign Power or Powers alluded to in 
the following paragraph of his letter of 
the 4th of May, addressed to the Aus- 
trian Ambassador and laid upon the 
Table of this House :— 


‘* At the moment when I accepted from the 
Queen the duty of forming an Administration, 
I forthwith resolved that I would not, as a 
Minister, either repeat, or even defend in argu- 
ment, polemical language in regard to more 
than one Foreign Power which I had used indi- 
vidually when in a position of greater freedom 
and less responsibility.” 


Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman will 
also allow me to ask if he addressed to 
the Ambassadors of those Powers a 
similar letter to that addressed to the 
Austrian Ambassador ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have no diffi- 
culty whatever in answering the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member. The Power 
to which I alluded was Russia, and if 
the hon. Gentleman is desirous to have 
more particular information, I will not 
read the passage; but I can give him a 
general reference, which will, perhaps, 
be sufficient for his purpose. He will 
find the language to which I referred in 
an article published in Zhe Nineteenth 
Century, dated January 19, 1879; and 
though I do not wish to repeat anything 
that refers to the past conduct of a foreign 
Power from which I, and many who 
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may say that the general purport of that 
article is to show that in all cases, ex- 
cepting with reference to the case of 
Turkey and the subject-races of Turkey, 
the conduct of Russia has been generally 
adverse to liberty in Europe, ard has, 
wh» on that account or not, at any 
rate us a matter of fact generally, at- 
tracted and received great sympathy 
from the Tory Party of this country. 
No remonstrance whatever was made to 
me from any other quarter than the 
friendly representation of the Austrian 
Ambassador; and therefore I have not 
given any similar letter. 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON—THE 
FISHERY ARTICLES. 


Mr. BROWN asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, If he 
will lay upon the Table the Correspond- 
ence which has passed between the 
American Government, the Dominion of 
Canada, the Foreign Office, and the 
Colonial Office, with respect to the 
Fishery Articles of the Treaty of Wash- 
ington and the disputes which have 
arisen respecting them ? 

Sim CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes, 
Sir; Her Majesty’s Government propose 
to lay upon the Table very soon the 
Papers upon this subject, and the matter 
is receiving their attention. If my hon. 
Friend will ask me again in a few days 
I will tell him exactly what Papers it is 
proposed to lay on the Table. 


AFGHANISTAN—THE WAR. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for India, What measures Her 
Majesty’s Government intend adopting 
for the purpose of bringing about a 
speedy termination of the War in Af- 
ghanistan ; further, if he will be good 
enough to inform the House what num- 
ber of troops, British and Native, are 
now engaged in the War; and, also, the 
approximate cost of the Campaign down 
to the present time? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
With the permission of the House, I 
will answer the two latter Questions of 
my hon. Friend first. He asks me what 
number of troops, British and Native, 
are now engaged in the war? It would 
be evidently undesirable that I should 
give any detailed account of the distri- 
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Afghanistan; but I do not think there 
can be any harm in stating, generally, 
that the force, including the reserves, 
now employed in warlike operations in 
Afghanistan, including also the garrison 
at Pahawsr, which usually amounts to 
5,000 men, numbers altogether nearly 
60,000 British and Native troops. As 
to the expense down to the present time, 
I am afraid if I were to give the House 
any information of any value I should 
have to enter into longer details than is 
usual in answer to a Question. How- 
ever, it may be convenient that the 
House should know at the earliest pos- 
sible moment what is, according to our 
present information, the approximate 
cost of the war down to the present 
time. The cost of the whole military 
operations in 1878-9, according to the 
actual accounts, was £676,380 ; in 1879- 
80, according to the regular Estimate 
prepared in February last, the cost was 
—in India, £3,033,400; in England, 
£174,480, making a total of £3,207,880. 
In 1880-81, according to information we 
have received in a telegram dated 20th 
April, it is estimated the cost this year 
will be as follows: —In India, for 
February and March, for sums not 
brought into the account until the pre- 
sent year, £750,000 per month, that 
would be £1,500,000; for April and 
May, £500,000 per month. That brings 
it up to the present time as a total of 
£2,500,000, and adding £20,000 spent 
in England, the whole cost up to the 
present time for the present year would 
be £2,520,000. The total cost, there- 
fore, from 1878 down to the present time 
amounts to £6,404,260. The telegram 
of April 20 does not, however, state 
whether the expenditure before February 
will fall into the New Year’s accounts. 
In a private letter the arrears have been 
estimated at £2,250,000, which would 
involve an addition of £750,000, making 
a total cost for the whole war of 
£7,154,260, of which that of the pre- 
sent campaign would be £4,477,880. 
This is exclusive of the outlay on the 
frontier railways, determined upon after 
the outbreak of September, 1879, which 
is estimated for 1879-80 at £1,324,426, 
and for 1880-81 at £2,040,000—total, 
£3,364,426. As to the measures Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to adopt 
to bring the war in Afghanistan to a 
termination, that is a question to which 
it would be impossible fur me to give a 
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complete answer within the limits usually 
allowed to answers in this House. [ 
can only state that Lord Ripon has gone 
out with full instructions and full know- 
ledge of the intentions and wishes of 
Her Majesty’s Government. It is the 
intention and anxious desire of Her 
Majesty’s Government to bring the 
warlike operations in Afghanistan and 
the occupation of any part of Afghan- 
istan to a close at the earliest possible 
moment. Negotiations are and have for 
some time been in progress with the ob- 
ject of inducing the Sirdars and people 
of Afghanistan to elect for themselves a 
Ruler at Cabul, whose authority may 
have some prospect of permanence and 
continuance. It is hoped that if such a 
Ruler can be found, the evacuation of 
Afghanistan and the termination of 
military operations may commence very 
speedily ; and it is, I need not assure 
the House, the most anxious desire of 
the Government and of the Governor 
General that these proceedings should 
be brought to a close with as little delay 
as possible. 


IRELAND—THE DUKE OF ABERCORN’S 
DONEGAL ESTATES. 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : I beg 
leave to ask the honourable Member for 
Donegal, in reference to a (Question 
which has stood in his name for three 
weeks upon the Notice Paper, imputing 
toa Peer, contrary to the privileges of 
this House, an improper interference 
with the Parliamentary Voters upon his 
estates, If it is now his intention to 
ask that Question, which runs as fol- 
lows :— 

“To ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, if 
it is true that, since the General Election, the 
Duke of Abercorn has issued notices to quit 
upon the tenants of his estates in Donegal ;”’ 
and, if so, when he proposes to ask it? 

Mr. LEA: In answer to the Question 
of the noble Lord I wish to take this 
opportunity of stating that when I gave 
Notice of the Question considerable ex- 
citement existed in Donegal and the 
neighbouring counties, from notices to 
quit, which were described in the Press 
as ‘‘ wholesale,’’ and about which there 
was a widespread belief that such no- 
tices would “ general, and were con- 
sequent upon the result of the late 
General Election. Hence I was in- 
formed that it was very desirable that 
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some public statement should be made 
by which the true facts might come to 
light, and by which the general anxiety 
should be relieved, and I knew of no 
better plan than by applying to the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. Brot in- 
quiries that have since been made, I find 
that the notices to quit were only in cer- 
tain districts on the noble Duke’s estate 
—26 or 27 being served in the village 
of St. Johnstone—and I think it only just 
and fair to the noble Duke to state that 
those evictions do not appear to have 
had the slightest connection with the 
result of the General Election. Under 
these circumstances, as the noble Lord 
has given me an opportunity to make 
this statement, I do not intend to pursue 
the question further. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: As 
this is a personal question I wish, with 
the permission of the House, to add one 
or two words. The Question of the hon. 
Gentleman has attracted a great deal of 
notice in the North of Ireland; and in 
consequence of that Question a number 
of articles of a scurrilous nature have 
appeared, attributing all sorts of mo- 
tives to the Duke of Abercorn, and 
charging him with giving wholesale 
notices to quit. His tenants number 
between 300 and 400, and it is needless 
for me to say that no notice of any kind 
whatever was issued on the Duke of 
Abercorn’s tenants in consequence of the 
result of the General Election. His 
agent in this matter, who has had the 
management of this estate for 34 years, 
says there has not been a single eviction 
in any part of it during that time. In 
St. Johnstone certain improvements were 
desired by the tenants in the shape of 
cattle and corn markets, &c., and to 
carry out these and other improvements 
notices to quit were served on persons 
occupying for the most part tumble- 
down cottages. Not one of the occu- 
piers was entitled to a vote through 
that occupation, and only two were 
qualified through other occupations, and 
their qualifications were in no wise in- 
terfered with. I would only add that if 
re Order Member in future wishes— 

‘‘ Order!’ |—I only venture to suggest 
—[‘‘ Order fh “ ai 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House is always 
indulgent in any matter of personal ex- 
planation; but the noble Lord is not 
entitled to make any reflection on the 
hon. Member. 
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Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: If 
anybody wished to obtain any informa- 
tion concerning the management of the 
Duke of Abercorn’s estate, he would be 
more likely to obtain it from primary 
than secondary sources, 


TREATY OF BERLIN—THE GREEK 
FRONTIER. 


Mr. H. SAMUELSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, What progress has been made 
towards securing the rectification of the 
Greco-Turkish frontier under the Berlin 
Treaty ; and what is the attitude of Her 
Majesty’s Government in regard to that 
question ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Papers 
were laid on the Table yesterday, and 
will be distributed immediately, showing 
the point which the negotiations on this 
subject had reached when the late Go- 
vernment left Office. The direct nego- 
tiations between the Turkish and Greek 
Governments having led to no result, 
the Powers agreed in March last, on the 
proposal of Lord Salisbury, that an In- 
ternational Commission should be ap- 
pointed to examine the Frontier on the 
spot, whose decision should be by a ma- 
jority and should be conclusive. This 
Commission has not been appointed 
owing to difficulties raised by the Porte ; 
but Her Majesty’s Government have in- 
vited the concert of the Powers to bring 
the whole question to an early solu- 
tion. 


BREACH OF PROMISE — LEGISLA- 
TION. 


CotoneL MAKINS asked Mr. Soli- 
citor General, If he intends to bring in 
a Bill to abolish actions at law for Breach 
of Promise of Marriage? — 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
FARRER HERSCHELL), in reply, said, that 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman would 
at once understand that it was not now 
in his power to introduce a Bill amend- 
ing the law in this respect unless it be 
one determined upon by Her Majesty’s 
Government ; and he was not aware that 
the subject to which the Question re- 
ferred had been at all under their con- 
sideration. He did not think, with the 
pressing matters occupying their atten- 
tion, any Bill on the subject would be 
introduced this Session. 


I 
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THE GOVERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA— 
THE MARQUESS OF RIPON. 


CotoneL BARNE asked the Secretary 
of State for India, Whether the Pro- 
testant Bishops and Clergy in India will 
have to take orders and directions from 
the Marquess of Ripon, who is a Roman 
Catholic ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
IT have not been able to ascertain that the 
Protestant Bishops and Clergy in India 
will have to take orders and directions 
from the Governor General on any 
matters connected with their spiritual 
functions. It is true that certain direc- 
tions and orders have to be given by the 
Government in regard to matters of ad- 
ministration ; but it may be some conso- 
lation to the hon. and gallant Member 
to know that they cannot be given by 
the Governor General alone, but will 
have to be given by the Governor 
General in Council. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS—PRE- 
SENCE OF TROOPS. 


Mr. SAVILE FOLJAMBE asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If he will 
state to the House at whose request 
troops were sent from Manchester to 
Whitwell, in Derbyshire, on the occa- 
sion of the recent Election for East Ret- 
ford ; whether it is usual to send troops 
into the neighbourhood of a polling- 
place on the day of Election without a 
requisition from the magistrates, or a 
declaration from the chief constable that 
the civil force at his disposal is insuffi- 
cient to preserve order, and that he can- 
not be responsible for the peace; and, 
whether, under these circumstances, it 
is intended to charge the district or the 
county with the expense of moving the 
troops and maintaining them at Whit- 
well for several days ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to my 
hon. Friend, I have to say that if he 
will move for the Papers they shall be 
presented. They will show more clearly 
than can be shown in a verbal reply 
under what circumstances troops were 
sent from Manchester to Whitwell on 
the occasion in question. As to the 


second Question, I may say that it is not 
usual to send troops to the neighbour- 
hood of polling-places without a requisi- 
tion from the magistrates or other local 
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civil authority. As to the third Ques- 
tion, it is not intended to make any 
charge against the district or county. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE SOUTHPORT 
MAGISTRATES. 


Mr. A. ARNOLD asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Whe- 
ther it is true that his predecessor, 
having on the 9th March last requested 
the Town Council of Southport to fur- 
nish a list of names representing “an 
equality of political opinions ” from 
which he might select gentlemen to be 
placed upon a Commission of the Peace 
for that borough, received the names of 
eight Liberals and eight Conservatives, 
and on April 14th sent the Commission, 
bearing the names of eleven Conserva- 
tives and four Liberals; only one of the 
Conservatives named by the Council 
being selected, and the four Liberals 
being the Mayor and three gentlemen 
who were already in the Commission 
of the Peace for the county of Lan- 
caster ? 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: The state- 
ment made by my hon. Friend, as far as 
I have been able to ascertain, is, I be- 
lieve, perfectly correct. Imake no com- 
ment upon it whatsoever, except that I 
think I am justified in stating that the 
appointments have created great sur- 
prise and great disappointment in the 
borough of Southport. 

Cotonet TAYLOR: Early in March 
I was made aware by the Home Office 
that it was intended to make Southport 
a borough under the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act. The usual letter was sent to 
the Town Council of Southport request- 
ing them to send a list of those persons 
whom they desired to be made magis- 
trates, from which the Chancellor of the 
Duchy might select certain names. The 
names were sent in about a fortnight 
later, but only such a number as would 
suffice for the population of the town ; 
and the politics of the 14 persons whose 
names were sent in were not stated. I 
made it my business to get information 
from other sources, and from gentle- 
men possessing ample local knowledge, 
and in whom I have the utmost con- 
fidence; and the result was that on the 
14th of April I signed a Commission 
appointing 14 gentlemen, five of whom 
were among the number sent in by the 
Town Council. The practice observed 
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in the Southport case is according to 
all precedent. Since I learned that 
this Question was to be asked by the 
hon. Member for Salford, I made it my 
business to institute fresh inquiries, and 
I am satisfied that my appointments 
were most excellent, and I am confident 
that every name will bear the closest 
inspection. 


AUSTRIA—MR. GLADSTONE’S SPEECH 
—THE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. RITCHIE asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether he will lay 
upon the Table of the House a Copy of 
the Letter of the Austrian Ambassador 
to him, his reply to which has been fur- 
nished to the Members of the House ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have given 
readily whatever information was in my 
power by the publication of my own 
letter, but I am not master of the letters 
of the Austrian Ambassador; and I have 
not received from the Austrian Ambas- 
sador any intimation of his desire that 
those letters should be made public. 
As far as I know his view, he does not 
consider them of such a nature as to 
require or warrant that step. I believe 
that in my letter I recited textually and 
accurately the parts that are material. 

Mr. RITCHIE: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if he has made any ap- 
plication to the Austrian Ambassador as 
to whether he has any objection to his 
letter being published along with the 
answer ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; I have 
made no such application. I believe, 
however, the matter has been before 
the Austrian Ambassador; and, if he in 
any way had wished for the publication 
of his letter, he would have had no diffi- 
culty in making his will known to me. 
I should certainly not feel justified in 
exercising any pressure in the matter. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—THE MONTE- 
NEGRIN FRONTIER. 


Mr. H. SAMUELSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, What is the present condition 
of affairs between Turkey and Monte- 
negro as far as concerns the rectification 
of the Frontiers of those Countries upon 
the lines laid down by the Treaty of 
Berlin? 
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Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: An In- 
ternational Commission met last year 
and dealt with the boundary from the 
sea by the Scutari Lake up to the vicinity 
of Gussinje. This portion of the Fron- 
tier was settled as far as was practicable, 
but could not be finally determined until 
the question of an exchange of territory, 
which was started while the Commission 
was at work, should be arranged. An 
agreement under which the inland dis- 
trict of Gussinje-Plava is left to Turkey 
in exchange for the district of Kuni 
Kraina, known as the Corti compromise, 
was signed at Constantinople on the 12th 
of April; and a Protocol sanctioning 
this modification of the Treaty was 
signed by the Ambassadors at Constanti- 
nople on the 18th of April. The Porte 
proceeded on the 22nd to evacuate the 
positions to be ceded under this agree- 
ment; but before they could be taken 
possession of by the Montenegrins they 
were occupied by an Albanian force. 
The Montenegrins have made no attempt 
to take the positions by force, and ne- 
gotiations are now going on which, it is 
hoped, may lead to a peaceful solution 
of this difficulty. The International 
Commission met according to agreement 
on the Ist instant; but the Prince of 
Montenegro has refused to allow his 
Commissioner to take part in the pro- 
ceedings until the Albanian difficulty is 
settled, and the Commission has not yet 
resumed its labours. 


INDIA (FINANCE). 


Mr. LAING asked the Secretary of 
State for India, Whether, in view of the 
grave errors discovered in the Financial 
Statement of the Government of India, 
he proposes to make any statement as to 
the actual financial position of India, 
and the amount and nature of the aid, 
if any, to be given by England towards 
defraying the cost of the Afghan War ; 
and, if so, whether he can indicate any 
date when it is probable that such state- 
ment may be made? 

Mr. BAXTER asked the Secretary of 
State for India, If it is true that a very 
serious error has been made in estimat- 
ing the expenses of the War in Afghan- 
istan ; that the Indian Financial State- 
ment of the year, instead of showing a 
surplus, as was represented, will exhibit 
a very heavy deficit; if he is in a posi- 
tion to inform the House what the true 
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figures are, when the mistake was dis- 
covered in India, and on what date in- 
formation was received of it by the Go- 
vernment at home; and, if he can fur- 
ther state what is the estimated monthly 
cost of the present campaign ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
It is a fact that the Viceroy has tele- 
graphed from India to the effect that the 
cost of the Afghan War has been se- 
riously under-estimated ; and it is now 
stated that the charge for that war for 
the year 1880-81 will probably exceed 
the Estimate by about £4,000,000. In 
that case, the anticipated surplus of 
£417,000 will be turned into a deficit of 
nearly £3,600,000. The present monthly 
expenditure is estimated at £500,000. 
I am asked at what date these facts be- 
came known to the Home Government? 
The addition of £3,500,000 or £4,000,000 
to the Estimates was announced in a 
telegram of the 20th of April as likely 
if the war continued for six months on 
the present scale; but a telegram of the 
23rd of March had led to the belief that 
some excess was anticipated beyond the 
Estimates, and one of the 8th of April 
spoke of the outlay for the war as very 
alarming, and as far exceeding the Esti- 
mates. The communications that have 
passed between the Government of India 
and the Government at home have been, 
up to the present time, chiefly carried 
on by telegraph, although my Predeces- 
sor had already forwarded two important 
despatches to the Government of India 
on the subject. I expect that by the 
26th of this month a despatch of an ex- 
planatory character will be received from 
the Government of India, and as soon 
as that despatch is received I propose to 
lay all the Papers that I possess upon 
the Table; and I hope the House will 
not be disposed to enter into any de- 
tailed discussion of this question until 
we are in possession of that information. 
I have received a telegram during the 
last day or two which leads me to believe 
that a further despatch—the receipt of 
which we cannot expect until the 10th 
of June—will contain further explana- 
tions, which the Government of India 
consider necessary. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it will probably not be pos- 
sible for me to make any statement as 
to the financial position of India until 
that despatch has been received; but I 
do not think it would be right to delay 
the production of the Papers any further 
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than till the receipt of the despatch 
which we expect on the 26th of May. I 
trust, however, that the House will be 
willing to postpone any formal discus- 
sion of this important question until the 
fullest information has been received 
from the Government of India. 





PARLIAMENT—THE VACANT SEATS. 


Mr. WARTON asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether it is the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
bring in any Bill for the purpose of 
filling the Six Seats now vacant in this 
House ; and, if se, when? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: This Question 
has not been under the consideration of 
the Government since they came into 
Office ; but I venture to inform the hon. 
Gentleman that it is extremely unlikely 
we shall make any proposal on the sub- 
ject during the present Session. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If the office held 
by the late Lord Hampton is still va- 
cant; and, if so, whether effect will now 
be given to the repeated expressions of 
opinion in this House by abolishing the 
office ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Her Majesty’s 
Government have considered the subject 
of this Question, and they have arrived 
at the conclusion that, in the existing 
state of affairs on the one hand, it is 
not desirable to abolish the office held 
by the late Lord Hampton; on the 
other hand, that the nature of the 
duties attaching to that office are not 
such as would warrant them in asking 
Parliament to vote a salary for the 
holder of it. Consequently, they have 
made arrangements which they are 
satisfied will secure the perfectly effi- 
cient discharge of the duties of the 
office. It is proposed—indeed, it has 
already been arranged—that Lord En- 
field should become the head of the 
Commission in succession to Lord 
Hampton. 


CYPRUS—TRANSFER TO THE COLONIAL 
OFFICE, 

Mr. RYLANDS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to transfer the administra- 
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tion of Cyprus from the Foreign Office 
to the Colonial Office, in accordance 
with the views expressed by Earl Gran- 
ville on 21st March 1879 ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
Government have decided that a transfer 
of the administration of Cyprus shall be 
made from the Foreign to the Colonial 
Office; but there are some questions 
pending which had better be treated by 
the Foreign Office before the transfer is 
finally made. My noble Friend the 
Secretary of State hopes that the trans- 
fer may be accomplished before October, 
when the Estimates have to be pre- 
pared. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE CAPE COLONY— 
SIR BARTLE FRERE. 


Mr. DILLWYN asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether it is intended to continue Sir 
Bartle Frere in his post as Governor of 
the Cape Colonies ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: In reply to 
my hon. Friend, I have to say that Sir 
Bartle Frere is now engaged in work of 
an entirely different kind from that on 
which he was engaged when the events 
occurred which led to the debate of 
March, 1879. Some time after that de- 
bate Sir Garnet Wolseley was appointed 
High Commissioner for Natal, the 
Transvaal, and all the adjoining terri- 
tories north and south of those Colonies, 
including, of course, Zululand. His 
powers are continued to Sir George 
Colley, who was appointed by the late 
Government, and who will proceed to 
South Africa on the 28th. As regards 
the Cape Colony, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment think it expedient that Sir Bartle 
Frere should remain for the present for 
the purpose of the work on which he is 
now specially engaged—namely, the 
promotion of a confederation of the 
South African Colonies. 


NAVY—LOSS OF HER MAJESTY’S 
SHIP “ ATALANTA.” 


Mr. OTWAY (for Mr. Govrtzy) 
asked the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
to be good enough to inform the House 
the nature of the instructions issued to 
the commanders of the vessels ordered 
to eruize in search of Her Majesty’s 
missing Training Ship ‘‘Atalanta;”’ and, 
if the Commander of the North American 
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Squadron has been requested to cruize 
in the course of the Gulf Stream, be- 
tween the islands of Bermuda and New- 
foundland, and, as far as practicable, all 
navigable approaches in the neighbour- 
hood of the St. Lawrence; also, how 
Her Majesty’s Ship ‘‘ Atalanta’”’ was 
ballasted, and if any and what propor- 
tion of the ballast consisted of moveable 
fresh water tanks ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: As soon as 
the late Board of Admiralty became 
alarmed about the safety of the Atalanta, 
they despatched the Salamis on the 13th 
of April from Gibraltar, with instruc- 
tions to proceed to the Azores, and to 
inquire among the Islands of that group 
for any trace of the missing ship. On 
the same day the Channel Fleet started 
for the same destination, with orders to 
cruise from the Azores homeward to 
Bantry Bay on the track of vessels 
coming from Bermuda. The Squadron 
left Fayal, after receiving a report of 
the fruitless search of the Salamis on 
the 25th of February. Whenever the 
state of the weather permitted, the ships 
were placed in line abreast in extended 
order, and a good look-out was kept ; 
but not the slightest trace of anything 
belonging to the Atalanta was found. 
The Fleet arrived at Berehaven on the 
9th of May. On the 5th of May the 
Blanche was instructed to sail from Ber- 
muda, and to cruise to the northward 
and eastward of the banks of Newfound- 
land. The French and Danish Govern- 
ments were also requested to obtain any 
information from their cruises off Ice- 
land and the Faroe Islands. In the 
meantime, however, information of a 
very full character had gradually been 
accumulating at the Admiralty, obtained 
from the logs of vessels arriving in Eng- 
land and ports in the North of Europe, 
as to the state of the weather on the 
track of the Atalanta in February last. 
No less than 42 such logs have been 
examined, and they all show that be- 
tween the 11th and 16th of February 
terrific gales occurred over a great ex- 
tent of that part of the Atlantic. Tho 
various positions of these vessels on the 
11th and 12th of February have been 
marked on a chart, giving also the state 
of the weather reported ; and they show 
very distinctly the range of these gales. 
The vessel most nearly on the track of 
the Atalanta was the Norwegian barque 
Caspaei, on a voyage from New Orleans 
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to Falmouth. This vessel was in the 
longitude of Bermuda, and at no great 
distance, on the 3rd of February, three 
days after the Atalanta sailed from that 
Island. On the 12th she met with a 
most terrific gale, the worst her master 
had ever encountered. She was thrown 
on her beam ends, and remained in this 
position for 19 hours, and was only 
saved from sinking by the bouyancy of 
her cargo. Her master significantly re- 
ported that many ships were in sight at 
the commencement of the gale, and were 
unable to lay to on account of its sud- 
denness. We may fairly assume that 
the Atalanta had the same wind and 
weather as the Norwegian barque, and 
on the 12th of February she must have 
been about 300 miles to the eastward of 
the barque, and exposed to the same 
terrific gale. Had the Atalanta been 
simply dismasted by the gale she could 
have rigged jury masts; and as we now 
know with certainty from the logs of the 
various vessels I have referred to, it is 
certain she must have been driven, even 
under the smallest amount of canvas, to 
the entrance of the channel by the end 
of February. Had she drifted about as 
a helpless wreck, she must still have 
been driven to the eastward, and must 
have passed over a part of the ocean 
which we know from various ships’ logs 
was covered with shipping in the months 
of February and March, and could not 
have escaped observation. From the 
known state of the winds we are also 
justified in saying that she could not 
have drifted to the northward beyond 
the usual track of vessels on the Atlantic. 
The Blanche, however, is still searching 
for traces of her to the northward and 
eastward of the banks of Newfoundland. 
I may add here that the Admiralty have 
received from Lloyd’s a list of 18 vessels 
which sailed from various ports in North 
America in January and February, and 
which are now missing and supposed to 
have foundered in the gales I have re- 
ferred to. After a most careful con- 
sideration of all the facts thus brought 
under their notice, the Admiralty have 
come to the conclusion, which I state to 
the House with the deepest regret and 
the greatest sympathy for the relatives 
of those on board the Atalanta, that 
there is no longer any ground whatever 
for hope of the safety of the Atalanta or 
of her gallant officers and men. It is 
quite possible some small trace of the 
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vessel may yet be picked up by the 
numerous vessels that pass over her 
track; and, with a view of encouraging 
search, the Admiralty have offered a 
reward of £200 to anybody who may 
find and report to the Admiralty any 
such trace. On Monday, in answer to 
the noble Lord the Member for Chiches- 
ter (Lord Henry Lennox), I will state 
to the House the nature of the inquiry 
which it is proposed to hold on the 
Atalanta, and I hope to be able to give 
the names of those who will serve on 
the inquiry. I will also to-morrow place 
in the Library a copy of the chart to 
which I have referred. I think a care- 
ful examination of it must justify the 
conclusions to which the Admiralty have 
so unwillingly come. At the date of the 
last report from the Atalanta, December 
31, 1878, she had on board 404 tons of 
iron ballast and about 23 tons of cement. 
She would carry 109 tons of water in 
iron tanks, which weighed from 24 to 
25 tons. These tanks were firmly fixed 
in the hold, and each tank could be 
filled up with salt water when the fresh 
water had been expended. 

Mr. OTWAY further inquired whe- 
ther the Papers included any survey 
which was made of the ship? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: No doubt 
the Committee of Inquiry will investi- 
gate that among other matters. 


LIGHTS FOR FISHING VESSELS. 


Mr. BIRKBECK asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether he 
will’ grant a Select Committee, as 
promised by the late President, to in- 
quire into the proposed Regulations for 
Lights for Fishing Vessels, and the ob- 
jections urged against them by the fish- 
ing interest ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
the Regulations referred to had been 
very carefully considered by the Board 
of Trade, and had been the subject of 
negotiation with other maritime nations, 
by whom they were approved. It ap- 
peared, however, that his Predecessor, 
the noble Lord the Member for Liver- 
pool (Viscount Sandon), not only pro- 
mised. a Committee to consider the 
objections taken to the Regulations by 
some of the fishermen, but also arranged 
that the operation of the Regulations 
should be postponed till the year 1881. 





In these circumstances the proposed 
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Committee would not delay the opera- 
tion of the Regulations; and, at the 
same time, it was desirable that the 
fishermen should feel assured that their 
objections had been fairly considered. 
Therefore, his hon. Friend the Secretary 
to the Board of Trade would move the 
appointment of the Select Committee. 


INDIA—THE VERNACULAR PRESS ACT 
AND THE LICENCES TAX. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether it is 
proposed to take immediate steps for the 
repeal of the Vernacular Press Act, 
India; and whether it is proposed to 
take immediate steps for the repeal of 
the Licences Tax, India? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I cannot give’ any other’ answer to the 
hon. Member than this—that those two 
important questions will have the im- 
mediate consideration of Lord Ripon on 
his arrival in India. Until he has had 
an opportunity of consulting his Council 
and forming his own judgment on the 
matter, I think it would be premature 
for the Government to come to any con- 
clusion as to the repeal either of the 
Licences Tax or the Vernacular Press 
Act. I can only say that the whole 
matter will receive consideration. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—THE MONTE- 
NEGRIN FRONTIER. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he is aware that the cession 
to Montenegro, under the Treaty of 
Berlin, of certain Albanian districts in- 
habited by Mahomedan tribes has been 
found hitherto impracticable owing to 
the objections of the population to be 
transferred to the Government of Prince 
Nikita, which they declared to be hostile 
to their race and religion; whether he 
is aware that in place of these Ma- 
homedan districts it is now proposed 
to compensate the Montenegrin Prince 
by the cession of territories inhabited 
by various tribes of Catholic Albanians 
and others, who equally. declare the 
Government of the Slavo-Greek, Prince 
Nikita, to be hostile to their race and 
religion ; whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment is not pledged to secure 
equal respect for the nationality and 
religion of all the inhabitants of the 
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Balkan Peninsula; and, whether he will 
assure the House that no cession or 
transfer of territory will be permitted to 
Montenegro which would do violence to 
the national and religious convictions 
of any section of the Albanian popula- 
tion—equally with Mahomedans and 
others ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, the subject was one of extreme 
importance, and was, at the present mo- 
ment, the subject of repeated telegraphic 
communications between all the Powers. 
It would, therefore, be difficult for him 
to go into any details on the Questions 
asked by the hon. Member, and he must 
ask the hon. Member to excuse him from 
doingso. It was proposed to hand over 
some Catholic Albanians to Montenegro. 
At the same time, there were already a 
considerable number of Montenegrin 
subjects who were Catholics of the same 
race, and who were living on friendly 
terms with the other Montenegrin sub- 
jects. The reported compromise was 
agreed to by all the Powers of Europe 
before the present Government came 
into Office, and it had become equally 
binding on all the Powers that signed 
the Treaty of Berlin. The present Go- 
vernment, therefore, found themselves 
under the same obligations in regard to 
that point as they were under in regard 
to the other portions of that Treaty. In 
view of the difficulties which had arisen, 
Her Majesty’s Government felt that they 
could only act in this matter in strict 
concert with the other Powers; and, at 
the present time, they were in concert 
with those Powers. 


TELEGRAMS (INDIA). 


Mr. A. BALFOUR asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether he can 
state the name of the official at the 
India Office who, “‘ before the late Go- 
vernment had resigned,”” communicated 
to the Right honourable Gentleman the 
Postmaster General information as to 
the telegram from India received by 
Lord Cranbrook; and, if not, whether 
he will make enquiry into the matter ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I have ascertained that the information 
which was the subject of the telegram 
was not received from any official. My 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Fawcett) informs 
me that he found that the telegram had 
been the subject of common conversation 
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in Society, and that the information, 
whatever it was, appeared to be in pos- 
session of a great many persons. I have 
not thought it necessary to make any 
inquiry in the India Office as to the 
source of the information. 

Mr. A. BALFOUR: On Tuesday I 
shall ask the noble Lord, Whether he 
proposes to take any steps to prevent 
confidential communications between the 
Government of India and the Secretary 
of State in England becoming matters 
of common Club gossip ? 





THE ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE 
QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


Report of Address brought up, and 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the said Address be now read a 
second time.”’ 


Mr. A. BALFOUR said, he did not 
desire to call attention to any particular 
poems in the Queen’s gracious Speech; 

ut he wished to put one or two ques- 
tions to the Prime Minister, referring 
chiefly to the subject of Mr. Goschen’s 
Mission to the Porte. In passing, he 
might say he had no intention of criti- 
cizing the expediency of the step thus 
taken ; on the contrary, he saw a strong 
reason for the Government thus acting, 
especially when he remembered the at- 
tacks which the right hon. Gentleman 
had made on Sir Henry Layard when 
at Constantinople. That being so, he 
put his questions to the right hon. 
Gentleman in the hope of being re- 
assured by him on one or two points 
which some of the utterances of the 
Prime Minister in the country seemed 
to render somewhat doubtful, and more 
particularly in reference to his criticisms 
upon Sir Henry Layard. It would 
appear, in the first place, that the object 
of Mr. Goschen’s Mission was to induce 
the Porte to accept and carry into effect 
the Berlin Treaty. The late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had asked the Prime 
Minister a Question as to the nature of 
the pressure which was to be put upon 
the Porte; and the right hon. Gentleman 
was reported in Zhe Times to have 
answered thus— 


‘‘With respect to the use of force, to which 
reference was made in the speech of the Leader 
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of the Opposition, he may rest assured that Her 
Majesty's Government are a great deal too con- 
scious of the gravity of all the principles and of 
all the results involved in such an idea to come 
to any conclusion of that kind, or to entertain 
any question of that kind, except when they 
are in the fullest possession of all the circum. 
stances.’ 

He understood from that reply that no 
immediate exercise of force was con- 
templated by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, but he could not conclude abso- 
lutely from it that they did not intend 
immediately to use a threat of force; 
and his ground for saying that was not 
the speech made by the Prime Minister 
last night, but the statements which had 
been made by that right hon. Gentleman 
at various times in regard to the policy 
which ought to be pursued towards 
Turkey. Those who had studied the right 
hon. Gentleman’s utterances would know 
that he thought that in 1876 a solution of 
the Eastern Question might have been 
arrived at had the English Government, 
in concert with Europe, threatened 
Turkey with force unless she adopted 
certain reforms; and he had entertained 
the idea that if such a threat had 
been used the exercise of force would 
have been unnecessary. If the right 
hon. Gentleman imagined that in 1876 
the Porte could have been coerced with- 
out difficulty and without danger of 
actual resort to force, he must hold that 
view still more strongly now, with 
Turkey in her present position. He 
had, therefore, listened with some alarm 
to the announcement of the right hon. 
Gentleman, because he saw in it a 
certain possibility that, although Her 
Majesty’s Government did not intend to 
use force, they had no objection to 
threaten force, being under the firm 
conviction that the threat would never 
require to be carried into execution. 
That was the first question with regard 
to which he wished to have his anxiety 
allayed. But, further, he understood 
that Mr. Goschen was to deal with two 
subjects relating to Asia Minor. The 
first thing which had to be remedied 
was thus described by the Prime Mi- 
nister— 

“We do not desire to see foreign influences 
established in Turkey; we desire only to sce 
the obligations of Turkey carefully and faith- 
fully fulfilled under the sanction of European 
authority; but the separate foreign influence 
of this or of that Power we regard as a suro 
source of jealousy, disunion, or even of more 
acute mischief.” 
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It appeared, then, that Mr. Goschen 
was, in the first place, to prevent or stop 
separate interference in the affairs of 
Turkey, and especially with respect to 
Turkey in Asia. He could, therefore, 
hardly believe that the Government did 
not intend greatly to modify, if not alto- 
gether to destroy, the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention. By that Convention the 
Turks were pledged to reform Asia 
Minor; we were pledged, if they re- 
formed it, to defend Asia Minor from 
Russia; and Cyprus was also given over 
to this country under the Convention. 
These three different provisions the pre- 
sent Prime Minister had, at various 
times, attacked in the country; but the 
two which he had attacked most vio- 
lently were the cession of Cyprus and 
the defence of Asia Minor. When, 
therefore, he found the right hon. Gen- 
tleman directing his new special Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople to abrogate or 
modify the one provision of the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention which he had least 
' criticized, he could not but believe that 
it was intended also to modify the others. 
If every provision except that by which 
we acquired Cyprus was to be modified, 
we might be left in the position of having 
obtained from the Turks what Gentle- 
men on his side of the House thought a 
valuable acquisition, and of having given 
nothing to them in return. Again, the 
Prime Minister said— 

“There is also another impression, which lies 
deep in the minds of Ottoman statesmen, and 
which we are anxious to remove—the impres- 
sion, namely, that England is disposed to tres- 
een jon Turkey’s rights of sovereignty in 

sla. 


Therefore, we might be placed in this 
curious position—that Mr. Goschen would 
go to Constantinople to re-assure the 
Turks on the subject of their possessions 
in Asia Minor by telling them that we 
should no longer defend them from the 
only Power by which they were ever 
likely to be invaded. He quite admitted 
that the right hon. Gentleman had taught 
them that the statements which he made 
while an irresponsible candidate were 
not to be taken too literally when in 
Office ; and, in a speech which the right 
hon. Gentleman made yesterday, he 
seemed to directly contradict the opinions 
he more than once expressed before large 
and popular audiences. But though he 


admitted that they ought not to regard 
these utterances as authoritative illus- 
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trations of policy now that the right 
hon. Gentleman was in Office, he could 
not altogether ignore them; and there- 
fore it was that he asked the right hon. 
Gentleman to re-assure them on the 
points to which attention had been 
called. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Apart from the 


questions which my hon. Friend put to 
me, there are a few remarks of his on 
which I offer an observation. In the 


first place, he said he was not surprised 
at the despatch of a special Ambassador 
to Turkey, when he recollected the 
attacks more than once made by me on 
the present Ambassador, Sir Henry 
Layard. He did not specify those 
attacks; he did not give me any means 
of reference to them. I should wish to 
know when and how those attacks were 
made. I do not wish to refer to a matter 
in’ which I have been, unfortunately, 
involved in a rather marked manner 
with Sir Henry Layard; but most cer- 
tainly Iam not aware that on any oc- 
casion I made any attack of that kind 
on Sir Henry Layard. 

Mr. A. BALFOUR said, if he were 
asked to specify what he had in his mind 
he would state that he referred to an asser- 
tion more than once made by the right 
hon. Gentleman that Sir Henry Elliot 
and Sir Henry Layard induced the Porte 
to believe that England would support 
them in case of war, though all the 
official communications of Sir Henry 
Layard pointed to an opposite direc- 
tion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not hold or 
adopt at all the language which my 
hon. Friend attributes to me; and I 
should be obliged if, when he charges 
me with making an attack on anyone, 
he will more carefully and accurately 
specify what I have done. _I do not 
consider that what I did was to make an 
attack on Sir Henry Layard. I had re- 
ferred to, and commented upon, a pas- 
sage in a despatch of Sir Henry Layard 
—I am now obliged to refer to it from 
memory—in which he conveys to the 
world his own most conscientious belief 
that England has interests of so vital a 
character in the maintenance of the 
Turkish Empire that ultimate inter- 
ference on behalf of Turkey would be a 
necessity of her position. I believe I 
refer with substantial accuracy to that 
passage of the despatch. If I do not, I 
shall gladly make correction at any 
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future time; but the citation of a de- 
spatch from an Ambassador is not to be 
considered an attack upon him. Se- 
condly, my hon. Friend at the close of 
his speech cited me as claiming what I 
conceive to be a most dangerous licence 
—a licence which he has treated with 
greater tenderness than it deserves. It 
was a claim that statements made in 
Opposition were not to be taken too 
literally when the persons who made 
them had come into Office. I think I 
see the nature of the error into which 
he has fallen. What I have said is this 
—that there are things which may pro- 
perly be said, may becomingly be said 
—nay, which it may be a positive duty 
to say, when the person is not a Mi- 
nister, and particularly neither a Minis- 
ter nor a Leader of the Party, which, at 
the same time, would not be becoming 
or proper to say if he were in a position 
of responsibility. With regard to my 
statements in Mid Lothian, my hon. 
Friend is perfectly free to quote them 
to whatever extent he pleases, and he 
will never find me disposed to shelter 
myself behind such a claim as he has 
kindly ascribed to me. There was an- 
other matter broached before he referred 
to the Anglo-Turkish Convention. He 
stated that I had ridiculed the idea that 
if a threat of coercion had been delivered 
to Turkey by united Europe in 1876, 
Turkey would have resisted the threat 
of force so used. I think that is a little 
beyond the mark. I do not recollect to 
have ridiculed that idea, or thought it 
ridiculous to hold it. I did undoubtedly 
hold the opinion that Turkey would have 
yielded to the threat; and I supported 
that — by saying that there had 
never been an instance in which Europe 
had been united with respect to Turkey 
when Turkey had not acted in accord- 
ance with the wishes of Europe. To that 
extent I go, and no further. But, as 
my hon. Friend has drawn from that 
supposed idea the impression that Her 
Majesty’s Government were about to 
use threats to Turkey, relying on their 
calculation that those threats were never 
to be executed, and that, consequently, 
they might use threats with levity, with- 
out the intention to act on them, I as- 
sure him I hold no practice more cul- 
pable on the part of a Government—if, 
indeed, it has ever been pursued—than 
that of resorting lightly to menaces, and 
pledging the honour of the country to 
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those menaces, without the intention to 
carry them into execution. Then with 
respect to the supposed instructions of 
my right hon. Friend Mr. Goschen, I 
should wish to explain what I think was 
a misapprehension, perhaps not unna- 
turally growing out of my speech to 
which reference was made. My hon. 
Friend stated truly that I stated that in 
the view of the present Government it is 
not desirable to encourage, either on our 
own part or on behalf of any other 
Power, the exercise of separate and sole 
influences in Turkey upon the Turkish 
question. We look upon the concert of 
Europe, the united influence of Europe, 
as the main, perhaps the sole, instru- 
ment by which there is a prospect of 
obtaining beneficial results; and, conse- 
quently, we look with jealousy upon the 
attempt to set up separate influences in 
Turkey, apart from the iufluence of 
Europe united and at large. I laid 
down that principle, not with special re- 
ference to the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion, but with regard to the general 
policy in connection with the Turkish 
Empire. With regard to the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention, any general prin- 
ciple that may be laid down by the pre- 
sent Government, or any Member of it, 
must necessarily be understcod to be 
subject to the obligations — whatever 
those obligations may be, and upon 
them I pronounce no opinion at pre- 
sent—which may grow out of positive 
and definite contracts already made by 
a responsible Government on the part of 
the country, and binding on us in honour, 
whatever we may have thought of the 
policy that led to the conclusion of those 
contracts. There was one other point 
in regard to which I cannot admit the 
accuracy of my hon. Friend’s description 
of the Anglo-Turkish Convention. He 
says England has undertaken to defend 
Asia Minor and to reform Asia Minor. 
One statement is a great deal more than 
the truth, and the other a great deal 
less. We have not undertaken to de- 
fend Asia Minor. We have not under- 
taken to defend any part of Asia Minor; 
but we have undertaken, subject to a 
provision, to defend a particular Frontier 
against a particular Power; and with 
regard to the undertaking to reform 
Asia Minor, it is not to reform Asia 
Minor, but to reform Syria, Arabia, 
and Egypt—the whole of the Turkish 
Empire. 
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Mr. A. BALFOUR denied that he 
had said England had undertaken to 
reform Asia Minor. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Now, my hon. 
Friend supposes that there is, on the 
part of the Government, an intention 
concealed from the House, which inten- 
tion has, at the same time, been con- 
veyed in the shape of instructions to Mr. 
Goschen, to abrogate or modify that 
Convention. I think I may say that 
Mr. Goschen carried with him no special 
instructions on that subject. We have 
not received, as yet, some most important 
Reports which are in course of prepara- 
tion with regard to Asiatic Turkey; and 
undoubtedly as respects our course under 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention, it is not 
in our power to arrive at such accurate 
and minute information as would lead 
us at present to the formation of any 
definite and precise view of the course 
we should take. I think I may not go 
too far in saying this—that, as we 
greatly objected to the conclusion in 
secret of Conventions of very great im- 
portance binding this country in a most 
vital manner, and in a manner which 
might be most onerous, without any 
prior knowledge on the part of this 
country or of Parliament, and as we do 
not think that method of using the 
Treaty power of the Crown is, on the 
whole, advantageous, whatever course 
we may think it right hereafter to take 
with regard to any of the provisions of 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention, our de- 
sire will be to ascertain or assure our- 
selves, before taking that course, that 
we are not about to do anything strange 
and foreign to the intentions and know- 
ledge of the people of this country ; but 
we should desire to the very utmost de- 
gree possible to associate Parliament 
and the nation with whatever course we 
may think proper to propose. The hon. 
Member may, therefore, rely upon it 
that any policy we may recommend with 
respect to engagements that were formed 
by the legitimate authorities of the 
country, and which we acknowledge to 
be in force, will be a policy most ma- 
turely considered by us, and I hope a 
policy not involving merely ideas or 
wishes of our own considered as a sec- 
tion of politicians, but such as will be 
congenial to the general views and con- 
victions of the country. 

Mr. OTWAY said, he had no inten- 
tion of troubling the House with allu- 
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sions to the various topics in the Address 
in answer to the Queen’s Speech ; but he 
wished to notice one or two points to 
which little or no reference had been 
made by his right hon. Friend the 
Leader of the House. His right hon. 
Friend had referred to two questions in 
relation to the Treaty of Berlin, one of 
which he described as critical, and the 
other as urgent. The critical point was 
the one relating to the new Frontier be- 
tween Turkey and Greece, as indicated 
at the Berlin Congress. Now, whatever 
might be thought by other hon. Mem- 
bers, he held that the question having 
been once raised, and Greece encouraged, 
not only by this country, but by other 
European Powers, to hope for the recti- 
fication of her Frontier, it would be most 
unfair and improper if the efforts of the 
countries in question on her behalf were 
not to correspond with the words of 
their Plenipotentiaries. He went even 
further, and believed that it would con- 
duce to the welfare of Turkey herself if 
the purely Greek populations that had 
for a long time sought union with the 
Kingdom of Greece were by European 
sanction to be united with that country. 
He hoped, as did vast numbers of 
people in this country and in the other 
countries of Europe, that the question to 
which he had referred might be settled 
in the way indicated by the Congress of 
Berlin, and that European Turkey might 
for the future be free of all danger of 
disturbance. The question which his 
right hon. Friend had described as one 
of great urgency was of far more serious 
character. A proposition had been made 
for the delimitation of the Frontier be- 
tween Turkey and Montenegro, the 
effect of which, if carried out, would be 
to hand over certain populations—Maho- 
medan and Christian—to Montenegro ; 
and he understood from the guarded 
Answer given that evening by his hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs to a Question relating to 
the subject, that the influence of our 
Government, in concert with that of 
other Powers, was about to be exerted 
for the purpose of effecting the transfer. 
Well, a European concert on Eastern 
questions was about the most difficult 
and delicate matter that any Ministry 
could possibly try to bring about. In 
his recollection, many efforts had been 
made to establish such a concert ; but not 
one had ever succeeded. If, however, 
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the Governments of Europe, in concert, 
should hand over to the semi-savages of 
Montenegro the warlike Christian and 
Mahomedan populations of Albania, 
they would repeat the error which con- 
certed Europe committed in 1815, when 
the Roman Catholics of Belgium were 
handed over to the Government of tho 
Protestant Kingdom of Holland. He 
would recommend his hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to weigh well every step that 
might be taken which should identify 
the name of England with action of that 
kind. They had always professed to 
promote freedom, and to endeavour to 
bring about a state of things that should 
cause the populations with whom he was 
immediately concerned to fulfil their 
national destiny ; and to ask that a war- 
like race, composed of Mahomedans and 
Christians, should be cast into the arms 
of a people whom- they abhorred—to 
use the force of arms to compel them to 
accept so hateful a connection would be 
a most unwise proceeding on our part. 
It seemed to him that we ought to know 
whether, in our endeavours to establish 
a European concert on the subject to 
which he was referring, the Government 
contemplated advocating force in order 
to compel certain populations to accept 
the rule of Montenegro. Turning to 
another matter, he said that there wasa 
question of great delicacy pending be- 
tween Roumania and the Bulgarian Go- 
vernment. The question of the delimi- 
tation of Frontier between Roumania 
and Bulgaria had received the attention 
of two International Commissions. The 
opinions of the Russian official alone in- 
terfered with the unanimity of the first 
of these Commissions. The second Com- 
mission reported in almost identical 
terms with the first, the Russian Com- 
missioner alone, as before, dissenting. 
Now, he wished to hear from the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether any effect 
was to be given to the decision of those 
Commissions or not. There was no 
country more deserving of sympathy 
or more entitled to credit than Rou- 
mania for the part she had taken during, 
and since, the Russo-Turkish War; 
and, considering the wrong she suffered 
by the cession of Bessarabia, it was 
doubly our duty to see that she ob- 
tained her rights. An allusion had been 
made in the Queen’s Speech to the ap- 
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pointment of a special Ambassador to 
Constantinople. No great importance 
should be attached to that word. He 
had been present more than once in 
foreign countries to which special Am- 
bassadors had been sent, and had re- 
marked that such ‘arrivals only led to 
points of disputed precedence with the 
Ambassador already on the ground. 
Having had an intimate personal friend- 
ship for many years with Sir Henry 
Layard, having entered Parliament at 
the same time, and combated together 
with him on many momentous questions, 
he was anxious to state what was due 
to his character. Whatever differences 
there might be as to his policy, a more 
able and devoted public servant could 
not be found. He was a man of unsur- 
passed energy and of great courage, 
who had never acted in opposition to 
the Government he served, but, on the 
contrary, always faithfully obeyed his 
instructions. A great compliment was 
paid to these high qualities by the late 
Government, who, although opposed to 
them in all their political views, selected 
him as the Ambassador of this country 
at Constantinople. Sir Henry Layard 
had been called a Philo-Turk; but that 
conveyed a wrong impression. With 
his immense knowledge of the country 
he was able to appreciate the many 
great qualities of the Ottoman people ; 
but no man was better acquainted with 
the defects of Ottoman government, and 
no man ever made those defects known 
in plainer language to the Ottoman Go- 
vernment. He did this repeatedly in 
conversations with the Ottoman autho- 
rities, and in personal interviews with 
the Sultan himself. It was due to Sir 
Henry Layard, now that he was about 
to retire from one of the most difficult 
of posts, that his great services should 
be brought before the people of this 
country. 

Mr. CHAPLIN, after listening atten- 
tively to the various speeches which had 
been delivered from the Treasury Bench, 
confessed to having some doubts as to 
whether the present Administration could 
not be most fittingly described as the 
‘Government of Recantations.’’ Those 
doubts had not been lessened by the 
observations which had just fallen from 
the Prime Minister. It was often diffi- 
cult to follow the meaning of the right 
hon. Gentleman; but it would appear, 
from the observations which had fallen 
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from him that evening, the Government 
had not yet made up their minds at all 
with regard to the Anglo-Turkish Con- 
vention. This was the more remarkable 
because the right hon. Gentleman in his 
Mid Lothian campaign denounced the 
three main propositions of that Conven- 
tion. Nay, he even went further, and 
denounced it as a whole in language of 
exceptional vigour, for he spoke of it 
as an ‘‘ insane Convention.” The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that his Mid 
Lothian speeches might still be taken 
as expressing literally his present opi- 
nions; and it certainly was a remark- 
able occurrence that an able, powerful, 
and wise Administration could not make 
up its mind whether or not to uphold 
an “insane Convention.” The Govern- 
ment had, however, made up its mind 
not to renew the Peace Preservation 
Act in Ireland. Considering the pre- 
sent state of that country; considering 
the state of things that prevailed there 
not many months ago, and the speeches 
which were uttered by some hon. Mem- 
bers of that House, it was, to say the 
least of it, a great responsibility. Lest 
it should be said he exaggerated the 
serious condition of that country, he 
would adduce the evidence of a witness 
whose friendship for Ireland no one 
would dispute. In a remarkable and 
recent speech he found this passage— 

‘The revolt is really against the proprietors; 
but it is also against the tenants. If a tenant 
pays rent, he comes ander the condemnation of 
his brother tenants; and if a tenant be evicted 
and a farm vacant, and some other farmer enters 
upon the occupation of that farm, his peace, 
and even his life, are in danger.”’ 


The right hon. Gentleman, in the course 
of the same speech to which he was 
referring, said— 


* Now, what is the position of things in that 
country? This, I think, will meet with no 
contest whatsoever—that there is in Ireland at 
this moment an amount of discontent, of suffer- 
ing, and of what we call disloyalty, which is 
not to be found in any other portion of the 
United Kingdom. .. In the West of Ireland, 
in the Province of Connaught, you find there 
is something like a general social revolt. Rents 
are refused to be paid even by tenants who 
could pay them, and this course is recommended 
and encouraged by multitudes of persons. If 
evictions take place, if notices are given to 
tenants who do not pay their rents that they 
will be ejected from their farms, the officers 
who serve the processes are met by crowds of 
men and women prepared to hoot them, to con- 
demn them, and in some cases actually by force 
to resist them,” 
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That was the language not of an enemy 
or opponent. It was spoken by a right 
hon. Member of the last Liberal Govern- 
ment and right hon. Member of this—the 
trusted friend and ally of the Prime Mi- 
nister, the right hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. John Bright). That was 
a description of Ireland at the present 
time, poe the House had a right to know 
on what grounds the Government felt 
itself justified in dispensing with the 
Peace Preservation Act. A proposition 
had been made to suspend by law the 
power of eviction for two years; and he 
was far from satisfied with the reply 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had given 
to that suggestion. His language ap- 
peared to him (Mr. Chaplin) to give rise 
to the impression that he was prepared 
to entertain and consider the arguments 
which might be adduced in favour of 
such a proposition. If an impression 
was allowed to go forth in Ireland that 
the Government was prepared to enter- 
tain such a proposition, it would lead 
to disastrous consequences ; and he could 
not believe that an English Administra- 
tion would do anything of the kind. 

Mr. O'DONNELL remarked, that 
some very important questions had been 
raised in the Address, and he had ven- 
tured to express an opinion upon some of 
them; and he might say that one very 
important branch of the subject which 
the House was called upon to entertain 
was the question of India, and he hoped 
and trusted that the question raised by 
the unforseen deficit in the Indian Ex- 
chequer would be considered on both 
sides of the House without any interven- 
tion of a Party spirit. He had great 
respect for the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Hackney (Mr. Faweett), 
now the Postmaster General,.who had 
so well and ably defended the interests 
of India in Parliament, and he (Mr. 
O’Donnell) had recognized his well- 
meaning attempt to draw certain Party 
profit out of it. He was satisfied the 
question of Indian finance was a ques- 
tion that equally concerned both sides 
of the House, and that its deplorable 
condition was the result of the adminis- 
tration of Indian affairs. Both sides of 
the House felt their responsibility, and 
he was sure he could appeal with con- 
fidence to his fellow-Members below 
the Gangway in opposition, in seeing 
that the discussion of Indian finance 
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would be conducted not only with a 
view of examining into the best way of 
obtaining a large profit, but also of as- 
certaining the cause of the serious and 
growing discontent and misery pervad- 
- ing tens of millions of the agricultural 
classes of India. The House had no 
conception of the wasting misery, which 
would disgrace a Turkish Province, and 
which was laying waste the Provinces 
of India. He heard with pleasure that 
day the Question addressed to the Ad- 
ministration of the country by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn)—always true to his principles, 
whether sitting on the Opposition or on 
the Ministerial side of the House. He 
heard also with the greatest pleasure 
the Question addressed to the Govern- 
ment to know whether it would continue 
to retain the services of Sir Bartle 
Frere, who was held responsible by the 
late Government for letting them into 
errors they did not hesitate to deplore. 
Sir Bartle Frere was condemned by the 
then Opposition—now the present Go- 
vernment—of being the provoking cause 
of the shocking bloodshed in South 
Africa. He had no desire to say hard 
words of Sir Bartle Frere, but there 
were natural prejudices against the 
man, who was naturally associated with 
great suffering. There was blood upon 
the administration of Sir Bartle Frere, 
and it was due to the very conscience of 
Great Britain and Ireland that that man 
should be removed as early as possible 
from a scene which, through his misfor- 
tune, if not his fault, had been deluged 
with the blood of the innocent popula- 
tions. He (Mr. O’Donnell) had asked a 
Question with regard to the condition of 
Roumelia, and he was well satisfied with 
the frank and open answer of the hon. 
Baronet the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke); but he believee there would be 
no more grievous mistake committed 
than if, in their zeal for the freedom of 
the Slav and the Greek, they were to 
shut their eyes to the claim of the Alba- 
nian. However, the thing he sought to 
bring out was brought out in the Answer 
of the hon. Baronet, and that was that 
early steps would be taken to remedy 
the mistakes which had been made by 
Her Majesty’s late Government in re- 
gard to other branches of foreign policy, 
“onaentamee concerning Albania. The 
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Prince of Montenegro a quantity of 
land round Scutari, the most fertile in 
North Albania, inhabited by Catholic 
Albanians, and he trusted that the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, who had often shown his sym- 
pathy with suffering nationalities, would 
see that the arrangement—a most un- 
just and oppressive one—would not be 
carried out. The hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) had raised a 
very important question with regard to 
Irish affairs, with respect to the agra- 
rian condition of Ireland, and he (Mr. 
O’Donnell) thanked the hon. Member 
for the weight which he attached to this 
question. It was true the hon. Member 
did not discuss it from the point of 
view which he (Mr. O’ Donnell) ventured 
to say was just to the people of Ireland ; 
but at that particular time credit was 
due to every Member of that House 
who, whether in a hostile or friendly 
spirit, approached the Irish question 
with a due idea of its overwhelming 
gravity. Her Majesty’s Government 
had proposed not to renew the Peace 
Preservation Act, and he thanked them 
for the spirit which had doubtless actu- 
ated them in making that concession, 
though, at the same time, he wished to 
be allowed to observe that the most of 
the Coercion Code had been practically 
repealed by the Predecessors of the 
present Government. To tell the truth, 
there was not much left of the Peace 
Proservation Act after the emendation 
which the recent Government were in- 
duced to make. One provision of the 
Act was directed against the free distri- 
bution of arms, and another provision 
provided that in cases of murder or ap- 
parent murder attributed to agrarian 
motives, the grand jury might charge 
the inhabitants of the district where the 
murder took place with compensation to 
the relatives of the murdered persons. 
On the subject of agrarian outrages, he 
ventured to think that the prohibition of 
firearms had very little to do with the 
commission of agrarian assassination. 
He thought in cases where an assassina- 
tion had taken place, it would be found 
that the blunderbuss, or the pistol, or the 
rifle which did to death the victim, or 
otherwise the unpopular landlord or 
agent, had in very few cases passed the 
examination of the examining magis- 
trates. When a murder was to be 
committed, he did not think the most 
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careful examination would prevent the 
smuggling of arms in small quantities 
required to commit these occasional as- 
sassinations. With regard to the second 
provision—namely, that which permitted 
the grand juries to levy compensation 
on districts, to be applied to the families 
of the persons alleged to be murdered 
for agrarian causes, he thought that 
that provision, so far from being in any 
way a provision for the preservation of 
the peace, only served to spread and 
exaggerate existing discontent, as the 
assassin had in all probability been 
brought from a great distance, and thus 
the really guilty persons did not suffer. 
But Her Majesty’s Government had in- 
formed the House that they were pre- 
pared to enforce with firmness the ex- 
isting law. He was one of those men 
who said out of the House what he 
would say in it, and he ventured to say, 
on his responsibility as a Member of 
Parliament, that if the Government 
were resolved to enforce with vigour 
the existing law against offenders, while 
they refused to take into consideration 
the miserably distressed condition of 
the country, then the Judges of Assize 
would have heavy work on their hands; 
and, further, he said that the offenders 
would possess the enthusiastic sympathy 
of the Irish race throughout the world. 
It would be perfectly impossible for the 
Irish peasantry to pay their contract 
rents for many a day to come; but the 
contract rents could be extorted by law, 
and the tenants could be cast out on the 
road side by law. If many of the land- 
lords of Ireland used their legal rights 
to extort their contract rents, then there 
would be bad work in Ireland this year. 
Furthermore, he said, and he was not 
afraid to say it, that in any resistance 
which a desperate people might be 
driven to have recourse to, owing to the 
neglect of the responsible Government 
to meet the facts of the situation, it was 
the Government ten times more than 
the people that would be responsible 
for the consequences. It was all very 
easy to talk about the sacredness of 
contract, but there were many other 
things sacred as well, and human life 
was sacred too, and when the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire denounced 
as confiscation the proposal to suspend 
the right of ejectment for two years, he 
(Mr. O'Donnell) did not attach much 
value to the word confiscation when 
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used by the hereditary and habitual de- 
fenders of the rights of property. But 
was it confiscation to tell a landlord that 
he must not enforce his contract rent at 
a season of great distress? Why, it 
was a principle recognized by the law of 
the land. In the case of estate after 
estate the Courts of Equity had ordered 
the rents to be lowered much below the 
contract rent; and were the Government 
going to support by the law a landlord 
who held to his contract rent like a 
Shylock claiming Christian blood, when 
the Courts held that to do so would be 
inequitable? If the Government con- 
tinued to arm the landlords of Ireland— 
proverbially so zealous as to the rights 
of property—and thus enabled them to 
exact their contract rents, then, he said, 
insurrection in Bosnia or Bulgaria was 
never so blessed as the insurrection of 
the Irish peasantry, armed he cared not 
whether with firearms or with scythes in 
defence of their homes. He spoke in 
no spirit of bravado, and he hoped he 
had sympathizers on both sides of the 
House when he appealed to every 
Liberal principle for justice to those 
Irish cultivators. He sat among the 
ranks of the Imperial Party, who were 
foremost in proposing a Vote of Thanks 
to Imperial soldiers for victories; and 
surely he should not appeal to hard or 
insensible hearts when he said he ex- 
pected that they who recognized the 
valour of our soldiers would not be will- 
ing agents in bringing misery and deso- 
lation to the already hardly-tried homes 
of the Irish soldiers. The non-renewal 
of the Peace Preservation Act, the 
introduction of electoral equality in 
boroughs as between England and Ire- 
land, and similar concessions, had no- 
thing to do with the settlement of such 
pressing Irish difficulties as the inability 
of the contract tenants of Ireland to pay 
anything like their contract debts. It 
was all very well to talk about these 
men having entered into bargains with 
their eyes open, to say that if farms 
were over-rented it was the result of 
mad competition. It was not by an 
Imperial Parliament and a British Go- 
vernment which had robbed Ireland of 
its native Legislature that such a plea 
should be advanced. If the Irish people 
were reduced to this scramble for a 
miserable livelihood, it was partly because 
in many eases the best land had been 
taken from the Irish people to supply 
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bullocks for the English market. Ifthe 
Irish people were reduced to this con- 
dition, that there were no manufactures 
in the land, and that even their fisheries 
and other industries had withered under 
Imperial misgovernment, it did not lie 
with the Imperial Parliament to twit the 
Irish peasantry with their scramble for 
the means of subsistence left them by 
Imperial legislation. Any general at- 
tempt of the Irish landlords to extort 
from the so-called contract tenants of 
Ireland the full amount of their con- 
tract rents or anything like it in this 
time of fearful distress, would only lead 
to disgraceful and dreadful scenes that 
might bring sorrow and mourning to 
hundreds of Irish homes, would cover 
with disgrace the Imperial Legislature, 
and would awaken—he said it in warn- 
ing and not in menace—a flame in the 
breasts of Irishmen in America; and a 
conflagration begun in America might 
reach much further than was at present 
open to the ken of English Statesmen. 

Mr. W.E. FORSTER said, he should 
not have thought it necessary to say 
anything at all, on the present occasion, 
if it were not probable that the last 
speech would be fully reported and read 
in Ireland. He understood the hon. 
Member, in the strength of his sym- 
pathy with the distress of the Irish 
peasantry, to say that, under certain cir- 
cumstances, the sympathy of this country 
ought to go with them in the resistance 
to the law. : 

Mr. O'DONNELL: I beg pardon of 
the right hon. Gentleman. Might I 
venture to say unamended law ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, they must 
always take the law as it stood; resistance 
to the unamended law would also con- 
stitute resistance to the law, and there- 
fore he was right in saying resistance to 
the law. He understood the hon. Gen- 
tleman to say that the indignation which 
he should feel, and the people of Ire- 
land should feel, in case the Irish land- 
lords were not considerate during the 
present distress would be great, and he 
went further, and said the people of 
America would feel indignant if the 
Irish tenant did not receive considerate 
treatment. It was quite sufficient, how- 
ever, if they confined their views of the 
matter to what the people of Great 
Britain and Ireland might think. If 
it were necessary for the Government to 
enforce the laws, he must really tell the 
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hon. Member that, having himself the 
strongest possible sympathy with the 
people of Ireland, he did not think any 
Government, of either side or any Party, 
could for a moment admit the notion 
that the law was not to be obeyed. He 
trusted that what the hon. Member 
appeared to foresee in the way of ca- 
lamity to Ireland would not happen. 
He had no proof himself that there was 
any desire on the part of the landlords 
of Ireland to take advantage of the pre- 
sent distressed condition of the tenantry 
to enforce -their rents, and he should 
deeply lament it if that should be the 
case. He should consider that harsh 
conduct on their part at any time, and 
more especially in a season of distress 
like the present, would call for the moral 
reprobation of the people of these Islands. 
But he must beg the hon. Gentleman 
and those who sat with him to remember 
the responsible position of the Executive 
Government. If the existing law were 
allowed to be disobeyed in one case, it 
would be disobeyed in many cases, if not 
in all. It was impossible even for those 
who were very anxious to reform the 
laws to allow them to be trampled under 
foot and to be defied. An illustration 
was furnished by the case of a process 
server, serving processes under circum- 
stances of which he knew nothing, who 
had been stopped and searched and 
robbed of a number of processes, those 
for debt being ten times the number of 
those for rent. That showed that, if the 
Government were to allow the recovery 
of rent to be defied, it would soon be im- 
possible to recover any debt at all. 
The hon. Member spoke of the sacred- 
ness of human life—a subject which he 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) had been compelled 
to think of anxiously ever since he took 
his responsible office, for the chief diffi- 
culty, or the only really questionable 
thing involved in the non-renewal of the 
Peace Preservation Act was the abandon- 
ment of the clauses relating to arms 
licences. He came to the conclusion 
that they might be abandoned, and he 
remained at that conclusion; but he was 
sure that the Government and himself 
would be showing an utter disregard of 
human life if they were to allow the pro- 
cess servers to go about, carrying out 
the law as it stood, with the possibility 
of resistance, without such a force as 
would make that resistance almost im- 
possible, He must state that he should 
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feel it his duty, and he was sure his 
Colleagues would feel it to be their duty, 
to show in the clearest possible manner 
that they took the side neither of land- 
lords nor of tenants in these unfortunate 
circumstances ; to lose no any of 
advising landlords, if it should be neces- 
sary, to show moderation and forbear- 
ance in consideration of the distress; 
and, in addition to that, while claiming 
moral influence with the people of Ire- 
land on account of their wish to amend 
the law, to make it clear that after all 
they were an Executive for the adminis- 
tration of the law; and if hesaw reason 
to believe that the law was likely to be 
disobeyed, he should feel, out of regard 
to human life, for the life of those who 
had to execute the law, and with regard 
also to those who unfortunately might 
have been encouraged to resist the law, 
that the kindest and most merciful thing 
he could do—the only thing the Govern- 
ment had a right to do—would be to 
accompany the officers with such force 
as to make resistance almost impossible. 
He did not look forward to any of these 
scenes happening, and he saw great 
reason to hope for some diminution of the 
distress. There had been very great and 
keen distress; but in some cases the ac- 
counts of it might have been exaggerated, 
and there might have been instances of 
imposition, as there always were when 
there was great distress. It was most 
likely to be keenly felt in the month or 
two preceding harvest, when the re- 
sources of the small tenantry were be- 
coming exhausted. The permanent 
officials of the Department had worked 
with great intelligence, in no way 
sparing themselves, and he believed the 
arrangements made earlier in the year, 
in the provision of relief works, would 
meet the pressure between now and 
harvest and to some extent compensate 
for the exhaustion of the charitable 
funds. The permanent officers had de- 
termined to direct that the Inspectors 
should watch with the greatest care the 
most distressed Unions, so that the 
Guardians might be encouraged, and 
even obliged, to give out-door relief if 
necessary. Many of the small rate- 
payers were very much distressed, and 
it was determined that the order for 
their relief should be accompanied by 
the offer of a loan, the early payment 
of which it would be unreasonable to 
expect. Hetrusted they would be blessed 
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with a better havest. There was already 
some relief in a greater demand for em- 
ployment in England. Every landlord 
in Ireland who had not got his rent 
paid, and was considering whether he 
should put the law into action or not by 
serving ejectment processes, should, he 
thought, pause ; and if his words could 
reach such a man he would most 
earnestly beg him to wait until after 
the next harvest, and this for his own 
sake as much as for the good of the 
country. He would go further—he had 
no right to appeal to the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Dungarvan and 
those who sat by his side; but he would 
entreat them by all the sympathy they 
had for their poor fellow-countrymen to 
exercise their influence in favour of 
peace and order for the next few months. 
The hon. Member spoke of the Govern- 
ment getting the law obeyed while they 
were neglecting the miseries of the 
people. That was not true. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he had the 
greatest respect for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. He had put the case strictly in 
a hypothetical form ; and he said if the 
Government neglected the miseries of 
the people while the landlords exercised 
the full vigour of the law, then the Go- 
vernment would be responsible for the 
recurrence of evils. He fully recog- 
nized the excellent spirit of the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER was much 
obliged to the hon. Gentleman for that 
remark. He could only say that he and 
his Colleagues would be unworthy to 
occupy the position they did if they 
could be justly accused of neglecting 
the miseries of the people. The Go- 
vernment would not neglect their duty ; 
but he was sorry they had not been in the 
position they heldlong enough to beableto 
frame a measure which might meet the 
difficulties of Ireland at the present 
moment, and show the. amount of pre- 
paration which would obtain the ap- 
proval of the country. But if the Go- 
vernment could not bring forward any 
measure until next year, he asked that 
the difficulties of the position should 
not be made greater by scenes of dis- 
order in the meantime. Would they let 
their hon. Friends on the Opposition 
Benches be in a position to taunt them 
with having given up the provisions of 
the Peace Preservation Act with regard 
to arms? Without the slightest feeling 
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of antagonism to any past Government, 
he was firmly impressed with the con- 
viction that the distress existing in Ire- 
land, whether exaggerated or not, was 
of that severity that it was a lesson and 
a warning to the Imperial Parliament 
of this country, and that no Government 
ought to be content without doing its 
utmost, as much as the law could pos- 
sibly do, to make the distress almost 
impossible to occur again. In what he 
had said he had only spoken what 
he had felt, and he gratefully acknow- 
ledged the general marks of approval 
with which what he said had been 
greeted. He had no intention of re- 
turning to the debate of last night. The 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) had complained that he (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) had not spoken with 
sufficient clearness about the suggestion 
which had been made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork City (Mr. Parnell) of an ad 
interim Bill. It was quite true he had 
not pointed out all the objections he 
had, for they were various, to such a 
measure. Neither did he wish to give 
the impression that he would be able to 
support such a Bill; but in the present 
state of Ireland, in the present state of 
its representation, it would ill become 
him and the Government not to give a 
fair, full, and considerate hearing to any 
proposal that might be brought forward. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that all the 
evils of the Irish peasant were laid at 
the door of the landlord; but he (Mr. 
Macartney), as one of them, had no 
doubt that Ireland contained good and 
bad landlords; and the vast majority of 
them were as long-suffering and patient 
with their tenantry, as gentle-hearted 
and forbearing to those in distress, as 
any landlords could be. Like the pea- 
santry of the country, they had one 
great fault in past generations — the 
want of thrift and due consideration in 
regard to their expenditure, and they 
suffered accordingly. Landlords suffered 
from non-payment of their rents, and 
tenants suffered from the over-indul- 
gence of being allowed to fall into 
arrears and from the extravagance of 
their landlords. But customs were al- 
tering, and both parties were now look- 
ing after the pounds, shillings, and 
pence like their Saxon brethren. It 
was said, if the Government did not 
intervene, the peasantry would become 
the victims of their tyrant landlords, 
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and next winter there would be disturb- 
ances and bloodshed. ‘Where were the 
ejectments to come from? Inthe North 
of Ireland there was hardly an eject- 
ment this year orlast. They never were 
so few. There were, no doubt, an im- 
mense number of civil bills; small 
traders, having given enormous credits, 
got alarmed, they seized everything, and 
nothing was left for the landlords. They 
had to forbear. In 1878 some tenants 
of his own, who resided 60 miles from 
where he lived, came over as a deputa- 
tion to him, asking what deduction he 
was going to give from their rents 
owing to the two bad seasons. They 
said they saw by the newspapers that 
the English landlords were giving re- 
ductions of at least 10 per cent. He 
showed that they had received a reduc- 
tion of 12} per cent since 1847; that 
from that year to 1854 they had received 
25 per cent, and he had given instruc- 
tions to his agent to report to him any 
case of distress, and abstain from en- 
forcing payment of the rent. This year 
they made another application, which 
was signed by seven names. He re- 
ferred to his rental list, and found that, 
of these seven persecuted men, none 
owed less than two years’ rent, and 
three of them owed three-and-a-half 
years’ rent. He, therefore, could pay 
very little attention to their remon- 
strance. A great many cases of that 
kind, he believed, had occurred in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and yet if 
he were to attempt to enforce a year’s 
rent he should be considered a bar- 
barian. He hoped, as the right hon. 
Gentleman had asked, that landlords 
would show forbearance and patience ; 
but it must be remembered that land- 
lords had to pay as well as to receive, 
and if they did not receive they could 
not pay. They had many of them ex- 
tremely heavy mortgages to keep down, 
and the banks were not very willing to 
extend accommodation in times like 
these. If the Government maintained 
a firm hand, and were able by the ordi- 
nary law to preserve life and property, 
he hoped the evils predicted by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Dungarvan 
would not take place. 

Mr. W. CARTWRIGHT wished to 
say a few words with reference to that 
portion of Her Majesty’s Speech which 
referred to the Treaty of Berlin. He 
would throw no reflections on Sir Henry 
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Layard, whom he had known for many 
years, and to whose public services he 
was prepared to pay the highest tribute 
of respect.‘ It was important not only 
that the clauses of the Treaty of Berlin 
should be effective in writing, they must 
be carried out in practice. There were 
three points which were most essential 
—the first related to the rectification of 
the Montenegrin Frontier, the second 
to the Greek Frontier, and the third was 
the 28rd Article of the Treaty. With 
regard to the Albanian Frontier, it was 
difficult to ascertain what was genuine 
and what was spurious Albanian na- 
tionality. From the information he 
had received, he was led to believe that 
a good deal of what was called Albanian 
nationality was spurious. It was facti- 
tious, and inspired from Constantinople. 
It was essential that there should be a 
development of what was truly national 
in the people, that they might one day 
take the place of the Turkish Empire. 
When the Roman Empire disappeared, 
what saved the world was the municipal 
institutions which were put forth. Let 
those institutions be developed, and good 
service would be done; but to try to 
maintain the semblance of a Turkish 
Empire was a real waste of power. It 
was desirable that the truth should be 
let in on Constantinople as soon as pos- 
sible. Let it be known that, while no 
hand of a British statesman would be put 
forth to topple the Turkish Empire over, 
so neither would any hand be put forth 
to impart to it an artificial existence 
when it was no longer able to assert 
itself. In his opinion, it was not the 
upholding of the position of the Sultan, 
but the independence of the Balkan 
Peninsula, that was of essential interest 
to this country. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that, in rising to address the House on 
the subject of foreign affairs, and to 
reply to the remarks which had been 
made by the hon. Member for Rochester 
(Mr. Otway), the hon. Member for Ox- 
fordshire (Mr. Cartwright), and the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell), 
he wished, in the first place, to point out 
that there was one question raised by 
those hon. Gentlemen which was of pe- 
culiar delicacy. He alluded to the ques- 
tion of the Albanian Frontier. The hon. 
Member for Rochester, before he touched 
on this delicate and serious question, 
said, with regard to the Greek Frontier, 
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that it would be unfair towards Greece 
if, after having been encouraged as she 
had been by the reception of her claims 
by the Powers of Europe, she should find 
those Powers unable or unwilling to act 
3 to the promises which they had made. 

ow, he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) hoped 
that the Powers of Europe were neither 
unable nor unwilling to act up to those 
promises ; and he entirely concurred in 
the remark made by his hon. Friend 
that it was in the interest of the Turkish 
Empire itself that those promises should 
be performed. His own impression, de- 
rived from the latest information, was 
that there was every prospect of the 
Greek Frontier question being settled, 
and speedily settled, in the manner con- 
templated hy the Protocol drawn up at 
Berlin. With regard to the Albanian 
question and that of the Frontier of 
Montenegro, he was not able to add 
anything to the replies he had made 
in the early part of the evening to the 
Questions of the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan and the hon. Member for Frome 
(Mr. H. Samuelson). He pointed out 
that, though there was a difficulty in 
obtaining an absolute concert of the 
European Powers on a question in which 
several of them were specially interested, 
nevertheless all the Powers had agreed 
on what was known as the “Corti com- 
promise,’’ which he had described to 
the House. The hon. Member for Ro- 
chester pointed out the extreme difficulty 
of inducing Austria, Italy, and other 
Powers exactly to agree to any plans 
with respect to the arrangement of the 
Montenegrin Frontier. But he would 
point out that the compromise suggested 
or proposed by Count Corti was agreed 
to by all the Powers of Europe. His 
hon. Friend spoke of the difficulty of 
handing over Catholic populations to 
Montenegro. But he must again point 
out, what he had pointed out in the 
early part of the evening, that the 
Prince of Montenegro already possessed, 
and possessed on that very Frontier, a 
considerable number of Catholic subjects 
exactly similar to those whom it was 
proposed to annex. His hon. Friend 
had spoken of the Albanian nationality. 
Nobody would for a moment deny that 
there was such a nationality, and that 
it deserved to be considered by the 
Powers of Europe. But there was a 
great deal in the remarks which fell 
from the hon. Member for Oxfordshire, 
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that there was a tendency to exaggera- 
tion with respect to that nationality. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Oxford- 
shire pointed out last year that a claim 
had been set up to the town of Janina 
which could not be maintained. Another 
claim had been set up with regard to 
geographical limits; but that claim 
ought to be very carefully examined 
before accepting the statements put 
forth on behalf of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, because in the early part of the 
Albanian movement the Turkish Go- 
vernment made itself responsible for 
those statements. Of late, however, the 
Turkish Government had found itself 
altogether unable to control this move- 
ment, and now, no doubt, it had entirely 
escaped the control of the Porte. The 
hon. Member for Dungarvan spoke of 
the claims of the Roman Catholics of 
Albania. But he (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) must point out that, though the 
British Government was always anxious 
to respect the religious opinions of all 
others, yet there were Catholic Powers 
which cordially agreed to recommend 
the very compromise which the hon. 
Member denounced. Without express- 
ing any opinion of his own with regard 
to the nature of the compromise which 
was agreed upon before the present 
Government came into power, he could 
not but think that if it were damaging 
to the interests of the Catholic people it 
was very probable that such Powers as 
Austria and France would have raised 
objections to it. It might be said that 
the Government of France at present did 
not possess the confidence of Catholics. 
But everyone knew that in her foreign 
policy France had always taken a great 
interest in everything that concerned the 
Catholic Church. The hon. Member for 
Oxfordshire alluded to what was called 
the Arab Tabia question, and his hon. 
Friend pointed out that no one had 
mentioned it of late. It was singular 
that that question had not been referred 
to, because it had been commented on at 
some length in the newspapers, and had 
been the subject of negotiations between 
the Powers. That question, however, 
if not actually solved as yet, was on the 
brink of a satisfactory solution, and the 
Roumanian Envoy, M. Bratiano, who 
had come over to settle it, had found 
his work all but done before he reached 
our shores. The Roumanian Govern- 
ment had expressed itself satisfied at the 
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tiations. His hon. Friend had asked 
whether the fortresses had been de- 
molished in accordance with the stipula- 
tions of the Treaty of Berlin? He could 
only say that they were in process 
of demolition, and that repeated in- 
quiries had been made on the subject by 
the Powers, to whom answer had been 
given that the difficulty of the work 
of demolition was due only to the 
expense, and that that reason alone had 
delayed the action of the small Princi- 
palities. However, as the work was 


‘proceeding, the Berlin Treaty was sub- 


stantially being observed. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Rochester had 
criticized the appointment of Mr. Goschen 
to Constantinople, and had doubted the 
wisdom of sending thither a special 
Ambassador. With reference to that 
appointment, the phrase ‘‘ Special Am- 
bassador” was not that which was 
actually made use of. In sending Mr. 
Goschen to the Porte he was described 
as Ambassador Extraordinary. There 
was, however, as he would admit, no 
great difference between the two; and 
he might point out that the mission of 
Sir Henry Layard when he first went to 
Constantinople was precisely the same 
as that now undertaken by Mr. Goschen. 
At that time Sir Henry Elliot was on 
leave, but continued to hold the post of 
Ambassador for nine months after the 
appointment of Sir Henry Layard, so 
that at one time there were two Ambas- 
sadors to the same Court—one on leave, 
and the other sent specially. Again, 
precisely the same course had been 
taken by the Government of France, 
and he was glad to know that Mr. 
Goschen would be able to act harmoni- 
ously with the special French Envoy. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Roches- 
ter had very justly praised Sir Henry 
Layard for his unsurpassed energy and 
ability, and, in saying that Sir Henry 
Layard was not very strongly pro- 
Turkish in his sympathies, had only 
stated a well-known fact. His despatches 


‘showed that his patience had become 


exhausted, particularly as he was well 
aware that the inability of Turkey to 
execute reforms seemed highly danger- 
ous to her future existence. Sir Henry 
Layard had, in fact, pointed out in 
strong terms how great a risk Turkey 
incurred by the refusal to reform her 
administration. Sir Henry Layard had 
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to some extent exhausted his influence 
at Constantinople, and he himself would 
no doubt be disposed to think that anew 
man of great ability and courage coming 
to Constantinople would have consider- 
able advantages in pressing the will of 
united Europe on the consideration of 
the Porte. His hon. Friend had spe- 
cially spoken of the great importance of 
the reforms specified in the 23rd Article 
of the Treaty of Berlin. Now those 
reforms were not in the same position as 
those which concerned Armenia, as they 
were to be supervised by the European 
Commission at Constantinople. It was 
hardly possible to exaggerate the im- 
portance attaching to the duties of that 
Commission, and the Government would 
never be a party to any attempts to 
minimize them. The Commission, as 
had been pointed out last July by the 
hon. Member for Christchurch (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff), had to exercise more 
control with regard to the other Pro- 
vinces than towards Eastern Roumelia, 
because the Porte had the right of keep- 
ing troops in them at all times, so as to 
make itself respected. He __ believed 
that all hon. Members would feel confi- 
dence in his noble Friend who had been 
sent to represent the Government on 
that Commission (Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice), and who had, indeed, on one 
occasion made a speech to the House 
which served as an admirable text-book 
of the proceedings of the Commission. 
He believed that the execution of the 
reforms agreed to in the 28rd Article of 
the Treaty of Berlin, the accomplish- 
ment of reforms in Armenia, and of the 
will of Europe with regard to Monte- 
negro, would, if loyally executed by the 
Porte, place the Turkish Empire in a 
safer and stronger position than it had 
occupied for many years. 

Mr. COURTNEY called attention to 
the paragraph in the Queen’s Speech 
which related to South Africa, and ob- 
served that he was not surprised at the 
way in which the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) had commended the expres- 
sions it contained, seeing that the Prime 
Minister had distinctly accepted the 
South African policy of the late Govern- 
ment. This evening the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies had stated 
that Her Majesty’s Government had no 
intention of withdrawing Sir Bartle 
Frere, whose presence in the Colony was 
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necessary for the purpose of pursuing 
the policy which the Government had 
now adopted as their own. Therefore 
both the Agent of the late Government 
and the policy he pursued had been 
adopted—an Agent whom the Members 
-of the present Administration condemned 
when they were sitting on the other 
side of the House, and whose policy the 
late Government excused on the gronnd 
that he had exceeded his orders, but that 
his presence in South Africa was so 
necessary that he could not be with- 
drawn. The present Government now 
adopted the same policy. That struck 
him as a very extraordinary position of 
affairs, and he regretted that the doctrine 
of accepted facts had not been expressed 
earlier, as its revelation might probably 
have influenced the language of somecan- 
didates at the General Election and also 
the votes of some of the electors. But, 
of course, we must take the thing as it 
stood, and study it as a curious problem 
in political history. The Motion brought 
forward at the beginning of last year 
by his hon. Friend the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) concluded with an expression 
of regret that Sir Bartle Frere had not 
been recalled. That Motion was also 
made in identical terms in the other 
House, and he believed all the 14 Mem- 
bers of the present Cabinet voted in one 
or the other House in favour of it. 
Moreover, most of the Members of the 
present Cabinet then expressed their 
reasons, which were to a great extent 
independent of the particular action 
which had occurred. His noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for India insisted 
that Sir Bartle Frere ought to be re- 
called because of the very bad example 
which would be given to our Colonial ser- 
vice if a Colonial Governor were allowed 
to remain at his post after he had shown 
flagrant disregard of his instructions. 
That, of course, was as good a reason 
now as then. For his own part, he 
should at all times be reluctant to inter- 
fere with the administration of a Colony 
to which we had given responsible self- 
government; but self-government in a 
Colony was always modified by the indi- 
viduality of the Governor who repre- 
sented the Home Government in the 
Colony. The individuality of Sir Bartle 
Frere in the Cape Colony was most 
marked in its effect soon after he arrived 
there. Sir Bartle Frere, the Cape Par- 
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liament not being in Session, ventured 
on the extraordinary step of dismissing 
the Minister who had until then pos- 
sessed the confidence of that Parliament. 
When the Cape Parliament again as- 
sembled in Session, it accepted the dis- 
missal of the late Minister, and accepted 
the appointment of the new Minister who 
had been called into power. This cir- 
cumstance showed the enormous influ- 
ence which Sir Bartle Frere’s indivi- 
duality exercised in the Colony. It was 
the sending of Sir Bartle Frere to the 
Cape which changed the majority in the 
Cape Parliament itself. It was the 
sending out of this ‘‘ apostle of exten- 
sion and advance” that rallied round 
him those people at the Cape who were 
ready for adventure and movement, and 
who were ready to run the risks and to 
accept the chances of extension of fron- 
tier and annexation of territory. The 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
knew perfectly well that there was a 
great deal of difficulty lying before 
them in the future. If they withdrew 
Sir Bartle Frere, the difficulty of the 
future would disappear, because Sir 
Bartle Frere’s policy would have been 
abandoned. In keeping Sir Bartle 
Frere in the Cape Colony, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government made his policy 
their own. It was said that he was to 
be kept there in order that he might 
erp Confederation, and because he 

ad no longer anything to do with Zulu- 
land or the Transvaal. These state- 
ments were not quite consistent with 
one another, as it was impossible that 
Confederation could be promoted with- 
out having to do with Zululand and 
the Transvaal. It was a matter of 
great regret that the present Govern- 
ment should keep this Confederation 
scheme going. Heshould have thought 
they would have found that Confedera- 
tion was a mere fancy of a Colonial 
Minister who thought he could transfer 
to South Africa a scheme of policy which 
had been most successful in North 
America, without paying attention to 
the dissimilarity of the facts in North 
America and in South Africa. In North 
America you had people coming to ask 
for Confederation; whereas in South 
Africa no people asked for, but refused 
Confederation. If there was any feeling 
in these Colonies in favour of Confedera- 
tion, if they were ripe for it, did not the 
House think that any Governor could 
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accomplish what the needs of these 
Colonies would demand? The whole 
scheme of Confederation had no relation 
to the facts of the Colonies which the 
Government wished to confederate. He 
should like to hear what the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. W. E. Forster) had to say 
about Sir Bartle Frere and Confedera- 
tion. Two years ago the right hon. 
Gentleman congratulated the late Go- 
vernment upon having sent out Sir 
Bartle Frere as the very best man that 
could go. Last year the opinion of the 
right hon. Gentleman had so changed, 
that he said the late Government ought 
to have known that Sir Bartle Frere 
would have his own way. Perhaps he had 
a third opinion now; but these changes 
were puzzling to plain people. The people 
of the Transvaal had many virtues, and, 
no doubt, they had many faults. They 
were a very simple-minded people, and 
they would certainly be very much 
puzzled when they read the paragraph 
in the Royal Speech with regard to 
South Africa. The last thing he heard 
from the Transvaal was that a meeting 
of Boers passed certain resolutions and 
a vote of thanks to the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, and to other Members of 
Parliament who had denounced the an- 
nexation of the Transvaal, and advo- 
cated the restoration of the liberties of 
the Boers. And he found that in the 
Cape Colony Dutch people had got up a 
large Address to the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, inspired by remarks he made 
in Mid Lothian ; and he (Mr. Courtney) 
wondered what would be the feeling of 
these people when, in the course of a 
few weeks, they read this paragraph in 
the Royal Speech and the report of the 
declaration which the Prime Minister 
made last night. They would remember 
how the Prime Minister denounced the 
annexation of a territory inhabited by a 
population including some 8,000 male 
adults, of whom 6,600 signed a protest 
against annexation. The Boers said— 
‘‘ Here is a great statesman who has 
taken up our cause, and he may be 
trusted to help us to regain our ages fr 
dence.” That was the feeling which 
animated them in sending that Address 
to the right hon. Gentleman. But now 
they heard something very different 
from the Royal Speech, and also orally 
from the right hon. Gentleman himeelf. 
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The Royal Speech spoke of the diversi- 
fied population of the Transvaal, and 
that language must be traced to the 
influence of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, who ap- 
peared to have been much struck with 
the claims upon us of the Natives of 
that Province. Now, the late Govern- 
ment had expressly repudiated having 
been actuated at all by a consideration 
of the interests of the Native popula- 
tion of the Transvaal, but rested the 
annexation simply on the ground of 
self-defence. They annexed that coun- 
try, not because of the sufferings of the 
Natives, but because its independence 
was a danger to ourselves. But now 
that annexation was to be maintained 
on totally different grounds. The Boers 
would not be able to understand all 
that; they were too simple; their minds 
did not move in such a complex fashion 
as to comprehend the change which 
seemed to have occurred. They would 
ask why it happened that their wrongs, 
which were made so much of a few 
months ago, were not even recognized 
now. And he confessed that he did not 
know what good answer could be given 
to that question. There was another 
point to which he might incidentally 
call attention. When the Transvaal was 
annexed, Sir Theophilus Shepstone, 
the agent in doing it, issued a pro- 
clamation containing many statements 
and promises. He was also at the time 
in communication with Mr. Burgers, 
the President of the Transvaal, up to 
the date of its annexation; and Mr. 
Burgers produced to him a paper of 
questions respecting the conditions of 
the annexation. Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone answered those questions with as 
much care as possible, desiring to com- 
mit himself as little as he could. But 
those who read the Proclamation of 
Annexation, with the conditions attached 
to it, and also the questions with the 
answers given, would agree with him 
at least as far as this—that there was 
great ground for saying that the Com- 
missioner who annexed the Transvaal 
‘did it with the promise and on the con- 
dition that the autonomy of the Trans- 
vaal should be preserved, with an in- 
dependent Legislature of its own. Soon 
afterwards, while the troubles were 
going on in the Transvaal, our Ad- 
ministrator issued certain police orders 
which were questioned before the Law 
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Courts there, and the High Judge of 
the Transvaal delivered a judgment as 
to the validity of those orders in connec- 
tion with the conditions on which the 
Transvaal had been annexed. Many 
months ago he had asked the right hon. 
Baronet the late Secretary of State for 
the Colonies (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) to 
lay a copy of that judgment on the 
Table, and he had promised to do so; 
but it had not yet been produced. The 
High Judge laid down in his judgment 
that the Proclamation of Annexation 
contained within it a condition irrevoca- 
bly granting to-the Transvaal the main- 
tenance of the representative institutions 
and the autonomy it possessed. The 
late Government had, however, issued 
Letters Patent from the Crown depriv- 
ing the Transvaal altogether of its re- 
presentative Government. Now, when 
the Colony of New Grenada was taken 
by us from the French in the last cen- 
tury, in the act of capitulation pro- 
mises were made that its liberties should 
be respected, and that the people should 
be governed on the same conditions as 
the other Colonies of Great Britain in the 
West Indies, and that a representative 
assembly should, as soon as convenient, 
be called. Before any such assembly had 
been called, the Administration there, by 
an act of its own, made an alteration in 
the Customs duties of the Island. The 
validity of that proceeding was brought 
before the Court of Queen’s Bench, and 
Lord Mansfield gave the unanimous 
judgment of that tribunal, which decided 
that since New Grenada had been taken 
over under capitulations, promising re- 
peeviptoere institutions and the same 
iberties and franchises as were enjoyed 
by the other West India Colonies of the 
King, that was an irrevocable abdication 
of the power of the King, and thereafter 
no alteration could be made in the con- 
stitution of Grenada except by Act of Par- 
liament. It would be a question here- 
after whether the issue of Letters Patent 
he had referred to was not altogether 
void. There was another difficulty with 
regard to the design mentioned in the 
Royal Speech to ‘‘ extend to the Euro- 
pean settlers institutions based on large 
and liberal principles of self-govern- 
ment,” that the moment representative 
institutions were established, they would 
pass a unanimous vote repudiating the 
Imperial authority. If that, then, were 
the probable condition of the future, he 
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was at a loss to understand the -retire- 
ment of the Prime Minister from his de- 
clarations on this subject in his Mid 
Lothian campaign. He (Mr. Courtney) 
was addressing a House which con- 
tained a larger number of new Members 
than any newly elected Parliament since 
the first Reform Act; and he would ask 
those new Members whether in their 
election addresses and speeches—free 
as they were from all complicity with 
the last Parliament, or recollections of 
having been led into the wrong Lobby 
—they did not denounce the conduct of 
the late Government in South Africa, 
and whether they did not feel great em- 
barrassment now they were in this 
House to find that the grounds to which 
they appealed for the confidence of the 
electors was taken away from them by 
the action of the present Government ? 
They were now asked to support in Par- 
liament that which they condemned and 
denounced in the country; and their 

osition would be one of extreme em- 

arrassment when they went to make 
their annual address, unless they could 
throw a convenient veil of forgetfulness 
over all they had said at the General 
Election. But more serious than that was 
what remained. Very few thoughtful 
Liberals could see the result of the last 
three elections without great anxiety 
and concern. He did not like to see 
these big turn-over majorities; they 
were unpleasant ; they showed great in- 
stability in the public mind; but he 
asked whether they could expect any 
other result, if they made an appeal to 
the people on one ground—that of the 
of the existing Government being 

ad—and, having got into power, forgot 
all their pledges, and deserted that 
ground? In 1874 the constituencies de- 
serted the Liberal Party, because they 
thought the Liberal Government was 
not acting up to, and was not true to, its 
principles ; and if they had another Gene- 
ral Election within the next few years, 
and if the public found that they had 
not done in Parliament that which they 
promised before getting into power, they 
would find the popular wave which had 
now borne them to power would leave 
them stranded high and dry. If so, they 
would not be able to complain of the 
mobility of the popular sentiment. The 
Prime Minister last night lamented that 
the old Constitutional practice of the 
existing Ministry meeting a new Parlia- 
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ment and taking a vote on their policy 
was abandoned, and he (Mr. Courtney) 
was beginning to share that regret. If 
the Government had not exercised an 
act of premature resignation, and had 
met Parliament, there would have been 
some necessity for a repetition here of the 
speeches on the hustings ; and as those 
statements would then be made from one 
side of the House to the other, it would 
be difficult to forget, the audience being 
exactly the same, on the right side of 
the Speaker what had ‘been said. in 
Opposition. He was very sorry to have 
to speak in this way. [Zaughter.| He 
did not understand that laugh. It was 
no comfort for him to find the old bad 
policy persisted in. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, that he 
would first deal with the question of 
Confederation. He would admit that 
the hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Courtney) had always been consistent 
in himself upon the point ; but he would 
remind the hon. Member that for many 
years the Confederation of South Africa 
had been an object of desire to states- 
men. He would not rake up the embers 
of controversy by inquiring whether 
that object had always been pursued 
wisely ; but, whether or not that was so, 
in the year 1877 Parliament, by very 
large majorities, affirmed that Confeder- 
ation was a desirable object, and passed 
the South Africa Act. After passing 
the South Africa Act, a considerable 
period elapsed, which was filled up by 
the disastrous events which had called so 
much recent attention to South Africa ; 
but, in the month of June last, the late 
Secretary of State for the Colonies in- 
vited, through the Governor, the atten- 
tion of the Cape Ministers and Parlia- 
ment to the subject. A good deal of 
correspondence followed; but eventually, 
in the month of January in this year, the 
Ministers of the Cape Colony themselves 
proposed that a Conference should be 
assembled to consider and report upon 
the practicability of the union of the 
South African Colonies; and, further, 
they broached a plan by which they 
suggested it should be carried out. The 
late Secretary of State replied, in the 
month of March, accepting the proposal. 
That, then, was the position in which 
the present Government found this 
matter when it acceded to Office; and 
it would be seen at a glance that what- 
ever difficulties there might be in the 
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way of Confederation, it could not be 
said that if we held our hand and adopted 
an expectative treatment we could be 
accused of forcing Confederation upon 
an utwilling Colony, especially when 
the proposal came from the Oolony itself, 
which suggested the means by which 
Confederation could be brought about. 
There were forces in the Cape Colony 
itself which made against, as well as 
forces which made in favour of OCon- 
federation; but Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment certainly did not go in any way 
beyond what was right and wise if they 
took no step which could in any way 
frustrate, or expose to the risk of being 
frustrated, the project of a Confedera- 
tion. They wished it well, and awaited 
events in all hopefulness. With regard 
to Sir Bartle Frere, they were blamed, 
and blamed by some of their own friends, 
for not recalling him; but those who 
blamed them had not sufficiently clearly 
before their minds the state of affairs in 
South Africa. Sir Bartle Frere was no 
longer exercising those powers in the 
exercise of which he committed, as those 
who sat on that side of the House 
believed, very grave errors. Sir Bartle 
Frere was exercising other and much 
less extensive powers, powers in the ex- 
ercise of which he might, no doubt, 
commit errors, as all men might, but in 
which he could by no possibility commit 
the kind of errors which were attributed 
to him in the debates of last year. Sir 
Bartle Frere was engaged in work of an 
essentially pacific sort, and in work 
which both sides of the House, with 
very few exceptions, desired to see ac- 
complished—the union of South Africa 
in a Confederation by the wish and on 
the initiative of South Africa. His ef- 
forts might fail, though many in South 
Africa who disliked his Zulu policy were 
sanguine about the result. The pro- 
posed Conference might never meet, or 
having met, might lead to no settle- 
ment; but there was at least a fair 
chance that the Conference might suc- 
ceed, and they would indeed be taking 
a grave responsibility upon themselves 
if, by removing Sir Bartle Frere at this 
moment, they sacrificed, as they un- 
doubtedly would sacrifice, this reason- 
able chance of early Confederation. 
Besides, what would be gained by the 
recall of Sir Bartle Frere at this mo- 
ment? It might be replied that it 
would emphasise our condemnation of 
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the Zulu War. Well, he thought the 
condemnation of that war by the Liberal 
Party and the vast majority of the elec- 
torate needed no emphasising. But it 
was said Sir Bartle Frere deserved to 
be punished. To that he answered that 
the object of punishment in civilized 
States was not vengeance on an indi- 
vidual, but the prevention of mischief ; 
and if the mischief could be effectually 
prevented without punishment, then 
punishment was, in Bentham’s words, 
‘‘mere misery in waste.” Nor should 
he be at all prepared to admit that the 
unhappy Zulu War was so completely 
the act of Sir Bartle Frere that his recall 
would be an act of what is called poetical 
justice. The Zulu War would never 
have taken place if Sir Bartle Frere had 
not seen that the doctrines of his school 
in India, the so-called “forward school,” 
were in favour with some very powerful 
persons at home, and were supported by 
a certain amount of noisy opinion. The 
Zulu War was a mere bastard slip of 
the Afghan policy; and he thought the 
justice which had overtaken the authors 
of that policy at the late Elections was 
sufficiently poetical to be a warning to 
all future Governors and Ministers. 
Sir Bartle Frere had at various periods 
of his life done very good service to the 
State in several capacities; and he (Mr. 
Grant Duff) did not think he was over- 
sanguine in hoping that, under the 
auspices of the present Cabinet, whose 
tendencies were assuredly not in the di- 
rection of the faults which were with 
justice attributed to Sir Bartle Frere’s 
policy in reference to the North-West 
Frontier of India and Zululand, he might 
yet do very good service. Coming next 
to the Transvaal, hon. Members would 
not, he thought, expect him to go 
into the question whether that country” 
should or should not have-been an- 
nexed. The present Government had, of 
course, to deal with things as it found 
them, and it found the Transvaal part of 
the Dominions of Her Majesty. The 
only question for it to determine was 
whether it should or should not reverse 
the policy of its Predecessors as to that 
country? That policy, however, had 
been accepted by Parliament and sanc- 
tioned by the advice of various promi- 
nent politicians on both sides. Nor 


could they in any way replace the state 
of things which existed before annexa- 
tion. 


That state of things was bad, 
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very bad; but, deplorable as by his own 
showing was the position of President 
Burgers in the beginning of 1877, the 
Government could not re-create in Boer 
hands even as strong a Government as 
that over which he presided. What the 
Boers disliked was, not so much a 
foreign government, as any government 
which attempted to exercise authority at 
all. Supposing the Government were to 
give back the Transvaal, not only would 
all the old difficulties revive, but to them 
would be added the danger of a civil 
war between English settlers and the 
Boers. It must be remembered that 
though the latter were the more nume- 
rous, the former were more concentrated 
and more able to act together. They 
would, it was highly probable, if the 
strong hand of the British Government 
were now removed, refuse to accept 
Boer ascendency without a struggle, and 
they would be joined by desperadoes of 
all sorts from the neighbouring countries. 
That was not a pleasant prospect, and 
he would be a rash man who would be 
responsible for bringing itabout. They 
should remember also that the English 
settlers would be backed by the moneyed 
interests throughout South Africa, in so 
far as it was concerned with the Trans- 
vaal. All the merchants who did busi- 
ness with that country, all the persons 
who had their means invested in landed 
property there, including probably many 
of the Boers themselves, would tremble 
for their fortunes if the country were 
left to Boer rule. Then, nothing that had 
occurred would prevent troubles rising 
once more between the Boers and the 
Zulus; and though the Zulus were far 
weaker than they were formerly, yet 
they were not weak enough to submit 
for an indefinite time to aggression on 
the part of the Boers, and such aggres- 
sion would be inevitable. Further, the 
Government had to consider the position 
of those Boers who had been throughout 
partisans of the English, and whose in- 
terests must not be entirely overlooked. 
The determination of the Government of 
this country not to give up the Transvaal 
had been so often and so distinctly as- 
serted, by so many different authorities, 
in so many different ways, that it would 
be difficult to recede, even if the old 
Government could beset up. And there 
were other things to be considered. 
There was the feeling of the vast mass 
of the Native inhabitants of the Trans- 
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vaal, who outnumbered the Boers by 
much more than 20 to 1, of whom there 
were, indeed, something like 800,000. 
It was quite impossible that after what 
had passed they should be quietly handed 
back to Boer rule. To do so would be 
to invite commotion, and would not be 
just in itself. It must not be forgotten 
that the Transvaal was a country nearly 
as large as France; and it was certainly 
a strong thing to assert that the will of 
even a considerable majority of the 
34,000 Boers, for that was their num- 
ber, all told, men, women, and children, 
should be final as to the future of so vast 
a territory. Under the very difficult 
circumstances of the case, the plan which 
seemed likely best to conciliate the in- 
terests at once of the Boers, the Natives, 
and the English population, was that 
the Transvaal should receive, and receive 
with promptitude as a portion of a Con- 
federation, the largest possible measure 
of local liberties that could be granted, 
and that was the direction in which Her 
Majesty’s present Advisers meant to 
move both in the Transvaal and in 
Natal. The Government wished, in 
short, so far as what had passed would 
permit, to take up the question of Con- 
federation, so far as it affected the 
Transvaal, just where President Burgers 
left itin the remarkable speech which 
he delivered before annexation, pointing 
out to his countrymen that their only 
way out of the frightful calamities in 
which they were involved was a frank 
and honourable union with the English. 
He did not pretend to say that the 
course which Her Majesty’s Government 
had determined to take would neces- 
sarily bring early prosperity to the 
Transvaal ; but he thought there was a 
reasonable hope that agitation would 
gradually die out when it was clearly 
seen that to return to the old state of 
things was impossible, and the last ac- 
counts which had been received were 
certainly good. The revenue was coming 
in far better than it did, and alto- 
gether matters wore a more cheerful 
aspect. The hon. Member for Liskeard 
raised a further question about the 
validity of the Letters Patent issued 
with reference to the Transvaal. He 
was, of course, quite at liberty to do so, 
and it was right that the attention of 
the House should be called to the sub- 
ject ; but it concerned the late Secretary 
of State more than the present, and he 
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supposed that, although they might 
discuss such a question, no authoritative 
decision could possibly be given upon it, 
unless it were regularly raised and for- 
mally decided by a competent legal 
tribunal. As at present advised, the 
Government believed that the high legal 
authorities who were consulted by their 
Predecessors were right, and that the 
Letters Patent were perfectly valid. 

Mr. PELL said, that the time of 
the House had been so much taken 
up at an earlier period in the even- 
ing by the discussion of other topics 
that but little time had been left for the 
consideration of what was evidently a 
most important question. From the able 
and conscientious speech of the hon. 
Member for Liskeard, it was obvious 
that a new view of the subject had been 
presented to the House, and upon the 
questions raised many hon. Members 
would wish to have the opportunity of 
speaking. He hoped that the House 
would not regard him as an obstructive 
if he asked that a little time might be 
given for the consideration of the ques- 
tions raised. He did not think that the 
debate could be properly concluded on 
that occasion; and therefore, in order 
that the great questions before the House 
might be adequately considered at a 
future period, he begged to move the 
adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Pell.) 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that if there were a disposition 
on the part of any considerable number 
of Membersto have the debate adjourned 
in order that further consideration might 
be given to the subject, the Government 
would not desire to stand in the way of 
that feeling. He had not, however, 
during the course of the evening, been 
able to observe that there was any great 
disposition on the part of any section of 
the House to enter into a much fuller 
discussion of this subject than had already 
taken place. The hon. Member who had 
moved the adjournment of the debate 
had expressed himself desirous of hearing 
more upon the subject raised by the hon. 
Member for Liskeard. It appeared to 
him that if there were any disposition 
on the part of the House generally to 
hear more upon that subject on the pre- 
sent occasion, there would be some 
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manifestation of that feeling. He had 
not, however, observed any great dis- 
position to pursue the discussion ; and he 
did not think that, under those circum- 
stances, the Government should assent to 
the adjournment. of the debate. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that when the 
hon. Member for Liskeard rose to ad- 
dress the House, four or five hon. Mem- 
bers on the same side also rose. The 
noble Lord said that he had not ob- 
served any great disposition to continue 
the discussion of this matter. In his 
opinion, there was a very considerable 
desire on the part of many Gentlemen 
who had listened to the speech of the 
hon. Member for Liskeard to hear a 
reply of a somewhat more convincing 
character than that given by the Under 
Secretary. There had been a good many 
recantations on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government during the short time since 
the House had re-assembled. When he 
remembered a speech made upon the 
very spot on which he was now standing 
by the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, attacking Sir Bartle Frere, and 
when he remembered the language in 
which he denounced the conduct of Sir 
Bartle Frere, he must say that of all 
the recantations made by Her Majesty’s 
Government this one was by far the 
greatest, and required a more ample 
and detailed explanation. He hoped 
that the noble Lord would not refuse the 
request of his hon. Friend that the de- 
bate should be adjourned. It was then 
past 12 o’clock, and there was a great 
deal of Business before the House. The 
questions to be discussed on the Report 
of the Address were of so important a 
character that he trusted the adjourn- 
ment would be agreed to. 

Mr. DILLWYN said that, in his 
opinion, the statements of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard were deserving of a 
very serious reply, and they certainly 
were deserving of a more serious answer 
than had been already given by the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies. He 
did not think that the reply of the right 
hon. Gentleman was either sufficiently 
full or sufficiently satisfactory. At the 
same time, even if the debate were ad- 
journed, the Prime Minister would not 
have an opportunity of speaking, as he 
had already spoken on the question. 
That being so, he did not see any reason 
pip the debate should not be concluded 
then. 
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Question put. 

The House divided:—Ayes 40; Noes 
122: Majority 82.—(Div. List, No. 3.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Address agreed to:—To be presented 
by Privy Councillors. 





SUPPLY. 

Resolved, That this House will, upon 
Monday next, resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee to consider of the Supply to be 
granted to Her Majesty. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Resolved, That this House will, upon 
Monday next, resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee to consider of the Ways and 
Means for raising the Supply to be 
granted to Her Majesty. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—s Qo — 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS (REMISSIONS 
AND ADVANCES). 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


1. Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the remission of all interest which has or may 
become due before the Ist day of January 1892 
upon a loan of £16,500 made by the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners, out of the Con- 
solidated Fund of the United Kingdom, to the 
Commissioners of Anstruther Union Harbour, 
and to authorise the suspension of payment of 
instalments of principal of the said Loan until 
the said 1st day of January 1892. 

2. Resolved, 'That it is expedient to authorise 
the remission of certain instalments, amounting 
with outstanding interest to £1,539 14s. 4d. of 
a Loan made by the Commissioners of Public 
Works in Ireland, out of the Consolidated Fund 
of the United Kingdom for the execution of 
works for the improvement of the water-power 
of certain mills on each side of the River Corrib, 
in the county of Galway. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

3. “ That it is expedient to authorise further 
advances out of the Consolidated Fund of 
the United Kingdom, or out of moneys in the 
hands of the National Debt Commissioners 
held on account of Savings Banks, of any sum 
or sums of money, not exceeding £5,000,000 in 
the whole, to enable the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners, and not exceeding £1,100,000 in 
the whole, to enable the Commissioners of Public 
Works in Ireland to make advances in promo- 
tion of Public Works.” —( Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish.) 


Mr. GRAY said, he should like to 
know for what purposes these advances 
were to be made. Were they, amongst 


other purposes, to enable loans to be 
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made under the Sanitary and Public 
Health Acts? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that in 1875 the Public Works 
Loan Act was passed authorizing ad- 
vances to the Public Works Loans Com- 
missioners to execute works in Ireland. 
The local authorities were required to 
send, before the 3lst of December in 
each year, to the Commissioners esti- 
mates of the amounts they would require. 
It had been found that those estimates 
were usually largely in excess of the 
amounts actually required. With re- 
spect to the question of the hon. Member, 
he could inform him that the sum of 
£1,100,000 to be advanced to Commis- 
sioners of Public Works in Ireland, for 
the purpose of making advances to pub- 
lic bodies in promotion of public works, 
had nothing to do with the Relief Vote 
authorized by the Relief Act of last Ses- 
sion. The general purposes of these loans 
was to provide for advances to be made 
under the Sanitary Acts. It was not pro- 
posed that these advancesshould be made 
for the relief of the distress in Ireland. 

Mr. GRAY said, that he thought 
he should be in order in calling attention 
to the system under which advances 
authorized by the Sanitary and Public 
Act were made by the Treasury in Ire- 
land andinEngland. His attention was 
more particularly called to this subject 
by an application from the City of Dub- 
lin for an advance under the Public 
Health Act of 1878. The Corporation of 
Dublin applied for an advance in the 
usual manner, but were refused by the 
Treasury. He was anxious to call at- 
tention to the circumstances under which 
that refusal was given. The Public 
Health Act of 1878 purported to ex- 
tend to Ireland the same means of 
making sanitary improvements that were 
conferred on England by the Public 
Health Act of 1875. That Act provided 
inter alia for advances to public bodies 
for paving purposes. The English Act 
provided for advances for similar pur- 
poses, and the Irish Act purported to be 
drawn on the same lines, and to extend 
the same advantages to Ireland. When 
that Act was intended to be put into 
operation, it was found to be so clumsily 
drafted—whether intentionally or not 
he did not know—that the facilities for 
obtaining the advantages were prac- 
tically denied to Ireland. The atten- 
tion of the late Government having 
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been called to the matter, and other 
defects having been discovered in the 
Act, special provision was last Session 
made for meeting the case of loans for 
paving and sanitary purposes in Ireland. 
The moment that the power was given 
them, the Dublin Corporation applied 
to the Treasury for a loan for paving 
purposes. The Treasury refused that 
loan, notwithstanding that all the pre- 
liminaries had been complied with. 
There had been an investigation in 
Dublin by the Local Government Board 
Inspector, who had recommended the 
Board of Public Works to grant the 
loan, and the Public Works Commis- 
sioners had recommended it to the 
Treasury. The Commission sitting in 
Dublin which investigated the matter 
was strongly in favour of the loan, and 
one of the most eminent sanitarians, 
Dr. Rawlinson, also advocated it. The 
necessity of giving employment in 
Dublin was also very severely felt. A 
deputation of working men waited upon 
Her Grace the Duchess of Marlborough, 
with respect to the necessity of giving 
relief work in Dublin. It was remarked 
by His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant 
to the working men forming that depu- 
tation, that the Corporation of Dublin 
was the proper body to provide relief 
works. The loan, therefore, came before 
the Treasury with the sanction of the 
Board of Public Works in Ireland, and 
with the necessity of providing relief 
works urged upon the Corporation by 
the Viceroy. TheCorporation of Dublin, 
never dreaming that the Treasury would 
stop the way, actually entered into 
contracts for carrying out these works. 
Then came a note from the Treasury, in- 
forming them that the loan could not 
be granted. Dublin, it was said, was 
already so over-burdened with debt, that 
the Treasury could not think of 
adding to that debt by sanctioning 
another loan. Under those circum- 
stances, they thought in Dublin that 
they would like to know what was done 
in English towns, and what proportion 
the advances bore to the rates. They 
found that in some English towns the 
advances under the Sanitary Acts and 
under the general Municipal Acts 
amounted, in some cases, to four times 
the valuation, sometimes to three times, 
and, in many cases, to twice the rateable 
value. In Dublin, on the other hand, 
the advances which they had received 
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only amounted to-a small decimal over 
the single value of-the property. They 
were also able in Dublin to show that 
the greater portion of their debt was 
secured, not as in the case of Man- 
chester and Liverpool and other Eng- 
lish towns, upon the rates, but upon 
property which actually yielded a 
surplus of revenue greater than the 
amount of interest payable from it. 
Thus it would be seen that the debt of 
the Dublin Corporation was, practically, 
next to nothing. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, that the debt of the Dublin 
Corporation was not secured upon rates, 
and that they were perfectly free to 
offer as security for the loan required, 
the Treasury discredited them by say- 
ing that their financial condition was so 
bad that they could not grant them an 
advance. Dublin was in a position to 
prove that its financial condition was 
perfectly sound, and the purpose for 
which the loan was required had been 
sanctioned by the Commissioners. The 
refusal of the Treasury was a discredit 
upon its own Commissioner, and was a 
direct hindrance to the Corporation 
giving that employmentintherelief ofdis- 
tress which the Government officials had 
said that it ought to give. The Treasury 
had caused the Corporation to break its 
contract, and had interfered with its dis- 
cretion in the disposition of its fund 
through, ashe believed, an utter and crass 
ignorance of the whole case. Doubiless, if 
they had condescended to goin deputation 
to Sir R. Lingen they might have been 
able to persuade his mightiness to change 
his decision ; but he, for one, had no idea 
of doing anything of the kind. They 
had a right to the advance, and they 
wanted to know why it had been re- 
fused. He would ask the noble Lord 
whether he could state anything with 
regard to this particular case; and, fur- 
ther, whether he could inform him if it 
were the intention of the Government to 
give Irish towns the like facility for ob- 
taining loans as was enjoyed under the 
same circumstances by English towns ? 
During the last Session the Public 
Loans Bill was forced through the House 
by the Government. Anyone who was 
present then would know that the Go- 
vernment determined to force it through 
owing to the efforts, successful in its 
earlier stages, of some-Irish Members to 
obstruct it. That Bill limited very much 
the facilities enjoyed for obtaining loans 
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from the Treasury, under the Sanitary 
and similar Acts. At the time, he com- 
plained very bitterly that in 1875 an 
Act was passed for England, by means 
of which Birmingham and other towns 
had borrowed enormous sums of money, 
and then it was proposed to pass a law 
restricting the advances, before Ireland 
had had any benefitfrom them. On 
that occasion he stated that so far as 
Dublin was concerned, if facilities were 
only given them for borrowing on their 
own credit, they would not come to the 
Treasury atall. Ifthey enjoyed the same 
ower of borrowing as the Metropolitan 
oard of Works in London possessed, 
they would not require to come to the 
Treasury. If they were able to issue a 
consolidated debt secured upon their own 
property, in the shares of which trustees 
would be permitted to invest, they would 
not have to apply to the Treasury at all, 
because their own credit was sufficiently 
good to enable them to obtain all the 
money they required from the Irish 
market. Some promise was given them 
on the occasion to which he had alluded 
that they should be enabled to issue such 
a debt; but whether the present Govern- 
ment intended to carry out that promise 
he didnot know. As it was, the Trea- 
sury had so obstructed them in obtaining 
the money they required that they wanted 
— to borrow upon their own credit. 
hrough the passing of the Public 
Health Act great responsibility was 
thrown upon public bodiesin Ireland, and 
it was not right to refuse them facilities 
for carrying out the Act. He thought 
that the matter was one which concerned 
not only Dublin, but the whole of Ire- 
land; and he hoped, therefore, that the 
House would excuse him for occupying 
its time upon this question. He should 
like to know whether the Government 
would state whether it was its intention 
to give the same facilities to Ireland in 
the matter of obtaining advances as was 
possessed by towns in England? 

Mr. M. BROOKS said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Carlow 
had accurately stated the circumstances 
of this case. It would be convenient if 
the noble Lord would lay upon the 
Table of the House the details of the 
advances made for Irish works. He 
thought it would be found that the re- 
fusal of the Government to grant an 
advance in the case of Dublin was made 
under a misapprehension. 


Mr. Gray 
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Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that he regretted his inability to 
give a full explanation of the circum- 
stances of the case alluded to by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Carlow ; but he had been so short a time 
in Office that he was unable at that time 
to afford any information with regard to 
it. He would, however, take care to 
obtain full information upon the subject 
before the next stage of the Bill, and if 
the question were again raised he would 
endeavour to go fully into it. He would 
only say, on that occasion, that he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman was 
in error with regard to Sir R. Lingen. 
He was a most able and excellent public 
servant ; but he was not responsible for 
the action of the Treasury. It was the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the 
time being who was responsible. With 
respect to the details of the expenditure 
of this sum of £1,100,000, he could not 
promise at present to give any exact 
details as to the actual manner in which 
it was to be employed ? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that he was not aware that this question 
was to be raised, and he regretted that 
the circumstances had somewhat slipped 
from his memory. He could, however, 
endorse what had been said by the noble 
Lord, to the effect that this was not a 
matter which was disposed of by Sir 
R. Lingen upon his sole authority. He 
recollected the papers in the case being 
brought before him, and he was satis- 
fied that the decision taken upon the 
subject was one which, under the cir- 
cumstances, it was inevitable that they 
should take. Of course, in the case of 
these loans it was necessary for those 
who were responsible to look at the se- 
curity, and to satisfy themselves that the 
loan was one which could properly be 
granted. Without now going into details, 
he believed that the report made on this 
application showed that the amount that 
had already been raised upon the security 
of the Dublin Corporation rates was so 
large as not to render it proper to 
make any further advance. He should 
be glad to look again into the papers. 
He also wished to take that opportunity 
of stating that he entirely agreed with 
what had been said as to the desirability 
of looking carefully into this question of 
public loans. In his opinion, every 
facility that could be required should be 
given tothe Corporations in Great Britain 
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and Ireland to borrow upon their own 
account without coming to the Treasury 
for advances. He was in hopes that 
the Act a recently—namely, the 
Local Authorities Loan Act, had produced 
that effect; but up to the present the 
facilities given by it had not been made 
use of. When this question came to 
be considered, among other matters 
the question of the facilities given by 
that Act would be inquired into, and how 
far it was necessary to amend that Act, 
so as to give Municipal Corporations 
power to use their own credit in the 
open market. The late Government had 
intended to appointa Committee toinquire 
into those questions; and he hoped that 
the present Government would see the 
propriety of appointing such a Com- 
mittee to look carefully into this subject. 
So far as he was concerned in dealing 
with these loans, he had not the slightest 
idea of making any distinction between 
Ireland and England with respect to 
them. Each loan was considered upon 
its own merits by the Treasury, which 
granted or refused the application as it 
thought most desirable. If it were de- 
sired in the present case, he should be 
happy to look through the papers; and 
to state the grounds upon which the 
refusal to grant the loan to Dublin were 
based. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, that 
he must be allowed to express his thanks 
to the Lord Mayor of Dublin for calling 
attention to this matter. The public 
officials in Dublin were very skilful in 
getting hold of the Chief Secretary when 
he came amongst them; but he hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman who now 
occupied that position was too wide 
awake to be caught by them. Theright 
hon. Gentleman the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had, with his usual 
generosity, taken over the whole re- 
sponsibility of the refusal of this loan, 
which the Lord Mayor was attributing 
to his subordinate. He had accom- 
panied his explanation with the state- 
ment that there was no intention on his 
part to treat Ireland different from Eng- 
land. But the allegation was, that 
whatever the intention the fact was there. 
The grievance was manifest, and the 
intimate knowledge of his right hon. 
Friend with the financial condition of 
Dublin might be relied upon as abso- 
lutely accurate. He thought that it 


would be well if the noble Lord would 
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state definitely whether towns in the 
same condition of solvency in England 
and Ireland were to be treated alike. 
He should urge his right hon. Friend to 
press for an answer to that question. 
Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he had no hesitation in stating that 
it was the desire of the Treasury in 
every respect as regarded these loans to 
treat England and Ireland in the same 


Shipping. 


way. 

Mr. DAWSON said, that very great 
ignorance existed amongst English offi- 
cials with respect to the affairs of Dub- 
lin. Recently the mistake had been 
made of confusing the port of Dublin 
with the Corporation. And in the pre- 
sent case, acting upon information tho- 
roughly inaccurate, they had refused to 
make the loan to the Corporation of 
Dublin. In common with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Carlow 
County, he was a member of the Cor- 
poration of Dublin; and he could state 
that the inability of the Corporation to 
execute the works in question would 
entail very grave consequences upon the 
Irish Metropolis. One of the most pro- 
minent diseases—one which made the 
death rate in Dublin so exceptionally 
heavy—was pulmonary or chest disease. 
That disease was caused, in a great mea- 
sure, by the absence of good paving and 
the consequent prevalence of damp ex- 
halations. There was in Dublin a very 
scanty supply of good macadam to be 
obtained ; and the only remedy was to 
lay down continuous pavement, and thus 
to save them from the reproach of being 
called ‘dirty Dublin,” and still more 
important to preserve the lives of the 
people. The refusal of the Treasury to 
make this loan had, therefore, entailed 
very grave consequences upon the health 
of the people of Dublin. 


Question put, and agreed to, 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next. 


MOTIONS. 


——0o1.— 


MERCHANT SHIPPING. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a Select Committee be appointed, to 
make inquiry concerning the losses of British 
Ships, missing and foundered, since the passing 
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of ‘The Merchant Shipping Act, 1873';” to as- 
certain the causes of such losses; to inquire into 
the operation of legislation as affecting them; 
and to report whether any change in the Law 
affecting Merchant Shipping or Maritime Insur- 
ance is required to prevent such losses.” —(JMr. 
Chamberlain.) 


Viscount SANDON said, that he did 
not wish to oppose the appointment of 
this Committee; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would not be surprised at his 
observing that there was a considerable 
change in the direction to the Committee. 
The Reference to the Committee of last 
Session was a very limited one, and ex- 
cluded altogether the question of mari- 
time insurance. They hoped last Session 
that the Committee would be formed in 
a short space of time, so as to enable 
the House to form an opinion as to the 
desirability of passing the Bill with re- 
spect to cargoes in bulk, brought for- 
ward by the then hon. Member for Derby. 
It was clear that the broad Reference 
now given to the Committee would make 
it impossible for them to report within 
a limited period. The single subject 
of maritime insurance would require 
very long consideration. He wished, 
therefore, to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of 
Trade, whether there was any intention 
to depart from the determination arrived 
at by both sides not to legislate with re- 
spect to cargoes in bulk until the Com- 
mittee had reported? He trusted that 
no legislation with regard to this sub- 
ject would take place without due de- 

iberation. He had no wish in any way 
to oppose the appointment of this Com- 
mittee. He wished only to know whe- 
ther the large Reference implied any 
change in policy with regard to legisla- 
tion as to cargoes in bulk? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that it 
was true that the Reference to the Select 
Committee was now wider than it was 
during the last Session. He thought 
there was very good reason for the alter- 
tion which he proposed. He wished that 
the inquiries of the Committee should 
include not only the cases of those ves- 
sels which had foundered, but also those 
merchant ships which were missing; 
because it was now found that the list 
of missing ships was larger, and the cir- 
cumstances generally were more serious, 
than in the case of vessels which had 
foundered. Moreover, owing to the 
action of the Board of Trade, under the 
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auspices of the noble Lord, a series of 
inquiries had been instituted into acci- 
dents to vessels, which had yielded 
most instructive information. For that 
reason alone he hoped that the House 
would think that he had come to a most 
reasonable conclusion in extending the 
scope of the inquiry. He had also 
decided to include in the Reference the 
subject of maritime insurance. His 
reason for doing so was, that on the last 
occasion when the noble Lord moved 
for the Committee, several hon. Members, 
and especially Mr. Samuda, declared that 
no Reference had been satisfactory which 
did not include the subject at the bottom 
of the matter—namely, maritime insur- 
ance. After that expression of opinion 
from such an authority, he would ask 
the House whether he could do otherwise 
than extend the scope of the inquiry. 
The subject was one which was, to some 
extent, considered by a Select Committee 
in 1858, and again, in 1873, by an im- 
portant Commission, presided over by the 
Duke of Somerset, and there was urgent 
need to deal with it. The Commission 
was not charged to consider the revision 
of the whole law upon the suiject; but it 
made some important suggestions, which 
were embodied in a Bill by the late Go- 
vernment. But that Bill, for some reason 
or another, was not proceeded with. 
Under those circumstances, it must be 
felt by the House that it would be right 
that the Committee to be appointed 
should not shrink from investigating this 
most important question connected with 
merchant shipping. The result would be, 
no doubt, thatinquiry would not terminate 
for a length of time; and it might be that 
the Committee would have to report 
upon the question as to cargoes in bulk 
before its final Report was prepared. If 
the Committee was of opinion that it 
could deal with a certain branch of the 
subject separately it could make a pre- 
liminary Report, and the Government 
would then legislate upon the subject 
before the issue of the final Report. 


Motion agreed to. 


Shipping. 


Select Committee appointed, to make inquiry 
concerning the losses of British Ships, missing 
and foundered, since the passing of ‘‘ The Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, 1873;” to ascertain the 
causes of such losses; to inquire into the opera- 
tion of legislation as affecting them ; and to re- 
port whether any change in the Law affecting 
Merchant Shipping or Maritime Insurance is 
required to prevent such losses,’’ 
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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Donson, Bill to extend 
and regulate the Liability of Employers to 
make Compensation for personal injuries suffered 
by workmen in their service, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Dopson, Mr. CHamBERLAIN, 
Mr. Arrorney Genera, and Mr. Brassey. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill118.] 


MERCHANT SEAMEN (PAYMENT OF WAGES, 
&c.) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Asutzy, Bill to amend 
the Law ager to the prawt of wages and 
the rating of Merchant Seamen, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Asuuey and Mr. Cuamper- 
LAIN. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill119.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT HIGHWAYS PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (SALOP) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hrszerr, Bill to confirm 
a Provisional Order of the Local Government 
Board under the provisions of ‘“ The Highways 
and Locomotives (Amendment) Act, 1878,’’ re- 
lating to the county of Salop, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Hrszert and Mr. Dopson. 

Bill presented, and read thefirsttime. [Bill 124.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (GAS) PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Hisserrt, Bill to confirm 
a Provisional Order of the Local Government 
Board under the provisions of ‘‘'The Gas and 
Waterworks Facilities Act, 1870,” and ‘‘ The 
Public Health Act, 1875,’ relating to the bo- 
rough of Conway, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Hissert and Mr. Dopson. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [ Bill 123. ] 


LOOAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(POOR LAW) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hissert, Bill to confirm 
a Provisional Order of the Local Government 
Board under the provisions of ‘“‘ The Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1867,’’ relating to the city of 
Canterbury, and an Order of the Local Govern- 
ment Board under the provisions of ‘‘The 
Divided Parishes and Poor Law Amendment 
Act, 1876,” relating to the parishes of Bepton, 
Chilhurst, Farnhurst, Iping, Kirdford, Linch, 
Linchmere, Lodsworth, Lurgashall, Selham, 
Stedham, Terwick, Trotton, and Woolbeding, 
and to the tything of North Ambersham, or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Himzerr and 
Mr. Dopson. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill121.]} 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(ABERAVON, &c.) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hrssert, Bill to confirm 
certain Rrovisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the borough of Aber- 
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avon, the Local Government District of Ashton 
in Makerfield, the city of Canterbury, the Local 
Government District of Cleator Moor, the bo- 
rough of Congleton, the Local Government Dis- 
trict of Horncastle, the city of Lincoln, the 
Local Government District of Littlehampton, 
the Improvement Act District of Llandudno, 
the Local Government Districts of Ossett cum 
Gawthorpe and Oswaldtwistle, the city of Saint 
Alban (two), and the borough of Sunderland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hisperr and 
Mr. Dopson. 


Billpresented, and read the firsttime. [Bill126.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(ABERGAVENNY, &0.) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. H1ssert, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern. 
ment Board relating to the Improvement Act 
District of Abergavenny (two), the Local Go- 
vernment Districts of Baldock, Bredbury, 
Bromsgrove, Cuckfield, and Ebbw Vale, the 
Hanley, Stoke, and Fenton Joint Hospital Dis- 
trict, the Local Government District of Heck- 
mondwike, the borough of Pembroke, and the 
Local Government Districts of Swindon New 
Town and Withington, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Hiszert and Mr. Dopson. 


Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill127.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(ALNWICK UNION, &C.) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hiszert, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Rural Sanitary Dis- 
trict of the Alnwick Union, the borough of 
Barnsley (two), Local Government District of 
Brentford, the Rural Sanitary District of the 
Durham Union, the Local Government Districts 
of Ealing, East Dereham, and Mountain Ash 
(two), the boroughs of Newcastle under Lyme 
and Penzance, the Rural Sanitary Districts of 
the Rothbury and Settle Unions, and the Local 
Government District of Torquay, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Hrszert and Mr. Dopson. 


Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill120,] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(AMERSHAM UNION, &.) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hissert, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Rural Sani Dis- 
tricts of the Amersham, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
and Basford Unions, the borough of Chard, the 
Local Government District of Croydon, the 
borough of Cheltenham, the Rural Sanitary 
District of the Hendon Union, the Local Go- 
vernment Districts of Hornsey and Leyton, the 
city of Lincoln, the borough of Plymouth, the 
Local Government District of Redditch, the 
Rural Sanitary District of the Shardlow Union, 
and the Local Board of Health District of 
Woolwich, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Hispert and Mr. Dopson. 


Billpresented, and read the firsttime. [Bill426.] 
L 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(ASHFORD, &c.) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hrezert, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Local Government 
District of Ashford, the Improvement Act Dis- 
trict of Bournemouth, the Urban Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Folkestone, the Local Government Dis- 
tricts of Ilfracombe and Mirfield, the Rural 
Sanitary Districts of the Reigate and Steyning 
Unions, and the port of Wisbech, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Hrsserr and Mr. Dopson. 


Bill presented, and read the firsttime. [Bill122.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(aBINGDoN, &0.) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hrssert, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the boroughs of Abing- 
don and Beverley, the Local Government Dis- 
trict of Briton Ferry, the borough of Burnley, 
the Local Government District of Buxton, the 
roe of Cardigan, the town of Hove, the 
city of Manchester, the Improvement Act Dis- 
- trict of Middleton and Tonge, the boroughs of 
Newbury and Southport, the Improvement Act 
District of West Hartlepool, and the Local Go- 
vernment District of Wirksworth, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Hinzert and Mr. Dopson. 


Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill129.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(BETHESDA, &C.) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hrmsenrt, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Improvement Act 
District of Bethesda, the borough of Birming- 
ham, the Local Government District of Haworth, 
the Lower Thames Valley Main Sewerage Dis- 
trict, the borough of Rochdale, the Rochester 
and Chatham Joint Hospital District, the bo- 
roughs of Rotherham, Stockton, and Middles- 
brough, and the city of York (two), ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Hinsexrt and Mr. Dopson. 

Billpresented, andread the first time. [Bill128.] 


DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF LANDS 
(IRELAND) PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


On Motion of Lord Freprricx Cavenpisu, 
Bill to confirm a Provisional Order under “‘ The 
Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) 
Act, 1863,” and the Acts amnding the same, 
ordered to be brought in by Lord Freperick 
Cavenpisu and Mr. Forster. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY (No. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Macponatp, Bill to amend 
the Law in respect to Employers’ Liability for 
Injuries to their Workmen, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Macponatp, Dr. Cameron, Mr. 
Metpon, Mr. Earp, Mr. Burt, and Mr. Broap- 
HURST. 

Bil) presented, and read the first time. [Bill1130.] 
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SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON SUNDAY 
(WALES) BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Roserrs, Bill to prohibit 
the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday in 
Wales, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Roserrs, 
Mr. Ricwuarp, Mr. Samvet Horuanp, Mr. 
Hussey Vivian, and Mr. Warkin Wi1114ms. 


Bill presented, and read the firsttime. [Bill 131.] 


LOCAL INQUIRIES (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Fay, Bill to provide for 
the establishment of a tribunal for the conduct 
of local inquiries relating to Private Bills in 
Treland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Fay, 
Sir Harcourt Jounstone, Mr. Joseru Cowen, 
Dr. Cameron, and Sir Joseru M‘Kenna. 


Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 132.] 


TOWN COUNCILS (ALDERMEN) BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. James, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the Election of Aldermen in 
Municipal Boroughs, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. James, Lord Ramsay, and Mr. Dr1- 
WYN. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 133.] 


HOURS OF POLLING (BOROUGHS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Asutow D:1xz, Bill for 
the extension of the Hours of Polling at Elec- 
tions in Boroughs, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Asuton Ditxz, Dr. Cameron, Major 
Nouian, Mr. Henry Samverson, Mr. Fiern, 
and Mr. Barran. 

Billpresented, andread the first time. [ Bill 134.] 


SEA FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cottrms, Bill for the regu- 
lation and encouragement of the Coast and 
Deep Sea Fisheries of Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Cottrs, Colonel Cotruvrst, 
Mr. Wri11am Corzert, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
and Mr. BLENNERHASSETT. 


Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill135.] 


ULSTER TENANT RIGHT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Macarryey, Bill for the 
better securing of the Tenant Right custom in 
the Province of Ulster, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Macarrney and Mr. Cuartes Lewis. 


Billpresented,and read the first time. [ Bill 136.] 


SALMON AND FRESHWATER FISHERY LAWS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Josrru Bartey, Bill to 
consolidate and amend the Salmon and Fresh. 
water Fishery Laws of England and Wales, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Joszru Battery, 
Mr. Dittwxn, Mr. Donps, and Mr. Srarrorp 
Howarp. 


Billpresented,andread the first time, [Bill137.] 
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AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS AcT (1875) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cuaruiy, Bill to amend 
“The Agricultural Holdings Act, 1875,” and 
to secure to tenants compensation for their im- 
provements in all cases, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Cuariry, Mr. Pett, Mr. Josern 
Cowen, Mr. Brirxpecx, and Mr. J. CO. Law- 
RENCE. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 138.1 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY ACTS CON- 
SOLIDATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hixvz Parmer, Bill to 
consolidate and amend the Married Women’s 
Property Acts, 1870 and 1874, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Hrnvz Pater, Sir Gasriet 
Gotpyey, Mr. Jacos Bricut, and Mr. Watkin 
WILuiaMs. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 139.] 


MARRIAGES REGISTRATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. BLennernassetr, Bill to 
alter and amend the Law with regard to the 
Registration of Marriages of persons not mem- 
bers of the Established Church, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Brenneruasserr, Mr. 
Monx, and Mr. Warxin Wittiams. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill140.] 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) 
(NOTICE OF REMOVAL) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir ALExaNDER Gorpon, Bill 
to extend the time of Notice of Removal in the 
case of Agricultural Holdings in Scotland, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir ALEXANDER 
Gorpon, Mr. M‘Lacan, and Mr. Barctay. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 141.] 


MIDDLESEX LAND REGISTRY BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Horwoop, Bill to im- 
prove the constitution and extend the district 
of the Middlesex Land Registry, and to amend 
the Law relating to the registration and transfer 
of land in Middlesex and the Metropolis, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Horwoop, Mr. 
Grecory, and Sir Tuomas CHAMBERS. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [ Bill 142.] 


VALUATION OF LAND BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Ramsay, Bill to provide 
for the Valuation of Lands and Hereditaments 
in England, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Ramsay, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Pert, Mr. Munvz, 
and Mr. Josspu Cowen. 

Billpresented,andread the first time. [Bill 143. ] 


FIXITY OF TENURE (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Lirron, Bill to secure to 
tenants of agricultural holdings in Ireland 
Fixity of Tenure at fair rents, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Lirron, Mr. Dickson, Mr. 
Givan, Mr. Frpiater, and Mr. James 
RicHARDSON. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 144.] 
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WASTE LANDS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Martin, Bill for the 
amendment of the Laws relating to the drain- 
age and reclamation of Waste Lands in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Martin, Mr. 
Maxum, Mr. Parnewt, and Major Notan. 


Billpresented, andread the first time. [Bill 146. ] 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON SUNDAY 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Srevenson, Bill to pro- 
hibit the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. §revenson, Mr. 
Bretey, Mr. James, Mr. Cuartes Wizson, 
and Mr. Witt1am M‘Arruvr. 


Billpresented,andread the first time. [Bill 146.] 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. O’Connor Power, Bill to 
amend the relations between Landlord and 
Tenant in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. O’Connor Power, Mr. Parnext, and Mr. 
Marv. 


Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill 147.] 


LUNACY LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Dituwyn, Bill to amend 
the Laws relating to Lunatics, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Dititwyn, Sir Gzoree Bat- 
rovur, and Mr. Benyamtn W1ILL1AMs. 


Billpresented,and read the first time, [Bill 148 


LIMITATION OF COSTS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Exnrineron, Bill to relieve 
tenants in Ireland by limiting the Costs which 
may be incurred, and facilitating the redemp- 
tion of lands in certain cases of ejectment, or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Errincton and 
Mr. BLENNERHASSETT. 

Bill presented, andread the first time. [Bill 149.] 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Metpon, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the Registration of Voters in 
Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Metpon, 
Mr. Saaw, Mr. Mircuett Henry, Mr. Finp- 
LATER, and Mr. Dawson. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 150.] 


MERCHANT SEAMEN (CONDITIONS OF SER- 
VICE) BILL. 


On Motion of Viscount: Sanpon, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the conditions of 
service of Merchant Seamen; and for other 
purposes relating thereto, ordered to be brought 
in by Viscount Sanvon and Mr. Taxzor. 


Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill 151.] 
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ELECTIVE COUNTY BOARDS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Major Notan, Bill for the 
establishment of Elective County Boards in 
Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Major 
Nozan, Mr. Martin, Mr. Fay, Mr. Metpon, 
Mr. O’Surirvan, Mr. Biennernassett, and 
Mr. O’Connor Power. 


Billpresented,andread thefirsttime. [Bill 152.] 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGs AcT (1875) 
AMENDMENT (NO. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Samvetson, Bill to amend 
‘“‘The Agricultural Holdings (England) Act, 
1875,’’ ordered to be brought in by Mr. Samvet- 
son, Mr. James Howarp, Sir Harcourt Joun- 
stone, Mr. Harpcastiz, and Mr. Hansury- 
Tracy. 


Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 153.] 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. AnpErson, Bill to amend 
the Laws relating to the Property of Married 
Women in Scotland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. AnpEerson, Mr. Duncan M‘Laren, Sir 
Davin WEDDERBURN, and Mr. James Stewart. 


Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill 154.] 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’s 
SISTER BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Tuomas Cuamprrs, Bill to 
legalise Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Tuomas Cuam- 
Bers, Mr. Cottrns, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Alder- 
man Corron, Sir Harcourr Jounstone, Mr. 
Moritzy, Mr. Trevetyan, and Mr. Srvarr- 
Wort ey. 

Billpresented,andread the first time. [Bill 155.] 


POOR REMOVAL BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Marri, Bill for the fur- 
ther amendment of the Laws relating to the 
removal of poor persons natives of Ireland from 
Englund to Scotland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Martin, Mr. Suaw, and Sir Joseru 
M‘Kenna. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 156. ] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AREAS (COMMISSION) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Pett, Bill to appoint a 
Commission for the alteration of areas of Local 
Government in certain cases, and for the re- 
arrangement of the boundaries thereof, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Pert, Lord Epmonp 
Firzmavrice, Mr. Yorxz, and Mr. Rounpet. 


Bill presented, andread the first time. | Bill 157.] 
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CONGE D’ELIRE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Monk, Bill to abolish the 
Congé d’élire, and to make provision for the 
appointment of Archbishops and Bishops by 

er Majesty by Letters Patent under the Great 
Seal, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Monx 
and Sir Henry Jackson. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 158.] 


INHABITED HOUSE DUTY AND INCOME TAX 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hunsarp, Bill to amend 
the Administration of the Inhabited House 
Duty and Income Tax, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Husparp, Mr. Wuirtey, Mr. Learuam, 
and Sir Cuaruzs Forster. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. { Bill159.] 


MARRIAGE RITE (EXTENSION OF HOURS) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Bienneruassett, Bill to 
extend the hours in which Marriages may law- 
fully be solemnised, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Biennernassettr, Mr. Monx, and Mr. 
Orway. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 160.] 


MARRIAGE (DIVORCED PERSONS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Biennernassert, Bill to 
alter and amend the Law with regard to the 
Marriage of Divorced Persons, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Brenneruassetr and Mr, 
Monk. 

Billpresented, and read the firsttime. [Billl161.] 


JUDICIAL FACTORS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Ramsay, Bill to provide 
for the appointment of Judicial Factors in 
Sheriff Courts in Scotland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Ramsay, Mr. Baxter, Lord 
Etcuo, and Dr. CameEron. 

Billpresented, andread the first time. [Bill 162.] 


POTATO CROP. 


Select Committee appointed, ‘‘ to inquire into 
the best means of diminishing the frequency 
and the extent of failures in the Potato Crop.” 
—(Major Nolan.) 

And, on June 4, Committee mominated as 
follows :—Mr. Artuur Moorgz, Sir Hervey 
Bruce, Mr. Macponatp, Sir Epmunp Fitmer, 
Mr. Earr, Mr. Macartney, Mr. Barciay, Mr. 
Stewart, Lord Moreton, Mr. Storer, Mr. 
Cotman, Mr. Rovunp, Mr. Evans, Mr. Tor. 
TENHAM, and Major Noxtan:—Power to send 
for persons, papers, and records:—Five to be 
the quorum. 


BANKRUPTCY ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Wurrwett, Bill to amend 
“The Bankruptcy Act, 1869,” ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Wurrwett, Mr. Norwoop, 
Mr. Monk, and Mr. Wits. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill 163.) 
























PARTNERSHIPS BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be — to bring in 
a Bill to Consolidate the Law of Partnerships. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Wuitwett, Mr. Monk, Mr. 
Norwoop, Mr. M‘Inryre, and Mr. Lewis Fry. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 164.] 


BILLS OF SALE BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to amend “The Bills of Sale Act 
(1878) Amendment Act.” 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Wuitwe tt, Mr. Monk, Mr. 
Serjeant Smwon, Mr. Lewis Fry, and Mr. 
BaRRAN. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 165.] 


MEDIOAL CHARITIES (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Metnon, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Medical Charities in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Mexpon, Mr. 
Mavrice Brooks, and Mr. Exrineron. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 167.] 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS REGISTRATION 
(IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Mexpon, Bill to amend the 
Law in Ireland relating to the Registration of 
Births and Deaths, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Mertpon, Mr. Mavrice Brooxs, and Mr. 
ERRINGTON. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 166.] 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (GRAIN CARGOES) 
BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Merchant Shipping Acts 
and regulate the stowing of Grain Cargoes in 
Merchant Ships. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. AnpEerson, Mr. Goxst, Mr. 
JosePpH Cowren, Mr. CuHartes Wixson, Mr. 
Mac Iver, and Mr. Gourtey. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 168.] 


MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Ricuarp Power, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Municipal Fran- 
chise in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Ricuarp Power, Mr. Leamy, Mr. Daty, 
Mr. Gray, and Mr. T. P. O’Connor. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 169.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o’clock till 
Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 24th May, 1880. 





MINUTES.]—Toox tHe Oatu—Several Lords. 


Punuic Biris—First Reading—Employers Lia-- 


bility to Workmen (69); Local Government 
oe Provisional Order (Ballinasloe, &c.)* 

70) ; Local Government (Ireland) Provisional 
Order (Rosstrevor) * (71). 


QUEEN’S SPEECH — HER MAJESTY’S 
ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 


Tae LORDSTEWARD (EarlSypnezr) 


reported Her Majesty’s Answer to the 
Address, as follows :— 


“My Lorps, 


“ Your loyal and dutiful Address affords me 
much satisfaction. 


‘*T rely with confidence on your cordial co- 
operation in all measures which may be sub- 
mitted to you, with the view of improving the 
Institutions of the Country and of promoting 
the welfare and prosperity of all classes of My 
People.”’ 


The noble Earl moved that Her Ma- 
jesty’s reply be printed and published. 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, 
he desired to say a few words in regard 
to the gracious Answer which had come 
down from Her Majesty. The closing 
words of the Speech from the Throne in- 
dicated three great points. Firstofall, Her 
Majesty commended to the favourable 
consideration of the authorities the pro- 
jected Confederation in South Africa ; 
secondly, Her Majesty stated her inten- 
tion of maintaining her supremacy over 
the Transvaal; and, thirdly, Her Ma- 
jesty indicated her intention of extend- 
ing to the European settlers institutions 
based on large and liberal principles of 
self-government. In regard to the 
policy of Confederation, it had been 
very much assailed, and had undergone 


great vicissitudes of fortune during four - 


or five years; but he still believed him- 
self that such would be found the best 
security for the development and pros- 
perity of the South African Colonies, 
and also the best security to the Home 
Government against a recurrence of 


calamitous and expensive wars, such as: 


those in which they had recently been 


engaged. He, therefore, viewed that’ 


announcement with great satisfaction, 


| 
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and he would also say that he agreed 
most heartily with the intention ex- 
pressed by Her Majesty of maintaining 
her supremacy over the Transvaal. He 
had no doubt that the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies would hear a great deal 
more of this from South Africa, in the 
form of Memorials and Protests; but he 
only trusted that he would be perfectly 
firm and unhesitating in his language, 
and that he would not give any en- 
couragement whatever to the Dutch 
settlers to suppose that there was any 
uncertainty in the minds of the Govern- 
ment. He was certain that this was not 
only the wisest and soundest policy, but 
that it was one of true kindness to the 
Dutch settlers themselves. Lastly, it 
was stated in the Royal Speech that it 
was intended to establish in the South 
African Colonies institutions based on 
large and liberal principles of self- 
government. He had nothing whatever 
to say against that proposal. On the 
contrary, he had always entertained the 
view that such institutions should be 
given to the Transvaal; but he took the 
liberty of suggesting to the Government 
that they should be cautious on two 

oints. He trusted that they would 

ear in mind that the Native population 
far outnumbered the Whites within the 
limits of the Transvaal. Next, he hoped 
the Government would establish those 
institutions in such a manner and under 
such conditions that they might not be 
used hereafter as a lever against the 
maintenance of the supremacy of the 
Crown in the Transvaal. The case of 
the Ionian Islands might be borne in 
mind by way of caution. Years ago one 
of the difficulties which was experienced 
there was that whenever the Legislature 
of those Islands was called together, 
the first thing proposed was the passing 
of a Resolution repudiating the su- 
premacy of the Crown. He hoped Her 
Majesty’s Government would keep this 
matter fully in view. He entertained 
very little doubt of the future pros- 
perity of the Transvaal, on one condi- 
tion—that we were not in too great a 
hurry to secure its complete settlement. 
First, there ought not to be an immediate 
or very summury withdrawal of the 
troops. Their withdrawal ought to be 
effected gradually and with the greatest 
caution. Otherwise, in the present 
temper of the Colony, there would be a 
difficulty in connection with the taxes. 


The Earl of Carnarvon 
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Secondly, every care ought to be taken 
to stop anything like the importation of 
arms into the Transvaal. It was far 
easier to stop an importation of arms 
than to disarm a population. Thirdly, 
every legitimate facility should be given 
to the immigration of English Colonists 
into the Transvaal. In that lay the key 
to a great deal of the future settlement 
of the Transvaal. Lastly, he hoped 
every effort would be made by our Go- 
vernment to keep up communication 
with the Government of the Orange 
Free State. He had the pleasure of 
knowing something personally of the 
President of that State, and he knew 
that no man could have been more 
friendly, and none could have acted 
with more complete straightforward- 
ness and loyalty to this country during 
recent difficulties. He was satisfied that 
in dealing with the whole of this com- 
pein question the main object to be 

ept in view was the re-assurance of the 
Dutch population. 

Tur Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
was much obliged to his noble Friend 
for giving him the opportunity of saying 
a few words on the subject. He was 
not surprised that his noble Friend 
approved the passage in the Speech 
from the Throne referring to the Con- 
federation of the South African Colo- 
nies, because it was his noble Friend 
himself who had originated the scheme 
of that Confederation. It was one, 
too, which, on the whole, had been 
approved by both Parties in Parlia- 
ment when the Act for the purpose 
was passed, and he knew of nothing 
which had occurred since to make them 
turn back. He must repeat, however, 
that when his noble Friend originated 
that policy he thought he was rather 
premature in doing so, and something 
might be said against the way in which 
it had been introduced in South Africa ; 
but nothing could be more unfortunate 
now than not to give it a fair chance. 
There were many difficulties in the way 
of bringing that policy into operation. 
It was a matter requiring much atten- 
tion and consideration, and the display 
of much patience. At the present time 
he was not without hope that progress 
would be made with the question, for 
Resolutions proposing a Conference of all 
the States were about to be introduced 
into the Cape Parliament. He thought 
it not improbable that those Resolutions 














would be carried; in which case there 
was considerable hope that they would 
then at least be able to see what the 
views of the different Colonies were; 
and if it should be found that these 
efforts were likely to lead to an agree- 
ment, he thought there would be found 
the elements of a settlement of many of 
the difficult and complicated questions 
with which they had to deal in South 
Africa. His noble Friend did not dis- 
sent from the proposition that the whole 
question of the South African Colonies 
was one of great difficulty and com- 
plexity, and for himself he could not 
say that since the time when he before 
held the Seals of the Colonial Office its 
difficulties had diminished. The annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal had brought about 
its own difficulty; and with regard to 
that, he had always endeavoured to do 
full justice to his noble Friend (the Earl 
of Carnarvon), who had thought it his 
duty to adopt that measure; but he 
thought it must be evident that at the 
time it was decided upon his noble 
Friend must have thought the Dutch 
settlers were in favour of the annexa- 
tion. Those assurances had, however, 
proved misleading. It was easy to be 
wise after the event; but he must ex- 
press his opinion that as matters now 
appeared it would have been better if 
we had not annexed the Transvaal. He 
did not think the Dutch settlers could 
have changed so much since Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone was among them wheh 
they were said to be favourable to an- 
nexation, because it was clear that the 
great majority of them were now against 
it; but the question was not now whe- 
ther we should annex the Transvaal. 
He was, as he had said, inclined to think 
it would have been better if we had not 
annexed it; but assurances having been 
given to the Native population that they 
would be under the British Crown, and 
the communication having been made to 
the Dutch settlers that there was no in- 
tention to abandon the annexation, it 
would not be desirable now to recede, 
There wasa still stronger reason than that 
for not receding. It was impossible to say 
what calamities such a step as receding 
might not cause. We had, at the cost 


of much blood and treasure, restored 
peace, and the effect of our now revers- 
ing our policy would be to leave the Pro- 
vince in a state of anarchy, and possibl 

to cause an internecine war. 


For suc 
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a risk he could not make himself respon- 


sible. The number of the Natives in the 
Transvaal wasestimated atabout 800,000, 
and that of the Whites at less than 
50,000. Difficulties with the Zulus and 
the Frontier Tribes would again arise ; 
and looking, as they must, to South 
Africa as a whole, the Government, after 
a careful consideration of the question, 
came to the conclusion that we could 
not relinquish the Transvaal. Nothing 
could be more unfortunate than uncer- 
tainty in respect of such a matter. We 
must pursue a steady course, and he 
hoped that those who took an interest 
in this question would remember that 
nowhere were patience and forbearance 
more necessary than in respect of South 
Africa. Complaints, in some cases, 
might be made of the Whites with 
reason. They might make mistakes; 
but, having regard to their small num- 
ber, and bearing in mind that they were 
on the spot, we must allow them consider- 
able liberty of action. Hisnoble Friend 
had referred to the question of disarma- 
ment. When some time ago he asked 
the late Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies under what authority that was 
ordered, he was informed that it was not 
ordered by the High Commissioner, but 
under the authority of the Peace Preser- 
vation Act passed under the respon- 
sibility of the Cape Ministry. When 
he assumed Office he considered whether 
he could offer advice on the subject, es- 
pecially as to whether this was an op- 
portune time for the disarmament; but 
he found that the Proclamation for it 
had already been issued two or three 
weeks before, and that the process of dis- 
armament was already going on quietly. 
Therefore, whatever advice he might 
have tendered, if he could have done 
so before the measure was actually 
taken, it would be seen that it would 
have been very unwise to have inter- 
fered with what had already been 
done by the Cape Ministry on their 
own responsibility. He had thought it 
his duty, however, to remind the Cape 
Ministry that it was upon their respon- 
sibility alone that the measure had been 
adopted. He concurred with his noble 
Friend as to the desirability of being on 
friendly relations with the Orange Free 
State, the President of which had shown 
himself to be very friendly towards us. 
It would be the policy of the Govern- 
ment to hold the balance fairly and im- 
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partially between the races, and while 
protecting the Native populations to re- 
member that the White Colonists had 
also claims on our consideration. What- 
ever might have been the causes of the 
late wars, the White Oolonists had 
shown themselves ready to vigorously do 
its part in protecting their own terri- 
tory. The object which the Government 
must keep in view was to put the Colony 
in such a condition that it might, ex- 
cept in cases of extreme emergency, deal 
with its own affairs. He hoped that the 
scheme of Confederation already con- 
templated might succeed, and that he 
or his successor might see the whole of 
the South African Colonies, if not the 
Orange Free State, included in one 
Dominion. 


Motion agreed to. 


Address and Answer ordered to be 
printed and published. 


INDIA — CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN 
INDIAN GAOLS.—QUESTION. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that since he brought the case of the 
Brahmin Gya Pershad before the House 
last year, he had been informed by Lord 
Lytton’s Private Secretary that the re- 
peated floggings he had undergone for 
trifling infractions of prison rules were 
according to the India Prisons Act of 
1870. - Now, he did not refer to the cases 
of ruffians who might assault the 
warders; but in cases like this of Gya 
Pershad, a man who had rendered 
services to the Government, and had re- 
ceived a parchment certificate, called a 
Sunnud, from Sir Richard Temple for hi 
public-spiritedness, the Prisons Act re 
quired revision. He had heard of an 
other case at the gaol of Patna. where a 
Mr. Simpson, the Superintendent, said 
to a prisoner named Amir Khan, ‘ You 
are not working,’ and because he re- 
plied, perhaps hastily, ‘“You see I am 
working; ”’ for this he ordered him to 
be flogged, and as the man was in some 
danger of his life from the flogging, the 
Lieutenant, Governor ordered an inquiry ; 
but nothing came of it. With regard 
to the other Question ‘of which he had 
given Notice, it had been stated in two 
novels which had appeared, one last year 
and the other this year, that in the 
Punjab a rule existed, or a Circular had 
been issued, to the effect that in murder 


cases where there was insufficient evi | 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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dence, the case should be treated as man- 
slaughter, with penal servitude for life. 
These novels were more of the nature of 
pamphlets in disguise ; but as such books 
might be thought too trivial, he would 
read to the House a letter from their 
author, who might be known to the 
noble Marquess, since he recently op- 
posed his brother at the elections at 
Calne. 
‘3, King’s Bench Walk, Temple, 
‘* May 10, 1880. 

‘‘Dear Lorp StranteEy,—The statements in 
Beating the Air, and in Loyal and Lawless, with 
regard to evidence sufficient and insufficient, in 
murder cases in the Punjab, are grounded upon 
my personal experience and recollection. 

“‘T fancy the rule referred to by me was laid 
down in a Circular by the Punjab Chief Court, 
addressed to Civil Officers, in 1873 or thereabouts, 
and the Circular may have been printed in The 
Punjab Record, an official compilation published 
monthly at Lahore. 

“ But as to the fact of the existence of such a 
rule I need scarcely say there is no doubt 
whatever. I have always been most anxious 
that my books should be true, not only in 
general, but in particulars; but it never oc- 
curred to me to seek for documentary evidence 
of what I learned by personal experience in the 
country of which I wrote. 

‘* Truly yours, 


(Signed) “ Uxicx Ratex Burxe.”’ 


Now, it was very difficult to obtain any 
attention in England for these things, 
which were blots upon the administra- 
tion, and abuses, and he hoped the 
India Office would remedy them. Mr. 
Gladstone had used these words with 
reference to the murder of Serjeant 
Brett and the blowing up of the Clerk- 
enwell Prison as leading to attention 
to Irish grievances. They were his 
amended words last March, after Lord 
Grey had taken exception to what he 
said in November. 

“‘ Those two great crimes committed in Eng- 

land led the people of England to consider the 
state of Ireland; and when they came to con- 
sider the state of Ireland, it was not through 
the murder of the policeman or the blowing up 
of Clerkenwell Prison, but by the merits of the 
case.” 
Now, in order to obtain attention to 
their grievances, would it be necessary 
for the Indians to murder’ a Chuprassy, 
or a Chief Commissioner, or even a 
Lieutenant Governor ? 

THe Maraqvess or LANSDOWNE, 
in reply, said, so far as he had been able 
to ascertain, there was no reason to be- 
lieve that the Indian Prisons Act of 1870 
stood in need of revision in respect of 
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those of its provisions which dealt with 
the infliction of corporal punishment for 
breaches of prison discipline. Up to 
1870 punishment of that kind was in- 
flicted by the direction of the magistrates 
or the gaol superintendents, under rules 
framed by the different local govern- 
ments, the legality of which rules had, 
he believed, been sometimes questioned. 
When the Prisons Act of 1870 was in 
preparation this point was thoroughly 
considered, and a Select Committee of 
Council appointed for the purpose. It 
was the opinion of all experts in In- 
dian prison administration that it would 
not be possible to maintain discipline in 
the large Indian gaols without retain- 
ing the power of inflicting corporal 
punishment. The gaols were large, 
some containing as many as 1,000 pri- 
soners, and punishments could be in- 
flicted in English prisons which could not 
be adopted in India, in consequence of 
the difference of the climate and of the 
character of the people. With regard 
to the particular case to which his noble 
Friend called attention last year, the 
statement had attracted the attention of 
the authorities in India, and the Govern- 
ment had received a Memorandum from 
the Chief Commissioner, in which he 
sere out that the noble Lord had 
een very much misinformed as to the 
details of the case. The prisoner to whom 
the noble Lord had referred, a person of 
the name of Gya Pershad, had been con- 
victed of a very serious offence—that of 
forgery—and in prison it had been 
found necessary to frequently punish 
him for breaches of discipline. He had 
ascertained that since the passing of the 
Act of 1870 a Committee had been ap- 
pointed by the Indian authorities to in- 
quire into the question of prison disci- 
pline; but its Report had not been sent 
to this country. He had taken steps, 
however, to procure it ; and if it touched 
at all upon the particular aspect of the 
matter referred to by his noble Friend, 
it would undoubtedly be the duty of the 
Government to consider any suggestion 
the Committee might have made. His 
noble Friend was also misinformed on 
the second point of the Question. His 
noble Friend supposed that in 1873 a 
Circular had been issued directing the 
Judges to pass sentences of transporta- 
tion in murder cases where there was 
not evidence sufficient to warrant a sen- 
tence of death. There was no such Cir- 
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cular in existence. What had happened 
in 1873 was this—a prisoner had been 
convicted of murder, and the Judge had 
passed a sentence of transportation upon 
him, upon the ground that he had not 
been arrested in the act of committing 
the crime, or while escaping from the 
place in which it had been committed. 
The case came before the Superior Court, 
and the two Judges who sat upon it ex- 
pressly disapproved the action of the In- 
ferior Court. The Superior Court held 
that if the evidence was incomplete the 
prisoner should have been acquitted ; 
while, if the evidence was sufficient to 
justify a conviction, the offence was one 
deserving the extreme penalty of thelaw. 
In the same year, a Judge of the Ses- 
sions Court of Peshawur had submitted 
a memorandum recommending that in 
murder cases where there was a diffi- 
culty in obtaining complete evidence, 
sentences of transportation should be 
passed. The Chief Court had, however, 
entirely repudiated the doctrine that 
punishments could be graduated accord- 
ing to the amount of evidence. The 
noble Lord would, therefore, understand 
that the practice of the Indian Courts 
was not by any means what he had been 
led to suppose. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY TO WORK- 
MEN BILL. 


BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Eart DE LA WARR, in presenting 
a Bill to define and amend the law re- 
lating to the liability of Employers to 
make compensation for personal injuries 
suffered by persons in their employ- 
ment, said, it was identical in all its im- 
portant parts with the measure which he 
had the honour of introducing to their 
Lordships last year. Their Lordships 
would remember that a Bill was also 
introduced by his noble and learned 
Friend then on the Woolsack (Earl 
Cairns). It was somewhat similar in 
character to his own, but more re- 
stricted in its operation. On the second 
reading in that House the measure was 
referred to a Select Committee, upon the 
understanding that all the points in 
both Bills should be thoroughly con- 
sidered. The Committee only met 
once; but there was little doubt that, 
had it proceeded with its deliberations, 
it would have arrived at a satisfactory 





issue. But with the Dissolution of Par- 
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liament all Bills naturally dropped; 
and therefore it was that he had again 
to ask their Lordships’ consideration 
for the measure he was about to intro- 
duce. Now, he must say that he re- 
joiced to find that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had taken up the subject, for 
he believed it was a subject that could 
only be dealt with by a Government. 
But, at the same time, he regretted that 
it had been resolved to introduce the 
Bill first in the other House. They knew 
the fate that generally attended mea- 
sures brought forward at a late period 
of a Session in “another place; ” and 
whilst he did not for a moment distrust 
the intentions of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to proceed with the Bill, he was 
conscious there might be difficulties that 
would render it impossible for them to 
do so. He ventured to submit, there- 
fore, whether it would not be desirable 
to re-consider that step, and to intro- 
duce the Bill into their Lordships’ 
House, where there would be more 
time and opportunity to consider it. 


Bill to define and amend the law 
relating to the liability of Employers to 
make compensation for personal injuries 
suffered by persons in their employment 
—Presented (The Earl Dz La Warr). 


Toe LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
the appeal made by the noble Earl 
to the Government to re-consider their 
determination to introduce a Bill on 
this subject in the other House came 
a little too late; because the Bill of 
Her Majesty’s Government had been al- 
ready introduced in the House of Com- 
mons, and, he believed, an early day had 
been appointed for the second reading. 
The Government were sincerely anxious to 
pass a measure on this subject, the im- 
portance of which they fully recognized ; 
and no effort on their part would be 
wanting to get the Bill through the 
Lower House in sufficient time to have 
it fully considered by their Lordships 
in the course of the present Session. 
He could not agree that the House of 
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Commons was a less fit Assembly to|}1 


consider the matter than the House 
of Lords. No doubt the House of Lords 
was as desirous as the other House to 
do what it possibly could to carry a 
measure that would do justice to work- 
men without any improper encroach- 
ment on the rights of employers; but 
considering that a large number of Mem- 


Kari De La Warr 
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bers of Parliament were employers of 
labour, coming into personal contact 
with workmen, and that others were 
direct representatives of labour inte- 
rests, he thought their Lordships would 
see that there was no impropriety in the 
determination of the Government to in- 
troduce the Bill in the House of Com- 
mons. He might as well say that the 
difference between the measure of the 
Government and that of the noble Earl 
was so inconsiderable that there would 
be no advantage in proceeding with the 
latter. All parties were unanimous that 
the present law was unsatisfactory and 
required amendment. In the last Session 
three Bills were introduced—two in the 
House of Lords, and one in the House 
of Commons. One of those introduced 
in the House of Lords was that of the 
noble Earl; another was that of the 
late Government. The measure intro- 
duced by the late Government was limited 
to accidents and injuries sustained by 
persons in the employment of Railway 
Companies, proprietors of mines, and 
the owners of manufacturing works. He 
did not see why a remedy, which was 
just in those cases, should not also be 
extended to other kinds of employment. 
The Bill of the late Government also 
did not make provision for a class of 
cases which he thought well deserved to 
be included—namely, injuries caused 
by defects, for which employers might 
justly be held responsible, in the ma- 
chinery, plant, and stock used in their 
business. The other Bill was introduced 
by Mr. Brassey, and that the Government 
had thought it right to adopt without any 
substantial change. That measure did 
not proceed on the distinction between 
railways, mines, and manufactories, and 
other cases; but made the remedy more 
general. He could not but think that 
was a sound principle. On comparison, 
he thought the noble Earl would find 
that the difference between the Go- 
vernment Bill and his own was so slight 
that it would be scarcely necessary for 
him to proceed beyond the first read- 


ng. 
Eart DE LA WARKR said, that after 
the satisfactory statement of the noble 
and learned Lord he should not proceed 
further with his Bill than had just been 
indicated until the measure from the 
other House reached their Lordships. 


Bill read 1°; to be printed. (No. 9.) 
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NAVY—LOSS OF H.MLS. “ATALANTA.” 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
Lorp HOUGHTON, in asking the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whe- 


ther he intended to appoint a Naval 
Commission to inquire into the sea- 
worthiness of the training ship <Afa- 
lanta? and expressing sympathy with 
the relatives of those who might un- 
happily now be considered as having 
perished in the ill-fated ship, referred 
to the loss of the Hurydice, and said, he 
trusted that there would be no objection 
to the appointment of a Naval Commis- 
sion upon the subject of the foundering 
of the Atalanta. He considered that 
the men on board had lost their lives 
in the service of their country just as 
much as if they had fallen in action. 
He thought it would be well if the Com- 
mission were not only to inquire into 
the seaworthiness of the ship, but were 
able to show that it was suitable for 
the purpose to which it was applied, 
that it was manned under the best and 
wisest superintendence, and in such a way 
that reliance was not necessarily placed 
on the support and assistance of the very 
large number of youthful students of 
the Navy who were on board, and who, 
in such a danger as the ship had had to 
encounter, would be rather an impedi- 
ment and a difficulty than any source of 


help. 

tre Eart or NORTHBROOK: My 
Lords, before answering the Question 
that has been put to me by my noble 
Friend, I think it is right to in- 
form your Lordships, with the deepest 
regret, that the Naval Members of 
the Board of Admiralty see no hope 
whatever of the safety of the Atalanta ; 
and, my Lords, as so many of your 
Lordships take an interest in the ship, 
I have desired charts to be placed in the 
Library showing the evidence upon 
which that conclusion has been arrived 
at. The logs of some forty vessels have 
been consulted ; and it has been proved 
that between the 12th and the 16th of 
February a terrific gale spread over a 
considerable portion of the Atlantic. 
Some 18 merchant vessels have been re- 
ported at Lloyd’s as missing. They 
were homeward bound from the United 
States, the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
West Indies, and it is feared they have 
foundered in the gale. The Caspaei 
passed the latitude of Bermuda on the 
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3rd of February, and was dismasted on 
the 12th, thrown on her beam ends, 
and only saved in consequence of her 
cargo having consisted ‘of new cotton 
on board. The Atalanta left Ber- 
muda on the 31st of January, and we 
may assume that she had the same winds 
and weather as the Caspaet, and would, 
therefore, on the 12th have been about 
300 miles to the eastward, and exposed 
to the same terrific gale. Had the 
Atalanta passed through the gale un- 
hurt we can trace her course home- 
wards, as we know that westerly winds 
prevailed for some days after the 
gale, which would have brought the 
Atalanta to the entrance of the Channel 
by the 20th of February. Had she 
been dismasted on the 12th or 13th of 
February she -would have rigged jury 
masts, and have been driven home- 
wards, even under a small amount of 
canvas,?a few days later. Had she even 
drifted about as a helpless wreck she 
would still have been driven to the east- 
ward; and under any circumstances she 
would have passed through a tract of the 
ocean which we know, from the logs of 
merchant vessels at that time, which 
have been examined, was crowded with 
sailing and steaming merchant ships. 
This is shown upon another chart which 
has been prepared by the Admiralty. 
My Lords, the late Board of Ad- 
miralty, as your Lordships can well 
understand, were even earlier than the 
public anxious as to the fate of the 
Atalanta, and they took every measure 
which could be taken to search for the 
vessel as soon as they became anxious 
for her safety. As I have said before, 
the Naval Members of the Admiralty 
have come to the conclusion that no fur- 
ther hope remains of the safety of the 
vessel; and I need hardly assure your 
Lordships that those who havé been in 
any way connected with this inquiry 
feel, as deeply as the noble Lord who 
has just spoken, great sympathy with 
those who had relatives on board. The 
noble Lord has said, with perfect truth, 
that those who have lost their lives in 
the Atalanta have lost their lives in 
the service of their Queen and their 
country just as much as if they had 
lost their lives in an engagement 
with the enemy. My Lords, if there 


had been any survivors of the Atalanta, 
the ordinary and necessary course 
would have been to order a court mar- 
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tial to assemble to try the survivors for 
the loss of the ship, in which case the 
fullest inquiry would have taken place 
into such of the circumstances as could 
have been made the subject of investiga- 
tion. But, my Lords, under the present 
circumstances, it is necessary for the 
Board of Admiralty to take a different 
course; and it has been determined, 
after full consideration, to appoint a 
Committee for the purpose of investi- 
gating the loss of the ship. That Com- 
mittee will be presided over by Admiral 
Ryder, the Commander-in-Chief at Ports- 
mouth, who was in no degree concerned 
in fitting out the ship, he having been 
appointed to his present command after 
the ship started on its voyage. The 
Members of the Committee will be Vice 
Admiral Randolph, C.B., Mr. H. C. 
Rothery, the Wreck Commissioner, who 
is experienced in inquiries into the causes 
of wrecks, Staff Captain Batt, of the 
Royal Navy, an officer eminently quali- 
fied for an inquiry of this kind; and 
a gentleman who was recommended to 
me by the Chairman of Lloyd’s Registry, 
whom I consulted on the subject. His 
name is Mr. Bernard Waymouth, who was 
late chief surveyor to Lloyd’s Register of 
British and Foreign Shipping, and is 
now their secretary. I am satisfied, my 
Lords, that this Committee is so consti- 
tuted as to give the Board of Admiralty 
assurance that a full and complete in- 
quiry will take place. The instruc- 
tions to be given to the Committee will 
be that they should report their 
opinion as to the stability, seaworthi- 
ness, and efficiency of the ship; and 
whether she was not in all respects 
equipped and manned so as to fit her for 
the service in which she was employed. 
I believe, my Lords, those instructions 
will include all those points which were 
mentioned by my noble Friend. My 
Lords, the evidence will be taken by 
this Committee in public, in the same 
manner as before a court martial. Ihave 
only to add that I have been in communi- 
cation with the late First Lord of the 
Admiralty upon this subject, and he has 
expressed to me his concurrence in the 
course which is proposed to be taken, 
and his desire—as it is quite natural 
it should be—that the inquiry should 
be as complete and as full as pos- 
sible. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH said, he had 


seen many letters upon the subject of 


The Earl of Northbrook 
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the loss of the Atalanta, and he hoped 
the noble Earl would not be led away 
by any rumours as to the unseaworthi- 
ness of the ship. Vessels of the class 
of the Atalanta were, in his opinion, 
perfectly safe; but the Naval Service 
was a dangerous one, and the loss of 
this ship was one of its accidents. He 
thought it would be utterly impossible 
to have a body of ably trained seamen 
unless they received instruction on sail- 
ing vessels. The Atalanta belonged to 
a class of vessels which induced them 
to think she would not capsize. She 
was not considered unseaworthy or dan- 
gerous, and the only conclusion was that 
the unfortunate vessel had been lost in 
the terrific gale of February last. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (BALLINASLOE, &C.) BILL 
[u.L.] (No. 70). A Bill to confirm cer- 
tain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for Ireland, relating to the town 
of Ballinasloe; and to the Ballymacormick 
Burial Ground ; and to the towns of Clonmel 
and Tralee; and to waterworks in the town 
of Wicklow: And 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (ROSSTREVOR) BILL [ H.L. | 
(No. 71.) A Bill to confirm a certain Pro- 
visional Order of the Local Government 
Board for Ireland relating to waterworks in 
the town of Rosstrevor: 

Were presented by The Lord PrestpEnt; read 

1*; to be printed ; and referred to the Exa- 

miners. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Six 
o'clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 24th May, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Sertecr Commirrez—Committee 
of Selection, Mr. Floyer, Mr. Denis O’Conor 
discharged; Mr. Mitchell Henry, Mr. Orr 
Ewing added. 

Punic Brrts—Resolutions in Committee—Savings 
Banks *. 

Resolution in Committee—Ordered—First Reading 
—Burials * [180]; Licensing Laws Amend- 
ment * [183]. 

Resolution [May 21] reported—Ordered—First 
Reading—Public Works Loans * [ 171). 
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Ordered — First Reading — Borough Franchise 
(Ireland) ® [170]; Post Office “( (Money Or- 
ders) * Beet Pier and Harbour Orders Con- 
firmation * [175]; Leases* [177]; Parlia- 
mentary Elections (Returning O cers’ Ex- 
penses) * [178]; Irish Church Act (1869) 
Amendment * [17 9}; Glebe Loan Acts (Ire- 
land) Amendment * [181]; Tramway Orders 
Confirmation (No. 1)* [173]; Tramway Or- 
ders Confirmation (No. 2) * [174]; Gas and 
Water Orders Confirmation* [176]; Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts Repeal » fae ; db atents 
for Inventions * [184]; Fraudulent Debtors 
(Scotland) * ri85) Sligo Borough * [186]. 

Second Reading—Registration of Voters (Ire- 
land) * [150]. 


Bulgaria and 


Several Members took and subscribed 
the Oath. 

PRIVATE BILLS. 

Ordered, That, in the case of Private Bills in- 
troduced in the last Session of Parliament and 
brought in again in the present Session in 
accordance with the Standing Orders made by 
this House on the 11th on of March last, all 
Notices and grounds of objection to the right 
of Petitioners to be Saeed against such Bills, 
given in the last Session within the time pre- 
scribed by the Rules relating to such Notices, 
shall be applicable to the Petitions which under 
the said Orders of the 11th day of March stand 
referred to the Committees on the same Bills 
in the present Session.—(Sir Charles Forster.) 


QUESTIONS. 
ton Orme 
INDIA (FINANCE) — GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA ACT, 1858. 


Sir DAVID WEDDERBURN asked 
the Secretary of State for India, Whether 
it is the intention of the’ Government 
to move for the appointment of a Select 
Committee in order to inquire into the 
operation of ‘‘The Government of India 
Act, 1858,” and into the question of the 
inadequate control at present exercised 
over the expenditure of the revenues of 
India ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, the Session before last 
his right hon. Friend the Postmaster 
General moved for the appointment of 
a Select Committee to inquire into and 
report upon the operation of the Go- 
vernment of India Act (1858), and the 
other Acts amending the same, with 
special reference to the control at pre- 
sent exercised over the finances of India 
by the Council of India, and he pre- 
sumed that that was the Committee that 
his hon. Friend wished to see appointed. 
Several questions in connection with 
this subject had already come under his 
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such a nature that they could with most 
advantage be dealt with by the Govern- 
ment on their own responsibility. He 
was prepared to carefully consider the 
matter, with the view, if necessary, of pro- 
posing legislation ; but if he experienced 
greater difficulty than he anticipated, he 
would himself move the appointment of 
a Select Committee in the course of next 
Session. 


Eastern Roumelia. 


NEW ZEALAND—THE 43xp AND 68rx 
LIGHT INFANTRY—THE GRAVES AT 
TAMANGAR. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
there is any recent information in the 
Colonial Office regarding the present 
state of the graves of officers and non- 
commissioned officers of Her Majesty’s 
43rd and 68th L. I., buried at Tamangar, 
in New Zealand ; and, if not, whether he 
will cause inquiries to be made? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, in reply to 
the hon. Member, I have to say that we 
have no information upon the subject ; 
but ifthe hon. Member will communi- 
cate with me privately we will make 
any inquiries which he may desire. 


BULGARIA AND EASTERN ROUMELIA 
—THE MUSSULMAN POPULATION. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government is prepared 
to take measures to compel the Govern- 
ments of Bulgaria and of Eastern Rou- 
melia to secure for that portion of the 
Mussulman population of those pro- 
vinces that has escaped extermination 
equal rights with their Christian neigh- 
bours; whether he will take steps to 
relieve those unfortunate Mahometans 
from the state of abject slavery to which 
they have been reduced since the Russian 
crusade of 1877, by securing protection 
for their lives, their property, and the 
honour of their families; whether his 
attention has been called to the recent 
outrages perpetrated by Bulgarian troops 
and brigands led by Russian officers 
upon the peaceful Mahometan peasantry 
in the districts of Kidgali and Aidos; 
and, whether he will insist upon the 
prompt punishment of the offenders and 
compensation for the sufferers ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in answering 
this rather peculiarly constructed Ques- 





notice, and they seemed to him to be of 





tion, I must guard myself against ad- 
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mitting the remarkably broad assertion 
which it contains or suggests, as, for 
example, that the bulk of the Mussul- 
man population of Eastern Roumelia or 
Bulgaria has been exterminated, and 
that those who have been saved from 
extermination have been reduced to 
abject slavery. It may be that, owing 
to the superior information of the hon. 
Member, he may be aware of these 
facts ; but Her Majesty’s Government do 
not possess any information which would 
give them reason to believe that the 
relations between the Mahometan and 
Christian populations in these Provinces 
are, generally speaking, exasperated. 
When I come to the third portion of the 
Question I get upon ground compara- 
tively solid. There is no doubt, even 
without professing to know as much as 
the Question of the hon. Member would 
imply that he knows that we believe, 
that very painful events, attended with 
much crime, and probably much cruelty, 
have occurred at the two points named 
by the hon. Gentleman. We are not by 
any means in full possession of the facts, 
and the origin of these unhappy occur- 
rences is not yet clearly made out. But 
what is clearly made out is that much 
evil has been done; and special instruc- 
tions have been given to my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen) to confer with the Representa- 
tives of the other Powers and consider 
the best means—first, of exactly ascer- 
taining the facts and measuring the in- 
formation ; and, second, to act upon the 
Government of Eastern Roumelia for 
the purpose of securing the punishment 
of the offenders, and taking adequate 
measures for the protection of the people. 
I need not assure the House we draw 
no distinction between Mahometan and 
Christian. For protection from outrage, 
and in every case of this kind, the first 
duty is to come clearly at the facts, and 
the next duty is to apply the most 
effective means for the establishment of 
justice and the reparation of wrong. 
Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT gave 
Notice that, in consequence of the 
answer of the right hon. Gentleman, he 
should take the earliest opportunity, on 
Supply, to call attention to the subject. 


ARMY — CONVICT LABOUR AT 
PORTSMOUTH. 
Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 


Mr. Gladstone 
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ther the foundations of the residence 
for the Lieutenant Governor of Ports- 
mouth have been aie a by convict 
labour; and, whether he can state to 
the House the comparative cost of con- 
vict labour and free labour ? 

Mr. CHILDERS : Sir, convict labour 
has been employed at Portsmouth in 
connection with the War Department 
and the Naval Department for many 
years. The foundations of the Go- 
vernor’s new house were commenced 
some months ago, and it was then de- 
cided to detail a certain number of con- 
victs for it. The value to the State of 
convict labour has been for many years 
a subject of controversy ; but these con- 
victs are at the cost of the Home De- 
partment, and no charge is made against 
the War Office for their work. 


Corn Averages. 


FISHERIES—HERNE BAY OYSTER 
FISHERY. 

Mr. PEMBERTON asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Whether 
his attention has been called to the 
state of the Herne Bay Oyster Fishery ; 
whether it is a fact that the grounds of 
the fishery have not been cultivated for 
twelve months; whether the Company 
have not consequently forfeited their 
rights under their Act of Parliament ; 
and, whether he will give any instruc- 
tions to the Inspector of Fisheries to re- 
port on the subject ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : Sir, I have 
recently received from several fishermen 
and dredgers of Whitstable and its 
neighbourhood a Memorial complaining 
of the non-cultivation of the Herne 
Bay Oyster Fishery. This Memorial 
has been referred for the observations 
of the Company who own the fishery, 
and until I receive their reply I shall 
not be in a position to consider what 
course should properly be taken in the 
matter. The Company, however, do not 
forfeit their rights until a certificate has 
been issued by the Board of Trade, after 
inquiry. 

TITHE COMMUTATION — CORN 

AVERAGES. 

CotonEL WALROND asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, If it is 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to appoint a Select Committee to 
inquire into the question of Tithes ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, the 
Board of Trade have had the subject of 
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the hon. Member’s Question under their 
consideration. They are of opinion that 
while.it would be inexpedient and un- 
desirable to alter the basis of the tithe 
settlement of 1836, yet that the working 
of the Corn Acts, by which the prices 
for calculating the tithe averages are 
obtained, might be improved. A Bill 
for that purpose is in preparation, by 
which it is hoped that, among other 
things, the proportion of corn returned 
to the amounts sold in the markets will 
be increased, and a legal equivalent will 
be fixed for converting the quantities of 
corn sold by weight intoimperial bushels. 
The whole subject is also included among 
those referred to the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture. Under these circum- 
stances, I hope that hon. Members in- 
terested will not press for the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee. 


INDIA — ZORYWARI HOLDINGS, 
MALABAR. 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the Se- 
cretary of State for India, If he would 
state to the House the reasons of the 
Indian Government for raising the 
amount of cess payable on Zorywari 
holdings in Malabar from one anna to 
two annas, as stated in the statement 
exhibiting the moral and material pro- 
gress and condition of India ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, the local cess in Malabar was 
raised from one to two annas per rupee 
of Government land assessment by 
Madras Act I of 1878. From the state- 
ment of objects and reasons to that 
Act, and from the discussion in the 
Madras Legislative Council when it was 
passed, it appears that owing to the 
peculiar tenures of land in Malabar 
the Government land assessment is ex- 
tremely light, its incidence in propor- 
tion to the value of the land being less 
than half that of the assessment in other 
districts. Consequently, the proceeds of 
the local cess, which is proportionate to 
the land assessment, were quite inade- 
quate to the local wants of the district. 
The average yearly local expenditure 
was £57,000, while the local funds 
yielded only £25,000, and the differ- 
ence has hitherto been made up by 
grants from provincial revenue. It was 
thought unjust that the local wants of 
the wealthy district of Malabar should 
thus be supplied from the taxation of 
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other and more heavily burdened dis- 

tricts, the rate of the local cess was con- 

sequently doubled, and its amount is 

now really, though not nominally, equal 

to that paid by other districts. 

INLAND ‘NAVIGATION (IRELAND)— 
NORTHERN NAVIGATION SYSTEM. 


Viscount CRICHTON asked the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, Whether it is 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to appoint a Commission to inquire 
into the Northern Navigation system of 
Ireland, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation contained in the Report of the 
Board of Works (Ireland) Inquiry Com- 
mittee, 1878? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
Sir, the Report to which the Question of 
the noble Lord refers was presented 
nearly two years ago. Although the 
noble Lord has been a Member of the 
late Board of Treasury, it does not ap- 
pear that any steps were taken by the 
Board to carry out the recommendation 
for a Commission to inquire into the 
northern navigation system of Ireland. 
I have not yet had time to enter fully 
into that important question, but should 
doubt whether the present would be a 
favourable moment for instituting the 
inquiry when the time and energies 
of many of those who would have to 
take part in it are fully occupied in deal- 
ing with the measures for the relief of 
distress. 


ARMY—THE PERAK EXPEDITION— 
THE MEDAL. 


CotoneL NORTH asked the Secretary 
of State for War, The cause of the delay 
in issuing the Medal granted by Her 
Majesty on the Ist September 1879, to 
the Officers and Men of the Army who 
took part in the Perak Expedition, and 
when it will be issued ? : 

Mr. CHILDERS, in reply, said, that 
the delay arose from the rolls having 
been sent to India in February last for 
verification; they were expected back 
daily, and on their arrival the distribu- 
tion would be made immediately. 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON, 1854—AME. 
RICAN FISHERIES—THE FORTUNE 
BAY DISPUTE. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, What measures he in- 
tends adopting for the purpose of ar- 
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ranging the claim of the United. States 
Government for 103,000 dollars, the 
amount of damages alleged to have been 
done by Newfoundland fishermen in 
Fortune Bay to the Massachussetts 
Fishery Fleet; further, what steps are 
being adopted for the purpose of abro- 
gating or amending clause 33 of the 

reaty of Washington relative to the Ca- 
nadian and Newfoundland Inshore Fish- 
eries; and, whether the provision of the 
Convention of 1818, which admits Ame- 
rican fishermen to enter British North 
American bays or harbours for the pur- 
pose of shelter, repairing damages, and 
purchase of wood and water, is intended 
to exclude them from going inshore to 
traffic, tranship fish, purchase stores, 
repair nets, and hire seamen ? 

Mr. MACDONALD also asked a 
Question on the same subject. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, a 
demand for compensation for losses sus- 
tained by certain American fishermen 
through the occurrences in Fortune Bay 
in January, 1878, has been put forward 
by the United States Government; the 
exact amount claimed is $105,305 2c. 
There has been no Correspondence be- 
tween the two Governments upon the 
subject during the interval between the 
publication of the last Papers—North 
America, No. 3, 1878—and the presen- 
tation of the claim for compensation. It 
is intended sbortly to lay before Parlia- 
ment further Papers on the subject which 
will contain information on all the points 
referred to in the Question of the hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Gourley), 
the details of which are of a very techni- 
cal character. The delay mentioned in 
the Question of the hon. Member for 
Stafford (Mr. Macdonald) was occasioned 
by the necessity of calling for a Report 
upon the case from the Government of 
Newfoundland, and of submitting cer- 
tain points of law and the voluminous 
documents relating to the controversy to 
the Law Officers of the Crown for their 
opinion. 


FISHERY PIERS (IRELAND). 


Coroner COLTHURST asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether it 
is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to increase the grant made 
annually in aid of Fishery Piers in 
Ireland, and which is now fixed at 
£5,000? 


Mr. Gourley 


{COMMONS} 
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Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, it is proposed, in accordance with 
what I am informed was the intention 
of the late Board of Treasury, to pre- 
sent a Supplementary Estimate in aid of 
fishery piers in Ireland. The annual 
grant for this purpose has for many 
years been fixed at a sum not exveeding 
£5,000. It is, however, proposed to 
anticipate the grants of future years in 
order to aid in the relief of distress in 
the scheduled districts, and in order to 
take advantage of the assistance so 
liberally offered by the Canadian Relief 
Fund Committee and other bodies. Pro- 
visions will be introduced into a measure 
which will be brought in on an early 
day by my right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant to 
enable the works to be taken in hand 
with the least possible delay. The hon. 
Member will understand that in conse- 
quence of the proposed additional grant 
this year it is not the intention of the 
Government to propose any new grant 
for some years. 


LAW OF BANKRUPTCY—LEGISLATION. 

Mr. NORWOOD asked Mr. Attorney 
General, If the Government propose to 
introduce this Session any measure for 
the amendment of the Law of Bank- 
ruptey ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, that the 
Government were most anxious to facili- 
tate measures to improve the Law of 
Bankruptcy, but that they had not had 
sufficient time to prepare and bring in a 
Bill which they thought would satisfac- 
torily deal with that important subject. 
But he understood that his hon. Friend 
the Member for Kendal (Mr. Whitwell) 
had prepared and was about to introduce 
a Bankruptcy Bill, and that another hon. 
Member intended to submit to the House 
a Bill very similar to that of the late 
Government. If it were thought right 
to refer those Bills to a Select Committee, 
the Government would do all they could 
to facilitate its labours; but how far 
legislation could be effected in the pre- 
sent Session must depend upon the 
nature and the time of the Committee’s 
Report—also upon the state of Public 
Business. 


LAND REFORM—LEGISLATION. 
Mr. BAXTER asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, with reference to a 
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Resolution on the Notice Paper of the 
last Session of the last Parliament de- 
claring 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, the Land 
Laws of the United Kingdom, in respect to 
entail, primogeniture, settlements, and transfer, 
and in other particulars, are not ina satisfactory 
state, and require the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government with a view to their alteration,” 


whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, at an early con- 
venient period, to deal comprehensively 
with this whole subject, and in the spirit 
of the Resolution referred to ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, there are, 
undoubtedly, a very large number of 
matters relating to the occupation, de- 
notation, and transfer of land, the regis- 
tration of transactions, and other points 
which, by the confession of all parties, 
require careful attention; and it is in 
the knowledge of the House that in the 
last Parliament four Bills were intro- 
duced by the Lord Chancellor of the late 
Government for the purpose of dealing 
with a number of those points. I be- 
lieve it is theoretically known to us that 
these Bills have been re-introduced. Her 
Majesty’s Government speedily became 
aware that it would not be possible for 
them to deal with the most important 
portions of the subject during the pre- 
sent short Session; but, admitting the 
great importance of the portion which 
relates to the damage done to what is 
popularly known as ‘‘ ground game,” 
we have thought that that admits of 
treatment during the present Session. 
With regard to the other subjects, un- 
doubtedly the Government consider that 
they have great claims upon our careful 
attention, and that they will be best 
considered in connection with one an- 
other ; and, though I cannot say at the 
present time when Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will call upon the House to 
allow them to submit the results to their 
consideration, yet, undoubtedly, it is 
their intention not to allow the Recess 
to go past without giving consideration 
of the fullest nature to those subjects, 
and they cherish the hope that they 
may be able ata very early period here- 
after to submit the results to the con- 
sideration of the House. I may say, 
we are not yet aware what proceedings 
may take place in the other House of 
Parliament with respect to legislation ; 
and, therefore, I shall not be expected to 
make any distinct announcement at the 
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present time as to the course we may 
take in case Bills of that sort are sent 
down to us from the House of Lords. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND)— 
RELIEF WORKS. 


Masor NOLAN asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, If it is at present legal 
for the county surveyor, or for any 
official of the Board of Works, to execute, 
in whole or in part, those relief works 
which have been passed by the baronial 
sessions, but for which no contractor has 
been found to tender, or for which the 
contractor has refused to execute his 
tender; and, if it is not legal, will the 
Government take immediate steps to 
enable such works to be at once put in 
hand? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
Sir, the Baard of Works have no autho- 
rity whatever to execute any works 
under the Relief of Distress (Ireland) 
Act. In cases where presentments have 
been made by the baronial sessions for 
works, but for the execution of which no 
tender has been received within the 
amount, of the presentment, or where the 
contractor refuses to execute the work, 
the Irish Government have been advised 
that in such cases the secretary of the 
Grand Jury should convene another meet- 
ing of the sessions, which it is his duty 
to do under the 9th clause of the ‘ In- 
structions for the Justices,” &c., issued 
under the authority of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, for the re-consideration of such 
presentments, and for making arrange- 
ments for these works being proceeded 
with under the direction of the county 
surveyor. 


TURKEY—THE SLAVE TRADE TREATY. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If the Treaty for the suppression of the 
slave trade, signed some time ago by 
the Sultan, and mentioned in the Queen’s 
Speech of 5th February, is still unrati- 
fied; and, if it be the fact as stated in 
foreign newspapers that it contains a 
clause stipulating that captured ships or 
slaves are to be handed over to Turkish 
authorities for adjudication; and, if so, 
whether some more impartial tribunal 
could not still be arranged for ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
Treaty referred to in the Question of the 
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hon. Member for Glasgow has been 
actually ratified by the Queen, and also 
by the Sultan; but on account of a 
technical informality—the insertion of 
the French text only and not the English 
in the Turkish ratification, the latter has 
been referred back to Constantinople for 
correction. The Treaty provides for re- 
ciprocal treatment—that is to say, it 
agrees that— 

“British cruisers may visit, search, and, if 
necessary, detain any Ottoman vessel which 
may be found engaged in the traffic in African 
slaves,”’ 
and hand it over to the nearest or most 
convenient Ottoman authority, while, on 
the other hand, “all vessels navigating 
under the British flag in the Red Sea,” 
and other Turkish waters— 
= «Which may be found engaged in the traffic 
in African slaves, may be seized ‘and detained 
by the Ottoman authorities or cruisers; but it 
is agreed that the vessel and its cargo shall, 
together with its crew, be handed over to the 
nearest British authority for trial.’’ 


It is further provided that the “‘ captured 
slaves shall be released by the Ottoman 
authorities.” 


CHINA—THE CHEFOO CONVENTION. 


Mr. AtpermMan M‘ARTHUR asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Government will 
lay upon the Table of the House the re- 
maining portion of Sir Thomas Wade’s 
Report on the Chefoo Convention, and 
any correspondence they may have had 
on the subject with our own authorities, 
and also with the Chinese Govern- 
ment ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
remaining portion of Sir Thomas Wade’s 
Report has not yet been received, and 
the recent Correspondence upon the sub- 
ject is of too incomplete a character to be 
presented to Parliament at present. 


AFGHANISTAN — THE WAR — APPOR- 
TIONMENT OF EXPENSES. 


Mr. CROSS asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, When he will be prepared 
to make any statement to the House as 
to the apportionment of the expenses of 
the Afghan War between the Treasuries 
of England and India? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I do not 
think the information is yet sufficiently 
matured to allow me to give a very dis- 
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tinct answer on this subject; but un- 
doubtedly what I hope is that we shall 
be able to put the House in possession 
of our views on the matter within a 
reasonable time. That reasonable time 
I am afraid, however, cannot arrive until 
after the expected arrival of certain de- 
spatches alluded to the other evening by 
my noble Friend the Secretary of State 
for India, and antil we have had time 
to consider the contents and bearing of 
those despatches. 


Regulation—Legislation. 


THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY COMMIS. 
SION—THE EVIDENCE. 


Mr. CHARLES ROUNDELL asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government will lay 
upon the Table the evidence taken be- 
fore the Oxford University Commis- 
sioners, so as to afford full opportunity 
for the consideration thereof before any 
statute of the Commissioners is sub- 
mitted to Parliament? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, he 
had learned from the late Chairman of 
the Oxford University Commissioners 
that there would be no objection to lay 
before Parliament the evidence taken by 
the Commission prior to any Bill based 
upon their recommendations being sub- 
mitted. 


THAMES TRAFFIC REGULATION— 
LEGISLATION, 


Mr. THOROLD ROGERS asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to bring in a Bill 
for the regulation of the Thames Navi- 
gation, in accordance with or in pur- 
suance of the Report of the Thames 
Traffic Committee, 1579? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : Sir, it would 
be impossible to legislate in the direc- 
tion alluded to by the hon. Member 
during the present Session, as the time 
for giving the requisite notices has 
passed, and I have not yet had time to 
make myself acquainted with the merits 
of the case. I will, however, consider 
the Papers in the course of the next few 
days; and if the hon. Member will re- 
peat his Question a fortnight hence I 
shall hope to be able to state whether 
the Government intend to legislate in 
this matter next Session, 
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BREWERS’ LICENCES—REPORT OF THE 
DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE. 


Srr EDWARD WATKIN asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, When the 
Departmental Committee’s Report on 
Brewers’ Licences will be presented to 
the House? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
Sir, I have to state that it is not the 
ordinary rule to present to Parliament 
the Reports of Departmental Commit- 
tees, which are regarded as confidential. 
As, however, the Brewers’ Licence In- 
quiry Committee was appointed in pur- 
suance of an undertaking given to the 
House by the right hon. Gentleman the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer, I pro- 
pose to present their Report, and it will 
very shortly be in the hands of hon. 
Members ? 


NAVY—LOSS OF H.MS. “ATALANTA.” 


Mr. BENTINCK asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, What is the highest 
degree of north latitude to which the 
search for H.M.S. ‘ Atalanta” has been 
up to this time extended; and, whether 
it is the intention of the Board of Ad- 
miralty to prosecute any further search 
for the missing ship in more northerly 
latitudes than those to which the search 
has hitherto been extended ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, as I 
stated on Friday last, Her Majesty’s 
ship Blanche is now making inquiries 
to the northward and eastward of the 
Newfoundland banks in latitude about 
52 N. No further inquiries will be in- 
stituted by the Admiralty beyond those 
I indicated in my answer on Friday. 
The noble Lord the Member for Chiches- 
ter (Lord Henry Lennox) will perhaps 
allow me, at the same time, to answer 
the Question which stands in his name 
on the Paper, Whether I am able to 
state generally the scope of the inquiry 
proposed to be held into the case of the 
‘‘ Atalanta ;’’ and, whether I am able to 
give an assurance to the House that 
such inquiry shall be conducted by 
thoroughly independent authorities? It 
has been decided by the Admiralty to 
appoint a Committee to inquire into the 
circumstances attending the loss of the 
Atalanta. The Committee will be in- 


structed to report their opinion as to the 
stability, seaworthiness, and efficiency 
of the ship ; also whether she was in all 
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respects equipped and manned so as to 
fit her for the service on which she was 
employed. The Committee will consist 
.of five Members, of whom three will be 
naval officers and two civilians. The 
three naval officers will be Admiral 
Ryder, the Commander-in-Chief at 
Portsmouth, Vice Admiral Randolph, 
and Staff Captain Batt. Mr. Rothery, 
the able head of the Wreck Commis- 
sion, who has more experience of such 
inquiries than any other living person, 
has consented to serve on the Commit- 
tee, and the other Member will be Mr. 
Waymouth, the secretary of Lloyd’s, 
who has been nominated on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Chapman, the chair- 
man of Lloyd’s. The inquiry will bean 
open one, as in the case of a court mar- 
tial. I am unable to state at present 
whether it will be held in London or at 
Portsmouth. 


METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY— 
LEGISLATION. 


Mr. RITCHIE asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment propose to deal with the ques- 
tion of the Metropolitan Water Supply 
within the present Session ; and, if so, 
when a proposition on the subject will 
be laid before the House ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Will the hon. 
Member kindly postpone this Question 
for three or four days? If he will put 
it again on Thursday or Friday, I shall, 
perhaps, be better able to answer him. 


CENTRAL AFRICA—THE BLANTYRE 
MISSION. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a pamphlet, written by Mr. Chirnside, 
F.R.G.S., charging the Blantyre Mis- 
sionaries in Central Africa with having 
executed one native under circumstances 
of aggravated cruelty, and attempted to 
execute another for assumed complicity 
in a supposed murder, with having 
flogged another native to death, with 
torturing others by imprisonment and 
the lash, and acting so as to excite the 
hostility of the neighbouring tribes 
against Europeans; whether he is 
aware that this execution and frequent 
floggings have been admitted by a de- 
fender of the missionaries ; and, whether 
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he will have the charges inquired into 
and also consider the propriety of taking 
steps to check and discourage deeds of 
violence at the hands of uncommissioned 
Europeans in Africa ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
Lord Granville has received a copy of 
the pamphlet in question, and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Consul at Mozambique has also 
reported that he had received personal 
representations from Mr. Chirnside to 
the same effect as the statements now 
published. Mr. Consul O’Neill has 
written to. Mr. Macdonald, the manager 
of the Blantyre mission, to inquire into 
the truth of the charges brought against 
the mission, and Lord Granville is 
awaiting the receipt of the explanations 
which may be afforded to Mr. O’Neill on 
the matter. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—THE 
DERBY DAY. 


Mr. R. POWER (for Mr. Cuarii) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
If he intends upon Tuesday next to move, 
That the House, at its rising, do adjourn 
until Thursday ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I believe 
that during the later years of the last 
Parliament there was either an engage- 
ment or understanding that for the 
future Her Majesty’s Government would 
not bring its influence to bear upon the 
decision of this important question, so 
that it might receive the free and un- 
biassed consideration of the House. That 
is the course which, on the whole, we 
think would be the most desirable one 
to pursue ; and, consequently, there will 
be absolute freedom of choice, not preju- 
diced in any way by the intervention of 
the Government, in regard to any pro- 
posal that may be made on the subject. 

Mr. R. POWER: In consequence of 
the answer given to this Question by the 
right hon. Gentleman, I beg to give 
Notice, on the part of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid-Lincolnshire, that 
he will te-morrow move that the House, 
at its rising, do adjourn until Thursday. 

Strr WILFRID LAWSON: I beg 
to give Notice that I shall move to nega- 
tive the Resolution. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACT, 1878. 


Mr. J. HOWARD asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether his 
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attention has been directed to the report 
of a speech by the junior Member for 
Oxfordshire at an agricultural meeting 
held in the city of Oxford last week ; 
and, whether there is any intention upon 
the part of the Government to repeal 
“The Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Act, 1878,”’ or any portions thereof? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, my attention 
has been called to the report of the 
speech referred to; but I may say, on 
the part of the Government, that there 
is no intention to repeal the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act, 1878, or any 
part thereof. That Act was greatly 
modified in its progress through this 
House, and the compromise arrived at 
appears to have given general satisfac- 
tion. The Government have no desire 
or intention to diminish the safeguards 
against foreign contagion. 


THE COMPANIES OF THE CITY OF 
LONDON—COMMISSION OF INQUIRY. 


Mr. FIRTH asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to introduce at an early date 
a Bill providing for the appointment of 
a Commission with statutory powers of 
inquiry into the charters, powers, trusts, 
income, and expenditure of the Livery 
Companies of the City of London ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is, Sir, the 
opinion of the Government that the time 
has come when Parliament should be 
put in possession of full information upon 
the subject to which the Question refers. 
With respect to the manner of obtaining 
that information, I would beg the hon. 
Member to have the kindness to allow 
us a little time before asking for an ex- 
planation. That is a point which is 
under our consideration, and in regard 
to which we shall desire to adopt the 
course which, on the whole, we may 
think most feasible. 


UNIVERSITY (IRELAND) ACT, 1879— 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION—THE 
SENATE. 


Mr. P. MARTIN asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Have any meet- 
ings of the Senate appointed under the ~ 
provisions of the University (Ireland) 
Act, 1879, been as yet held, and have 
the Senate prepared any scheme for the 
better advancement of University Edu- 




















cation in Ireland; if not, can he state 
why such meetings have not been held 
and the scheme prepared; and, when 
does he anticipate such scheme will be 
prepared and forwarded to the Lord 
Lieutenant ? : 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: No meeting 
of the Senate of the Irish University 
has yet been held; in fact, there could 
not be anything done until the return to 
Ireland of the Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity—the Duke of Abercorn—who is ex- 
pected to be back before long. The 
Charter provides that the Chancellor 
should be present before any official act 
is done; but that in his absence the 
Vice Chancellor may exercise all his 
functions. The Charter also provides 
that the Vice Chancellor should be 
elected by the Senate at their first 
meeting. That first meeting has not 
yet taken place, in the absence of the 
Chancellor; and, consequently, no Vice 
Chancellor is appointed, or could take 
his place. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACT (WOMEN) 
—RE-APPOINTMENT OF SELECT 
COMMITTEE. 


Mr. STANSFELD asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to propose the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of this House upon the Con- 
tagious Diseases Act (Women), in con- 
tinuation of the Committee which sat 
towards the close of last Parliament, and 
which recommended the appointment of 
another Committee in the new Parlia- 
ment? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, it 
was the intention of the Government to 
take steps for the re-appointment of the 
Committee on the Act referred to by the 
right hon. Gentleman. 


IRELAND—NATIONAL SCHOOL 
TEACHERS—INCREASE OF SALARY. 
Mr. MELDON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, When the increase to 
salaries of the Irish National Teachers, 
promised to them in August last in order 
to enable them to pay the contributions 
towards the pension funds, will be paid? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I find that 
on the 1st instant the Commissioners of 
National Education received final Trea- 
sury authority to pay the teachers, and 
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on the same date a Circular was issued 
to the managers and teachers of National 
Schools to the effect that the Commis- 
sioners were prepared to receive appli- 
cations for the amount of the increased 
payments for the quarter ending March 
31st last. I hope the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has seen the Circular. 


INDIA—GUARANTEED INDIAN 
RAILWAYS, 


Mr. NORWOOD asked the Secretary 
of State for India, If he will lay upon 
the Table ofthe House the Report of the 
Departmental Committee on the engage- 
ment of Freight for account of the gua- 
ranteed Indian Railways, which was 
promised by the then Under Secretary 
in March of last year? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, with regard to the Report of the De- 
partmental Committee the matter stands 
thus. On the 10th of March last year, 
the hon. Member for Mid-Lincolnshire 
said that a small Departmental Com- 
mittee would be appointed, and added, 
“T will lay their Report, when received, 
on the Table.” On the 26th February 
this year the hon. Member said that, al- 
though he had stated that he would lay 
the Report on the Table, when the in- 
quiry was made it was found that part 
at least of the evidence could only be 
obtained on the promise of secrecy; and 
it would, therefore, be impossible to pro- 
duce it. Inowhave referred the matter 
back to the Members of the Committee 
who represented the India Office, for the 
purpose of ascertaining from them what 
portion of the evidence was obtained 
under promise of secrecy, and whether 
they can suggest any means, by the 
omission of names, or in any other way, 
whereby it would be possible to lay the 
Report, or a portion of it, on the Table 
of the House. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING—THE 
PROVINCIAL PRESS, 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, If he has 
found among the Papers there an Esti- 
mate, which had been prepared and was 
to have been submitted to the House by 
his predecessor, to cover the cost of cer- 
tain alterations proposed to be made in 
the gallery, for the purpose of enabling 
Mr. Speaker to give some accommoda; 
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tion to reporters for provincial news- 
papers; and, if that Estimate is to be 
submitted this Session ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
Sir, I am informed that the question of 
finding additional accommodation for 
reporters of the proceedings of this 
House had been under the consideration 
of the late Government; but no final de- 
cision had been taken with respect to it. 
The subject will, I have no doubt, oc- 
cupy the early attention of my right 
hon. Friend the First Commissioner of 
Works ; but it would, under any circum- 
stances, be impossible to begin the neces- 
sary work until the close of the present 
Session. 


Afghanistan.— 


PARLIAMENT—MEMBERS’ SEATS IN 
THIS HOUSE. 


Mr. Serseant SIMON said, he wished 
to put to the Speaker a Question which 
related to the convenience of hon. Mem- 
bers of the House. Since he had entered 
the House, some years ago, he found 
that the arrangement existed by which 
those hon. Members who were present 
at prayers became entitled to the seat 
which they occupied at the time for the 
whole of the evening. But even with 
that arrangement hon. Members found 
in the last Parliament that they had to 
come down two or three hours before 
the meeting of the House. He had 
known cases of hon. Members coming 
down at 10 o’clock in the morning, 
placing their hats on the seats which 
they desired to occupy, and then walk- 
ing about with caps on their heads. 
Now it was impossible for a great 
many hon. Members of the House to 
sacrifice the whole day in order to secure 
a seat at prayer time. That very day, 
when the House met at 4 o’clock, he him- 
self came down at about half-past 12 and 
found a number of seats with hats placed 
in the most convenient positions for 
Members wishing to address the House. 
He was, of course, aware of the insuffi- 
ciency of the accommodation in the 
House for all its Members; and his ob- 
ject in rising was to ask the Speaker 
whether he could do anything of his own 
authority to enable a Member to secure 
a seat for the evening without sacrificing 
the whole day for the purpose ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: In answer to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, I have 
only to express my regret that any hon. 
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Member of this House suffers any incon- 
venience from the want of space. An 
hon. Member has this very day given 
Notice to call the attention of the House 
to this matter, and the House will then 
have an opportunity of expressing its 
opinion upon it. I have no authority, 
without orders or instructions from the 
House, to deal with the question. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON begged to give 
Notice that he would move a Resolution 
on the subjeet. 


Explanation. 


AFGHANISTAN.—EXPLANATION. 


Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, as I have observed that there is 
some difference in the reports given in the 
various newspapers of an answer which 
I gave to a Question on Friday last, and 
as the subject is a very important one, I 
think it is desirable that I should repeat 
what I said on that occasion, and, with 
the permission of the House, perhaps I 
may add one or two words in explana- 
tion. I said, in answer, I think, to my 
hon. Friend the Member for Hull (Mr. 
Norwood), who asked me what measures 
the Government were going to take for 
the purpose of putting an end to the hos- 
tilities in Afghanistan, that Lord Ripon 
had gone out fully acquainted with the 
views of Her Majesty’s Government and 
the policy which they desired to pursue, 
so far as they were able to form an opi- 
nion up to the present time. I added, 
I believe, that it was the desire of Her 
Majesty’s Government to bring the mili- 
tary operations to a close, and to effect 
the retirement of the troops at the 
earliest possible moment from Afghan 
territory. That is, I need scarcely say, 
our anxious desire. The statement. 
however, is one which cannot be made 
without certain qualifications. There 
are considerations of great importance, 
with regard to the health of the troops, 
which must be taken into account in 
determining the time at which their 
retirement is possible. I may further 
state that of course regard must be had 
to any engagements which may havo 
been entered into in the name of Her 
Majesty, and to which the honour of the 
country is committed. How far such 
engagements have been made, and to 
what extent we are committed, we are 
not at present in a position definitely to 





; State to the House; but I must say that 
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not probable that it will be possible to 
effect so early a retirement from Canda- 
har as from Cabul and Northern and 
Eastern Afghanistan. I may further 
observe that whenever we may be able 
to effect this retirement regard must be 
paid to the protection of those Chiefs and 
Tribes who have rendered assistance to 
our troops. It is obvious that a great 
many of those might be placed in a 
position of very great danger if our 
troops were to retire without making 
adequate arrangements for the protection 
of those who have extended assistance 
and goodwill to us. Subject to these 
qualifications and others which it is not 
possible for me to state at the present 
time, I can only say that itis the earnest 
wish of Her Majesty’s Government that 
the retirement of the troops from Afghan- 
istan should be effected at the earliest 
possible moment. 


Parliamentary 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


In reply to Sir Srarrorp Norrucore, 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, it was pro- 
posed to take Supply on Thursday. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—oQo— 


PARLIAMENTARY OATH (MR. 
BRADLAUGH). 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [Z1st May], 


“That, in the opinion of this House, Mr. 
Bradlaugh, Member for Northampton, ought 
not to be allowed to take the Oath which he 
now requires to be administered to him, in con- 
sequence of his having previously claimed, at 
the Table of the House, to make an Affirmation 
or Declaration instead of the Oath prescribed 
by Law, founding his claim upon the terms of 
the Act 29 and 30 Vic. c. 19, and the Evidence 
Amendment Acts of 1869 and 1870, and on the 
ground that under the provisions of those Acts 
the presiding Judge, at a trial, has been satis- 
fied that the taking of an Oath would have no 
binding effect on his conscience,’’—(Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolf.) 


And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from the word “ 'That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it be referred to a Select Committee, to con- 
sider and report their opinion to the House whe- 
ther the House has any right, founded on prece- 
dent or otherwise, by Resolution to prevent a 
duly elected Member, who is willing to take the 
Oath prescribed by the Act 29 and 30 Vic. c. 19, 
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and 31 and 32 Vic. c. 72, from so doing; and, 
if they are of opinion that the House has such 
right, further to report on what grounds it is 


competent to the House to prevent such Mem- 
ber from taking the Oath,”"—(Mr. Gladstone,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 
Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 


said, that it must be a matter of satis- 
faction to the House that the debate on 
this matter had not concluded on Friday 
evening, but that time had been given 
for the question to be considered in all 
its bearings, and for its gravity to be 
appreciated, not only by the House, 
but by the public out-of-doors. It 
was his opinion that the question 
whether Mr. Bradlaugh should be al- 
lowed to take the Oath was not one 
which could with any propriety be rele- 
gated to a Select Committee. There 
was nothing complicated in the nature 
of the question. There was no evidence 
to be taken in regard to matters of 
fact; it seemed to him to be a matter of 
principle which ought to be decided 
by what Lord Beaconsfield once well 
described as the ‘‘ unerring instinct of 
the House of Commons.” The ques- 
tion, although a grave one, was a very 
simple one. It was, should the Oath of 
Allegiance be administered to an indi- 
vidual who had thought it his duty 
to publicly declare beforehand, coram 
populo, that the Oath of Allegiance could 
have no binding effect upon his con- 
science, and who told the House of Com- 
mons that that Oath was based upon the 
idlest of superstitions, upon a mummery 
and a mockery which were degrading 
and absurd. That was the position Mr. 
Bradlaugh had taken up; and he (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) maintained that if 
the House allowed him to take the Oath 
they would, to a certain extent, acquiesce 
in Mr. Bradlaugh’s opinions. In this 
way they would acquiesce—by such a 
proceeding the House would admit that 
one of its own Members might, with 
right, law, and justice on his side, call 
God to witness that he was a true and 
loyal subject, and at the same time pro- 
claim that the God whom he called upon 
was to him an incomprehensible non- 
entity, and that he would not so call 
upon Him if it were: not for the civil 
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disabilities which would otherwise attach 
to him. Moreover, he added that the 
taking of the Oath could not affect in any 
degree his conduct as a Member of Par- 
liament. Now, what was the natural 
result of such an admission? It appeared 
to him that the House would be unable 
to preserve solemn forms in the efficacy 
of which it did not sincerely believe ; 
and they could not sincerely believe in 
solemn forms which they allowed to be 
trampled upon and held up to public 
scorn by one of their own Members. But 
a great deal more followed. If the House 
allowed the Oath of Allegiance to be thus 
treated, and if the House admitted that 
Members of the House might declare, 
with all the authority which a Parlia- 
mentary position gave, with right, law, 
and justice on their side, that the words 
‘So help me God” were merely a ridi- 
culous and superstitious invocation, ut- 
terly devoid of any moral force, then the 
whole connection between the proceed- 
ings of Parliament and a Divine sanction 
was in danger; and the idea, he might 
almost say the faith, which had for cen- 
turies animated the House of Commons 
that its proceedings were under the super- 
vision and would be guided by the wis- 
dom of a beneficent Providence, lost all 
its force. It could not be doubted, and 
history could prove, that when persons, 
and even nations, suffered what were be- 
lieved to be their most cherished con- 
victions to be trampled upon and insulted 
and held up to public derision they could 
not be far from abandoning those con- 
victions. He did not know how it might 
be with the Liberal Party; but from the 
opinions he had been able to gather from 
many quarters, he was convinced that by 
agreat majority of the people of the coun- 
try the triumph of Mr. Bradlaugh in this 
matter would be regarded with feelings 
of shame and grief. It was not for that 
that the Liberal Party was placed in a 
position of such power and had the con- 
fidence of the couutry given to it; and 
although the House never had been, and 
he trusted never would be, a place for 
the discussion of matters of abstract 
theology or questions of doctrine or of 
dogma, still, on the other hand, hon. 
Members opposite were not returned in 
such numbers in order that the House 
of Commons might become a place where 
the solemn forms and practices of the 
Ohristian religion might be safely de- 
rided, and the existence of a God publicly 
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and with scorn denied. It was a question 
which must be decided upon general 
principles chiefly, it was a question in 
which very great and very vital prin- 
ciples were involved, and they must not 
allow pettifogging technicalities to be 
introduced into the discussion by Law 
Officers, who were apt to confuse the 
proceedings of this House with the pro- 
ceedings of the Old Bailey. It had been 
the proudest boast of the Commons of 
England that, however great their poli- 
tical differences might be, they were at 
any rate united in one sentiment—that 
of loyalty to the Crown; and they gladly 
testified to that fact when they took the 
Oath of Allegiance at the Table. But 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s ideas of loyalty were 
in one respect analogous to his ideas on 
religion. They were widely different 
from ours. In a book which he had 
written, which he had endeavoured to 
circulate far and wide, entitled Zhe Jm- 
peachment of the House of Brunswick, 
and which, he observed, had reached a 
sixth edition, Mr. Bradlaugh had laid 
down the principle that it was within 
the inherent competence of the House, 
without any precedent. transaction to 
justify it, and on its own Motion, to vote 
the deposition of the Royal Family, and 
to substitute any other form of Govern- 
ment which might seem good. He would 
quote one passage as a fair specimen of 
the contents of that book— 


* T loathe these small German breest-bestarred 
wanderers, whose only merit is their loving 
hatred of one another. In their own land they 
vegetate and wither unnoticed. Here we pay 
them highly to marry and perpetuate a pauper 
prince race. If they do nothing, they are good; 
if they do ill, loyalty gilds the vice till it looks 
like yirtue.”’ 


From such sentiments it might be seen 
that if Mr. Bradlaugh were now ad- 
mitted to take the Oath he might base 
his Parliamentary career on principles 
which all other hon. Members were pre- 
cluded from entertaining by their belief 
in the sanctity of that very Oath, but 
which he could adopt in the House and 
the country with all possible freedom, 
because he had declared beforehand that 
in his eyes the Oath was a mere idle 
form which could not bind his conscience, 
and therefore would not govern his prin- 
ciples or guide his conduct. It might be 
that, even if that were true, no evil said 
could arise from the action of one man; 


but he (Lord Randolph Churchill) took a 
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different view. The Oath testified alike 
to the sense of loyalty and of religion 
on the part of a Member, both of which 
were derided by Mr. Bradlaugh; and if, 
under the guidance of the Prime Minis- 
ter, the House admitted him by allow- 
ing him to take the Oath, it became 
an absolute impossibility that either 
loyalty or religion could occupy in the 
minds of Members of Parliament or 
of the English people the same lofty, un- 
shaken, and unassailable position which 
they had occupied without interrup- 
tion down to the present day. He 
could not think that that could be 
the policy of the Liberal Party; but 
although it was of course possible that 
the Conservative Party, and others who 
agreed with the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff), might 
be placed in a minority on the question, 
still they should have the satisfaction of 
feeling that in the sentiments which 
they uttered, and in the action which 
they took upon it, they were in complete 
accord with an overwhelming majority 
of the English people. The right hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright) seemed to think hon. Members 
on the Opposition Benches were making 
an unnecessary fuss over what he em- 
phasized as their Oath, as distinguished 


‘from what he called his Affirmation ; but 


what would the right hon. Gentleman 
have felt had Mr. Bradlaugh said— 
‘‘ Well, as I object to a superstitious 
Oath, and as one must bea Quaker or a 
Moravian in order to be allowed to make 
an Affirmation, I hereby declare thatI am 
a member of the Society of Friends, and 
claim to affirm accordingly.”” Would he 
not have been outraged, and would not 
the whole Society of Friends have been 
outraged, by sucha declaration? There 
would have been a most withering denun- 
ciation on the part of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman of such a proceeding. Yet the 
present case was still more serious. The 
hon. Member for Northampton claimed 
to take the Oath, and, in doing so, he 
outraged all hon. Gentlemen who be- 
lieved in its sanctity and efficacy just in 
the same, way as he would have out- 
raged the Society of Friends by declaring 
himself to be one of their body for the 
mere purpose of taking his seat in the 
House and claiming to make their Affir- 
mation. In this case the hon. Member 
for Northampton outraged the feelings 
not merely of members of the Church 
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of England or of the Society of Friends, 
but of all men and women who be- 
lieved in an immortal God. As for 
the rights of the constituents of North- 
ampton, he (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
was not disposed to recommend the 
House to be very much exercised on 
the matter. They did not elect this 
Gentleman in the dark. It was quite 
true that the morality and the piety of 
Mr, Bradlaugh were guaranteed to 
them by the hon. Member for Bristol 
(Mr. Samuel Morley), who was much 
respected by the great Nonconformist 
Body for his sense of religion and his 
piety, and it was equally true that the 
loyalty of Mr. Bradlaugh was guaranteed 
to them by the right hon, Gentleman 
the Member for Clackmannanshire (Mr, 
Adam). Atthesametime, astheright hon, 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster told the House the other 
night, the whole history of this man, 
political, literary, and religious, was 
placed before the constituents of North- 
ampton during the heat of an election 
contest in the minutest detail. He 
had been told that Mr. Bradlaugh had 
flaunted his opinions before the consti- 
tuents, who deliberately elected him as 
their Member. On their heads, there- 
fore, must rest the responsibility of any 
action which this House might take. 
The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster had tried to alarm the House by 
citing the case of John Wilkes; but 
would the right hon. Gentleman assert 
that there was the slightest analogy be- 
tween John Wilkes and Mr. Bradlaugh ? 
The House should not suffer itself to be 
deluded by such chimeras. He (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) hoped he should not 
be deemed presumptuous if he ventured 
to make an appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government. He had a conviction that 
there was not any Member of the House 
who viewed Mr. Bradlaugh’s opinions 
with greater horror and aversion than 
the First Lord of the Treasury. He 
would appeal to the right hon. Gentle- 
man to abandon the position he had 
somewhat lightly taken up and not to 
seek to evade a great question by a trans- 
parent and obvious device. The right 
hon. Gentleman had behind him a great 
majority, which in his hands might, no 
doubt, be the means of promoting the 
best and the highest interests of the 
country. ‘‘Do not,’ he would say to 
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the right hon. Gentleman, ‘‘let it be in 
our power to say that the first use you 
made of that powerful weapon was to 
mark it with an indelible stain, and that 
the first time you led the Liberal Party 
through the Lobby in this new Parlia- 
ment was for the purpose of placing on 
those Benchesopposite an avowed Atheist 
and a professedly disloyal person.” 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS said, that 
if the question before the House had 
been as stated by the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) whether an avowed Atheist, 
who openly declared that the Oath was 
a mere empty form, having no binding 
effect on his conscience, should be allowed 
to go through the form, he should have 
concurred with the noble Lord in saying 
that that was a question to be decided 
by the House itself, and not one to be 
remitted to a Select Committee ; and, in- 
deed, he concurred in most of the ab- 
stract propositions and sentiments pro- 
pounded by the noble Lord, but ven- 
tured to think that this painful and deli- 
eate subject would, before it was finally 
disposed of, give rise to two most im- 
portant questions, and questions not 
exclusively within the jurisdiction of the 
House to determine. That being so, it 
was necessary for the dignity of the 
House that they should proceed with 
the utmost care and caution ; and it was 
desirable, before coming to a final deci- 
sion, to obtain the preliminary assist- 
ance of a Select Committee. The terms 
of the proposed Reference to the Select 
Committee, as at present framed, -were 
imperfect and very unsatisfactory. That 
remark was applicable not only to 
the Amendment of the Prime Minister 
already before the House, but also to 
the Amendment of which Notice had 
been given by the Attorney General. 
Two questions, he thought, would arise 
One was a pure question of law. It 
was this—If a person presented him- 
self to take the Oath, avowing that it 
was a meaningless form without binding 
effect on his conscience, would the cir- 
cumstances of his uttering the solemn 
words with his lips be a taking of the 
Oath? This important question he did 
not wish to prejudge, although he enter- 
tained a very clear opinion with regard 
to it. In the Courts of Law the Judges 
refused to allow the oath to be adminis- 
tered to persons of tender years, with- 
out first questioning them to ascertain, 
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not, indeed, whether they could utter 
the words with their lips, but whether 
they appreciated the real nature of the 
solemn act they were about to perform. 
So, again, if a person in the witness- 
box were to announce that he did not 
believe in the existence of a Supreme 
Being, and that the taking of an oath 
had no binding effect on his conscience, 
he was disqualified from going through 
the farce and the form of doing that 
which he himself had announced was 
nothing. It would not, in fact, be the 
taking of the oath within the true mean- 
ing of the law. The taking of the oath 
was not the mere utterance of words by 
the lips, but the expression of a solemn 
declaration from the heart and con- 
science of the man calling God to witness 
that he was speaking the truth. This 
was a question of the greatest import- 
ance, lying at the foundation of the un- 
fortunate issue now raised; and it was 
entirely ignored by the terms of the 
proposed Reference to the Committee, 
which begged the whole question by as- 
suming that Mr. Bradlaugh was ready 
to take the Oath. The second question 
was, perhaps, of still greater importance, 
of greater difficulty, and even of greater 
delicacy. It was this. What were the 
real facts and circumstances under which 
Mr. Bradlaugh advanced to the Table 
and proposed to go through the form of 
taking the Oath? Hon. Members had 
referred to facts of which he was in 
entire ignorance. He had never seen 
the book which was quoted by the noble 
Lord, nor had he read Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
speeches to his constituents. Indeed, 
he was ignorant as to Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
opinions generally. He might likewise 
remind the House that it was decided 
in the Queen’s case—and, as he thought, 
wisely decided—that a man about to be 
sworn was himself the final judge and 
arbiter of what was his conscientious be- 
lief as to the existence of a Supreme 
Being, and of the binding nature of. the 
Oath upon his conscience. If, then, a 
man did solemnly and seriously declare 
that he believed in the existence of a 
God, and that an oath did bind his 
conscience, that was conclusive on the 
subject. The majority of hon. Members 
were ignorant of the relevant facts of 
this case, and wanted to know what they 
were. It was not sufficient to know 
what opinions Mr. Bradlaugh might 
have held ten years, or ten weeks, ot 
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even. ten days ago. He might have 
changed them within either of those 
times; and, in the darkest periods of 
religious oppression and superstitious 
bigotry, an opportunity was always 
given a man to re-consider or recant his 
opinion. The greatest unbeliever was 
allowed to re-consider his opinions, to 
recall his words, and to submit himself 
to the tribunal he had offended and to 
recant. What hon. Member in the 
House would object if this Gentleman 
came forward now in a repentant atti- 
tude? [Laughter from the Opposition. | 
That laughter was an evil omen as to 
the spirit in which hon. Members were 
approaching that question. If they sin- 
cerely believed in the reality and solem- 
nity of the proceeding, why should 
they deride the idea that a man might 
say he repented of his evil thoughts and 
evil opinions? If, therefore, he came 
solemnly and reverently to the Table 
and said, ‘‘I do believe in the existence 
of a Supreme Being, and in the binding 
nature of the Oath,” would they then 
refuse it to him? [‘No, no!”] Let 
them not accept idle declamation about 
what were popularly supposed to be the 
opinions of Mr. Bradlaugh. If, how- 
ever, Mr. Bradlaugh came forward and 
said, ‘‘ Your Oath is an idle form ; I do 
not believe in the God whom you invoke ; 
I sneer and laugh at you and your pro- 
ceedings,’’ he would be the last to let 
him take it in that sense; and he ven- 
tured to say that that would not really 
be taking the Oath. With regard to 
the Amendment of the Prime Minister, 
he objected to it, because it referred to 
the Committee a point which never ought 
to be so referred. This House would 
never allow its jurisdiction to pass to any 
Select Committee or any other body ; but 
he hoped they would deem it desirable 
to remit to a Committee the task both of 
investigating the question of law and exa- 
mining the real circumstances in which 
Mr. Bradlaugh asked to have the Oath 
administered to him, and also of stating, 
for the guidance of the House, what 
was its opinion upon the matter. He 
regretted the exceedingly unsatisfactory 
character of the proceedings of the late 
Committee. The House knew nothing 
of what passed in that Committee, and 
had received from it no assistance to 
guide it in coming to a right con- 
clusion. The same mistake, he trusted, 
would not be repeated in the case 
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of the proposed Committee. In the 
Amendment before the House the pro- 
position was that it be referred to a 
Select Committee to consider and re- 
port whether the House had any right, 
founded on precedent or otherwise, by 
Resolution, to prevent a duly elected 
Member who was willing to take the 
Oath from so doing. Who could doubt 
that the House had such a right, un- 
less, indeed, the very expression “ to 
take the Oath” begged the whole ques- 
tion? He would refuse to let that be 
questioned by even a Reference to a 
Select Committee. Supposing a Member 
after his election became a lunatic, and 
then came to the Table to be sworn, 
must the House submit to the indignity 
of allowing a person non compos mentis to 
go through the form of taking the Oath ? 
Could it be assumed for a moment that 
the House was so helpless that it could 
not arrest the progress of a sham cere- 
mony, and the open abuse of its pro- 
ceedings ? It was obvious that the House 
had such a power, and it was not neces- 
sary to refer such a question to'a Com- 
mittee. Again, the proposed Reference 
spoke of a Member ‘ who is willing to 
take the Oath.” Why, those words 
begged the whole question. If the view 
of the facts put forward by the noble 
Lord were correct, it could not be pro- 
perly affirmed that Mr. Bradiaugh was 
willing to take the Oath ; he was willing 
only to go through a form. In the 
amended Reference, of which Notice 
had been given by the Attorney General, 
the mistake made was still more fatal ; 
because, after reciting a number of facts, 
which excluded the main point in con- 
troversy, the Committee was to be asked 
to report whether it was of opinion that 
the House had the right, under ‘the 
above circumstances,” to prevent Mr. 
Bradlaugh from taking the Oath. That, 
however, did not exhaust the case by 
any means. He only made these com- 
ments to direct the attention of his hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General 
to the matter, because they had plenty 
of time to repair those omissions and 
defects, if such they were. He thought 
that the proper form would be contained 
in the words which he would now read 
to the House—namely— 


‘*'That it be referred to a Select Committee 
to inquire into the facts and circumstances in 
which Mr. Bradlaugh claimed to have the Oath 
prescribed by statute administered to him in 
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this House, and also as to the Law applicable 
to such claim under such circumstances, and 
as to the right and jurisdiction of the House to 
refuse to allow the said Oath to be administered 
to him, and to report thereon to this House, 
together with their opinion thereon.” 

He threw that out to the better judg- 
ment of the hon. and learned Attorney 
General. He repudiated the attempt by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to make an ap- 
peal to the country ad odium by insinuat- 
ing that the Government, in their desire 
to do strict justice, were actuated by a 
sympathy for Mr. Bradlaugh’s opinions. 
For himself, he utterly disclaimed any 
sympathy with a person who, it was 
alleged, had taken up the attitude of 
Mr. Bradlaugh. If this matter was 
referred for inquiry and information, 
and the Committee reported that Mr. 
Bradlaugh, while, on the one hand, 
proposing to take the Oath, had, on 
the other, alleged that it was a mere 
idle form, that it was not binding upon 
his conscience, and that he disbelieved 
in the existence of God whose Name was 
invoked, then, he said, do away with 
the Oath altogether if they pleased ; but 
as long as it remained a part of the 
Statute Law and the Rules and Regula- 
tions of that House, to permit Mr. 
Bradlaugh, with those avowed senti- 
ments on his lips, to go through the 
form of the Oath would be to prostitute 
the Forms and proceedings of that House, 
and to bring the solemn Oath imposed 
by their Statutes into ridicule and con- 
tempt before the whole nation. 

Baron H. DE WORMS, in craving 
the indulgence which the House usually 
extended to those who addressed it for the 
first time, said, if the question had been 
one of theological controversy, involving 
either tenets or dogma, he would not 
have addressed the House. That, how- 
ever, was not the case. The right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, on Friday evening, said that this 
subject should be considered from a 
purely judicial point of view. If by 
‘‘judicial’’ the right hon. Gentleman 
meant that they should approach it with 
the utmost care and impartiality, he 
entirely agreed with him; but if he 
meant that it was simply to be treated 
as a dry question of law, he must differ 
from the right hon. Gentleman. He 
held that the dry, legal phase of the 
question had passed away the moment 
the decision of the Committee was made 
known. Thatdecision was, in his mind, 
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a wise one. The present question was 
one of far greater importance. He 
should like to know in what capacity 
Mr. Bradlaugh could possibly have 
taken the Affirmation? Certainly not in 
the capacity of a member of the Society 
of Friends or of any sect for whose 
benefit the Affirmation was provided. 
The present question was a far different 
one. The hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton approached the Speaker and told him 
that he was in no way bound by the 
obligation of an Oath. Even if, accord- 
ing to the charitable presumption of the 
hon. and learned Member for Carnar- 
vonshire (Mr. Watkin Williams)—and 
he (Baron de Worms) was willing to 
accept the hypothesis—Mr. Bradlaugh 
was inclined to repentance, up to the 
present time there was not the slightest 
evidence of that. So far from there 
being any evidence of it, there was every 
evidence to the contrary, for there was 
a letter of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton, published in Friday’s papers, 
the only inference to be drawn from 
which was that he wanted to take his 
seat and did not care much by what 
means he did it. The other night the 


right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 


the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John 
Bright) said, or left it to be inferred 
from his remarks, that this was a ques- 
tion of religious disability; and he 
appealed to the House against a repeti- 
tion of the memorable debates of 20 or 
30 years ago, which involved the ques- 
tion whether those who conscientiously 
objected on religious grounds to certain 
words in the Oath—‘‘ On the true faith 
of a Christian”—were to be debarred 
from taking their seats. He (Baron de 
Worms), as one of those who would not 
have been able to sit in the House at 
that time, protested in the name of Jews, 
Catholics, and even of the Society of 
Friends, against confounding that which 
was religious with that which was not 
religious. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that those who opposed the Amend- 
ment were ‘‘ persons whose minds were 
distorted by strong religious feeling, by 
religious fanaticism, or what he might 
call religious passion!” He (Baron 
de Worms) denied that either ‘‘ reli- 
gious fanaticism or religious passion” 
could be excited in the case of an 
Atheist. He understood there were 
Gentlemen who at one time conscien- 
tiously believed that, by the admission 
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of others than those who belonged to 
the Church of England, the Legislature 
ef the country would become un-Chris- 
tianized, and there were right hon. Gen- 
tlemen now sitting opposite who ex- 
pressed that opinion. They had changed 
their opinions; but what possible pa- 
rallel could there be between Cathoiic 
and Jewish Emancipation, by which 
certain civil and religious disabilities 
were removed, and allowing a man 
who said he had no faith in the Su- 
preme Being acknowledged by seven- 
tenths of the civilized world to take 
an Oath of Allegiance to the Crown, 
which Oath, according to his own state- 
ment, would be a mere mockery? The 
right hon. Gentleman made another re- 
mark, to which exception must be taken. 
He stated that, by refusing to allow the 
hon. Member for Northampton to take 
the Oath, they were establishing a sort 
of Inquisition. He (Baron de Worms) 
always understood that the action of that 
Body was directed against what it called 
‘‘ erroneous belief,’’ and to making men 
adopt or profess religious principles that 
they did not believe. That, however, 
could not be applicable to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton, for he had no 
religious principles, and, consequently, 
could not believe in any. He admitted 
that it would be inquisitorial if, when 
the hon. Member for Northampton pre- 
sented himself at the Table, he were 
questioned as to his belief ; but the right 
hon. Gentleman forgot that it was the 
hon. Member for Northampton himself 
who openly and for <. purpose declared 
that he had no belie?. His declaration 
was not the result of a question; it was 
simply a wish for notoriety, which he 
desired might be construed into fame. 
The word ‘ inquisitorial” was in no 
way applicable to the case, and to im- 
part into it a feeling which did not belong 
to it was to be deprecated. With re- 
gard to the legal aspect of the question, 
he was not in a position to discuss it 
with the Law Officers of the Crown; 
but he must say he was astonished to 
hear the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General say that the 
House had no cognizance—no legal evi- 
dence—of the authenticity of the works 
attributed to the hon. Member for 
Northampton. They were not trying 
this question as an action at law. It 
was a great, broad, Constitutional prin- 
ciple which was before them, involving 
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the noblest traditions and practices of 
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the House. He trusted the question 
would be approached without any Party 
bias, and that no attempt would be made 
by legal quibbles to set aside the great 
point at issue. When the question was 
discussed the other evening there seemed 
to be a general disposition on the part 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite to find a 
very facile way out of the difficulty. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Birmingham said he would be glad 
to do away with all oaths at once. [‘‘No, 
no!” } Hesaid he did not see the value 
of them as binding. Now, when the 
question of disabilities was discussed 22 
years ago, Baron Rothschild and Alder- 
man Salomons were debarred from 
taking their seats, and were repeatedly 
re-elected by large and important con- 
stituencies. The House did not then 
hear the suggestion that by a simple 
stroke of the pen the difficulty might 
be done away with. The scruples of 
Baron Rothschild and Alderman Salo- 
mons were the;scruples of conscientious 
men who felt that they could not take 
the oath ‘‘on the true faith of a Chris- 
tian.”” But if the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham meant anything, it meant that 
Mr. Bradlaugh could actually do that, 
for by swearing on the book which he 
denies, Mr. Bradlaugh would be doing 
exactly the same as a Jew who should 
take the Oath on the ‘true faith of 
a Christian.” When an appeal was 
made to the House to consider the 
feelings of the electors of Northamp- 
ton, he would ask, were not Baron 
Rothschild and Alderman Salomons as 
important as the Member for North- 
ampton, and were not the City of 
London and the borough of Greenwich, 
for which they were returned, as im- 
portant as the borough that had elected 
Mr. Bradlaugh? And yet it was not 
suggested that the Oath should be done 
away with to facilitate the entry into the 
House of those men who believed in 
their religion and had the courage of 
their opinions. From the remarks of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Watkin Williams), he saw that 
there were many hon. Members on the 
other side of the House who would 
think twice before they went into the 
Lobby with a view of recording their 
acquiescence in atheistic principles. 


[‘‘Oh, oh!”?] Why, it would be so in 
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effect. When the hon. Member for 
Northampton openly declared that he 
did not believe in the Divinity, and that 
he had no faith whatever, but was 
willing all the same to take the Oath, 
those hon. Members who backed him up 
tacitly acquiesced in his principles. Why 
did not the Government accept the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Portsmouth 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff)? He was 
astonished to hear from the Prime 
Minister that it was the intention of the 
Government, if. the hon. Member for 
Portsmouth had not moved in the 
matter, to allow Mr. Bradlaugh to take 
his seat, to allow him to goto the Table, 
to press the Holy Book to his lips, and 
to take the name of the Creator in vain 
in the most religious and Christian As- 
sembly in the civilized world. He 
trusted that the House would not rele- 
gate its honour to the keeping of any 
Committee, or admit at the dictation of 
a number of legal Gentlemen that it was 
unwise, unholy, and un-Christian to pre- 
vent an avowed Atheist from swearing a 
lie at the Table of that House, on the 
holiest of books, that lie being a pro- 
fession of allegiance to his Queen and 
his country. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
hoped the House would also accord to 
him, on the first occasion of his address- 
ing it, the same patience which it had 
extended to the hon. Member who had 
just sat down. He confessed himself 
anxious to see this question referred to 
a Committee, because he was in the 
dark as to the constitution of the House 
in relation tothe matter. He had heard 
a good deal of rhetoric and declamation 
about sacred things, and the noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) talked of coram publico. 
He (Mr. Thorold Rogers) did not think 
that was Latin. What, however, were 
the facts of the case? It was said that 
persons disloyal to the House of Han- 
over were disabled from sitting in the 
House of Commons. It was not so 
always, for there sat in Parliament, 
on the same side as the noble Lord, 
many Jacobites, who received the gold 
of France for betraying their country, 
and yet who had vowed allegiance to 
the Sovereign against whom they were 
constantly conspiring. Unhappily, the 
history of England was full of examples 
of persons, who, boldly professing one set 
of opinions, came into that House and 
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conspired against them. The question 
raised was really this—Was the House 
of Commons able, by adopting the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Portsmouth, 
to exclude an elected Member, not for 
to-day, or for this month, or this Ses- 
sion, but permanently from Parliament, 
and to disable him from taking his seat, 
since there was and could be no ma- 
chinery by which he could re-habilitate 
himself in future. Personally, he had 
no sympathy with the views of the hon. 
Member for Northampton. In his opi- 
nion, @ person who recognized no law 
beyond that of his own mind, and such 
scanty rules as he thought fit to gather 
from human law for his own guidance, 
very much weakened his own character 
and lessened the value of his own life 
and acts. As far as politics were con- 
cerned, he had still less sympathy 
with the hon. Member; for he had 
found over and over again, in the course 
of his study of history, that sceptical 
opinions were always coupled with Tory 
or Conservative principles. Hobbes was 
a sceptic and a Conservative, the Tory 
Hume was the most profound sceptic of 
his age, and no man had ever more 
grossly insulted the decencies of re- 
ligious belief than Gibbon, who also 
professed Conservative opinions. He 
knew something of the political views 
of educated sceptics ; and he was certain 
that when this unhappy Gentleman, 
whose case they were discussing, became 
a little better educated by the atmosphere 
ofthe House, he would eitherrepudiate his 
sceptical opinions, and keep his Liberal- 
ism, or retain his scepticism and migrate to 
the opposite Benches. Hehad averylarge 
acquaintance, and at that very moment 
he knew many, both at the University 
to which he belonged and elsewhere, who 
were sceptics, and he invariably found 
the most enthusiastic advocates of the 
Imperial policy of the late Government 
were comprised among them. Having 
declared that he had no sympathy what- 
ever with the political or religious heresies 
of the hon. Member for Northampton, 
he must say that he desired further in- 
formation with reference to the facts of 
the case. He was in the House at the 
time the first scene occurred; and he 
understood then that Mr. Bradlaugh, 
the elected Member for Northampton, 
had asked to be allowed to make an 
Affirmation in lieu of an Oath, basing 
his application on certain provisions con- 
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tained in certain statutes. He was not 
aware that the hon. Member had at that 
time made any confession of his creed. 
Objection having been taken to his 
making an Affirmation in lieu of an 
Oath, the matter had been referred to a 
Select Committee of that House, and 
that Committee had reported adversely 
to Mr. Bradlaugh’s claim. In these 
circumstances, he wished to know what 
he ought to do as an individual Member 
of Parliament. He thought three se- 
rious questions wére involved in the dis- 
cussion. First, was the House to be a 
Court in which judicial sentence was to 
be passed upon Mr. Bradlaugh? He 
did not think that it should be. If, 
however, it were such a Court, he asked, 
secondly, whether sentence was to be 
pronounced upon evidence which he 
ventured to say would not be received 
in any Court of Justice, even in Turkey. 
Finally, he wished to know whether it 
was in the power of that House to in- 
flict a disability upon Mr. Bradlaugh 
which was unknown to thelaw? These 
were the questions he, for one, would 
like to seesolved. The hon. Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr.O’Donnell), in referring 
to this question the other day, had al- 
luded to the cases of O’Donovan Rossa 
and John Mitchel. Those cases, how- 
ever, were not in point, inasmuch as 
both those persons were convicted felons, 
who could by no possibility be admitted 
into that House. He was aware that 
that House exercised a power over its 
Members in the interest of order and 
propriety. It had exercised it in the 
case of Speaker Trevor, who was ex- 
pelled for bribery in 1695, and of Mr. 
Christopher Atkinson, who was expelled 
for perjury, and it was a noteworthy fact 
that both these culprits were Tories. 
The most notorious period of English 
history, during which the House exer- 
cised an arbitrary power over its Mem- 
bers, was that of the Long Parliament, 
and there was nothing which had more 
discredited that memorable Parliament 
than these practices; but even during that 
period, although in some instances there 
was an over-readiness to allow private 
passions to operate in inducing it to ex- 
pel its Members, in the case of Roman 
Catholics in the Upper House it had 
shown, at all events, a little generosity 
by relieving them from making a de- 
claration which was wounding to their 
consciences, It might be, and, no 
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doubt, people had said that the hon, 
Member for Northampton had no con- 
victions, no conscience, no settled opi- 
nions to be wounded ; but hon. Members 
opposite did not seem inclined in the 
present instance to act as generously as 
they did in their sports, where they gave 
a little law even to vermin, and should 
still more to a Member of this honourable 
House, even though he were a reputed 
Atheist. [‘‘ Order, order! ’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
has applied an expression to a Member 
of this House which I must call on him 
to withdraw. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS: I beg 
pardon 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member, 
probably carried away by the heat of 
debate, has applied an expression to an 
hon. Member of this House which is 
not Parliamentary. The hon. Member 
referred to an hon. Member of this 
House as ‘‘vermin.’”? Now, I am not 
here to act either as the defender or the 
censor of Mr. Bradlaugh ; but I wish to 
point out to the House that if the hon. 
Member were present I should be 
bound to insist upon an expression of 
that kind being withdrawn, and, seeing 
that that hon. Member is absent, and, 
moreover, absent by the direction of the 
House, I think that I am still more 
bound to call upon the hon. Member to 
withdraw the expression he has used, 
and to use more guarded language for 
the future. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS begged 
the right hon. Gentleman’s pardon for 
having used the expression. [ Cries of 
‘‘Withdraw!”’] He had not intended 
to apply the term ‘‘vermin” to any 
hon. Member of that House; but re- 
ferred to a phrase which was known in 
fox-hunting, the dogs not being allowed 
to run directly on the fox, and as many 
hon. Gentlemen opposite enjoyed that 
pastime, he thought his meaning would 
have been to them most clearly con- 
veyed by a parallel or simile. That 
was what he meant, and he had not the 
smallest intention of applying any of- 
fensive expression to Mr. Bradlaugh. 
Mr. Bradlaugh, in his letter, had said— 

‘‘T shall, in taking the Oath, regard myself 
as bound, not by the letter of the words, but by 


the spirit of the Affirmation which I should 
have made had I been permitted to use it ;” 


and he thought that the Committee, if 
appointed, should take those words into 
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their consideration. For himself, he 
would not allow any appeal to religious 
feeling to influence his conduct in the 
matter; and, further, he wished the 
point to be clearly ascertained. These 
were the reasons which induced him to 
believe that it was desirable that a 
Committee should be appointed to give 
further information to the House on 
this subject. 

Srr JOHN R. MOWBRAY said, that 
in the few words which he should offer 
to the House he should confine himself 
to the narrow issue before them, and 
would not follow his hon. Friend the 
Member for Southwark (Mr. Thorold 
Rogers) into the historical disquisition 
and speculative vein of inquiry which he 
had adopted on the present occasion. 
He had no doubt that on many future 
occasions his hon. Friend would have 
opportunities for this course of inquiry 
and enlightenment. For the present, 
however, as it seemed to him, the sole 
business of the House was to consider 
the proposal of the hon. Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff), 
the Amendment which had been moved 
thereto by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Premier, and the course which was best 
to be pursued in reference to the subject- 
matter of the two. He quite agreed 
with the hon. and learned Member for 
Carnarvonshire (Mr. Watkin Williams) 
that the question was one that ought 
only to be inquired into with care and 
caution ; but when the hon. and learned 
Gentleman proceeded to say that he 
supported the proposal for a Committee 
on the ground that he required informa- 
tion as to the facts, the obvious answer 
seemed to be that the Honse had already 
before it ample facts on which to forma 
judgment and pronounce a decision. He 
would briefly endeavour to deal with the 
question in the calm and judicial temper 
to the exercise of which they were in- 
vited by the Prime Minister, and in 
doing so he wished to say that his appeal 
to the House was as sitting judicially, 
weighing and considering evidence. If, 
on the 3rd of May, Mr. Bradlaugh had 
walked up to the Table and, without 
saying any word, had taken the Testa- 
ment from the Clerk and subscribed the 
Oath, it would not have been competent 
for any Member of the House to inter- 
fere with the hon. Member in any way. 
It would not have been competent for 
any Member to have gone back upon 
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Mr. Bradlaugh’s election speeches— 
which he might not have been prepared 
either to repeat or to defend in argu- 
ment—or to set on foot any of the many 
inquiries and suggestions which had 
been made by hon. Members on both 
sides of the House in the course of that 
debate. The only course open to the 
House would have been to sit by and, 
having seen Mr. Bradlaugh subscribe 
the Oath, accept him as a Member of 
their Body. But the matter stood 
differently now. Mr. Bradlaugh, when 
he presented himself on the first occa- 
sion, claimed to be exempted from the 
taking of the Oath, not on the ground 
that he was a member of any denomina- 
tion which, on purely religious grounds, 
objected to the taking of Oaths, but 
relying on the words of an Act of Par- 
liament which permitted Affirmation 
only to a person on whom an Oath 
would have no binding effect. But the 
matter did not rest here, for the hon. 
Member had since himself supplied 
other and sufficient evidence in opposi- 
tion to his claim. It would be idle to 
say that the House was not in possession 
of the letter which the hon. Gentleman 
circulated over the country on Friday 
last through the columns of the Press, 
although, technically, the letter was not 
within their ken. In that letter Mr. 
Bradlaugh said he was willing to take 
the Oath, though he regarded it as an 
idle and meaningless form. If this evi- 
dence was not sufficient, what further 
testimony could the House possibly have 
or wish for? According to the law of 
the country, the hon. Member for 
Northampton was not a person entitled 
to make an Affirmation in lieu of the 
Oath of Allegiance, and his open repu- 
diation of the binding effect of an Oath 
would make the House a consenting 
party to a mere mockery, if they per- 
mitted him to be sworn. It was utterly 
inconceivable that the dignity and autho- 
rity of Parliament could be maintained 
if Mr. Speaker in the Chair and hon. 
Members in their places were to sit 
quietly by and accept the proposition 
that the House had no discretion in the 
matter, and that any Gentleman who 
could procure election was at perfect 
liberty to come to the Table and become 
a Member of the House by going through 
the solemn mockery of taking an Oath 
which he had declared to be an idle and 
meaningless form. To say that of the 
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House of Commons would be asserting a 
proposition to which he could in no way 
assent. The proceedings of Parliament 
were commenced each day with Prayer. 
Every day they began by asking that 
Almighty Being, “‘By whom Kings reign 
and Princes decree justice, and from 
whom alone cometh all counsel, wisdom, 
and understanding,” to guide and assist 
them in their consultations. Was the 
very first step after Prayers to be to ad- 
minister an Oath in the name of the 
Deity to one who openly said he would 
take it as an idle form? There was 
evidence amply sufficient to come to 
a decision at once respecting a Mem- 
ber whose opinions had been so fully 
described by himself, and to whom the 
Prayers, like the Oath, would be an idle 
and meaningless form. He could not 
for a moment admit the necessity of 
appointing a further Committee with re- 
ference to this subject. Sooner or later 
the House must decide the matter, and 
it would be far better to decide it at 
once. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, the 
question before the House had got into 
a semi-theological, semi-metaphysical, 
semi-historical atmosphere from which 
he wished to remove it, the only real 
point being simply, how should they get 
out of an admitted legal difficulty in 
circumstances of great difficulty and 
delicacy? The question was the more 
important because it involved not merely 
the individual liberty of a Gentleman 
who had been elected to Parliament, 
but also the partial disfranchisement 
of a constituency. [‘‘No,no!”] The 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill), who made 
light of that, would do well to consider 
the following words from one of the 
greatest men who had ever sat in that 
House, Mr. Edmund Burke, delivered in 
Parliament 110 years ago on the Motion 
for the expulsion of Mr. Wilkes. On 
that occasion Mr. Burke said— 

“That this House should have no power of 
expulsion is a hard saying; that the House 
should have a general discretionary power of 
disqualification is a dangerous saying ; that the 
people should not choose their representatives is 
a saying which shakes the Constitution.”— 
he Speech on Wilkes’ Election, 17th Feb. 
1771. 

Furthermore, he wished to say that in 
his view the House of Commons never 
showed to greater disadvantage than 
when it was attempting to exercise ju- 
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dicial or semi-judicial functions; and on 
this point Mr. Burke, too, used weighty 
words in his speech just quoted. Mr, 
Burke said— 


“Tn our legislative capacity we are in most 
instances esteemed a very wise y; in our 
judicial we have no credit, no character at all.’’ 
The reason for this was the perfectly 
obvious circumstance that Parliament 
necessarily acted on Party lines, while 
without going so far as the late Mr. 
Justice Maule, who used to say that ‘“‘a 
Judge ought to have neither politics 
nor religion,” he did think that the 
first duty of a Judge was to get rid 
of everything like party considerations 
or religious Bias. He thought the de- 
clamatory appeals which had been made 
to the ‘‘ Holy Book ”’ a little out of place 
inthat Assembly. Let them reflect what 
they were doing. Here was a Member 
of their House, whom one Member 
charged with deriding the sanctity of an 
oath, another with being an Atheist, and 
a third with having written an indecent 
book. Surely Mr. Bradlaugh ought to 
know the specific cause of his exclu- 
sion, else the public might fairly criticize 
the House of Commons as a club which 
chose now and then to “ blackball” 
objectionable members. On one occa- 
sion the hon. Member for Berkshire 
(Mr. Walter) suggested the introduction 
of a short Bill for the total abolition of 
oaths and the substitution thereof of 
Affirmations. As far as he (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan) was concerned, he shared the 
views on this question of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. John Bright), having taken as 
many oaths, probably, as any man in the 
House. But the constituency had the 
right to have this question decided at 
the earliest moment. Were they to de- 
cide it on the spur of the moment, after 
a heated debate, each man by a law 
unto himself, or were they to send it to 
a Committee, which would have the 
opportunity of discussing it calmly, of 
taking evidence, of sifting and examin- 
ing the grounds on which it would act, 
and, as had happened already in this 
very case, would not, as regarded its 
Members, be always guarded by strictly 
Party considerations? Suppose they had 
excluded Mr. Bradlaugh by Resolution, 
suppose he then brought an action 
against the Clerk at the Table for re- 
fusing to administer the Oath, and sup- 
pose he was to succeed in that action, 
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would they not then be placed in an un- 
dignified and ridiculous position? The 
proposed terms of Reference to a Com- 
mittee were wide enough and precise 
enough ; they dealt with the competence 
of the House and with the case of Mr. 
Bradlaugh, and what more could be 
desired? He denied that the case of 
Baron Rothschild was analogous. It 
ought to be remembered that in this 
case it was the Member himself who 
had created the difficulty. This was the 
first time they had gone behind the back 
of the Oath—to extraneous evidence, to 
the acts, speeches, letters of the Mem- 
ber. For the first time they were em- 
barking upon an unknown sea; and 
surely it was desirable, before they 
set out, to get their bearings, and how 
better could they do that than by send- 
ing the matter before a Committee? 
He appealed, not only to the old Mem- 
bers of the House, but also to the new 
Members on both sides, who were just, as 
it were, entering upon the threshold of 
Parliamentary life, and who might now 
be called upon to give perhaps their 
first vote, to remember that there was 
nothing so easy as to pass such a Resolu- 
tion, and nothing so difficult as to get 
rid of a dangerous precedent. 

Mr. BERESFORD HUPE responded 
to the appeal just made as one of the 
older Members of the House, and also 
as a Member of the Committee on this 
case, whose proceedings had been im- 
pugned by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Carnarvonshire 
(Mr. Watkin Williams). He could 
assure the House that they discussed 
the matter calmly and temperately, 
each Member spoke as he felt inclined, 
afterwards the Chairman took the opinion 
of each Member seriatim, and then the 
votes were recorded. It was not a hole- 
and-corner Committee, for Mr. Brad- 
laugh himself was present, and had 
himself testified to the fairness of the 
Committee. The last speaker (Mr. 
Osborne Morgan) had recalled the House 
to the Question, and it was needful, 
seeing that the well-read Member for 
Southwark (Mr. Thorold Rogers) had 
indulged in a pretty ramble or skip 
among the flowers of rhetoric and facts 
of history; but although his exercise, 
which was well got up and must have 
taken a great deal of pains, amused 
hon. Members on the other side of the 
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exercise of Parliamentary youth; but 
the hon. Member, when he had had a 
little longer experience of Parliament, 
would find there was nothing annoyed 
people less, nothing knocked them down 
less, than playful references to the Long 
Parliamentand such miscellaneous events 
of the two last centuries. His paradox 
was bold, but his handling was all light 
and no shadow ; all Atheists in his eyes 
were, with no exception, Tories. It was 
a proposition they had not heard before ; 
but, for effect, it would have been a 
little better if he had said that very 
nearly all Atheists were Tories, and had 
made just enough of exception to prove 
his point. There was, for instance, the 
exception of a man who, like Mr. Brad- 
laugh, came into a House of Legisla- 
tion, and who, like Mr. Bradlaugh, came 
there to profess Atheism, but who gave 
piquancy to his profession by announc- 
ing at the same time his renunciation 
of his orders as a priest—Gobel, Bishop 
of Paris. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Denbighshire 
held that it was the inalienable right of 
a constituency to be represented by the 
Member it had chosen, and that to sus- 
pend him from service was to deprive 
it of its powers and rights. There was, 
however, something worse than that 
deprivation—it was when a constituency 
deprived a whole Parliament of its 
rights by sending a man to them not 
fit and qualified to sit in Parliament and 
to legislate for the country. A consti- 
tuency might tyrannize over the House 
of Commons and do a great deal of 
mischief in a more high-handed way than 
Parliament ever could do by any reprisal. 
Mr. Bradlaugh was no stranger to North- 
ampton either in his person or his opi- 
nions. This was not the first time he had 
stood for the place. He was chosen 
because he was Mr. Bradlaugh, with 
all his antecedents strapped to his 
back. He was elected with the full 
knowledge of the risk that was run by 
the constituency which made the choice. 
That constituency played ‘‘double or 
quits;” it had no right to insist on 
‘*double,’’ because the game had turned 
up ‘‘ quits.” The House would not dis- 
franchise Northampton by any possible 
action it might take in reference to 
Mr. Bradlaugh; it would only say 
that Mr. Bradlaugh had not fulfilled 
a condition antecedent to taking his 
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ultimately deprive Mr. Bradlaugh of 
his seat, unless they expelled him, or 
he took the Chiltern Hundreds. There 
was, for example, one instance in which 
Parliament did traverse the devision of 
a constituency to which he might refer ; 
and Parliament did right on that occa- 
sion. It was in reference to a man 
elected for a far larger and more im- 
portant constituency than Northampton 
—namely, the county of Tipperary. 
The House did not merely suspend the 
Member from taking the Oath, it ex- 
pelled him from the House. There was 
a long debate, followed by a division, 
in which the numbers were 301 to 8 for 
expulsion as against a Committee. The 
case was that of Jeremiah O’Donovan 
Rossa, in the beginning of 1869. In 
that case, Mr. Gladstone, the Prime 
Minister, moved— 

‘‘That Jeremiah O'Donovan Rossa, returned 
as Knight of the Shire for the County of Tip- 
perary, having been adjudged guilty of felony, 
and sentenced to penal servitude for life, and 
being now imprisoned under such sentence, has 
become and continues incapable of being elected 
or returned as a Member of this House.’’ 


In the course of his speech Mr. Glad- 
stone said— 


‘* Of course, I am naturally led, in conjunc- 
tion with the proposition that I submit to the 
House, to consider the counter proposal which 
is to be submitted to it as an Amendment 
—the proposal, I mean, to refer this question 
to the care of a Select Committee. . . f 
this were a case in which, after the best in- 
vestigation we can make, we thought that any 
just, fair, or reasonable doubt attached to the 
facts or the arguments of the case, or as to the 
course which the House ought to pursue, then 
I admit it might be a subject for reference to a 
Committee ; especially if the question were one 
which involved the examination of a long and 
complicated series of precedents such as it would 
be difficult to bring under the view of the House 
in debate. But, Sir, in our view it is neither 
the one nor the other. The facts of the case 
are the fewest as possible, and the principles 
applicable as clear as can be brought to bear 
on any question of Parliamentary discussion.” — 
[3 Hansard, cxcix. 123.] 


He (Mr. Beresford Hope) held that in 
the present case the facts were as few and 
clear as they possibly could be, and so he 
adopted the principle of his right hon. 
Friend, and he rejected the idea of aCom- 
mittee. He called on the House to do so 
likewise, and to act upon its own inherent 
authority, relying on its own dignity, 
leaning on the support of a people proud 
of a House that was not ashamed to 
stand up for its own self-respect, its 
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responsibility to an Almighty power, and 
its fealty toa Sovereign on whose birthday 
they were now discussing this question. 
They had all the facts before them. He 
would not talk of Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
pamphlets, or any extraneous matter, 
but would simply stand upon the letter 
of the law and on the recent publication 
of the facts in the Records of the House. 
There he found these words— 

“Mr. Bradlaugh, returned as one of the 
Members for the Borough of Northampton, came 
to the Table and delivered the following State- 
ment in writing to the Clerk:—‘ To the Right 
Honourable the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, I, the undersigned Charles Bradlaugh, 
beg respectfully to claim to be allowed to affirm 
as a person for the time being by law permitted 
to make a solemn Affirmation or Declaration in- 
stead of taking an Oath.—Ch. Bradlaugh.’ 
And being asked by the Clerk upon what ground 
he claimed to make an Affirmation, he answered, 
‘By virtue of the Evidence Amendment Acts 
of 1869, and 1870.’” 

That Record contained the whole case. 
Mr. Bradlaugh put himself under the 
protection of those two Acts, and what 
did they say ?—that to affirm might be 
conceded to a witness in a Court of Law 
on the allegation made by him and be- 
lieved by the Judge that an oath was 
not binding on his conscience. Mr. 
Bradlaugh claimed to enter the House 
by an unusual way, because the Oath was 
not binding on his conscience. The 
Speaker put the case to the House, the 
House referred it to a Committee, the 
Committee reported that the claim could 
not be admitted, and the House accepted 
the Report. Mr. Bradlaugh had retired 
from the Table, having by his claim to 
affirm constructively declared that he 
was a man on whose conscience an oath 
was not binding. He had not retracted 
that implied declaration, and he had, 
therefore, retained the position he took 
when he entered; and the House, by 
accepting the Report of the Committee, 
had reciprocally replaced itself in the 
position which it then occupied. On the 
contrary, Mr. Bradlaugh had re-affirmed 
his declaration, and in a somewhat offen- 
sive manner, by his letter to the news- 
papers. But he (Mr. Beresford Hope) 
put that aside, dwelling as he did on the 
formal evidence contained in the docu- 
ments of Parliament. They had suffi- 
cient evidence in the Votes and Proceed- 
ings, and to that he confined himself; 
and, to use the words of his right hon. 
Friend, the facts were as few and clear 
as possible. It was not worthy of the 
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hon. and learned Member for Car-]ampton. Not only were they scandal- 
narvonshire (Mr. Watkin Williams) to} ized at the views he had had the 


say—in a spirit of, should he call it 
sentimentalism ? or should he call it 
pieton ?—that Mr. Bradlaugh might 
e the subject of a miraculous con- 
version. Could they imagine Mr. Brad- 
laugh coming to the Table as a Christian 
penitent? He, for his part, would be 
heartily glad at such a change in what 
he must ask Mr. Bradlaugh’s pardon for 
calling his soul. But it was trifling with 
the time of the House to speak of such 
a conversion as a relevant argument. 
Supposing hon. Gentlemen opposite were 
to go on their knees and beg pardon of 
the Toriesfor all the ugly things they had 
said during the Election, he should be 
very glad indeed; but he should protest 
against the Member who seriously ad- 
vanced such a proposition as trifling with 
the time of the House, and making jests 
that were not seemly. He was afraid 
he must say something like that of the 
suggestions of the hon. and learned 
Member for Carnarvonshire, and he ap- 
pealed to the House to act on the clear 
and simple facts as they found them in 
their own Records. They would not be 
judicious, or prudent, or true—they 
would simply be cowardly, if in this 
matter they did not act for themselves. 
Dr. LYONS said, that no one had 
rejoiced more than he at the return to 
Office, with a large accession of power, 
of the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury ; and he felt that, 
representing as he did a great consti- 
tuency in which there were many Ca- 
tholics as well as many Protestants, he 
had some right to give expression to his 
feelings on this question. He was one 
of those who incurred much odium by 
supporting a great measure of legisla- 
tion which in an unfortunate moment 
met with a fate which it ill deserved at 
the hands of his fellow-countrymen in 
that House. He had the honour to re- 
present the City of Dublin; and since 
this question had been agitated he had 
been inundated with representations with 
regard to it. He trusted he did not ex- 
ceed the limits of Parliamentary lan- 
guage when he said that the large body, 
not only of the Roman Catholics, but of 
the Protestants of Dublin, and of all 
Ireland, were scandalized with the pro- 
ceedings in which this House had been 
occupied in reference to the Gentle- 
man who had been elected for North- 
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audacity to put forward on so many oc- 
casions in regard to religious subjects, 
but with regard to those which he had 
put forward in reference to great moral 
questions, and also at his outrageous 
assertions with reference to the reigning 
House in this country. Among the rea- 
sons that had urged him to take the 
step he was now about to take in voting 
against the Party for whom he had 
made considerable sacrifices in coming to 
this House were the following—lIt did 
not appear to him that the Reference to 
the Committee at all accurately conveyed 
to that Committee a full representation 
of the facts as they occurred under his 
own observation in that House; and if 
they were to suppose that the Com- 
mittee was to be technically bound by 
the Reference, he believed it would come 
to a decision which would land that 
House in a most unfortunate difficulty, 
and that it might be looked upon as al- 
most a foregone conclusion. He pre- 
sumed it would be useless to appeal to 
the Mover of the Resolution now to 
make the scope of the Reference wider ; 
but unless that could be done, and the 
whole case placed before the Committee, 
they would have difficulty in coming to 
a sound conclusion. They saw the hon. 
Member come to that Table, they saw 
him decline in effect, if not in words, 
for when a man claimed to affirm it 
was mere special pleading to say that 
he did not refuse to take the Oath. To 
all intents and purposes Mr. Bradlaugh 
unquestionably refused to take the Oath 
when he claimed to affirm. But if his 
position was a bad one when he refused 
to take the Oath, what were they to say 
of an individual who, when the case 
had been referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, and it was shown that he was 
under a disability to enter this House, 
yet came forward and tendered himself 
to take that Oath? If his position was 
bad in the beginning, it was a hundred 
times worse now. It was idle and a 
mockery to compare this case with either 
that of O’Connell, or Baron. Rothschild, 
or Alderman Salomons. They had the 
courage of their convictions. It was an 
object of ambition with them for a long 
time to sit in the House, and yet it was 
not found that they violated their con- 
sciences in coming forward to take an 


Oath they did not believe in. He had 
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no hesitation in saying that the House 
as well as himself were scandalized to 
see the change which had taken place in 
the hon. Member’s opinion. They had 
heard that night that death-bed re- 
pentances were often efficacious. Were 
they to consider that House of Com- 
mous’ repentances made in the course 
of a few days with the object of 
coming into the House were conscien- 
tiously binding and efficacious? He 
felt that it was necessary to protest in 
his humble name, and to protest in the 
name of his constituents, against this 
proceeding. It was one which he be- 
lieved to be fraught with evil, and to be 
of evil example, and which, he believed, 
would do much to undermine the sanctity 
with which an Oath was regarded in the 
House. It might or might not be a 
wise and judicious thing to consider at 
a future time the propriety of abolish- 
ing Oaths; but that was an entirely dif- 
ferent question, and was not now before 
the House. But he would ask them to 
look to the example of another country 
—a great country—which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster had often referred to— 
namely, the United States. On the 
highest and most recent authority he 
had it that not only in the Local States 
bit in the General Congress oaths were 
still enforced, and there was no prospect 
of their being abolished. He said this 
on the authority of a member of the 
Boston Bar, and he received the in- 
formation within the last few days. Not 
only had the constituency which he had 
the honour to represent been scandalized, 
but if they would judge what the feeling 
in other places would be let them look 
to Scotland, where a nobleman whom he 
would not dishonour by comparing him 
with the individual whose case was be- 
fore them came forward for election as a 
Representative Peer, and a noble Lord, 
with a courage that all would honour, 
moved that he be not elected, and he 
was not elected. That furnished them 
with an illustration of what the feeling 
in Scotland would be. He knew what 
it was in Ireland, and he thought 
it would be seen by the votes of Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House that the 
feeling of Ireland was violated. These 
were some of the reasons why he felt 
obliged, under present circumstances, to 
vote against the great Party which he 
felt it was such an honour to support in 
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the House. He only regretted that the 
unfortunate circumstances in which the 
House found itself placed had apparently 
made it necessary for the Government 
to take up at all a question having such 
aspects, and, as was said the other night, 
such unsavoury antecedents. Who was 
it who was awaiting their verdicts? He 
could not be called a martyr to science, 
or one with regard to whom they might 
feel themselves in a position of great 
difficulty, and to whom they might 
feel it necessary to extend all possible 
facilities by altering the existing legis- 
lation of the House. He would not dis- 
cuss that individual’s antecedents; but 
he was there to say on his own autho- 
rity, as one who for many years had 
carried on the practice of medicine, that 
one of Mr. Bradlaugh’s publications was 
of a most mischievous, and, he would 
venture to say, of the most injurious kind, 
and it had already corrupted the mind of 
youth in thiscountry, and if they admitted 
him into that Assembly they would put 
the House into the position of being an 
advertising agency for the advocacy of 
his wretched and unfortunate views 
throughout the country. He was sorry 
to say that they had already taken some 
root in the country; and he said it, on his 
authority as a physician, that nothing 
could be more unfortunate than that 
such views should ever have been put 
before the country. Not only were they 
injurious to the living, but on the autho- 
rity of physiologists they were likely to 
lead to a deteriorated population in future 
—not only a diminished, a deteriorated, a 
vitiated, but a diseased population. With 
regard to thecourse advisable to be taken 
in this crisis, he (Dr. Lyons) found a pre- 
cedent that had not been stated, and 
it was somewhat to the point, for two 
Gentlemen (Sir H. Morrison and Lord 
Fanshaw) who refused to take the Oath 
were soon after—it was in 1688—dis- 
charged from further attendance on 
the House of that day. It was greatly 
to be regretted that not only did the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man halt in not sending a sufficiently 
ample Reference to the Committee, but 
that the Motion also halted, and the re- 
sult of the Motion being carried would 
be to leave the House in a very unfor- 
tunate predicament, for the individual 
in question would still be a Member of the 
House, though not capable of taking 
any part in its proceedings, and would 
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still be able to claim connection: and as- 
sociation with the House, though he 
could not sit within the Bar and vote. 
If he (Dr. Lyons) were within his privi- 
lege, he would move the addition to 
the Motion of the words— 


“That he be discharged from further attend- 
ance on the House, and that a new Writ be 
issued for the election of a Member for North- 
ampton.”’ 


That would throw back the matter on 
the electors, and would put the fault 
on the right shoulders. The fault ori- 
ginally lay with the electors of North- 
ampton, and it would be well for the 
honour and credit of the House to 
send him back to Northampton ; and if 
Northampton chose to elect him again, 
and the House found it was not in a 
legal position to get rid of him, then on 
Northampton would rest that great 
wrong and public scandal, and the 
House would have washed its hands of 
the presentunfortunate incident. Bysuch 
a course the House would have cleared 
itself in the eyes of the world, and would 
have acted with the dignity which was 
expected of it. He thought that if the 
whole country were polled at the present 
moment, the majority of educated people 
would be of opinion that the House 
should send Mr. Bradlaugh back to 
Northampton. Judging from the re- 
monstrances and representations sent 
to him on all sides by persons of the 
highest rank in the community, by the 
sound middle class, and by numbers of 
individuals in the working classes—for he 
had taken every opportunity to test the 
feeling of the public—he believed the 
majority of this country would desire to 
see the House exercising its high pri- 
vileges and powers to the utmost to 
send that individual back to North- 
ampton. It seemed to be taken for 
granted that the electors would return 
him again. Now, they had recently 
seen great changes in the opinions of 
constituencies. He did not pretend to 
speak for Northampton, which he knew 
very little about ; but he had heard there 
was a considerable change of opinion in 
Northampton. That constituency was 
tried on three occasions before it elected 
Mr. Bradlaugh, and it was within the 
bounds of reasonable calculation that 
the electors of Northampton, under the 
mora] influence exercised by the House, 
would re-consider the position, and, in 
the language of the old Writs, which he 
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was sorry was ever changed, return to 
them ‘‘a fit and proper person” to 


Oath. 


serve in “Parliament. If the House 
were polled irrespective of the various 
questions that had turned up, he be- 
lieved the vast majority would say that 
Mr. Bradlaugh was not a fit and proper 
person. He (Dr. Lyons) said on his 
own responsibility that Mr. Bradlaugh 
was not a fit and proper person to re- 
present a constituency; and the House 
would be acting up to the great func- 
tions it had performed in past times, and 
would preserve its traditional dignity, its 
great public importance, and its position 
as guardian of public morals in sending 
Mr. Bradlaugh back, and the probability 
was that Northampton would think three 
times before sending him to the House 
again. Hebelieved thatforthatindividual 
to take his seat in the House without a 
protest from a large part of the Mem- 
bers would have the worst possible effect, 
would materially diminish its weight, 
influence, and importance ; and it would 
come to be believed that if a con- 
stituency took up any individual, irre- 
spective of his creed, or belief in a God 
or any Supreme Being, or of his being in 
harmony with the opinions of the House 
on the great moral questions of the day, 
he must necessarily be accepted by the 
House. He (Dr. Lyons), on the part 
of a great Catholic and Protestant con- 
stituency which he represented, now 
washed his hands of this business. This 
country had been great under Planta- 
genet and Catholic Sovereigns, it had 
been great under Protestant Sovereigns, 
from the days of the Imperial Elizabeth, 
and it was great under the milder sway 
of Victoria when every religious deno- 
mination was recognized; but woe be- 
tide the day when the ship of the State 
should be left to go on the waste of 
waters with her bulwarks of religion 
and morality stove in, and left a prey 
to all the immoralities and godlessness 
which would be sure to prevail among 
a community represented by men who 
had no belief in God. Let Northampton 
send to them a God-fearing if not a God- 
loving man. 

Mr. WARTON said, he distrusted the 
reference to a Select Committee, because 
they had already had experience of a 
Select Committee in this case. He 
hoped he should not be considered to 
speak disrespectfully of the Leader of 
the Opposition if he said that, in his 
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opinion, the right hon. Gentleman had 
consented too readily to the reference to 
that Committee, in which, if it had not 
been for the presence of the honourable, 
learned, and honest Member for Stock- 
port (Mr. Hopwood), there would have 
been a failure of justice. The Law 
Journal, which knew no Party and had 
no political tone, stated that the ablest 
lawyers were agreed that Mr. Bradlaugh 
had no right to affirm. Nor was the 
House to be terrified by the word “ judi- 
cial,” so frequently used by the Prime 
Minister and repeated by the right hon. 
and learned Judge Advocate. Tiere 
were judicial principles of great sim- 
plicity, and a great number of them 
were principles of common sense. He 
would refer to one—that no man could 
take the advantages of a course with- 
out taking its disadvantages also. Qui 
sentit commodum, sentire debet et onus. 
Having claimed to affirm, Mr. Brad- 
laugh had no right now to hark back. 
Then it was said that Northampton was 
an important constituency. Well, Brid- 
port was an important constituency. 
The City of London was surely an im- 
portant constituency, so was the City of 
Westminster and the County of Middle- 
sex, and yet they were told in a recent 
electioneering tour that their verdict 
was of no importance. They were not 
to be frightened by such words as 
‘‘ judicial” or ‘important constituency.” 
They ought to show no respect for a 
constituency which had returned Mr. 
Bradlaugh, knowing that he was the 
Cerberus of Atheism, treason, and filth. 
They had been told by his hon. Coi- 
league (Mr. Labouchere) that Mr. Brad- 
laugh was not returned for any religious 
convictions, but for his political views. 
It appeared that one hon. Member who 
was elected did not believe in God, and 
that the other professed the attributes 
of the Deity in being able to read the 
secret hearts of his constituents. The 
true principle on which to decide this 
case was that of respect for religion. 
He was delighted to hear his old Friend 
the junior Member for Greenwich (Baron 
de Worms) standing forward and avow- 
ing his reverence for the Old Testament, 
in which were the words, ‘‘ Fear thou 
the Lord and King;”’ and in the New 
Testament, which Christians revered, 
were'the words, ‘‘ Fear God and honour 
the King.”” The man who did not fear 
God could not honour the King. The 
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principle which ought to guide the 
House was that when a man came to 
that Table he should not merely go 
through the form of an Oath, but that 
he should take it. That was the prin- 
ciple which ought to guide them, if the 
House believed, as he hoped it would 
ever believe, that no man’s allegiance 
to his Sovereign could be trusted who 
professed no allegiance to God. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, that the course 
of the debate fully justified the warn- 
ing that calmness was required for the 
discussion of this question. There was 
something unpleasant in witnessing the 
complacency with which men talked of 
religious matters in public; and it was 
distinctly with the view of avoiding that 
unpleasant alternative that this Motion 
of referring the question to a Com- 
mittee of the House had been pro- 
posed. To judge by the expressions 
that had been used in the debate, it 
seemed that some hon. Members were 
disposed to deny to the person in ques- 
tion the justice usually granted to ab- 
sent men. For instance, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Cambridge 
University had spoken in a tone that 
amply justified the caution with which 
the House had begun its treatment of 
the case. In his opinion, it was by no 
means desirable that the views of the 
hon. Member for Northampton should 
be spoken of lightly or sportively. He, 
for one, believed it possible that an 
Atheist might have a conscience, and for 
that reason alone he protested against 
the unjust and unmanly way in which a 
few hon. Members had vituperated an 
absent man. Moreover, he hoped that 
for its own sake the House would allow 
the question to be considered impartially. 
The matter was one of too great import- 
ance to be hastily decided in the midst 
of political conflict, and the discussion 
should take place in a quieter chamber, 
and under more serene circumstances. 
No Committee of the House could have 
treated the matter more calmly than 
that of which he had recently had the 
honour of being a Member; and he was, 
therefore, not afraid of another Com- 
mittee. If, however, the House refused 
to appoint a second Select Committce 
a very inconvenient precedent would pos- 
sibly be established ; and an hon. Mem- 
ber, on presenting himself at the Table 
to take the Oath, might run the risk of 
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belief. In that case the House would 
be placed in the obviously absurd posi- 
tion of having to provide authorized 
theological definitions and formule. At 
any rate, the House would easily per- 
ceive, without any effort of the imagina- 
tion, that it would be better to refer the 
whole case to the decision of a Com- 
mittee than to settle it in an off-hand 
and possibly an injudicious manner. 

Sm HENRY TYLER said, this was 
a question for the House itself to de- 
cide. He agreed with the hon. Gentle- 
man who spoke last that it was a pity 
to have to discuss this question in the 
absence of Mr. Bradlaugh. However, 
if that Gentleman were absent in body, 
he was too much present with them in 
his writings. He thought it was only 
right the House should have before it 
some further evidence of an authentic 
character showing the nature of the 
teachings and doctrines inculeated by 
the man whose entrance into the House 
of Commons they were now asked to 
facilitate by means of a specially-con- 
stituted Committee. He felt sure that 
many hon. Members opposite were not 
acquainted with the writings of the hon. 
Member. If they would listen to a few 
words which he would read from those 
writings, he should turn their cheers 
into shudders of abhorrence. He had 
applied to his bookseller for a catalogue 
of the works written by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton. 

Sr HENRY JACKSON rose to 
Order. The Question before the House 
was neither the personal character nor 
the writings of the hon. Member, but 
simply whether a Select Committee 
should be appointed to inquire into a 
matter connected with the procedure of 
the House. The attacks which were 
about to be levelled at the hon. Member 
for Northampton appeared to him to be 
of an irrelevant nature. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Mem- 
ber proposes to bring forward and criti- 
cize the writings of the hon. Member for 
Northampton, it appears to me that that 
would be foreign to the Question before 
the House. I would therefore advise 
the hon. Member to confine himself 
strictly to the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth and the Amendment 
of the First Lord of the Treasury, in 
neither of which is there any reference 
to the writings of the hon. Member for 
Northampton. 
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Str HENRY TYLER bowed to the 
direction of the Chair. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton, however, had ap- 
plied to take the Holy Word of God in 
his hand and to swear upon it; and he 
desired, therefore, to know whether he 
might show how the hon. Member treated 
the Word of God and wrote about it ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Member 
will proceed with his remarks, if he 
should be out of Order I will draw his 
attention to the circumstance. 

Str HENRY TYLER explained that 
he held in his hand a work which showed 
the feelings which the hon. Member for 
Northampton entertained against the 
Bible. In one of the numerous pam- 
phlets written by Mr. Bradlaugh and 
printed and published by Annie Besant 
and Charles Bradlaugh, under the title 
of the Free Thought Publishing Com- 
pany, at 28 Stonecutter Street, E.C., he 
found words such as these— 

‘‘Lord Campbell’s Act is intended to hinder 
the publication of indecencies; but the pages of 
God’s most Holy Word do not come within the 
scope of the Act, and, therefore, lovers of ob- 
scenity may have legal gratification so long as 
the Bible continues to exist.’’ 


That was the way in which the hon. 
Member for Northampton spoke of the 
Word of God; and, knowing this, surely 
no Member of the House ought to feel 
satisfaction at seeing him kiss that Holy 
Book to take the Oath. What were 
the hon. Member’s feelings about his 
soul? [‘*Order, order!”}] He said 
in another pamphlet-—‘‘I contend that 
the soul” ——— 

Mr. SPEAKER: If this House is 
to embark upon criticisms of all the 
works of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton the debate will never come to an 
end. 

Str HENRY TYLER said, he was 
glad to be saved by the decision of the 
Speaker from the horrible task of read- 
ing to the House any further extracts 
from Mr. Bradlaugh’s writings. He 
regretted, however, that he was de- 
barred from adducing what he consi- 
dered to be important evidence to show 
that the hon. Member should not be 
allowed to take the Oath. It appeared 
to him that the whole question was one 
of very great danger, but of danger in 
an opposite direction to that contem- 
plated by the Prime Minister. The 
danger was not that of refusing to allow 
the hon. Member to take the Oath, but 
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that of allowing him to do so. He had 
no difficulty at all in coming to the con- 
clusion that the hon. Member was not a 
proper person to take the Oath and a 
seat in that House. They thought no- 
thing of deciding upon the punishment 
of a criminal who had stolen a pocket- 
handkerchief, or the execution of one 
who had been guilty of poisoning bodies. 
But what should they think of a man 
who had poisoned and was poison- 
ing the minds and souls of millions of 
his fellow-creatures? It was said by 
some—‘‘Oh, do not make a martyr of 
the hon. Member.”’ Well, he contended 
that such a man could not be madea 
martyr, for a martyr in a bad cause was 
no martyr at all. One of their greatest 
and gentlest poets had said— 


“ A daring infidel (and such there are 
From pride, example, lucre, rage, revenge, 
Or pure heroical defect of thought,) 
Of all earth’s madmen most deserves a chain.” 


But what would Dr. Young have written 
about an infidel, who was also the dis- 
seminator of the Fruits of Philosophy ? 
He could not but look upon the present 
occasion as an opportunity for those who 
were on the side of Atheism, irreligion, 
and immorality to vote in one direc- 
tion——[‘‘ Order, order !’”] 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out 
to the hon. Member that it is not in 
accordance with Parliamentary usage 
to say that Members of this House are 
on the side of Atheism, irreligion, and 
immorality. 

Sm HENRY TYLER said, that after 
what had fallen from the Chair he 
would, in conclusion, content himself 
with remarking that the present was a 
grand opportunity for hon. Gentlemen 
to vote on one side or the other accord- 
ing to their predilections. 

Sir HENRY JACKSON said, he 
was convinced by the course of the de- 
bate of two things—first, that a very 
great number of hon. Gentlemen on the 
— side of the House had personal 
objections to the hon. Member for 
Northampton of so deep-seated a nature 
as to make them hazard almost every- 
thing in the hope of excluding him from 
the House; and, secondly, that they 
expressed these feelings all the more 
willingly because in so doing they saw 
an opportunity of damaging their oppo- 
nents, who really liked the hon. Mem- 
ber’s opinions just as little as they did 
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themselves, but who desired to act ac- 
cording to law, by fastening on them 
a charge of participation in his views. 
He protested strongly against this line 
of conduct. To every educated man, 
there could be no spectacle more painful 
than to see a person of undoubted talents 
at war with society, and rendered less 
useful to his country by the avowal of 
opinions which were altogether out of 
harmony with those of the majority of 
his countrymen. But these considera- 
tions were not now under discussion. 
The only question now to be considered 
was— What was the right course for the 
House to take under circumstances ad- 
mitted to be most difficult? He saw no 
course better than to refer the point to a 
Select Committee. He was not deterred 
from this by the differences of opinion 
which the last Committee had exhibited. 
To those who were familiar with the 
different views which different tribunals 
took of the same evidence and the same 
statutes, it would not seem wonderful 
that the Committee recently appointed 
to consider the case of the hon. Member 
should have differed so much in their 
reading of the several Acts of Parlia- 
ment in which the law was to be found. 
He had heard with regret something 
like a sneer thrown out at the Members 
of the Committee on a supposition that 
their legal opinions had followed their 
political predilections. But that was cer- 
tainly not the fact, and the best proof of 
that was the part taken by his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member forStockport 
(Mr. Hopwood), than whom no sounder 
Liberal, and his hon. and learned Friend 
would perhaps allow him to say no more 
consistent Radical, was to be found in 
the House. The decision at which the 
Committee arrived was the outcome of 
their consideration of five or six different 
statutes, each dealing with only a part 
of the subject, and each passed, as it 
seemed, without reference to any other 
statute. Nothing, could be more judi- 
cial, more thoroughly impartial and 
satisfactory than the conduct of the 
Committee during the discussion ; and, 
with the éxception of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of Cambridge, every Member of the 
Committee had desired to retain his 
judicial demeanour. His right hon. 
Friend, indeed, had thrown off the judi- 
cial mantle which became him so well, 
and, instead of guiding the House, had 
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sought to incite its anger. But even 
his right hon. Friend would, if again 
appointed, approach the matter again 
from a judicial point of view. The mat- 
ter had now been debated as if the in- 
evitable and foregone conclusion of the 
Committee would be that the House 
had no right to refuse to any Member 
coming to the Table the right to make 
an Affirmation. He was bound to say 
that his experience of the last Commit- 
tee by no means suggested that such 
would necessarily be its conclusion. Let 
the House reflect how the matter stood. 
The hon. Member for Northampton 
claimed as a right conferred on him by 
Act of Parliament the privilege of 
making an Affirmation instead of taking 
an Oath. He not only made that 
claim, but he gave his reasons for it, 
by referring in terms to the provisions 
of two statutes which he named, and 
which were mentioned in his state- 
ment as recorded in the Votes — the 
first allowing a Judge, and the second— 
amending the first—allowing any per- 
son empowered by law to administer an 
oath, if satisfied that a witness, by rea- 
son of the absence of all religious be- 
lief, would not be bound by the sanctity 
of an oath, to substitute an affirmation 
or declaration in its place. That was 
the law of the land with regard to testi- 
mony in Courts of Justice. He would 
not now yield to the temptation of dis- 
cussing the expediency of extending 
these Acts to promissory oaths, as to 
which opinions might differ. He could 
only read Mr. Bradlaugh’s statement as 
an admission that he recognized no reli- 
gious belief whatever. He retained the 
opinion which he had expressed in the 
Committee that, according to the law, 
Mr. Bradlaugh had, under these circum- 
stances, the right to come to the Table 
and make the Affirmation; but the 
House, adopting the Report of the 
Committee to the contrary, appeared to 
have arrived at a definite conclusion, 
and to have decided that the making of 
an Affirmation was not open to him. 
Thereupon, Mr. Bradlaugh thought 
right to change his ground, and said 
that he found nothing to prevent him 
availing himself of the other alterna- 
tive—the taking the Oath ; and he had 
given reasons for this, which, though 
cynical and offensive to some hon. Mem- 
bers, were at least honest and out- 
spoken. This alternative claim had 
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raised questions not only as to the 
meaning of the Acts of Parliament, but 
as to the nature of oaths themselves ; 
and the House was now invited to get 
out of this arena of theological contro- 
versy by relegating these questions to a 
Committee, where they would bediscussed 
with judicial calmness. The question re- 
solved itself into one of law, and it was 
this—Was it competent for the House to 
refuse to receive the Oath when thus ten- 
dered by Mr. Bradlaugh? There was a 
considerable consensus of opinion that 
there was no precedent in point. So the 
Committee must report either that the 
House had no such power—which, after 
the argument of the hon. and learned 
Member for Carnarvonshire, it wasalmost 
impossible to suppose—or it might re- 
port that having regard to all the cir- 
cumstances of Mr. Bradlaugh’s case it 
had power, and was bound to refuse to 
allow him to take the Oath. Sup- 
pose the Committee so reported—sup- 
pose that it advised that, having regard 
to the original declaration of Mr. Brad- 
laugh, having regard to the proposition 
of law put before the former Committee, 
having regard to the Resolution moved 
by the hon. Member for Portsmouth, 
its opinion was that a man who had once 
claimed exemption from taki:g an Oath 
because he was not bound by its sanc- 
tion could not afterwards be allowed 
to take the Oath on an assertion that 
it was a meaningless form—what more 
could hon. Members opposite want ? 
That Report would probably exclude 
Mr. Bradlaugh for some time to come 
—indeed, until either the Government 
or the Qolleague of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton would or could 
pass a general Bill for substituting 
Affirmations for Oaths in all cases—and 
the House must bear in mind that many 
who might vote for the Select Committee 
might vote against such a Bill. No 
doubt, the question was one of extreme 
difficulty and delicacy. The Government 
had taken every possible precaution t» 
remove it from the arena of political 
bias and religious animosity into a 
calm judicial atmosphere; and, by the 
Reference {proposed by the Prime Mi- 
nister, the Committee would have an 
opportunity of advising the House as 
to this question altogether superior to 
the heated debate and the unusual lan- 
guage in which some hon. Members had 
indulged. 
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Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, he knew 
nothing about Mr. Bradlaugh except 
what he had learnt involuntarily, for 
he avoided all contact with filth; and he 
quite approved of the Speaker, when it 
was proposed to read from a work of 
that Gentleman, taking the course of 
checking the unnecessary reading of 
moral garbage. The House was not 
responsible for this question having 
been raised. It was Mr. Bradlaugh 
who had raised it; and he (Mr. J. G. 
Hubbard) believed it was done out of 
simple vanity, and for the purpose of 
advertising himself and his detestable 
doctrines. Had Mr. Bradlaugh come 
forward like other Members, and, like 
others, taken the Oath, no objection 
would have been raised by any Mem- 
ber on that—the Opposition—side of 
the House. They might have shrunk 
from his proximity, and regretted that 
the electors of Northampton should 
have made so unhappy a choice; but, as 
far as they were concerned, his ad- 
mission would have been unchallenged : 
but he had thought right to raise the 
question now before the House, and 
that question it was for the House to 
settle. There was no necessity, as it 
seemed to him, for a reference to a Com- 
mittee. A Committee would discover 
no precedent to guide them, for in the 
whole history of Parliament they would 
not find a moral monster. Between 
the cases of Mr. Pease, Baron Roths- 
child, and-others mentioned by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham, and that of Mr. Bradlaugh, 
there was no analogy whatever. Those 
men believedin a Supreme Being,and only 
objected to the form, not to the nature, 
of the Oath they had to take. The 
scruples of the members of the Society 
of Friends, especially, could not but ex- 
cite the deepest respect, founded as 
they were on true Christian feeling. 
Many of its members were distinguished 
by their religious erudition; and one of 
them, John Joseph Gurney, years since 
published a treatise on Christianity which 
might have been written by a Bishop. 
Why did Mr. Pease refuse to take an 
Oath? Was it because he disbelieved 
in God, whom it invoked, or dissented 
from its meaning? Far from it. His 
objection was that, knowing himself to 
be always in the presence of God, he 
would not admit a doubt of his habitual 
veracity by invoking God to witness the 
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truth of his words upon even the most 


solemn occasions. He literally obeyed 
the Divine injunction—“ Let your Yea 
be Yea, and your Nay, Nay.’ But 
here was a man who had no belief in 
a Supreme Being at all; and the ques- 
tion was whether they ought to give 
an opportunity of blasphemy to one who 
denied the God that made him. He 
agreed that the question was worthy 
—aye, demanded—the most careful, 
the most deliberate, and the most chari- 
table consideration, and he was not pre- 
pared to say that a House full of enthu- 
siastic new Members anxious to express 
their feelings on a subject which touched 
them deeply was the best tribunal to 
decide the question under discussion ; 
but, seeing that the conscience of every 
right-thinking Member of that House 
was concerned, the House, as a whole, 
and not a fraction of it, seemed to him 
the proper authority to deal with the 
difficulty before it. They were told 
that they must deal with the matter on 
the principles of justice, and he admitted 
that they ought todo so; but they owed 
justice not only to the man who was 
elected for Northampton, but to the 
Crown, to their constituents, and to that 
House. Truth and justice ought always 
to be inseparably united; but the pro- 
ceedings of the person who was the 
cause of this unhappy controversy was 
contrary to truth, for in his case truth 
meant the affirmation on one day of 
that which, on a previous day, he 
had declared to be idle and unmeaning 
words. That was a course from which 
his heart revolted, and he could not 
consent to do anything to bring a man 
of such principles into the House of 
Commons, to be a disgrace to the Legis- 
lature and a disgrace to the country. 
It was impossible to deal with the ques- 
tion on mere legal grounds ;- it must be 
dealt with by the religious instinct 
which Jew and Christian alike possessed. 
All the changes that had been made in 
the form of the Oath had been out 
of respect to the existence of religious 
scruples, and not to the absence of reli- 
gious scruples; and he thanked the right 
hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright) for having so lucidly, in his 
speech the other evening, set forth the 
impossibility of dealing with Mr. Brad- 
laugh in the same way as the religious 
Society of Quakers. He hoped the 
religious sentiments of hon. Members 
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would induce them to retain in the 
Forms of the House a recognition of 
that Supreme Being to whom every- 
thing must be referred if men were to 
be anything but simple sensualists, re- 
ferring to no higher arbiter and judge 
than to their own will. 

Mr. WILLIS believed that justice 
could be done to the hon. Member for 
Northampton only by adopting the course 
which the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
posed to take. This was a purely legal 
question; but he did not underrate its 
importance on that account. Compared 
with it, the majority of the questions 
decided on the other side of Westminster 
Hall sank into utter insignificance. If 
the question raised by the hon. Member 
for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff) were answered in the affirmative, 
not only would the borough of North- 
ampton be deprived of one of its Repre- 
sentatives, but the House would assume 
* a jurisdiction it had never before exer- 
cised. [‘‘No!”] The House, he main- 
tained, had not the jurisdiction to enter 
into the state of mind of a person who 

resented himself to take the Oath. This 
otion, if agreed to, would impose on 
the Member for Northampton a disabi- 
lity in the nature of a punishment; while 
at the same time the House, by assuming 
an authority it did not possess, might, 
as in past times, be brought into inde- 
corous collision with the other Branch of 
the Legislature, and the decisions of the 
Courts of Law. Moreover, the House 
proposed to act in a judicial manner ; and 
he had failed to perceive in that Assem- 
bly, especially on the opposite side, that 
impartiality and control of passion which 
were necessary for the administration of 
justice to any person. This question 
could only, in his opinion, be satisfac- 
torily settled by referring it to the con- 
sideration of a Select Committee. If 
Mr. Bradlaugh were excluded from the 
House, the electors of Northampton 
would undoubtedly return him again, by 
way of protest against an attempt to de- 
prive them of the power of choosing 
whom they pleased to be their Represen- 
tative. His own difficulty in respect to 
the question was this—He wanted to be 
assured that Mr. Bradlaugh ought not 
to come into the House. Had the House 
the right it claimed to possess? When 
a Member had been duly returned and 
wasabout to take the Oath of Allegiance, 
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could the House, on proof that the Oath 
was not binding on his conscience, pre- 
clude him from taking it? No reference 
had yet been made to the statutes re- 
lating to the Oath administered to Mem- 
bers of Parliament. He had examined 
those statutes, and he denied the right 
of that House to interfere with the power 
of any Member, duly elected, to take that 
Oath, no matter what might be his opi- 
nions or character. If the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton were refused his 
seat the matter would not stop there. 
The principle would then be affirmed 
that the House could question the frame 
of mind in which a Member took an 
Oath ; and he would feel himself entitled 
to interrogate many Members of the 
House whose religious opinions were, he 
knew, not entirely in accordance with 
the most vehement of the Opposition as 
to their state of mind in taking the Oath. 
{‘“*Name!”] In his speech the right 
hon. and learned Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin begged the whole ques- 
tion. The right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man asked whether the House ought to 
allow its Forms to be outraged. For his 
own part he denied, first, the the form 
was the House’s form, and, secondly, he 
denied that the form had been outraged. 
He was present when Mr. Bradlaugh 
walked up to the Table to be sworn on 
the previous day. Except by rumour, 
he knew nothing of the opinions of Mr. 
Bradlaugh. That hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to take the Oath; and if it had 
been administered, as far as his own 
knowledge went, there would have been 
as decent a compliance with the Forms of 
the House as he had yet witnessed. But 
was it not monstrous, a scandal upon 
public morality, that men pretending to 
be the special vindicators of the Supreme 
Being should stand up in the House and 
say that, although they perfectly knew 
the opinions held by Mr. Bradlaugh, no 
question would have been raised had 
that Gentleman skulked among the other 
hon. Members at the commencement of 
the Session and taken the Oath. He 
could assure hon. Members who dwelt 
upon the decency and solemnity of the 
form to be gone through that there was 
much greater seeming decency in the 
quiet manner in which the hon. Member 
for Northampton approached the Table 
to take the Oath, than in the huddled, pro- 
miscuous way in which, a few days ago, 
Members congregated round the Table, 
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It had been said that the course pro- 
posed to be taken by Mr. Bradlaugh 
would be an outrage on the conscience 
of the House. He (Mr. Willis) did not 
know what the conscience of the House 
meant. He was familiar with what was 
meant by the conscience of an individual, 
nay, what was meant by the conscience 
of Mr. Bradlaugh, if he had one, and 
could well understand that his taking 
the Oath would inflict an outrage on the 
feelings of some persons ; but he denied 
that any outrage would be inflicted on 
the conscience of the House. That 
House was not a Court of Justice. It 
was not a Court at all. It had no power 
to administer an Oath, except that power 
be conferred upon it by an Act of Par- 
liament. There was no analogy between 
the proceedings of a Court of Justice and 
the proceedings of that House that could 
justify a reference to a Court of Justice. 
Not until the House had been in exist- 
ence for four centuries was an Oath im- 
poeed to be taken in the middle of it. For 
the first time, in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, the Oath of Supremacy wasimposed. 
That Oath was taken, not before the 
Speaker, but before the Lord High 
Steward ; and the burden of taking it be- 
fore the Lord High Steward was not re- 
moved until the reign of William IV. 
He (Mr. Willis) had administered the 
Oath to himself. The Speaker did not 
administer the Oath, nor did the Clerk. 
A Member could administer the Oath to 
himself; and he (Mr. Willis) denied that 
the House was to stand between a Mem- 
ber and any opinions he might entertain 
in taking the Oath. The opposition 
might be pardoned, on account of the 
reverses which they sustained at the 
General Election, for attempting to make 
as much as possible out of the present 
difficulty. The transactions of the late 
Administration, however, made him think 
that they were scarcely the men to be 
the guardians of divine honour or the in- 
culcators of public morality. [‘‘ Ques- 
tion!”?] They would best repair their 
shattered fortunes by assisting the Go- 
vernment in obtaining security for life 
and property on behalf of those subjects 
of the Turkish power, for whose condi- 
tion Lord Beaconsfield was responsible, 
and in placing the finances of England 
on a sound footing. [‘‘ Question !’’] 
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Mr.SPEAKER reminded the hon. and 
learned Gentleman that he was travelling 
from the Question before the House. 
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Mr. WILLIS said, he was exceed- 
ingly glad to receive that rebuke from 
the Chair; and it would be his pleasure, 
if he remained a Member of the House, 
to obey the orders of the right hon. 
Gentleman and recognize his authority. 
In conclusion, let him say that Members 
on his side of the House repudiated as 
strongly as Members on the Opposition 
side all sympathy with the opinions and 
views which the hon. Member for North- 
ampton entertained. He besought the 
House not to be hasty in coming to its 
conclusion upon this subject. When he 
knew that men who were the very im- 
personation of infidelity and the mocking 
spirits of the 18th century had sat upon 
those Benches and taken part in their 
deliberations, it ill-comported with the 
dignity of the Party that was opposite 
to him, in the discussion of a purely legal 
question, to attempt to fasten upon any 
Member of the House the slightest 
sympathy with atheistical principles or 
statements inconsistent with allegiance 
to Her Majesty. They had been taught 
by the late Prime Minister to regard 
Bolingbroke, an avowed infidel, as the 
father of modern Toryism. [‘‘ Ques- 
tion!’”?] That was the question. He 
was asking Members on the other side 
to spare their insinuations, because he 
might make insinuations in return, 
though he did not desire todo so. He 
would only add that he hoped the House 
would lay aside all uncharitableness and 
decide this momentous question in a 
calm and judicial spirit. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, he had 
been amused watching the various de- 
vices by which persons tried to keep out 
the hon. Member for Northampton. A 
great deal of political and religious 
bigotry and fanaticism had been im- 
ported into this question. The late 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland said the hon. Gentleman 
ought to be excluded because he did 
not believe in the divinity of Christ. 
Did Unitarians or Jews believe in it, and 
yet they were admitted. Another hon. 
Gentleman said that it was absolutely 
necessary for admission that a man 
should believe in some divinity or other. 
Why, it was trifling with the sense 
of grown-up men to say such a thing. 
There were some religious bodies repre- 
sented in that House who believed in a 
Divinity which sent the sufferers in the 
Tay Bridge disaster to a sudden and ter- 
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rible death because they were breaking 
the Sabbath. [‘‘Oh!”’| In his view this 
was a dishonouring view to take of the 
dealings of the Almighty with His crea- 
tures. He had made up his mind to 
vote for the appointment of a Select 
Committee, on the ground that he was 
opposed to the feeling of bigotry that 
had been exhibited during this debate, 
because he was opposed—and would 
always be opposed, let his career be long 
or short in that House—to religious 
bigotry or intolerance. He would vote 
for it because he believed that the ques- 
tion ought to be removed from the 
heated atmosphere of that House to a 
cooler atmosphere upstairs. But he 
thought Ministers would have acted 
more wiselyif they had acted more boldly 
and brought in a Bill which would en- 
ablethe hon. Member for Northampton to 
make an Affirmation. There were several 
Members of that House who would 
prefer to make an Affirmation rather 
than take an Oath. He would prefer it 
himself, because he thought this system 
of oath-taking was most demoralizing. 
He would have been thankful to the 
Government, therefore, if they had taken 
this opportunity of dealing a blow at so 
demoralizing a system. He should vote 
for the proposed Committee, believing 
that in doing so he should be standing 
up for the rights of conscience against 
fanatical opposition. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I am sure 
that hon. Gentlemen who have been my 
Colleagues in former Parliaments will 
acknowledge that I have always been 
the last man to put myself forward in 
what, without using the epithet in a 
disparaging sense, I may call a sen- 
sational debate; but there is that about 
the present controversy which renders 
it almost incumbent on a private Mem- 
ber who supports the views of the Go- 
vernment not to give a silent vote. For 
there are circumstances connected with 
the question so disagreeable, which place 
the advocates of what I believe to be 
the cause of justice, and the Privileges 
of the House of Commons, rightly read 
and considered, in such an invidious 
position, that there is something almost 
cowardly in leaving those right hon. 
Gentlemen who are forced to take a for- 
ward and definite course of action in the 
matter unsupported and alone. And I 
am the less unwilling to speak because 
the subject is, from the very nature of 
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it, without any temptation to a speaker; 
for the very point on whichI rise to insist 
on is this—that an hon. Gentleman who 
tries to be eloquent, who tries to be 
effective, who tries to move and impress 
his hearers, is taking what I believe to 
be an incorrect view of the business on 
which we are at present engaged. What 
is that business? Rightly or wrongly— 
as I think, most unfortunately—we are 
sitting as a Criminal Court, debating 
whether a person should have inflicted 
upon him one of the severest sentences 
which, short of long imprisonment, can 
possibly be pronounced—the sentence 
that, after going through the labour and 
anxiety of a contested election—nay, of 
three or four successive elections—shall 
be deprived of the fruit and result of his 
labours, and declared incompetent of 
sitting in Parliament. That sentence, 
which in the case of many of us here 
present would amount to a fine of £3,000, 
£4,000 or £5,000—for to deprive a man 
of what he has obtained by money is the 
same as to deprive him of the money 
itself—we are called on to discuss here, 
and now, in a Court which in intention 
is, I am sure, a Court of Jusiice; but a 
Court in which all but the most scru- 
pulous men are biassed—I do not say 
governed, but biassed—by their Party 
feeling ; a Court whose Members may come 
in and go out at their pleasure—a Court 
which, as was finely said more than 100 
years ago, is thin to hear evidence, and 
full to pronounce sentence—a Court 
of which I will venture to say that not 
one half of the Members have seen the 
documents which are the principal evi- 
dence we have got, and of which not a 
single Member has examined those docu- 
ments as they must be examined before 
they would have any weight in a genuine 
Court of Law. The hon. Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff), 
who acts as prosecutor, comes down with 
a bundle of papers and pamphlets out 
of which he reads certain passages ; but 
we who listen to them do not know the 
context. We donot know what lightmay 
bethrown on these passages by the general 
tenour of the words in which they occur. 
Wedo not know whether those works are 
authentic productions of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton. We have not the 
proof of it which would induce a Court 
of Law to admit such books, pamphlets, 
or newspaper letters as evidence for a 
single moment. When Horne Tooke, or, 
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as he then was, the Rev. John Horne, 
was supposed to have written what was 
supposed to be a libel om the Speaker, 
a predecessor of the hon. Member for 
Portsmouth brought the culprit before 
the House of Commons, and it was only 
on the third day of the proceedings that 
it was discovered that the only evidence 
that Horne had written the libel was the 
testimony of two compositors, one of 
whom had printed the manuscript but 
did not know the handwriting, and the 
other had heard someone else say that 
Horne was the author of the letter. 
That is the sort of plight in which a 
popular Assembly puts itself when it 
usurps the functions of a Court of Jus- 
tice without any intention of binding 
itself by its rules. And then the hon. 
Gentleman, in an off-hand manner, in- 
terjects a theory that the hon. Member 
for Northampton not only does not re- 
vere the form, but that he does not be- 
lieve in the substance of the Oath. He 
brings us a passage taken from a book 
published by the Company which prints 
for the hon. Member for Northampton 
—there is evidence on which to condemn 
a defendant !—the author of which states 
that Parliament has the power of alter- 
ing the succession to the Throne. That 
is what this unknown author says; and 
what says Hallam in his Constitutional 
History of England ? 

‘« By the Revolution and by the Act of Settle- 
ment, the rights of the actual Monarch of the 


Reigning Family were made to emanate from 
Parliament and the people.” 


The hon. Gentleman asks you to de- 
clare that the enunciation of a doctrine 
as certain and established as anything 
in politics—a doctrine on which the right 
of the present Reigning Family is abso- 
lutely founded—a doctrine, as an hon. 
Member near me has suggested, for deny- 
ing which we should all of us subject 
ourselves to the mysterious but alarming 
penalties of premuntre, is sufficient rea- 
son for keeping one of your Colleagues 
from sitting in a Parliament which is 
the direct successor of the Conventions 
and Parliaments that unseated the 
Stuarts and placed William III. and 
the Brunswicks on the Throne. That is 
the sort of legal teaching which was not 
only accepted as sound, but was actually 
applauded by those who, with the eyes 
of all the lawyers in England upon them, 
are sitting ina judicial character totrythe 
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hon. Member for Northampton; and, if 
he is convicted, to sentence him to exclu- 
sion from Parliament. And if such were 
the arguments of the hon. Member for 
Portsmouth, what are we to say to the 
artful and able invective of the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan—a judge, mark 
you, speaking to his brother judges, 
and rapturously and vehemently cheered 
by them while he was denouncing the 
prisoner? What are we to say to the 
eloquent appeal to our religious feel- 
ings which was made by the right hon. 
and learned Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin? Why, this—that the 
present case is not one for eloquence. 
The right hon. Member for Birmingham 
referred to the case of Wilkes; and from 
the first to the last of that great contro- 
versy nothing is more noticeable than 
this—that the most rattling and telling 
speeches were in almost all cases the 
most mischievous, because, in a judicial 
question, a rattling speech is seldom 
made by a man whose mind, for the 
time being, is in a judicial frame. 
I sympathize, most deeply do I sympa- 
thize, with the feelings and sentiments of 
the right hon. and learned Member for 
the University of Dublin oa Gibson). 
My views as to those awful and solemn 
subjects, and the tone in which those 
subjects should be treated, do not differ 
from his. My disapprobation of the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) in taking so vexatious, so un- 
necessary, so insulting an attitude with 
regard to an institution of the House of 
Commons, with which, after all, he was 
willing toconform, is quite as pronounced 
as that of any Member of the House. 
But it is precisely because he has be- 
haved in a way in which few of us would 
wish to behave that we are now in danger 
of being hurried into a perilous and in- 
defensible course. My firm belief is, 
that if certain Gentlemen who I could 
name had quietly and unobtrusively 
stated that a form of adjuration did not 
add force to the simple word of an 
honest man, and, therefore, while they 
took the Oath, they took it under pro- 
test, their conduct would have passed 
without censure, and even with appro- 
bation. But it is not against modest 
and unobtrusive men that dangerous and 
oppressive precedents are levelled. As 
a practical business Member of the 
House, I should like to do anything in 
my power to express my sense of the 
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manner in which the hon. Member for 
Northampton has interrupted and dis- 
located Public Business during the first 
week of this new Parliament; but I 
cannot allow that feeling to betray me 
into agreeing to a course which some day 
we may be sorry we have adopted. 
This case, we acknowledge it—every 
man on these Benches acknowledges it 
—must eventually be settled by the 
House; but the preliminary investiga- 
tion should, at any rate, be conducted 
elsewhere. It is not in this heated 
atmosphere, where the person who is 
most concerned cannot even appear to 
defend himself, that that inquiry should 
take place, but in some quieter room in 
this building, where appeals cannot be 
made to the passions—where good law 
can be distinguished from bad— 
and trustworthy evidence from asser- 
tions which are no evidence at all. 
That is the course which the Govern- 
ment proposes to us to adopt in the 
form of this Committee, as proposed by 
the Prime Minister and amended by the 
Attorney General. Enlarge the Refer- 
ence as widely as you choose; place on 
the Committee men—the fewer the 
better—whom all the House can trust— 
and such men there are; but do not let 
the case be decided, at this moment, by 
the House as a body, on such knowledge, 
or want of knowledge, as is before us 
now. It is unpleasant, as a Member 
of the House of Commons, to say that 
we are not a fit tribunal to try any- 
thing or anybody. As the Member for 
a Scotch constituency, it is still less 
pleasant to appear on this side of the 
question at all; but justice is justice, 
and in supporting the proposal of the 
Government I am convinced that it is 
for justice I shall vote. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was sorry 
that the hon. Member for the Border 
Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) seemed to think 
that that House—a branch of the Su- 
preme Tribunal of this country—was 
not a fit tribunal to try so simple an 
issue as was then before it. The hon. 
Member would forgive him (Mr. New- 
degate) for not commenting at any 
length upon his historical references ; 
but the hon. Member appeared to have 
ignored, or not to know, the difference 
between the Convention and a Parlia- 
ment. It was in the form of the Oaths 
taken by its Members that formerly the 
position and functions of this House in 
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reference to the other Estates of the 
Realm were defined and limited; but 
the House had now a very simple issue 
to deal with, a very simple case before 
them. The Member for Northampton 
had presented himself at the Table and 
claimed to make Affirmation instead of 
taking the Oath of Allegiance. A Com- 
mittee of the House was appointed, and 
recommended the House to decline to 
receive this application to affirm instead 
of taking the Oath of Allegiance. The 
hon. Member again presented himself 
at the Table to take the Oath; but in a 
document which he had on his previous 
appearance placed upon the Table, he 
had declared that if he took the Oath 
at the Table it would not be binding on 
his conscience. More than that, the 
hon. Member for Northampton, as he 
(Mr. Newdegate) supposed he might 
call him—[‘‘ No, no!’’ }—or Mr. Brad- 
laugh—he believed that either form of 
expression was within the Order of the 
House—Mr. Bradlaugh, by the Paper 
he had presented to the House, and by 
his publications, had declared that if 
compelled to take the Oath he should do 
so with a mental reservation. Now, he 
(Mr. Newdegate) would, with the per- 
mission of the House, in very few words, 
prove, that in the terms of the Oaths 
formerly taken by Members of the 
House, this was expressly provided 
against. He held the form of the Oath 
of Supremacy, as enacted by 3 James I., 
c. 4, in his hand, and it concluded with 
this passage— 

“¢ And these things I do plainly and sincerely 
acknowledge and swear in these express words 
by me spoken, and according to the plain and 
common sense and understanding of the same 
words, without any equivocation or mental reser- 
vation or secret evasion whatever, and I do 
make this recognition and acknowledgment 
heartily, willingly, and truly.” 


That was the old form of the Oath of 
Supremacy. Similar words were to be 
found in the Oath of Abjuration, which 
he himself, and the elder Members of 
the House, had several times taken at 
the Table of the House—. 


‘¢ All these things I do plainly and sincerely 
acknowledge and swear, according to these ex- 
press words by me spoken, and according to the 
plain and common sense and understanding of 
the same words, without any equivocation or 
mental evasion or secret reservation whatever, 
and I do make this recognition and acknow- 
ledgment heartily, willingly, and truly.’’ 


It appeared to him, therefore, that the 
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House had a very simple function to 
erform, and that it would be disgrace- 
ul to the House if it went forth to the 

public that a Member was allowed to 

come to the Table and take the Oath 
avowedly with mental reservation, de- 
claring that he did not regard the Oath 
as binding upon him. The plain re- 
medy, therefore, seemed to be this— 
that the House should request Mr. 
Speaker to desire that Mr. Bradlaugh 
should appear at the Table, and that 
the right hon. Gentleman should be 
instructed to put to him questions in 
terms calculated to elicit answers equi- 
valent to those contained in the Oath of 
Abjuration, which he (Mr. Newdegate) 
had over and over again repeated. For 
that course they had precedents. Many 
hon. Members like himself had repeat- 
edly made that declaration. The House 
would proceed with becoming dignity 
if, on this occasion, it directed Mr. 

Speaker to require from Mr. Bradlaugh 

answers to questions which would be 

equivalent to the recitals formerly con- 
tained in the Oaths. These questions, 

if answered truly, would render it im- 

possible for Mr. Bradlaugh to take the 

Oath, as he had announced his intention 

to do, with mental reservation. He 

(Mr. Newdegate) thought the House 

should be somewhat jealous of any at- 

tempt to tamper witi: the Oath of Alle- 
giance. His hon. Friends sitting near 
him would remember that in the year 

1865 a Roman Catholic Member of the 

House—Mr. Monsell, now Lord Emly— 

introduced a Bill for the purpose of 

simplifying, as it was called, the Oath 
taken by Roman Catholics. He pro- 
posed to omit these words— 

“T hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly 
abjure, any intention to subvert the present 
Church Establishment as settled by law within 
this realm.”’ — 

There was at that time a mania for sim- 

plification, as it was called; and at the 

commencement of the next Session the 

Government introduced a Bill to simplify 

—that is, to cut down—the Oaths toa 

mere declaration of allegiance, and, of 

course, the words he had quoted were 

omitted. That wasin 1866, and in 1869 

the Church of Ireland was disestab- 

lished. When, therefore, they saw a 

— returned by a constituency as a 
ember of the House endeavouring to 

tamper with the Oath of Allegiance, 

they were bound to ascertain from his 
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own mouth, either by a Committee or at 
the Table, what was his real meaning ; 
and whatever might be his reasons, 
whether he had any or none, for having 
refused to take the Oath, let the House, 
if he persisted, put its foot on this mis- 
chief while it was small. If they were 
not satisfied with the explanation of the 
Member as to his reasons for refusing 
duly to take the Oath of Allegiance, 
then let the House declare his seat va- 
cant, let a new Writ be issued for 
Northampton, and let an intimation be 
sent to the electors of that borough that 
if they should again return a man to 
this House who would on his entrance 
to the House interrupt its proceedings 
by attempting to tamper with the Oath 
of Allegiance, that as other constituen- 
cies had been disfranchised, the House 
might be disposed to consider their case 
in that sense. 

Mz. Serszant SIMON thought that if 
the House really appreciated the gravity 
of the question which it had to decide 
it would be thankful to the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment for the course he proposed to take. 
The frequent references to Party con- 
troversies and Party differences only 
proved the unfitness of the House to 
deal with the question. They had be- 
fore them a legal question, and the 
House was not the place in which it 
ought to be, or could be, decided. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Greenwich 
(Baron de Worms) had referred to a 
right hon. Gentleman on that side of the 
House who had opposed the removal of 
the Jewish disabilities, and afterwards 
changed his mind. He did not know 
to whom his hon. Friend alluded; but 
he certainly saw many hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen near him who advo- 
cated the removal of those disabilities, 
and to whose persistent advocacy his hon. 
Friend was able to take his seat in the 
House; and he saw many hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite who as 
persistently, and as long as they could, 
withheld the privilege which his hon. 
Friend now enjoyed. With respect to 
the question before them, they werecalled 
upon to interpose between the obligation 
which the law imposedon Mr. Bradlaugh, 
and the rights of the constituency which 
hadreturned him. That wasnota question 
of policy ; it was one involving and de- 
pending upon legal principles; and it 
ought, therefore, to be decided, not 
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after heated debate in that House, but 
in the calm atmosphere of a Committee 
room. [‘‘No, no!”] Those expres- 
sions of dissent from the Opposition 
side only strengthened the opinion he 
had expressed. On what ground did 
hon. Members opposite consider Mr. 
Bradlaugh an ‘incompetent person” 
within the meaning of the statute? He 
was neither a minor, a lunatic, nor a 
female. Their arguments proceeded on 
the ground that the hon. Gentleman was 
an Atheist and an unbeliever, and on 
that ground they wished to exclude him 
from that which he claimed as his right in 
accordance with the law. There was 
nothing alleged against the hon. Member 
except his writings outside the House, 
and those were matters not within the 
cognizance of the House. He should, 
therefore, support the Motion for a 
Select Committee. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
said, the last speaker could hardly have 
listened attentively to the debate, or he 
would not have said that the question was 
whether Mr. Bradlaugh ought to be 
excluded because he was an Atheist.. A 
far more difficult and dangerous ques- 
tion had been raised with regard to the 
honour and privileges of the House; and 
it had been raised, not by the Oppo- 
sition, but by the gentleman who wanted 
to sit in the House, and by him alone. 
He had thrown discredit on the Oath, 
which they all believed to be absolutely 
necessary. If he had not dragged the 
question so prominently before the 
House nothing would have been said 
with regard to his taking the Oath. If, 
like other men, he had presented him- 
self at the Table and taken the Oath, no 
one would have disputed his right; be- 
cause he would have complied, so far as 
they would have known, with all that 
was required, because they had no right 
to go beyond the Act of Parliament. On 
presenting himself he asked to make an 
Affirmation because the Oath was not 
binding upon him, and the matter was 
referred to a Committee. He then wrote 
a letter, in which he stated that, al- 
though the Committee said the Oath 
must be taken, he did not believe in it, 
but looked upon it as an idle form. It 
was that to which they objected; that 
was the origin of the question which 
they had now to decide. He was more 
than surprised to hearthe Prime Minister, 
for whom he had a deep respect, say he 
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would have allowed a man to take the 
Oath, although he had avowed he did 
not believe in it. He deeply regretted 
this statement on the part of the Prime 
Minister ; and he knew it would wound 
the feelings and susceptibilities of many 
in the country that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should have said so. [4 laugh.] 
Hon. Gentlemen might laugh; but he 
knew no subject that was more calcu- 
lated to stir up strong feelings in the 
country, and to damage the Government. 
When he heard the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster speak of the falsehoods that 
had been propagated by oaths, he could 
not help asking whether the hon. and 
learned Gentlemen on the Government 
Benches would be parties to getting rid 
of oaths in Courts of Justice, and whe- 
ther they did not consider oaths essen- 
tial to the righteous administration of 
the law? This was called a delicate 
question, but was only a delicate ques- 
tion with regard to this House; it was 
not a delicate question with regard to 
the individual who had brought it be- 
fore the House, because he had flaunted 
it before the country. He wished for 
notoriety. The only notoriety he would 
gain would not be to his interest. The 
result, however, would be to show that 
the people of this country still recognized 
the authority of a Supreme Being, whose 
blessing it was right to invoke on all 
their deliberations and proceedings. 
Mr. H. VILLIERS STUART said, 
he should have preferred to give a silent 
vote; buthe rose, lest hismotives in voting 
for the Select Committee should be 
misunderstood. He entertained as strong 
a feeling on the religious aspects of this 
question as any hon. Member in that 
House; and he would not support the 
reference to a Select Committee if he 
believed it would be used merely for 
the purpose of facilitating the admission 
of the hon. Member for Northampton. 
He, however, took a very different view 
of the question, and thought the thanks 
of the House were due to the Prime 
Minister for the wise and statesman- 
like course he had suggested. There 
never was a question which concerned 
the dignity of the House more that it 
should be approached with deliberate 
and well-considered steps. There never 
was a question which was less suited 
to be made a Party question than this 
one. On both these grounds he thought 
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the reference to a Select Committee was 
the best course that could be adopted; 
and he, therefore, should give it his 
hearty support. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, it 
could not be denied that Scotland’s 
voice ought to be heard on his side of 
the House as well as on the other. He 
hoped the House would take a wise and 
right view of the question, and would 
not be precipitated into a division with- 
out a careful consideration of the prin- 
ciples involved. It was a great Consti- 
tutional principle that what the House 
had ordained and settled it was their 
bounden duty to carry out. The hon. 
Member for the Border Burghs (Mr. 
Trevelyan) had spoken from the other 
side with more moderation than many 
hon. and learned Gentlemen of the long 
robe on the other side. These hon. and 
learned Gentlemen had told them that 
the question ought to be discussed with- 
out passion or fervour; but more decla- 
matory speeches he had rarely heard. 
His hon. Friend (Mr. Campbell Banner- 
man), sitting below the hon. and learned 
Member for Colchester (Mr. Willis), had 
seemed, indeed, in danger of his life, 
sitting as he did in such close proximity 
to a Member who had dealt out his 
blows in the manner they had just wit- 
nessed. The hon. Member for the 
Border Burghs had based his whole 
case on this point—that the House was 
not the place for a judicial inquiry, and 
that the inquiry should be relegated to 
a Committee upstairs. Now, if the 
matter were only with reference to Mr. 
Bradlaugh, they might feel that there 
was some soundness in this appeal; 
but he (Mr. Mark Stewart) was 
bound to point out that there was 
afar wider scope to it than this, for it was, 
in his opinion, a great Constitutional ques- 
tion. He would ask whether the House 
was to be a party to that hypocrisy, that 
indifference to truth, that utter want of 
principle which they were asked to con- 
sent to on this occasion? Were they to 
send this question to a Committee up- 
stairs in order to have that unveiled 
which was already patent to everyone 
in the House, and which everyone could 
find out from the letter that had ap- 
peared in Zhe Times of Friday. If there 
was any doubt about this, the House 
could settle it, if it saw its way clear to 
adopt the suggestion of the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newde- 
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gate). It could summon Mr. Bradlaugh 
to the House, and ask him whether he 
wrote the letter, and whether he adhered 
to the principle of the letter, and then 
the whole question would be decided. 
The hon. Member (Mr. Trevelyan) could 
not suppose that those hon. Gentlemen 
whom he saw opposite, and many of 
whom he knew entertained high and 
conscientious views on this question, 
would lend their support to relegating 
this question to a Committee. The 
whole case was as clear as daylight, and 
the House should not be led away by 
the sophistry of hon. Members opposite, 
who had argued the issue by the hour, 
as if no one could possibly understand it 
unless he listened to all their arguments. 
Everyone could make up his mind on 
the subject. In this matter he appealed 
to hon. Members opposite, and he ap- 
pealed to the Leaders of the Party. 
Where was the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Clackmannan and Kin- 
ross (Mr. Adam), who was so anxious 
that Mr. Bradlaugh should take his 
seat? Where was the hon. Member for 
Merthyr Tydvil (Mr. H. Richard), the 
advocate of religious liberty? Where 
was the hon. Member for Bristol (Mr. 8. 
Morley), who was also so anxious that 
Mr. Bradlaugh should be returned? 
Why did not these Leaders tell the 
House the real motives which induced 
them to declare in favour of the Mem- 
ber for Northampton? If Mr. Brad- 
laugh were to be allowed to come 
to the Table and to declare his readiness 
to take the Oath—which he had told the 
House in the face of day that he did not 
respect—what was to happen to the 
House? Members on the Ministerial 
side might override them by their ma- 
jority; but what was to become of their 
allegiance and of their religious prin- 
ciple if this were decided in favour of 
Mr. Bradlaugh? Why, they did not 
know what the country might answer in 
that case. He would call the attention 
of the House to the fact that the Mar- 
quess of Queensberry had been rejected 
at the election of Scotch Representative 
Peers because he held very similar views 
to those of Mr. Bradlaugh. These outside 
things, he contended, showed how public 
opinion was going. He asked them to 
take heed what they were doing, and 
urged hon. Members seriously to con- 
sider the question and vote against this 
Committee, because the House already 
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knew all that was needful to come to a 
final decision. 

Mr. COURTNEY admitted that if by 
sending this question to a Select Com- 
mittee they were going to be bound ab- 
solutely by the conclusions to which it 
might come, he should be almost, if not 
altogether, constrained to vote with the 
hon. and gallant Baronet the Member 
for West Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
and the hon. Member for Wigton Burghs 
(Mr. Mark Stewart) that Mr. Bradlaugh 
could not be admitted to swear at the 
Table. But that was not the question 
before them. The question before them 
was one of law. They had to determine 
what the law was; when they had ascer- 
tained what the law was, they would 
then be better able to determine whether 
Mr. Bradlaugh was entitled under the 
law to come and swear at the Table. 
Was the House to come to a conclusion 
on that point, or should they first send 
it for consideration to a Committee ? He 
was surprised that any objection should 
be raised to the Committee; and he re- 
gretted that the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion should have followed the hon. 
Member for Portsmouth in challenging 
a vote of the House, instead of sending 
the matter to a Committee for accurate 
investigation. The Committee which 
sat had defended and maintained the 
law; and he had no confidence that the 
House would, in the first instance, have 
done so. For reasons which had been 
well expressed by his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Carnarvonshire 
(Mr. Watkin Williams), every Member 
coming into the House was bound to 
take the Oath, with certain exceptions, 
and Mr. Bradlaugh did not come within 
those exceptions. Then the question 
was, could he take the Oath, having 
told them that an Oath did not bind his 
conscience? The essence of an Oath 
was the invocation and the appeal. 
Where there was no invocation and no 
appeal there was no Oath—the mere 
repetition of words did not amount to an 
Oath. He was jealous of the honour of 
the House. He wished to vindicate the 
House of Commons from the errors of a 
multitudinous vote, and to refer the 
question to a Select Committee. When 
Baron Lionel de Rothschild, on July 29, 
1850, came to the Table to be sworn, he 
asked to be sworn on the Old Testament. 
Mr. Henley inquired whether, in that 
form, an Oath was more binding on his 
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conscience? Adebatearose. Mr. Page 
Wood, as a friend of Baron de Roths- 
child, said the only possible question 
that could’ be put to him was whether 
or not he considered an Oath in that 
form binding on his conscience. That 
question might be properly put. Sir 
George Grey and Sir James Graham 
agreed that the question might be put. 
It appeared to him that Mr. Bradlaugh, 
having declared that for him there was 
no appeal and no invocation in the Oath, 
it was by his own act he was debarred 
from coming and swearing at the Table. 
[ Opposition cheers.) He was sorry to 
hear those cheers, because that was not 
the question for them. The question 
for them was whether they best consulted 
the dignity of the House by deciding on 
arguments in a debate like that, or by 
sending the question to be considered 
and reported on by a Committee up- 
stairs. He had no doubt the latter 
course would be adopted ; and in that 
case he hoped the Committee would take 
a little time, and put on record in alter- 
native Reports the different arguments 
for arriving at the two conclusions, so 
that when the question came back to 
them again they would have proper 
materials for coming to an independent 
judgment. 

Mr. GORST said, he would not have 
risen but for the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney). 
Considering the ability and the senti- 
ments of his hon. Friend, he was some- 
what astonished at the conclusion at 
which he had arrived. He could only 
explain it by supposing that his hon. 
Friend had mistaken the issue before 
the House. This was not a question of 
the rights of the hon. Member for 
Northampton, though it was quite true 
those rights were involved in a second- 
ary manner. The real question was 
this—whether the House would sanction 
the Oath of Allegiance being profaned. 
The facts were not in controversy. The 
hon. Member for Northampton had not 
said at the Table of the House in so 
many words that the Oath was not bind- 
ing on his conscience; but he had at the 
Table of the House made a statement 
which involved that fact, and there was 
no pretence on the part of any hon. 
Member of a doubt as to that being the 
position of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton. Then the hon. Member came 
to the Table and desired to take an Oath 
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not binding on his conscience. He (Mr. 
Gorst) took his stand upon the simple 
ground that for the House to permit a 
man at that Table solemnly to take an 
Oath which he had declared would not 
be binding on his conscience was to per- 
mit that man to profane the Oath; and 
the question which the House had to de- 
cide was whether they would permit that 
profanation to take place. The hon. 
Member for Northampton, when he 
asked to make an Affirmation, meant 
that it would be indecent and an out- 
rage on the House of Commons to 
take an Oath not binding on his con- 
science. Well, after a Committee had 
sat and decided that he was not en- 
titled to make an Affirmation, it seemed 
most indecent for that hon. Member 
to come to that Table and attempt to 
make light of the Oath taken by Mem- 
bers of that House. And when it was 
right that someone should rise and pro- 
tect the House from that profanation, 
the duty was undertaken, not by the 
Leader of the House, but by the 
hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff). It was not until 
afterwards that the Leader of the House 
proposed that a Committee should be 
appointed. There was no pretence for 
a reference to a Committee. In former 
cases when a Committee was appointed, 
it had to inquire into facts. But that 
was not so now. The facts were placed 
before the Committee by the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone) ; and the Committee was 
asked to report, not facts, but its 
opinion on the powers of that House. 
He challenged the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General to point 
to any precedent in which, in such a case, 
the House had delegated to a Commit- 
tee to report on its own powers and 
privileges. He believed it was Lord 
Beaconsfield who had once said that a 
Committee of the House of Commons 
was an elaborate machinery to find out 
something which everybody knew. Did 
anyone for a moment doubt that the 
House had the most absolute power to 
put a stop to any profanation of its own 
oaths? Why, a County Court Judge 
had the power to prevent a witness being 
sworn who did not believe in the validity 
of an Oath; and was that House, the 
highest tribunal in the land, without 
the power which the Judge of a County 
Court possessed? There was no doubt 
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that the House possessed the right which 
the Committee were to report upon ; the 
question was, whether the House ought 
touse that right? The facts were before 
the House, and the Committee was un- 
necessary, unless, perhaps, to screen the 
Government from responsibility. The 
Government might, perhaps, be more for- 
tunate in the second Committee than 
they had been in the first ; but he was 
almost certain of one thing—that the 
hon. and learned Member for Stockport 
(Mr. Hopwood) would not be put upon 
the second Committee. Inthe compara- 
tive secrecy of the rooms upstairs the 
Government might venture to let in the 
hon. Member for Northampton, when 
they dared not support a Resolution to 
let him in before the whole House; and 
this was the only explanation he was 
able to give of the reason for which the 
Committee had been proposed. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscnE tt) said, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had just sat 
down (Mr. Gorst) stated that the real 
Question before the House was whether 
the House would permit the Oath to be 
profaned. There was no such question 
before it inthe Amendment which would 
beshortly put fromthe Chair. The ques- 
tion before the House was briefly this— 
whether a matter which had arisen with 
reference to Mr. Bradlaugh’s taking his 
seat should be determined at once upon 
the question raised by the hon.Member,for 
Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff), 
or whether that question was to be post- 
poned and the House was to have the 
benefit of the opinion of a Select Com- 
mittee upon the subject? Would the hon. 
and learned Member who had just sat 
down venture to say, if he found himsel: 
in a minority on a division that night, 
that the majority had voted that the Oath 
should be profaned? It was generally 
admitted that the question before the 
House was one of much gravity and de- 
licacy ; and he agreed with the right hon. 
Member for the City of London (Mr. J. 
G. Hubbard) that the House ought to 
proceed with the utmost possible de- 
liberation and caution. That was the 
way in which the Government wished to 
treat the subject. He would ask the 
House to consider for a moment what 
consequences would follow their accept- 
ance of the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth. No precedent 
had been cited by hon. Members on 
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the other side of the House for pre- 
venting an hon. Member who had 
been duly elected from complying with 
the requirements of the Statute if 
he were willing to do so, nor had any- 
one alleged that the House had ever 
as yet claimed any such power. If 
they declined to appoint a Select Com- 
mittee, they would be asserting that the 
House might interpose to prevent an 
hon. Member from fulfilling the only 
condition on which he would be allowed 
to sit and vote, although, at the same 
time, the hon. Member would not be 
expelled the House, but would be de- 
barred from taking any part in its pro- 
ceedings. It was altogether a misap- 
prehension to suppose that the result of 
the Resolution would be that the hon. 
Member for Northampton would cease 
to represent that town; on the contrary, 
he would still be Member for Northamp- 
ton, but the town would be deprived of 
the services of one of its Representa- 
tives. That distinguished the present 
case from the cases cited by the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 0’ Donnell) 
and other speakers, who had given in- 
stances of the election of persons labour- 
ing under some legal disability, and 
unfit, for that reason, to take part in the 
deliberations of the House. Now, how- 
ever, they were asked, for the first time, 
to pass a Resolution, in order that an 
hon. Member who was willing to take 
the Oath might be prevented from doing 
so. Hecould only say that if such a 
precedent was to be set, all care and 
circumspection ought first to be em- 
ployed. Precedents were easily set, but 
it was often very difficult to foresee their 
consequences; indeed, precedents set 
with general approval had often pro- 
duced very regrettable results. He 
would not argue the question raised by 
the hon. Member for Portsmouth, but 
would confine his observations to the 
question of the Amendment before the 
House. He altogether challenged the 
view that it was in no respect a question 
of Constitutional right, but rather of 
mere policy. The question was, in fact, 
a legal one, and was simply whether the 
hon. Member for Northampton had a 
right to take the Oath in the manner 
prescribed by law, or whether the House 
could forbid him to do so. It was not 
the case, as some hon. Members had 
said, that there was no doubt as to the 
right of the House over its Members; 
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and the debate itself was abundant 
proof that such doubts were somewhat 
widely entertained. To put an extreme 
instance, suppose the hon. Member for 
Northampton had presented himself at 
the Table to be sworn among the first 
batch of hon. Members, and had asked 
to make an Affirmation, and on being 
told he could not do so had said—“ Oh, 
very well, then I will take the Oath,” 
who could possibly haveinterposed, when 
at the time no House had as yet been 
formed? He (the Solicitor General) 
was not putting that as conclusive, but 
merely to show the difficulties that sur- 
rounded the question. Again, his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Chatham had said that the House only 
claimed the power possessed by every 
County Court Judge of preventing a 
person taking the Oath; but he denied 
that Judges exercised such power, and 
wished the House to remember that the 
principles of Common Law were not truly 
applicable to the case under discussion. 
He contended that the objection always 
came either from the witness himself or 
from some person whom his testimony 
might affect. The arguments by which 
the Motion was supported supplied an 
additional reason against the House 
coming to a hasty conclusion. It was a 
very dangerous thing toreason by analogy 
in cases of this kind. If they were 
going to set a precedent, let the limits 
of that precedent be clearly understood. 
It was all very well to say it was quite 
enough to proceed on the mere fact that 
Mr. Bradlaugh, having at first claimed 
to affirm, now claimed to take the Oath; 
but some hon. Members opposite had 
rested their case on far higher ground 
than that. They had gone upon princi- 
ples which might lead them to very wide 
results. If the question was how far 
want of belief in a Supreme Being, and 
the expression of that want of belief in 
writings or pamphlets, disqualified a 
man from taking his seat in that House, 
it became important to know how far 
that could be inquired into, by what 
means it was to be inquired into, and 
how it was to be decided; and who 
would say that such matters should be 
determined by the House on the spur of 
the moment? Hon. Members opposite 
had not been content to rely on the 
opinions on religious questions expressed 
in works alleged to have been written by 
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pressions in them which they said showed 
awantof loyalty. Well, that was an en- 
tirely different ground to take from the 
want of religious belief; and if he wished 
to show how far the House was from the 
spirit in which they ought to approach 
such a question, and how difficult it was 
in a House constituted as that was to 
approach it in the proper spirit, he could 


_ find no better illustration than was 


afforded by the extracts which had been 
quoted to show the want of loyalty. 
The extracts had been culled from a 
work without the context, without the 
date at which they were published ; and 
was the House to adopt a Resolution 
based on such extracts without the per- 
son against whom they were quoted 
having the opportunity of making any 
explanation, or of pointing out any un- 
fairness in the manner in which they 
were used, or in any other way meeting 
the case brought against him? Again, 
the right hon. Member for the City of 
London (Mr. J.G. Hubbard) urged that 
the question was one to be determined 
by the religious instincts of the House. 
Now, nobody had a greater respect than 
he (the Solicitor General) had for those 
religious instincts; but he protested 
against the assertion that the question 
was to be determined by such instincts. 
They knew what had been the result of 
determining questions by religious in- 
stinct. The religious instincts of the 
right hon. Member for the City of Lon- 
don would probably have prevented the 
hon. Member for Greenwich (Baron de 
Worms) from making the speech he had 
made that night. [‘‘No, no!” ] Pos- 
sibly they would not have that effect 
now changes had taken place; but a 
short time ago the case would have been 
different. It was avery dangerous thing 
to rely on the religious instincts of the 
House in dealing with a question of Con- 
stitutional right. Those instincts were 
for a long time shocked at the idea of 
Roman Catholics taking part in the pro- 
ceedings of that House. Indeed, there 
was hardly any act of intolerance which 
had not been defended at some time or 
other under the plea of religious in- 
stincts. And, therefore, though he had 
the deepest reverence for religious in- 
stincts, he doubted whether they were 
absolutely safe guides on questions of 
that kind. [Laughter from the Opposi- 
tion.] Hon. Gentlemen might laugh ; 
but, probably, it was not those who 
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boasted most loudly of their respect for 
religious instincts who were the most 
deeply penetrated with religious convic- 
tion. He yielded to no man in his re- 
verence for those instincts; but he dis- 
trusted them when they were put for- 
ward and paraded as the test and founda- 
tion of the decisions of the House on 
such questions as that now before it. It 
was very much the same with what the 
noble Lord (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
called the ‘‘unerring instinct of the 
House.” He wished the House had an 
unerring instinct. If all questions could 
only be decided in that way, it might 
save much time and spare them many 
speeches. The hon. Member for Green- 
wich had protested against the notion 
that they were to enter into the question 
of the evidence on which they were act- 
ing. That hon. Member said that ob- 
jection had been taken because the books 
which had been quoted were not before 
the House, but that they were now deal- 
ing with broad Constitutional principles. 
Well, if there was one Constitutional 
principle broader than another, it was 
that they ought not to determine any 
question unless they had the best autho- 
rity for the facts. They had had not only 
books quoted, but also letters from news- 
papers. [‘‘ Hear, hear!””] He would ap- 
peal to the House whether letters innews- 
papers were used against any hon. Mem- 
ber without the question being first put to 
the hon. Member whether he had writ- 
ten the letters which had appeared in his 
name? The House should be veryjealous 
of acting on anything that was not pro- 
perly before it or on its records in some 
way, because they were setting a pre- 
cedent which would be quoted hereafter, 
and the materials on which they were 
acting would be looked for, and the pre- 
cedent would be judged of on those 
materials. The fact, therefore,-that an 
hon. Member had to go outside of the 
records and to appeal to books, pam- 
phlets, and letters in newspapers, was 
surely the best possible reason for ap- 
pointing a Select Committee in this case. 
He asserted that by reference to a Com- 
mittee they would have a calm and judi- 
cial consideration of this question such 
as experience had proved it was impos- 
sible to obtain in that House. Already 
there had been a Committee appointed ; 
and he appealed to all the Members of 
that Committee whether the question 
had not been discussed in a totally dit- 
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ferent spirit from that which had ob- 
tained in the House itself? It was said 
that when a former question was sent to 
a Committee there was almost entirely 
a Party division. That might be perfectly 
true, and yetthere wasnoreason forsaying 
that similar circumstances would occur in 
the present case. Then, again, some com- 
plaint had been made of the Reference 
roposed to be made to the Committee. 
t was said that the Reference was too 
broad, and that it prejudged the ques- 
tion. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’”] Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite might approve of that as- 
sertion; but he denied that it was cor- 
rect. All he could say was that it was 
not intended to be so drawn, but to beso 
framed as to raise the whole question at 
issue. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for West Sussex (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot) had appealed to him 
whether he would be willing to do away 
with the oath in Courts of Justice, and 
he would at once say ‘‘ No,” as he be- 
lieved the sanction of an oath in Courts 
of Justice on ignorant persons was very 
valuable. But he very much doubted 
the value of an oath as regarded Mem- 
bers of that House. He did not think 
it would make the slightest difference in 
an Assembly such as that whether an 
hon. Gentleman took the Oath or 
affirmed ; and, indeed, from the man- 
ner in which the Oath was taken in the 
majority of instances, he was not struck 
with the idea that hon. Members were 
pervaded with any great degree of so- 
lemnity on the occasion. Indeed, he 
was afraid the Oath in that House was 
treated as a matter of form. [‘‘Oh, 
oh!”] He was not alleging that 
against those who uttered the exclama- 
tions; no doubt there were exceptions. 
[‘* Oh, oh!”?] He did not think a tre- 
mendous chorus of cheers which some- 
times accompanied the taking of the 
Oath rendered the ceremony a very 
solemn one. Nor was their reverence 
for the Oath promoted by such a discus- 
sion as the present; for one hon. Mem- 
ber went so far as to say that if a man 
believed in some kind of God or other 
that would be sufficient for the purpose 
of the Oath. 
Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF rose 
to Order. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: It is no question 
of Order. 
Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
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Minister in that way. What he had 
said was some divinity or other—a di- 
vinity of Unity or a divinity of Trinity. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HeErscHety), said, he was not 
going to enter into any controversy with 
the hon. Gentleman. His explanation 
amounted to a distinction without a dif- 
ference. But, in any case, they ought 
not by language of that sort to be de- 
terred from doing their duty. Hon. 
Members opposite had said that the 
country was against the Government. 
But hon. Members must think the 
country had strangely constituted sus- 
ceptibilities if they would take ob- 
jection to the reference of such a 
question to a Committee of the House. 
It was just and right that the question 
should be decided; and howcould it bede- 
cided in a better way than after referring 
it to a Select Committee? If the coun- 
try was to be against them it would be 
because the Opposition Members had 
made up their minds to misrepresent 
the Government in desiring that a matter 
of such great importance should be tem- 
porarily removed from the arena of 
heated debate to the calm judicial con- 
sideration of a Committee of the House, 
carefully chosen. 

Mr. CHAPLIN rose to Order, and 
asked if it was permissible fora Mem- 
ber to impute to other Members that 
they could be guilty of misrepresenta- 
tion ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that there was 
no ground for his interposition, and 
nothing out of Order in what the hon. 
and learned Member (the Solicitor 
General) had said. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HErRscHELL) said, that he had 
only put it tothe House as a hypothesis 
—that it depended upon the action of 
hon. Members opposite if they would 
convert the hypothesis into a fact. He 
submitted to the House that the proper 
course was to agree to the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government. He was sure the 
country would see nothing improper 
or unwise in considering this matter 
calmly, as it would be deliberated upon 
by a Select Committee. He would have 
expected much more assistance from the 
other side of the House than they had 
received, as a new point had arisen, 
and the Leader of the House had sug- 
gested the Committee as the best way of 
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dealing withit. Hisrighthon. andlearned 
Friend the Member for the City of Dub- 
lin(Mr. Gibson) had really notsuggested a 
singleargumentto show that the appoint- 
ment of the Committee was undesirable. 
Hecould not understand the course which 
had been adopted by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for North Devon 
(Sir Stafford Northcote), unless it was 
that, with his well-known amiability, he 
was anxious to return good for evil, 
and that, as the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) had 
not followed him on the first occasion, 
he would follow that hon. Member on 
the present occasion. But why had not 
the right hon. Baronet seen fit to 
assent to the proposal of the Prime 
Minister to refer this question to a 
Committee? No hon. Member had 
ventured to say that any mischief or 
evil was likely to result from the appoint- 
ment of the Select Committee which 
was proposed by the Prime Minister ; 
and if that were so, it was surely a very 
strong and undesirable thing that in a 
grave and important question of this 
kind the course suggested by the Leader 
of the House should not be followed. 
The more carefully, calmly, and judi- 
cially the House considered this matter, 
under circumstances in which appeals 
to religious emotions would not induce 
hon. Members to swerve one hair’s 
breadth from the path of strict justice 
and Constitutional law, the more would 
the decision commend itself to the re- 
spect of the country and of the future. 
He submitted that no danger could en- 
sue from pursuing the course suggested 
by the Leader of the House. 

Smr HARDINGE GIFFARD said, 
that no one wished to deny that they 
ought to decide the question before the 
House carefully and deliberately ; but he 
thought his hon. and learned Friend 
opposite appeared to have assumed, and 
that without proof, that the only mode 
in which the House could decide upon 
the question in the calm spirit which 
he advocated was by submitting it to 
a Select Committee. He would like 
to know into what facts the Committee 
was to inquire, and upon what it was to 
decide, for he believed that there was no 
fact whatever in dispute; on the con- 
trary, it appeared to him to be the 
merest trifling with the House to sug- 
gest that there was any single Member 
who entertained the smallest doubt as 
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to what the facts really were. Again, 
the person most interested in the ques- 
tion had repudiated any doubt about the 
matter; he had used no disguise. At 
the Table of the House, by a pre- 
liminary communication to Mr. Speaker, 
and by letters published last Friday in 
the various newspapers, which no one in 
his behalf had ventured to deny came 
from him, and with whose name they 
were associated in the plainest possible 
terms, hehad asserted that he had a right 
to go through the words prescribed by the 
Statute, while, at the same time, he 
avowed, and wished to make the House 
of Commons a party to his avowal, that 
those words were not binding upon his 
conscience. The Prime Minister had 
told them that it was an important ques- 
tion to the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton whether the House should interpose 
between him and the performance of his 
statutory obligations; but he (Sir Har- 
dinge Giffard) pointed out that it was 
also an important question for the House 
of Commons: because, with that avowed 
declaration before them, if they per- 
mitted those words—he abstained from 
saying taking the Oath—to be recited, 
and that book to be kissed, they them- 
selves would be sanctioning that which 
he did not think it was any exaggera- 
tion to describe as a gross irreverence. 
Further, he did not think that the re- 
luctance entertained by hon. Members to 
allow a performance of that sort to go on 
in the House of Commons could be pro- 
perly describedas religious fanaticism. On 
the contrary, he would be rather disposed 
to say it was irreligious fanaticism which 
sought to degrade sacred words; and no 
one who had witnessed the proceedingsal- 
luded to could doubt that it was not a less 
cherished object to the hon. Member for 
Northampton to have a seat in the House 
of Commons than to enforce upon the 
House so far an admission of his prin- 
ciples that they would permit him to 
abstain from taking the Oath and sub- 
stitute an affirmation in its place; or, if 
they would not do so, to assent to his 
proposition, to use his own language, 
that it was ‘‘ so much the worse for those 
who compelled him to adopt a meaning- 
less form.’”’? He wanted to know in what 
way the Select Committee was to help 
them over that matter. Was it to ascer- 
tain that which the hon. Member avowed? 
or was it to consider a question of law 
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said a question of law existed, had for- 
gotten to pointout? Would any lawyer 
of reputation say that if a person took 
an oath in any place where an oath was 
insisted upon as a necessary preliminary, 
and at the same time expressed disbelief 
in a Superior Power, a Court of Justice 
would hold that proceeding to be good? 
He was sure that neither his hon. and 
learned Friend nor the Attorney General 
would answer in theaffirmative. Since, 
then, neither law nor fact was the sub- 
ject of debate, into what was the Com- 
mittee to inquire? What further re- 
mained was a question as to the power 
of the House of Commons. It was 
admitted that there were no precedents 
for such a case as that before them, and 
they were going to appoint a Select 
Committee to search for precedents when 
it was well known there were none. 
The appointment of a Committee for the 
mere purpose of postponement was, he 
submitted, extremely undesirable; and 
the hon.. Member for Liskeard had 
avowed that if they were going to 
remit the question to the Committee 
in the sense that they were to decide it, 
he should object to its appointment. 
The appointment of the Committee would 
be a mere postponement of the discus- 
sion of the grave issues involved, that 
must sooner or later arise, as to whether 
the hon. Member for Northampton 
should be allowed to go through, as 
he had expressed his willingness to 
do, that very oe performance. 
He would be the last to profess that the 
desire to observe a reverent demeanour 
or respect their religious forms was con- 
fined to either side of the House; but 
he could not help thinking that they had 
been misled in the matter by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House, from whom they might have ex- 
pected guidance. The Solicitor General 
had told them that the question was a 
most serious and delicate one. Un- 
doubtedly it was so; but that had only 
broken upon the Government after the 
action taken by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Portsmouth. After which 
the Prime Minister had moved an 
Amendment, that he observed the At- 
torney General also proposed to amend. 
He did not wish to weaken the effect of 
anything that had been said by the hon. 
and learned Member for Carnarvon ; 
but, as had already been pointed out, 
the terms of the Reference proposed 
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were such as assumed the whole ques- 
tion. The essential characteristic of an 
oath was the appeal to a Supreme 
Being ; and when the Solicitor General 
adopted the language that the hon. 
Member for Northampton was prepared 
to come forwarc and take the oath, he 
was stating exactly that which he was 
not prepared to do, because he was not 
prepared to appeal to a Supreme Being ; 
on the contrary, he said—‘‘ I deny the 
existence of the Being in whose name I 
am expected to affirm.” Were they to 
call upon Mr. Bradlaugh to admit that 
which he denied? Were the Committee 
to examine lawyers upon some question 
of law which had not been suggested in 
the course of that debate? He had 
heard no such question raised, or he 
should have been happy to have ad- 
dressed himself to it. Now, the form 
of Reference was— 

“That it be referred to a Select Committee, 
to consider and report their opinion to the House 
whether the House has any right, founded on 
precedent or otherwise, by Resolution to pre- 
vent a duly elected Member, who is willing to 
take the Oath prescribed by the Acts 29 & 30 
Vic. c. 19, and 31 & 32 Vic. c. 72,from so doing; 
and, if they are of opinion that the House has 
such right, further to report on what grounds 
it is competent to the House to prevent such 
Member from taking the Oath.” 


This proposed Amendment of the Prime 
Minister first assumed the whole ques- 
tion, which was then to be remitted 
to a Committee, who would Report 
upon it and send it back for discus- 
sion. Again, the vice of the Amend- 
ment of the Attorney General was pre- 
cisely the same. He proposed, in the 
case of the Amendment becoming the 
substantive Motion, to move in substitu- 
tion thereof the following words:— 


‘That Mr. Bradlaugh, the Member for North- 
ampton, having claimed at the Table of this 
House to make an Affirmation or Declaration in- 
stead of the Oath prescribed by Law, founding 
his claim upon the terms of the Act 29 and 30 
Vic. c. 19, and the Evidence Amendment Acts 
of 1869 and 1870, and stating that he had been 
permitted to affirm in Courts of Justice by 
virtue of the said Evidence Amendment Acts: 
And it having been referred to a Select Com- 
mittee to consider and report their opinion whe- 
ther persons entitled, under the provisions of the 
Evidence Amendment Act 1869 and the Evi- 
dence Amendment Act 1870, to make a solemn 
Declaration instead of an Oath in Courts of Jus- 
tice, may be permitted to make an Affirmation 
or Declaration instead of an Oath in this House 
in pursuance of the Acts 29 and 30 Vic. c. 19, 
and 3] and 32 Vic. c. 73; And the said Com- 
mittee having reported that in their opinion 
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such persons cannot be admitted to make an 
Affirmation or Declaration instead of an Oaih 
in pursuance of the said Acts. And Mr. Brad- 
laugh having since come to the Table of the 
House for the purpose of taking the Oath.”’ 


At those words he stopped. Did Mr. 
Bradlaugh come forward for the pur- 
pose of taking anOath? No. Let him 
go into any Court of Justice and tell the 
Judge that he did not believe in a Su- 

reme Being, but that, at the same time, 
[ was ready to be sworn—why, the 
Attorney General well knew that there 
was no Judge in the land who would 
admit such profanation. It being ad- 
mitted that the Common Law of the coun- 
try required that there should be a be- 
lief in a Supreme Being to take an Oath 
for any purpose, it was proposed to sub- 
mit the question to a Select Committee, 
in terms so carefully worded that, if 
they were guided bythelanguage of their 
own Reference —and theycould donothing 
else than follow the words of that Refer- 
ence—they must find that Mr. Bradlaugh 
was entitled to take the Oath. Was 
that, he asked, a form of procedure 
which recommended itself to the good 
sense of the House as to the question of 
a point of law? No such question 
existed ; there was no doubt at all about 
the law. He did not think that the 
question was one which could be decided 
upon the ground put forward by the 
hon. Member for Berkshire, or by that 
urged by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. John Bright). The House was not 
now dealing with the abolition of Oaths 
and Affirmations; and it seemed to him 
to be the grossest fallacy to argue whe- 
ther it would be desirable at some future 
time to prevent questions of this sort 
recurring by putting everybody on the 
dead level of refusing to recognise the 
existence of a Divine Being, and he 
doubted whether that was the view of 
the majority of the House. The ques- 
tion before them was whether, with the 
avowed disbelief of the hon. Member 
for Northampton before them, they 
should go through the form of referring 
the matter to a Select Committee for the 
purpose of its being sent down again and 
re-debated. It was not to be supposed 
that the decision of the Select Commit- 
tee would be decisive of that question ; 
and as to the so-called calm, cool, and 
deliberate decision of such a body, he 
was not aware that it was contrary to 
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the judicial spirit that the Members of 
the House of Commons should feel 
strongly against an attempted profana- 
tion of its religious forms. He would 
not go into the question of Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s publications, or into that of 
his loyalty, for he agreed that it was 
irrelevant to the particular question be- 
fore the House, but that which was rele- 
vant, and the question which he would ask 
was, did Mr. Bradlaugh present himself 
for the purpose of taking the Oath, or of 
reciting anidle form? The facts of the 
case were not in dispute; and, therefore, 
he maintained that they were abrogating 
their functions by remitting it to a Se- 
lect Committee, and that they were pro- 
claiming to the country upon the ad- 
mitted facts, and with an entire absence 
of precedent, that they were in favour 
of this gentleman being permitted to re- 
cite idle words, and to go through what 
he would probably describe a piece of 
mummery; that they must remit the 
question to a Select Committee to discuss 
what was already known, and to come to 
a conclusion which, after all, that House 
must ultimately decide for itself. For 
those reasons, it appeared to him unde- 
sirable to accept the Amendment of the 
Prime Minister, which left nothing for 
the Committee to do, but, on the con- 
trary, dictated to them the conclusion at 
which they were to arrive. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, he should not 
have ventured to interpose, had he not 
been in a position, in a very few words, 
to convince the majority of hon. Mem- 
bers that they ought not to come to any 
decision that evening upon the question 
before the House. It might be in- 
teresting to hon. Members generally— 
and he was sure it ought to be of great 
interest, indeed, to right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite—to know that the 
elect of Northampton, whom they were 
so anxious to have speedily amongst 
them, had that day been the hero of a 
libel case in Bow Street Police Court; 
and if they would wait until to-morrow 
and read the reports of the case, they 
would see that Mr. Bradlaugh en- 
deavoured to deny certain things which 
a newspaper called Zhe British Empire 
had published. Mr. Bradlaugh had 
applied for a summons substantially on 
the ground “that there was not a word 
of truth in the statement that he had on 
any occasion defied the Deity.”” One re- 
sult of those proceedings at the police 
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court was that five witnesses con- 
tradicted upon oath Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
affirmation. It was not Mr. Bradlaugh, 
but Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Liberal Party, as well as the House of 
Commons, who were on their trial before 
the country ; and it would be a shame- 
ful thing if, by their vote on that occa- 
sion, hon. Members were to give coun- 
tenance to the blasphemy which had 
been perpetrated before their eyes. 
Thinking that he had given sufficient 
reasons, he begged to move that the 
debate be now adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Mae Iver.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had given 
a hearty assent the other day to a re- 
quest which appeared to him to be reason- 
able. Certainly, hehad had noexpectation 
that they would make great progress 
with these propositions by debating 
them in the House; but, still, he thought 
hon. Members should have an oppor- 
tunity of considering them in the in- 
terim before another evening. They 
had now debated them again over an 
entire evening, and he might observe 
that the business was one which ought 
to be expeditiously transacted. The hon. 
Member for Portsmouth had, very pro- 
perly, asked that the debate should be 
resumed at the earliest possible time ; 
but if the debate were adjourned at that 
moment, he knew not when it could be 
resumed, for it was not possible for the 
Government to put aside their Business 
for the purpose, nor did he suppose that 
private Members would be willing to do 
so. He was compelled to express his 
disappointment that, as it appeared to 
him, the discussion made very little pro- 
gress. He had just heard the late 
Solicitor General deny that any question 
of law had been stated at all for the con- 
sideration of the Committee. He pre- 
sumed, however, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had not heard the 
speech of the hon. and learned Member 
for Colchester, who stated, at great 
length and with great force, the legal 
argument on this subject. His hon. 
and learned Friend near him had also 
stated and re-stated the ‘questions of 
law. These questions had, indeed, 
been stated again and again; but the 
late Solicitor General having, probably, 
been absent from the House at the time, 
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then availed himself conveniently of the 
fact, and endeavouring to come at some 
idea of what had been discussed, thought 
that no question of law had been stated 
at all. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had also said that the terms of the 
Reference begged the question, because it 
recited the words ‘willing to take the 
Oath prescribed; ”’ but if that were so, it 
was equally begged by the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Portsmouth, which con- 
tained the words ‘‘oughtnotto be allowed 
to take the Oath which he now requires 
to be administered to him.” Being very 
little competent to deal with questions of 
law, he would not attempt to describe 
those raised by the present case. It 
appeared to him, however, that the ca- 
pacity of the House to interfere when a 
person declared himself desirous to take 
the statutory oath was a most grave and 
delicate question. He granted that they 
had not proposed to raise that question 
by a Reference to the Select Committeo. 
The Government believed, on the whole, 
that it was to the interest of the House 
and the country that it should not have 
been raised; but when objection was 
taken, and when controversy could not 
be avoided, then followed what he be- 
lieved to be the universal precedent in 
such cases, by proposing that it should 
be referred to a Select Committee. He 
had expected that the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would, for reasons which 
he would, perhaps, understand, have 
shown a greater disposition to conform 
to this precedent than had been exhibited 
in the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. ‘The Government believed that a 
Reference to a Select Committee was the 
only useful and salutary method of deal- 
ing with the case; not that a Select 
Committee could stand in place of the 
House, but because it could assist, and 
because, undoubtedly, it could discuss 
such matters at ease, and in a manner 
far more favourable to their true, accu- 
rate, and impartial solution than—he 
said it with great respect—they had 
been discussed in the House that night. 
He could not help thinking that the 
great majority of the House would at 
least agree that there would be no ad- 
vantage in prolonging the debate, and 
he must, therefore, say ‘‘No” to the 
Motion for its adjournment. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
agreed with the Prime Minister that the 
time had arrived for coming to a deci- 
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sion. He need not say that the ques- 
tion had been fully and fairly argued 
out in the course of the debates that 
evening andof Friday last; but he did 
not recognize any reasons given by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Birkenhead 
for a further adjournment. He was 
anxious, and had been hitherto anxious, 
that justice should be done in the matter 
before the House ; and he considered that 
the course which the Opposition had 
taken up to that time had been entirely 
correct and consistent. He saw no in- 
consistency whatever in what had been 
imputed as inconsistent on his part, in 
supporting the original Resolution for 
the appointment of a Select Committee 
for the consideration of a difficult and 
delicate point of law, the construction 
of certain statutes, and the question 
whether those statutes which related to 
the giving of evidence in Courts of Jus- 
tice did or did not apply to the case of 
promissory oaths in that House, and 
the case which was then before them as 
to the course which ought to be pursued. 
He had supported—and he thought he 
was quite right in supporting—the pro- 
posal that a Select Committee should be 
appointed to inquire whether the effect 
of these Acts which had been passed 
was to admit an hon. Member to make 
an affirmation instead of an oath. The 
Committee having arrived at the deci- 
sion that the hon. Member for North- 
ampton could not make an affirmation, 
he had then presented himself at the 
Table to take the oath, which, at the 
same time, he told them he recognized 
not at all, and which he considered to 
be a mere trifling and unmeaning for- 
mality. He (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
maintained that it was their duty to 
stand up and say that they would be no 
parties to such a proceeding. He 
thought they wanted no Committee to 
teach them their duty on such a matter ; 
and, for his part, he should object to put 
his conscience into the hands of any 
Committee for such a purpose, nor did 
he see that a Committee could bring out 
any new fact, or afford them any light, 
which they did not at that moment pos- 
sess. He could not but regard the 
appointment of a Committee as being a 
simple way of putting off a decision, and 
must add that, in his opinion, the sub- 
ject had been fully exhausted, and that 
as there was nothing more to be added 
to the knowledge of the subject they 
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might go to a division, at all events 
upon the Main Question. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF hoped 
the hon. Member for Birkenhead would 
withdraw his Motion. He believed it 
had been laid down by every precedent 
that an Atheist, even if willing to take 
the oath in a Court of Justice, could 
not be allowed todo so, and were a Com- 
mittee to be appointed that would be 
proved. He thought that the balance 
of argument had been entirely on that 
side of the House; and he thought they 
would be enabled to defeat the inten- 
tions of the Government, which were 
evidently to force Mr. Bradlaugh upon 
the House of Commons. 

Mr. MAC IVER begged leave to with- 
draw his Motion for the adjournment of 
the debate. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CALLAN said, he had intended 
to give a silent vote on te question be- 
fore the House; but he now thought it 
would be regrettable that no voice from 
Ireland should be raised that evening 
other than that of the junior Member 
for Galway, which had been so ambigu- 
ous in its character. He regretted the 
high character which the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster had given to 
Mr. Bradlaugh. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had asked how could the House 
consistently exclude the latter while they 
admitted Jews and Unitarians, who did 
not believe in Christ. He had the 
honour of being acquainted with Jews 
and Unitarians in Ireland, and on their 
behalf he repelled, with indignation, 
the attempt to drag them into the 
same category as Mr. Bradlaugh. He 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) said—‘‘I am with- 
out any idea of a God or of His existence. 
I deny the existence of a God.” Again, 
he says—and he was not surprised when 
he read that passage to find that some 
hon. Members condemned Mr. Brad- 
laugh— 

“They preach ideas interfering with children 
domestically and in schools, and I am obliged 
to destroy Theism in order to make way for 
Secularism. Jesus Christ is a fiction. Chris- 
tianity is a corroding and eating cancer, the 
enemy of progress and the foe of all science. 
What is Christianity ? It is blasphemy against 
humanity, crushing our efforts and hopes.” 


That is the gentleman to whom the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
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of the Duchy of Lancaster paid a tri- 
bute of respect, offensive to every Mem- 
ber of this House, when he said, ‘‘ his 
sense of honour and his sense of con- 
science’”’—the sense of conscience of the 
incubator of Zhe Fruits of Philosophy— 
‘* would make his declaration as bind- 
ing on him as my affirmation is binding 
on me, or youroath on you.” That was 
the language used with reference to an 
infidel blasphemer by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he wished 
to ask whether the hon. Member was in 
Order in referring to his Colleague as an 
infidel blasphemer ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have already 
stated, in an early part of this debate, 
that expressions of that kind, if used 
towards a Member who is present, are 
entirely out of Order. I consider that 
the absence of the Member in this case 
is an additional reason why the language 
employed should be most careful and 
guarded. 

Mr. CALLAN—amid cries of with- 
draw—said, if he was corrected by the 
Speaker he should at once withdraw. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The language em- 
ployed was unbecoming, and ought not 
to be persisted in. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he begged to 
withdraw the observation. Although 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) had taken the part of Mr. 
Bradlaugh, he could not refrain from 
thinking that he would prefer as Col- 
league in that House his old acquaint- 
ance, Lambri Pasha, instead of the gen- 
tleman who was the subject of the 
debate. 

Mr.T. P. O’CONNOR said, he thought 
he was not in Order in speaking at that 
time; but, inasmuch as a personal at- 
tack had been made upon him, he hoped 
that would justify his saying a few 
words. He had read somewhere in his- 
tory that it was a favourite device with 
those whose moral character was not 
above reproach to make most ardent 
professions of a religious faith. An 
attack had been made upon him by a 
gentleman who was considered—he did 
not say whether rightly or wrongly— 
more open to attack himself, inasmuch 
as the hon. Member of that House, who 
had been elected by the constituency as 
_ Colleague, had refused to sit with 
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Mr. SPEAKER: I must call upon the 
hon. Member to speak to the Question 
before the House. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR said, that an 
attempt had been made to draw him 
into a profession of belief. Hon. Mem- 
bers on his side were quite mistaken if 
they thought that he would not say what 
he had to say upon that question. He 
would remind the hon. Member that the 
part of champion of the Faith had been 
played out in Ireland. That part had 
been played several times, and the 
players had invariably been false to the 
promises they had made. He was sent 
there on political grounds, and those 
only. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must address himself to the Chair. The 
hon. Member is now addressing himself 
to another Member. I must call upon 
him to speak to the Question before the 
House. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, he bowed 
to the decision of the Chair. He would 
not trouble the House further. Hon. 
Members of that House always showed 
generosity when questions of religious 
belief were raised. He would tell them 
that the time was past in Ireland when 
the part of champion of the Faith was 
to be played, and that the Irish people 
were not prepared to be betrayed by a 
second Sadlier or a second Keogh. 

CotonEL MAKINS said, he objected 
to the terms of the Prime Minister’s 
proposition being again repeated in the 
Amendment to it that was on the Paper. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and gal- 
lant Member is not speaking to the 
question before the House. 


Question put, “‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 214; Noes 
289: Majority 75. 


AYES. 


Agar-Robartes,hn.T.C. Bentinck, G. W. P. 
Alexander, Colonel Beresford,’ G. De la P. 


Amherst, W. A. T. Biddell, W. 
Archdale, W. H. Birkbeck, E. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. _Birley, H. 

Bailey, Sir J. R. Blackburne, Col. J. I. 
Balfour, A. J. Boord, T. W. 
Baring, T. C. Broadley, W. H. H. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
Bates, Sir E. J. F. 

Bateson, Sir T. Brooks, W. C. 

Beach, W. W. B. Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Bentinck, rt. hn. G.C. Burghley, Lord 
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Callan, P. 
Cameron, D. 


Coope, O. E. 


Corry, J. P. 


Daly, J 


Dawson, C 


Errington, G. 
Ewart, W. 
Ewing, A. O. 


Finch, G. H. 


Floyer, J. 
Foley, J. W. 


Garfit, T 


Gill, H. J. 
Goldney, G. 


Gorst, J. E. 
Greer, T. 
Hall, A. W. 
Halsey, TB; 
Lord G. 


Hermon, E. 
Hicks, E. 
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Burnaby, Col. E. 8. 
Burrell, Sir W. W. 
Buxton, Sir R. J. 


Campbell, J. A. 
Carden, Sir R. W. 
Castlereagh, Viscount 
Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 


Churchill, Lord R. 
Cobbold, TO. 
Coddington, W: 
Cole, Viscount 


Corbett, W. J. 


Cotton, W. J. R. 
Crichton, Viscount 
Cross, rt. hn. Sir R. A. 


Davenport, BF: 
Davenport, W. B. 
Dawnay, Colonel L. P. 


De Worms, Baron H. 
Digby, Col. hon. E. 
Dyke, rt. hn. Sir W. H. 
Dyott, Colonel R. 
Egerton, hon. W. 


Feilden, R. J. 
Fellowes, W. H. 
Fenwick-Bisset, M. 
Filmer, Sir E. 


Fletcher, Sir H. 


Forester, C. T. W. 
Foster, W. H. 
Fowler, H. H. 
Fowler, R. N. 
Fremantle, hon. T. F, 
Galway, Viscount 


Gathorne-Hardy, hon. 
A. E. 

Gibson, rt. hon. E. 

Giffard, Sir H. 8. 

Gore-Langton, W. S. 


Grafton, F. W. 
Grantham, W. 


Gregory, G. B. 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Hamilton, right hon. 
Harvey, Sir R. B. 


Helmsley, Viscount 


Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hill, Lord A. W. 





Hinchingbrook, Vise. 


Hope, rt.hn. A. J. B. B. 


Hudson, C. D. 
Jackson, W. L. 
Kennard, Col. E. H. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Knowles, T. 

Lacon, Sir E. H. K. 
Laurie, R. P. 
Lawrence, J. C. 
Lawrence, Sir T. 
Leamy, 


Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 


Lee, Major V. 

Legh, W. J. 

Leigh, R. 

Leighton, 8. 

Lennox, Lord H. G. 

Lever, J. O. 

Lindsay, Col. R. L. 

Loder, R. 

Lopes, Sir M. 

Lowther, hon. W. 

Lymington, Viscount 

Lyons, R. D. 

Macartney, J. W. E. 

Macfarlane, D. H. 

Mac Iver, D. 

Macnaughten, E. 

M‘Carthy, J. 

M‘Coan, J. ©. 

M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 

M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 

Makins, Colonel 

Manners,rt.hon.LordJ. 

Martin, P. 

Marum, E. M. 

Master, T. W. C. 

Maxwell, Sir H. E. 

Miles, Sir P. J. W. 

Mills, Sir C. H. 

Moore, A. 

Moss, R. 

= rt. hon. Sir 
J.R. 


Mulholland, J. 
Murray, C. J. 
Musgrave, Sir R. C. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Viscount 
Nicholson, W. N. 
Noel, rt. hon. G. J. 
North, Colonel J. 8. 
Northcote, H. 8. 
N orthcote, rt. hon. Sir 
8. H. 


O’Beirne, Major F. 
O’Connor, A. 
O’Conor, D. M. 
O'Donnell, F. H. 
Onslow, D. 
O’Shea, W. H. 
Palliser, Sir W. 
Parker, C. 8. 
Patrick, R. W. C. 
Pell, A. 
Pemberton, E. L. 
Plunket, hon. D. R. 
Powell, W. 

Power, R. 

Price, Captain G, E. 
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Redmond, W. A. 

Repton, G. W. 
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Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, C. T. 
Roberts, C. C. 
Rodwell, B. B. H. 
Rolls, J. A. 
Ross, A. H. 
Round, J. 
Russell, Sir C. 
St. Aubyn, W. M. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Schreiber, C. 


Sclater-Booth, rt.hn.G. 
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Stewart, M. J. 

Storer, G. 

Sullivan, T. 

Sykes, C. 

Talbot, J. G. 

Taylor, rt. hn. Col. T.E. 
Thomson, H. 
Thornhill, T. 
Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Tollemache, hon. W.F 
Tyler, Sir H. W. 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 
Warton, C. N. 
Watkin, Sir E. W. 
Watney, J. 

Whitley, E. 
Williams, O. L. C. 
Wilmot, Sir H. 


Scott, Lord H. Wilmot, Sir J. E. 

Scott, M. D. Winn, R. 

Selwin - Tbbetson, Sir Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
H. J. Wroughton, P. 

Sexton, T. 

Smith, A. 

Smith, rt. hon. W. H. Panes 

Stanhope, hon. E. Percy, Earl 


Stanley, rt. hn. Col. F. Wolff, Sir H. D. 
NOES. 

Acland, Sir T. D. Campbell- Bannerman, 

Agnew, W. ‘ 

Ainsworth, D. Causton, R. K. 

Allen, H. G. Cavendish, Lord E. 


Amory, Sir J. H. 
Anderson, G. 
Armitage, B. 
Armitstead, G. 
Arnold, A. 

Ashley, hon. E. M. 
Balfour, J. 8. 
Baring, Viscount 
Barnes, A. 

Barran, J. 

Bass, A. 

Bass, H. 

Baxter, rt. hon. W. E. 
Beaumont, W. B 
Bevan, T. 
Biddulph, M. 
Bolton, J. C. 
Brand, H. R. 
Brassey, H. A. 
Brassey, T. 

Brett, R. B. 
Briggs, W. E. 
Bright, J. (Manchester) 
Bright, rt. hon. J. 
Brinton, J. 
Brocklehurst, W. C. 
Brown, A. H. 
Bruce, rt. hon. Lord C. 
Bruce, hon. R. P. 
Burt, T. 

Buszard, M. C. 
Butt, C. P. 
Buxton, F. W. 
Byrne, G. M. 
Caine, W. 8S. 
Cameron, C. 
Campbell, Lord C, 
Campbell, Sir G. 
Campbell, R. F. F, 











Cavendish, Lord F, C. 
Chadwick, D. 
Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 
Chambers, Sir T. 
Cheetham, J. F. 
Childers, rt. hn. H. C.E. 
Chitty, J. W. 

Clarke, J. C. 

Clifford, C. C. 

Cohen, A. 

Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Collins, J 

Colman, J. J. 
Colthurst, Col. D. la Z. 
Cotes, C. C 

Courtauld, G. 
Courtney, L. H. 
Cowan, J 

Cowen, J. 

Cowper, hon. H. F. 
Craig, W. Y. 

Creyke, R. 

Cross, J. K. 

Cunliffe, Sir R. A. 
Currie, D. 

Davey, H. 

Davies, D. 

Davies, R. 

Davies, W. 

De Ferrieres, Baron 
Dickson, T. A. 

Dilke, A. W. 

Dilke, Sir C. W. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 

Dodds, J. 

Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 
Duckham, T. 

Duff, rt. hon, M. E. G, 
Duff, R. 
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Dundas, hon. J. C. 

Earp, T. 

Edwards, P. 

Egerton, Adm. hon. F. 

Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 

Evans, T. W. 

Fairbairn, Sir A. 

Farquharson, Dr. R. 

Fawcett, rt. hon. H. 

Ferguson, R. 

Ffolkes, Sir W. H. B. 

Findlater, W. 

Finigan, J. L. 

Firth, J. F. B. 

Fitzwilliam, hon. C. 
WwW. W 


Fitzwilliam, hn. W. J. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. W. 
Foljambe, C. G. 8. 
Foljambe, F. J. 8. 
Forster, Sir C. 
Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 
Fort, R. 
Fowler, W. 
Fry, L. 
Fry, T. 
Givan, J. 
Gladstone, rt. hn.W.E. 
Gladstone, H. J. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Glyn, hon. S. C. 
Gordon, Sir A. 
Gourley, E. T. 
Gower, hon. E. F. L. 
Grant, A. 
Grant, D. 
Grant, Sir G. M. 
Grey, A. H. G. 
Gurdon, R. T. 
Hardcastle, J. A. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Hastings, G. W. 
Havelock-Allan, Sir H. 
Hayter, Sir A. D. 
Henderson, F. 
Heneage, E. 
Henry, M. 
Herschell, Sir F. 
Hibbert, J. T. 
Hill, T. R. 
Hollond, J. R. 
Holms, J. 
Hopwood, C. H. 
Howard, J. 
Hutchinson, J. D. 
Illingworth, A. 
Inderwick, F. A. 
Ingram, W. J 
Jackson, Sir H. M. 
James, C. 
James, Sir H. 
James, W. H. 
Jardine, R. 
Jenkins, D. J. 
Johnson, E. 
Johnson, W. M. 
Johnstone, Sir H. 
Joicey, Colonel J. 
Kingscote, R. 
Labouchere, H. 
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Lawrence, Sir J. C. 
Lawson, Sir W. 
Laycock, R. 

Lea, T. 

Leahy, J. 

Leake, R. 
Leatham, E. A. 
Leatham, W. 
Lee, H. 

Leeman, J. J. 
Lefevre, G. J. S. 
Litton, E. F 
Lloyd, M. 
Macdonald, A. 
Mackie, R. B. 
Mackintosh, C. F. 
M‘Arthur, A. 
M‘Arthur, W. 
M‘Intyre, Aineas J. 
M‘Laren, C. B. B. 
M‘Laren, D. 
M‘Minnies, J. G. 
Magniac, C. 
Maitland, W. F. 
Mappin, F. T. 


Marjoribanks, Sir D.C. 


Marjoribanks, E. 
Marriott, W. T. 
Mason, H. 


Massey, rt. hon. W. N. 


Meldon, C. H. 
Mellor, J. W. 
Middleton, R. T. 
Milbank, F. A. 
Moreton, Lord 
Morgan, rt. hn, G. O. 
Morley, A. 
Mundella, rt. hn. A. J. 
Nicholson, W. 

Noel, E. 

Nolan, Major J. P. 
O’Connor, T. P. 


O’ Gorman Mahon, Col. 


The 
O’Shaughnessy, R. 
Otway, A. J. 
Paget, T. T. 
Palmer, C. M. 
Palmer, G. 
Palmer, J. H. 
Pease, A. 
Pease, J. W. 
Peddie, J. D. 
Peel, A. W. 
Pender, J. 
Philips, R. N. 


Playfair,rt.hon. Dr. L. 
Portman, hn. W.H.B. 


Potter, T. B. 
Powell, W. R. H. 
Power, J. O’C. 
Price, Sir R. G. 
Price, W. E. 
Pugh, L. P. 
Pulley, J. 
Ramsay, Lord 
Ramsden, Sir J. 
Ratcliffe, D. R. 
Reed, E. J. 

Reid, R. T. 
Rendel, S. 
Richardson, J. N. 
Richardson, T, 
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Roberts, J. 
Robinson, T. 
Rogers, J. E. T. 
Roundell, C. S. 


Rylands, P. 
Samuelson, B. 
Samuelson, H. 


Simon, Serjeant J. 
Slagg, J. 

Smith, E. 

Spencer, hon. C. R. 
Stanley, hon. E. L. 
Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Stanton, W. J. 
Stevenson, J. C. 
Stewart, J. 
Story-Maskelyne,M.H. 
Strutt, hon. H. 
Stuart, H. V. 
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Tillett, J. H. 
Tracy, hon. F. 8. A, 
Hanbury- 
Trevelyan, G. O. 
Vivian, H. H 
Walter, J. 
Waugh, E. 
Webster, Dr. J. 
Wedderburn, Sir D. 
Whalley, G. H. 
Whitbread, 8. 
Whitwell, J. 
Whitworth, B. 
Wiggins, H. 
Williams, B. T. 
Williams, S. C. E. 
Williams, W. 
Williamson, 8. 
Willis, W. 
Wills, W. H. 
Willyams, E. W. B. 
Wilson, C. H. 
Wilson, I. 
Wilson, Sir M. 
Wodehouse, E. R. 
Woodall, W. 





Summers, W. Woolff, 8. 
Tavistock, Marq. of Wren, W. 
Taylor, P. A. 
Tennant, C. 

TELLERS. 


Thomasson, J. P. 
Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Thompson, T. C. 


Grosvenor, Lord R, 
Kensington, Lord 


Question proposed, 


“That the words ‘it be referred to a Select 
Committee, to consider and report their opinion 
to the House whether the House has any right, 
founded on precedent or otherwise, by Resolu- 
tion to prevent a duly elected Member, who is 
willing to take the Oath prescribed by the Acts 
29 and 30 Vic. c. 19, and 31 and 32 Vic. c. 72, 
from so doing; and, if they are of opinion that 
the House has such right, further to report on 
what grounds it is competent to the House to 
prevent such member from taking the Oath,’’’ 
be there added. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he must 
ask leave to withdraw the words he had 
proposed in order to substitute others. 

Mr. GORST said, that he rose to 
move the adjournment of the debate. 
He trusted that the Government would 
have no objection to adjourn the debate 
at that stage. The House had, by a con- 
siderable majority, pronounced in favour 
of a Reference to a Committee, and by 
that decision they were, of course, bound. 
The exact terms of the Reference to the 
Committee was a matter of considerable 
importance, and it would be no easy 
task to make the terms of Reference en- 
tirely satisfactory. That was proved by 
the fact that the words originally pro- 
posed by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister were intended to be 
amended by the Amendment of the 
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Attorney General. They had heard very 
distinctly from an hon. and learned 
Member opposite that, in his opinion, 
the terms of Reference ought to be re- 
placed by other words. Under those 
circumstances, he did not think that they 
would be asking too much by requesting 
the Leader of the House to consent to 
the adjournment of the debate, in order 
that the House might maturely and care- 
fully consider the terms by which this 
extremely important question was to be 
referred to a Select Committee. 

Coronet MAKINS said, that he had 
risen forthe purpose of seconding the Mo- 
tion, sothat he had been guilty of a breach 
of Order in attempting to speak before 
this division was taken, inasmuch as he 
had already exhausted his right of 
speaking. He thought that they could 
‘ congratulate themselves upon the fact 
that a division had not taken place until 
a Motion for the adjournmenthad elicited 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister a declaration that the 
Government had carefully considered 
this matter, and had come to the con- 
clusion that it would be better for the 
House and for the country that they 
should take no notice of it and allow 
Mr. Bradlaugh to take the Oath and his 
seat. That being so, and the decision 
of the House having been given, he 
rejoiced that there could be no mistake 
in the country as to the attitude of the 
Government upon this most important 
question. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Gorst.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he 
should have been glad to have heard 
some expressions of opinion with regard 
to the terms of Reference. It had been 
originally objected to the terms of Re- 
ference that they were too narrow, and 
that they ought to have specifically re- 
ferred to the circumstance of Mr. Brad- 
laugh’scase. For that reason, although 
they had not thought the terms of Refer- 
ence too narrow, yet they had yielded 
to the general wish of the House; and 
his hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General had accordingly proposed words 
which they hoped would meet the cir- 
cumstances of the case. He was not 
aware of any objection to the terms of 
Reference as they now stood. The hon. 
and learned Member for Carnarvonshire 
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had proposed another course; but he 
had not heard any other of the nume- 
rous speakers that evening show any 
preference for his proposition. He 
should not object to the adjournment of 
the debate if they were made aware of 
the distinct points upon which the House 
was disputing and for the consideration 
of which time was required. Under 
those circumstances only could he con- 
sent to the adjournment of the debate. 
He should be very glad to learn from 
hon. Members what were the distinct 
points towards which their endeavours 
were to be directed, for otherwise they 
would run the risk of finding, when 
they came again to consider the subject, 
that they were as much in the dark as 
at present. 

Mrz.C. 8. PARKER said, that he could 
only speak for himself; but there was 
one objection which he had to the terms 
of Reference now proposed—namely, 
that they prejudged the question to be 
decided. To tell the Committee that Mr. 
Bradlaugh was ‘willing to take the 
Oath prescribed by the Acts 29 and 30 
Vic. c. 19, and 81 and 82 Vie. c. 72,” 
was not a proper statement of the case, 
and those words were used in the new 
terms of Reference proposed by the 
Attorney General, as well as in the 
original Motion of the Prime Minister. 
It seemed to him that Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
case did not come under that descrip- 
tion; he was not a Member willing to 
take the Oath prescribed. It was true 
that he was willing under protest to 
repeat what he called ‘‘ words of an idle 
and meaningless character ;” but more 
was required than that. The statute 
required that an Oath should be taken ; 
the meaning of which was that in proof 
of his affirmation a solemn appeal to 
the Deityshould bemade. Mr. Bradlaugh 
had distinctly informed the House, by 
his appearance at the Table and claim 
to make an Affirmation, that he was not 
prepared to make that solemn appeal 
which the Act prescribed. Therefore, 
he, for one, objected to the terms of the 
Reference to the Committee as they now 
stood. 

Mr. GIBSON said, that he should 
have much preferred that his hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General 
should make a proposition to meet this 
case; but he should shortly state what 
seemed to him to be the proper terms of 
Reference. In his opinion, the terms of 
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Reference at present proposed would not 
enable any Committee to give a free, 
fair, reasonable, and impartial considera- 
tion to the real question at issue. That 
was his deliberate opinion after a 
careful and minute examination of this 
question. The Amendment put upon the 
Paper by his hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General only differed from 
the proposition of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister in the fact 
that it had a very valuable Preamble, 
which, he thought, was fairly drawn. He 
was not disposed to be captious; but he 
could not help thinking that no scope 
whatever was left to the discretion of 
the Committee. Ifthe Committee came 
to the conclusion that there was no pre- 
cedent for preventing any Member from 
taking the Oath, then, when they arrived 
at that abstract resolution, they would be 
precluded from considering a single one 
of the special circumstances surrounding 
the case of Mr. Bradlaugh. That was 
his reading of the clause, and he thought 
that they were surrounding themselves 
with unnecessary difficulties by going 
into the abstract question at all. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
had said, he was sure with perfect truth, 
that, so far as he knew, no question like 
this had ever before arisen. He had 
not heard any hon. Member suggest 
that any question of this kind had ever 
before occurred. He thought, there- 
fore, that they confused themselves and 
that they confused the Committee by 
referring to them an abstract question 
for which there was no precedent. He 
should suggest that they should omit all 
the words from the word ‘‘ whether,”’ in 
line 5 of the last paragraph of the At- 
torney General’s Amendment, down to 
the second ‘‘ whether,” in line 9. There 
was another point which, he thought, 
should be present in the minds of the 
Committee. They should not be bound 
by a willingness to take the verbal form 
of Oath. There might be a real con- 
scientious taking of the Oath, or there 
might be a mere formal repetition of the 
words without meaning ; and he thought 
that that distinction should be kept in 
view, so that the Committee should be 
at liberty to consider whether going 
through the form of taking the Oath by 
Mr. Bradlaugh was or was not a con- 
scientious taking of the Oath. He.was 
quite sure that there was no intention 
on the part of his hon. and learned 
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Friend to evade the point, and perhaps 
the words which he had hastily jotted 
down might be of assistance to him. 
He would read the clause as he proposed 
that it should stand. 

* And Mr. Bradlaugh having since come to 
the Table of the House for the purpose of going 
through the form of taking the Oath prescribed 
by the 29 & 30 Vic. c. 19 and the 31 & 32 
Vic. c. 72, and objection having been made to 
his so doing, it be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee to consider and report their opinion to 
the House, whether it is competent for the 
House under the above circumstances to prevent 
Mr. Bradlaugh by the said Resolution going 
through the said form.” 


It seemed to him that they had nothing 
to do with the abstract question, but a 
great deal to do with the question whe- 
ther they were right in allowing Mr. 
Bradlaugh to go through the form of 
taking the Oath. 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS said, 
he hoped that the House would not 
consider it necessary to adjourn this de- 
bate. If the debate were postponed, it 
would probably only give rise to a re- 
newed debate. The general sense of 
the House appeared to be that the ques- 
tion should be referred ts a Select 
Committee, and that seemed to him to 
be a very satisfactory course. The House 
seemed to be of opinion that the terms 
of Reference should be enlarged. It was 
his intention, unless the Attorney General 
accepted the words which he had sug- 
gested, to move that the terms of Refer- 
ence he proposed should be adopted. 
After the recital in the Attorney General’s 
Amendment, he proposed that it should 
run— 

“That it be referred to the Committee to in- 
quire into the special circumstances under which 
Mr. Bradlaugh claims to have the form of Oath 
prescribed by the 29 and 30 Vic. c. 19, and the 
31 and 82 Vic. c. 72, administered to him in this 
House, and also as tothe Law applicable to such 
claim under such circumstances, and as to the 
right and jurisdiction of this House to refuse 
to allow the said Oath to be administered to 
him, and to report thereon to the House, together 
with their opinion thereon.”’ 


Lorp ELCHO hoped the Prime Mi- 
nister would consent to the adjournment 
of the debate. He desired to see upon 
the Paper the Amendment proposed by 
the hon. and learned Member for Car- 
narvonshire. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he did not see any 
objection to striking out the words of 
general reference which would be un- 
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necessary, inasmuch as it was included 
in the particular Reference. The Amend- 
ment, therefore, of the Prime Minister 
having been withdrawn, and his Amend- 
ment having become the main question, 
the Amendment proposed might be con- 
sidered, and there would be no objection 
to the adjournment of the debate for 
that purpose. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,”’ put, and negatived. 


Amendment proposed, 


To add, after the word ‘‘ That’”’ in the Main 

Question, the words “ Mr. Bradlaugh, the Mem- 
ber for Northampton, having claimed at the 
Table of this House to make an Affirmation or 
Declaration instead of the Oath prescribed by 
Law, founding his claim upon the terms of the 
Act 29 and 30 Vic. c. 19, and the Evidence 
Amendment Acts of 1869 and 1870, and stating 
that he had been permitted to affirm in Courts 
of Justice by virtue of the said Evidence 
Amendment Acts: And it having been referred 
to a Select Committee to consider and report 
their opinion whether persons entitled, under 
the provisions of the Evidence Amendment Act 
1869 and the Evidence Amendment Act 1870, 
to make a solemn Declaration instead of an 
Oath in Courts of Justice, may be admitted to 
make an Affirmation or Declaration instead of 
an Oath in this House in pursuance of the Acts 
29 and 30 Vic. c. 19, and 31 and 82 Vic. c. 72; 
And the said Committee having reported that 
in their opinion such persons cannot be ad- 
mitted to make an Affirmation or Declaration 
instead of an Oath in pursuance of the said 
Acts: 
And Mr. Bradlaugh having since come to the 
Table of the House for the purpose of taking 
the Oath prescribed by the 29 and 30 Vic. c. 19, 
and the 31 and 32 Vic. c. 72, and objection 
having been made to his taking the said Oath, 
it be referred to a Select Committee to consider 
and report their opinion to the House whether 
the House has the right, founded on precedent 
or otherwise, by Resolution to prevent a duly 
elected Member who is willing to take the Oath 
prescribed by 29 and 30 Vic. c. 19, and 31 and 
32 Vic. c. 72, from so doing; and, if they are 
of opinion the House has such right, further to 
report whether it is competent to the House, 
under the above circumstances, to prevent Mr. 
Bradlaugh, by Resolution, from taking the above 
Oath.” — (Mr. Attorney General.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.”’ 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, it 
would be in the recollection of the House 
that on Friday last the Motion stood first 

as one of Privilege. To-day it was 


merely the first Order; and he, there- 
fore, desired to know whether by the 
Forms of the House it could again re- 
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(Treland) Bilt. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, the debate 
would come on as the first subject next 
evening. He intended to give Notice 
that he should move that the question 
be referred to the same Gentlemen as 
composed the former Committee. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked, whether the 
discussion, being one of Privilege, would 
take precedence of the Motion for the 
adjournment of the House over the 
Derby Day? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question of the 
adjournment over the Derby Day having 
reference to the Business of the House 
will take precedence of this question, 
which will follow. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


SAVINGS BANKS. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

1. Resolved, That it is expedient to amend the 
Savings Banks Acts. 

2. Resolved, That it is expedient to make pro- 
vision for charging on the Consolidated Fund 
of the United Kingdom from the Ist day of 
April 1881, the amount of such annuity as will 
pay off, with interest, and within a period not 
exceeding twenty-eight years from the lst day 
of April 1881— 

(a.) The sum by which the assets or se- 
curities standing to the credit of the Com- 
missioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt in respect of Savings Banks under 
the Act 26 and 27 Vic. c. 87, are insuffi- 
cient to meet the liabilities of the said 
Commissioners in respect of the said Banks; 
and 

(b.) The sum by which the interest 
accrued from the said assets or securities 
in the year ending on the 20th day of No- 
vember 1880, is insufficient to meet the in- 
terest paid and credited to the trustees of 
the said Savings Banks during that year. 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS (REMISSIONS AND 
ADVANCES) BILL. 


Resolutions [May 21] reported, and agreed to: 
— Bill ordered to be brought in by My. Hispert, 
Mr. Cuancettor of the Excurequer, and Lord 
FREDERICK CAVENDISH. 

Instruction to the Gentlemen appointed to 
bring in the Bill, That they do make provision 
therein for the appointment of Public Works 
Loans Commissioners. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill171.] 


MOTIONS. 


—<—0a— 


BOROUGH FRANCHISE (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. W. E. Forster, Bill for the 
extension of the Parliamentary Franchise in Bo- 
roughs in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Forster, Mr. Guapstong, and Mr. Soxt- 
orron GENERAL for IRELAND. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill170.] 


Pe 
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POST OFFICE (MONEY ORDERS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Fawcert, Bill relating to 
Post Office Money Orders, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Fawcerr and Lord Frepericx 
CavENDISH. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill172.] 


PIER AND HARBOUR ORDERS CONFIRMA- 
TION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Asutey, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders made by the Board 
of Trade under “The General Pier and Har- 
bour Act, 1861,” relating to Aldrington, An- 
struther, Bouldnor, Broadstairs, Carrickfergus, 
Castle Bay (Barra), Llandudno, Tralee and 
Fenit, and Weymouth, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Asurzy and Mr. CoamBEeruaIn. 

Billpresented,andread the first time. [Bill 175.] 


LEASES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Wanrron, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Leases, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Warton and Mr. M‘Inrynre. 

Bill presented, andread the first time. [ Bill177.] 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (RETURNING 
OFFICERS’ EXPENSES) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Serjeant Simon, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Expenses of 
Returning Officers at Parliamentary Elections, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Serjeant Simon, 
Mr. Stansretp, Mr. M‘Lanen, and Mr. MeEt- 


DON. 
Bill presented, andread the first time. [Bill178.] 


IRISH CHURCH ACT (1869) AMENDMENT 
BILI.. 


On Motion of Mr. Piunxer, Bill to amend 
“The Irish Church Act, 1869,” and to provide 
further compensation to certain persons being 
Priests and Deacons of the late Established 
Church of Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Prunxet, Mr. Greson, Viscount Cricu- 
Ton, and Mr. Macartney. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 179.]} 


BURIALS BILL. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that:leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Law relating to Burials 
in England and Wales. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Grantuam, Mr. FresHrrexp, 
and Mr. Marx Srrwarr. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 180.] 


GLEBE LOAN ACTS (IRELAND) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Exrineron, Bill to amend 
the Glebe Loan Acts (Ireland), ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Errineton and Mr. Denis 
O’Conor. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill181.] 
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TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION (No. 1) 
BILL 


On Motion of Mr. Asutey, Bill for confirm. 
ing certain Provisional Orders made by the 
Board of Trade under “ The Tramways Act, 
1870,” relating to Bath Tramways, Birkdale 
and Southport Tramways, Bristol Tramways 
(Extensions), Cambridge Street Tramways (Ex- 
tension), Cardiff District and Penarth Harbour 
Tramways, Croydon Street Tramways (Exten- 
sions), Darlington Tramways, Dudley, Sedgley, 
and Wolverhampton Tramways, Ipswich Tram- 
ways (Extensions), Llanelly Tramways, Mer- 
thyr Tramways, Peterborough Tramways, Staf- 
fordshire Tramways (Additional Powers), Stock- 
ton on Tees and District Tramways, Sunderland 
Tramways (Use of Mechanical Power), With- 
ington Local Board Tramways, and Wolver- 
hampton Tramways (Use of Mechanical Power), 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Asuiey and 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Billpresented,andread the first time. [Bill173.] 


TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION (No. 2) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Asutey, Bill for confirm 
ing certain Provisional Orders made by the 
Board of Trade under “ The Tramways Act, 
1870,” relating to Birmingham and Ashton 
Tramways, Blackpool, Saint Anne’s on the Sea, 
and Lytham Tramways, Bradford Corporation 
Tramways, Carlisle and District Tramways, 
Folkestone, Sandgate, and Hythe Tramways, 
North East Metropolitan Tramways, North 
Staffordshire Tramways, Rothesay Tramways, 
Walsall and District Tramways, Walton on the 
Hill Tramways, and Woolwich and Plumstead 
Tramways, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Asutey and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill 174. ] 


GAS AND WATER ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Asutey, Bill for confirm- 
ing certain Provisional Orders made by the 
Board of Trade under ‘‘The Gas and Water- 
works Facilities Act, 1870,” relating to Chew 
Magna Gas, Garstang Gas, Halstead Gas, 
Harrogate Gas, Holywell Gas, Long Eaton 
Gas, Trowbridge Gas, Broadstairs Water, East 
Blatchington and Seaford Water, Gisborough 
Water, Harrogate Water, Luton Water, New- 
haven and Denton Water, Norwood (Middle- 
sex) Water, and Pwllheli Water, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Asuiey and Mr. CuamBer- 
LAIN. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill 176.] 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (MOTIONS oN 
GOING INTO COMMITTEE OF SUPPLY). 


Resolved, That, whenever the Committee of 
Supply appointed for the consideration of the 
ordinary Army, Navy, and Civil Service Esti- 
mates stands as the first Order of the Day ona 
Monday, Mr. Speaker shall leave the Chair 
without putting any Question, unless an Amend- 
ment be moved or Question raised relating to 
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the Estimates proposed to be taken in Supply 
on first going into Committee on the Army, 
Navy, and Civil Services respectively.—(Lord 
Frederick Cavendish.) 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS REPEAL BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Harcourt Jounstone, 
Bill to repeal the Contagious Diseases Acts, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Harcovrr 
JounstonE, Mr. SransFeup, and Mr. Wuir- 
BREAD. 

Billpresented, andread the first time. [Bill182.] 


LICENSING LAWS AMENDMENT BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Licensing Laws. 

Resolution reported :— Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Harcovrr Jounstonz and 
Mr. Brruey. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill 183.] 


PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Anperson, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Patents for Inventions, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Anperson, Mr. 
ALEXANDER Brown, Mr. Hinpe Patmer, and 
Mr. Broapuurst. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [ Bill 184. | 


FRAUDULENT DEBTORS (SCOTLAND) BILL, 

On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to abolish 
Imprisonment for Debt and to provide for the 
better Punishment of Fraudulent Debtors in 
Scotland, ordered to be brought in by Dr. Came- 
ron, Mr. Ramsay, Mr. Mrppieron, and Mr. 
Mark Srewarr. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [ Bill 185.] 


SLIGO BOROUGH BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Denis O’Conor, Bill to 
constitute the borough of Sligo a Parliamentary 
Borough, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Denis 
O’Conor, Mr. Errineron, and Mr. Sexton. 


Billpresented,andread the first time. [Bill 186.] 


House adjourned at 
Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 25th May, 1880. 





MINUTES. ]—Toox tuz Oata—Several Lords. 
SzssionaL Commirrers—Office of the Clerk of 
the Parliaments and Office of the Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod, Standing Orders 
Committee on Private Bills, Committee of 
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Selection on Opposed Private Bills, appointed 
and nominated. 

Serect Commirrez—Reporting, appointed and 
nominated. 

Pustic Bitt—Third Reading—Local Govern- 
ment (Ireland) Provisional Orders (Ban- 
bridge, &c.) * (66), and passed. 


ROLL OF THE LORDS. 


Toe LORD CHANCELLOR ac- 
quainted the House that the Clerk of 
the Parliaments had prepared and laid 
it on the Table: The same was ordered 
to be printed. (No. 72.) 


NEW PEER. 


Sir Arthur Edward Guinness, Baronet, 
having been created Baron Ardilaun of 
Ashford in the county of Galway—Was 
(in the usual manner) introduced. 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF THE PARLIA- 
MENTS AND OFFICE OF THE GENTLEMAN 
USHER OF THE BLACK ROD. 


Select Committee appointed: The Lords fol- 
lowing were named of the Committee : 


Ld. Chancellor. E. Carnarvon. 
Ld. President. E. Bradford. 
Ld. Privy Seal. E. Granville. 

D. Richmond. E. Kimberley. 
D. Saint Albans. E. Redesdale. 
M. Lansdowne. V. Hawarden. 
M. Salisbury. V. Hardinge. 
M. Bath. V. Eversley. 

M. Hertford. L. Colville of Culross 
Ld. Steward. L. Monson. 

E. Devon. L. Colchester. 
E. Doncaster. L. Skelmersdale. 
E. Tankerville. L. Aveland. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Standing Orders Committee appointed: The 
Lords following, with the Chairman of Com. 
mittees, were named of the Committee : 


D. Somerset. V. Eversley. 


M. Winchester. V. Halifax, 

M. Lansdowne. L. Camoys. 

M. Bath. L. Saye and Sele. 

M. Hertford. L. Balfour of Burleigh. 
Ld. Steward. L. Colville of Culross. 
E. Devon. L. Boyle. 

E. Airlie. L. Monson. 

E. Carnarvon. L. Digby. 

E. Cadogan. L. Colchester. 

E. Belmore. L. Silchester. 

E. Chichester. L. De Tabley. 

E. Powis. L. Skelmersdale. 

E. Verulam. L. Sudeley. 

E. Morley. L. Belper. 

E. Stradbroke.” L. Ebury. 

E. Amherst. L. Egerton. 

V. Hawarden. L. Hartismere. 

V. Hutchinson. L, Penrhyn. 

V. Hardinge. L. Wolverton. 
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PRIVATE BILLS. 


All petitions relating to Standing Orders 
which shall be presented during the present 
Session referred to the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee, unless otherwise ordered. 


OPPOSED PRIVATE BILLS. 


The Lords following; viz., 


M. Lansdowne. L. Boyle. 

L.Colvilleof Culross. L. Skelmersdale. 
were appointed, with the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, a Committee to select and propose to 
the House the names of the five Lords to form 
a Select Committee for the consideration of each 
opposed Private Bill. 


REPORTING. 


Moved, that a Select Committee be appointed 
to consider the question of reporting in this 
House.—( The Lord Boyle.) ’ 

Motion agreed to. 

The Lords following were named of the Com- 
mittee : 


M. Bath. L. De L’Isle and Dud- 
E. Stanhope. ley. 
E. Beauchamp. L. Sudeley. 
E. Camperdown. L. St. Leonards. 
L. Lovel and Hol- L. Houghton. 
land. L. Kenry. 


The Committee to appoint their own Chairman. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Five 
o'clock, to Thursday next, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 25th May, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Setecr Commrrrer — Fishing 
Vesse]s (Regulations as to Lights), appointed. 

Sranpinc Commirrers—Public Petitions, ap- 
pointed and nominated ; Kitchen and Refresh- 
ment Rooms (House of Commons), appointed 
and nominated. 

Pustic Birts—Resolutions [May 24] reported— 
Ordered — First Reading —Savings Banks * 

188]. 

Ocul — First Reading — Local Government 
Provisional Orders (Eastbourne, &c.) * [189]. 

First Reading—Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands Provisional Order (No. 2) * [187]. 

Second Reading—Public Works Loans * [171]. 


Several other Members took and sub- 
scribed the Oath. 
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QUESTIONS. 


— oo 


BOILER EXPLOSIONS—THE EXPLOSION 
AT WALSALL. 


Srr CHARLES FORSTER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is the intention 
of the Government to institute an official 
inquiry into the cause of the late terrible 
boiler explosion at Birchills, Walsall ? 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL, in reply, said, 
that the Home Office had sent down a 
special counsel, while the Board of Trade 
had sent down their Engineer in Chief, 
with one of his staff, to attend the 
Coroner’s inquest and report specially 
on the case. When those gentlemen had 
reported to their respective Departments 
it would be possible to form an accurate 
idea as to the causes of the calamity, for 
the sufferers by which the deepest sym- 
pathy was felt. 


NAVY—LOSS OF H.MS. “ ATALANTA.” 


Mr. W. HOLMS asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether the pro- 
posed inquiry with reference to the loss 
of the ‘“ Atalanta ” is to be of a depart- 
mental character, conducted by the Ad- 
miralty officials; and, if so, whether, 
for the satisfaction of the public, the 
Government will appoint a Commission 
of Inquiry independent of the Ad- 
miralty, so as to ensure a public and 
thoroughly impartial investigation of 
the facts connected with that disaster ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: [I stated in 
reply to a Question yesterday what will 
be the constitution of the Committee of 
Inquiry on the Atalanta; and I am not 
able to give any other reply to-day. It 
is true that in the interval I have re- 
ceived letters from two Members of the 
House, complaining of the constitution 
of the Committee; but I have no reason 
to believe that the Committee has not 
given general satisfaction. Lord North- 
brook, therefore, is not prepared to alter 
its constitution. 

Mr. JENKINS asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether he will give 
the House an opportunity of discussing 
the constitution of the Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the loss of the 
‘* Atalanta ?”’ 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I believe that 
the instructions to be given to the Com- 




















mittee will not be completed before the 
8th of June; and I hope, between this 
time and that date, the hon. Member 
will find no difficulty in bringing for- 
ward the subject which he desires to 
present to the notice of the House. 
Supply will be taken on Thursday, and 
also on Friday; but the Government 
cannot undertake to put aside their 
Business for the purpose of enabling 
the hon. Member to bring on his Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. JENKINS gave Notice that he 
would call attention to the subject upon 
going into Supply on Thursday. 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON, 1854 — 
AMERICAN FISHERIES — THE FOR- 
TUNE BAY DISPUTE — FURTHER 
PAPERS. 


Str HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether further Papers respect- 
ing the occurrences at Fortune Bay, 
Newfoundland, in January 1878, will be 
communicated to Parliament (in con- 
tinuation of those presented by Com- 
mand in 1878); and, if yes, how soon 
they will be presented ? 

Srrk CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, the Papers would be presented as 
soon as possible; but he could not 
name the exact date. 


LAW OF DISTRESS — LEGISLATION. 


Mr. BLENNERHASSETT asked 
Mr. Attorney General, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to a recent in- 
stance of the operation of the Law of 
Distress which is reported to have taken 
place at Bradwortley, in Devonshire, 
where it is alleged that a number of 
bullocks, the property of a farmer 
named Chubb, having strayed into a 
field on an adjoining farm, were there 
seized and distrained for rent; and, 
whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to propose the abolition of that 
Law? ; 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, his at- 
tention had not been called to the case 
referred to. It was in accordance with 
the law which now existed that if, 
through the negligence of an owner, 
his animals strayed on the land of an 
adjoining owner who was in arrear of 
rent, the landlord could distrain them. 
The power was one that was seldom 
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Colliery Explosion, 1878. 


exercised, as it was necessary first for 
the animals to stray; next, that they 
should stray upon land belonging to a 
farmer in arrear of rent; and, lastly, 
that the landlord should be willing to 
exercise the power. The Government 
had no intention of dealing with the 
question specially; but the principle 
was palpably erroneous, and if ever the 
question came before them it would be 
dealt with. 


COAL MINES—THE ABERCARNE COL- 
LIERY EXPLOSION, 1878. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, If his attention has been 
directed to the fact that a large number 
of the bodies of those who lost their 
lives in the Abercarne Colliery Explosion, 
which took place on 11th Sept. 1878, 
yet remain in the mine; whether, con- 
sidering that this is merely a question of 
cost to the owners of the mine, he will 
exert his influence to have the bodies re- 
stored to their relatives; and, whether 
he will consider the propriety of bring- 
ing in a Bill to compel owners of mines 
and collieries to recover bodies of those 
who may lose their lives in mines, and, 
in the event of their being unable to do 
so, of making provisions in the Bill to 
ensure this result, either by levying a 
rate in the district or paying from the 
imperial funds a sum sufficient for such 
a purpose ? 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL, in reply, said, 
that at the commencement of 1879 a 
very large expenditure had been in- 
curred in efforts to recover the bodies of 
those who had perished in the Aber- 
carne Colliery Explosion. The amount 
had been placed at between £15,000 and 
£20,000, and he might safely state that 
the sum expended had been upwards of 
£10,000. The Inspector had reported 
to the Home Office that the works were 
closed, and that to re-open them for the 
purpose of recovering the bodies would 
involve an expenditure of something 
like £50,000. He was not able to give 
any assurance that the Home Secretary 
would propose to Parliament any mea- 
sure for the recovery of bodies under 
similar circumstances. They could not 
bind the owners by Act of Parliament to 
do what, in some cases, would be an im- 
possibility. It was only fair to the 
owners to say that, in the great majority 
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of cases, they had never been wanting 
in satisfying the utmost claims of hu- 
manity and generosity. 

Mr. MACDONALD asked whether it 
was a fact that the mine was being ap- 
proached by mines in other directions ? 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL replied, that 
what he had stated was all the informa- 
tion the Government at present pos- 
sessed. 


COAL MINES—THE LYCETT COLLIERY 
EXPLOSION. 

Mr. MACDONALD asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, If his attention has been 
directed to the recommendation of the 
coroner’s jury who recently sat to in- 
quire into the causes of the explosion 
which took place on the 21st January 
last at Lycett Colliery, North Stafford, 
whereby sixty-two persons lost their 
lives, and which is as follows :—‘‘ That 
blasting by powder should be discon- 
tinued altogether in fiery mines while 
men were working therein; ’’ whether, 
considering the opinions of inspectors 
and coroner’s juries on the subject, he 
will forthwith introduce a Bill having 
for its object the prohibition of blasting 
with gunpowder or other explosive sub- 
stances in fiery mines, or regulating their 
use so that the loss of life from that 
cause may be prevented; and, whether, 
in accordance with the promise given by 
the late Government, he will lay upon 
the Table of the House a Copy of the 
proceedings which took place before the 
coroner’s inquest ? 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL, in reply, said, 
that the attention of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department had 
been called to the Report referred to. 
There was to be a meeting of the Mine 
Inspectors on the subject. There was also 
now sitting a Committee on “‘ Explosions 
in Coal Mines.” He had made inquiry 
when the Report of the Commission could 
be issued, and he found it might be a 
question of a few months; and they 
would report not only on the question 
of explosive substances, but on the use 
of lamps and other appliances in mines. 
There was great difference of opinion on 
the subject, and he would lay the Re- 
port on the Table as soon as he could. 


ARMY—FLOGGING IN THE ARMY. 
Mr. J. COWEN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If it is the intention 


Mr. Arthur Peel 
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of the Government to give effect to the 
Resolution respecting flogging in the 
Army that was moved in the last Par- 
liament by the noble Lord the late 
Leader of the Opposition, declaring that 
all corporal punishment for military 
offences ought to be abolished ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
hon. Member, I have to say that Her 
Majesty’s Government adhere without 
reserve to the views expressed by my 
noble Friend the present Secretary of 
State for India in the speech which he 
made on the 17th of July, 1879, in 
moving a Resolution relative to flogging. 
But, before giving effect to those views, 
we are bound to make the most careful 
inquiries as to what punishments can 
be substituted for flogging, which the 
House will remember can only be in- 
flicted for offences committed on active 
service, and punishable with death. On 
the result of those inquiries the dis- 
cipline of the Army at a grave crisis 
may depend; and those who are respon- 
sible for that discipline should have suf- 
ficient time to complete the investiga- 
tions which, in fact, I had commenced 
some time before the hon. Member gave 
Notice of his Question. There is no 
possibility of this being done in time to 
carry through Parliament a new Army 
Discipline Act during the present short 
Session ; but if the House will place its 
confidence in us—[ Laughter |—I am not 
surprised at the laugh from one particular 
Member opposite—I undertake to bring 
before it, early next Session, proposals 
which will be, I hope, acceptable to Par- 
liament and the country. Under these 
circumstances, I hope that my hon. 
Friend the Member for Rochester (Mr. 
Otway), who has privately communicated 
with me on this subject, will not think it 
necessary to bring the question before 
the House during the present Session. 

Mr. OTWAY said, that after the 
answer which had been given by the 
Secretary of State for War to the Ques- 
tion of his hon. Friend, he should not 
proceed this Session with the Motion of 
which he had given Notice with re- 
ference to the abolition of flogging. 


the City of London. 


PAROCHIAL CHARITIES OF THE CITY 
OF LONDON—REPORT OF THE COM- 
MISSIONERS. 

Mr. BRYCE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
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When the Report of the Commissioners 
for inquiring into the Parochial Chari- 
ties of the City of London will be dis- 
tributed to Members of the House ? 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL, in reply, said, 
the Report was complete, with the ex- 
ception of the map, which would be 
ready in about a fortnight. The map 
was necessary to illustrate and explain 
the Report, and it would be better to 
wait for it. 


GLEBE LOAN (IRELAND) ACTS, 1870 


AND 1871—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. LITTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Whether it is the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
continue the provisions of the Glebe 
Loan (Ireland) Acts 1870 and 1871, for 
affording facilities for obtaining loans 
for the erection and improvement of 
Glebe Houses and acquiring lands for 
Glebes, and which facilities under the 
Act 41 and 42 Vic. c. 6, will expire on 
the 30th August 1880? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am sorry I 
am unable to give any very definite 
reply to the Question of my hon. Friend, 
as the matter it relates to is one that 
belongs quite as much to the Treasury 
as it does to the Irish Government. I 
shall confer with my noble Friend the 
Secretary to the Treasury on the sub- 
ject; and, meanwhile, would ask my 
hon. Friend to repeat his Question in 
two or three days, or else wait until the 
Government declares its intentions with 
regard to the Bill brought in by the 
hon. Member for Longford (Mr. Erring- 
ton). 


TURKEY — LIGHTHOUSES AND LIFE- 
SAVING ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Mr. C. PALMER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he could state what amount of dues 
is collected from British and Foreign 
Vessels at Constantinople for the special 
service of maintaining the Light Ship 
at the mouth of the Bosphorus, and the 
life saving establishments on the coasts 
of the Black Sea; and what is the 
amount annually expended on those ser- 
vices ; and, whether the services referred 
to are suffering in efficiency in conse- 
quence of the funds collected for their 
maintenance being improperly applied 
to other purposes? 


Turkey—Mr. Goschen— {May 25, 1880} 
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Str CHARLES W. DILKE: The in- 
formation at present in the Foreign 
Office is not sufficient to give a complete 
answer to the Question of the hon. 
Member; but Her Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople has been in- 
structed to furnish a full Report on the 
whole subject as soon as possible. 


TURKEY—CONCESSION OF LIGHT- 
HOUSES AND SHIPPING DUES. 

Mr. C. PALMER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the Government is aware that 
the concession, under which a French 
Company farm the Turkish Lighthouses 
and collect dues on shipping for up- 
holding the same, expires on the 20th 
of August next; and, whether the Go- 
vernment has considered the desirability 
of directing Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Constantinople to endeavour, in con- 
junction with the representatives of 
other maritime nations, to get the whole 
of the lights and life-saving establish- 
ments on the Turkish coasts put into the, 
hands of an International Commission, 
which should be empowered to levy such 
dues as might be required for the effi- 
cient administration of the service ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
question of lighthouse dues in Turkey 
has for some time past engaged the at- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Various complaints have been made, 
which there is reason to think are well- 
founded, that the amount of these dues 
is much in excess of the rates required 
for the efficient maintenance of the light- 
house service. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment consider that the whole subject 
should be fully and impartially con- 
sidered, and they are in communication 
with the Porte and with other foreign 
Governments concerned with the view 
to an inquiry of this nature. - The im- 
portance of the subject, British shipping 
interests being chiefly concerned, is 
fully recognized. It is a mistake, how- 
ever, to suppose that the existing con- 
cession to Messrs. Collas will expire in 
August next. It does not terminate until 
September, 1884. 


TURKEY—MR. GOSCHEN—THE 
INSTRUCTIONS. 
Mr. A. BALFOUR asked the First 


Lord of the Treasury, Whether he pro- 
poses to lay upon the Table of the 
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House the instructions given to Mr. 
Goschen; and, ifso, when? . 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The instructions 
given to Mr. Goschen are not yet com- 
pleted, because we are waiting for the 
answers of certain Powers whose con- 
certed action has been invited. Those 
answers are expected to be received 
in a short time; and we shall then, 
I hope, be in a condition to lay Papers 
on the Table, including the instructions 
to Mr. Goschen. 


UNITED STATES—THE CLAYTON. 
BULWER TREATY. 


Srr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked, 
Whether the Government of the United 
States had taken any steps for the abro- 
gation of this Treaty ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Nocom- 
munication in the sense of this Question 
has been received from the United 
States Government. 


BULGARIA AND EASTERN ROUMELIA 
—THE MUSSULMAN POPULATION. 


Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT: I 
wish to ask the Prime Minister a Ques- 
tion, of which I have not had an opportu- 
nity of giving the right hon. Gentleman 
Notice—namely, if, when he derided on 
Monday,as exaggerated, the statement in 
my Question as to the condition of the 
Mahometan population in Bulgaria and 
Eastern Roumelia, he was cognisant of 
the contents of the Blue Book distributed 
this morning, in every page of which 
authentic and circumstantial details are 
given of cruelties to which Mahometans 
have been and are still subject ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is impossible 
for me to answer satisfactorily a Ques- 
tion of this kind, given, as it has been, 
without Notice; but I must take excep- 
tion to the expression of the hon. Mem- 
ber. It is not for me to deride the 
Question, or the expression of any hon. 
Member of this House, nor did I deride 
the Question of the hon. Gentleman. 
I remarked that, if I answered the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman without ob- 
servation or comment, I should become 
a party to assertions which I was not 
prepared to make; and, therefore, I 
noticed those assertions, which notice 
the hon. Member now describes under 
the name of derision. 

Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT: I 
shall repeat my Question on Thursday. 


Mr. A. Balfour 


{COMMONS} 
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QUEEN’S SPEECH—HER MAJESTY’S 
ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 


Toe COMPTROLLER of raz 
HOUSEHOLD (Lord Kensineton) re- 
ported Her Majesty’s Answer to the 
Address, as followeth:— 


I have received with much satisfaction your 
loyal and dutiful Address. 


I shall gladly avail myself of your assistance 
in My endeavours to advance the true interests of 
the Country, and to promote the prosperity and 
happiness of My People. And you may be assured 
of My sincere desire to co-operate with you in all 
measures which may be submitted to you with a 
view to the furtherance of these objects. 


HMOTION. 
oo — 


PARLIAMENT—THE DERBY DAY. 
MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. R. POWER, in moving that the 
House, at its rising, do adjourn till 
Thursday, said: I had hoped I should 
have been spared the task of inflicting 
a speech upon the House on this occa- 
sion, and I believed that if i did what 
is wise I should immediately sit down, 
after briefly recommending hon. Mem- 
bers opposite to go into the Library and 
read in Hansard the sentiments I have 
so often expressed upon this subject. 
Such a course, if generally adopted, 
would certainly curtail the never-ending 
flow of words and the reiteration of 
ideas for which this Assembly has be- 
come so famous. The world looks upon 
this House, not as a great working 
machine, but as a talking apparatus; 
and one of the principal reasons why 
the world looks upon us in this light is 
because hon. Members persist in bring- 
ing forward Motions which they know 
they have no chance of carrying, 
which contain no great principle, and 
which nobody has ever asked for. I 
must accuse my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) 
with being a great introducer of new 
ideas. I am afraid that all the chime- 
rical notions of the day have found a 
resting place in the brain of the hon. 
Baronet. Itis probably his good nature 
and charitable spirit that makes him 
patronize so many forlorn hopes. I 
know of nothing so detrimental to the 
interests of a deliberative Assembly ag 
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small heads filled with crotchety ideas. 
The hon. Member for Carlisle and those 
who act with him are all theorists, one 
of the most dangerous classes of men 
in society. He is a patron of the Per- 
missive Bill, he is an advocate of Sun- 
day closing, and he is quite welcome to 
throw into his cauldron of impossibili- 
ties the abolition of the Derby Day. 
What I object to in the conduct of my 
hon. Friend is that he has no experience 
of the subjects upon which he under- 
takes to legislate. He talks about the 
liquor question, yet he never drinks ; 
he talks about the racing question, yet 
he never races; and he always appears 
to forget that one pound of experience 
is worth a ton of theory. The adjourn- 
ment of the House for the Derby Day 
has become a Parliamentary institution. 
On the last occasion, when the question 
of adjourning on that day was mooted, 
the supporters of the Motion for ad- 
journment won in the commonest of 
canters, and this year they will win in a 
walk. A great many things have hap- 
pened since the last Derby. I believe I 
am the only Member who in this As- 
sembly ventured to predict the probable 
result of the last Election; but I was 
laughed at as a man generally is who 
tells the truth. However, the Liberals 
have returned to the promised land, and 
I am sure that they are anxious—or 
they ought to be anxious—to celebrate 
their victories upon what I must call 
the classic ground of Epsom. All parties 
in this House require an occasional holi- 
day, and most of all Her Majesty’s late 
Ministers. They who by day and night 
did battle fierce and long with Whigs 
and Radicals, with Home Rulers and 
Obstructives—surely a day of rest and 
recreation is only due to those poor 
mortals whose race is run. So also, 
Sir, with Her Majesty’s present Ad- 
visers, for although they have had six 
long, tedious years of rest—or rather, I 
should perhaps say, of unremunerative 
labour—they may fairly claim by anti- 
cipation a day’s recreation, for, like a 
young bear, they have all their troubles 
before them. The air of Epsom may 
brace them for their perilous journey. 
Again, the officers of the House re- 
quire the day to invigorate them; and 
I refuse to believe that the hon. Baronet 
opposite is serious in his opposition to 
this Motion. I do not think that his 
generous mind would consent to inter- 
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fere with the innocent enjoyment of so 
many of his fellow-Members. If he 
was really serious he would not confine 
his opposition within the walls of this 
Assembly. He does not do so with his 
pet baby, the Permissive Bill, but stumps 
the country with it, trying to make it 
assume more manly features, although 
it was sometimes massacred with the 
Innocents—a system of baby-farming 
which must be regarded as most detri- 
mental to the interests of the Empire. 
His great argument has always been— 
‘“‘ Let those who will go to the Derby 
go, and let those who do not remain 
here and legislate.” I am afraid the 
hon. Baronet would not get the requisite 
number of 40 to form a House, and 
even if he did it would be a very dan- 
gerous and unconstitutional proceeding. 
We must remember that he is a violent 
Radical; all Radicals are violent, ex- 
cept, of course, when they sit upon the 
Treasury Bench. I much fear, there- 
fore, that if the hon. Baronet had his 
way those who went to Epsom would on 
their return find the Constitution altered, 
the Permissive Bill passed, and the ‘‘in- 
carcerated Baronet ’”’ liberated. Now, 
Sir, the hon. Baronet is super-excellent, 
but he is very inconsistent. He has 
voted to give bank clerks a holiday, yet 
he refuses to-day to give the clerks and 
the hard-worked officials of this estab- 
lishment a holiday. Of course, we shall 
hear a great deal about scoundrelism, 
ruffianism, and every other ism which 
may suggest itself to the fertile imagina- 
tion of my hon. Friend. I have often 
wondered where he ever met all this 
dreadful amount of rascality. It could 
not possibly be on a racecourse, for he 
will not admit that he ever was there; 
and I can only hope that it was not at 
any of those political meetings that he 
is so fond of addressing. It cannot be 
denied that fortunes are made and lost 
upon horseflesh ; but there are also for- 
tunes lost and made upon elections. 
The last time this question came before 
us it was a very unlucky occasion for 
sporting Members. The hon. Member 
for Mid-Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) very 
generously gave us a ‘‘tip’’—I do not 
know whether the hon. Baronet knows 
what a “tip” is. We all went off and 
backed the opinion of the hon. Member 
for Mid-Lincolnshire instead of our own, 
and the selection of the hon. Gentleman 
was nowhere. I wish to benefit by his 
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experience, but I cannot refuse to give 
a tip upon this occasion, particularly as 
I know the hon. Baronet will take no 
exception to it; and I will tell him this 
—the Devil will have it all his own way 
to-morrow. He is a very warm favour- 
ite; there are only six to one against 
him, and I advise the hon. Baronet to 
have him upon his side. I see around 
me the faces of many who had not 
the misfortune to sit in the last Parlia- 
ment, and I should like very much 
to address a few words to them. 
To the Members of the third Party in the 
House I would recommend very strongly 
that they should follow me into the 
Lobby to-day, because it will be about 
the only occasion they have had this 
Session of being in the majority. The 
most unlucky vote that you ever gave 
will be one against me to-night. Out of 
the 95 men who voted against me upon 
the last occasion 33 have lost their seats. 
Where, I would ask, is now the hon. 
Member for Clitheroe (Mr. Assheton), 
who was foremost in the van, and op- 
posed me in aspeech of great pomposity, 
worthy of a more serious cause? He 
was a Conservative of Conservatives; 
yet he met with a well-deserved fate, 
and an enlightened constituency has 
punished him for his anti-Derby pro- 
clivities. I should like to know where 
is the hon. Member for Leominster (Mr. 
Blake)—he who was so eloquent in his 
denunciations? He was a Liberal of 
Liberals; yet he, too, is gone. He de- 
clared that he saw only one road 
which led to the Derby, and that was 
the road to ruin. 
those two hon. Gentlemen are listening 
to me I sincerely hope they will read the 
moral of the tale. Now, any speculation 
or any occupation in life may ruin a man 
if that man is fool enough not to take 
care of his money. Many a man has 
been ruined by the expenses of a con- 
tested election. I admit freely and 
frankly that the Derby is not the great 
fashionable race it used to be some years 
ago; but it is what is more important— 
it is essentially the people’s race, and it 
is now approaching what I may call its 
glorious anniversary. It was founded 
in 1780, and I refuse to believe that 
Englishmen will object to celebrate that 
event in a becoming manner. The hon. 
Baronet objects to be seen upon a race- 
course. Well, I think that objection 
comes very badly from the late master 
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of the Cumberland Foxhounds. But I 
have seen my hon. Friend in far more 
objectionable places—I do not wish to 
tell the House. [ Cries of ‘‘Name!”] I 
have seen the hon. Baronet everywhere. 
I have seen him in shop windows; I 
have seen him on temperance banners 
that were carried by very unsteady - 
hands indeed; and where I last saw 
him, and where he certainly looks best, 
is smiling in wax at Madame Tussaud’s. 
At the same time, it is only fair to my 
hon. Friend to say that he was not in the 
Chamber of Horrors. I do not object 
to the hon. Baronet amusing himself in 
Baker Street if he chooses to enjoy 
himself there; I have no wish to inter- 
fere with his amusement, as it appears 
he wishes to interfere with mine. But 
there are a group of Motions which are 
branches from the same root. We have 
Sunday Closing, the Permissive Bill, the 
Abolition of Suburban Races, and this 
question to-day. They all spring from the 
melancholy Sabbatarian spirit that en- 
deavours to overshadow the rational and 
the national enjoyments of the people. 
Show me astrait-laced people and I will 
show you an effeminate and degenerate 
race. I do not believe in those saintly 
reformers who go about the world moan- 
ing and groaning over the sins of others. 
Why, Sir, we are no worse than our an- 
cestors; on the contrary, I think we are 
a little better. These bucolic reformers 
always remind me of one of the con- 
stituents of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Glasgow, who was a Director of the 
Glasgow Bank, and who declared that 
he never read the paper on Monday be- 
cause it was printed on Sunday. The 
doctrines of effeminitism, the doctrines of 
what I might call Miss Mollyism, and 
what, if it were a Parliamentary term, I 
would call washerwomanism, are un- 
worthy of our consideration. The whole 
world would gape and stare if the noble 
Lord the late Leader of the Opposition 
was sitting at Westminster while the 
greatest race in the world was being run. 
In our great social and political arrange- 
ments we ought to preserve the love of 
an ancient and manly pastime. The 
history of horse-racing carries a man 
back to the early days of our civilization. 
Our ancestors believed that rational 
amusements were indispensable for the 
building up of a nation, and the greatest 
barrier against degeneracy. Look back 
over the history of horse-racing aud scan 
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the list of animals with which you have 
challenged and beaten the world, and 
tell us by your vote to-night that you 
are proud of the position to which you 
have raised horse-racing, and that you 
believe it to be, in the language of one 
of your Sovereigns, ‘‘the manly and 
noble sport of a free people.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House, at its rising, do ad- 
journ till Thursday next.” —(Mr. Richard 
Power.) 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON: I am 
very sorry to hear from my hon. Friend 
that so many supporters of my Motion 
last year have lost their seats. I am 
still here; and I believe it will be 
found, if electioneering records were 
searched, that it was not on account of 
their opposition to the Derby that my 
supporters were slain. I will not follow 
my hon. Friend’s speech, because it was 
hardly to the point, and although good- 
humoured, it does not prove any reason 
that this House should adjourn for the 
Derby. There are, I am glad to see, 
many new Members in this House, and 
I am sure we all desire to maintain the 
credit and dignity of this House. I ask, 
is it for the honour, and the credit, and 
the dignity of this national Assembly 
that we should adjourn in honour of 
a horse race? I have tried to find out 
what are the arguments that have at 
different times been brought to the 
notice of the House to induce it to ad- 
journ for the Derby, and I find they are 
these — First, that it gives a holiday; 
second, that it is a time-honoured cus- 
tom ; third, that racing is a noble and 
manly sport; and, fourth, that it is a 
national sport. Before I sit down, I 
hope I shall convince the House of the 
untruth of all these propositions. Why 
should we have a holiday? We are 
often told in pathetic tones, Mr. 
Speaker, that it is for your benefit that 
the Speaker and the officers of the 
House are most anxious to have a holi- 
day on the Derby Day. If that were 
so, nobody would be more ready than I 
to provide for your amusement; but I 
do not think there is anything in this 
holiday argument. This new House of 
Commons has only sat eight days, and 
so far we have done nothing except to 
swear in ourselves, and try to prevent 
other people from swearing in. Itisa 
new House of Commons, and I believe 
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the new Members are only anxious to 
have some. Business put before them. 
The hon. Member himself alluded to the 
four Bank holidays we already have. 
Let us have our holidays on a Bank 
holiday—some respectable day. I do 
not object to the House holding holiday 
when it wants one; I'only object to its 
being held in honour of a horse race. 
Then, again, I deny that it is a time- 
honoured custom. The race itself is 
only 100 years old, which is not very 
old; but the custom of adjourning for 
the Derby is not old at all. It was first 
of all moved by Lord George Bentinck, 
in 1847, when the race was 70 years old, 
and he was opposed by Mr. Hume, and, 
according to the report I have, by Mr. 
Bright, ‘‘in a very bitterspeech.” The 
third argument is that it is a noble and 
manly thing to go to the Derby. I see 
nothing noble or manly about it. What 
is there manly in going and sitting on a 
stand, in a cloud of dust, surrounded by 
a crowd of bawling blacklegs ?—sitting 
there and watching 20 jockeys making 
20 horses gallop as fast as they can? 
My hon. Friend says I know nothing 
about it, because I have never been to 
the Derby. Why, I have been there 
before he was born, and I know the 
sort of company I have met there, and 
the sort of company he will meet if he 
goes to-morrow. There is nothing noble 
or manly about horse-racing. It has 
not even the manliness there is in 
fighting. We know that in this Chris- 
tian country one of the most noble and 
manly things is to kill somebody else or 
get killed yourself; but there is little 
chance of that at the Derby. In cricket 
we play ourselves, in boating we row 
ourselves, and in football we fight with 
one another. What is there manly in 
hiring these jockeys to win money for 
you? To call that noble is the greatest 
abuse of terms I ever heard. It is said 
this is a national sport, and that seemsa 
great argument. Only use a long word 
that has no meaning, and anybody will 
be convinced. In one sense I admit that 
it is national. I admit that many thou- 
sands of all classes of people take the 
greatest interest in it. The newspapers, 
which write about things that will sell, 
are full of accounts of races, and jockeys, 
and trainers; and I quite admit that 
there are hundreds and thousands of 
people who take more interest in the 
state of the odds than in the state of 
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Europe. It is popular with persons of 
all classes. I remember that the Lords’ 
Committee on Intemperance, on which 
there were several Bishops and two 
Archbishops, were obliged to suspend 
their sittings during Goodwood Week. 
But it is not a national institution in the 
sense which the hon. Member means, 
because there is a large proportion of 
the people who are opposed to it. 
Drinking is a national amusement just 
as much as gambling. It is the most 
popular national pastime we have. Yet, 
what would the House say if the hon. 
Member for Derby on this side (Mr. 
Bass), or the hon. Member for Middle- 
sex on the other (Mr. Coope), were to 
propose that we should adjourn in order 
that we should have a special day for 
drinking—a mere drinking holiday, a 
special day! It would be every whit as 
rational that we should adjourn in 
honour of a great gambling day. But 
you say it is not gambling, it is sport. 
It is all nonsense. Do not tell me they 
run horses for sport. If all these noble- 
men and gentlemen ran for nothing but 
sport there would be no stakes and no 
added money. They would meet to- 
gether in a park, and see which man’s 
horses went fastest. The whole thing 
is money from beginning to end—an 
attempt on the part of persons to live by 
their wits—and I say the proposal is 
not worthy of this House. What did 
Lord Chesterfield say? He left an in- 
junction in his will that if his son were 
to reside for one night in Newmarket— 
that infamous seminary of iniquity and 
ill-manners—he should forfeit £5,000 
to the Dean of Westminster. I do not 
suppose that he was'a Puritan, a theorist, 
a Radical, a Permissive Bill man, or any 
other of the things whic the hon. 
Member has called me. Now, I ask 
the hon. Member for Mid-iincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin), who I see is getting 
ready to anathemathize me, to give 
some facts to prove that racing is any 
better now than it was then, or that 
Epsom is any better than Newmarket. 
I say it is not; and I say that the whole 
system of racing is an organized system 
of rascality and roguery from beginning 
to end. . I was grieved to hear my hon. 
Friend for one moment compare horse 
racing with fox hunting. He can know 
nothing about fox hunting, or he would 
not say that. Last year the House, by 


large majorities, passed a Bill to get rid 
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of suburban races. Everybody voted 
for it except two hon. Members, one 
of them being my lamented Friend, . 
Mr. Wheelhouse. I mention that, be- 
cause the principal opponent of that 
Bill—Sir Charles Legard—said— 

‘“‘He had attended most of the race-meetings 
within the vicinity of London, and he had never 
seen more disorderly conduct there than at the 
meetings held 200 or 300 miles away from the 
Metropolis.” 


And I say it is not worthy of this 
House to legislate for the rough and 
to patronize the roué. [‘‘Oh!”] Yes; 
you patronize the Derby only because 
lords and ladies and Peers and Members 
of Parliament go toit. You put down the 
races in the suburbs, to which the work- 
ing men go; but you patronizethe Derby, 
which is just as bad, because the swells 
go there. This House is pretty full of 
new Members; they know its history; 
and I believe they are as jealous of its 
honour as any of the old Members; and 
I ask them to follow me into the Lobby 
to help me in giving a final blow toa 
practice which is somewhat mischievous, 
altogether contemptible, and unworthy 
of the support of an intelligent House of 
Commons. 

Mr. CHAPLIN remarked, that as he 
had only just returned from the scene 
which the hon. Baronet was anxious to 
prevent the rou¢és of the House from at- 
tending to-morrow, he had not heard all 
of his remarks; but he would say a few 
vrurds in reply to that portion he did 
hear. The hon. Baronet asked whether 
the House would promote its dignity by 
adjourning for a horse race? Well, that 
depended upon what horse race it was. 
If this were a question of going to a 
suburban meeting, perhaps hon. Mem- 
bers would agree with his hon. Friend ; 
but the Derby was a great national in- 
stitution. His hon. Friend objected to 
what he called the holiday argument, 
and said there was no reason why Mem- 
bers should take a holiday to-morrow. 
He thought one good reason for taking 
a holiday to-morrow was afforded by the 
fact that there was no Business to be 
done in the House. If his hon. Friend 
wanted a better reason than that, he 
could supply him with another. His 
hon. Friend could not expect the whole 
House of Commons to be as good as he 
was himself; and whether the House 
were permitted to adjourn or not it was 
certain that a great many hon. Mem- 
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bers would go to Epsom; and the re- 
sult would be that whatever Busi- 
ness, if any, was transacted, would be 
transacted under the most disadvan- 
tageous circumstances in a very thin 
House, which by no means represented 
the opinions of the country. His hon. 
Friend ridiculed the idea that this was 
a time-honoured custom, and in support 
of his view cited an excessively bitter 
speech made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (Mr. John Bright). For his 
own part, he did not remember that 
speech ; but he did remember a spirited 
speech delivered by the present Prime 
Minister in support of the Derby. His 
hon. Friend opposite spoke of horse- 
racing as ‘‘nothing but an attempt to 
live by one’s wits,” and as ‘an organ- 
ized system of rascality and roguery.” 
The present Prime Minister, however, 
described it as a noble, national, and 
manly pastime, and he said that without 
any qualification whatever. He would, 
therefore, leave this point to be settled 
between the right hon. Gentleman and 
his hon. Friend. He supposed it was a 
new instance of the re-union of the 
Liberal Party. His hon. Friend wound 
up his speech by denouncing horse racing 
as ‘an organized system of rascality 
and roguery.’”’ The following informa- 
tion he had acquired on the course at 
Epsom to-day. He found itin Zhe Li- 
censed Victuallers’ Gazette, and the article 
was signed by a gentleman who called 
himself ‘‘The Aristocratic Tout.” <A 
list was given of the probable starters 
for the Derby, as well as the owners’ 
names. Out of 22 horses which were 
likely to start, more thau half belonged 
to distinguished Members of the Liberal 
Party. His hon. Friend said that gentle- 
men in these days raced for no other 
purpose than to make money and to live 
by their wits. Now, he would remind 
his hon. Friend that the Duke of West- 
minster was going to start three horses 
—Bend Or, the first favourite; Mun- 
caster, the second favourite; and a filly 
called Evasion. The Prime Minister 
was not the owner of a racehorse; and 
it was a lamentable fact that the stable 
of his noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for India appeared to be in so de- 
plorable a condition at the present time 
that his noble Friend could not find 
an animal good enough to run. Lord 
Rosebery, whom some people might re- 
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gard as a greater person than the Prime 
Minister, whose return he was instru- 
mental in securing, started two horses— 
Ercildoune and Pelleas. Another owner 
was Oount Festetics, a distinguished 
Hungarian, whose sympathies were 
probably more or less Liberal at the 
present time, as he must have been en- 
chanted with the Austrian letter of the 
Prime Minister. Prince Soltykoff was 
the owner of another horse, and as he 
was a Russian he was sure to command 
the sympathies of hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite. Lord Falmouth was likewise the 
owner of a horse that would probably 
start. His hon. Friend spoke of these 
gentlemen, who were the pillars of the 
Turf at the present day, as persons 
whose only purpose was to make money 
and to live by their wits. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON explained 
that he had said nothing about the gen- 
tlemen referred to. What he really said 
was that the only purpose of horse- 
racing was to make money. 

Mr. CHAPLIN observed, that his 
hon. Friend had also said that racing 
was an organized system of rascality 
and roguery. If his hon. Friend spoke 
thus of a pursuit in which men like 
Lord Falmouth were engaged, his lan- 
guage was such as ought not to be used 
in the House, and it was a cruel libel 
on their character. Among other pillars 
of the Turf he might mention Mr. 
Jardine, a Member of that House, and 
Mr. Vyner, a distinguished Liberal of 
Yorkshire and of the county to which he 
himself belonged. He believed he had 
advanced some reasons to show why 
hon. Members on the opposite side of 
the House might regard with leniency 
the proposal to adjourn over the Derby 
Day. By allowing hon. Members to go 
to Epsom they would be supporting the 
Leaders of their own Party; and al- 
though it was a moot point whether the 
Caucus or the Whig element contributed 
most to the success of the Liberals at 
the General Election, he thought they 
ought to show the Whigs their gratitude 
by going down to Epsom to-morrow. 

Mr. CHILDERS remarked, that Her 
Majesty’s Government did not as such 
take any part in this debate ; and, there- 
fore, he spoke onlyin his individual capa- 
city. Whether the House adjourned or 
not was indeed to the Members of the 
Government a matter of indifference ; 
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power they had a great deal to do, and if 
an adjournment wereagreed tothey would 
simply have to pass a certain number of 
hours in their Offices instead of in the 
House. In point of fact, however, there 
was no Business to be transacted in the 
House to-morrow. There was a Notice 
for Supply; but no Supply could pos- 
sibly be taken. There was an Order 
for Ways and Means; but no Ways and 
Means were wanted. Nothing else was 
on the Paper. If the House met 
to-morrow the Speaker, the Clerks at 
the Table, and other officials of the 
House would come down at 12 o’clock. 
It was impossible to suppose that 40 
Members would come down to do no- 
thing ; and, therefore, the result would 
be that the Speaker would have to re- 
main in the House till 4 o’clock, after 
which hour only could attention be 
‘called to the fact that 40 Members were 
not present. It struck him that it would 
be better, instead of going through that 
form, and depriving the officers of the 
House of their holiday, to let them 
have it at once; they would gain, no- 
body would lose. Therefore, he should 
support the Motion. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 285; Noes 
115: Majority 170.—(Div. List, No. 5.) 


Parliamentary 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


Ooo 


PARLIAMENTARY OATH (MR. 
BRADLAUGH). 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [21st May], 


And which Amendment was, 


To add, after the first word ‘‘That’’ in the 
Original Question, the words “ Mr. Bradlaugh, 
the Member for Northampton, having claimed at 
the Table of this House to make an Affirmation 
or Declaration instead of the Oath prescribed by 
Law, founding his claim upon the terms of the 
Act 29 and 30 Vic. c. 19, and the Evidence 
Amendment Acts of 1869 and 1870, and stating 
that he had been permitted to affirm in Courts 
of Justice by virtue of the said Evidence 
Amendment Acts: And it having been referred 
to a Select Committee to consider and report 
their opinion whether persons entitled, under 
the provisions of the Evidence Amendment Act 
1869 and the Evidence Amendment Act 1870, 
to make a solemn Declaration instead of an 
Oath in Courts of Justice, may be admitted to 
make an Affirmation or Declaration instead of 
an Oath in this House in pursuance of the Acts 
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29 and 30 Vic. c. 19, and 31 and 32 Vic. c, 72; 

And the said Committee having reported that 

in their opinion such persons cannot be ad- 

mitted to make an Affirmation or Declaration 

; eg of an Oath in pursuance of the said 
cts: 

And Mr. Bradlaugh having since come to the 
Table of the House for the purpose of taking 
the Oath prescribed by the 29 and 30 Vic. c. 19, 
and the 31 and 82 Vic. c. 72, and objection 
having been made to his taking the said Oath, 
it be referred to a Select Committee to consider 
and report their opinion to the House whether 
the House has the right, founded on precedent 
or otherwise, by Resolution to prevent a duly 
elected Member who is willing to take the Oath 
prescribed by 29 and 30 Vic. c. 19, and 31 and 
32 Vic. c. 72, from so doing; and, if they are 
of opinion the House has such right, further to 
report whether it is competent to the House, 
under the above circumstances, to prevent Mr. 
Bradlaugh, by Resolution, from taking the above 
Oath.’’—(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those 
words be there added.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS moved, 
as an Amendment, to leave out all the 
words after 


“Select Committee to,” and add ‘‘inqnire 
into and consider the facts and circumstances 
under which Mr. Bradlaugh claims to have the 
Oath prescribed by the 29 and 30 Vic. c. 19, and 
31 and 382 Vic. c. 72, administered to him in this 
House, and also as to the Law applicable to such 
claim under such circumstances, and as to the 
right and jurisdiction of this House to refuse to 
allow the said form of the Oath to be adminis- 
tered to him, and to report thereon to the House, 
together with their opinion thereon.” 


The hon. and learned Gentleman stated 
that his object in moving this Amend- 
ment was to give a wider scope to the 
inquiry before the Select Committee, so 
as to enable the House, on the Report 
of the Committee, to determine the broad 
question whether Mr. Bradlaugh, in the 
circumstances under which he sought to 
be sworn, was entitled to have the Oath 
put to him at the Table of the House. 


Amendment proposed to said proposed 
Amendment, 


To leave out all the words after the words 
‘Select, Committee to,” in line 4 of the second 
paragraph to the end of the said proposed 
Amendment, in order to add the words “ in- 
quire into and consider the facts and circum- 
stances under which Mr. Bradlaugh claims to 
have the Oath prescribed by the 29 and 30 Vic. 
c. 19, and 31 and 82 Vic. c. 72, administered 
to him in this House, and also as to the Law 
applicable to such claim under such circum- 
stances, and as to the right and jurisdiction 
of this House to refuse to allow the said form 
of the Oath to be administered to him, and to 
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report thereon to the House, together with their 
opinion thereon,”—(Mr. Watkin Williams,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
said proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. GIBSON said, he had placed 
some Amendments on the Paper; but 
as the Amendment of his hon. and 
learned Friend sufficiently expressed his 
meaning he would not trouble the House 
with them. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he thought that the 
original Motion of the Prime Minister 
would raise everything suggested by the 
Amendment proposed by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. But as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman thought the 
words proposed by him would widen the 
scope of the inquiry, there was no objec- 
tion on the part of the Government to 
accept his Amendment. He hoped the 
House would understand that the Go- 
vernment, in accepting the Amendment, 
were not in any way falling back from 
any position they had taken up. They 
did so simply for the purpose of avoiding 
any unnecessary prolongation of the 
debate. 

Sm HENRY TYLER suggested that 
after the words ‘‘ Mr. Bradlaugh claims” 
in the Amendment there should be in- 
serted the words “ after having pre- 
viously claimed to make an Affirmation ;”’ 
because without the insertion of those 
words the Instruction to the Committee 
would be in the highest sense ambi- 
guous. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, thepoint raised 
by the hon. Member was stated quite 
plainly in the Preamble of the Resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. GORST objected to the words 
“together with their opinion thereon” 
in the proposed Amendment. If the 
Attorney General would refer to former 
cases in which questions of this kind 
had been dealt with in a Committee, he 
would find that they reported upon the 
facts and the law, and did not give their 
opinion to the House. 

Mr, GLADSTONE stated that it was 
strictly in accordance with precedent to 
give the Committee power to report its 
opinion to the House; and, therefore, he 


. thought the words should be retained. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
was informed that the word ‘‘ adminis- 
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ter”? was not technically correct; that 
hon. Members had not the Oath ad- 
ministered to them, but had a right to 
come up to the Table and take the Oath 
themselves. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Hewry James) said, he must congratu- 
late the noble Lord on the acumen he 
had displayed. He thoughtthe words ‘‘to 
take the Oath” were more correct than 
the words ‘‘to have the Oath administered 
tohim.” Probably his hon. and learned 
Friend who had proposed the Amend- 
ment would consent to an alteration of 
it in accordance with the suggestion of 
the noble Lord. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, 


‘“‘That the words ‘inquire into and consider 
the facts and circumstances under which Mr. 
Bradlaugh claims to have the Oath prescribed 
by the 29 and 380 Vic. c. 19, and 31 and 32 Vic. 
c. 72, administered to him in this House, and 
also as to the Law applicable to such claim 
under such circumstances, and as to the right 
and jurisdiction of this House to refuse to allow 
the said form of the Oath to be administered to 
him, and to report thereon to the House, to- 
gether with their opinion thereon,’ be there 
added, instead thereof,” 


put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: With regard to 
the nomination of the Committee, I had 
thought that the course which would be 
most acceptable to hon. Members oppo- 
site, and most likely to secure the unani- 
mity of the House, would have been to 
re-appoint the former Committee exactly 
as it stood—that is to say, the Committee 
which reported adversely to Mr. Brad- 
laugh—and in taking that course I felt 
that I was in some degree compromising 
the opinions of the majority of the 
House. Since I came to that coiiclusion, 
however, I have learnt from the Oppo- 
sition Benches that there is a desire on 
the part of the Members of the Oppo- 
sition that a change should be made in 
the names in one or two instances. In 
order, therefore, to allow Notice to be 
given of the fresh names, I propose to 
postpone the Motion for the nomination 
of the Committee until Thursday next ; 
and I hope that in the meantime such 
communications may pass between hon. 
Members opposite and those sitting on 
these Benches as may insure harmonious 
action on the part of the House, 
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Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE inquired 
whether it had been decided that the 
hon. Member should or should not be 
heard by counsel ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I presume that 
the right hon. Gentleman does not wish 
for an answer at this moment. We will 
take the matter into consideration. 


MOTIONS. 


—20o— 


SOUTH AFRICA — DISARMAMENT OF 
THE BASUTOS—SIR BARTLE 
FRERE.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER, in rising to 
call attention to the threatened disarma- 
ment of the Basutos and other friendly 
tribes by the Government of the Cape; 
and to move— 

“That, in the judgment of this House, the 
policy of the Government of the Cape towards 
the Native Tribes, and particularly the compul- 
sory disarmament of the Basutos, an eminently 
loyal people, calls for the early attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government,” 
said, he had read with great satisfaction 
that it was not the intention of the pre- 
sent Government to retire from the 
Transvaal, because he believed it would 
be to the interest of South Africa that 
the Transvaal should be under the 
British Crown. Eleven years ago he 
brought before the House the slavery 
which, under the name of apprentice- 
ship, existed in the Transvaal, and the 
atrocities connected with it. His state- 
ments were admitted by the then 
Colonial Minister (the present Lord 
Emly), and in the cause of humanity 
he could conceive nothing more fatal 
than that we should abandon that 
country. The Basutos, who were the 
subject of his Motion to-night, were 
a tribe resident in the neighbourhood 
of the Orange Free State, among whom 
a very devoted band of French Pro- 
testant Missionaries had lived, and their 
efforts had resulted in largely promoting 
Christianity amongst the people. They 
were among the most loyal and con- 
tented tribes to be found anywhere on 
the face of the earth. The Natives of 
the Orange Free State had, however, 
always been at antagonism with them, 
and there was constant warfare between 
the two tribes. Some years ago the 


Basutos besought Her Majesty to allow 
them to become subjects of the British 
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Crown, and that prayer was assented 
to by the then Government of which 
the present Prime Minister was the 
head. Since that time the Basutos 
had been always loyal subjects of Her 
Majesty, and they had manfully stood 
by us in our recent troubles at the Cape. 
His object in bringing forward this 
Motion was to call attention to the 
action of the present Government at 
the Cape. He had cordially concurred 
in the despatch which had been ad- 
dressed to Sir Bartle Frere by the late 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach), and he should 
have been glad had that right hon. 
Gentleman seen his way to recall him. 
Not only, however, did the right hon. 
Gentleman not see his way to take that 
step, but the distinguished statesman 
who had succeeded him in Office had 
also not thought it desirable to recall 
him. Perhaps there was a good reason 
for his retention which was obvious to 
the minds of statesmen, but which was 
not to be inquired into by an humble 
individual like himself. Sir Bartle Frere 
appeared to have acted with great harsh- 
ness towards the Basutos by ordering 
them to be suddenly disarmed. ‘This 
measure of disarmament had been kept 
hanging over the Basutos for more than 
a year; and when the Prime Minister 
at the Cape visited the tribe in October 
last he promised that they should not 
be disarmed without their consent. This 
had been denied, but in language so 
ambiguous as to imply that all that was 
meant only was that force would not be 
resorted to for the purpose of disarming 
the Basutos in the event of their object- 
ing to give up their arms. It seemed 
to him to be a very great hardship to 
deprive of arms a tribe whose members 
had always stood by us in difficulties, 
and against whom nothing could be said 
to show that they had not been per- 
fectly loyal towards us. The idea was, 
unfortunately, growing up among the 
Basutos that they were not being treated 
as White men would be in similar cir- 
cumstances, and that they were being de- 
prived of their arms simply on account 
of the colour of their skins. The Basuto 
Chiefs had petitioned for the stoppage 
of the disarmament, and urging as an 
argument in favour of the suspension 
the loyalty of their people. He earnestly . 
appealed to the Government to take the 
matter into careful consideration, and 
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expressed a hope that they would see 
their way to grant the prayer of the 
Petition which the Natives had pre- 
sented. He was glad to find that the 
Colonial Office was to be represented 
in that House by a statesman of the ex- 
perience of the right hon. Member for the 
Elgin Burghs (Mr. Grant Duff), whose 
happy duty he hoped it would be before 
long to announce to Parliament the 
realization of what had for years been 
the dream of all who take an interest in 
these subjects—namely, a Federation of 
the South African Dominions of the 
Queen. The hon. Member concluded 
by moving his Resolution. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY, in se- 
conding the Motion, said, the South 
African question was a large one, and 
suggested many painful and regrettable 
things; but for the present he wished to 
keep to the question of the Basutos. It 
must be remembered that the Basutos 
were in no way conquered, but volun- 
tarily placed themselves under the pro- 
tection of the British Crown. More than 
that, having a feud with the Boers, and 
having placed themselves entirely in the 
hands of the Queen, they invited Her 
Majesty to trace the Frontier between 
their territory and that of the Boers. 
They acquiesced in an award by which 
the Frontier was traced disadvantage- 
ously to their interests, and they lost 
much pasture land, pasture land being 
essential to their prosperity, and even 
their existence. Those who had fol- 
lowed the history of South Africa would 
be aware that these rich pasture lands 
had always been the object of the envy 
and the coveteousness of the Boers. 
This country also undertook to check the 
traffic in arms with the Basutos, with 
the result that the next time the Boers 
attacked them the Basutos were at a 
disadvantage. He mentioned these facts 
to show that the Basutos were not hostile 
to us, and that we had nothing to fear 
fromthem. They had loyally acquiesced 
in a position of dependency, not to the 
Cape Government, but to the Queen, to 
whom they looked as a protector. He 
did not think the hon. Member (Mr. R. 
N. Fowler) had called attention to the 
fact that not only had the great desire 
of the Basutos for firearms not been 
checked, but that it had been stimulated 
in every way by the Cape Government. 
It was notorious that not only the 
Basutos, but all the tribes of South 
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Africa, were encouraged to come to the 
Diamond Fields to work for wages, in 
the hope that they would secure firearms, 
which were sold to them at a great 
profit, and from which traffic the Cape 
Government derived a great revenue 
from selling permits to Natives to ac- 
quire arms. The hon. Member had laid 
down a proposition far too wide when 
he suggested that the Basutos should be 
disarmed. It must be remembered that 
this was partly a pastoral tribe, and, 
like all pastoral tribes, was partly a 
hunting tribe. He did not attach much 
importance to the necessity of the Basutos 
having firearms to protect themselves 
from wild beasts; but he put it merely 
on the ground that the deer and the 
other game which they required could 
be more easily captured by firearms 
than by other means. The Boers who 
lived on the other side of the Orange 
River freely used firearms, and he did 
not see why we should deal out a differ- 
ent measure of justice to these Basutos, 
who had never used firearms except 
for lawful purposes. Nevertheless, the 
order had gone out that the Basutos 
should be disarmed. Lord Kimberley 
had stated that this was the act of the 
Government of the Colony, and not of 
the Imperial Government; but there was 
no intention of interfering with the Co- ° 
lonial Government. Although, nomi- 
nally, the responsibility was placed on 
Mr. Sprigg and other Colonial Adminis- 
trators, the policy was part of that for- 
ward policy which the Government of 
the Cape had been so active in promoting; 
and it could not be doubted that the 
personal influence of that Government, 
which placed the present Premier at the 
Cape in Office, was an influence which 
really determined the policy of the Cape 
Parliament. He, therefore, could not 
doubt that Her Majesty’s Government 
might, if they chose, see that the old 
relations with the Basutos should con- 
tinue. He understood that a proposal 
was a-foot for taking steps to survey 
some of the land of the Basutos, and to 
lay it out with a view to its colonization 
and expropriation by Europeans. That 
was a course which lay at the root of 
many South African troubles. In the 
case of Zululand, Sir Bartle Frere had 
attempted to set up a distinction between 
the political sovereignty of the territory 
and the territorial ownership. Now, in 
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pastoral people, it was idle to say that 
the whole of the land was not in bene- 
ficial ownership. The tribes grazed 
their herds throughout the whole coun- 
try. And there was no distinction in 
their minds, and no distinction in fact, 
between the sovereignty and the owner- 
ship. They must all desire that the 
Basutos would by peaceful means, con- 
ciliation, and humane leadership, be in- 
duced to go forward in the path of civili- 
zation. They were an intelligent and 
willing people, and,there was every hope 
that they might rise much higher in the 
scale of civilization. But to do that it 
was essential that the English Govern- 
ment and the English Sovereign should 
continue to hold that attitude towards 
them which had been held in the past. 
If that were done, he believed the Basutos 
might be reserved for a better destiny 
in the future. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That, in the judgment of this House, the 
policy of the Government of the Cape towards 
the Native Tribes, and particularly the com- 
pulsory disarmament of the Basutos, an emi- 
nently loyal people, calls for the early attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government.”—(Mr. Robert 
Fowler.) 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not under- 
stand, Sir, that the hon. Gentleman who 

‘has brought forward this Motion has 
done so with a view of taking the sense 
of the House upon it. It has been 
sometimes my fate to comment upon 
speeches of the hon. Mover with dissent 
in the sense of adverse criticism. To- 
day I have great pleasure in compli- 
menting him upon the tone and spirit 
of his speech. With respect to the hon. 
Gentleman who seconded the Motion, I 
have the gratification of saying that, 
while he modestly apologized for deliver- 
ing a speech without possessing fresh 
information, undoubtedly no one would 
have discovered the fact from the clear- 
ness, ability, and moderation with which 
he handled the subject. With respect 
to the question of the Transvaal, touched 
upon by the Mover, I believe a very se- 
vere censure upon Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment was delivered during my tem- 
porary absence from the House upon a 
former evening. I believe that Her 
Majesty’s Government were found guilty 
by an hon. Member who is not now in 
his place, and on whom I am not going 
to make any adverse comment, of most 
unworthy tergiversation with respect to 


Mr. Lyulph Stanley 
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the Transvaal, and that this discredit so 
charged upon us was founded upon some 
supposed declaration of mine made in 
Mid Lothian. But there were no particu- 
lars given as to that declaration; and, 
for my part, I am extremely curious to 
know what that declaration was, because 
I am not aware of having made any de- 
claration, in Mid Lothian or elsewhere, 
that is in the slightest degree incon- 
sistent with the policy now pursued by 
Her Majesty’s Government. I certainly 
was not one of those who were able to 
approve the annexation of the Trans- 
vaal. One of the consequences of that 
annexation was to involve us in a very 
difficult controversy ; but I am not aware 
that I ever signified an opinion, after 
that annexation had taken place, and 
after an honourable engagement had 
been entered into with the Natives of 
the Transvaal, inconsistent with the 
policy we are now pursuing. So much 
for the annexation of the Transvaal, for 
I will not be tempted into any kind of 
controversy on the subject until I am in- 
formed what the declaration was which 
I am supposed tohave made. With re- 
spect to the disarmament of the Basutos, 
and the kindred question of the Moirosi 
lands, in every word which has been 
said as to the character of that tribe, so 
far as I am able to speak, I entirely con- 
cur; asI also concur in what has been 
said as to the policy which should be 
pursued towards the Natives of South 
Africa generally, and towards the 
Basutos in particular. But I would 
make an observation as to the tone in 
which the speeches we have just heard 
were delivered, and as to the limitation 
of that which has been done which it 
was in our power to make. It has been 
asserted that the measure of disarma- 
ment was carried out technically by the 
Colonial Government, but on the re- 
sponsibility of the Home Government. 
Undoubtedly that was not so. Wherever 
a responsible Colonial Ministry exists, it 
becomes the organ, not technically but 
really, charged with all the measures, be 
they right or wrong, prudent or impru- 
dent, which may be taken within its 
jurisdiction, and the only power that re- 
mains to Her Majesty’s Government is 
the power of influence and advice. It 
will justly be asked that we should use 
that influence and tender that advice 
in a spirit conformable to the character 
of the country; and I think I may say, 
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on the part of my noble Friend the Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, that he 
has done so, and is doing so. My right 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary of State 
has laid on the Table to-day Papers 
which, when they are in the hands of 
hon. Members, will enable them to pass 
judgment in some degree on what has 
been done in that direction. In the case 
of the Moirosi lands, my noble Friend 
has done that which he has not done in 
the case of the disarmament. He has 
distinctly recommended, and as strongly 
as possible supported, the plea that the 
step taken should be re-considered with 
a view to a great alteration in what 
was proposed to be done. With re- 
spect to the disarmament of the Basutos, 
I would remind hon. Gentlemen of the 
time at which we were in a position to 
consider the question. While we were 
busy in the exciting transactions of the 
General Election, the Cape Govern- 
ment were busy in giving effect to 
this measure.’ On the 6th of April 
they published a Proclamation under 
the Peace Preservation Act of 1878 
requiring the surrender of arms before 
the 21st of May—a day which we have 
now passed, and, so far as we are aware, 
the operations under that Proclamation 
must by this time very nearly have 
reached their culmination. It was not 
possible, therefore, for us, in point of 
time, to take any course analogous to 
that we took in the case of the Moirosi 
lands, because it was too far advanced to 
dream of anything like revocation before 
we were installed in our Offices. It will 
not, however, be unsatisfactory to my 
hon. Friends to hear that the measure 
does not aim at a forcible, or even a 
general deprivation of the people of 
arms. It is not to be enforced by domi- 
ciliary visits. Its practical purpose is 
simply to arrive at a state of things in 
which it shall be no longer the practice 
to habitually carry arms; and I think it 
will be seen on all hands that if, by a 
reasonable use of influence, even by a 
certain amount of pressure, that can be 
effected—I do not say it is precisely the 
measure we should have adopted—it will 
be a measure very much conducive to the 
peace and prosperity of Basutoland. Let 
me add that the measure, as we under- 
stand it, will not imply or fairly carry 
with it a general mistrust in the loyalty 
of the people; because along with it 
there is a provision for raising a Native 
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Militia Force of Basutos, by which step 
the Government testify in the most em- 
phatic manner their faith in the loyalty 
of the people. I hope, therefore, that 
the just, humane, and wise anxieties 
which exist on this subject may be miti- 
gated by the facts which I have alluded 
to. It must be borne in mind that a 
general disarmament, not alone this par- 
ticular disarmament, has long been urged 
upon the Cape Government. I do not 
speak of what has been done by the 
late Government as to the merits. I 
only state the manner in which we found 
the question, and that the disarmament 
in question really appears to be of a 
character favourable to peace and civili- 
zation. With regard to Native policy in 
general, I need not say that one of the 
great objects with which the late Go- 
vernment, undoubtedly the present Go- 
vernment, wished to prosecute and 
advance the question of the Confedera- 
tion of South Africa was with a view to 
the adoption of a sound Native policy. 
What we expect is that when a consider- 
ablecombination of States, filling a larger 
space in the eye of the world as well as 
in that of the Government and people of 
this country, shall have the management 
of South African affairs, there will be a 
much keener and effective sense of re- 
sponsibility applicable to the regulation 
of Native policy than when the question 
was handled in a manner merely local, 
as it were, in the dark, and without the 
light of public opinion bearing upon it. 
Having said this much, with some par- 
tial satisfaction, I hope, to the Mover of 
the Resolution, I will refer to the con- 
tinued tenure of office by an honourable, 
able, and distinguished man, whose title 
to those epithets, I think, no one will 
dispute, and who now fills the important 
office of Governor and Commissioner, 
not in South Africa generally, but at the 
Cape. I am exceedingly desirous that, 
at any rate, the exact position of the 
Government with respect to Sir Bartle 
Frere should be well understood in this 
House. I am certain that it will be my 
fault, and not the fault of Members of 
this House, if I do not succeed in con- 
veying to their minds a clear idea of the 
position. The hon. Member who has 
made this Motion has signified that, as 
far as he can understand, we had adopted 
the policy of our Predecessors with re- 
spect to Sir Bartle Frere. That is the 
only statement to which I am obliged ta 
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take exception, as I do not think it quite 
describes the state of the case. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER: I beg the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon. What I said 
was that Lord Kimberley concurred with 
my right hon. Friend in the late Go- 
vernment in not recalling Sir Bartle 
Frere. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Even that would 
not be a satisfactory description of the 
course taken; but, without criticizing the 
language, I will proceed to describe the 
state of the case. We came into Office, 
we may say, upon the whole, about:a 
fortnight ago, and undoubtedly one of 
those urgent and pressing questions 
which could not be postponed was the 
question of the position of Sir Bartle 
Frere in South Africa. I will not go 
back to the declarations made by Mem- 
bers of the present Government on the 
subject of Sir Bartle Frere’s policy. 
Suffice it to say, that I myself was one 
who always thought there was much al- 
lowance to be made for Sir Bartle Frere 
on account of the position in which he 
found himself when he reached South 
Africa, and on other accounts which 
would raise controversial matters. Un- 
doubtedly the admission may be most 
freely made that Sir Bartle Frere was a 
Governor of Cape Colony and of South 
Africa, whose Native policy did not con- 
cur with the sentiments which had been 
generally expressed by my noble and 
right hon. and other Friends sitting on 
this side of the House. Our views were 
in general discord, if I may so say, with 
the tendencies of Sir Bartle Frere. I 
make that admission most freely; and 
consequently I quite admit there was a 
presumption, fairly to be entertained, 
adverse to his continuance in office, even 
for a time, under the present Govern- 
ment. Well, what was it our duty to 
do coming into the position which we 
hold? It was to take a survey, as 
dispassionately and impartially as we 
could, not simply of the past acts of Sir 
Bartle Frere, nor of the circumstances in 
which those acts had been committed, 
butof the present position of South Africa, 
and the particular position of Sir Bartle 
Frere, in regard to measures of policy 
now pending. We have never, as yet, 
been called upon to consider—it has not 
been our duty to consider, it has not 
legitimately been within our power to 
consider —the general footing of Sir 
Bartle Frere as Governor in South Africa, 
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and its relation to the principles and 
ideas of Colonial Government entertained 
by the present Administration. We 
have found Sir Bartle Frere in a peculiar 
position, engaged in the prosecution of 
an object which is special, which is tem- 
porary, and which is all-important. Now 
let me, in a very few words, explain my 
meaning of these words. It is a special 
object, separate altogether from Colonial 
policy and administration at large. It is 
the object aimed at by the great measure 
of Confederation in South Africa. It is, so 
far as the present question is concerned, 
altogether a temporary object. Although 
the business of that Confederation may 
occupy @ long time and pass through 
many phases, we have to consider it with 
regard to the present phase. It is in 
regard to that we have thought it im- 
portant to look at the question of the 
continuance of Sir Bartle Frere in office. 
I cannot too strongly state that, in our 
view, the question of Confederation in 
South Africa is all-important. It is 
quite a different case from the sister 
measure of Confederation in British 
North America. That was a great na- 
tional and Imperial object ; it was a 
great advance made in a country where 
already Colonial relations had attained 
something like a normal state, and we 
could contemplate with satisfaction and 
pleasure the manner in which they were 
conducted. That is not the vase at the 
Cape. For 45 years, I can bear personal 
testimony, our relations with the Cape 
have never come to a normal state. In 
1835 I sat upon a Committee which had 
to undertake a laborious examination in 
consequence of the difficultiesat the Cape. 
In 1846 I was succeeded by Lord Grey 
as Secretary of State for the Colonies ; 
and I remember well stating emphati- 
cally to his Lordship that in the whole 
of our Colonial relations there was but 
one problem for which it seemed nearly 
impossible to find a solution, and that 
was the problem offered by the state of 
affairs at the Cape. Since that time we 
have been struggling against a series of 
difficulties—such as the outbreak of wars, 
and other abnormal occurrences. The 
policy of Confederation for South Africa 
has been launched, whether prematurely 
I do not undertake to say, and whether 
it will sueceed I do not presume for a 
moment to pronounce; but it aims at find- 
ing a remedy for a state of things so 
complicated and so unsatisfactory, 80 
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burdensome and so injurious to the in- 


terests of the people. We, as a Govern- 
ment, are not justified in doing anything, 
orin refraining from doing anything 
which may bearupon this questionin such 
a way as to damage, in any respect, the 
chances, be they good or bad, attending 
this great principle of Confederation. 
It is so important, it is so large, it so 
eclipses and absorbs every other con- 
sideration in South African policy, look- 
ing to the future, that we have considered 
it to be the polestar of the present action 
of the Government. Sir Bartle Frere 
has had charge of that question; in 
prosecuting it he has had the confidence 
of the late Government, under Lord Car- 
narvon and his successor; and we have 
seen no reason in any respect to distrust 
the views or proceedings of Sir Bartle 
Frere in regard to Confederation. The 
Cape Parliament met on the 7th of this 
month, and it is the intention of the pre- 
sent Ministry at the Cape to propose in 
the present Session, lasting till August, 
a series of Resolutions aiming at a Con- 
ference of the Colonies and South African 
States, with the view of adopting Con- 
federation. It has been said that the 
presence of Sir Bartle Frere cannot be of 
importance with regard to this step ; but 
in a country with popular institutions a 
beginning is half the whole, and I do 
not think that anyone else would do as 
well. The influence of this country in 
one of its Colonies ought never to be 
used for overbearing public ecentiment ; 
but it may be of the greatest importance, 
efficacy, value, and force in guiding and 
maturing that public sentiment, in con- 
junction and harmony with the will of 
the people. Our opinion was that to 
have recalled Sir Bartle Frere at the 
moment when we were entering upon 
this phase would have had the effect of 
completely deranging the course of the 
measures which had been planned and 
decided upon, and of not giving a fair 
chance to that great object of policy, a 
Conference of the States and Colonies, 
which we have reason to hope will be 
held about October. If we had sent out 
some stranger the people would have had 
to form new relations with him on this 
important subject. It appeared to us to 
be a plain duty to do nothing to incur 
any risk or failure of Confederation. But 
Confederation is not the only question of 
importance in South Africa. There are 
other important questions still more or 
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less under the control of Sir Bartle Frere. 
In regard to Native policy, our duty was 
to take adequate precaution against the 
adoption of measures which might be out 
of harmony with the view entertained by 
a majority of this House. There is a 
strip of land external to the Transvaal, 
known as Keats’s Award, and the con- 
trol of this was the principal matter in- 
volving relations with the Natives. With- 
out any disrespect to Sir Bartle Frere, but 
rather in the development of policy, this 
land has been placed under the con- 
trol of Sir George Colley, as belonging 
geographically to the country over which 
his jurisdiction will extend. Whenhon. 
Gentlemen see the nature of the instruc- 
tions sent out to South Africa by my 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, they will, I think, find that, 
relying on the honour of Sir Bartle 
Frere, we have taken precautions which 
will be quite effectual against the pos- 
sible bias of any events in South 
Africa which might give cause for dis- 
satisfaction during the short time that 
must elapse before the adoption of the 
first step with a view to that Confedera- 
tion. You will ask if I speak of the 
Confederation in a definite or an indefi- 
nite sense. I speak in a very definite 
sense; for it will surprise me if, before 
the close of this short Session, we are 
not in a position to form a further judg- 
ment as to the prospects of Confedera- 
tion, and as to the position of Sir Bartle 
Frere in relation thereto. When wecan 
see our own way clearly in regard to the 
prosecution of that policy of Confedera- 
tion, then it will be our duty to consider 
generally and at large our relations to 
Sir Bartle Frere, and to decide in regard 
to that great and able man, from whom 
we have differed so widely, whether we 
can leave him to be our Representative, 
and be responsible for his acts in the 
South African Colonies. That is not in 
the slightest degree prejudged ; and it is 
on that account that I take partial excep- 
tion to the remarks of the hon. Member, 
because, in truth, we have done and said 
nothing which ties us up to any particu- 
lar judgment as to the continuance of Sir 
Bartle Frere in the office of Governor and 
Commissioner in South Africa, except so 
far as relates to the important course of 
procedure which has been fixed and de- 
termined on with reference to the initia- 
tion of Confederation. Now, as I have 
pointed to our judgment as to Sir Bartle. 
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Frere as to the future and not the past, 
it may be said by some of those who take 
views the most adverse to him that I 
ought to intimate that in a short time 
hence he should be recalled. I cannot 
agree with that statement. If we said 
that, the effect would be to entirely dis- 
credit his mission and to weaken his 
hands in such a way that his efforts 
would be hopeless. It will be our duty 
to make an impartial, dispassionate, and 
perfectly unprejudiced examination of 
that question when the time comes; his 
case shall be disentangled from the sub- 
ject of Confederation, so as to enable us 
to form a judgment on the subject, and, 
if necessary, to make other arrangements 
for the prosecution of the policy of Con- 
federation. Having said that what we 
look to is a careful and unbiassed consi- 
deration of the subject when the proper 
time comes, I may say one other word, 
because I have heard and read much of 
the strength of feeling which prevails on 
the part of many Members of the House 
with regard to Sir Bartle Frere. And I 
venture to point out to those Gentlemen 
that certainly we are not dealing with a 
man of selfish or sordid character, who 
would be tempted by the emoluments of 
office or by want of force of character to 
acquiesce in anything that would be dis- 
honourable to himself. I believe Sir 
Bartle Frere to be a very high-minded 
man, and one who has not only the 
blessing of strength of character, but 
who, perhaps, carries that strength of 
character to excess in the exercise of his 
own will. Of this I am quite sure—he 
does not require to be instructed by us 
on that point; on the contrary, he would 
be the very first man to act on the feeling 
that it would be impossible for him to 
administer the affairs of South Africa in 
the face of anything like general or wide- 
spread mistrust. His sense of honour 
will, I am sure, teach him that. _ There- 
fore, I would say to those who may be 
eager on this occasion that there is no 
fear that there will be any disposition on 
the part of this distinguished gentleman 
to hold office except under conditions in 
which he shall feel he possesses the con- 
fidence of Parliament; and that whatever 
may happen, even if the Government 
should at a future time go astray in their 
judgment, there is no fear at all that a 
state of things would prevail in which 
the distrust and censure of Parliament 
would be set at naught, and that a Go- 
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vernor would remain in that important 
Dependency to carry on the Government 
in a manner adverse to the feeling and 
sense of the House. I think, therefore, 
there has been an apprehension on the 
subject beyond what the necessity of the 
case requires. I hope I have succeeded 
in showing the profound sense which the 
Government entertain of the absorbing 
importance at this moment of the initial 
measure with regard to the policy of 
Confederation. Having made up our 
minds to pursue that course, it would 
have been exceedingly wrong to accom- 
pany it with any proceeding disparaging 
to Sir Bartle Frere. By such a course 
we should not have attained one object 
or the other. The Government have en- 
deavoured to act in the spirit I have de- 
scribed, and I entertain the sanguine 
hope that they will not be deprived of 
the approval and confidence of Parlia- 
ment. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
regret, Sir, very much the absence of 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
East Gloucestershire (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) ; and in justice to him and to my 
Colleagues I should wish to say a few 
words in regard to the observations 
which have just fallen from the Prime 
Minister. We feel it is most distinctly 
our duty to express on this occasion our 
entire concurrence in the language which 
the Prime Minister has used with regard 
to the personal character of Sir Bartle 
Frere. Everyone who has had the op- 
portunity, as I have had, in other De- 
partments of the State, of seeing the 
manner in which Sir Bartle Frere con- 
ducted the business which was given 
him to do must, I think, be able to 
testify to his high-mindedness, his 
courage, and devotion. No one could 
fail to recognize in him one of those 
men who were thoroughly devoted to 
the Public Service. There was nothing 
sordid or selfish in his character. At 
the same time, it is quite within the 
knowledge of everyone that there have 
been matters in which it was impossible 
for the late Government to feel entirely 
satisfied with all the proceedings of Sir 
Bartle Frere. We never concealed it 
from Parliament. We openly stated 
our reasons for disapproving his conduct 
in some particulars; but we felt it ne- 
cessary for the prosecution of the great 
policy in which he was engaged that he 
should be retained in his position, and 
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in a manner which would enable him to 
conduct to a successful issue the great 
operations in which he was concerned. 
I must say I could have wished that the 
views now put forward by the Prime 
Minister had been more appreciated by 
himself and others who act with him a 
little time ago. But I do not wish to 
go back on these matters. I do most 
sincerely and entirely rejoice that now, 
at any rate, Her Majesty’s Government 
see the importance of supporting Sir 
Bartle Frere for the purpose of the 
great work he has in hand, and which 
he has had in hand ever since he went 
out to South Africa. It was with regard 
to that particular measure that he was 
sent out with peculiar and unusual 
powers and responsibilities. He was 
engaged in that work and conducted it 
with great ability. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has not overstated its importance, 
or the zeal and the habitual spirit in 
which he conducted it. I rejoice to 
think the right hon. Gentleman has now 
so far recognized that it is an important 
matter, and that he ought to be sup- 
ported in conducting to an end the 
policy which the Government has com- 
mitted to his hands. I could have 
wished that even less had been said in 
the way of pointing to a future re-con- 
sideration of his position. I do not 
think it well that he should be conduct- 
ing so important a matter with, as one 
might say, a rope round his neck. It 
would be better, if he is to be trusted, 
that he should be trusted in a way to 
enable him to carry out what must be a 
most difficult task. Itis perfectly true 
that the affairs of South Africa have been 
matters of great delicacy and difficulty 
for a great many years. For 45 years 
the right hon. Gentleman has stated he 
has known them to be cause of anxiety 
to this country; and now, when we seem 
to see our way to the accomplishment of 
the great object we have in view in that 
part of our Dominions, it is the duty of 
the Government to support the policy 
initiated by Sir Bartle Frere. 


Question put, and negatived. 


LAND TITLES AND TRANSFER— 
LEGISLATION.—RESOLUTION. 
Mr. GREGORY, in rising to call at- 
tention to the Report of the Committee 
on Land Titles and Transfer; and to 


move— 
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“That, in the opinion of this House, effect 
should be given by legislation to the recom- 
mendations of that Committee,” 
said, that when land was to be sold 
under the present system what was 
called ‘‘an abstract of title’’ had to be 
prepared, which involved inquiriescarried 
back on an average for 40 years, and 
was a long, tedious, and expensive pro- 
cess. Having described this process the 
hon. Gentleman observed that if the 
land was to be sold once more the pur- 
chaser had to go through the same thing 
all over again. The reason why the 
process was so expensive was because a 
great responsibility was thrown on the 
solicitor of the purchaser, and to absolve 
himself of that responsibility he had no 
other course but to investigate the matter 
from the beginning. The House would 
understand how great that responsibility 
was, and how it added so much to the 
expense, delay, and trouble. He was 
very much afraid that could never be 
altogether avoided while the present 
mode of giving a title continued. Va- 
rious attempts had been made to facili- 
tate the transfer of land, to simplify 
titles, and to do away, as far as possible, 
with the necessity for investigating 
everything which now existed. So long 
ago as 1830 or 1832 a Royal Commission 
was appointed—he believed there never 
was a better constituted body—which 
reported in favour of the registration of 
deeds. But in 1854 another Royal 
Commission was issued; and they, after 
investigation, rejected the scheme for 
the registration of deeds, and recom- 
mended a scheme for the registration 
of titles. It was to be observed that 
there did not then exist those facilities 
for the registration either of titles or 
deeds which were to be found in the 
Ordnance maps. That Report seemed 
to have given rise to the Biil of Sir 
Hugh Cairns, introduced in 1859, which 
was a scheme for the registration 
of titles: That Bill, however, was 
dropped, and in 1862 the Bill of Lord 
Westbury became law. Under that Bill 
an office was founded for the registration 
of land. It was for the registration of 
indefeasible titles—that was, titles which 
could be enforced against all comers. 
Very few titles, however, of that nature 
existed, very few were without some 
flaw or defect, though they were practi- 
eally good. It was also necessary that 
the boundaries of the property subject 
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to registration should be accurately de- 
fined, and that involved giving notice to 
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all the adjoining occupiers. The con- 
sequence was that every man so noticed 
was put on his defence, because when 
you gave notice you challenged the man’s 
title to every boundary adjoining your 
own. There had been only some 400 
transactions under Lord Westbury’s Act, 
notwithstanding the desire of the officers 
to whom the business had been com- 
mitted to make the Act work and to 
give every facility. In 1876 a Bill was 
brought in by Lord Cairns, removing, to 
some extent, the defects of Lord West- 
bury’s Act; but the results of thishad been 
again unsatisfactory, and he believed 
that a system of registration of titles, 
if voluntary, would be inoperative, and 
that if compulsory it would be found 
inconvenient and burdensome. A com- 
pulsory system might, perhaps, suc- 
ceed in a new country; but in Eng- 
land the necessary investigations as 
to the validity of titles would be so 
expensive, and at the same time so 
troublesome, as to cause great repug- 
nance to the working of the Act. How- 
ever, he thought that a third course 
might be taken with advantage. The 
best mode of obviating the difficulty was 
to register the deeds. If that were 
done, a copy of every deed executed 
would be retained in an office and in- 
dexed so as to be accessible whenever it 
was wanted; and such copies would be 
taken, in the absence of the originals, as 
evidence of the transactions to which 
they referred. That would greatly re- 
duce the inconvenience caused by the 
loss of deeds, and would tend to lessen 
the law expenses in connection with 
them, and the present practice of requir- 
ing covenants for the production of 
them, where they could not be handed 
over to a purchaser. Another prac- 
tical advantage would result with re- 
spect to what was called the doctrine 
of “tacking,” by which a third mort- 
gagee was enabled, by obtaining a 
transfer of the first mortgage, to get 
possession of the legal estate and to 
squeeze out the second mortgagee. The 
registration of deeds would necessarily 
be accompanied by a provision that 
each incumbrance on the estate ranked 
in its due order. In Scotland the sys- 
tem of registration had prevailed for a 
long time, and had been found entirely 
satisfactory. It had called into existence 
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a class of practitioners called searchers 
of deeds, whose work greatly facilitated 
the purchase and sale of estates in that 
country. The change that he advocated 
was very frequently objected to on the 
score of expense ; but he could not admit 
the force of the argument. An office 
for each county would be necessary, and 
the expenses of each office might be 
estimated at £1,000; but the number of 
deeds annually made was so great that 
the cost would be amply covered by 
very moderate registration fees. The 
Committee had also recommended the 
propriety of completing the Ordnance 
survey, because it was obvious that any 
system of land registration must be ac- 
companied by good maps. He hoped the 
Motion of his hon. and learned Friend the 
Memberfor Coventry (Sir Henry Jackson) 
on this subject would be acceded to by the 
Government. He had gone through the 
recommendations of the Committee, and 
he hoped they would commend them- 
selves to the attention of the House and 
the Government. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving the Resolution of 
which he had given Notice. 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, in the opinion of this House, effect 
should be given by legislation to the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Land Titles 
and Transfer.”’—(Mr. Gregory.) 


Mr. P. MARTIN said, that the pre- 
sent system of land transfer in England 
was unsatisfactory both to buyers and 
sellers. It was attended with two strik- 
ing disadvantages—first, it was costly ; 
and second, even after the cost had been 
paid, possession was insecure. It was 
of importance that this question should 
be brought prominently before the at- 
tention of the public, because land reform 
interested both the man about to buy 
and the man about to sell, to whom it 
would be equally advantageous if at 
once the transfer of land could be facili- 
tated, cheapened, and possession ren- 
dered secure. Under these circumstances, 
the recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee were eminently worthy of the 
immediate consideration of the Govern- 
ment. That Committee founded their 
inquiry on a true basis, and were to be 
commended for having kept in view that 
the first point to be considered was, how 
they could arrive at simplicity of title 
in England, because without that it 
would be impossible to arrive at a 
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simple mode of land transfer. To 
legislate for the registration of titles, 
without first simplifying the titles to be 
registered, was to begin at the wrong 
end. The number of estates to which 
land was subject and the difficulty and 
intricacy in tracing the titles to these 
estates would, on examination, be 
found the true solution of the unfor- 
tunate miscarriages which, up to the 
present time, had prevented effect being 
given to principles which everyone had 
conceded. Thoroughly bond fide attempts 
had been made by the Legislature to cope 
with the difficulties of the subject. There 
was first the Act devised by Lord West- 
bury. The object of that measure was to 
render titles in England transferable in 
the same way as they were in Australia— 
namely, by having recourse merely to 
theregister. That Act, however, failed 
to effect the object its framer had in 
view, and the reason of its failure was 
that title was not simplified in the first 
instance. A Royal Commission pro- 
ceeded to consider Lord Westbury’s Act. 
Many able lawyers sat as Members, and 
carefully considered how Lord West- 
bury’s Act of 1862 could be re-modelled 
or amended; and, as the result of the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion, both the late and the present Lord 
Chancellor entered on the task of coping 
with the admitted difficulty. The latter 
brought forward a Bill in 1873, which 
soughtcompulsorily tomake every person 
in England place his title on record. 
That, however, was too drastic a mea- 
sure. Then, in 1876, a permissive was 
substituted for the compulsory measure, 
but again there was failure; and, accord- 
ingly, one of the representations con- 
tained in the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee, which had been presented to the 
House, was that the Act of 1876 had 
proved an unworkable measure, and 
which, in the interests of the public, 
ought not to continue in force. One of 
the first suggestions made by the Com- 
mittee was simple as well as valuable— 
namely, that conveyances should be 
shortened. Instead of an enormous, 
cumbersome deed, why should there not 
be a short conveyance, expressing in a 
few simple lines what ordinarily filled 
two very large skins of parchment, the 
latter being paid for simply according 
to length, and not according to the skill 
displayed in the preparation of the deed? 
In Australia and other Colonies the pur- 
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port and effect of an English mortgage 
was given in three short lines. And yet 
the interests of both borrower and lender 
were each as well protected and secured 
asin England. Why should they place 
a premium on verbiage by refusing to 
adopt a similar system of short con- 
veyances? Payment by length should 
be got rid of, and solicitors should be re- 
munerated, either according to the skill 
that was necessary for the preparation 
of the document, or according to some 
graduated ad valorem scale. If the brief 
statutory form were substituted for the 
lengthy deed, its preparation should be 
rendered compulsory. A similar system 
had been found efficacious in Scotland, 
as well as in the Colonies. The two 
changes to which he had referred, 
though small, would be of great advan- 
tage in arriving at the simplification 
of titles. Practical effect and validity 
might be given by Act of Parliament 
to the suggestion of making mortgages 
not a conveyance of the property, but 
simply a charge, defeasible on payment. 
The opinions given by prea skilled 
witnesses and eminent lawyers showed 
that to give effect to this recommen- 
dation of the Committee no difficulty 
really existed in regard to practical 
details. Under the present system, in 
every simple case of the settlement on 
marriage of lands in England where 
lands were granted to trustees for a term 
of years to raise money for the settlor 
and also for younger children, and there 
was also a jointure and a mortgage at 
least on property in England where there 
was a mortgage and also ajointure, four 
distinct sets of titles had to be traced, all 
the devolutions had to be run through, 
and there was all the cost of almost 
endless parchments in respect of the 
transaction. If the owner of an estate 
wished to borrow money he might be 
enabled to do so by a form of deed to 
this effect — ‘‘I charge my estate, de- 
scribing it, with the repayment to A.B. 
of the sum borrowed on a day named, 
with interest thereon half-yearly, after 
the rate and on the days specified.”” And 
on the back of the mortgage deed, when 
the sum was paid back, there should be 
a simple indorsement showing that it 
had been paid back, and then the whole 
matter would be complete. Great diffi- 
culty and expense was occasioned in de- 
ducing and proving frequently the title 
to an estate, from the fact that portions 
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thereof were held in fee or freehold, and 
other portions thereof for terms of years 
and then vested in different persons. It 
would be most desirable that both free- 
holds and estates for years should vest in 
some one ascertained person as adminis- 
trator. He would be glad, though he did 
not think the Government could now fairly 
be called on to give effect toall the recom- 
mendations of the Committee, that legis- 
lative sanction should this Session be 
given to some of those suggested changes 
to which he had alluded. As to the 
general question of recording titles on 
an Official Register in England, unless 
the public be content to have simply the 
ownership of land registered, and to give 
the absolute powers of dispute to those 
named on the Register, he did not think 
any system could be devised which would 
work. If that was done, the registered 
owners could always be easily ascer- 
tained, and, as in the case of Stock, the 
other claims and charges on the land 
could be transferred to the proceeds 
when the lands were sold. 

Mr. J. HINDE PALMER thought 
many of the observations which had been 
made on this subject were entitled to 
great consideration ; but after the answer 
given last night by the Prime Minister 
to the right hon. Member for Montrose 
(Mr. Baxter) that it was the intention of 
the Government, at an early period, to 
enter into the whole of this subject—not 
only the transfer of land, but the altera- 
tions that should be made in the titles 
to land—he thought it would be well to 
leave the question in the hands of the 
Government to be dealt with by them 
next Session. Although he agreed in 
the necessity for a change which would 
facilitate the transfer of land, that only 
formed a part of the question. He 
thought the abolition of primogeniture, 
by which the landed estate went to the 
eldest son, to the prejudice of the other 
children, would be a great advantage to 
the country. In conjunction with Mr. 
Locke King, he brought in a Bill abo- 
lishing primogeniture, which was adopted 
by the Government in the Parliament of 
1868; but owing to their defeat at the 
next General Election it was dropped. 
He hoped it would now form part of the 
scheme of the Government. It was very 
much the practice to deal with the Land 
Question as one of the popular topics of 
the day which could be treated in a very 
summary manner; whereas those who 
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were conversant with the law and prac- 
tice with regard to land knew it was a 
subject which should be dealt with only 
after very mature deliberation, after 
calm consideration of its political bear- 
ings, and the effect it would have on the 
social relations of the country. It was 
impossible to deal with the question 
merely in reference to legal considera- 
tions. It must be dealt with on much 
broader lines. The late Lord Chancellor 
introduced three or four Bills which 
would tend very materially to improve 
the tenure and transfer of land. They 
did not go quite so far as he was pre- 
pared to go; but they certainly would 
very much facilitate the transfer of land 
and cheapen the whole system of con- 
veyancing, which was the great incum- 
brance in the transfer of land. He hoped 
these Bills would not escape the careful 
consideration of the Government. He 
thought they should not unduly press 
on the Government measures of this 
description. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he hoped that 
any scheme of reform in the Land Laws 
which might be brought forward would 
include the abolition of the Law of Pri- 
mogeniture and some modification of the 
Law of Entail and Settlement, because 
under that law land was tied up in such 
a manner as to render easy transfer 
impossible, and the proceedings under 
its provisions were the origin of most of 
the complications which affected land. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN desired, 
as Chairman of the Committee to which 
the hon. Member for East Sussex (Mr. 
Gregory) had referred, to say a few 
words. That Committee had been ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Land Transfer 
Act of 1875, which was an attempt to 
apply to England the land system which 
prevailed in Australia. He supposed 
that in no country in the world would 
the system of land transfer be found so 
costly and clumsy as in England, and 
there were few countries in which the 
security was less. As a proof of the 
necessity of some reform in the Land 
Laws, he might observe, a man had in 
one case mortgaged the same property 
14 times over, to 14 different persons. 
The ‘authors of the Act of 1875 had 
endeavoured to embody the Australian 
system, so far as it could be applied; 
but there were two things in which 
Australia differed from this country. 
First, the land could be easily identified; 
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and, second, the title was clear. Lord 
Cairns’s Act, the object of which was to 
assimilate, as far as possible, the trans- 
fer of land to the transfer of stock and 
shares, had, notwithstanding the success 
of a similar Act in Australia, proved a 
signal failure, the number of titles re- 
gistered under it being about one in two 
months, or one in 10,000. Practically, 
therefore, the Act was a dead letter; 
and it would be a very strong thing to 
make that compulsory which only one 
in 10,000 did of their own accord. The 
Committee reported, it was true, in favour 
of a system of registration, not of titles, 
but of deeds ; and nothing had since oc- 
curred to change his individual opinion 
on that point. That Report, however, in 
no way committed the Government with 
which he had now the honour to be con- 
nected. The question was one of great 
difficulty, on which even experts dis- 
agreed ; but it was evident the question 
must be dealt with in a comprehensive 
way, and not by piecemeal. He had 
not had an opportunity of consulting the 
Lord Chancellor on this matter; but he 
had no doubt that when the Govern- 
ment, in accordance with the promise 
given by the Prime Minister on the pre- 
vious night, came to consider the sub- 
ject, as they probably would during the 
coming Recess, they would give it the 
fullest and most thorough consideration. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that after the 
assurance given by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman he would, with the 
permission of the House, withdraw his 
Motion. 

Coronet MAKINS thanked the hon. 
Member for East Sussex (Mr. Gregory) 
for having brought a question of such 
importance on so early a date before the 
House. The Bills introduced by the late 
Lord Chancellor dealt with the tenure 
and transfer of land; but the question 
now before the House, as it seemed to 
him, related more to title and transfer 
than to tenure. He felt sure that any 
measure which had for its object the 
simplification of the transfer of real pro- 
perty would not tend to the detriment of 
the members of the Legal Profession, as 
it was clear that the number of transac- 
tions would be considerably multiplied. 
The time, he hoped, would come when 
remuneration to conveyancers would be 
made on the principle of an ad valorem 
payment on the value of the property 
assigned, A small instalment of reform 
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would be obtained if the system of regis- 
tration at present existing in Middlesex 
and Yorkshire were extended to the rest 
of the Kingdom. Again, a properly 
authenticated system of maps having the 
sanction of the Government would greatly 
simplify questions as to the boundaries 
of real estates. While in France lately, 
he had an opportunity of witnessing a 
transfer of land there. The operation 
was very simple. A gentleman who de- 
sired to add a small portion of land to 
an estate he already possessed called at 
an office in connection with the French 
Government. He paid a small fee— 
1 franc he (Colonel Makins) thought— 
and obtained the fullest information re- 
specting the property of which he desired 
to become the possessor. For a small 
additional fee of 3} francs he obtained 
a certified map, which showed the 
boundaries of the property. He went 
to a solicitor, or notary, who also 
acted, he (Colonel Makins) thought, 
as a surveyor, as the Government map 
was held to be correct, and who also 
acted for both parties. It might be 
desirable for Her Majesty’s Government 
to take into their consideration whether 
the professions of solicitor and surveyor, 
with reference to the transfer of land, 
should not in some way or other be 
amalgamated, so as to facilitate the 
transfer. The gentleman to whom he 
had referred then employed a solicitor 
and surveyor, and his fees were on 
the most moderate scale. He was in- 
formed by his adviser of the proper 
amount he ought to give for this pro- 
perty, and by the solicitor of the time 
when he ought to get the title registered. 
Having paid his fees, he had to make up 
his mind whether he would or would not 
purchase the property. Having done 
that, he gave instructions to carry out 
the purchase ; and within six- or seven 
days, he believed, he became the possessor 
of the property at an amount of cost, ex- 
cluding the Government ad valorem duty, 
almost inappreciable. If that system 
were adopted in this country, it would 
probably tend very much to that which 
hon. Gentlemen on the Ministerial side 
of the House had so much at heart, the 
sub-division of landed property in this 
country. The question of the desira- 
bility of sub-division was a very large 
one. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright) had lately outside the walls of 
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that House gone very fully into that 
question. He believed the right hon. 
Gentleman’s remarks had more special 
reference to the question of land tenure 
and peasant proprietorship in the sister 
country of Ireland. 

Mr. GIVAN rose to Order, as he 
thought it premature to discuss that sub- 
ject at such a moment. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he could not 
hold that any remarks made by the hon. 
and gallant Member for South Essex 
were irrelevant. 

Coronet MAKINS said, on many 
occasions the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham had given 
views of startling novelty with reference 
to the question of land tenure. He be- 
lieved that, in the opinion of the right 
hon. Gentleman, it was desirable that 
land in Ireland should pass out of the 
proprietorship of its present owners, 
whom the right hon. Gentleman de- 
scribed as a small knot of men, into the 
hands of the present tenants of Ireland, 
who were a large number. Now, he 
(Colonel Makins) ventured to think that 
before any policy of that kind could be 
carried into execution it would be neces- 
sary that several changes in the law, to 
which he had already referred, should 
have taken effect; for it was obviously 
impossible that the present tenants could 
be in a position that would enable them 
to purchase any considerable portion of 
property. Before the dream of the right 
hon. Member for Birmingham, who was 
also Chancellorof the Duchy of Lancaster, 
could be realized, it would be necessary 
that some measure to reduce the cost of 
the transfer of land should be passed. 
Therefore, if hon. Members opposite had 
this question of peasant proprietorship 
so deeply at heart as they had declared 
on the hustings during the last few 
months, he must exhort them to give 
this question their deepest consideration. 
As the House had nothing particular to 
do that evening, he should like to hear 
the opinions upon the subject of some 
of the hon. Members who had only 
recently obtained seats in it, especially 
those who came from the sister isle, 
where this question excited an especial 
interest. Of course, he felt that, to a 
certain extent, he was speaking in the 
dark in reference to it. He had hoped 
that the House would have had the 
assistance of the Government on this 
matter; and he regretted to see that 
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the only occupant of the Ministerial 
Benches was the right hon. and learned 
Member for Denbighshire (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan). It was, no doubt, desirable 
that a very large portion of the in- 
habitants of any country should have 
a direct and binding interest in the 
soil of that country; and hitherto such 
interest had existed in England and 
Scotland, but rather in the form of a 
common interest shared by owners and 
cultivators than in the possession by a 
large number of proprietors of infinite- 
simally small plots of land, according to 
that scheme which had been suggested 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Birmingham. The question of the 
sub-division of land both in England and 
Ireland was one of great importance—— 

Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman that the Question 
before the House was not the opinion 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Birmingham on this subject, 
but whether the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Sussex should or should 
not be withdrawn. 

CoLtoneL MAKINS begged to apolo- 
gize for having digressed from the sub- 
ject. He would not pursue the question 
of sub-division any further. [{ Jronical 
cheers.| These cheers showed that hon. 
Gentlemen on the Ministerial Benches 
had not sufficiently studied the ques- 
tion. In conclusion, he begged to ten- 
der his thanks to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Denbighshire for his speech, and to ex- 
press a hope that the Government and 
the House would speedily take the 
matter under discussion into their ear- 
nest consideration. 

Mr. BYRNE agreed with hon. Mem- 
bers in thinking this question one of 
very great importance, and suggested 
that, as far as registration was con- 
cerned, it was not necessary to go 
further than the Isle of Man, where he 
had seen many titles which did not cover 
a larger surface than that of a sheet of 
note paper ; the survey, which had been 
competently made by authorized persons, 
being taken as the basis of transfer by 
all parties concerned. He would sug- 
gest, further, that in any measure intro- 
duced in reference to the matter facili- 
ties for transfer should be combined 
with a low scale of law charges. He 
happened to be a proprietor in a small 
way of some soil in Ireland, and also in 
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several English counties, and therefore 
did not speak on the subject without 
knowing something about it; and he 
knew that as low a sum as three guineas 
had in some instances been paid for a 
conveyance, whilst in some cases the 
law charges had amounted to as much 
as 300 guineas. In Ireland, in many 
instances, the charges were fixed at a 
very high sum indeed. He once knew 
a small property in the county of Dublin 
sold in Dublin where the purchase 
money did not exceed £300, and the law 
charges came to so large a sum as 15 
guineas. He thought the House would 
agree with him that that was a most ex- 
cessive charge, considering the amount of 
the purchase money, though he did not 
for one moment say that the solicitor 
who acted in the case charged more 
than any other gentleman would have 
charged for similar services. He would 
also suggest that there was another 
system of registration on the Statute 
Book which might be considered in re- 
lation to the transfer of land—namely, 
the registration of shipping. He found 
that under the Merchant Shipping Act, 
if a ship was sold, the registration fee 
was 1s.; and any person wishing to 
transfer or mortgage the ship by the 
payment of another shilling, and placing 
a penny receipt stamp on the document, 
could get it registered, and that was 
recognized in any Court in England as a 
first or second mortgage as the case 
might be. When the ship was sold 
that registration was the only record 
looked to. He did not wish to enter 
into the various topics which had been 
raised by the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man who had just spoken (Colonel 
Makins), but only threw out these sug- 
gestions in the hope that they might be 
of some practical use. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
should not have taken part in this de- 
bate — believing it to be one proper 
to be confined to hon. Members pro- 
fessionally conversant with the subject- 
matter of it—but for the fact that the 
hon. and learned Member for Lincoln 
(Mr. J. Hinde Palmer) had imported a 
totally different tone into the discussion 
by bringing in the question of primo- 
geniture. Primogeniture was a long 


word, very useful for a hustings speech 
in that its meaning was not generally 
known, and that it had a sonorous 
ring; but it should not have been used 
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in so vague a way in the House of Com- 
mons by so old and experienced a 
Member as the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Lincoln. When he talked of 
primogeniture he meant real estate 
intestacy. He had himself more than 
once led the opposition to the change, 
and with varying success; and then he well 
remembered the Attorney General of the 
day rushing in from one of the Courts 
and addressing the House in his wig 
and gown for the purpose of making 
an impassioned protest against the 
alteration. That hon. and learned 
Gentleman was now Lord Chancellor ; 
and until Lord Selborne answered Sir 
Roundell Palmer he must continue to 
regard the question as an open one. 
That being so, what right had the hon. 
and learned Member for Lincoln to 
speak on the question as though he were 
spokesman on behalf of the Govern- 
ment? His speech might be regarded 
as the little whistling wind which came 
before the great storm and warned the 
traveller to wrap his cloak around him. 
The hon. and learned Member lectured 
his on. Friend the Member for East 
Sussex, andthe hon. and learned Member 
who seconded the Motion; and, in effect, 
asked them how they dared to raise the 
question when a paternal and beneficent 
Government were sitting on and hatching 
it, intending to produce something 
wonderful next year? As to his hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
South Essex’s (Colonel Makins’s) Al- 
gerian experiences, he must point out 
that there was no profession in France 
exactly analogous to our solicitor. 

Mr. HOPWOOD rose to Order. 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that 
the Question before the House was 
that the Motion be by leave withdrawn. 
The right hon. Gentleman was entitled 
to speak on that Question, -but was 
bound to confine himself to the substance 
of it. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE would only 
add to what he had already said, that 
he could not admit that cheapening land 
transfer, whatever might be its advan- 
tages, would be certain to promote the 
sub-division of estates; for, as a rule, 
the broad estate would follow the 
heavy purse. The poorer proprietor in 
many cases held on to his land because 
its transfer was expensive and difficult ; 
if the transfer was made cheap and easy, 
the temptation put in the way of the 
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small proprietor to part with that land 
would be irresistible. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Eart PERCY, in rising to move for 
the appointment of a Select Committee 

“To inquire into the number, situation, and 
condition of the various ancient British, Celtic, 
Roman, Runic, Danish, or Saxon Monuments in 
the United Kingdom which are of interest from 
a scientific, antiquarian, or historical point of 
view, and to report what legislative measures 
(if any), are necessary for their preservation,” 
said, that it would be in the recol- 
lection of a good many hon. Members 
that at the commencement of the 
last Parliament Sir John Lubbock, 
whom they all very much regretted not 
seeing among them, and whose return 
he hoped before long they would all on 
both sides welcome, introduced a Bill 
for the Preservation of Ancient Monu- 
ments. The measure met with much 
opposition, for which he (Earl Percy) 
felt himself to be, in some degree, 
responsible, its opponents feeling that 
they had not sufficientinformation before 
them to justify legislation on a subject 
of such importance. Before passing 
legislation of a novel character, the 
House ought to have the fullest infor- 
mation as to the number of monuments 
and the extent of property that would 
be affected. One proposal of a novel 
character in the Bill of last Session was 
that of giving compulsory powers to 
take property from individuals for other 
than purely utilitarian purposes. No 
one on his side of the House would re- 
gard too lightly the monuments of the 
past, or undervalue the historical and 
antiquarian interests which attached to 
them; but they were also bound to 
guard against the thin end of the wedge 
being inserted in our legislation without 
full inquiry into the merits of such a 
question. He was told that measures of 
a similar kind had been tried in foreign 
countries, and that the expectations of 
the promoters had not been realized. 
Such changes in the Bill of last Session 
were assented to that opposition was 
withdrawn; but in the other House the 
Bili was referred to a Select Committee, 
and that seemed to show that there was 
still room for further inquiry. It was 
felt the rights of way to monuments 
would have involved an unnecessary 
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interference with the enjoyment of pro- 
perty ; and that ought, if possible, to be 
avoided. The name of a right hon. 
and learned Gentleman on the Trea- 
sury Bench (Mr. Osborne Morgan) was 
on the back. of the Bill last year; that 
right hon. Gentleman, therefore, must 
be anxious that a Bill should be passed, 
and he might well consider whether he 
would not facilitate the attainment of 
that object by thorough investigation. 
If there had been inquiry in the first 
instance, he believed that a measure 
would have been passed by this time. 
The Government would have to contri- 
bute to the outlay to be incurred; and, 
therefore, it ought to be proved that the 
expenditure was to be incurred for an 
educational, rather than a sentimental 
purpose. He was rather surprised that 
more monuments were scheduled in 
England than in Scotland or Ireland. 
In the absence from the House of Sir 
John Lubbock, he believed he was pro- 
moting the passing of a measure with 
which that hon. Gentleman’s name was 
identified. He would readily consent 
to any verba! alterations in the Motion 
onthe Paper. The noble Earl concluded 
by moving for the appointment of the 
Committee of which he had given Notice. 

Mr. WHITWELL, in seconding the 
Motion, said, he did so with the under- 
standing that its terms should be verbally 
altered, so as to somewhat enlarge the 
scope of reference to the Committee. 
He believed that if the subject were 
referred to a Select Committee it would 
be found that several most interesting 
objects for preservation had dropped out 
of the notice of those who had prepared 
the present Schedule. In his opinion, a 
Select Committee would be the best means 
for carrying out the object which Sir 
John Lubbock had in view. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the number, situation, and condi- 
tion of the various ancient British, Celtic, 
Roman, Runic, Danish, or Saxon Monuments 
in the United Kingdom which are of interest 
from a scientific, antiquarian, or historical point 
of view, and to report what legislative measures 
(if any) are necessary for their preservation.”’— 
(Earl Perey.) 


Mr. ARTHUR PEEL opposed the 
Motion on behalf of the Government. 
Anyone reading the Motion of the noble 


Lord, and remembering the course he 
had taken with reference to the Bill of 
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Sir John Lubbock, must feel that the 
noble Lord would himself be the greatest 
opponent of such a grees The noble 
Lord who was said by the right hon. 
Member who sat next to him (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) to be an obstructor of 
that Bill, had stated, no later than Feb- 
ruary last, that, owing to the modifica- 
tions made in it, his objections were re- 
moved; and that, considering the ma- 
jorities in favour of the Bill, he should 
withdraw his opposition and allow the 
Bill to pass. That Bill was originally 
referred to a Select Committee, and the 
Schedule which enumerated the monu- 
ments to be preserved: had been exa- 
mined by the Royal Society of Anti- 
quaries. He, therefore, could not see 
what object would be gained by another 
Committee traversing the same ground. 
A full inquiry had taken place into the 
nature of the monuments, and the neces- 
sity of preserving them. At all events, 
it would be better to defer any action 
till the return of Sir John Lubbock, who 
would be able to maintain his own Bill. 

Mr. BARING thought the object of 
the noble Lord, who had always opposed 
Sir John Lubbock’s Bill under one pre- 
text or another, was to forestall the hon. 
Baronet in reference to this subject. He 
thought they would do well to wait for 
a week or a fortnight until Sir John 
Lubbock, who had bestowed more care 
and thought on the subject than any 
person in the House, should once more 
be among them. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCOK said, 
he had always objected to the principle 
of the measure, and would continue to 
do so. He understood, from the speech 
of the Under Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government intended to sup- 
port it. It was right that hon. Gen- 
tlemen who were not Members of the 
late Parliament should know that the 
Bill was opposed by the then Govern- 
ment on the ground ‘that the measure 
eould not be carried into effect without a 
very large expenditure of public money, 
which they, as guardians of the finances 
of the country, did not conceive them- 
selves entitled to incur. The opinion of 
the House was against them, and the 
Bill was carried through the House in 
spite of their opposition. It was an 


open question, however, and he ven- 
tured to state that the Bill either went 
too far, or did not go far enough. If a 
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Bill on this subject was introduced, it 
ought to be a whole and entire measure, 
which dealt with the question in a satis- 
factory manner. He ventured to say 
that the most interesting monuments in 
this country were not included in the 
Schedule of Sir John Lubbock’s Bill. 
When he addressed the House against 
the measure, he urged, among. other 
things, that the only perfect specimen 
of Roman remains, the New Port Gate- 
way at Lincoln, was not included; and 
Sir John Lubbock’s answer was that it 
was not included because it would cost 
toomuch money. What happened when 
the Bill was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee? He would not like to use any 
un-Parliamentary language with regard 
to the proceedings of that Committee ; 
but they were well described as nothing 
at all. When it was proposed that evi- 
dence should be gone into as to the pro- 
per monuments to be included in the 
Schedule, the Committee by a majority 
excluded that evidence. That was a 
sufficient reason why the proposition of 
his noble Friend should be accepted. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, that 
as his name was on the back of Sir John 
Lubbock’s Bill, he must enter his pro- 
test against the course now taken by the 
noble Lord opposite (Earl Perey). To 
judge from the speech of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had just 
spoken (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck), one 
would have thought that it was a new 
Bill. But it had been read in the House 
a second time 11 times, it had been 
passed by a large majority, and on one 
occasion was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman said that that Committee 
had done nothing at all. He (Mr. 
Osborne Morgan) was a Member of the 
Committee, and he begged to differ from 
theright hon.andlearned Gentleman. The 
Committee considered the Bill most care- 
fully, and though it was true they did not 
take evidence, the reason was because none 
was wanted. When the Bill was pass- 
ing through the House every source of 
information was exhausted, and every- 
thing that could be said upon it was 
said. There was, therefore, in his opi- 
nion, no reason whatever why they should 
accept the Motion before the House. If 
a Committee were appointed no new in- 
formation was likely to be received. 

Mr. MACARTNEY, as one of those 
who had always opposed the Bill, was 
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of opinion that the matter had better be 
referred to a Select Committee. The 
measure had been brought forward from 
the first on the ground that the monu- 
ments to be preserved were in actual 
danger of being destroyed by their 
owners; but in all the discussions on 
the subject it had never been stated that 
any of the monuments, with the excep- 
tion of Czesar’s Camp, ran the least risk 
of destruction. It would be interesting 
to know whether, since the first intro- 
duction of the Bill, the existence of any 
of the monuments in the Schedule had 
ever been imperilled. That considera- 
tion alone was a sufficient argument for 
the appointment of a Select Committee, 
though there were also other reasons of 
the most cogent kind. The right hon. 
and learned Member for Whitehaven 
(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) had stated 
that no evidence had been taken before 
the former Committee ; and, if that were 
so, he was unable to discover the prin- 
ciples upon which that Committee had 
formed its opinion. It seemed to him 
that if they obtained no evidence they 
might as well neverhave been appointed. 
He was not in the least unwilling to see 
the ancient monuments of the country 
preserved ; indeed, his main objection to 
the Bill was that, while it would fail to 
secure its object, it would effectually 
deprive the owners of ancient monu- 
ments of the power of preserving them. 
The appointment of a Committee would, 
he believed, economize the time of the 
House and be the means of procuring 
indispensable information. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE looked more 
favourably upon the intentions of the pro- 
posal of his noble Friend (Earl Percy), 
and treated it as a means of reconciling 
his present with his former attitude on 
the subject. He would not, therefore, 
criticize his noble Friend very severely, 
but would explain his reasons for not 
thinking the appointment of a Select 
Committee desirable. Last Session, the 
Bill, on which he took a great and direct 
interest, inasmuch as his name had been 
continuously on the back of it since its 
first introduction, had been a source of 
deep regret to all its supporters; be- 
cause, after making friends on the Trea- 
sury Bench, and after having been read 
a second time in “another place,” it 
had been referred to a Committee, and 
might probably have become law, but 
for a little event that happened in Easter 
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week. When Sir John Lubbock re- 
turned to the House he believed the 
present Parliament would be able to give 
a good account of the measure. The 
Bill did not involve any dangerous in- 
vasion of property. It was, in reality, an 
ultra-Conservative measure—it sought 
to preserve monuments even against 
the ignorant recklessness of an owner. 
Monuments contained in gentlemen’s 
private grounds and parks were excepted 
from its operation. It was, perhaps, 
weak to make that exception, because a 
person might make ducks and drakes of 
a very valuable monument if it was on 
the outskirts of a swampy field with a 
few alders in it which the man was 
pleased to call his park. With regard 
to the Schedule, if they had waited until 
they had a perfect list of everything in 
the United Kingdom which ought to be 
kept, of course, no Bill could ever have 
been brought in. The list, so to speak, 
was typical. It was founded on the 
learning of Sir John Lubbock in a 
branch of antiquities as to which he 
stood supreme, probably in England, 
and certainly in the House of Commons. 
The Committee on the measure had an 
Instruction to take evidence, and after 
considering what their Instruction meant, 
they came to the decision, which he be- 
lieved was a just one, that they were not 
to go as a roving commission over Eng- 
land, but if anybody thought himself 
aggrieved by the Schedule, he might ap- 
pear before them and would receive a fair 
hearing. Mr. Drax, the owner of what 
was called Cezesar’s Camp at Wimbledon, 
claimed to be heard by counsel, and was 
so heard. His counsel asked what was 
the use of preserving that to which Mr. 
Drax had done all the mischief that 
could be done, and averred that it was 
not Ceesar’s Camp, and that no Roman 
‘‘Ceesar’? could have been there, be- 
eause the original Julius Cesar was 
never there. The Committee said— 
‘Even if any terrible mischief has been 
done, let it stand in the Schedule as a 
monument of the necessity for such a 
Bill, and let it show that Casar’s Camp 
might have been saved if such a measure 
had been law some time ago.” Both 
sides of the House, by a conspicuous 
majority, adopted the Bill, when the Com- 
mittee brought -it up. Later on further 
modifications were made in it to meet the 
objections of his noble Friend. For these 
reasons, he must continue to urge on the 
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Government to take the measure in 
hand. There was nothing in it of a 
Party question, and he hoped the Go- 
vernment itself would deal with the sub- 
ject. He did not think that the Com- 
mittee would be of any service, since the 
time at its disposal in the present Session 
was so short. He thought a Royal Com- 
mission would be preferable to a Select 
Committee, because it would be com- 
posed of persons better qualified to deal 
with the subject, and would be able to 
continue its investigations irrespective 
of the period of the Session. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, that 
the question had been before the House 
for some years, and that he took much 
interest in it, not only from a public 
point of view, but from private associa- 
tions, and he contended that it should be 
referred to a Select Committee. One 
reason which, perhaps, chiefly influenced 
him was this—that he was much disap- 
pointed to find that the proposal to give 
a controlling power to a Scotch Board, 
as well as to the Trustees of the British 
Museum, had been ignored in the House 
of Lords, and before the Bill became law 
he should like to see them inserted. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
I beg to move the adjournment of the 
debate. 

Mr. COOPE seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Lord Randolph Churchill.) 


Mr. BARING said, they had already 
had along discussion on this subject. If 
they were to adjourn then, they would, 
probably, only have the same discussion 
on another occasion, and that would be 
wasting the time of the House. He 
thought it would be better to give a 
little more time to the matter, and to 
finish the discussion that evening. For 
those reasons he was opposed to the ad- 
journment at that time. 

Eart PERCY said, he should be sorry 
if the House decided to adjourn the 
debate. He hoped that the line which 
had been taken by hon. Members upon 
the other side of the House in endea- 
vouring to stop discussion upon that sub- 
ject would not be made into a precedent. 
The debate had been conducted in a 
porerny bond fide manner. It had not 

een introduced at any undue length, 
and had been supported and argued 
fairly. No doubt, hon. Members upon 
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the other side wished to get to another 
measure ; but he trusted that it was not 
to be laid down in the House in future 
that a subject which was introduced 
and discussed in a perfectly bond fide 
manner was not to be listened to. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that if hon. 
Members opposite were anxious to reach 
another measure, their object would be 
better attained by listening patiently to 
the observations which were made on 
this subject. In his opinion, the hon. 
Members who had spoken on this matter 
had stated their case very fairly ; and if 
they had occupied a long time in doing 
so it was owing to the interruptions 
they had met with. If an hon. Member 
began a sentence, and before he had 
pronounced three words he was inter- 
rupted by cries of ‘ Divide! divide!” 
of course he took about 20 minutes to 
say what he would otherwise have said 
in two. He agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Essex (Mr. Baring) that 
it would be much better to take a divi- 
sion upon this subject that evening than 
to postpone it to a future day and again 
to have a discussion of several hours. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
the course taken by hon. Members op- 
posite might suit their present purpose ; 
but it did not add to the dignity of Par- 
liament. The Forms of the House com- 
pelled him to employ suppositions, so 
he would assume, for one moment, 
that the mantle of Sir John Lubbock 
had fallen upon some hon. Member upon 
this side of the House, and a Bill which 
was only printed that morning was at- 
tempted to be passed post-haste, what 
would be the comments made? Or let 
them assume that it was any other Bill 
of more importance than the one he had 
mentioned, and which excited a great 
deal of feeling on both sides of the 
House, would it be right to endeavour 
to cut its discussion short? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that he must 
request the right hon. Gentleman to 
confine his observations to the substan- 
tive Motion before the House. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, in 
deference to the Chair, he recurred to 
the Motion of the noble Earl. It was 
on a question which had excited much 
interest, and many Members desired to 
have this subject fully and fairly dis- 
cussed. Some hon. Members on the 
opposite side of the House, for some 
reasons of their own, had endeavoured 
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to cut short a most legitimate, and, so 
far as this side of the House was con- 
cerned, a most good-tempered debate. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes, 177 ; Noes, 
78: Majority99. (Div. List No. 6.) 


Debate adjourned till Friday. 


KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT ROOMS 
(HOUSE OF COMMONS). 


APPOINTMENT AND NOMINATION OF 
COMMITTEE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Standing Committee be appointed 
to control the arrangements of the Kitchen 
and Refreshment Rooms in the Department of 
the Serjeant at Arms attending this House.””— 
(Sir William Dyke.) 


Mr. MACARTNEY said, that he 
should like to know whether he should 
be in Order in mentioning a matter 
under the jurisdiction of the Committee, 
for, otherwise, he must move the ad- 
journment of the House for that pur- 
pose ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that if the hon. 
Member desired to make any obser- 
vations relevant to the subject before 
the House he would be in Order in 
doing so. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that for 
several years past hon. Members of that 
House had experienced great inconve- 
nience from the limited accommodation 
provided for smoking. The custom of 
smoking was pretty universal; but the 
space allotted for that purpose in the 
House was very restricted. If it were 
entirely devoted to the use of hon. 
Members it might be sufficient ; but hon. 
Members were allowed to bring their 
friends into the room, and it frequently 
occurred that one hon. Member had as 
many as four or five friends with him, 
and then, if six or seven hon. Members 
were present, it was all the room could 
accommodate. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that he rose 
to Order. He wished to ask whether 
the allocation of the rooms in that 
building was not a matter totally dis- 
tinct from the functions of the Com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
Member for Tyrone (Mr. Macartney) 
was entitled to address the House upon 
the question which he brought forward. 


Mr. Beresford Hope 
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The observations which he was making, 
however, were not quite relevant to the 
question, and he must ask him to con- 
fine himself to the subject actually be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that he be- 
lieved the Committee was appointed to 
superintend the refreshments of the 
House, and refreshments were taken in 
the Smoking Room, sometimes of a very 
stimulating kind. What he wished to 
say was that if the Committee directed 
their attention to this matter it would 
be a great advantage to hon. Members 
of that House. 

Cotonrt MAKINS said, that he had 
gathered from the ruling of Mr. Speaker 
that the observations of his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Macartney) were not out of Order. 
He would wish to support what he had 
stated with regard to the serious want 
of adequate accommodation both for 
hon. Members and their friends in the 
Smoking Room downstairs. He him- 
self had been debarred from making 
use of the Smoking Room solely in con- 
sequence of the crowded state in which 
he repeatedly found it. It was crowded, 
not with hon. Members, for whose use 
he imagined it was intended, but 
crowded by strangers, friends, probably, 
of hon. Members, and properly in- 
troduced into that portion of the build- 
ing. But their presence in the Smoking 
Room rendered it quite impossible for 
hon. Members to discuss, as they might 
desire to do whilst taking refreshment, 
questions which might afterwards arise 
in debate in that House. It must be 
apparent to hon. Members how exceed- 
ingly difficult it was for them to go 
downstairs into the Smoking Room, and 
to confer upon questions which would 
afterwards arise in debate, in the pre- 
sence of strangers whose interest in the 
subjects, through their not being Mem- 
bers of the House, it was difficult 
adequately to estimate. That was one 
question which would arise for the con- 
sideration of the Committee. But there 
was another question which, he took it, 
came entirely within the terms of Re- 
ference, and that was the quality of the 
articles supplied for the use of hon. 
Members in the Smoking Room. He 
was not to be nominated a Member of 
that Committee; and, therefore, he 
should not have an opportunity of lay- 
ing his views on the subject before them. 
The present was the only occasion which 
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he could take of doing so. The com- 
plaints with regard to the quality of the 
articles supplied in the Smoking Room 
were numerous, and he thought well 
founded. There was also another com- 
plaint with reference to the question of 
attendance. It frequently happened 
that those who had ordered some light 
refreshment such as tea and coffee in 
the Smoking Room had to wait eight, 
ten, or fifteen minutes before they were 
supplied with the beverage which they re- 
quired. He wasnotgoing to conclude with 
a Motion ; but as that was the only occa- 
sion on which he could bring the matter 
before the Committee, he hoped that 
hon. Members opposite would not grudge 
him a few minutes for the discussion of 
a question of such vital importance to 
the comfort of hon. Members. There 
was also another point to which he 
wished to call attention. He wished to 
point out that the name of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Kent, who ap- 
peared as one of those proposed for the 
Committee, was not actually stated. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the Motion 
before the House was as to the appoint- 
ment of the Committee, and not as to 
the hon. Members who should compose 
it. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Standing Committee appointed, “to control 
the arrangements of the Kitchen and Refresh- 
ment Rooms, in the department of the Serjeant 
at Arms attending this House: ’”’—Mr. Apam, 
Sir Epmunp Firmer, Sir Wirt1am Dyxe, Mr. 
Epwarps, Sir Gasrie, Goipney, Sir ArTHUR 
Hayter, Lord Kenstncron, Mr. Munrz, Mr. 
Ricuarp Power, Mr. Mavrice Brooks, Sir 
Henry Wo.rr, Lord Henry Tuynne, and 
Mr. Monx :—Five to be the quorum. 


FISHING VESSELS (REGULATION 8 AS TO 
LIGHTS). 
Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the objections urged by persons connected with 


fishing industries against the new Regulations 
as to Lights for Fishing Vessels.” — (Mr. 


Ashley.) 
And, on June 1, Committee nominated as 
follows: — Lord Etcno, Mr. Brrxseck, Mr. 


Murray, Earl Percy, Mr. Norwoop, Sir 
Epwarp Warkxin, Sir Joun Sr. Ausyn, Mr. 
JosepH Prasz, Mr. Byrne, Mr. WaAtter 
James, and Mr. Asutzry:—Power to send for 
persons, papers, and records; Three to be the 
quorum. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS. 


Select Committee appointed, “to whom shall 
be referred all Petitions presented to the House, 
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with the exception of such as relate to Private 
Bills; and that such Committee do classify and 
prepare abstracts of the same, in such form and 
manner as shall appear to them best. suited to , 
convey to the House all requisite information — 
respecting their contents, and do report the 
same from time to time to the House; and that 
the reports of the Committee do set forth the 
number of signatures to each Petition only in 
respect to those signatures to which addresses 
are affixed:—And that such Committee have 
power to direct the printing in extenso of such 
Petitions, or of such parts of Petitions, as shall 
appear to require it :—And that such Committee 
have power to report their opinion and observa- 
tions thereupon to the House :’”—Sir Cuar.zs 
Forster, The O’Donocuvr, Mr. O’Conor, Mr. 
M‘Lacan, Mr. Cavenpish Bentinck, Mr. 
ReeinaLtp Yorke, Sir Cuartes Russet1, Vis- 
count Newport, Mr. Mutnotianp, Marquess 
of Tavistock, Mr. Cuartes Tennant, Mar- 
quess of Starrorp, Mr. Hansury-Tracy, Mr. 
Lowruer, and Colonel Dicny:—Three to be 
the quorum.—(Sir Charles Forster.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(EASTBOURNE, &C.) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hrszerr, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Local Government 
District of Eastbourne, the Improvement Act 
District of Herne Bay, the Local Government 
Districts of Northwich and Pudsey, the Im- 
provement Act District of Ramsgate, and the 
Local Government District of West Ham, or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Hisperr and 
Mr. Dopson. 


Billpresented, and read the firsttime. [Bill189.] 


SAVINGS BANKS BILL. 


Resolutions [May 24] reported, and agreed to: 
—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Grap- 
stonE, Mr. Fawcerr, and Lord Frepericx 
CAVENDISH. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 188. ] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o’clock till 
Thursday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 27th May, 1880. 


MINUTES. ]—Toox tue Oatu—Several Lords. 
Pusuic Biri—First Reading—Burials (73). 
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NEW PEERS. 


The Right Honourable Edward Lord 
Skelmersdale having been created Earl 
of Lathom in the county palatine of 
Lancaster—Was (in the usual manner) 
introduced. 

George Watson Lord Sondes having 
been created Viscount Throwley in.the 
county of Kent and Earl Sondes of Lees 
Court in the said county—Was (in the 
usual manner) introduced. 

The Right Honourable Robert Lowe 
having been created Viscount Sher- 
brooke of Sherbrooke in the county of 
Surrey—Was (in the usual manner) in- 
troduced. 

The Right Honourable William Fran- 
cis Cowper-Temple having been created 
Baron Mount-Temple of Mount-Temple 
in the county of Sligo—Was (in the 
usual manner) introduced. 

The Right Honourable Edward Hu- 
gessen Knatchbull - Hugessen having 
been created Baron Brabourne of Bra- 
bourne in the county of Kent—Was (in 
the usual manner) introduced. 


BURIALS BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I rise in fulfilment of the pro- 
mise made in Her Majesty’s gracious 
Speech from the Throne to submit to 
your Lordships a measure to put an end 
to the controversies which have arisen 
with respect to burials in churchyards 
and cemeteries. My Lords, it is a dif- 
ficult subject; and I cannot anticipate 
anything like universal agreement upon 
it; but there are two points on which, 
unless I greatly deceive myself, it is not 
likely that there will be any difference 
of opinion. One is that it is desirable 
that this controversy, always of a pain- 
ful character, should be terminated, 
and that some settlement should be 
arrived at; and the other is this—that 
the present state of the law relating to 
burials is anomalous and unsatisfactory, 
and one which cannot safely—I had 
almost said cannot possibly—be allowed 
to exist any longer. My Lords, what 
is that state of the law? It is this, 
and I venture to call it an anachron- 
ism, a contradiction of the times in 
which we live. There is a civil right 
of universal necessity and of great im- 
portance, a right of burial; and that 
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is fettered by conditions which are eccle- 
siastical, and which affect large numbers 
of Her Majesty’s subjects in a manner 
inconsistent with the principles and prac- 
tice of religious liberty. When the case 
is so stated there can be no difference 
of opinion, at least upon this point— 
that such a state of the law ought no 
longer to be allowed to exist. I have 
said—and it is, no doubt, the foundation 
upon which I proceed—that there is a 
civil right of burial belonging to all 
Her Majesty’s subjects in this country. 
I know that there are persons who have 
sometimes taken upon themselves to 
controvert that statement of the law, 
acting under a belief which is based 
upon a misunderstanding of some scat- 
tered phrases which are to be found in a 
few of the books upon this subject. I 
do not, however, anticipate that anyone 
really acquainted with legal doctrines 
and principles will dispute my statement 
that the right to which I have referred 
does exist, and that it isa civil anda 
temporal right, given by the custom of 
the Realm, and bythe Common Law to all 
Her Majesty’s subjects. If it would not 
detain your Lordships too long, I could 
quote from many ancient and undoubted 
authorities—from Bishop Gibson, from 
decisions of the Common Law Courts, 
and from decisions of that great Eccle- 
siastical Judge, Lord Stowell; but all 
that learning may be found digested in 
a well-known book, Burn’s Ecclesiastical 
Law. Sir William Scott, in 1820, re- 
ferred to these authorities, and asserted 
that the absolute right extended as far as, 
but probably extended no further than, 
mere interment of the corpse in the 
churchyard—that is to say, in conse- 
crated ground. ‘This law is not only 
established by the custom of the Realm, 
and bythe Common Law, but it rests upon 
natural necessity and legal obligation. 
In one of the cases decided early in the 
last century, the law was enforced 
against a clergyman by the Court of 
King’s Bench, by whom it was said that 
if that right did not exist there would 
be no place where a man who was not a 
landowner could be buried; and it was 
laid down by that Court, on more than 
one occasion, that a clergyman who re- 
fused burial to any parishioner was 
liable not only to ecclesiastical censure 
but to civil penalties, and might be pro- 
ceeded against by indictment or informa- 
tion. Every householder is by law re- 
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sponsible for the burial of any person 
dying within his house, under penalties, 
and for taking the body to the church- 
yard when there is no other lawful place, 
and every clergyman obstructing the 
burial in the churchyard is also liable 
to penalties. It is sometimes said that 
the churchyard is the clergyman’s free- 
hold ; but the clergyman only represents 
the property in the land in his corporate 
and official character in trust for others ; 
and a learned civilian of the last century, 
whose opinion is quoted as an authority 
in Dr. Phillimore’s edition of Burn’s 
Ecclesiastical Law, stated that the surface 
of the churchyard alone belonged to the 
clergyman, and that the interior part of 
the ground belonged to the parishioners 
for the purpose of burial. That view of 
the law has been enforced over and over 
again by statute. In 1808 a statute 
was passed with reference to the burial 
of the bodies of persons who had lost 
their lives through ships being wrecked 
at sea and which had been cast on shore, 
. by which it was enacted that, without 
any inquiry as to religion or to nation- 
ality, they should be buried in the 
churchyard of the parish within which 
they were cast on shore. By another 
enactmentin 1844, for the burial of poor 
persons in the receipt of parochial relief, 
it is provided that, without inquiry into 
their creed or whether they were or were 
not capable by ecclesiastical law of hay- 
ing the Service of the Church of England 
read over them, they shall all be buried 
in the churchyard of the parish in which 
they were chargeable, or in which they 
may die. There are by ecclesiastical law 
three classes of cases in which the Burial 
Service of the Church of England can- 
not be performed over the bodies of per- 
sons who are buried. In the first place, 
there is the class of excommunicated 
persons, to which I need not now more 
particularly refer, as the punishment of 
excommunication has fallen into disuse. 
Then there is the classof unbaptized per- 
sons; and, thirdly, there is the class of 
those unhappy persons who die by their 
own hands. With regard to the class of 
unbaptized persons, it includes not only 
those who by the negligence of their 
parents or otherwise die in infancy with- 
out being baptized, but also the numer- 
ous and important denomination of pro- 
fessing Christians in this country who 
call themselves Baptists, who do not ad- 
minister the rite of baptism to children 
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before they come to years of discretion, 
and among whom many remain unbap- 
tized after they have grown up, and are 
sometimes admitted, though unbaptized, 
to full Communion. The Society of 
Friends also does not regard baptism 
as necessary. By the ecclesiastical law 
of the country the whole of this numer- 
ous and important class of persons who 
may die unbaptized are incapable of 
having the Burial Service of the Church 
of England performed over their bodies, 
although they have a settled legal title 
to be buried in the churchyard—a legal 
title which was definitely settled a cen- 
tury and a half ago by the Court of 
King’s Bench, in the case of the Vicar 
of Daventry, who had refused to allow 
the body of a woman of the Baptist 
persuasion to be buried in the church- 
yard on the ground that she was unbap- 
tized. The principle on which he pro- 
ceeded was, indeed, the denial of the 
validity of lay baptism —a question 
since ruled against his view by the Eccle- 
siastical Courts. But the Court of King’s 
Bench, while compelling him to allow 
the interment—which he did, without 
any service—treated the point as to 
baptism, and the question whether she 
was entitled to the ministrations of the 
Church, as merely spiritual matters, of 
which a temporal Court could not take 
cognizance. With regard to the case 
of those unhappy persons who die by 
their own hands, your Lordships know 
that until lately there was a barbarous 
custom, by which a person against 
whom a Coroner’s Jury had returned 
a verdict of felo-de-se was to be buried 
in the public highway, with indig- 
nities which I cannot bring myself 
more particularly to mention. This in- 
decent state of things was altered in 
1823, when Parliament enacted that the 
bodies of those unhappy persons should 
be buried by order of the Cordner in the 
churchyard after the hour of sunset, of 
course without the Service of the Church. 
My Lords, it appears to me that nothing 
could be more emphatic than the manner 


‘in which the Legislature has, by these 


several enactments, placed itsstamp upon 
the doctrine that there is an absolute 
and indefeasible right of burial in the 
churchyard which belongs to . every 
citizen of this country, without dis- 
tinction of Church or Creed. That-being 
so, I now come to the question of the 
conditions under which that admitted 
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civil right of every citizen of this country 
is granted by law; and when I state those 
conditions, I think that it will be appa- 
rent to everybody that there is now no 
alternative but either to take away the 
right altogether or to alter the condi- 
tions under which it is granted. One of 
these conditions is that the right of burial 
in the churchyard must be coupled with 
the performance over the body of the 
Burial Service of the Church of England 
in every case in which the ecclesiastical 
law permits that service to be used. 
Another is that, unless the ecclesiastical 
law permits that Service to be used, the 
interment must take place without any 
religious solemnity. As long as a de- 
ceased person was living, his civil rights 
and privileges were free from all eccle- 
siastical control; he was not compelled 
to accept any of the Services of the 
Church; but the moment he died—not 
he, indeed, for he had passed to a region 
where, happily, such questions are un- 
known, but his surviving relatives who 
shared his principles and feelings on 
religious matters, and have the same 
civil rights, are told—‘‘ Here your reli- 
gious liberty stops ; you must bury your 
deceased relative in the churchyard if you 
can find no other place ’’—which is not 
always possible, owing to distance and 
other reasons—‘“‘ and if he is buried in 
the churchyard you must do so either in 
silence in the one case, or with the Ser- 
vice of the Church in the other.” I 
am satisfied that there is an essential 
inconsistency in that state of the law, 
that it is not capable of argumentative 
defence, and must be altered in one direc- 
tion or the other. And I do not believe 
that there will be found, if they speak 
their real minds, many Members of your 
Lordships’ House, or many educated 
persons or thinking men in any class of 
society, who do not feel this to be a true 
and real grievance. When my noble 
Friend (Earl Granville) brought this 
question forward in 1876 he quoted the 
words of a Prelate whom, when he lived, 
we all admired, and many of us loved, 
and who was generally admitted to be 
one of the chief pillars of the Church 
—I mean Bishop Wilberforce, then of 
Winchester. I may be excused for read- 
ing again the words which were then 
read, and which, probably, may not be 
in the memories of many of your Lord- 
ships. Speaking on the 20th of June, 
1871, the right rev. Prelate said— 


The Lord Chancellor, 
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‘‘Tt was a great hardship to those who dis- 
sented from the Church of England, and who 
objected to the Services used by the Church over 
the dead, that they should be in any way com- 
pelled, as the condition of a parishioner’s right 
to be buried in the churchyard, to have that 
Service read at the burial. f he were a 
conscientious Dissenter, and disapproved of the 
Burial Service of the Church of England, he 
should feel it a hard thing to be obliged, on 
bearing the body of his child to its last resting. 
place, to have a Service read of which he dis- 
approved, and which was repugnant to his feel- 
ings. The Dissenters had a real grievance, 
which it was the duty of Parliament to redress.” 
—([8 Hansard, cevii. 293.] 


I myself, on the same occasion, read 
words to exactly the same effect, which 
had been published in a leading journal 
by Mr. Ridley, who was at that time 
acting as Secretary to a Society which 
had been formed for the purpose of re- 
sisting the Bill introduced in the House 
of Commons by Mr. Osborne Morgan. 
Mr. Ridley said he thought there was 
a real grievance; though his mode of 
dealing with it would have been dif- 
ferent from that suggested by Mr. 
Morgan. Not long since, a near rela- 
tive of a noble Friend whom I see 
before me (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) introduced a Bill in the other 
House on this subject—I allude to Mr. 
Balfour, the Member for Hertford, a 
man of great ability and promise of dis- 
tinction, who is likely to take a leading 
position on the Conservative side of the 
House of Commons. Mr. Balfour, in 
his speech, distinctly admitted the exist- 
ence of a serious grievance, «nd I believe 
there are very few people who are not 
conscious of it in their hearts. I need 
not go further, except to say that some 
persons have endeavoured, not to deny 
the existence of a grievance, but to ex- 
tenuate its importance and gravity by 
saying that it is small, diminishing, and 
soon. I, on the other hand, think that 
the Parliamentary history of the ques- 
tion shows that this grievance is far 
from being either small or diminish- 
ing; and, further, I do not think that 
any grievance, whatever its. nature may 
be, which depends upon principle, can 
ever merit such a description. It cer- 
tainly is not so regarded by those af- 
fected by it; and in this particular case 
the persons affected are a very numer- 
ous, important, and powerful class of 
Her Majesty’s subjects. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that a grievance 
may not be felt by great numbers of 
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persons who, nevertheless, submit to the 
law as it stands, and accept the condi- 
tions which the law imposes upon them, 
rather than, at a time of mourning and 
distress, when the best feelings of our 
nature are stirred to their foundations, 
enter into the region of religious or 
theological strife. I should like to 
know what any of your Lordships would 
feel in similar circumstances if the case 
were reversed, and the power of pre- 
scribing particular rites of burial, or 
otherwise denying all liberty of devotion 
in your churchyards, were vested in the 
Roman Catholics, or in any body of Pro- 
testant Dissenters from whose views you 
conscientiously dissented. What I think 
likely is, that you would submit and 
endure rather than raise a question and 
stir up strife over the dead body of 
your wife, sister, brother, parent, or 
child. But would you feel the sense 
of wrong and grievance which such a 
state of things imposed upon you to 
be the less because you submitted to 
it? Instances have from time to time 
come to our knowledge of persons who 
have endeavoured, sometimes at the 
risk of very indecent and miserable 
scenes, to escape from this state of the 
law. Sir Morton Peto mentioned, some 
years ago, a case of certain Primitive 
Methodists in Norfolk who had been 
perro by a clergyman because, 
aving said prayers up to the entrance 
to the aesieioaet, but not beyond it, 
and having committed their dead to the 
ground, at the close of the Church Ser- 
vice they sang over the grave a hymn 
which was, in itself, perfectly unobjec- 
tionable. He, at the same time, men- 
tioned instances in which a great and 
trying inconvenience had been submitted 
to by members of the Baptist body rather 
than endure the existing state of the law ; 
that of having to carry their dead to long 
distances for the purpose of interment. 
Few of your Lordships can have for- 
gotten the unhappy scene which took 
place, not long ago, at the funeral of 
one who had served Her Majesty in one 
of the highest capacities on the Bench of 
Justice. In the debates which took 
place in this House in 1877, a right 
rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Lincoln) 
mentioned the occurrence at Upchurch 
of unauthorized hymn-singing at a fune- 
ral in the churchyard by members of a 
sect calling itself the Peculiar People ; 
and I have read accounts of other pro- 
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ceedings, not permitted by law, having 
taken place at funerals in several parts 
of the country, particularly Lancashire. 
Your Lordships may depend upon it 
that this is not a case in which you can 
put the question aside, or decline 
to accept the responsibility of deal- 
ing with it, on the ground either 
that it is no grievance at all, or that it 
is an unimportant and a diminishing 
grievance. I will now put very briefly 
before your Lordships the state of the 
question as far as its Parliamentary 
history is concerned. In 1824, when 
the Church of Ireland stood in a posi- 
tion similar to that in which the English 
Church now stands, Mr. Plunket, after- 
wards Lord Plunket, then Attorney 
General for Ireland, passed through the 
House of Commons, with the approval 
and support of Lord Liverpool and the 
Tory Government of the day, a Bill in- 
volving the principle for which I now 
contend, which provided—conditionally, 
no doubt—for the burial of Roman Ca- 
tholics and Protestant Nonconformists 
in the parish churchyards according to 
their own rites and with their own ser- 
vices. That Act was, in the first instance, 
permissive, and depended upon the con- 
sent of the clergy; but in the year 1868 
a second Act was passed through Parlia- 
ment, without any serious opposition 
from the Conservative Party, converting 
into an absolute right that which had 
previously been a conditional privilege. 
From those two Irish Acts t pass to 
what has taken place with regard to the 
Burial Laws in England. In 1861 Sir 
Morton Peto brought in a Bill in prin- 
ciple identical with that of Mr. Osborne 
Morgan ; and from that time to this, 
with the exception of four or five years, 
in which, from one cause or another, no 
measure was introduced, that and other 
Bills, or Resolutions to the same effect, 
have been continually before Parliament. 
In four successive years the House of 
Commons, and in three of them by a ma- 
jority of from 60 to 70; affirmed the second 
reading of Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Bill. 
It is true that in the last Parliament, in 
which we know that a Conservative Go- 
vernment had a large majority, which 
I suppose would not be overstated if I 
called it 50—Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Bill 
or Resolutions to the same effect were 
three times rejected ; but by what ma- 
jorities ? On the first occasion, in 1875, 
by a majority of 14; in the next year, 
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1876, by an increased majority of 31; 
and the third time, in 1878, by a majority 
of only 16—in a Conservative House with 
all the power and influence of the Go- 
vernment opposed to the Bill. One 
cannot be surprised to know, as one does 
know from declarations publicly made by 
men who voted reluctantly in, I think, 
one or more of those majorities, that 
they did so under a pressure which they 
resented, and of which they felt the 
impolicy and unreasonableness. I now 
come, my Lords, to what occurred in 
this House in two consecutive years— 
1876 and 1877. In the first of those 
years my noble Friend now Foreign 
Secretary moved a Resolution on the 
subject. I will not now refer to the 
terms of it, except to say that they 
were the same to which your Lordships 
afterwards agreed on Lord Harrowby’s 
Motion; but I will remind your Lord- 
ships that it was rejected by a con- 
siderable majority—a majority of 56. 
In the next year the Government—who 
napa had contributed to that majority 

y intimating that they were likely to 
take up the question and endeavour to 
arrive at such a settlement of it as they 
could recommend—introduced a Bill 
dealing with the general subject of in- 
terments and the laws relating to burial 
in their relation to the public health. 
In that Bill was embodied a clause pro- 
viding for a universal dispensation from 
the use of the Service of the Church, 
in favour of all persons who might object 
to it, and permitting, in all such cases, 
silent burial. My noble Friend thought 
that that was not asettlement of the ques- 
tion, and never could be; and accordingly 
he renewed, I think by a Motion on the 
second reading, the proposition he had 
made in the previous year. Again he was 
defeated, by the less considerable ma- 
jority of 39. But, my Lords, when the 
Bill passed into Committee, a noble Earl 
—I do not know whether he is in the 
House, but one respected by all your 
Lordships, the Harl of Harrowby, as 
good a Christian and as sincere a Church- 
man as anyone who sits here —moved an 
Amendment to the Bill. Lord Har- 
rowby was not defeated, for exactly the 
same number voted forand against his pro- 
position, and it only failed to pass in that 
stage by reason of the rule of this House 
in favour of the negative, when votes are 
equal. It was, in these circumstances, 
natural that the Motion should be re- 
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newed at a later stage. On the Report 
Lord Harrowby again brought it for- 
ward, and then, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the Government—an op- 
position so serious, so deliberate, that 
they abandoned the Bill in consequence 
of the vote which was taken—the proposi- 
tion was carried by a majority of 16 in a 
House of 238. Those persons must have 
been blind, indeed, who could not see 
that in that state of things a settlement 
of the question was near. I may now 
tell your Lordships that the Bill which 
I am about to ask your Lordships to read 
a first time follows upon the main point, 
as to the remedy which it proposes to 
apply to the admitted grievance of our 
Nonconformist brethren, and by which 
it seeks to settle this painful and long- 
pending question, the principles, and, 
with only formal changes, the terms of 
the Amendment carried in this House 
on Lord Harrowby’s Motion. I should 
not forget to mention, in passing, that 
some of the greatest ecclesiastical au- 
thorities in this House concurred with 
the majority on that occasion in thinking 
that mode of settlement to be just and 
prudent. What were, what are now, 
the alternatives? No one, my Lords, sup- 
poses it to be possible to take away the 
civil right. That, directly, has never 
been proposed. Something, no doubt, 
which has been imagined to be capable 
of producing the same effect substan- 
tially has been very often proposed 
and urged on grounds which I think 
I shall show your Lordships are falla- 
cious. It has been thought that you 
might settle the question by providing 
separate unconsecrated burial-grounds 
everywhere for all Nonconformists. 
There are a great many objections to that 
proposal. The first is, that it is im- 
practicable. How is it to be done? Do 
you think that, for the sake of avoiding 
the settlement of the question to which 
public opinion points, and to which all 
persons point who are aggrieved by the 
present law, Parliament will ever impose, 
upon all those parishes in the country 
which do not for any other reason en- 
deavour to obtain them, the necessity of 
providing at their own or the public ex- 
pense additional unconsecrated burial- 
grounds? I venture to say that the idea 
is entirely preposterous. It has, indeed, 
been proposed in several of the Bills 
which have been brought forward; for 
when I spoke of the earliest—those of 
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Sir Morton Peto and Mr. Osborne 
Morgan—and of the discussion in this 
House on the Motion of Lord Harrowby, 
I did not mention other Bills which 
have been brought in, one by my noble 
Friend the late Lord Steward, in 1871, 
which was supported by Bishop Wilber- 
force, and others, and afterwards by Mr. 
Talbot and Mr. Wilbraham Egerton, to 
provide separate and additional burial- 
grounds. But it has never yet been pro- 
posed to do this universally, or except by 
means so far optional, that, where the 
will is wanting, they must necessarily 
fail; and only one Bill of that kind— 
Mr. Marten’s, to which I will presently 
refer—has ever become law. Besides 
these, there were Bills introduced by 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Ritchie, following, 
one of them unconditionally, and the 
other conditionally, upon the consent 
of incumbents, the principle of Lord 
Harrowby’s clauses. With respect to 
the Bills for establishing separate and 
distinct burial-grounds, 5 not only say 
that the remedy is impossible; but I 
take issue upon the question whether 
that remedy is desirable. I say itis not. 
I adopt the words in which Mr. Plunket, 
in 1824, rejected a similar proposal as 
bad in principle. He said— 

“The allotment of separate burial-places 
would not only, like the giving separate 
places of education, tend to strengthen the line 
of demarcation already existing . . . . but 
it would go to outrage the very commonest and 
yet most sacred feelings of humanity. It would 
have the effect, in many cases, of separating 
families as to their places of burial. A husband 
could not be buried with his wife, a brother near 
his brother, a father by the side of his son.” — 
[2 Hansard, x. 1461.] 


I cannot, my Lords, forget a painful 
case that was brought before the Court 
of Criminal Appeal some years ago, 
when Sir Frederick Pollock was Chief 
Baron. It was the case of a son 
who was a Churchman, whose mother, 
being a Dissenter, was buried in a Dis- 
senting burial-ground with, I think, two 
children and a second wife of the father. 
On the death of the father the son, as 
a Churchman, determined to bury him 
in the churchyard, and not enduring the 
notion of separating in death his father’s 
and his mother’s remains, he gained 
access to the Nonconformist burial- 
ground, disturbed the ground and the 
remains which were buried there, and un- 
lawfully took away, after the lapse of 
several years, the corpse of the mother, 
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in order that it might be placed in the 
churchyard with that of his father at the 
time of thefather’s burial. Although the 
action was justly condemned by law, and 
is not likely to find imitators, yet I think 
it is a good illustration of the strength 
and depth of those feelings which make us 
desire to lie in death near to those whom 
we have lovedinlife. This is, in fact, one 
of the reasons why, so far from the notion 
of separate burial-grounds being likely 
to settle this question, the attempt to 
establish them only enlarges the area of 
the difficulty; and the Government, in en- 
deavouring to deal with the whole ques- 
tion, have been obliged to.include within 
the scope of their proposals consecrated 
ground in cemeteries as well as church- 
yards, because they find that, from the 
changes which occur in families, the con- 
sequence of maintaining that separation, 
even in cemeteries, is to prevent the 
members of families from being laid 
together, to outrage natural feeling, 
and also to violate rights of pro- 
perty which the law has permitted to be 
acquired in such cemeteries and burial- 
grounds. The different Burial Acts en- 
able burial boards and cemetery autho- 
rities to sell rights of burial and to appro- 
priate them to members of families, so 
that a particular family is entitled to a 
particular right for many years, or 
until it is exhausted. When they 
go to exercise that right of property, 
they are placed exactly in the position 
they would have been in the church- 
yard ; and, in truth, these public burial- 
grounds and cemeteries, being provided 
as parochial grounds in lieu of others 
which have been closed, it naturally 
follows that you must deal with them on 
the same principles. Well, my Lords, I 
should have thought I had said enough 
on this branch of the case but for a 
peculiar event in legislation which took 
_— last year. A Bill, which is: now 

nown as Mr. Marten’s Act, introduced 
by the then Member for Cambridge, 
passed through the House of Commons 
without much, if any, discussion, and, as 
some persons thought, rather by good 
management than because the House 
understood and approved its Prnciale- 
When it came here, some of us took 
the liberty to suggest that it was not 
likely to be successful as an attempt 
to settle this question. It was put for- 
ward as a sanitary measure ; but most 
persons thought that the objects really 
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aimed at by its promoters were not 
chiefly sanitary. The result is, as was 
anticipated, that it has practically turned 
out to be a dead letter. Those who look 
at its provisions are not likely to be sur- 
prised at this result. It incorporates 
other Acts, and when you put them to- 
gether you find that it cannot be put into 
operation without a gift of money or 
ground, or without resources provided 
out of rates. Itis true that the Local 
Government Board might require it to be 
put into operation in rural places. But 
the Local Government Board would be 
unwilling to make such an order on any 
locality unless the ratepayers were toler- 
ably unanimous. If any burial-ground is 
obtained under the Act, it must be fenced 
round with walls or iron rails eight feet 
high, and that is a burdensome expense. 
If any part of it is consecrated there 
must be a chaplain with a salary, though 
no provision is made for the salary, and 
there must also be a chapel. The Local 
Government Board lost no time in sending 
out a Circular calling the attention of all 
parishes in the country to this important 
Act, and suggesting how advantageous it 
might be to the public health and other- 
wise if its provisions were acted upon. 
It has been in operation nearly a year, 
and I have a Return showing what its 
operation has been. I am also indebted 
to a learned gentleman who lost no time 
in producing an edition of the Act, with 
a suitable introduction and notes, for a 
copy of his work. The author, Mr. Baker, 
considers, and I believe quite correctly, 
that it will never be used for the purpose 
of providing any ground which is meant 
to be consecrated. Its provisions, as to 
such ground, are too burdensome ; those 
of the Burial Acts are much better and 
more convenient. Of the real object of 
Mr. Marten’s Act, or what he supposes 
to be such, he gives this description— 


“There are many thousand parishes, sparsely 
populated, for which the machinery of a sepa- 
rate Board for burial purposes would be at once 
burdensome and unnecessary. Nevertheless, 
the parochial churchyard is not in itself suffi- 
cient, by reason of a considerable proportion 
of the inhabitants being Nonconformists, who 
either object to the Church Burial Service, or 
over whom the last offices cannot legally or 
conscientiously be performed by the clergy. 
It is apprehended that for these sparse popu- 
lations the Interments Act, 1879, will be found 
highly useful.” 


There is a charming simplicity in that. 
You would think that all these parishes 
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would have come forward, in anxious 
haste, to avail themselves of this remedy. 
But the Local Government Board has 
sanctioned loans for cemeteries in four 
eases only, and only one of them for a 
rural district. In six other cases the 
sanitary authorities propose to provide 
cemeteries under the Act. In all, then, 
there are 10 cases of its adoption, or 
proposed adoption, out of those many 
thousand parishes, and of these, six 
are urban and not rural cases. It is 
really preposterous to suppose that 
parishes possessing churchyards in which 
there is still room for the population— 
and I am told that in Wales that is the 
rule rather than the exception—will tax 
themselves and their neighbours, and go 
to all the other expenses of that Act, for 
the sake of doing what nobody wishes 
for, who is at all interested. I may, there- 
fore, lay it aside and say no more on the 
scheme for separate burial-grounds. I 
pass now to another suggested remedy ; 
the permission of silent burial in the 
churchyard, whenever the Service of the 
Church of England is objected to. This 
was part of the plan of my noble Friend 
the late Lord Steward, in 1871; and it was 
also the plan of the late Government in 
1877. It is very odd, my Lords, that a 
settlement of this grievance—which con- 
sists of two parts, the one compelling the 
use of the Church Service in certain 
cases, and the’ other compelling burial 
without any Christian servize in other 
cases—should have been thought possible, 
by taking away one part of the griev- 
ance, and making the other universal. 
To those who have learnt, as most 
Christian bodies in England have learnt, 
from the example and practice of the 
Church of England, to regard with re- 
pugnance the neglect or omission of 
religious solemnities in the burial of 
their dead, there is a want which com- 
pulsory silent burial can never satisfy. 
Are you, in the name of the Church of 
England, to say that Christians who 
wish to bury their dead with a religious 
service shall use no religious form if they 
will not use yours? It is not only asa 
citizen, it is much more as a Churchman, 
that I protest against such a doctrine as 
that. Ifyou cannot justify the imposition 
in the one case of the use of the Church 
Service by compulsion on the people, or 
what seanviihe motion should you re- 
fuse to your fellow-Christians the power 
to use their own service, and deny them 
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the liberty of being as religious as they 
wish to be on these solemn occasions? 
Some, who feel this, have suggested 
that you should allow the use of services 
differing from those of the Church of 
England ; but should prescribe or define 
by law what services they are to use. 
This was, in effect, the course taken in 
Mr. Plunket’s and Mr. Monsell’s Irish 
Acts, which said that the priests or 
ministers of churches or denominations, 
differing from the Established Church, 
might use in a churchyard the accus- 
tomed funeral services of their, own 
churches or denominations. But a con- 
dition of this kind makes the liberty 
which you grant dependent upon an in- 
quiry into the official character of every 
Nonconformist priest or minister, and 
into the customs of each particular Dis- 
senting church or congregation. To 
any other mode of prescribing particu- 
lar services there is the insuperable ob- 
jection, that, instead of removing the 
grievance, it would only be varying its 
form, to those who object to having par- 
ticular religious services imposed upon 
them by law. One more alternative 
still remains, which I should not have 
alluded to if it had not been advocated 
in 1877 by a right rev. Prelate, an 
ornament of this House, and one of the 
most eloquent Members of the Episcopal 
Bench. He desired to remove the griev- 
ance by allowing the parochial clergy, 
if they pleased, to give permission to 
Nonconformist ministers or others to use 
other services than that of the Church. 
That plan, my Lords, was tried in Ire- 
land and failed; and in England, I 
cannot help thinking, it would produce 
greater irritation than anything else ; 
because those clergy who refused per- 
mission and those who conceded it would 
be in the bitterest opposition to each 
other, while nothing could be more 
grievous to Nonconformists than that 
they should be met with concession in 
one parish and with refusal in the next. 
I do not think the right rev. Bench 
would be disposed to accept that alter- 
native. I have now, my Lords, said all 
that is necessary to show that these 
alternatives do not hold water; and I 
would now say a few words as to some of 
the positive recommendations of the plan 
which the Government proposes. One 
of those positive recommendations is 
this—that while it gives direct relief to 
Nonconformists, while it consults their 
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scruples and gives them a full liberty 
as to the mode of burial coincident 
with their civil rights, on the other 
hand it tends indirectly to relieve the 
clergy from their present obligations in 
certain cases in which those obligations 
might be burdensome. The true eccle- 
siastical relation of Nonconformists to 
the Church is one which amply justifies 
the principle that the Church should 
bury them, if their friends desire that 
they should receive ecclesiastical burial. 
They have been baptized, and as such 
ae recognized as members of the Church 
of Christ. They have never been ex- 
communicated ; for that can only take 
place by the sentence of a competent 
Court. And inasmuch as there are very 
many of them who, in truth, are not 
altogether alienated from the Church, it 
is well that the Church should, in death, 
acknowledge them to be entitled to her 
ministrations, if their surviving friends 
are willing that they should be so 
acknowledged. But there are cases in 
which the separation from the Church 


has been more absolute, and founded 


upon a more settled principle ; cases of 
men who in their lives have assumed 
a persistent attitude of strong opposition 
to the Church, and who professed tenets 
very hostile and repugnant to those of 
the Church. The very same motive 
which in such cases would lead Noncon- 
formists to desire not to have the Church 
Service forced on them, might also ren- 
der it difficult for a conscientious clergy- 
man to perform that Service. Every 
clergyman must feel it a profanation 
when that sacred and solemn Service is 
forced by law upon unwilling persons ; 
and it is for the good of the Church, 
as well as the nation, that no such pro- 
fanation should take place. What is 
relief,.in such a case, to the Noncon- 
formist, is also relief to the clergyman. 
I cannot help thinking that, but for 
some objections and fears, to which I 
will now advert, this would be generally 
understood by the clergy. One of those 
objections is associated with the sense 
of reverence justly and naturally felt 
by the clergy with respect to conse- 
crated ground, and their fear is lest that 
ground should be desecrated. Now, 
there is no mystery in consecration, 
although the act is solemn and com- 
mendable. The ancient Romans thought 
that ground was consecrated by merely 
depositing in it the remains of the 
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dead. That is an idea with which I 
confess I have some sympathy; but a 
more formal manner of dedication has 
been for many centuries practised in 
the Christian Church. In foreign coun- 
tries there are two modes of consecra- 
tion. One is to consecrate the ground 
entire, which is done by the Bishop, 
and this is the mode adopted in Eng- 
land; and the other is to consecrate each 
separate grave at each interment, which 
is done by the officiating minister. 
Some right rev. Prelates are reported to 
have lately expressed an opinion that 
it might be desirable to introduce that 
mode into England. But I beg your 
Lordships to remember that the conse- 
cration of a churchyard as practised in 
England is this and only this — the 
Bishop signs a deed ; of which two forms, 
one used by Archbishop Whitgift, under 
Queen Elizabeth, and the other by Arch- 
bishop Tenison, under Queen Anne, 
may be found in Bishop Gibson’s work. 
Whitgift’s form is this— 

‘We decree that all and every the persons 
who henceforth shall depart this life within the 
parish of —— shall be buried and interred in 
this place ; that it shall be for ever hereafter a 
cemetery and place of burial for the said pa- 
rishioners and inhabitants, and shall have all 
the privileges belonging to a religious place set 
apart for public and Christian burial; and by 
these presents we so constitute and ordain.” 


Archbishop Tenison’s form is in these 
words— 

‘* We decree the separation of this place from 
its former and from ail other profane and com- 
mon uses; and assign, dedicate, and consecrate 
it as a cemetery or holy place for the buriai of 
the faithful dying within the said parish, and of 
all others entitled to be there buried; and we 
openly and publicly pronounce, decree, and 
declare that it shall for all future time remain 
s0 separated, assigned, dedicated, and conse- 
crated.” 


To the deed or act of consecration, of 
which these are two examples, nothing 
is added, except a short prayer, not pre- 
scribed by authority. That which is now 
generally in use was, I believe, settled 
by Convocation in 1712; it recites the 
practice of holy men in all ages ‘to 
assign peculiar places, where the bodies 
of the saints may rest in peace and be 
preserved from all indignities,” and it 
is a simple prayer to Almighty God to 
‘accept this charitable work of ours in 
separating this portion of ground for 
that good purpose.” I can understand 
that such a dedication, and the feelings 
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associated with it, constitute good rea- 
sons why nothing profane should be 
suffered in such a place. But in Eng- 
land it has not been deemed a profana- 
tion to lay in the churchyard, the 
consecrated ground, the remains of 
unbaptized persons, of those who have 
laid violent hands on themselves, and 
of strangers and foreigners, as to 
whom no one can tell whether they 
be baptized or not. If that involves 
no profanation, no desecration, how 
can it be profanation or desecration that 
any Christian Service used by any body 
of Christians according to their light 
should take the place of silent burial 
when the Church Service cannot be 
used ? No one admires more than I do 
the Burial Service of the Church of Eng- 
land; no one is more attached than I 
am to the Church of England; but that 
any part of the Church Service has such 
special sanctity that the use of any other 
words in consecrated burial-grounds, 
without the ministrations of an ordained 
clergyman, would be profanation, is an 
idea of which no trace can be found 
in any authoritative formulary of the 
Church, and which I am sure the right 
rev. Bench will not uphold. With re- 
spect to things really inconsistent with 
the respect due to a place dedicated to a 
sacred use, sufficient safeguards will, I 
trust, be found in the Bill which I am 
about to lay upon your Lordships’ Table. 
I must not pass over without notice two 
other objections. It is said that because 
Nonconformists do not contribute to the 
maintenance of churchyards, you are 
either to do nothing or make them con- 
tribute. To that there appears to me 
to be an obvious answer. No one is 
now bound by law to contribute to the 
maintenance of churchyards. I believe 
there are many Nonconformists who, if 
consideration were shown to their feel- 
ings, would be very likely to contribute 
not only to the churchyards, but to some 
other church objects. But, unless you 
are going to restore church rates in re- 
spect of churchyards, not only as to 
Nonconformists, but generally, such a 
condition cannot have place in a mea- 
sure of this kind. I do not myself think 
it would be in the interest of the Church 
to restore church rates in any shape for 
any purpose whatever. The other ob- 
jection, which I desire to notice, is that 
recent donations ought to be excepted 
from the Bill. I cannot agree with 
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that, although a recent donor myself. 
All donors of property given to be 
added to churchyards knew quite well 
that they were devoting that property to 
that public use; and, as long as the 
churchyard is used for the burial of the 
parishioners, under one law equally and 
indifferently applicable to. every part of 
it, there is no reason whatever why that 
part should be taken back again, sepa- 
rated from the rest, and put under a 
different law. If the donors had been 
so minded, they might have created pri- 
vate trusts; and during the last 20 years, 
at all events, no onecould have been igno- 
rant that there was a great probability 
of this question being dealt with in the 
manner which is now proposed. Now, 
I will shortly state to your Lordships 
what we propose by the Bill. We pro- 
pose that notice may be given by the 
relatives having the charge of any 
funeral, in the case of churchyards to the 
incumbent, and in the case of consecrated 
ground in public cemeteries to the chap- 
lain, if there be one, and to the clerk 
of the burial board, that it is the de- 
sire of those persons that the body shall 
be buried without the Service of the 
Church. The minister is then excused 
from attending. The relatives of paupers 
who are to be buried by the Guardians 
may exercise the same right of giving 
notice. If the time proposed for the 
burial clashes with any Church Service, 
the minister is at liberty to alter it 
within reasonable limits. All existing 
regulations as to the position and 
making of the grave are to remain in 
force. That was one of the points in- 
cluded in Lord Harrowby’s Amendment 
in 1877. All fees payable by law will 
still be payable by the same persons. 
The Act is only to apply to churchyards 
or cemeteries in which the deceased had 
aright of burial. Registration is pro- 
vided for. Then there is a clause which 
says— 

‘* At any burial under this Act all persons 
shall have free access to the churchyard or 
graveyard in which the same shall take place. 
The burial may take place, at the option of the 
person having the charge of or being respon- 
sible for the same, either without any ses jem 
service, or with such Christian and orderly 
religious service at the ve—[those were the 
words of Lord Harrowby’s Amendment]—as 
such person shall think fit; and any person or 
persons who shall be thereunto invited, or be 
authorized by the person having the charge of 
or being responsible for such burial, may con- 
duct such service or take part in any religious 
act thereat.” 
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There is a clause against any disorder 
or indecency in the manner of conduct- 
ing such burials; also treating as a 
misdemeanour any wilful obstruction of 
such burial or permitted service. It 
says— 

“Every person guilty of riotous, violent, or 
indecent behaviour at any such burial, or of 
wilfully obstructing the same, or who shall 
deliver any address, not being part of or 
incidental to a religious service permitted 
by this Act, and not otherwise permitted by any 
lawful authority, or who shall, under colour of 
any religious service or otherwise, in any such 
churchyard or graveyard, wilfully endeavour to 
bring into contempt or obloquy the Christian 
religion, or the belief or worship of any church 
or denomination of Christians, or the members 
or any minister of any such church or denomi- 
nation, or any other person,” 


shall be guilty of a misdemeanour. 
This, in substance and in form, with no 
more than a very slight verbal alteration, 
was agreed to by your Lordships in 
1877. Iam not one of those who think 
there is any probability of such disorders. 
I do not think they occurred under Lord 
Plunket’s Act in Ireland. I have not 
heard of their occurrence in any of 
our public cemeteries; nor do I think 
them likely to occur in churchyards. 
But I do not, on that account, think that 
it would be right or prudent to omit to 
make provision against them; and the 
substance of the provision which I have 
read was included in Lord Harrowby’s 
Amendment, and agreed to by your 
Lordships in 1877. There must, of 
course, be a possibility that, if no such 
provision were made, things not otherwise 
probable might happen, under the in- 
fluence of those feelings of excitement and 
irritation which a long-protracted contro- 
versy isaptto engender, and which may not 
at once ceaseupon itssettlement bylaw. I 
am sorry to say that feelings of that kind 
are by no means confined to one side in 
this controversy. I have myself received 
letters from highly respectable clergy- 
men which might, perhaps, justify some 
uneasiness on my part, if I were to trust 
only to every man’s good sense and dis- 
cretion while under the operation of such 
feelings. The clause which I have read 
will sufficiently distinguish between what 
the law does and what it does not autho- 
rize, and will take reasonable security 
against obstruction on the one hand, and 
against profanation on the other. The 
Bill also deals with two other matters, 

which, although they do not affect the 
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Nonconformists, have appeared to the 
Government to be worthy of considera- 
tion from a different point of view. We 
have thought it right to relieve from 
legal penalties any clergyman offi- 
ciating in unconsecrated ground with 
the Service of the Church, when such 
Service might otherwise be used. I find 
the present state of the law is that this 
may, in certain cases, be permitted by 
warrant from the Secretary of State. 
The Lord President of the Council has 
more than once alluded to a particular 
cemetery at Northampton which from 
some cause or other has remained uncon- 
secrated, and yet it and other unconse- 
crated cemeteries are the only burial places 
for considerable numbers of people. We 
deem it right that all penalties should 
be taken away in the case of clergymen 
officiating in such places. The other 
point is this—It may be in the recollec- 
tion of your Lordships that Archbishop 
Longley, some years ago, stated very 
strongly his view as to the impossibility 
in certain cases of the Burial Service of 
the Church of England being used by a 
clergyman. Your Lordships may also 
remember that Lord Ebury more than 
once brought the same subject under 
your Lordships’ notice. During the 
debates in 1877 two Amendments were 
moved, the one successfully by the 
most rev. Primate the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, to enable and authorize 
a different Service from the Burial 
Service of the Church to be used at the 
discretion of the clergyman in the case of 
unbaptized children and others over 
whom the Church Service cannot be 
read. The Archbishop of York also 
moved an Amendment, which would 
have the effect of excusing the clergy 
from reading the Burial Service in cer- 
tain cases of grievous scandal. That 
Amendment was not adopted by your 
Lordships; and there can be no doubt 
that the matter was full of difficulty, on 
account of the impossibility of defining, 
or ascertaining by any mode of inquiry, 
the cases to which such a relaxation of 
the clergyman’s legal obligation could 
safely be applied without opening a door 
to greater evils. One reasonable sugges- 
tion thrown out in the course of those 
debates was, that the right rev. Bench 
should consider whether any modification 
in the form of the Church Service might be 
possible, by which the difficulty felt by 
the clergy in such cases might to some 


The Lord Chancellor 
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extent be met. It so happened that the 
two Convocations were then, and had 
been for some years, sitting with 
Letters of Business from the Crown, and 
with authority to revise the Rubrics of 
the Church, and, among others, the 
Rubrics of the Office for the Burial of 
the Dead. Both Convocations have since 
made Reports to the Crown. They 
have made recommendations upon a 
variety of subjects, of which I need not 
now speak; and they have arrived at 
conclusions as to what it is really prac- 
ticable and desirable to do on this par- 
ticular subject. These conclusions, as 
expressed by the Convocation of Canter- 
bury, will be found in one of the Sche- 
dules to the Bill which I now present. 
They have appeared to Her Majesty’s 
Government to be reasonable and mode- 
rate; andI think they will be considered 
by your Lordships to be wisely con- 
ceived, and to avoid the difficulties with 
which the proposition formerly made was 
felt to be surrounded. The recommen- 
dations, in the material parts of which 
both Convocations wereagreed—omitting 
some which are merely verbal or formal, 
when the full Church Service is to be 
used—are, first, the addition to the 
Rubric which specifies the cases in which 
the regular Office of the Church is not 
to be used, of the category of persons 
dying in the commission of any grievous 
crime; and in the express exception 
from that Rubric of persons dying by 
their own hands who are found to be of 
unsound mind, an exception which, I 
have no doubt, the law would already 
imply. Another important recommen- 
dation is, that the minister, at the re- 
quest or with the consent of the 
kindred or friends of any deceased 
person—not otherwise—may be at liberty 
to use an abridgment—that is to say, 
certain parts, and not the whole, of the 
ordinary Service. To these recommen- 
dations the Convocation of Canterbury 
alone has added one more, which is also 
of some importance, and which is sub- 
stantially the same with the Amendment 
proposed by the most rev. Primate in 
1877, and agreed to by your Lordships. 
According to that recommendation any 
clergyman will be at liberty, in cases in 
which the ordinary Burial Service of the 
Church cannot by law be used, to say or 
read over the grave, at the request of 
the kindred or friends of the deceased, 
other prayers taken from the Book of 
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Common Prayer, and portions of the 
Holy Scripture approved by the Ordi- 
nary, under certain restrictions. It 
appeared to the Government that they 
might properly meet the reasonable 
wishes of the clergy upon this subject, 
by enabling them to act according to all 
or any of those recommendations of the 
two Convocations, without being subject 
to any penalties, ecclesiastical or civil; 
and the Bill contains a clause to that 
effect. "We were anxious, as far as we 
could, to look at ali parts of the ques- 
tion. My Lords, I will only add, in 
conclusion, that I decline, on this 
occasion, to go into the question of 
danger to the Church of England. I 
know that the Church of England has 
its dangers, and I believe the con- 
tinuance of this as an unsettled ques- 
tion to be one of the most serious of 
them. I feel sure that no new danger will 
be added by this measure, and I hope 
and believe that by it a danger will be 
removed. I commend it to your Lord- 
ships as a measure founded, in inten- 
tion certainly, and as I believe in fact, 
upon principles of justice and charity, 
upon a sound view of the true interest 
of the Church, and containing nothing 
inconsistent with her real principles. I 
commend it to your Lordships as a mea- 
sure calculated, as far as it goes—cer- 
tainly much more calculated than the 
present state of things—to promote the 
object for which we daily pray before 
commencing our deliberations, when we 
ask God to unite and knit together the 
hearts of all Her Majesty’s subjects in 
true Christian love and charity one 
towards another. 


Bill to amend the Burial Laws—Pre- 
sented (The Lord Chancellor). 


THz Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON admitted the importance of 
the question. It would be desirable that 
their Lordships should have as long a 
period as convenient to study the provi- 
sions of the Bill before its second read- 
ing. He asked when it would be printed, 
and when it was proposed to move the 
second reading ? 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that it would be printed immediately, 
distributed to-morrow, and the second 
reading would be moved this day week. 


Bill read 1*; to be printed. (No. 73.) 
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THE TURKISH PARLIAMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Lorpv STRATHEDEN anp CAMP- 
BELL asked the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether the revival of 
the Ottoman Assemblies overthrown by 
the war between Russia and the Porte 
is a leading object of the special Em- 
bassy to Constantinople ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: I think I can 
give an answer which will be satisfac- 
tory to the noble Lord, and it is that the 
arrangements of the Powers with respect 
to the first steps they are about to take 
for the fulfilment of the Treaty obliga- 
tions are nearly concluded, and that I 
hope in a very short time to be able to 
lay on the Table Papers which will give 
noble Lords all the information they re- 
quire. Until that time arrives, how- 
ever, I do not think it would be conve- 
nient to enter into any explanation with 
regard to any particular point. The 
noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) at the time of the Con- 
ference made a severe attack upon the 
proposal to summon a Parliament in 
Constantinople, a criticism almost as 
severe as if it had been a Reform Bill 
proposed by a Liberal Government. I 
am afraid I spoke subsequently disre- 
spectfully of it; but I am bound to say 
that there is now a general consent that 
while it lasted it did much better than 
was expected, and that, properly consti- 
tuted, it contains valuable elements for 
the better government of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Speaking from memory, I think that 
the objections I took to that Constitution 
were as to the very imperfect and frag- 
mentary character of its provisions, 
which left some of the most important 
securities unascertained; and I noticed 
the fact that so long as the Sultan re- 
tained the power of exiling at his will 
the principal Members of the Opposition, 
there was not likely to be any effective 
security for good government. [LZaugh- 
ter.| I suppose if the Government of 
any country possessed that power there 
would not be much chance for the Op- 
position. And Turkey is, perhaps, no 
exception to the rule. But I think the 
amount of my condemnation of that 
Constitution was simply to say that it 
was not, in my judgment, likely to be 
held by the Representatives of the Powers 
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then discussing the question as an ade- 


quate substitute for the recommenda- [ 


tions they made. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that the word revival used by the 
noble Lord who had put the Question 
was the correct one, since, in case of 
emergency, the Ottoman Parliament 
might be summoned without any other 
elections than those for deceased Mem- 
bers. Last autumn, when in Turkey, 
he had seen some Members of the 
Turkish Parliament; they were very fit 
persons for Members of Parliament, and 
they felt much indignation at the in- 
difference to their Parliament shown in 
England. It was inconceivable that a 
Liberal Government should not support 
the Turkish Parliament, unless there 
was insincerity in their desire for re- 
forms in Turkey, or else undue subser- 
vience to Russia. 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half-past 
Ten o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 27th May, 1880. 





MINUTES.]—New Writ Issurp—For London 
University, v. Right hon. Robert Lowe, now 
Viscount Sherbrooke, called up to the House 


of Peers. 

New Memsers Sworn—Right hon. Sir William 
George Grenville Venables Vernon Harcourt, 
Sor Derby Borough; Right hon. William 
Patrick Adam, for Clackmannan and Kin. 
ross; Lieutenant Colonel the hon. William 
Henry Peregrine Carington, for Ohipping 
Wycombe. 

Serect Commitrrr— Printing, appointed and 
nominated. 

Suppiy—considered an Committee—Civit Ser- 
vick Estimates, Class II., SALARIES AND 
Expenses or Pusiic Departments, Votes 1 
to 16. 

Pusuic Brrts—Ordered—First Reading—Hares 
and Rabbits [194]; Agricultural Holdings 
Act Amendment * [190]; Parliamentary Elec- 
tions* [191]; Bankruptcy Law Amendment * 

[192]; Gun Licence Act (1870) Amendment * 

[193 

Committee — Report — Public Works Loans * 
(171). 

Withdrawn—Partnerships * [164]. 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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QUESTIONS. 
—~.. 0 


SOUTH AMERICA—THE WAR BETWEEN 
CHILI AND PERU, 


Mr. BAXTER asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, If his 
attention has been called to the very 
serious loss of life and destruction to 
oe wef caused by the war between 

hili and Peru, and if Her Majesty’s 
Government, especially as British in- 
terests are deeply involved, have con- 
sidered whether it would be advisable 
by an offer of arbitration or friendly 
mediation to make at least an attempt 
to bring the conflict to a close ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
Her Majesty’s Government are well 
aware of the injury occasioned to trade 
by the continuance of the unfortunate 
war now pending between Chili and 
Peru ; and they would be glad, both on 
that and other grounds, to see it brought 
to a speedy conclusion. Such friendly 
overtures as they have hitherto been able 
to make with this object have, I regret 
to say, been ineffectual; but they have 
already been, and are still, in communi- 
cation with other Powers on the subject, 
and should any favourable opportunity 
occur of offering their friendly mediation 
with any probability of success they will 
not fail to take advantage of it. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND)—CODE OF 
REGULATIONS, ARTICLE 69. 


Sirs ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, Whether the 
Council will so far modify the instruction 
contained in Article 69 of the Code of 
Regulations for Scotland as to allow the 
school teachers whose certificates it is 
proposed to suspend to send an expla- 
nation of their conduct direct to the 
Department ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, I think it is 
desirable, in reply to the Question of the 
hon. and gallant Member (Sir Alexander 
Gordon), to state what has of late years 
been the practice of the Education De- 
partment with respect to this painful and 
difficult class of cases. When either the 
Report of the Inspector or the certificate 
of the managers shows anything seriously 
wrong, we write to the managers, set- 
ting out what appears to call for ex- 
planation, requesting that this may be 
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communicated to the teacher, and that 
such statement as the teacher wishes to 
submit in reply may be forwarded to the 
Department with the remarks of the 
managers thereon. We do not com- 
municate with the teacher personally, 
because we have no direct official rela- 
tions with him; we know him only as 
being in the employ of the managers. 
By proceeding as we do we save an in- 
terminable amount of copying letters 
for transmission to and fro between the 
managers, Inspector, and teacher before 
the case is decided. Every case which 
appears to call for serious notice is re- 
ferred to the Vice President, who has 
before him, when deciding it, the In- 
spector’s Report, the managers’ certificate 
and statements, the statement of the 
teacher’s defence, and the comments of 
three superior officersof the Department 
—namely, two Examiners (one at least a 
senior)and an Assistant Secretary, and in 
cases where questions as to registration 
are at issue, a special Report by an expert 
in such matters. There has been no 
case for some years past of cancelling or 
suspending a certificate of a teacher, 
except after a careful investigation and 
consideration by the Vice President him- 
self; and I can assure the hon. and gal- 
lant Member that, in a matter so vitally 
affecting the teacher, I shall endeavour to 
be as careful as my Predecessors, and I 
shall give the teacher the fullest oppor- 
tunity of stating his case. 


THE LAND QUESTION (IRELAND). 


Mr. VILLIERS-STUART asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether he 
isin a position to state that increased 
security of tenure, protection against 
confiscation of tenant’s improvements, 
and discouragement of rack-rents will 
have a place in any measure on the Irish 
Land question which Her Majesty’s 
Government may hereafter introduce ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, Iam very 
sorry that it would be impossible for me 
to give an answer to the Question of my 
hon, Friend. It would be impossible 
for me now to state what provisions will 
or will not appear in any measure we 
may hereafter lay before the House ; but 
Ican assure him the Land Question in all 
its branches is receiving the closest atten- 
tion of the Government, and will espe- 
cially receive my own attention between 
now and the next Session, 
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THE MEDICAL ACTS—RE-APPOINT- 
MENT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether he 
will move the reappointment of the 
Select Committee on the Medical Acts, 
in order that the inquiry into Medical 
Education and Registration may be con- 
tinued ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, the Commit- 
tee appointed during the last Session was 
not, as stated in the Question, to inquire 
into the Medical Acts, but to inquire into 
and report upon three Bills, one of which 
was a Government Bill, which was then 
before Parliament, for the amendment 
of those Acts. The Government do not 
propose to introduce any Bill for dealing 
with this important question during the 
present short Session, but will take the 
whole subject into consideration before 
the meeting of Parliament next year. A 
Committee on the subject cannot be ap- 
pointed at present. 


SPAIN—SULU AND BORNEO. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
he can inform the House of the result of 
the recent negotiations between Her 
Majesty and the King of Spain concern- 
ing the claims advanced by Spain to the 
northern portion of Borneo ; whether he 
has considered the geographical import- 
ance of the territory in question, and 
especially of the harbour of Gaya, and 
how inconvenient it would be for us if 
they were occupied by. any other Power ; 
and, whether he is prepared in conse- 
quence to favour the projects of certain 
British subjects for founding asettlement 
in that country, and to grant them a 
charter for the purpose; and, if he can 
lay upon the Table the Correspondence 
and Papers on these questions ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Madrid, under 
instructions from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, has, on more than one occasion, 
protested in the most explicit terms 
against the claim of the Spanish Govern- 
ment to exercise sovereignty over the 
Sulu Archipelago or any part of the 
Island of Borneo; but the negotiations 
on the subject have not yet been brought 
to aconclusion. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are fully aware of the importance 
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of the territory in question, and especially 
of the harbour of Gaya, to which the 
hon. Member has referred, and they will 
continue to give the whole subject their 
most attentive consideration. The ques- 
tion of the grant of a Charterfor founding 
a settlement in the country was under 
the consideration of the late Government 
for a very long period; but they were 
unable to come to any conclusion before 
leaving Office. My noble Friend Lord 
Granville is, however, engaged in exa- 
mining the Correspondence, which is of 
a very voluminous character, and I hope 
shortly to be able to announce his deci- 
sion on the subject. But the question 
has hardly reached a stage at which it 
would be convenient to lay any of the 
Correspondence before Parliament. 


POST OFFICE, EXETER—THE TELE- 
GRAPHIC DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. H. NORTHCOTE asked the Post- 
master General, If his attention has been 
called to the great increase of work 
which has been imposed during the past 
nine years upon the telegraphic staff of 
the Exeter Post Office; if he is aware 
that, notwithstanding this great increase 
in their duties, many of the senior officers 
in this office have received no increase of 
salary since 1871; and if, under these 
circumstances, he will take steps to im- 
aie the position of these officers, either 

y recommending the classification of the 
Exeter Post Office henceforth as an office 
of the Second Class, or by a direct ame- 
lioration of the pecuniary position of its 
senior subordinate officers ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, that 
until he saw the hon. Member’s Question 
his attention had not been called to the 
state of things referred to. But he had 
made inquiries on the subject, and found 
that there had been no increase of work 
during the last nine years, or, at least, no 
such increase as had occurred in such 
large places as Manchester and Glasgow. 
As to there having been no increase of 
pay, that arose from the fact that when 
the Department wes created there was a 
great increase in the number of servants, 
most of whom were of nearly the same 
age, from which had arisen a block 
against promotion. Moreover, he was 
sorry to say that the difficulty was not to 
find suitable persons for employment, 
but to find sufficient employment for 
well-qualified persons. 


Sir Charles W. Diike 
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THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. OF INDIA 
—THE MARQUESS OF RIPON, 


Mr. MACARTNEY asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether there is 
any foundation for the rumours men- 
tioned in the ‘‘Globe” newspaper of 
Friday, May 21st, to the effect that the 
new Governor General of India is a mem- 
ber of the Jesuit Order? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I know no- 
thing of the rumour to which the hon. 
Member for Tyrone (Mr. Macartney) 
alludes; and perhaps I may venture, 
with great respect, to express an opinion 
that mere rumours mentioned without 
any evidence of authority are hardly 
sufficient basis for a Question of this 
kind. However, as the hon. Member 
has put the Question, it was my duty to 
make inquiries on the subject; and I 
was informed, as I certainly anticipated 
would be the case, that Lord Ripon was 
not a member of the Order of Jesus. I 
am further informed by those nearest to 
him that, so far as their information 
goes, it is impossible that he should be- 
come so, for the simple reason that he 
does not possess the necessary qualifica- 
tions. 


THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT—THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
considering the crowded and uncomfort- 
able condition of the House, especially 
on the right of the Speaker’s Chair, the 
Government will consider the propriety 
of now carrying out the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee of 1868, which 
reported that— 

“ An increase of accommodation for Members 
can be obtained in the most satisfactory man- 
ner, and without involving any interruption of 
the Proceedings of the House, by the erection of 
a new Chamber in the Commons Court ?”’ 
With the permission of the House, 
he would further say that in order to 
ask the Question from the body of 
the House he had borrowed a seat 
from an hon. Gentleman who was now 
sitting on the floor. That was not sur- 

rising, seeing that the body of the 

ouse contained accommodation for 306 
Members, and there were 360 who wished 
to sit on that side of the House alone. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I must ad- 
mit the pathetic circumstances under 

















which the hon. Member has put this 
Question, and the very skilful manner in 
which he has presented it to us. I also 
regret the great inconvenience which I 
know many hon. Members are suffering; 
but, at the same time, I think it would 
be a great mistake if we were, on ac- 
count of that inconvenience, to be led 
hastily to make changes of an important 
character involving great structural al- 
terations in this vast edifice, changes in- 
yolving expense, and perhaps other con- 
sequences with regard to the conve- 
nience of Members which it would not 
beeasy to measure. I would, therefore, 
venture to express a hope that it may be 
now, at all events, at this first stage of 
the matter, as it wasin 1868-9. At that 
time there was a great deal of the same 
kind of inconvenience encountered. In 
fact, it was very nearly, as to the way in 
which Parties were divided in regard to 
their seats, the same case we have now, 
and there was a good deal said at the 
time. These are, of course, questions 
of convenience; but I would venture to 
recommend that a little more time should 
be allowed. At present the great cu- 
riosity and natural interest of an extra- 
ordinarily large number of new Members 
leads them in a remarkable and unusual 
degree to resort to this House. But 
from day to day they become better ac- 
quainted with the necessities of the case; 
and undoubtedly I think it would be 
premature, to say the least of it, to arrive 
at any conclusion as important as that 
which is contained in the Question of my 
hon. Friend. 


RUSSIA AND CHINA—THE KULDJA 
QUESTION. 


Mr. JAMES asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther he can give the House any informa- 
tion with respect to the present state of 
the difficulties on the Kuldja question 
between the Russian and the Chinese 
Governments? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, ac- 
cording to the latest information we have 
received from Pekin, the Chinese Go- 
vernment intended to send an Envoy to 
St. Petersburg to propose that the Treaty 
concluded by the Chinese Ambassador, 
Chung How, should be cancelled, and 
that things should remain én statu quo. 
We have no information that would 
cause us to know whether the Russian 
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Government will agree to this proposal, 
and we have no authentic information as 
to the reported movements of troops on 
the part of China or Russia. 


ALKALI ACTS—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, Whether he proposes, 
during the present Session, to introduce 
a Bili to amend and extend the Alkali 
Acts, or to carry out any of the recom- 
mendations of the Noxious Vapours 
Commission ? 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, that, 
although the time had been very short, 
he had had, and still had, the Report 
of the Commission under his considera- 
tion. He was aware that the subject 
was important, and he was desirous of 
giving it every attention. Whether they 
would be able to deal with it that Ses- 
sion would depend on the progress of 
Public Business. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—THE LON- 
DON SCHOOL BOARD — ORGANIZED 
INSTRUCTION OF PUPIL TEACHERS. 


Mr. B. SAMUELSON asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether the 
London School Board has renewed its 
request to be allowed to organise united 
instruction of its pupil teachers by the 
most competent certificated masters in 
each subject, with the object of render- 
ing the instruction more efficient ; whe- 
ther such grouping is permissible under 
the Education Acts; and, whether the 
request of the London School Board 
will be granted ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, the London 
School Board has renewed its request 
to be allowed to take the step mentioned 
in the Question of my hon. Friend. 
Such grouping is not forbidden by the 
Education Acts; but it is not permis- 
sible under the Code of 1879. ‘The re- 
quest of the London School Board is at 
present under the consideration of the 
Department; and I hope in a few days, 
when the new Code has been laid on 
the Table, words will have been intro- 
duced which will admit of this experi- 
ment being fairly tried. At Liverpool, 
where the Catholic schools and the 
School Board have been enabled by 
private liberality to try it, the results 
have been eminently satisfactory. 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY — EXTEN- 
SION OF HOURS OF ADMISSION. 


Mr. COOPE asked the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, Whether he is pre- 
pared to take steps to extend the hours 
for the admission of the public to the 
National Gallery during the Summer 
months, and in accordance with the 
practice in Continental Galleries, on 
such days as have been heretofore con- 
fined to students; to admit students to 
copy on the six days of the week, and 
to make such arrangements for the 
cleaning of the Gallery as shall obviate 
the necessity of its being closed for five 
weeks in the Autumn; and, further, 
whether he will take measures for the 
extension of the buildings, either as 
designed by Mr. Barry or otherwise, in 
order to provide for the reception, as 
well of Works of Art already possessed 
by the Nation, as of such others as may 
be added to the National Collection by 
purchase, gift, or bequest ? 

Mr. ADAM, in reply, said, that the 
First Commissioner of Works was not 
responsible, and could not make regu- 
lations for changing the rules already 
in existence. That power resided in the 
Trustees. He did not think that any 
complaint had ever yet been made as to 
the early hours of closing during the 
summer. He was informed, however, 
that the question would be considered 
by the Trustees, and that the real diffi- 
culty had reference to the limited staff 
‘ary at their disposal. No objection 

ad been made by the public to the sur- 
render of the Gallery for certain days 
in the week to students; and even on 
reserve days foreigners, artists, persons 
not residing in London, and all Mem- 
bers of Parliament were admitted. Large 
numbers of fresh applications had been 
made by artists, and the consequence 
was that the Gallery was crowded even 
on reserve days; so that if the public 
were admitted they would experience 
great difficulty of seeing the best pic- 
tures, and great danger to the latter 
might arise. This inconvenience was 
well known in foreign Galleries; and 
he did not think these were open, as a 
rule, so many hours as the National 
Gallery was. As regarded the closing 
of the Gallery altogether for five weeks 
in the year, October had been chosen 
as the most convenient month for 


cleansing it; and it should be borne 
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in mind that some leave of absence had 
to be granted to the staff. That, how- 
ever, was a question for the Trustees, 
who did not desire that the Gallery 
should be closed more than was neces- 
sary. As to the extension of the build- 
ing itself, it was one for financial con- 
sideration. At present it was not pos- 
sible for the Government to give any 
undertaking as to what might be done. 
Mr. COOPE intimated that, in conse- 
quence of the unsatisfactory nature of 
the answer just given, he would take 
the earliest opportunity of bringing the 
matter before the notice of the House. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—THE MAIL 
STEAMER “ PARA.” 


Apmirat EGERTON asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, Whether 
it is intended to institute any inquiry 
into the circumstances attending the 
disaster which recently occurred to the 
Royal Mail Steamer ‘‘ Para,” and the 
manner in which her passengers’ safety 
was or was not provided for on her 
voyage home from the Azores, whence 
it is stated that she was towed in a dis- 
abled state? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, the 
breakdown of the machinery of the Para 
is, as I am informed, not in itself a 
subject which demands official inquiry 
by order of the Board of Tiade. The 
case will be reported in due course by 
the Engineering Staff of the Depart- 
ment. As regards her passage home 
from the Azores in tow of a steamtug, 
she arrived safely; and the Board of 
Trade have no power to order inquiry 
into the means adopted by the Company 
for bringing home the ship or the pas- 
sengers. I am bound, however, to say 
the Company do not appear to have 
shown as much consideration as usual 
for the comfort and the safety of their 
passengers. 


BOARD OF WORKS (IRELAND)—DRAIN. 
AGE OF THE UPPER SHANNON. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, Whether the 
works for the Drainage of the Upper 
Shannon, especially at Taghmon, for 
which the Estimates have already been 
passed, have as yet been begun; and, if 
not, whether he will consider the im- 
portance of proceeding with them at 
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once, so as to guard against further 
floods ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, in answer to the Question of my 
hon. Friend, I may say that the works 
authorized for the drainage- of the 
Upper Shannon are now only being 
proceeded with at one point—Meelick 
—where a new cut in the line of the 
old is being excavated. The works 
proposed at the other points consist in 
the insertion of sluices into the weirs, 
seven in number. The plans and speci- 
fications for those sluices have now been 
completed, and tenders for their con- 
struction will very shortly be called for. 
Every effort will be made to expedite 
the works; but prudence requires that 
they should be commenced at the lower 
end of the district, and carried out con- 
secutively upwards. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL PENSIONS. 


Mr. TREVELYAN asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, Whether it is the 
ease that, by the operation of recent 
orders, the Greenwich Hospital pen- 
sions, given in lieu of the benefits of the 
hospital, have been limited, wholly or in 
part, to men who consent to join the 
Naval Reserve; whether they have 
been, wholly or in part, withdrawn from 
the men whose good conduct and ability 
have been proved by their obtaining 
service pensions of a certain amount; 
and, whether a discretionary power of 
allotting or withholding these pensions, 
not contemplated when the hospital was 
abolished, has been assumed by recent 
orders; and, if so, what is the date of 
those orders ? 

Mr. T. BRASSEY : Sir, the age pen- 
sions are given quite irrespective of any 
proviso that the recipients should join 
the Naval Reserve. But men who 
enter the Pensioner Reserve are allowed 
the privilege of receiving these pensions 
at 50 instead of 55 years of age, provided 
that they have completed the necessary 
drills. No pensioner is awarded the age 
pension at 55 years of age, if he is al- 
ready in the receipt of a Government 
pension of 2s. 6d, a-day and upwards. 
At the present time every eligible pen- 
sioner above the age of 55 will receive 
the age pension, ee 3 those who are al- 
ready in the receipt of a pension of 2s. 6d. 
a-day and those who are wholly able to 
contribute to their own support. I would 
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remind my hon. Friend that the Green- 
wich Funds are not unlimited, and that 
every effort is made to distribute them 
among the most necessitous and most 
deserving. 


METROPOLIS VALUATION ACT, 1869— 
LEGISLATION. 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether, seeing that the Metro- 
polis, in comparison with all England, 
has been and is exceptionally over- 
charged in its assessment under ‘The 
Metropolis Valuation Act, 1869,” and 
that this overcharge of about 11 per 
cent. is aggravated by the Queen’s 
Taxes being levied, not like local rates 
upon the net, but upon the gross assess- 
ment, he will, at the earliest period, in- 
troduce a general Valuation Bill to re- 
medy the defects of the present adminis- 
tration ? 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, the 
Metropolis being fully assessed under 
the Metropolis Valuation Act, may suffer 
in its contributions to the county rates 
if the Valuation Lists be adopted as the 
basis {for the county rate outside the 
Metropolis. He was not prepared to 
acquiesce in the statement involved in 
the Question that the assessment in the 
Metropolis exceeded that in other parts 
of the country to the extent mentioned. 
As to the Queen’s Taxes, they were 
levied upon a uniform basis throughout 
the country. Bills for settling the ques- 
tion of valuation had been before the 
House for 13 years, and although that 
was not a very encouraging circum- 
stance, he was anxious to deal with the 
subject at the earliest practicable mo- 
ment; but there were other questions to 
be considered in connection with it. 


THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE—CONSULS 
IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Sir HARRY VERNEY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will take steps with a view to the 
appointment of an officer to give protec- 
tion to and to control traders, mission- 
aries, and others, Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects, in the countries bordering on 

akes Nyassa and Tanganyika in 
Africa ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
districts to which the Question of the 
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hon. Gentleman refers are very far in- 
land, and are also districts in which 
there is no great Chief of much power 
to whom Representatives of Her Ma- 
jesty could be accredited, that statement 

eing subject to limitation only as re- 
gards the case of Uganda. It would, 
therefore, be impossible for the Govern- 
ment to support the authority of any 
Consuls who might be appointed to these 
districts, or even to protect their persons 
from attacks made against them by Na- 
tive Chiefs; and great difficulty might 
therefore occur in the event of any Con- 
sul being murdered or imprisoned by the 
Native Chiefs. Looking, therefore, to 
the difficulties likely to arise from such 
appointments, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are not prepared to recommend 
them generally ; but, whenever it is prac- 
ticable, they will be ready to take steps 
to maintain communication with, and 
exercise such control as is possible over, 
traders and missionaries in the interior. 
I may mention that Dr. Kirk, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Consul General at Zanzibar, has 
recently been instructed to recognize 
Mr. Hare, of the London Missionary So- 
ciety’s Mission on Lake Tanganyika, as 
the official channel of communication 
with Ujiji, and, if necessary, to appoint 
him Consular Agent. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—LEGAL BUSINESS 
—THE ELECTION PETITIONS. 


Mr. MARRIOTT asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, having regard to the fact that 
six of Her Majesty’s judges have been 
appointed to try Election Petitions dur- 
ing the months of June and July, and 
that there are at the present time 674 
causes standing for trial at Westmin- 
ster, intend to propose any, and, if any, 
what measures, for the purpose of facili- 
tating the despatch of legal business in 
the Metropolis between the present time 
and the Long Vacation? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) in reply, said, it was true 
that at the present time 674 causes were 
standing in the Wisi Prius list for trial 
at Westminster ; but many of them were 
merely put there formally, and were 
never intended to go to trial. On 
the other hand, the arrears of judicial 
business im bane were unusually light. 
Six Election Judges would for a time be 
absent from Westminster; but it was 
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hoped that by the commencement of 
July four would be able to return, and 
that two would be sufficient to try the 
remaining Election Petitions. Under 
these circumstances, Her Majesty’s 
Government were not aware of any 
measures that could be taken to facili- 
tate the despatch of legal business, ex- 
cept by the appointment of fresh Judges, 
—a course which should not be taken 
except in case of extreme necessity, of 
which there was no evidence at the pre- 
sent time. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS 
ACT—LEGISLATION. 


Sir HARRY VERNEY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether the Government 
will introduce a Bill to amend the Cor- 
rupt Practices at Elections Act? 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL, in reply, said, 
that the Act of last Session made pro- 
vision for the continuance of the Cor- 
rupt Practices at Elections Act, and the 
Acts relating to Election Petitions, till 
December 31, 1881. Therefore there 
would be ample time for the discussion 
of the subject, and it would be useful 
to gain the experience which might be 
derived in the meantime from the results 
of the numerous Election Petitions now 
pending. 


POST OFFICE—EXTENSION OF POST 
OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS. 


Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON. asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether he 
will give his early attention to the sub- 
ject of the extension of the system of 
Post Office Savings Banks, especially in 
the rural districts ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, this 
very important subject was. receiving 
his most careful attention. 


PRISONS (ENGLAND) ACT—NEW- 
CASTLE PRISON. 


Mr. ASHTON DILKE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether there is any in- 
tention of removing the prison of New- 
castle upon Tyne; and, if so, whether 
due attention will be paid to the wishes 
and opinions of the authorities and in- 
habitants of Newcastle on the subject ? 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL, in reply, said, 
that the question of the removal of the 
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prison of Newcastle-upon-Tyne was now 
under the consideration of the Secretary 
of State. Any representation from the 
authorities of the town or other persons 
interested in the matter would receive 
the most careful consideration. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 1876—UN- 
SEAWORTHY SHIPS—THE “ MARL- 
BOROUGH” OF HULL. 


Mr. BURT asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, If his attention 
has been called to the circumstances 
connected with the loss of the 8.8. 
“Marlborough,” of Hull, whilst on 
a voyage from’ Cardiff to Genoa with 
a cargo of coals; if it is a fact 
that the Oourt, consisting of Mr. 
Rothery, Wreck Commissioner, assisted 
by Captain Ronaldson, Captain Ward, 
and Mr. Merrifield, assessors, after acare- 
ful investigation, decided as follows:— 
that the load-line was not in a proper 
position on the ship’s side; that when 
the ship left on her last voyage she was 
over-laden ; that she was not properly or 
sufficiently manned; that she was over- 
laden with the knowledge and sanction 
ef the managing owner; that she was 
undermanned with the knowledge and 
sanction of the managing owner; whe- 
ther it is true that the commissioner and 
assessors declared that the conduct of 
the managing owner had been 

‘So reckless in sending the vessel to sea in so 
unseaworthy a condition that he ought to be 
condemned in costs,’’ 


and if they accordingly condemned him 
in a sumof £250; and, whether, if 
these circumstances are accurately re- 
ported, any steps can be taken to obtain 
compensation for the families and rela- 
tives of the captain and crew of the 
ship ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, my at- 
tention has been called to the subject, 
and the facts are, I am sorry to say, such 
as are stated inthe Question. Iam not 
prepared to express any further opinion 
on the matter now, because the whole 
subject is under consideration with a 
view to see whether ulterior and criminal 
proceedings may not be necessary. With 
regard to civil liability, I have to state 
that the Legislature has by Section 5 
of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1876, 
created an express statutory obligation 
between the shipowner and his crew, 
notwithstanding any agreement to the 
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contrary, that all reasonable means shall 
be used, not only by himself, but by the 
master and every agent charged with 
the loading, or preparing, or sending the 
vessel to sea, to make and keep her sea- 
worthy throughout the voyage. The 
only means by which a shipowner can 
discharge himself of liability is by prov- 
ing that he did so, or that, owing to 
special circumstances, the sending her 
to sea in an unseaworthy state was rea- 
sonable and justifiable. A remedy does 
now, therefore, exist whereby the family 
of a shipwrecked master and crew may, 
in certain cases, recover compensation 
from the shipowner. It would not be 
proper to express an opinion whether, 
applying the law to the particular case 
mentioned in the Question, the liability 
of the shipowner can be established. 


MERCANTILE MARINE — BREACH OF 
CONTRACT BY SEAMEN. 


Mr. BURT asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, If itis the intention 
of the Government to introduce a Bill 
this Session to abolish imprisonment 
for breach of contract by seamen ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : Sir, the sub- 
ject to which the hon. Member refers is 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. It will not be possible to deal 
with the matter during the present 
Session ; but I trust that it may be dealt 
with next Session. 


GRAND JURY SYSTEM (IRELAND). 


Mr. GIVAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Whether it is the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
introduce during the present Session a 
Bill to alter the Grand Jury system in 
Ireland, and give representation to cess- 
payers in the transaction of fiscal 
business ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am afraid 
I must say we cannot undertake to bring 
forward this Session any Bill to alter the 
Grand Jury system in Ireland. The 
subject of county government is fully of 
as much importance in Ireland as in 
England; but I think the hon. Member 
will see, on consideration, that the Ses- 
sion is too short to enable a satisfactory 
measure to be passed. 

Mr. GIVAN said, he would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman on Monday, Whe- 
ther it is the intention of the Govern- 
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ment to introduce a Bill on the subject 
during next Session ? 


BULGARIA AND EASTERN ROUMELIA— 
ILL-TREATMENT OF THE MUSSUL- 
MAN POPULATION. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther he is cognizant of the contents of 
the Blue Book distributed on the 25th 
inst. in which circumstantial and au- 
thentic details are given of the persecu- 
tion and cruelty to which the unfortu- 
nate Mussulman population of Bulgaria 
and Roumelia have been and are still 
subject; and, whether, in view of the 
information contained therein, he has 
modified his judgment regarding the 
condition of the Mahometan population 
in those provinces ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Gentle- 
man, I observe, has altered the Question; 
but I will reply to it as well as I can 
after hearing the words which he has 
used. I am generally cognizant of the 
character and contents of the Blue Book 
to which he refers, and I regard them 
with great pain. As to my judgment 
regarding the condition of the Mahome- 
tan populationin Bulgaria and Roumelia, 
I cannot modify it, because I have not 
been able to form one, not feeling my- 
self ina position to form, as, perhaps, 
the hon. Member has, a clear idea of 
the full condition of the Mussulman 
population in those Provinces. All that 
I said on a former evening was that I 
declined to be a party to the assertions 
which appeared to me to be clearly in- 
volved in the former inquiry of the hon. 
Gentleman—one of which was that the 
majority of the Mahometan population 
had been exterminated, and the other 
of which was that they had been re- 
duced to slavery. I declined to bea 
party to these expressions. The state of 
the case I have not, I think, clearly con- 
veyed to the mind of the hon. Member. 
Naturally enough the practice has been, 
as incidents of a painful character have 
been reported home, to direct particular 
remonstrances or expostulations to be 
made. That is is a mode of proceeding 
which is all very well up to a certain 
time, but which, if continued and re- 
peated too long, loses efficacy altogether, 
and absolutely becomes unreal. The 
course, therefore, we have thought it 
right to take is this—We have thought 
it right to adopt what we believe may be 
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efficacious in acquiring a full and clear 
view of the state of the case from infor- 
mation of undoubted authority. The 
hon. Gentleman must be quite aware, as 
I am, that many of the reports we 
receive from the Provinces—for instance, 
the reports from the Greek population 
regarding the conduct of the Bulgarians, 
or the reports from the Bulgarians with 
reference to the conduct of the Greek 
population—cannot be received without 
a great deal of care and caution. What 
we have done is—we have included in 
the instructions to Mr. Goschen a par- 
ticular injunction to consider, on his 
arrival at Constantinople, whether it 
would not be well that he should de- 
spatch one of the thoroughly confidential 
persons in immediate connection with 
the Embassy, and directly responsible to 
him, to obtain such information upon 
the general state of the question as may 
enable him distinctly to advise us as to 
the course we should adopt. 


COUNTY GOVERNMENT—PROPERTY 
VALUATION—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. MAGNIAC asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether it is in his 
power to hold out any hope of his being 
able before long to introduce a measure 
for the better government of counties 
and for the valuation of property ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am sorry 
I am not able to define a time at which 
it will be in our power to introduce a 
measure for the better government of 
counties and for the valuation of pro- 
perty—especially for the better govern- 
ment of counties. All I can say is that 
the question of local government is one 
of those questions which, in our estima- 
tion, stand in the very first rank as to 
importance and urgency of those ques- 
tions which will require our attention. 
In proportion to the wide scope, and the 
vast importance of the subject, is the 
difficulty of fixing the time when we can 
attempt to deal with it. We have other 
competing claims to consider ; and, at the 
present moment, I am sure my hon. 
Friend will not think I am undervaluing 
the just weight that attaches to his Ques- 
tion when I say I hope he will not ex- 
pect me to define a time. I shall be 
sorry if it is not in the power of the 
present Administration to submit mea- 
sures embodying the whole of our views 
with regard to them. 


























PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


In reply to Mr. Dinuwyn, 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, it was pro- 
posed to take Supply on Monday next. 


NAVY—FLOGGING IN THE NAVY. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE appealed to 
his hon. Friend the Member for Leicester 
(Mr. P. A. Taylor) to postpone the Motion 
which stood on the Paper in his name 
with reference to the abolition of flogging 
in the Navy. After the announcement 
which had been made by his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary ef State for 
War (Mr. Childers) in regard to flogging 
in the Army, it was quite clear that some 
action of the kind indicated by his right 
hon. Friend must take place with regard 
to the sister Service. His noble Friend 
(Lord Northbrook) he might add, had 
lost no time in bringing the question 
before the naval authorities; but as the 
Admiralty had only met for the first 
time on the 15th of the month, it was 
yet too soon to expect that they would 
be able to arrive at a decision upon so 
important a question. His hon. Friend, 
therefore, might postpone his Motion 
until the House was asked to go into 
Committee of Supply on the Navy Esti- 
mates; and if he could not then find an 
opportunity of bringing it on, the Go- 
vernment would be ready to afford him 
facilities for the purpose. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, that, in the 
circumstances, he had no objection to 
agree to the suggestion of his hon. 
Friend. 





ORDERS OF THE DAY.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. GLADSTONE, in moving that 
the Orders of the Day after Supply 
should be postponed till after the intro- 
duction of the Bill with reference to 
hares and rabbits, said that, though he 
had given Notice of this Bill, it would be 
introduced by, and would bein the charge 
of, his right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. He 
was also able to state, on the highest 
authority, that the state of Private 
Business was so far advanced that it 
would be possible in future to commence 
Public Business at a quarter-past 4 in- 
stead of half-past. 


Motion agreed to. 
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Ordered, That the Orders of the Day subse- 
quent to Supply be postponed until after the 
Notice of Motion for a Bill relating to Hares 
and Rabbits.—(M. Gladstone.) 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER BILL. 


Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether the statement in the ‘ Daily 
News” was correct, that the Govern- 
ment intended to give facilities for bring- 
ing on the Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife’s Sister Bill this evening ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that no communication had been made 


to him on the subject. 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—oQo— 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 


THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT — THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS — MEMBERS’ 
SEATS IN THIS HOUSE. 

RESOLUTION, 


Mr. Serseant SIMON, in rising to 
call attention to the insufficiency of the 
present arrangements for the accommo- 
dation of Members in the House; and 
to move— 

‘That the Standing Order of 6th April 
1835, with respect to Members’ places, be 
hereby repealed, and that the following be the 
Standing Order in place thereof :—That any 
Member might secure a seat by affixing his 
name himself thereto, and not otherwise, at half- 
past Three o’clock, and not earlier or afterwards, 
before the House meets at the usual hour, and 
not' earlier than half an hour before the hour of 
meeting when the House meets for a morning 
sitting, provided that the Member so affixing 
his name be present at prayers; and.that Mr. 
Speaker do give directions to the doorkeepers 
accordingly,” 
said, hon. Members had gradually fallen 
into the practice of securing their seats by 
placing their hats on them. Now, there 
were only certain parts of the House 
where an hon. Member had a chance of 
catching the Speaker’s eye or of making 
himself heard; and it often happened 
that unless he was able to come very 
early in the day the seat he desired 
would be taken. He had himself come 
down at noon, and found whole rows of 
seats occupied by hats placed there 











by Members of Committees sitting up- 
stairs. An hon. Member of his ac- 
quaintance used to come down early, 
place his hat upon a seat, and spend the 
whole day inthe building. Such a pre- 
caution, however, was not in the power 
of hon. Members who had professional 
or other engagements during the day; 
and those Gentlemen were, consequently, 
at a disadvantage. Leaving one’s hat 
upon a seat involved remaining in the 
precincts of the House the whole day, and 
to go about with one’s head uncovered 
was in itself no small inconvenience. He 
was not surprised to hear it whispered 
that certain hon. Members took the pre- 
caution of having two hats. But the 
present mode of securing seats was in- 
tolerable; and he had, therefore, thought 
it his duty to endeavour to devise an- 
other, which: he now begged to submit 
to the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Member 
consisted of two parts, which ought to 
be proposed separately—namely, the re- 
peal of one Standing Order, and the sub- 
stitution of another. 

Mr. SerseantSIMON said, he had ex- 
pected that would be so. He begged to 
move the repeal of the Standing Order 
of the 6th of April, 1835. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘the Standing Order, 6th April 1835, with re- 
spect to Members’ places, be read, and repealed,” 
—(Mr. Serjeant Simon,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Srr EDWARD COLEBROOKE 
agreed that the present practice of se- 
curing seats by means of hats was in- 
tolerable ; but it seemed to him that the 
evil admitted of an easier remedy than 
his hon. and learned Friend proposed. 
It was only by courtesy that a seat-was 
secured by a hat being placed upon it. 
The exceptional abuse that had arisen of 
late years was one against which the 
common sense of the House should rebel, 
and hon. Members ought not to scruple 
to take a seat on which a hat had been 
placed by someone else in the hope of 
securing it. Orders had, he believed, 
been given to the doorkeepers to remove 
cards which were placed on the seats, 
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and he thought a similar order ought to 
be given with regard to hats. A Mem- 
ber had no right to secure a seat by 
placing a hat upon it some hours before- 
hand. The doors ought not to be opened 
until a comparatively short time before 
the meeting of the House, and then all 
Members would start fair. In former 
years he had strongly protested against 
a Member having a right to occupy a 
seat until the close of the Sitting; for a 
Member, after being absent for hours, 
might on coming back turn out a Gentle- 
man who had been bearing the burden 
and heat of the evening. When he first 
came into the House a Member lost his 
right to a seat by a division. That was 
a very good Rule, and he was in favour 
of introducing a similar one to the effect 
that the right to occupy a seat should 
only last until the House was empty, so 
that everybody might start fair again 
afterwards. 

Mr. RYLANDS regretted that. his 
hon. and learned Friend had raised the 
question in these terms. He could not 
imagine anything more calculated to 
inconvenience Members, and to produce 
the impression out-of-doors that the 
House of Commons was a disorderly 
mob, than a proposal that the doors 
should be kept closed until half-past 3 
o’clock, and then opened for a crowd 
of Members to rush in for places. 
He entirely objected to the proposal 
of his hon. and learned Friend. They 
ought not easily to depart from the 
Standing Orders of the House, which 
had been found by experience to pro- 
mote the comfort and convenience of 
hon. Members. The proposal of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for North Lanark- 
shire (Sir Edward Colebrooke), if re- 
duced to common language, was simply 
to bring into a Parliament, representing 
in a very remarkable degree the gen- 
tlemen of England, a practice which 
would destroy the ordinary courtesy 
that existed among them. Hon. Mem- 
bers would not, he hoped, be beguiled 
even by the high authority.of the hon. 
Baronet. It had been the custom for 
hon. Members to make arrangements 
for retaining their seats, and he trusted 
that custom would continue. Probably 
a larger number of Members would take 
part in the debates in this Parliament 
than in any previous one; but, as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House had suggested, they ought to 

















have a little more experience of the new 
Parliament before anything was done. 
If, after some further experience, it were 
found that this House was inconve- 
niently small, he hoped the Government 
would not hesitate to propose whatever 
alterations were necessary for the con- 
venience of Members, and for the ac- 
commodation of strangers and of the fair 
sex. They ought to have a House 
which, instead of being a disgrace to 
the country, would be a credit to it. In 


the meantime, he implored the House. 


not to listen to the proposal of his hon. 
and learned Friend. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, thatifthe doors 
of the House were kept closed until half 
an hour before the Speaker took the 
Chair the strongest and biggest men, 
instead of the most intelligent and hard- 
working Members, would secure the best 
seats, while the physically weak Repre- 
sentatives would be found nowhere. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
no alteration of the present Chamber 
would give sufficient convenience to hon. 
Members. The body of the present 
House only seated 306 Members, which 
was less than the number of the Party 
now on the right of the Speaker’s Chair. 
The consequent inconvenience had been 
felt over and over again. A Committee 
was appointed in 1867 to investigate the 
subject, and their Report would have 
been acted upon but for the change in 
the Government. The Report contained 
a plan to provide 113 additional seats 
on the floor, not by increasing the 
length of the House, but by making that 
particular Chamber into a hall that would 
form the entrance into a new House of 
Commons, which would be built in the 
present Commons’ Court. Hethoughtthat 
the manner in which hon. Members were 
jostled about by the crowd in the Lobby 
was also a ground of complaint. There 
was a constant influx of strangers, 
besides gentlemen reporting for the 
newspapers, thus preventing anything 
like confidential communication between 
Members. There was likewise a neces- 
sity for providing increased accommo- 
dation within the House, not only for 
Members, but also for reporters. This 
was an important matter. The re- 
porting of the proceedings in Parlia- 
ment was now required to be done as ex- 
tensively by the Provincial as it was 
by the London Press. Hon. Members 
who had only recently come into the 
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House would be surprised to learn that 
the only persons admitted to the Gallery 
were the reporters of the London Press: 
The Provincial Press was becoming so 
influential that it was not satisfied with 
that exclusion. The Oommittee which 
was appointed to inquire into this sub- 
ject, and on which he sat, had endea- 
voured to find some means of increasing 
the accommodation. All they could re- 
commend was to give up a portion of 
the two side Galleries, thus, in point of 
fact, still further reducing the present 
scanty accommodation for hon. Members. 
If hon. Gentlemen went to see’ the small 
rooms, or rather dens, in which the re- 
porters attending the House transcribed 
their notes and waited to relieve each 
other, he was sure they would feel 
ashamed of those wretched places. The 
whole of the alterations that were re- 
quired could be carried out at a moderate 
expense; and if the Board of Works 
would enter into a contract for the pur- 
pose, they might by next February have 
a Chamber in which hon. Members could 
be decently and comfortably accommo- 
dated, without changing the character of 
the House as a Business Assembly, and 
not as an arena for rhetorical display. 
Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON said, 
he did not think it would be necessary to 
refer that matter again to a Committee. 
He had seen the plans which had been 
prepared for improving the accommoda- 
tion of the House, and thought they 
might be studied with advantage. Until 
the present Parliament he had never 
found any difficulty in securing a place 
in the House; but this Session there had 
been considerable difficulty in doing so. 
Formerly they had to deal with only two 
Parties in that Assembly ; but they were 
now told for the first time that there 
was a third Party among them, and, un- 
less that third Party was absorbed by 
the supporters of the Government, he 
thought additiona: accommodation in the 
House would have to be provided for 
them. He hoped that the Government 
would take into their consideration the 
necessity of affording better accommoda- 
tion to hon. Members. Not only had a 
large number of hon. Gentlemen shown 
a great zeal—he did not know how long 
it would last—to take part in the pro- 
ceedings of the House; but the publica- 
tion of the Yellow Books, which showed 
to their constituents the number of 
divisions they had attended, also had its 








effect. During the last Election those 
Yellow Books were often quoted, and 
very wrongly, against hon. Members. 
He had himself protested against the 
system of judging a Member’sattendance 
by the number of divisions he had at- 
tended. When it was charged against 
himself that he had attended few divi- 
sions, it was found that he had really 
attended more divisions than the Leader 
of the Opposition. In conclusion, he 
hoped that the Government would with- 
out delay consider the plans of Mr. 
Barry for improving the accommodation 
for hon. Members. 

Mr. WALTER said, that, having been 
for many years a Member of the House, 
he should, perhaps, be excused for 
adding his testimony to that of the hon. 
and learned Serjeant who had com- 
menced that discussion, and also to that 
of the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry), with respect to the 
great and growing inconvenience to 
which hon. Members, especially on that— 
the Ministerial—side of the House, were 

ut from the want of accommodation. 

eing anxious to secure a seat a few 
days ago, he came down to the House 
at half-past 12 o’clock, and he found 
only one seat unoccupied out of the first 
six on the Bench where he had been in 
the habit of sitting for more than 20 
years; and he was obliged, very reluc- 
tantly, to appropriate the seat which was 
generally occupied by his hon. Friend 
below him, who he hoped would not 
think him wanting in respect for him. 
That was really becoming a serious in- 
convenience, for men got as fond of their 
seats in that House as they got attached 
to their seats in church. Hon. Members 
did not like to be disturbed, and, as a 
matter of courtesy, one was reluctant to 
disturb them. But, at the same time, 
when there was a general scramble for 
places, everybody was obliged to shift 
for himself as best he could; and hon. 
Members who had been in the habit of 
speaking from a particular place felt 
considerably embarrassed and uncom- 
fortable if they had to speak from a 
quarter, perhaps a remote corner, to 
which they were not accustomed. He 
saw no advantage in assenting to the 
proposal that the doors should be kept 
shut until half-past 3 o’clock, or any 
other fixed hour, because there would 
then be a general rush into the House, 
and the share of the best seats would 
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fall, not, perhaps, to those who were best 
entitled to them, but to the strongest 
and most resolute men. He was well 
aco with the plan which had been 
referred to for increasing the accommo- 
dation by a new building. It was drawn 
out many years ago, and he had always 
hoped that it would be adopted. But, 
as regarded the general idea of the 
Chamber for that House, he thought 
that the present idea could not be im- 
proved upon. He had seen the Legisla- 
tive Chambers of other countries—not 
only those of France, but also those of 
America and of Canada—and he ven- 
tured to say that they were not to be 
compared, in point of arrangement, with 
the plan of the present House of Com- 
mons. But that building was un- 
doubtedly too small for 650 Members, 
and it was simply preposterous that 
anything like the number of Members 
who considered themselves entitled to 
take part in their discussions could be 
accommodated within the limited space 
now available for them. As to its 
acoustical properties, everybody knew 
that if they tried the voice when the 
House was comparatively empty it was 
easy to be heard. On the other hand, 
when the House was crammed with 
Members, it was very difficult to make 
one’s voice distinctly audible. If the 
Chamber were twice the present size, 
speakers would be heard much easier. 
Therefore, he would impress upon the 
Government the propriety of taking that 
question into its consideration at an early 
opportunity. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he had always 
been content to take any seat he could 
get without trying to appropriate a par- 
ticular place. The ticket system offered 
a strong inducement to hon. Members 
to appropriate a particular seat at the 
earlier part of the evening; but they 
might chance to want to return to it at 
some later period. That system was at 
the root of a large portion of the incon- 
venience which had been complained of. 
It was productive of no good result, 
and, in his opinion, might with the 
greatest advantage be abolished. 

Mr. BENTINOK said, he objected 
to the proposal of the hon. and learned 
Member for Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant 
Simon), as being calculated to lead to 
a scramble for seats. He could not 
conceive anything more likely to lead to 
disagreeable, if not to disastrous, conse- 
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quences than the adoption of the scheme 
suggested by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber. Indeed, the present system had 
acted well for many years, and although 
there was always a certain amount of 
confusion at the beginning of New Par- 
liaments, that subsided gradually; and 
he hoped, therefore, the House would 
pause before it sanctioned any new ar- 
rangement. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT con- 
gratulated the hon. Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands) on the Conservative pro- 
clivities which he had displayed on this 
question in wishing to adhere to the old 
Rules. If hon. Members who were sit- 
ting in the House for the first time 
would have a little patience, they would 
see in a few weeks a very different state 
of things from that which now existed. 
Sometimes during a Parliament there 
were alterations — Gentlemen retired 
from one side, and their successors took 
seats on the other side. That was a 
very marked feature in the Parliament 
elected in 1868. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Gladstone) would 
fully appreciate these circumstances, for 
he felt them at the time very acutely. 
If they left things as they were, they 
would right themselves. Even in the 
course of that evening, during the Esti- 
mates, hon. Members would find that 
while the money of the country was 
being voted away, the House would be 
deserted by all save about 50 or 60 
Members. They had in that House many 
conveniences which they might or might 
not have in the new one; and he, for 
one, should be sorry to desert the old 
House. In his opinion, the old Rule— 
which, indeed, was the only one—was 
sufficient. That was, that unless a Mem- 
ber was at prayers, and put his card 
into the place provided for it on the 
back, he could not secure a seat. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA thought 
they should stick to the present system, 
or dispose of the seats by ballot. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Ser- 
jeant Simon) had given expression to a 
very intelligible and natural feeling in 
consequence of the pressure that had 
been experienced by so many Mem- 
bers of the House; and, as far as the 
Government were concerned, he need 
not say that anything said on both sides 
of the House should have their careful 
attention, with the view of doing every- 
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thing in their power to provide the 
greatest accommodation and convenience 
for hon. Members. But he thought 
there would be great difficulty in dis- 
cussing the larger plan referred to by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Galway 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry). As regarded 
the more limited plan, it was evident 
the prosecution of that modest design 
was by no means what was called plain 
sailing. However, the discussion had 
contributed to ripen the minds of Mem- 
bers on the subject, though it had not 
reached a stage when it would be wise 
for him to tempt the House to pro- 
nounce a decision upon it. He hoped, 
therefore, his hon. and learned Friend 
would be content with having raised the 
discussion and withdraw his Motion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


NAVY—LOSS OF H.M.S. “ATALANTA,” 
RESOLUTION. 


Mz. D. JENKINS, in rising to move 
the following Resolution :— 


‘¢ That, in the opinion of this House, the pro- 
posed inquiry. into the loss of the ‘ Atalanta’ 
will not be satisfactory if the Committee does 
not partake less of a departmental character 
than that proposed by the Government,”’ 


said, that a full and proper inquiry into 
this terrible disaster to the Navy, which 
involved a serious charge against the 
late Admiralty, could not be satisfac- 
torily conducted if the Board of Inquiry 
was composed, for the most part, of 
naval officers, and presided over by an 
Admiral, however distinguished. He was 
quite sure that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Westminster (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) wished the inquiry to be 
searching and independent. Therefore, 
he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would not allow a want of precedent to 
stand in the way of his supporting this 
Motion. The Committee would have to 
deal with two or three very sérious 
questions. First, the country would 
desire to know the circumstances under 
which the Admiralty were induced to fit 
out the Atalanéa as a training ship after 
the terrible disaster to the Kurydice two 
years ago. The Atalanta was a ship of 
the same class as the Eurydice, with 
some slight distinction; but they were 
both old ships, built of wood, and of an 
obsolete type. In his opinion, neither 
of these ships was fitted to be used as a 
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training vessel ; nor were they seaworthy 
in the sense in which Her Majesty’s 
ships were seaworthy. There were 
various degrees of seaworthiness. Two 
years ago he had called the attention of 
the House to the loss of the Eurydice, 
and there were circumstances connected 
with that event which he had thought it 
his duty to bring before the House. At 
that time he had strongly advocated the 
use of ships having steam power as 
training ships. Steam power was at 
times an element to safety. But the 
Secretary to the Admiralty said that 
sailing ships ought to be used because 
boys could not be trained in steamers so 
satisfactorily as in sailing ships. But 
that was no reason against the use of 
steamers. It would not be necessary to 
use steam always. The steamers might 
ordinarily dispense with their steam 
power, and only use it on emergency. 
And why did not the Government build 
one or two training ships, instead of re- 
pairing old ships? He believed the 
cost would be less. He did not know 
what was the cost of the repairs of the 
Atalanta; but she was 30 to 40 years 
old, and he was sure it would cost more 
to put her in good condition than it 
would to build a new ship. The House 
would soon learn whether he was right. 
There was another reason why an inde- 
pendent inquiry should be instituted. 
An extraordinary statement made by a 
seaman belonging to the Atalanta had 
appeared in one of the newspapers. 
That seaman gave a narrative which, 
as a seaman, he could understand. 
The seaman, however, was interviewed 
by a naval officer, and he withdrew a 
great part of his statement. If that was 
so, and if influence had been brought to 
bear—and there was a general impres- 
sion that that was the case—there was 
an additional reason why they should 
have an independent inquiry. He in- 
tended no imputation against naval offi- 
cers; but his remarks were directed 
against the Constructive Department of 
the Admiralty. There was no reason 
why the Government should refuse to 

ut on the inquiry some eminent ship- 
aides, one or two merchant captains 
of known position and judgment, or 
some of the Elder Brethren of Trinity 
House. They would give an element of 
confidence to the inquiry in the eyes of 
the country which it did not now possess. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 
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the Resolution of which he had given 
Notice. 

Mr. J. W. PEASE, in seconding the 
Motion, said, Her Majesty’s Government 
would, nodoubt, cause inquiry to be made 
as to the state of the ship, as to her ca- 
pabilities, of the hands on board her, 
and items of a different character. These 
things would be inquired into by naval 
officers, and he had nothing to say 
against the capacity of officers of the 
British Navy for holding such an in- 
quiry. He had no doubt the men se- 
lected would be men of high character 
and of great experience, men who would 
give their very best attention to the in- 
quiry, and would make their Report as 
to the circumstances of the case. But 
yet it would hardly be satisfactory that 
the Committee of Inquiry should be 
composed so entirely of naval men. 
They knew that the class of experience 
obtained by naval men was very different 
to the experience of those who were con- 
tinually working in sailing vessels. The 
Mercantile Marine received hundreds of 
lessons in difficult situations to one re- 
ceived by a Queen’s ship; and if this in- 
quiry were to be one which would be 
satisfactory to the whole country, it would 
have to contain an element of the Mer- 
eantile Marine. It was not part of his 
duty to go into the question of training 
in mass, or as to the best mode of train- 
ing. In conclusion, he would like to be 
told whether the inquiry was to be car- 
ried on by naval men almost alone, or 
whether the shipbuilding, sailing, and 
merchant seamen interests were to be 
included in it? By the latter course 
alone he was sure would the Govern- 
ment satisfy the great majority of the 
people. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, the proposed in- 
quiry into the loss of the ‘ Atalanta’ will not be 
satisfactory if the Committee does not partake 
less of a departmental character than that pro- 
posed by the Government,”—(Mr. Jenkins,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Lorp RAMSAY said, he should have 
had no objection whatever if officers of 
the Merchant Service had originally been 
placed on the Committee ; but the Com- 
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mittee having been nominated, hethought 
it would be an invidious reflection on 
the Navy if it went forth to the world 
that naval officers could not be trusted 
in an inquiry. of ‘this kind to re- 
port in an independent and reliable 
manner. The hon. Member who intro- 
duced the Motion would seem to assume 
that there was a kind of freemasonry 
existing between the Admiralty and the 
officers of the Navy, whereas he could 
safely assure them that nothing of the 
kind existed. He could also say with 
truth that there was a feeling which ran 
decidedly in the opposite direction, and 
that the Board of Admiralty had no 
more hostile critics in the country than 
naval officers of the higher ranks. He 
was quite sure the hon. Member did not 
intend by his Motion to cast any reflec- 
tion upon officers of the Navy. Yet if 
his recommendation were adopted, he 
was quite certain it would be regarded 
in this unfavourable light by the world 
in general, and it would certainly be felt 
as such by the officers themselves. He 
personally had every respect, the very 
highest respect, for the officers of 
the Merchant Service, and he would 
have had no objection whatever had 
they been originally placed on the 
Committee ; but he was sure that, good 
seamen as they were, he could not re- 
gard them as being more capable or 
any better qualified to arrive at the 
truth on a question of this kind than 
officers of the Navy. He was certuin 
that, great as was the anxiety which all 
classes in the country felt on account of 
the missing vessel, no class was so pro- 
foundly moved as the officers of the 
Royal Navy, and that was, he thought, 
one reason why officers of the Navy, of 
all others, should be placed on the Com- 
mittee. Were the officers named to sit on 
the Committee in any way responsible for 
the fitting-out of the ill-fated ship, he 
could understand the Motion of his hon. 
Friend (Mr.Jenkins); but they were not. 
The hon. Member had referred to the 
opinion of an able seaman; but he 
would ask any competent person whether 
any value was to be placed on the opinion 
of an able seaman in the Royal Navy in 
regard to the qualities of aship? He 
would not attach any value to it, and 
very few officers would, because the 
chances were that if the man were 
qualified to speak on such a subject he 
would have been promoted to the rank 
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of leading seaman or petty officer and 
not have remained an A.B. Now, the 
cases of the Atalanta and the Zury- 
dice were very different; but the point 
he wished to make was this, that he dis- 
tinctly protested against the imputations 
implied in the hon. Member’s speech. 
He believed that, if a comparison were 
made of the sentences of courts martial 
with those passed by the Board of Trade, 
it would be found that the standard of 
severity was far higher in the Navy than 
in the Merchant Service. It was his 
sincere hope that the Government would 
not give way so far as the naval officers 
were concerned, for no naval officer 
would act in an unworthy manner for 
the purpose of screening the Admiralty. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, that, 
having filled the Office of Secretary to 
the Admiralty for a period of four years, 
naval matters had necessarily attracted 
much of his attention. He hoped, 
therefore, the House would allow him 
to explain why he should have preferred 
to see a civilian element predominating 
at the inquiry. He had noticed with 
pain the expression that had fallen from 
an hon. Member that the course now 
proposed involved a charge against the 
Constructive Department of the Navy. 
If that were so, he should not, of course, 
support such a procedure. It was be- 
cause there was an unpleasant feeling 
in the country about the two catastrophes 
that had deprived many people of those 
nearest and dearest to them—a feeling 
of distrust among those people—that he 
should have preferred a predominance 
of the civil element in the inquiry. 
Views had been expressed in the papers 
of the day by avery distinguished officer 
(Admiral Sir William King Hall) from 
which he felt bound to dissociate him- 
self. That officer said that the inquiry 
would be a slur on the officers connected 
with the ship and the officers of the 
Dockyard where she was fitted up. Were 
he of the same opinion, he should not 
hesitate to refuse his support to the pro- 
posed inquiry. It was because he knew 
well how perfect the administration in 
their Dockyards had become, and how 
impossible it was that an unseaworthy 
ship should be sent to sea, that he was in 
favour of the contemplated investigation. 
There was one remark made by Admiral 
Sir William King Hall which he was 
glad the noble Lord the Member for 
Liverpool (Lord Ramsay), had contra- 
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dicted. Admiral Sir William King Hall 
said that the Navy had no voice in the 
House of Commons. He altogether dis- 
agreed with that statement, believing 
that there was no man in the House of 
Commons who would not stand up for 
the Navy whenever an occasion for so 
doing might arise. As he had already 
said, he regretted, in the interests of 
the Service, who desired nothing more 
than the fullest investigation into all the 
circumstances connected with this matter, 
that the civil element did not predomi- 
nate on the Committee. With an emi- 
nent shipbuilder upon it such as the late 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets(Mr. 
Samuda) to meet Mr. Rothery and Mr. 
Waymouth, the inquiry would be of a 
nature to silence for ever the uneasy 
feeling that existed in reference to their 
Dockyards. Personally he did not wish 
for an inquiry into the loss of the Ata- 
lanta. In his belief the ship was sent to 
sea in a most perfect condition, and the 
result of any inquiry that might be held 
would, he felt sure, be satisfactory. 

Mr. NORWOOD observed, that be- 
fore Parliament met he published his 
views on this subject in the public prints, 
which coincided with those expressed 
by previous speakers. His constituency 
took a great interest in the matter, Cap- 
tain Stirling, the commander of the ship, 
having been stationed at the port of 
Hull, where he gained many friends 
and bore the reputation of being a most 
able and gallant officer. The prevail- 
ing feeling throughout the country was 
that this was a disaster of a most 
serious character, and following so soon 
after the loss of the Zurydice doubts 
had arisen in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the Navy which it was 
desirable should be removed. Under 
the Merchant Shipping Act inquiries 
were held of a perfectly independent 
character. They were conducted bya 
Government officer, assisted by assessors, 
one of whom was almost invariably an 
officer of the Royal Navy. These in- 
quiries were of the greatest benefit to 
the Mercantile Marine, and their effect 
was to make owners and masters very 
careful in the performance of their duties. 
Why should not so salutary a system be 
adopted in the case of the Royal Navy 
also? If in future all casualties con- 
nected with the Royal Navy were in- 
quired into by a thoroughly independent 
body, much good would ensue. He was 
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glad that his suggestion that Mr. Rothery 
would be an excellent Chairman to the 
Committee had been adopted by the 
Admiralty. He had no desire that the 
Royal Navy should not be represented 
on the Committee. The best Commit- 
tee, in his opinion, would be one on 
which two Naval officers should act as 
Mr. Rothery’s asesssors, and on which 
there should be two other gentlemen, one 
of them being an eminent shipbuilder. 
He could assure the noble Lord the 
Member for Liverpool (Lord Ramsay) 
that there was no mistrust as to the cha- 
racter of naval officers felt personally 
among those supporting this Motion. 
The question was, however, from the 
peculiar circumstances and great loss of 
life attending it, one which the public 
felt should not be left to departmental 
scrutiny alone. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE could assure 
those hon. Members who had spoken on 
the subject that Lord Northbrook and 
his Colleagues were fully determined 
that the proposed inquiry should be full, 
independent, andimpartial. Everybody 
must sympathize with the sufferers in 
the great disaster which had occurred, 
and the Admiralty felt that the loss of a 
second vessel of the kind within so short 
a period of time must necessarily create 
great uneasiness in the pablic mind. The 
inquiry, therefore, they were of opinion 
should be of such a nature as to be in 
every way satisfactory. Into the merits 
of the case he would not enter, and he 
was sorry to have heard the opinion ex- 
pressed that the Atalanta was unsea- 
worthy. To him it appeared unwise, at 
the present moment, to express any 
opinion on the subject ; but he could not 
refrain from expressing a hope that the 
result of the inquiry would go to show 
that the vessel was seaworthy, so that 
the confidence of the public might be 
fully restored. The proposed Com- 
mittee, he might add, must not be re- 
garded as being in any way a Depart- 
mental Committee ; and he was disposed 
to agree with the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Liverpool (Lord Ramsay) in the 
view he took as to the tendency of officers 
on such an inquiry to act quite inde- 
pendently of the Admiralty. In those 
cases in which there happened to be 
survivors after such a loss as that of the 
Atalanta, a naval court martial was ap- 
pointed, which inquired not only into the 
conduct of the commander of the vessel, 
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but into the general question of her sea- 
worthiness. There was such an inquiry 
in the case of the Zurydice, from the 
wreck of which two seamen had been 
saved. The same course had been taken 
after the loss of the Captain, in which 
a Court of naval officers expressed the 
opinion that the stability of the ship 
was not satisfactory —a fact which 
showed that they did not hesitate to act 
independently even where the Ad- 
miralty was concerned. The same ob- 
servation applied to the case of the 
Megera; and in a number of other 
cases, where it was impossible to put 
men upon their trial, Courts and Com- 
mittees of Inquiry had been instituted 
by the Admiralty, the whole of whose 
members, or at all events the great 
majority, consisted of naval men. He 
might, for instance, mention the case 
of the Zhunderer, where a Court of In- 
quiry was held to inquire into the cause 
of the explosion of her gun, and where 
the Court consisted of three officers, as- 
sisted by one assessor, a civil engineer 
of eminence; and he could show that 
in all these cases the naval men con- 
cerned had exercised an independent 
judgment, and had not unfrequently ex- 
pressed an opinion adverse to the action 
of the Admiralty. In the present in- 
stance, there being no survivors, no 
court martial would be held; and the 
Admiralty had deemed it right, after 
due consideration, to appoint a Com- 
mittee consisting of five members, two 
of whom were civilians, which was going 
further in the direction of the civilian 
element than any similar instance of 
which he could find a record. Of Mr. 
Rothery, one of the members, all he 
need say was that, in his opinion, he 
would be a tower of strength to the 
Committee in the prosecution of its 
labours. The two civilians placed upon 
the Committee would bring to it the 
legal knowledge required for the cross- 
examination of witnesses, and a technical 
knowledge as to the construction of 
ships which naval officers were not sup- 
posed to possess. So strengthened, the 
Comimittee, he believed, would inspire 
general confidence. Admiral Ryder, as 


a member of the Committee of Designs, 
had a peculiar knowledge of naval 
architecture and a great capacity for 
minute, laborious, and conscientious in- 
quiry, and his two naval colleagues 
possessed to an unusual extent the con- 
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fidence of their fellow-officers. The only 
objection that could be made to the 
Committee was that the civil element in 
it was not numerically in the majority. 
In no previous inquiry instituted by the 
Admiralty, however, had that element 
been so strong; and, now that the Com- 
mittee had been constituted, to add to 
it as suggested would be casting a slur 
upon the naval officers who were already 
appointed. He had every confidence 
that those officers would bring to their 
task a thoroughly independent judgment 
and unhesitatingly attach blame to the 
Controller’s Department of the Ad- 
miralty, which was the Department 
chiefly concerned, if, in their opinion, it 
deserved it. The members of the Com- 
mittee had been most carefully selected 
by Lord Northbrook and his Colleagues, 
and their names had been submitted to, 
and approved by, the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. W. H. Smith), who, 
however, it was only fair to add, had no 
official responsibility in the matter. He 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) believed the Com- 
mittee would give full, patient, and 
thoroughly satisfactory consideration to 
the matter, and was entitled to every 
confidence in the exercise of its judg- 
ment. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH remarked, that the 
loss of the Atalanta had weighed heavily 
upon all who were connected with the 
Admiralty, both on account of the valu- 
able lives lost and the distrust in Ad- 
miralty management which it was cal- 
culated to awake in the country. Upon 
the probable causes of the calamity it 
would, of course, be improper for him to 
speculate in view of the inquiry about to 
be made; but he thought it right to state 
that the late Board of Admiralty had 
left behind them a record of their desire 
for an inquiry of the fullest and most 
impartial character. As that inquiry 
was to be conducted under their Suc- 
cessors, they had thought it right to 
leave to those gentlemen the responsi- 
bility. of constituting the Court; and the 
task had been performed in a manner 
which had his thorough approbation. 
He believed the course taken by the 
present Board of Admiralty was one 
which would produce most satisfactory 
results. It was a great error to suppose 
that naval officers were in any way sub- 
servient to the Board of Admiralty. 
There was no more independent body of 
men in existence than naval officers ; and 
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from them more, perhaps, than from any 
other class of men, the Admiralty might 
look for a harsh verdict. Having, how- 
“ever, a special knowledge, they were 
competent to ask questions, and drive a 
naval inquiry home in a manner which 
would probably be beyond the power of 
persons outside the Service. He believed 
the Committee as at present constituted 
was perfectly fit for the task before it, 
and that it would go to the bottom of the 
whole affair. The members of it cer- 
tainly had the knowledge, the power, 
and the ability to do so; and those ques- 
tions which the naval officers might over- 
look, Mr. Rothery, whose capacity for 
conducting an inquiry was well known, 
might be trusted to put. For his own 
part, he believed the unfortunate vessel 
was in good order and condition, and fit 
for the work for which she was designed. 
He need hardly say that, so far as he was 
concerned, had she been in an unsound 
condition, she would not have been sent 
to sea. He trusted they would not add 
to the calamity by importing heat into it, 
or by questioning the perfect honour, 
fairness, and integrity of the gentlemen 
appointed to inquire into it. That in- 
quiry, he was sure, however little light 
it might throw on the disaster itself, 
would be conducted in a manner per- 
fectly satisfactory to the public. 

Mr. W. HOLMS supported the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Falmouth 
(Mr. Jenkins). Let them consider the 
circumstances with which they had to 
deal. They had been told by the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty that there was a 
feeling of uneasiness among the public, 
and it was not surprising that there 
should be such a feeling. Not long ago 
the Zurydice went down, and now they 
had the loss of the Atalanta, a vessel of 
similar construction. It was extremely 
desirable, therefore, that the inquiry 
should be full, open, and satisfactory. 
He did not doubt the honour and in- 
tegrity of the naval officers named in 
the: Commission; but gentlemen con- 
nected with the Department responsible 
for having sent the ship to sea should 
not be the men chiefly appointed to in- 
quire into the disaster. The civil ele- 
ment should be more prominent. They 
were told that there was no precedent 
for an equal number of civilians being 
put on a Committee of this kind. If 
that were so he was sorry to hear 
it,.and he thought the sooner they had 
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a change in this respect the better. 
For the sake of the Admiralty itself, 
he hoped that the inquiry would not 
be conducted simply by three or four 
gentlemen connected with the Depart- 
ment. Unless the constitution of the 
Committee was altered, it would not in- 
spire that perfect confidence which it 
ought todo. It was only human nature 
to suppose that men connected with the 
Admiralty should be biassed—perhaps 
unconsciously — in favour of the Ad- 
miralty. Heshould have preferred that 
naval officers should only have been ap- 
pointed as assessors; but since three 
had been appointed members of the 
Committee, he would suggest that the 
Committee should be strengthened by 
the addition of, at least, two more 
civilians, and he hoped that this ar- 
rangement would form a precedent for 
the future. 

Apmrrat EGERTON thought it would 
have been much better to have the Com- 
mittee composed entirely of naval officers. 
He thought that those officers were quite 
as independent as they had been de- 
scribed, and could well be trusted to 
give an impartial judgment on the 
matter. In the case of the collision 
between Her Majesty’s ship Amazon and 
a merchant ship called the Osprey a 
court martial was held ; and in conse- 
quence of the decision of that tribunal, 
which was, of course, exclusively com- 
posed of naval officers, the State had to 
pay a large sum of money, because the 
court held that the fault was .on the 
side of Her Majesty’s vessel. As in the 
present instance it had been thought 
proper by the Admiralty to place on the 
Committee certain gentlemen who were 
not connected with Her Majesty’s Ser- 
vice, he did not see why their number 
should be so limited. Still, as the Ad- 
miralty had decided on these names, he 
trusted they would not be disposed to 
alter them. 

Mr. E. J. REED wished that those 
who were in favour of an independent 
investigation would dispensé with tinsel 
compliments, and that they would speak 
a little more plainly than some Of his 
hon. Friends had done. The question 
agitating the country was not that which 
had been discussed this evening from 
the front Benches. It was not whether 
naval officers were honourable men who 
could be trusted to conduct an inquiry ; 
but whether it was a seemly thing to 
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appoint naval officers, however trust- 
worthy, to conduct an inquiry of this 
character, in which the public were so 
largely interested. No one could sup- 
pose that a Committee which was forced 
upon all independent Members of the 
House and upon the public could be 
satisfactory even if the men who com- 
posed it were the souls of honour. It 
might be in accordance with ‘‘immemo- 
rial usage” to appoint naval officers to 
hold such an inquiry; but he was not of 
opinion that the immemorial usages of 
the Navy were suited to modern life. The 
Secretary to the Admiralty said it was a 
mistake to suppose that naval officers 
were in any way subordinate to the 
Board of Admiralty. That statement he 
heard with extreme surprise. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, who 
was to be Chairman of the Committeo, 
himself received orders every day from 
the Admiralty; and it was in the power of 
the Admiralty to render the greatest 
possible services to naval officers gene- 
rally. It was, therefore, a mistake to 
suppose that naval officers were not sub- 
ordinate to the Admiralty. He had not 
a suspicion in his own mind directed to 
the Atalanta, or against any person who 
had had anything to do with her. He 
knew the Atalanta. She was a beautiful, 
handsome, perfect vessel when he was a 
youngster, and he admired her im- 
mensely. Indeed, he believed she was 
the best built and the best finished man- 
of-war of that period that he was ever 
permitted to see or have anything to 
do with. Therefore, he had no prejudice 
against her. It was, however, highly 
desirable that an inquiry should be in- 
stituted which would be satisfactory to 
the country. If such a Committee as 
that under discussion had been nomi- 
nated before the General Election, the 
Liberals would have been justified in de- 
nouncing the Committee, and saying to 
the electors, ‘‘ Change the Government, 
and you will find it will be better.” He 
simply pleaded on the Government’s own 
behalf that the inquiry, when made, 
should be a satisfactory one. What had 
been asked? The hon. Member for 
Paisley (Mr. W. Holms) gaid he would 
be perfectly content with the addition of 
two gentlemen eminently acquainted 
with the subject to the Committee. The 
hon. Member for Hull (Mr. Norwood), 
he thought, said the addition of one 
gentleman would be satisfactory. He 
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(Mr. E. J. Reed) told the Secretary to 
the Admiralty the other day that he 
would be perfectly satisfied if they would 
add one more civil member to the Com- 
mittee, and make Mr. Rothery Chairman. 
An arrangement had been made which 
he highly approved—namely, a Member 
of the House of Lords was First Lord of 
the Admiralty. It had some disadvan- 
tages ; but in connection with the patron- 
age of the Navy it had very great advan- 
tages. He was delighted also with the 
selection of the Admiralty in the House 
of Commons, because the Secretary to 
the Admiralty was eminently qualified 
for the post he occupied ; and if the hon. 
Member for Hastings (Mr. Brassey) could 
be persuaded to devote his time to the 
Office which he held, the country should 
be very grateful to him for having ac- 
cepted the offer of that Office. He 
thought the Admiralty was perfectly 
well constituted ; but in this case Mem- 
bers were at a disadvantage—the First 
Lord was in the House of Peers, and 
they had not the means of getting at him 
to-night. He hoped he had said enough 
to explain the nature of their desire. 
Their desire was simply that the Com- 
mittee might be so slightly modified as 
to give general satisfaction. 

Mr. MAGNIAO observed, that at 
the commencement of the debate it 
was said no civilian was on the Com- 
mittee. Later on it oozed out that there 
were civilians on the Committee. The 
hon. Member who had just spoken said 
he required a perfectly independent 
Committee. 

Mr. E. J. REED: I distinctly stated 
that my hon. Friend and myself would 
be satisfied with the Committee as it is, 
with the addition of one civilian. 

Mr. MAGNIAC: The hon. Member 
not only once, but twice or thrice, claimed 
to have a perfectly independert Com- 
mittee. He said that naval officers were 
so dependent upon the Admiralty that 
they could not act independently ; there- 
fore, by ‘‘ independent,’’ the hon. Mem- 
ber must have meant that the Com- 
mittee should not be composed of ci- 
vilian Members. There was no other 
way of construing the word. He (Mr. 
Magniac) should like to know upon 
whom the responsibility would lie if a 
catastrophe occurred to any Department? 
If every disaster that happened to the 
Army or Navy was to be inquired into 
by an outside Committee of civilians, 
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the country, he thought, would be 
landed in a position of departmental 
irresponsibility which would be found 
excessively inconvenient. He did not 
wish to minimize this disaster; but they 
had to consider not merely the satisfac- 
tion of the public; they had to consider 
the officers of a great Department, in 
whom they had such confidence that 
they looked to them to defend their 
families and the country in time of 
war. For the first time, as he believed, 
in the history of the Navy, a civilian 
had been joined with officers of the 
Navy in inquiring into a disaster 
which had occurred. As to the first 
gentleman, Mr. Rothery, he supposed 
that, if the world were searched, one 
more independent or more competent to 
fill the place he had been put in could 
not be found. He would refer to another 
member of the Committee. They all 
knew of Liloyd’s Register, in which every 
ship was so accurately classified that its 
merits could be accurately known from 
its position in the register. That register 
was supervised by Mr. Waymouth, who 
had thus acquired an amount of know- 
ledge absolutely unequalled. He did 
not think that with such men as Mr. 
Rothery and Mr. Waymouth upon it the 
Committee could be otherwise than satis- 
factory to the public. 

Mr. JENKINS begged to be allowed 
to withdraw his Motion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Supply—Civil 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suprpity—consitdered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass I].—Sanaries AND EXPENSES oF 
Pusitic DEPARTMENTS. 

(1.) £32,666, to complete the sum for 
House of Lords Offices. 

(2.) £37,706, to complete the sum for 
House of Commons Offices. 

(8.) £42,835, to complete the sum for 
the Treasury. 


GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that year after year objections had 
been made to the large amount paid 
as fees to counsel assisting the Parlia- 
mentary Counsel. A very large sum— 
namely, £5,689, was already paid in 
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respect of the regular Parliamentary 
Counsel and Office, and it was most ob- 
jectionable that extra legal assistance 
should have to be obtained at a cost of 
£1,700 for outside parties to assist the 
regular paid Counsel as draughtsmen. 
This charge had now become annual, 
and therefore should become a regular 
fixed sum as salaries to the parties em- 
ployed. There could be no difficulty in 
framing an exact statement of the work 
required to be done by the Parliamentary 
Counsel, and of the work done by the 
outside assistants and draughtsmen, and 
by this publicity they would avoid the 
large excess annually for fees; or else 
put on the regular establishment the 
parties whose services were permanently 
needed. He hoped that in future the 
Treasury would endeavour to frame a 
more exact Estimate, and also that the 
details of this expenditure should be 
given, and that the House should know 
how the money was laid out, for what 
work and to what persons. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, it was desirable that the Go- 
vernment measures should be, as far as 
possible, prepared by the regular officer 
appointed for the purpose. But from 
time to time, when pressure arose, it 
became impossible. The Government 
would endeavour, so far as possible, to 
save expenditure in this direction. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he hoped that the Government 
would in future give more details with 
regard to the expenditure than had 
hitherto been the case. An Estimate 
was necessarily vague. But-the spend- 
ing of the money entailed the taking of 
vouchers, and the work done for the 
public money, as also the parties receiv- 
ing that money, could be so clearly stated 
as to allow of the several details being 
clearly set forth. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £67,576, to complete the sum for 
the Home Office. 

(5.) £54,041, to complete the sum for 
the Foreign Office. 

(6.) £27,812, to complete the sum for 
the Colonial Office. 

(7.) £28,179, to complete the sum for 
the Privy Council. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, that be- 
fore this Vote was passed he wished to 
call attention to the expenses incurred 
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in the Veterinary Department of the 
Privy Council. The Estimates con- 
tained a considerable charge in re- 
spect of travelling Inspectors. They had 
a right to expect ‘that those persons 
should be practically acquainted with 
the duties which they had to fulfil. 
During the last Parliament he had to 
call attention to some of the appoint- 
ments to these offices. The persons ap- 
pointed by the late Government were 
officers on half-pay who knew nothing 
about the duties; and he must protest 
against such appointments as these being 
reserved for gentlemen who had no 
practical knowledge of the work. He 
should also like to see more informa- 
tion obtained by the Privy Council re- 
garding the state of cattle disease in 
other countries, and more particularly 
in Canada and various parts of the 
United States. Under the present Act 
the whole of the United States was 
treated as one country; but it would be 
very desirable to obtain store cattle from 
the Western States of America, where 
they were very cheap, if this could be 
done with safety. He did recommend, 
in the present state of their information, 
that cattle should be admitted into this 
country from the United States; but he 
considered that the Veterinary Depart- 
ment of the Privy Council ought to pro- 
cure full information as to the state of 
health of cattle in the Western States 
of America, and, if the reports were 
satisfactory, to ascertain whether it 
would be practicable to bring them 
across to this country without risk of 
contamination. This was a matter of 
great importance to the country, and 
more especially to farmers, who had to 
submit to a very keen competition with 
the fat cattle from America which were 
slaughtered at the ports of debark- 
ation. He thought that the Veteri- 
nary Department would do great service 
to the country by taking the neces- 
sary steps to obtain information as 
to the herds of American cattle in the 
Western States, and, if no disease’ were 
found to exist, to take further steps to 
provide, if practicable, for their being 
brought, as might be done, to this coun- 
try without passing through any of the 
States in which disease existed. That 
information they could obtain either by 
means of special Inspectors or from the 
Consuls at towns in the Western States 
of America. 
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Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he regretted that his right hon. 
Friend the Vice President of the Privy 
Council (Mr. Mundella) was not pre- 
sent; but he would take care to in- 
form him of the observations which had 
been made. He agreed thatit would be 
of importance to be able to receive store 
cattle from America, if it could be done 
without injury to the herds of this 
country. It was necessary to have very 
accurate knowledge, however, as to 
whether they could be brought here 
without having to pass through infected 
States. ; 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, that he 
hoped the Government would take into 
consideration the desirability of appoint- 
ing gentlemen to the offices of travelling 
Inspectors who had a practical acquaint- 
ance with the subject. There were very 
strong reasons why gentlemen appointed 
as Inspectors should possess some 
general knowledge of the diseases of 
cattle. 

Mr. DUCKHAM aaid, that the hon. 
Member for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. 
Barclay) advocated the admission of 
store cattle into this country from the 
Western States of America. In his opi- 
nion, it would be an unwise step to adopt, 
and it would be much better to continue 
the stringent regulations now in force. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, he found that 
the quarantine expenses ‘at Portsmouth 
amounted to about £1,200, whereas the 
expenses for all other ports, including 
London, only came to £700. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that the Government had every 
desire to appoint those gentlemen as 
Inspectors who were best qualified to 
perform the duties. With respect to the 
quarantine expenses at Portsmouth 
being so much in excess of those at other 
ports, it was owing to the fact thot 
nearly all the quarantine work was per- 
formed at that port. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, that it was to 
be regretted that the Ministers in charge 
of the Departments were not present in 
the House while the Votes for which 
they were responsible were being dis- 
cussed. He did not wish to complain of 
the matter ; but it was unfair to throw so 
much extra work upon the noble Lord 
the Secretary to the Treasury, and it 
also led to the postponement of many 
questions which might be disposed of if 
Ministers were in their places. 
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Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK said, 


that he quite agreed with his hon. Friend Soa 


the Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) 
that it much facilitated the discussion of 
the Votes if Ministers were in their 
places. It was unusual for these matters 
to be discussed during the absence of 
the heads of the Departments. He 
would suggest that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Vice President of the Council 
should be sent for. He (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck) had the honour of sitting in 
that House when the late Lord Palmer- 
ston was Prime Minister. The noble 
Lord was nearly always in his place 
in the House and very seldom left it. 
He thought that that was an example 
which would be well followed in these 
days. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, that 
the noble Lord the Secretary to the 
Treasury had met with unusual luck in 
getting so many Votes passed in so short 
atime. It did not seem to him (Mr. 
O’Connor Power) that the spirited 
economy advocated by the Government, 
while out of Office, had as yet manifested 
itself now that they were in power. If 
they could not have the benefit of the 
explanations of Ministers, he should 
suggest that they reported Progress. It 
was utterly impossible that they should 
go on with these Estimates until they 
were satisfied that the expenditure was 
really required. With respect to the 
particular Vote under discussion he had 
no objection to raise; but there might 
be others, more especially with regard to 
Ireland, upon which explanation would 
be necessary. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that he much regretted the absence 
of his right hon. Friend the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Privy Council. He saw him 
a few minutes ago, when he promised to 
be in his place shortly. His right hon. 
Friend probably did not expect that his 
presence would be so soon required. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, that he was 
quite satisfied with the explanation of 
the noble Lord the Secretary to the 
Treasury. 


Vote agreed to. 


(8.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £2,090, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
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the 3lst day of March 1881, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office of the Lord Privy 
‘Bigg 


Mr. MONK said, that he was glad 
that the Government was not respon- 
sible for the preparation of these Ksti- 
mates. Had they been so, he should 
have felt it his duty to protest against 
this Vote. When the late Government 
was in Office, and also when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister was 
in Office previously, he had taken excep- 
tion to the Vote for the Office of the 
Lord Privy Seal. He hoped that the 
time had now come for its prospective, 
if not its immediate, abolition. He 
hoped to hear either from the noble Lord 
the Secretary to the Treasury, or from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister, that the Office of Lord Privy 
Seal was to be put an end to. Asa 
great many new Members had taken 
their seats in the House, he thought it 
would be right that they should have 
an opportunity of expressing their 
opinions with regard to this Office. He 
had never heard any good reason offered 
for the retention of the post of Lord 
Privy Seal, except that it was useful in 
‘‘another place,” and that the noble 
Lord who held it was of use in the re- 
presentation of some Department of 
State in ‘‘ another place.” He should 
not move.a reduction of the Vote, if any 
promise were given as to the future 
abolition of the Office ; but in default of 
such promise he should divide the Com- 
mittee upon the whole Vote. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, that he had on 
more than one occasion voted in the 
minority against the retention of the 
Office of Lord Privy Seal. No onecould 
have sat in the last Parliament, but had 
heard the explanation given by the late 
Ministry to justify the retention of that 
Office that the Lord Privy Seal was cf 
use—when any head of a Department, 
throughill health orotherwise, was unable 
toattendto his duties. What had occurred 
to him was that the Office need not be 
abolished if its duties were conjoined 
with those of a Secretary of State for 
Scotland. If the present Government 
would entertain that proposal, they would 
avoid the constant recurrence of divi- 
sions upon the question which he had 
invariably felt bound to support, simply 
because he did not believe it was re- 
quisite or desirable to have any Office 
retained for which a sum was voted with- 
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out any corresponding duties. No one 
could doubt but thatthe great talent of the 
distinguished Nobleman who now filled 
the Office (the Duke of Argyll) could be 
of great service to the country, and he 
was certain that that was the desire of 
that Nobleman. He (Mr. Ramsay) 
thought it would be an advantage to 
his country if the duties of the Lord 
Privy Seal were conjoined with taking 
charge of the public affairs of Scot- 
land in Parliament. He thought, there- 
fore, it would be well if the present 
Government considered whether it might 
not be a desirable thing to have this 
brought about. He was aware that 
there were those who sought to describe 
the Lord Advocate as being the Scotch 
Minister; but the late Home Secretary 
had told them again and again that he 
(Mr. Cross) was the Minister of State 
for Scotland, and everyone who had 
come into contact with the right hon. 
Gentleman had met with the greatest 
courtesy and attention in reference to 
the affairs of Scotland. But that was 
not a satisfactory state of matters, be- 
cause in going to the Home Secretary 
they had to encounter a person who was 
not personally acquainted with the senti- 
ments or wants and wishes of the people 
of Scotland. The suggestion, therefore, 
he had made in the last Parliament 
would; he thought, obviate the difficulty 
the Government had felt regarding this 
Vote, and it would be carried without 
dissent if Her Majesty’s Ministers were 
to adopt hisview. He hoped they would 
hear from the First Lord of the Treasury 
some explanation in regard to his views ; 
because he felt that, if they must come 
to a division, he must, in the absence 
of satisfactory explanation, vote with 
the minority as on former occasions. 
Mr. GLADSTONE said, that it was 
very difficult indeed for him, desirous as 
he was of retaining the support of both 
his hon. Friends, to win it on that occa- 
sion by promising to combine the Office 
of Lord Privy Seal with new functions, 
and to bring into existence a Secretary 
of State for Scotland. The question of 
the retention of the Office of Lord Privy 
Seal was one which lay within a com- 
paratively narrow compass, while that 
of the creation of a Secretary of State 
for Scotland was a very serious and 
complicated one, and one which in- 
volved a multitude of considerations, 
many of which did not appear upon the 
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surface. It was one also which did not 
stand alone. If such an -Office were 
created, a number of persons would be 
ready to claim a Secretary of State for 
Ireland ; others would claim a Secretary 
of State for Education ; others a Secre- 
tary of State for Agriculture and Com- 
merce. The multiplying of Secretaries 
of State was too serious a matter to be 
disposed of on such occasions as the 
present. Ifthe retention of the Office of 
Lord Privy Seal stood alone it would be 
hard to defend it; but it did not. The 
holder of the Office was a Member of the 
Cabinet. If the House thought that 
the Cabinet might do more work than it 
did, then that was a proper subject for 
consideration. But if it were of opinion 
that there was quite enough for the 
Cabinet to do, the wisest course would 
be to leave the Cabinet to make the in- 
ternal distribution of its duties for itself. 
In that point of view he could say that 
in the Cabinets in which he had sat the 
Lord Privy Seal was a very useful 
Minister. Most of the Ministers were so 
full of the duties of their Departments 
that it was not possible to put upon 
them the whole burden of legislation. 
Therefore, a Minister less charged with, 
or wholly free from, departmental du- 
ties was often of the greatest use to his 
Colleagues by taking care of Bills which 
it was really impossible for them to un- 
dertake, and in other ways. There 
were six Cabinet Ministers in the House 
of Lords, among them being the Lord 
Chancellor; the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, who was also charged 
with the duties of Leader of the House ; 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
and the First Lord of the Admiralty; and 
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_those Ministers were all men whose hands 


were completely filled with the duties of 
their Offices. It was of the greatest 
value to the Government to have a Mem- 
ber of the Cabinet to whom they could 
assign with perfect propriety the charge 
of Business that could not well be under- 
taken by other Members of the Govern- 
ment who were more closely occupied in 
the duties of the Departments. It was, 
indeed, of great service to the Govern- 
ment, in 1868, to have a Cabinet 
Minister able to conduct the negotia- 
tions with America. The then holder 
of the Office of Lord Privy Seal (Lord 
Ripon) was enabled to undertake that © 
duty, which could only have been per- 
formed by a Cabinet Minister. In stag- 
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nant times, no doubt, the case would be 
weak for the retention of the Office; but 
at a time like the present, when legisla- 
tion had fallen into arrear, when the Go- 
vernment were hard pressed in handling 
the subjects which were forced upon 
their attention, he did not hesitate to say 
that the presence in the Cabinet of the 
holder of the Office of Lord Privy Seal 
was of the greatest importance. That 
which constituted the perfection of a 
Cabinet was the facility it possessed for 
discussing all the measures it proposed 
to introduce from every possible point 
of view, so that every objection that 
could be made might be anticipated and 
considered. It was most useful to have 
aman in the Cabinet whose mind was 
free from the duties of his Department, 
and who was able to devote himself to 
the consideration of the proposals of 
others. He did not hesitate to say 
that it was of very great advan- 
tage to have some Member of the 
Cabinet at liberty to consider proposed 
legislation, for he was better able to 
make suggestions with reference to pro- 
posals than those whose minds were 
occupied with their departmental duties. 
He dia not wish to overstate the case, 
and he was not one who admired a sine- 
cure Office; but he could assure the 
House that the Office of Lord Privy Seal 
in this Cabinet was not a sinecure ; and 
in the present state of public affairs, the 
demand—the legitimate demand—upon 
them being far beyond their power to 
meet, his belief was that the public got 
full value for the not very extravagant 
charge to which they were put by main- 
taining the Office. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, that he had 
always voted against the retention of 
this Office. It had been opposed for a 
number of years, and he did not think 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister exactly appreciated the prin- 
ciple upon which they opposed it. It 
was not that they objected to the Noble- 
man who now filled the Office; it was 
that the Office was ostensibly a sinecure. 
They objected to Offices of which there 
did not appear to be any duties. He 
was prepared to admit that the Office 
was one which might be made useful, 
and if it were given another name it 
might be well to continue it. But he 
did not think that an obsolete Office 
should be allowed to remain which had 
no duties attached to it. There might 
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be some duties to the Office; but there 
were certainly no real duties. It was 
well known, both to the House and to 
the public, that this wasa sinecure Office. 
He did not object to there being an extra 
Cabinet Minister, for he was in favour 
of the Cabinet being more fully repre- 
sented. In his opinion, those Ministers 
who had no special duties to perform 
should be called Ministers without 
portfolios. It was right that the coun- 
try should know the wayin which public 
money was spent. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister had, no 
doubt, given excellent reasons for the 
appointment of a Minister without port- 
folio. They desired the abolition of this 
Office without any personal feeling; and 
he trusted that his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Falkirk (Mr. Ramsay) would 
divide the Committee upon the point. 
Where a question of principle was in- 
volved it was desirable that they should 
record their opinions by a division. 

GenerAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that if his hon. Friends went to a 
division he should follow them into the 
Lobby, as he had done in previous years. 
It was not that he objected to the £2,790 
for the services of a great Officer of State 
as now voted for this Office ; but, as had 
been stated, a question of principle was 
involved. It was fully admitted that no 
Office ought to be retained to which no 
ostensible duties were attached; at the 
same time, there was great need for the 
appointment of a Secretary of State for 
Scotland. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the hon. 
and gallant Member would not be in 
Order in referring to the duties of a 
Secretary of State for Scotland on a 
question regarding a Vote for the Lord 
Privy Seal. 

GeneRaL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that he had the same object in 
view as his hon. Friend (Mr. Ramsay), 
who desired to unite this Office with that 
of Secretary of State for Scotland. He 
was in favour also of a Secretary of State 
for Ireland, and for the abolition of the 
Office of Lord Lieutenant. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the sub- 
ject of the Lord Lieutenant would come 
before the Committee in a separate Vote, 
and the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
would then be in Order in his refer- 
ence to a Secretary of State for Ireland. 

GENERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that the object which they had in 
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view was to make the money which was 
voted for this Office available for the per- 
formance of the duties of a Secretary of 
State for Scotland. At present, Scotch 
Business was almost wholly neglected. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, that 
he came into the House with the inten- 
tion of voting against the salary paid to 
the Lord Privy Seal. Bufhaving heard 
the argument of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister, he had come to 
the conclusion to support the Vote. It 
seemed to him conclusively proved that 
in the present state of public affairs it 
was necessary to have a Minister in the 
Cabinet without departmental duties. 
As the Government had succeeded to a 
muddle, he thought they were entitled 
to the services of the distinguished 
Nobleman who now held this Office to 
assist them in the Cabinet. Next year, 
he should reserve to himself a liberty of 
exercising his judgment upon the reten- 
tion of this post; but it seemed to him 
right for the due conduct of public 
affairs at the present time that they 
should retain the services of the singu- 
larly distinguished Nobleman who now 
held the Office of Lord Privy Seal. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
that he should not have addressed the 
Oommittee had it not been for the ob- 
servations of the hon. Member who had 
just sat down (Mr. Thorold Rogers). It 
was true that there had been a muddle in 
this matter, and that muddle enabled 
any hon. Member who had sat in the 
House for some Sessions to offer his 
condolences to the hon. Members who 
objected to this Vote. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) was en- 
titled to their condolences, because he 
had lost the support of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke). The hon. Baronet the Member 
for Chelsea for some years past had 
taken part in the attempt to abolish this 
Office. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister was also entitled to their 
condolences, because others of his Col- 
leagues had also supported the abolition 
of the Office. No less personages than 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, the Law Officers of the 
Crown, the Attorney General, and the 
Solicitor General, had also voted against 
the retention of the Office of Lord Privy 
Seal. The right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate also had done the same, and 
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he was sure that if that right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had had any busi- 
ness to transact in the House that even- 
ing, he would, as on previous occasions, 
have voted for the abolition of the Office. 
Last year the noble Lord the Comptroller 
of the Household (Lord Kensington) was 
also found amongst its opponents. In the 
divisions of the last Parliament, how- 
ever, the name of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister would not be 
found as voting on this question. He 
(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) was glad to 
be able to support the right hon. Gentle- 
man on this, as on former occasions, as 
he thought that his arguments were per- 
fectly sound. In one of his speeches in 
Scotland the right hon. Gentleman spoke 
about an appeal from Philip sober to 
Philip drunk. He (Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck), however, would appeal from 
Philip drunk to Philip sober. Now that 
the Government was becoming sober, 
and was doing sober things, they would 
always have his support, as they had on 
that occasion. He hoped, now that the 
Government was becoming sober in 
small things, it would become sober in 
great things also, so that Gentlemen on 
the Opposition side of the House might 
give them their support. 

Mr. SHERIDAN hoped the Motion 
would not be pressed. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, that 
it was well worth raising a debate upon 
the Vote for the sake of the intellectual 
treat which they had had. He begged 
to thank the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister very much for the in- 
formation which he had afforded them 
as to the internal economy of the Cabi- 
net, The principle on which he should 
give his vote was this. Although it was 
true that the Lord Privy Seal had 
plenty to do by assisting his Colleagues, 
yet so long as they retained an Office of 
this kind, which was professedly a sine- 
cure, they would always be open to 
criticism. Another victory had been 
scored by the champions of economy in 
the admission of the Prime Minister of 
the general principle of the matter at 
stake, when he stated that he was op- 
posed to sinecure Offices. As the Prime 
Minister had seen his way to concede 
the principle of their contention, per- 
haps at a future time, when the opposi- 
tion to that Vote had become more ex- 
tended, he would be able to suggest 
some distribution of Cabinet Offices that 
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would save them discussions of that 
nature, which, during the six Sessions of 
the last Parliament, had always come up 
with perfect regularity, but had been 
carried on hitherto, he was sorry to say, 
in vain. Under these circumstances, he 
did not know whether the hon. Gentle- 
man who had introduced the discussion 
(Mr. Monk) would consider it his duty 
to divide the Committee. The Prime 
Minister, he was sure, would not ignore 
the force of their protest, even if they 
did not divide, but would fully take into 
consideration the plea which had been 
urged against the grant for the Office of 
Lord Privy Seal. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 89; 
Noes 57: Majority 32.— (Div. List, 
No. 7.) 


(9.) £126,443, to complete the sum 
for the Board of Trade. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, he was not 
going to make any remarks this year as 
to the large amount of these Estimates, 
although there had been some increase 
in them, because he knew, of course, 
that the Government were not respon- 
sible for the figures; but he did com- 
plain that there was no regular rule, 
apparently, as to the services which the 
officials should perform, and there was 
no getting to know what was the work 
which they had todo. For instance, it 
appeared, by a foot-note to page 93, 
that the Assistant Secretary of the Board 
of Trade was allowed to occupy an ap- 
pointment as Auditor, under the Metro- 
politan Water Act of 1871, for which he 
received £550, paid, of course, by the 
Companies. While this gentleman was 
thus holding this office, he was also em- 
as as one of the Secretaries of the 

oard of Trade. There was a similar 
employment, which to him was equally 
objectionable, where a gentleman re- 
ceived fees as a member of the Thames 
Conservancy Board, while being also a 
Government official. Of course, it was 
quite reasonable that the Board of Trade 
should have some control over these 
Boards, and, for his part, he wished 
they had a far greater control over the 
Water Companies; but, at the same 
time, if was very undesirable that the 
officials should be mixed up in this way. 
He thought the appointments to them 
should be clear and distinct. He hoped, 
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therefore, that his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Chamberlain) would institute a 
patient inquiry, and that, .as the result 
of his presence at the Board of Trade, 
they would see a complete change in 
this respect. In the hope that there 
would be a very close inquiry into the 
matter, he did not propose to move any 
Amendment. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
wished to call attention to the large 
amount of the law charges to the extent 
of £16,000, being only £800 less than 
the amount for the previous year, and 
he really should like to have some infor- 
mation as to how that money was laid 
out. The whole of this large sum was 
set forth under general heads, not sus- 
ceptible of check. As for other payments, 
however small, paid to individuals, be- 
sides these large amounts, they found 
the items of law charges spread over 
every Vote in the Estimates, and, for his 
part, he thought nothing could be more 
beneficial than to draw those Votes into 
one statement, so that they might see 
exactly what was spent in this way. 
From a rough calculation, he believed 
that £100,000 would not cover the dif- 
ferent amounts thus scattered over the 
accounts for law charges, all set forth 
without any specification as to detailed 
expenditure. He hoped, also, that his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Chamberlain) 
would show the divisions of the Depart- 
ments of the Board of Trade more 
clearly. They already had Legal and 
Standard Departments ; but he should 
particularly like to know something 
about the Harbour Department. [ Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN: The Harbour Depart- 
ment comes under Class I.] His right 
hon. Friend would find, upon inquiry, 
that under the Act of 1861, certain 
general duties, there recorded, over 
all harbours of the United Kingdom, 
were taken from the Admiralty and 
handed over to the Board of Trade, one 
Assistant Secretary of the Board now re- 
ceiving £1,500 a-year for looking after 
the harbours, with a large and costly 
establishment to aid them in perform- 
ing duties much more economically and 
efficiently than by the Harbour Depart- 
ment of the Admiralty. He did urge 
these matters upon the attention of his 
right hon. Friend, because they were 
spending thousands and thousands every 
year, and had spent millions in the past, 
upon harbours, without anyone knowing 
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in the least how wasteful a mode of 
dealing with the public money as well 
as the private money was now followed 
by reason of their ignorance as to 
how to design and construct harbours. 
No one was more anxious than himself 
to see good harbours round the coast. 
He believed incredible good might be 
done to the country, if they only under- 
stood how to construct them; but he 
did deprecate making those harbours 
without any sort of control as to whether 
the plans and improvements were sound. 
He urged the Predecessors of his right 
hon. Friend to give them an annual Re- 
port upon all the harbours of the King- 
dom. The efficient head of the Har- 
bour Department of the Board of Ad- 
miralty, 30 years ago, prepared a Report 
on the harbours which, if now revised 
and the information made complete, 
would be most useful; and he hoped 
now, in the public interest, that would 
be done. 

Mr. MACDONALD also objected to 
the system of allowing paid officials of 
the State to accept salaries from other 
persons or from the State. Every 
lover of economy, and every friend 
of his country, ought to set his face 
against such a system. For instance, 
there was this case of £550 a-year paid 
for the audit of the Water Company 
Accounts. That official also enjoyed a 
salary of £1,000 a-year from the Go- 
vernment, and, for his part, he (Mr. Mac- 
donald) could not understand how one 
person could properly fill two situations 
valued at those amounts. The work in 
one place must be neglected. Therefore, 
that gentleman should confine his atten- 
tion to one Department, and make room 
in the other for some other person. 
Again, he found that one of the items 
included a special allowance of £100 
a-year to the present holder. It was not 
explained what that sum was for, and, 
for his part, he was of opinion that every 
shilling on the Votes should be accounted 
for, otherwise they might arrive at the 
conclusion that this money was generally 
given from personal favouritism. [‘‘Oh, 
oh!”?] They thought fit to ery ‘Oh, 
oh!” There could be no doubt of this, 


that they thought, like many others, 
that abuses and scandals of this kind 
had only to be supported by the Gentle- 
men occupying the Treasury Benches 
for the time being, and the ‘‘ Outs” who 
were doing all they could to get in. 
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Such a state of things could not last. 
He ventured to say that 19 out of 
20 persons out of the House seeing 
the Vote there would put that con- 
struction upon it. He did not wish in 
any way to embarrass the Government ; 
but if this system of double situa- 
tions were continued, he would do his 
very best in the future to put a stop 
to it. . 

Mr. NORWOOD observed, that he 
saw from the public prints that there 
was an intention to reduce the salary 
of the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board from £1,500 to £1,200. He 
ventured on behalf of the mercantile 
community to say that that gentleman 
had to perform very important functions, 
for by his judgment and his intelligence 
the trade of this country might be very 
greatly benefited, or the reverse. Every 
other Parliamentary Secretary was al- 
lowed £1,500 a-year; and why the Par- 
liamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Trade was to be made inferior in status 
to the others he could not understand. 
He hoped to have an assurance from his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Chamberlain) 
that the late arrangement would remain 
intact, and that this gentleman’s position 
would not be affected. 

Mayor NOLAN said, there was an item 
about which he should wish some further 
explanation. There was a product called 
kelp. [Anhon. Memper: What?] Kelp 
was petrified ashesof seaweed, and anum- 
ber of chemicals, such as the iodides and 
the bromides, were produced from it. It 
was produced in very large quantities on 
the West Coast of Ireland, and sold from 
thence to the Glasgow merchants, who 
resolved it into its chemical products. 
The trade was in the hands of a very few 
manufacturers; while the producers were 
the very rudest peasants, very ignorant 
of the value of the commodity in which 
they dealt. Some Government Depart- 
ment ought to give information as to the 
price of kelp from year to year, and the 
value of the products from it, so that 
the producers might be able to know 
the value of the article they sold. The 
Committee would see how important the 
question was, when he told them that 
the great fall in the price of kelp was 
the main cause of the distress on the 
Coast of Ireland. If his right hon. 
Friend at the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Chamberlain) could not give him any in- 
formation on the subject, he hoped he 
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would do his best to see that it was 
given. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he would 
certainly take the first opportunity of 
making the inquiry, the importance of 
which he fully recognized. He hoped 
it might be in the power of his own De- 
partment to furnish the information, and 
if his hon. and gallant Friend (Major 
Nolan) would communicate with him in 
a few days, he could let him know what 
information he had, or where he could 
obtain it. He could assure him he 
should be very glad to give him any as- 
sistance. With regard to the salary of 
the Secretary, of course that matter did 
not rest with him, but was a question 
which concerned the Treasury. He had, 
however, been informed that the subject 
had been under the consideration of the 
Treasury, and having regard to the im- 
portance of the duties of the Office, and 
especially to, as he might say, the grow- 
ing importance of the Office in connection 
with commerce and agriculture, it had 
been decided that it was undesirable to 
make any change. His attention had 
been called to the question of harbours ; 
but the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
(General Sir George Balfour) would 
scarcely expect him to give a detailed 
answer upon so very complicated a sub- 
ject only a few days after he had entered 
upon the duties of his Office. He trusted 
he would be quite satisfied with an as- 
surance that before the next Estimates 
were prepared he hoped to give full 
information on any of the points with 
reference to which inquiry was made. 
He must, therefore, simply appeal to his 
hon. Friend the Member for Kendal 
(Mr. Whitwell), and must remind him 
that these Estimates were not prepared 
by him, but by his Predecessors. As a 
matter of fact, he only saw them that 
morning, a few minutes before he came 
down to the House. He was, therefore, 
in some little difficulty, because he was 
not absolutely certain as to the accuracy 
of the information he might give. The 
complaint was that some of their officers 
had salaries from two Services, as was 
shown by foot-notes to the Estimates. 
He must remind the Committee, how- 
ever, that this was a great improvement 
on the old practice, because originally it 
was complained that officers in receipt 
of considerable salaries appearing in the 
Estimates were also in receipt of large 
salaries of which the House knew 
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nothing whatever. It was, in conse- 
quence of that, decided to put in a foot- 
note any addition to the salaries of these 
officers from whatever source, in order 
that the House might, as far as possible, 
be in possession of the fullest informa- 
tion. In the present case, objection was 
taken to the amount payable to the gen- 
tleman who acted as auditor of the 
Water Companies. It must, however, 
be understood that this officer was ap- 
pointed distinctly in the interests of the 
public. As the Committee was aware, 
on the amount of the profits of the 
Water Companies depended, to a con- 
siderable extent, the price of {water, as 
they were compelled to reduce the price 
of water if their profits exceeded a cer- 
tain amount. It was necessary, there- 
fore, that someone in the interest of 
the public should examine these accounts, 
and, consequently, this gentleman had 
been appointed, who, it must be remem- 
bered, was not paid by the public, but 
by the fees taken from the Water Com- 
panies. Next year he hoped he should 
be prepared more fully to explain these 
Estimates. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, they would all 
be inclined to grant to his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Chamberlain) the indul- 
gence he reasonably claimed; and it 
would certainly be asking too much 
from him to expect that he should be 
in a position to defend all the items of 
the Estimates. At the same time, he 
(Mr. Rylands) wished to point out that 
the complaint he made against this sys- 
tem was not that as a result of it any 
charge was made against the Revenue, 
because quite clearly, in the case at any 
rate of this auditor, the payment justly 
came out of the pockets of the Water 
Companies. Also, the services performed 
were in the interests of the public. He 
had, however, often urged that their 
Public Offices were over-manned, and 
that a larger number of clerks were em- 
ployed than were absolutely necessary 
for the fulfilment of the public work. 
That suspicion was very strongly con- 
firmed when they found that in so very 
many of the Votes gentlemen oceupying 
positions in Public Departments were 
able also to undertake other duties of a 
different character, for which they were 
paid in some instances large salaries, 
the duties of which they were sometimes 
able to perform in the time for which 
the country was voting them salaries. 
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‘This point was not at all met by the 
answer of his right hon. Friend that 
much of this work was done out of office 
hours, because if hon. Gentlemen would 
look at the Estimates, they would see 
that it was not always the case. He 
thought this point might very justly be 
recommended to the attention of the 
Government, and he hoped there would 
be a very careful inquiry, not merely in 
this, but in all Departments, to find out 
whether the number of clerks was not 
so great that in many instances their 
time was not fully employed. The 
Committee was certainly in a far better 
position to judge of this matter than it 
was in former years, for they had now 
much fuller information given them 
than previously. This extra duty was 
really regarded as a sort of patronage 
given to certain favoured clerks. Some 
of these gentlemen were paid £300, 
£400, and even sometimes £1,000 a-year 
for extra services required of them, and, 
of course, these posts were positions 
which those gentlemen were very anxious 
to obtain. ‘While he was quite ready to 
pay all clerks fairly and fully for their 
services, he thought it was very objec- 
tionable that more should be employed 
than were necessary for the Public Ser- 
vice, or that any of them should employ 
the time for which the money of the 
country was paid in other work. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK begged to call 
attention to the item ‘‘Surveyors.’’ They 
would find that the gentlemen employed 
by the Department were nearly always 
naval officers, as was seen by the foot- 
note which showed that most of them 
were in receipt of a Navy pension. He 
found that friends of his who had done 
every kind of work in the Mercantile Ma- 
rine, and men who had been all over the 
world, were ignored in the competition 
for posts of this kind, and they were con- 
stantly given to naval men. He hoped 
that this would not always be the case, 
and that his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Chamberlain) would do something to 
throw this office open to other men who 
had also served their country well, and 
who had, it might be remembered, no 
pension at all. He hoped also that his 
right hon. Friend would turn his atten- 
tion to the question of the Corn Returns, 
about which there was great complaint 
that they were not properly made. 
Country people were, of course, not so 
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had their little complaints, and he trusted 
the right hon. Gentleman would attend 
to them also, and not be under the im- 
pression that all the wisdom in the coun- 
try was concentrated in Birmingham 
and the large towns. 

Mr. SHAW felt very strongly that the 
item for law expenses required further 
explanation. They seemed to spend 
something like £16,000 a-year, although 
they had a large legal staff permanently 
employed in giving advice. He knew, 
of course, that a great part of it was in 
connection with merchant shipping ; but 
he should have thought a great part at 
any rate of the money so expended 
should have been re-paid by the mer- 
chant shippers, and he did not see why 
the country should pay for it. They 
always had these discussions on these 
Estimates; but he did not remember 
ever since he had been in the House that 
a single £1,000 had been struck off in 
consequence, and he looked upon the 
discussions as a great wate of energy; yet 
he was also of opinion that any men of 
business, looking over those Estimates 
and having a fair opportunity to check 
them, would be able to knock off at least 
35 per cent. He would suggest to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister, 
who was capable of initiating very great 
improvement in many ways, that he 
would do an immense benefit to the 
country if he would extend his labours 
into other Departments, go through all 
these Estimates, and endeavour to save 
something on what were, perhaps, in- 
dividually smallthings, but which, never- 
theless, told up to a considerable amount 
in the affairs of the country. He would 
suggest that, at the beginning of next 
year, a Committee of business men 
should be appointed to go through these 
Accounts, and he believed they would 
thus be able to effect very great savings. 
On the other hand, they might go on 
year after year, as they had been going 
on for the last 50 years, criticizing the 
matters that were annually laid before 
them without making the least saving. 
The item of ‘ Collecting Statistics,” 
might, he thought, be removed. In 
Ireland all that work was done by the 
police officers; and he did not see why 
in this country the work should be 
thrown on the Excise, and additional 
expense be so incurred. 


Vote agreed to, 
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(10.) £24,805, to complete the sum 
for the Charity Commission. 


Mr. W. H. JAMES said, he should 
like to call the attention of the noble 
Lord the Secretary to the Treasury to 
one or two matters in connection with 
this Vote, as he had long been of 
opinion that this was an improper 
charge on the Public Revenue. At two 
different times, Resolutions had been 
passed in that House to carry into 
effect that the cost of this Commission 
should no longer be borne by the Con- 
solidated Fund, but the suggestion had 
never been carried out. It had been 
suggested that the endowed schools 
and other eleemosynary charities might 
pay something equivalent to the Suc- 
cession Duty or Income Tax, and the late 
Government brought forward a Bill on 
the subject ; but it met with such power- 
ful opposition that they had to abandon 
it. He hoped, however, that another 
year this proposal would receive the 
careful consideration of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. GREGORY observed, that re- 
cently very large amounts had been 
transferred from private charity trustees 
to the Charity Commissioners, in order 
to free those gentlemen from the position 
in which they stood. The Commissioners, 
therefore, now had avery large amount 
of money under their control; and it did 
seem to him very unfair that these funds 
should contribute nothing to the expense 
of the Commission and that the country 
should have to bear the whole amount. 
Individually, the amount they would 
have to pay would be but a very small 
one, and it would be a perfectly just tax 
upon the charities in return for the secu- 
rity which they obtained from the Com- 
missioners. 

Mr. RAMSAY also agreed that en- 
dowed schools, or other charitable founda- 
tions, ought to pay something of the 
expenses of their management, in order 
to provide a sufficient sum to meet 
this expenditure. It certainly was not 
desirable that a charge of this kind 
should be placed upon the Imperial 
Treasury, when they had full informa- 
tion to show that the charge would 
not affect the charities to any appre- 
ciable extent. He therefore hoped the 
Government would consider the expedi- 
ency of having this charge transferred 
from the Imperial Treasury. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: It will be suf- 
ficient to say, with great brevity, that I 
do not think it is expected of us that we 
should now go into any detailed answers 
in respect to these subjects; but I cer- 
tainly most confidently hope, before 
12 months have elapsed, that when 
we approach this Estimate we shall 
approach it in a very different way. 

Mr. COURTNEY remembered that 
one of the first acts of the late Adminis. 
tration was to abolish the then Endowed 
Schools Commission, and to attach the re- 
maining work to the Charity Commission, 
and since that time the rate of progress 
of this Department of the Charity Com- 
mission had certainly been inconceivably 
slow. He had made a calculation to show 
that, at the present rate, at least 100 years 
must elapse before the schools would be 
thoroughly re-organized, As a proof of 
the capacity of the Commission, he might 
mention that one great foundation in the 
immediate vicinity of London—Dulwich 
College—for which a scheme had been 
elaborated by the late Commission before 
the Dissolution in 1873; but, although 
that was so, that scheme had never up 
to the present day been perfected. He 
did not know whether his noble Friend 
(Lord Frederick Cavendish) would be 
able to promise in the near future any 
better progress in this matter; but he did 
hopethat the Vice President of the Coun- 
cil, or whoever had the superintendence 
of this Department, would set the officials 
to work, as the present rate of progress 
was most discreditable. He hoped there 
would be some pressure put upon the 
Department to insure that these gentle- 
men did some work in return for the 
salaries which were paid them. 

Sir ANDREW LUSK was also 
strongly of opinion that the charities 
should bear the expense of their manage- 
ment in some form or another. 

Mr. BRAND asked whether any in- 
formation could be given in respect to 
Christ’s Hospital ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, his right hon. Friend the Vice 
President of the Council (Mr. Mundella) 
had that moment come in; and he was, 
perhaps, the more proper person to 
answer these questions. But as he was 
nearly as incapable of answering them 
as he (Lord Frederick Cavendish) him- 
self was, from the short time in which 
they had both been in Office, it would 
hardly be fair, perhaps, to ask him to 
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undertake the task. To some extent he 
certainly sympathized with his hon. 
Friend the Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Courtney) in his disappointment at the 
slowness with which the great work of 
re-organizing the endowed schools had 
been proceeded with. The noble Lord 
the Member for Liverpool (Viscount 
Sandon),. when introducing his Endowed 
Schools Act at the commencement of the 
last Parliament, made some very severe 
remarks with regard to the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners, and complained 
that they had not made such progress 
as they might have done. At any rate, 
he (Lord Frederick Cavendish) thought 
that the work of those Gentlemen would 
compare not unfavourably with the work 
of their successors. At the same time, 
he did not wish to be too severe on those 
Gentlemen, for anybody who had ever 
had anything to do as governor or trustee 
of any charity knew the difficulty of such 
work as this. He hoped, however, that 
these remarks would have some effect, 
and that something might be done which 
would produce a little more satisfactory 
results. 

Sm THOMAS ACLAND wished to 
warn the Committee against taking any 
hasty or sudden action in regard to the 
Commission. At present, a great many 
trustees came to them from the country, 
because they knew they would be met 
with consideration and justice, and not 
put to expense; but if a sudden change 
were made which would increase the 
difficulties the work of the Commission 
would be retarded. 

Sr ANDREW LUSK said, he only 
asked that these institutions should pay 
the expenses incurred by the Govern- 
ment in their management. 


Vote agreed to. 


(11.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £21,065, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1881, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Civil Service Commission.” 


Mr.ANDERSON said, that for several 
years they had been accustomed to have 
a division on this Vote; but this year 
he was happy to know it would not be 
necessary, as they had received an as- 
surance from the Government, in reply 
to a Question from himself, that for the 
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future the salary that had been voted to 
the late Lord Hampton would not be 
required. He, therefore, would move 
that the Vote should be reduced by 
£1,800, as he understood a small part 
of the salary had already been paid. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £19,265, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1881, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Civil Service Commission,’’— 
(Mr. Anderson.) 


Mr. RYLANDS expressed his great 
gratification at the reduction. Hewished, 
however, to call attention to another 
amount at page 101—namely, that paid 
to the assistant examiners who were 
already paid for their official work. 
Before that Vote was allowed next year, 
more details would have to be given of 
that expenditure. It might, of course, 
be open to explanation ; but on the face 
of it, it was not satisfactory that for 
the fulfilment of duties which were 
extremely important they should be 
called upon to pay large sums distri- 
buted among clerks already receiving 
heavy salaries. 

Mr. BYRNE complained that fees 
were taken from persons presenting 
themselves for examination in the form 
of stamps; and as the sole object of 
these examinations, he understood, was 
to obtain the best men for the Public 
Service, he was of opinion that the 
Government should put a stop to such 
fees being imposed, and that the Order 
in Council of the 22nd March, 1879, 
ought to be rescinded. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he had very great pleasure in ac- 
cepting the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson). The payments made to the 
assistant examiners were for services 
rendered out of official hours. At times 
there was a great deal of work to be done 
in connection with these examinations, 
and at others next tonothing. Itwould, 
therefore, be impossible to employ gen- 
tlemen specially for the work. He be- 
lieved the work was economically done ; 
but he would take an opportunity of in- 
quiring and explaining more fully next 
year. With regard to the fees for exa- 
mination, he entirely agreed it was very 
objectionable that heavy fees should be 
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charged which would have the effect of 
limiting the number of persons entering 
into competition ; but, at the same time, 
a small fee was not objectionable, and 
was, in fact, desirable, in order to pre- 
vent persons entering themselves who 
had no sort of competence or capability 
for the work. If there were no charge 
made for the examination, the Commis- 
sioners might be put to very great incon- 
venience by the enormous number of 
persons who would present themselves 
for examination without having any 
qualification for the work. 

Srrk GEORGE CAMPBELL pointed 
out that a considerable amount was paid 
for work done out of hours, and suggested 
that when a part of a man’s work was 
performed within fixed hours, and an- 
other part during overtime, the former 
was likely to suffer in favour of the 
latter. He did not say that that was so 
in this particular case, and he was confi- 
dent that the Government would look to 
the matter before another year. 

Mr. GORST said, no doubt the matter 
would be carefully looked into by the 
Government, and no doubt, also, it would 
be found that the hon. Member for Kirk- 
caldy (Sir George Campbell) had disco- 
vered a mare’s nest. The fact was that 
there was a frequent necessity for exami- 
nations on technical matters. For in- 
stance, owing to the wise arrangement of 
the Public Service, any Dockyard la- 
bourer or skilled workman who wished 
to pass into a higher grade had to pass 
an examination, not only in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, but also in some 
technical subject connected with his De- 
partment. Of course, there could not be 
maintained a number of technical exa- 
miners to examine two or three work- 
men at a time; and, therefore, the natu- 
ral and cheap way was to get some of 
the officers of the Dockyard to conduct 
those examinations. No doubt, it was 
the payment of these officers which had 
excited the jealousy of the hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy; but he (Mr. Gorst) was 
quite sure it would be found there was 
no abuse, and that the charge was a 
reasonable and proper one. 

Mr. SEXTON remarked that £4,000 
was put down for expenses of military 
examinations, and desired to know whe- 
ther any fee was charged to those candi- 
dates, such as was charged in the case of 
civilians; and, if so, what was the 
amount of the fee ? 
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Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he was not able to answer the 
question at that moment; but if the 
hon. Member would repeat it on the Re- 
port he would be happy to answer it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Original Question, as amended, put, 
and agreed to. 


(12.) £12,668, to complete the sum 
for the Copyhold, Inclosure, and. Tithe 
Commission. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, he thought 
the Commission should be so conducted 
as to be no longer a charge on the State. 
He found that £8,000 was contributed 
by persons who derived the benefit of 
the Commission, and £8,000 had to be 
levied out of the taxation of the country. 
He should be glad to find that this Com- 
mission was treated in the same way as 
the Charity Commission. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the circumstances of the two Com- 
missions were not exactly similar. They 
were all desirous to make this Commis- 
sion self-supporting; but there was a 
difficulty in the way, because the pro- 
bability was that if they raised the 
charges they would diminish the busi- 
ness of the Commission. 


Vote agreed to. 


(13.) £6,190, to complete the sum for 
the Inclosure and Drainage Acts, Im- 
prest Expenses. 


(14.) £42,017, tocomplete the sum for 
the Exchequer and Audit Department. 


GreyEraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he did not rise to object to the 
Vote; on the contrary, he thought no 
Department did better work than the 
Exchequer and Audit Department; but 
he wished to urge that the accounts of 
the several Departments of the Civil 
Service should be put before the Com- 
mittee in a more complete manner. No 
doubt,the present form was one prescribed 
by the Treasury under the powers given 
to that Board under the Exchequer and 
Audit Act, and so far the Audit Depart- 
ment was bound by that Order; but it 
was in the highest degree objectionable 
to interfere in this way with the inde- 
pendent action of the Auditor General 
of the Kingdom. The accounts of the 
Army and Navy were given in a more 
detailed form; and in consequence, in 
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some degree, of that detail, the expendi- 
ture of the Army and Navy had increased 
in a much smaller proportion than that 
of the Civil Service, which during the 
last 20 years had nearly doubled. But 
even in respect to the accounts of the 
Army, there were most objectionable 
accounts of large sums lumped together 
for classes of Service, instead of for 
each Service. He was glad to bear 
testimony to the efficient manner in 
which the Auditor General performed 
his duties. That officer had been 14 
years at the head of the Department, 
and had carried on his duties with a 
great deal of tact and independence. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
thoroughly agreed with his hon. and 
gallant Friend:(Sir George Balfour) as 
to the value of the services of the 
Auditor General and the Department 
generally. The system of accounts for 
the Civil Service Estimates was laid 
down some years ago, after a most care- 
ful inquiry, and had been revised from 
time to time. Whilst the matter was 
considered every year by the Publie Ac- 
counts Committee, great improvements 
had been made in the system; and the 
amount of service done by the Exche- 
quer and Audit Department was worthy 
of all praise. At the same time, care 
must be taken not to overload a Depart- 
ment which had every year additional 
work thrown upon it. He would, how- 
ever, bear in mind the suggestion which 
had been thrown out. 


Vote agreed to. 


(15.) £4,638, to complete the sum for 
the Friendly Societies Registry. 


(16.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £318,417 be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1881, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Local Government Board, 
including various Grants in aid of Local Taxa- 
tion.” 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY moved the re- 
duction of the Vote by £100,000, for 
the purpose of giving the Government 
an opportunity of stating their inten- 
tions with regard to Scotch medical offi- 
cers. For his own part, he would prefer 
that the English grants were diminished 
rather than the Scotch grants increased ; 
for he believed that those grants in aid 
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did not tend so much to economizing the 
relief to local taxation as was generally 
supposed. He was informed that a case 
had occurred in the West of England, 
where the local authority found a 
medical officer who was quite willing to 
discharge the duties for a salary of £30, 
and the Local Government Board were 
quite satisfied of his ability. But the 
Local Government Board could not en- 
tertain the idea of a medical officer 
taking such a small salary ; and they in- 
timated that unless the salary were 
raised to at least £50 they could not 
grant any part of the amount. Accord- 
ingly, the local authority had to raise 
the salary to £50, and they got from 
the Local Government Board a return 
of £25, making a saving to the local 
authority of £5, at an expense of £25 
to the Public Exchequer. Therefore, he 
wished to point out that those grants in 
aid did not always bring a benefit equal 
to the increasing charge upon the coun- 
try, and ought to be very strictly 
watched. The subject of the grant in 
aid of medical officers in Scotland had 
been under the consideration of the 
House for several years past. The 
Scotch Members had urged it over and 
over again, and very definite promises 
were made upon it by the late Govern- 
ment. He hoped the present Govern- 
ment would be able to make a definite 
statement. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £218,417, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1881, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Local Government Board, 
including various Grants in aid of Local Taxa- 
tion.”’—(Mr. Barclay.) 


Mr. RAMSAY said, it was extremely 
desirable that this subject should be 
fairly considered at the present time. 
The Scotch Members had appealed in vain 
to the late Government during the last 
six years to redress what they considered 
an injustice to the people of Scotland. 
The ratepayers of that country were made 
to pay, not only the amount paid for 
medical officers from the rates, which was 
relieved simply by the sum of £10,000 
allocated amongst them, but they had, in 
addition, the whole burden of the main- 
tenance and education of pauper children. 
In England, £35,200 were voted to en- 
able the pauper children in the various 
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Unions of that country to be educated 
at the expense of the Imperial Trea- 
sury. Butthe relief of the English rate- 
payers was not restricted to that, and 
the further sum of £135,000, for there 
were £32,000 given for the Medical De- 
partment, whilst there was no corre- 
sponding grant in relief of the Scotch 
ratepayers. He conceived that there 
could not be the slightest justifica- 
tion for inflicting on the poorer of 
the two countries the additional bur- 
den, when the ratepayers in the richer 
country were to that extent relieved. 
Besides, in his opinion, the present 
system of workhouse schools, and 
the £35,000 that was paid for the 
education of pauper children, was a 
radical injustice to the children them- 
selves. It was simply doing what they 
could to perpetuate the pauper class as 
a separate class in society, and to imbue 
them from their childhood with the feel- 
ing that they were to depend on the 
State for their future subsistence. No- 
thing could be more detrimental than 
that system ; and he would suggest that 
an early opportunity should be taken of 
calling the attention of the Guardians 
throughout the country to the propriety 
of placing the pauper children in schools 
where they would be educated with 
other children, and a chance given 
them to emerge from the state of 
pauperism. It was not the fault of 
the children that they were born of 
pauper parents; and surely it could 
not be right to stamp their fate 
indelibly upon them by educating them 
in workhouse schools. It was not 
a service to the ratepayers, but a posi- 
tive injustice, to permit and encourage 
such a system. As tothe claims of Scot- 
land, they were promised consideration 
by the late Government, and had they 
remained in Office they would have got 
some concession at this time. But up 
to the present the proposal had always 
been coupled with a condition that the 
Scotch Members should accept certain 
modifications in the Poor Law of Scot- 
land, which the Scotch people had always 
objected to, and rather than accept the 
increase on conditions which they re- 
garded as an injustice the Scotch rate- 
payers preferred to go without the addi- 
tional grant. It was on those grounds 
that it had been hitherto refused; but 
he should be glad to know whether any 
ground could be stated by the present 
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Ministry for perpetuating that injustice? 
He hoped the same policy would not now 
be attempted, and he could not conceive 
why the Scotch people should be so un- 
fairly treated, unless, indeed, it was that 
they were the friends of the present 
Ministry, and he did not think that was a 
very tangible ground for treating them 
badly. The total amount of grants in 
aid in England for the objects he had 
enumerated was £280,273, as against 
£10,000 in Scotland. The population of 
the latter country was about one-seventh 
of the population of the former, and was 
entitled to at least a seventh of the same 
amount of grants. If there was any 
difference, a somewhat greater propor- 
tion of relief should be given to the 
poorer country. This subject had been 
a matter of complaint for years, and he 
hoped it would not need to be renewed 
in future. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he was rather surprised at the statement 
of the hon. Member for Falkirk (Mr. 
Ramsay), who argued that this money 
ought not to be paid in England, whilst 
he pleaded that it should be paid in 
Scotland. That was a curious way of 
putting the matter ; however, he agreed 
very much with what the hon. Member 
said as to the conditions of workhouse 
schools. The children got an inferior 
education in those schools, and were bred 
up to pauperism ; and he contended now, 
as he had done over and over again, that 
they ought to be educated ix. the ordi- 
nary schools, in the parish in which the 
workhouse was situated, with the other 
children. 

Coronet COLTHURST thought there 
could be no doubt that the children 
would be much better provided for if 
they were boarded out or sent to public 
schools. But that which was true of the 
majority of the workhouse children was, 
unfortunately, more true of the Catholic 
children, in whose case the evils of 
workhouse training were intensified. In 
spite of all efforts of the authorities, the 
Catholic children in workhouses in this 
country were in a position of inferiority, 
and subjected to a hostile system. He 
thought they should all be sent to in- 
dustrial schools, where provision was 
made for them, or boarded out. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he was not sur- 
prised that the hon. and gallant Baronet 
opposite (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) wished 
to confine the discussion to his view of 
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the question, as to the passing of this 
Vote. He must admit the form in which 
the hon. Member for Forfarshire (Mr. 
Barclay) raised the question was not 
very convenient ; but it should be re- 
membered that it was impossible to 
raise the question involved in the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Forfarshire when the Scotch Vote was 
reached, because it was not competent 
to a Member of the Committee to pro- 
pose any addition thereto at that time. 


Scotland had received, for a good many 


years, an amount of £10,000 only for 
the medical relief of their poor, when, 
according to the English scale, they 
ought to have had £40,000 or £50,000 
per annum. The Scotch Members had 
pressed this upon the late Government 
time after time, and had received the 
most distinct promises that the matter 
should be attended to. All that was 
necessary to this end was a Treasury 
Order; but they had insisted upon in- 
cluding it in a Bill, which contained so 
many questions of Poor Law reform 
that it was impossible for the Scotch 
Members to agree to the passing of the 
measure. Upon this pretence, the late 
Government had kept them out of that 
extra payment to which they were en- 
titled for anumber of years. He thought 
this was a favourable opportunity for 
the present Government to make known 
their intentions as to this subject. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, the 
people of Scotland were very tenacious 
of their rights in cases where they be- 
lieved they had a real grievance; and he 
wished to point out that it had been ad- 
mitted, year after year, by the late Go- 
vernment, that such grievance existed. 
The remedy, however, had been long 
deferred, and they had done no more 
than introduce a Bill dealing with large 
matters quite outside the financial ques- 
tion. The feeling with regard to this 
subject in Scotland being so strong, it 
was to be hoped that they would receive 
from the present Government an assur- 
ance that it should be fairly considered, 
and that justice should be done without 
delay. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he was obliged 
to protest against the remarks of the 
hon. and gallant Baronet the Member 
for West Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
as to the allusion to nationalities in 
questions of this kind. ‘The Scotch 
Members had no other mode of bring- 
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ing to the notice of the Committee the 
injustice done to Scotland except by 
pointing out the different manner in 
which this question was dealt with as 
between the two countries, England and 
Scotland. They proposed a reduction of 
the grant, in order to elicit from the 
Government a declaration that they 
should not be continued in that invi- 
dious position ; and when they proposed 
to do away with grants in aid he had no 
doubt that there would be a large ma- 
jority of Scotch Members to support 
that Motion; but so long as they were 
made to pay more than a fair proportion 
of Imperial taxation, they had reason to 
expect from the Imperial Treasury, for 
local purposes, the same proportion for 
Scotland as was received by the people 
of England. 

Mr. DODSON objected to the pro- 
posed Amendment—first, because they 
were discussing Scotch questions upon 
an English Vote, and, the Scotch Mem- 
bers desiring an increase in the Scotch 
grant, they proposed that the English 
Vote should be reduced. No doubt, it 
was open to Scotch Members to point 
out to the Committee, when it was ar- 
rived at, the insufficiency of the Scotch 
Vote, which, in their opinion, existed. 
Again, the Scotch Poor Law was not 
under his supervision; and he was, there- 
fore, not in a position to speak with 
authority upon that subject. However, 
as regarded the Medical Grant, he be- 
lieved there was this difference between 
Scotland and England— namely, that 
the appointment of medical officers was 
compulsory in England, but not so in 
Scotland. A Bill had been brought in 
by the late Government which proposed 
that the appointment of medical officers 
should be made compulsory by the 
Scotch Parochial Boards, with the in- 
tention that if that were done’ there 
should be a claim to a correspond- 
ing grant on the part of Scotland. 
Since, however, he had been appealed 
to, he would make it his business to 
bring the matter under the notice of 
Members of the Government who were 
conversant with, and had to administer 
the Scotch Poor Law, in order to 
ascertain the differences in the treat- 
ment of England and Scotland; and if 
it were found that the latter had a fair 
and just cause of complaint the Go- 
vernment would do their best to remove 
it in one way or another. As regarded 
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what had been said of the children in 
workhouses, he agreed, to a great extent, 
to what had fallen from hon. Members; 
but he understood that there existed, at 
present, no opposition to the boarding- 
out of children, when there was a fitting 
opportunity. He hoped that the Com- 
mittee would be satisfied with the ob- 
servations he had made, and that the 
Motion for the reduction of the Vote 
would not be pressed. 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, he wished to 
draw attention to three items, amount- 
ing in all to £844, which would be found 
on page 112, under {the heading of 
“Highway Department,” and which ap- 
ot to the turnpike roads in South 

ales. It appeared to him very incon- 
sistent that while those who lived in 
contiguity to those counties should be 
obliged to pay tolls, the expenses of the 
Government inspection should also be 
paid out of the National Funds. He did 
not wish to be understood to disagree 
with this charge in the Estimates; but 
merely to point out the unfairness of 
placing a charge upon one portion of 
the Kingdom on the National Funds, 
and in another part of the Kingdom for 
the same purpose upon the rates. 

Mr. DODSON said, he did not wonder 
at the objection made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Herefordshire (Mr. Duckham), 
because it was clear that this portion of 
the Vote, as it stood, was an anomaly; 
but he would point out that the inspec- 
tion of the highways in South Wales 
were under a temporary Act of Parlia- 
ment, which would soon cease to be in 
force. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, that although 
he did not consider that South Wales 
got the benefit of the custom referred to 
by the hon. Member for Herefordshire 
(Mr. Duckham), he should be glad to 
see any unfairness done away with, and 
South Wales assimilated in this respect 
to the rest of the Kingdom at large. 
With regard to the charge for the Medi- 
cal Department of £1,900, he hoped that 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Dodson) 
would see his way to its discontinuance 
in this Vote. He would rather see a 
grant of money given to some recognized 
medical authority than to a roving Com- 
mission from this Department. He was 
glad to see that the attention of his 
right hon. Friend had been directed to 
the subject, and that the amount had 
already been reduced to £1,900 from the 
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original Estimate of £2,000. He hoped, 
however, that the Government would see 
their way to reduce the amount by a 
much larger sum. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he held that the grants in aid had 
always done harm to the country which 
received them. He earnestly hoped that 
these grants, now amounting to upwards 
of £5,000,000, would be done away with, 
and taxes now collected for the Imperial 
Treasury handed over to localities. In 
a few days a Return would be in the 
hands of hon. Members, showing 47 
taxes which might all be given to suit- 
able areas, and the amounts used for 
local services. 

Mr. A. H. BROWN said, he thought 
that the Medical Reports would be bet- 
ter made by the officers of the Local 
Government Board than by any other 
person. He desired to know whether 
any steps had been taken in the matter 
of the pollution of rivers ? 

Mr. DAWSON said, he believed the 
amount spent in vaccine lymph in Ire- 
land was very much less than that 
spent in England and Scotland. Small- 
pox had been hanging over the Metro- 
polis of Ireland for a long time, and 
from the statistics it was manifest that 
the number of cases of recovery of per- 
sons who had been vaccinated was very 
much greater than in the case of those 
persons who had not been vaccinated. 
In England there were Inspectors to see 
that vaccination had been effective; in 
Ireland there were no such officers, and 
hence the operation was badly done and 
the whole practice discredited. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, with 
regard to the Amendment before the 
House, which related to a matter of very 
great importance, he should move that 
Progress be reported, unless the Go- 
vernment would say that the subject 
should be considered when the Scotch 
Vote was before the House, and that 
justice should be done. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, it had 
been a practice for the last six years to 
make complaints in respect of certain 
sums and allowances under the Vote for 
the Local Government Board in Eng- 
land. The allowances had been, to 
some extent, increased of late, and 
it was desired to extend those allow- 
ances to Scotland. The Scotch local 
authorities, however, were not under 
the same restrictions with regard to 
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the appointment or removal of officers, 
nor with regard to schools; they were, 
in fact, free from the obligations of the 
English Poor Law system; and until 
Scotland was willing to submit to those 
obligations, they had no right to expect 
that the benefits of the Poor Law sub- 
ventions should be fully extended to 
them. There was no obligation to ex- 
tend them to Scotland, unless the whole 
Poor Law system was placed on an en- 
tirely new footing, which, as far as he 
knew, Scotch Members had never been 
willing to agree to. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY begged leave to 


withdraw his Amendment. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Dr. LYONS said, that he hoped in 
future this Department would be more 
generally supported by the State. No 
doubt, it would be very desirable that 
the same facilities should be afforded to 
the Medical Profession in Ireland and 
Scotland that were enjoyed in England. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, that it 
had long been felt a great grievance that 
Scotland was treated differently to Eng- 
land with regard to this subject; a very 
much smaller grant was made to Scot- 
land than to England. He hoped that 
the Government would see its way to 
making some arrangement on this ques- 
tion which would be satisfactory to Scotch 
Members. The question had been raised 
for many years, and it was time that the 
recommendations were carried out. He 
believed it was of the utmost conse- 
quence that something should be at- 
tempted to be done in the present Ses- 
sion. 

Mr. DODSON said, that last year the 
District Auditors Act was passed, by 
which the District Auditors were paid 
out of the Imperial Funds. By means 
of stamps, however, about £22,000 
would be received from the localities to 
meet the expense. 

Mr. DAWSON said, that he could not 
raise the question of increasing the Vote 
then; but unless an assurance were given 
by the Government that they would deal 
with the question, he should move that 
the Vote should be reduced by the sum 
allowed to England in respect of this 
matter. 


Mr. DODSON said, that he could not 
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intention of proposing to do so on a sub- 
sequent occasion. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he must, there- 
fore, ask the Committee to diminish the 
English Vote, in order to show his ap- 
preciation of the way in which his coun- 
trymen were suffering. He did not wish 
to offer any factious opposition towards 
a Government which he held in the 
greatest respect; but unless he had an 
assurance that the Irish case would be 
properly treated he must make the Mo- 
tion. If the Government gave him an 
assurance that the Irish would be fairly 
treated he should be satisfied. It was of 
the utmost importance, as every medical 
man must know, that every step should 
be taken to stay the disease. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, that he could 
not allow this Vote to pass without 
calling the attention of the Committee to 
a very serious subject. No part of local 
government was more unsatisfactory 
than the management of the high- 
ways. From every part of the country 
complaints with respect to the present 
system arose. The Act which was passed 
in 1878 he could truly say was prac- 
tically unworkable. Some change ought 
to be made in this matter; and unless it 
were done, he proposed, on an early 
day, to bring the subject before the 
notice of the House. At the same time, 
he could not allow this Vote to pass 
without stating that, in his opinion, the 
subject required careful amendment, 
and he hoped that it would receive it 
at the hands of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that the 
hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. Magniac) 
had taken upon himself to state that the 
Highways Act of 1878 was unworkable. 
He begged to assure him that it was 
only in the county of Bedford that such 
could be the case, for in other -counties 
it had been found to work well. He 
could quote instances of numerous coun- 
ties where the Act had been found ex- 
tremely useful. No doubt there were 
difficulties surrounding the working of 
the Act ; but they were very small parts 
of a very large system. The whole of the 
Highway Law required to be amended, 
and he trusted that it would be. The 
task, however, would be a difficult and 
a lengthy one, and would give rise to 
a serious amount of opposition. He had 
great pleasure in saying that the Act of 
1878, so far as it went, worked ex- 
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tremely well. He thought that that fact 
would be acknowledged by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government if they looked into 
the matter. 

Mr. PELL said, that he could not 
hear the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth) state that the Highway 
Act worked in a satisfactory manner 
without informing the Committee that, 
so far as his experience went, it worked 
in an extremely unsatisfactory manner. 
It caused a great amount of discontent 
and dissatisfaction, founded, he believed, 
upon reason, at any attempt to put the 
Act into force. In one county in Eng- 
land with which he was acquainted an at- 
tempt was made to work the Act; but 
he believed -that the authorities had not 
yet found out a method to make it palat- 
able to all. They might, perhaps, hope 
for better things from the present Go- 
vernment, and that a question which had 
been touched upon by the hon. Member 
for Herefordshire (Mr. Duckham) and 
the hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. 
Magniac) would receive that attention 
which he could not think that anything 
he might say would induce. He was 
sorry that there should be a necessity 
of raising the question upon the Esti- 
mates; but it was necessary to show 
their constituents that it was not lost 
sight of. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, that 
the hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. 
Magniac) seemed to think that the 
Highway Act of 1878 was unworkable. 
In his opinion it was both unworkable 
and unpopular, not only in Bedfordshire, 
but, he believed, in every county in 
England; and he hoped that the ques- 
tion would be dealt with in a trenchant 
fashion by Her Majesty’s Government. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK said, that he 
desired to impress upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity of dealing with the 
matter. The Highway Law at present 
was in a far from satisfactory state, and 
it was time something should be done. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum not exceeding £310,617, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1881, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Local Government Board, .in- 
cluding various Grants in aid of Local Taxa- 
tion.” —(Mr. Dawson.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
understood the hon. Member for Carlow 
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(Mr. Dawson) to complain that there was 
a great deal of small-pox in Ireland. 
He must acknowledge that he had not 
yet heard that there was any fear of the 
outbreak of small-pox in Ireland. It 
might, however, be the case ; and he 
might assure the hon. Member that the 
Government had every wish to examine 
into the matter thoroughly. They could 
not, however, make any proposal to in- 
crease the Vote until another year. If 
the hon. Member apprehended that there 
was any great danger of small-pox 
breaking out in Ireland, then he could 
represent the matter to the authorities. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
this subject had been raised by a distinct 
Motion on nearly all occasions recently 
that the Vote had been taken. [Irish 
Members had been compelled to move to 
reduce the Vote in England, simply be- 
cause they had no power to do anything 
else. It was almost impossible to get 
Irish grievances of this kind redressed, 
because during the time that the late 
Government, at any rate, was in Office, 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland promised 
to take the matter into consideration on 
each occasion, but never did so. It had 
been brought forward, over and over 
again, and the right hon. Gentleman had 
promised that attention should be paid 
to it; but the next year the matter was 
in the same state. How could they tell 
that before that time next year there 
might not be a fresh outbreak of small- 
pox in Ireland producing such frightful 
misery as occurred two years ago? There 
were indications that small-pox was 
likely to become epidemic; and, there- 
fore, he asked the Government to con- 
sider the subject at once. If it were 
found, upon local evidence, that it was 
necessary that the grant in favour of 
vaccination in Ireland should be in- 
creased, he hoped that the Government 
would do it. this year and not wait for 
next. The matter was a small one, but 
of excessive importance. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that his 
hon. Friend the Member for Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) was peculiarly qualified 
to give information upon the subject, for 
he possessed considerable professional 
experience. If he could give him facts 
upon the subject, he should be happy to 
consider them and do his best in the 
matter. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, that he would 
like to point out to hon. Members from 
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Treland that last year the operation fee 
for vaccination paid to the Medical Pro- 
fession was raised from 1s. to ls. 6d. or 
2s. 6d. With regard to vaccination, he 
could only say that a few years ago Ire- 
land was represented to be one of the 
most healthy countries as regarded free- 
dom from small-pox, and thatit was vacci- 
nation which had secured its immunity 
from that disease. Since that date, al- 
though they were assured that the popu- 
lation in Dublin was vaccinated up to 98 
per cent, yet they had had one of the 
most terrible epidemics of small-pox 
that had happened in recent years. His 
conclusion was, not that they wanted 
more vaccination, but an inquiry into 
the local causes that caused small-pox. 
He heard from various quarters that 
there were matters of health which ought 
to be attended to in Dublin. He heard 
that there were circumstances connected 
with health generally in Dublin which, 
he ventured to suggest, were closely con- 
nected with this outbreak of small-pox. 
He trusted that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Carlow (Mr. Dawson) would 
not press his Amendment; but if he did, 
he should certainly vote with him, for 
he was disposed to think that this 
country was over-vaccinated. 

Mr. M. BROOKS said, that there 
were many things connected with public 
health in Dublin which were to be com- 
plained of, and there was great need of 
sanitary improvement in that city. He 
hoped that the hon. Member for Carlow 
(Mr. Dawson) would not go to a division 
upon his Amendment, because, although 
the facts he had adduced could not be 
resisted in favour of raising the grant 
in Ireland, yet they did not go to prove 
that the grant for English purposes 
should be reduced. When they came 
to the Irish Votes he would have an 
opportunity of raising the question of 
increasing the grant for Ireland. 

Mr. DAWSON said, that he was 
satisfied with the expressions of opinion 
from the Government, and begged leave 
to withdraw his Amendment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; 
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Rabbits Bill. 


HOTIONS. 
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HARES AND RABBITS BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
rising to ask leave to introduce a Bill for 
the better protection of the Occupiers 
of Land against injury to their crops by 
Hares and Rabbits, said, he would fol- 
low the well-established Rule of the 
House, by stating briefly the object of 
the measure on the Motion for its first 
reading, and by avoiding controversial 
matter which might be involved in the 
question. Hethought the House would 
agree with him that the time had ar- 
rived when something should be done 
to protect the occupiers of land against 
the grievances of which they had so long 
complained. That those grievances ex- 
isted no one could doubt, and they had 
been abundantly proved before the 
Select Committee of 1872-8, by which 
recommendations of great importance 
had been made. evertheless, the 
whole of the last Parliament had passed 
without any attempt at carrying these 
regulations into effect, or to deal with 
the question of game. At all events, a 
great number of those grievances still re- 
mained unredressed. Of course, there 
was a very large and wide view to be 
taken of the subject—that was to say, 
the social aspect of the Game Laws 
generally, which was, no doubt, a very 
large question, and would have to be 
dealt with at a future time. The mea- 
sure, however, which he was about to 
ask leave to introduce was of a more 
limited scope ; it did not profess to deal 
with the Game Laws generally, but 
merely with game as it affected the re- 
lations of the owners and occupiers of 
land. He thought it would be ad- 
mitted that the grievance of tenant 
farmers with reference to game had 
been long in existence, and had re- 
mained without adequate remedy up to 
that time. They had been brought be- 
fore the Committee in 1872 at very great 
length, and the greatest of all griev- 
ances unquestionably was stated to be 
the ravages of ground game upon the 
crops of the farmer. He had said that 
the measure did not deal generally with 
the question of the Game Laws; but it 
would be seen that if they dealt with 
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with the greater part of the evil. There 
had been various remedies proposed for 
the evils caused by ground game before 
that time, and it had been suggested that 
hares and rabbits should be taken out 
of the category of game altogether. But 
objections were taken to this, and it was 
said great disorder would be produced 
thereby, and that there would be tres- 
passing all over the land which would 
be equally injurious to both owners and 
occupiers. Another remedy had also 
been proposed by a very eminent person 
(Mr. Clare Read), who came before that 
Committee and stated in what capacity 
he appeared. In answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Have you been requested to give 
evidence before this Committee?” he 
replied— 

“‘T was requested by the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture to give evidence before this Com- 
mittee ; the Central Chamber of Agriculture is 
composed of 99 chambers and branch chambers, 
and has a total constituency of 18,000 members.”’ 


The next question was, ‘‘Those mem- 
bers are owners and occupiers, are they 
not?” Answer— 


“Yes; the last resolution on the Game Laws 
was on the 4th of April, 1871, and it was to this 
effect—that none of the Bills then before Parlia- 
ment were sufficient for the purpose of curing 
the evil of over-preservation of ground game; 
but that an Act, embodying the principles of the 
3rd Clause of Mr. M‘Lagan’s Bill and the 4th 
Clause of Mr. Loch’s Bill, with some modifica- 
tion of the Law of Trespass, would be satisfac- 
tory.” 


He then explained to the Committee 
what those clauses were by saying— 


“Mr. M‘Lagan’s Bill was for dropping 
hares and rabbits out of the game list. The 
clause of Mr. Loch’s Bill was for the joint and 
inalienable right of the owner and occupier to 
kill ground game.” 


Such were Mr. Clare Read’s proposals. 
Further on, the Chairman (Mr. Ward 
Hunt) said— 


“T think we may now proceed to the next 
point involving the resolution of the Chamber 
of Agriculture—namely, that the provision in 
Mr. Loch’s Bill should be made law, and that 
no landlord should have the right to reserve 
ground game to the exclusion of the tenant 
killing it. That is the effect of the clause is, it 
not ?—A. I think it is the joint and inalienable 
right of the owner and occupier of the ground 
game that the landlord should not part with his 
right, and that the tenant should not part with 
his.—Q. I only want to understand your mean- 
ing that the 4th Clause of Mr. Loch’s Bill should 
be embodied in a Bill—‘ It shall be lawful to 
any person employed by him, having his autho- 
rity to kill hares and rabbits occupied by him, 
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subject to the provision: it shall be unlawful 
for any lessor and tenant, after the passing of 
this Act, by any lease or agreement between 
them verbally or in writing, or otherwise, to 
divest such tenant of the power to kill and take 
hares and rabbits, by this Act conferred upon 
him, or to restrict him in the exercise of that 
power ; and any lease or agreement entered into, 
or made in contravention of this section, shall 
be void, and of no force or effect.’ ’’ 


That was the scheme of Mr. Loch’s Bill, 
and of the recommendations of the 
Chambers of Agriculture, reported as a 
remedy for the evils in question. That 
recommendation, however, had not been 
adopted by the majority of the Com- 
mittee; but it was supported by Mr. 
Dent, who was once a Member of the 
House, and who, he thought, hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite would admit to be one 
of the highest authorities on the subject. 
He said— 


“Nearly all the English tenant-farmer wit- 
nesses, and many of those from Scotland, were 
agreed in recommending that sucha right as he 
had referred to should be given by law to the 
tenant ;”’ 


but he added that— 

“The difficulty of enforcing such statutory 
provisions is, no doubt, considerable, but by no 
means insuperable.” 


Against it, he pointed out the natural 
repugnance to interfere with freedom of 
contract between landlord and tenant, 
and the opportunities there would be for 
evasion. But the Committee, on the 
other hand, said— 

“Your Committee have already recognized 
the advantages of such an arrangement when 
voluntarily entered into, and recommend it as 
the best- means of securing an amicable settle- 
ment of the question, in the belief that it would 
meet the wishes of the class most seriously 
affected; and recognizing the fact that the 
Legislature has already interfered by law with 
freedom of contract, they are of opinion it should 
be enacted that no contract, lease, or otherwise, 
by which the tenant undertakes to forbear from 
the killing of hares and rabbits on the land in 
his occupation should be valid.” 


Now, that was the principle which the 
Government were prepared to submit to 
the House as the proper principle to 
adopt in dealing with the question of 
game as between landlord and tenant. 
That principle was, he believed, per- 
fectly well known to the farmers both of 
England and Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales. It was known in a formula 
which had been long familiar to them, 
and was the principle of the concurrent 
inalienable right in the tenant to deal 
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with ground game—that was to say, 
hares and rabbits—on the land in his 
occupation. It was proposed, therefore, in 
the Bill, to ask that every occupier of 
the land should, as an incident of and 
during his occupation, have a right by 
himself and persons properly employed 
by him, to destroy ground game on the 
land, such persons not to be entitled 
to divest themselves of that right or to 
delegate it, and to exercise the right 
concurrently with and not excluding any 
person entitled to kill such game; that 
was to say, that if the landlord reserved 
the right to kill game he should keep it, 
but concurrently with the tenant, who 
would also have the right to kill game. 
It would be a concurrent right, and any 
contract, written or unwritten, whereby 
the occupier of land divested himself of 
such right should be made void in law, 
proper regard being paid to existing 
interests. The farmer would not be re- 
quired, in order to exercise his right, to 
have a game certificate, and the fines 
imposed by the Act of William IV. 
for killing game would not apply. The 
principle was that the right to destroy 
animals which preyed upon the crops of 
the farmer should be inseparably inci- 
dent to the occupation of the soil. The 
principle appeared to be a sound one, 
that where you place a man in occupa- 
tion of the soil, you should not impose 
upon him conditions that practically 
made his occupation barren. It had 
been held that the presumptive right of 
game was in the occupier of the soil, 
and it was presumed that the effect 
would follow the law in that respect ; 
but, as they all knew, it had not done so. 
Game had been separated from the occu- 
ation and even from the ownership of 
and and let over the head of the tenant. 
It was, therefore, plain that some effective 
measure of protection should be given 
to the occupier of the soil; and the Go- 
vernment had come to the conclusion 
which, as he had attempted to show, 
Mr. Clare Read, on the authority of the 
Chambers of Agriculture, had recom- 
mended as on the whole the best course 
which could be adopted ; further, accord- 
ing to his experience, it was the course 
which the wisest and best landlords were 
following. If, therefore, legislation 
followed the practice of those who most 
wisely administered their estates, they 
might be assured that legislation was 
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that explanation, he would now ask 
leave to introduce the Bill. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, as a Mem- 
ber of the Committee referred to by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, he 
wished to observe that although he had 
voted against the Resolution alluded to, 
he felt it his duty at that moment most 
cordially to support the Bill if it fol- 
lowed the lines which his right hon. 
and learned Friend had sketched out. 
At the time the Committee was sit- 
ting the scandal connected with the 
Game ‘Question had arisen mainly 
from the over-preservation of game, 
on the part of about a dozen land- 
lords. He remembered that the Com- 
mittee were of opinion that the evidence 
laid before them might have some effect 
upon gentlemen who over-preserved 
game, and induce them.to make a change 
in the right direction. He believed that 
the Report of the Committee had gone 
in that direction, and that the over-pre- 
servation of ground game had been very 
much reduced in subsequent years. But, 
since that time, they could not shut their 
eyes to the fact that the occupiers of 
land had had to contend with a new con- 
dition of things; and he himself was 
quite prepared to give them now a con- 
current right with the landlord to destroy 
ground game. He failed to comprehend 
exactly the scope of the Bill of his right 
hon. and learned Friend ; but if his right 
hon. and learned Friend gave to both 
landlord and tenant that concurrent 
right to ground game, he would cor- 
dially support the proposal; but it was 
necessary to bear in mind the possibility 
of the Bill going farther than this. 
There were evils to be guarded against 
in the case of the preservation of ground 
game by tenants as well as by land- 
lords. There was a curious fascination 
about ground game; for nosooner did a 
man become entitled to the sole right of 
killing game, than those animals which 
all his life he had looked upon as his 
enemies he now began to regard as his 
friends. He warned his right hon. and 
learned Friend and the Government that 
it was quite possible to have over-pre- 
servation of ground game by tenants as 
well as by landlords. If any men were 


entitled to speak for the tenant, it was 
Mr.Clare Read and the hon. Members for 
Bedfordshire and Forfar, whose claim 
had always been for the concurrent and 
inalienable right between the landlord 
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and tenant—a joint right, which they 
should not part with under any circum- 
stances, to destroy the ground game. 
He hoped his right hon. and learned 
Friend would not propose to go further 
than this; up to that point he would 
afford him his support, but beyond it he 
would not follow him one step, because 
he should thereby be making avery bad 
bargain for the occupiers of land. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that few people 
would deny that the ravages of ground 
game were very much diminished during 
the last few years. In fact, in many 
cases, the grievance had, to a great ex- 
tent, cured itself; and in these days of 
depression in agriculture, places which 
had been over-run by ground game had 
been given up, and the landlords had 
their farms upon their hands. At the 
same time, no one was likely to oppose a 
Bill that had for its object the preven- 
tion of the ravages of ground game, un- 
less itinterfered with the legitimate pri- 
vileges and rights, not only of the land- 
lord, but of the tenant. He did not 
altogether understand the effect of the 
proposed Bill, nor did he think that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment had exactly explained his meaning 
of the word ‘‘inalienable.”’ At all events, 
he (Mr. Chaplin) had not gathered his 
meaning from the speech of his right 
hon.and learned Friend, who had spoken 
of it as a right that neither the landlord 
nor the tenant were to part with, and 
he had further defined it as a right of 
which neither party was to divest him- 
self or delegate to another. He under- 
stood that neither landlord nor tenant 
was to delegate to anyone else the killing 
of his ground game. If, however, the 
landlord gave to the tenant the right of 
shooting all the ground game on land, 
in parts of the country where hares and 
rabbits increased very quickly, the 
tenant, according to the Bill, would 
have to kill them himself, and could 
not even hire another person to do so 
for him. If not, what was the meaning 
of the phrase? Perhaps the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman would give the 
House some further information as to 
the term “inalienable ’’ which he had 
used. If the Bill were likely to be 
useful he promised him no unfair oppo- 
sition ; but, so far from its being effective 
for the purposes which no doubt he had 
in view, he was afraid that its effect 
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would be rather to increase than to de- 
crease the number of rabbits and hares. 

Mr. BIDDELL said, with regard to 
the principle of the Bill the less said 
upon that subject the better, as it was 
quite clear that it was a principle to 
prevent a man doing what he liked with 
his own. Still, he was ready to swallow 
a good deal of principle, if he could get 
rid of a troublesome subject. He re- 
presented a county where there were 
thousands of acres of land, of which he 
had no hesitation in saying that it was 
more valuable for its crop of rabbits 
than for any other; and it would be 
necessary to have a clause in the Bill 
especially dealing with those poor lands 
where rabbits were the only produce of 
the soil. He trusted the Government 
would deal with that matter in a way 
satisfactory to all parties; and he fully 
believed that things might reach that 
stage when landlords and tenants might 
have a fair amount of shooting and still 
be protected against the evils of exces- 
sive game preservation. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he should 
like to express his satisfaction with the 
measure which had been introduced by 
the Government. He understood that 
the occupiers of land would have a right 
to kill the ground game, either by their 
own hands or by those of someone by 
their authority. That right, he believed, 
was to beinalienable ; and he presumed 
that the landlord would have a corre- 
sponding right. In his epinion, that 
arrangement would be quite satisfactory 
to the tenants, and it seemed to him 
that the Bill met the difficulties of the 
case and provided a full remedy. At 
the same time, he might say that he did 
not think that anything less than what 
was proposed would be of any service. 
Tenant farmers could not entertain the 
idea of compensation for the ravages of 
game. It was impossible to compensate 
them. The Government recognized that 
this burning question between landlord 
and tenant, which year by year had 
been brought before the House, required 
a settlement, and that some compromise 
should be arrived at. He thought it 
would be satisfactory to give the occu- 
pier of the land what was only reason- 
able, the right to protection from exces- 
sive damages by hares and rabbits. The 
course taken by the Government with 
regard to this measure reminded him 
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last Parliament by the late Government. 
The employers and employed had been 
for many years divided in opinion as to 
the length of the hours of work; but a 
period at last arrived when parties be- 
came substantially agreed as to what 
should be done. The Government then 
stepped in, and fixed the number of 
hours to form the working week of 
the employed. So far as he could 
learn that Act had been found in his 
constituency to work satisfactorily, and 
to be a fair compromise between the 
employers and the employed. He 
thought that the proposal now made 
would be also satisfactory as a compro- 
mise between landlords and tenants. 
The tenant farmer would not object to 
a fair head of game being kept upon the 
farm; what he objected to was an ex- 
cess of game. On behalf of the tenant 
farmers of Scotland he begged to thank 
the Government for the Bill which they 
had introduced, and which he believed 
would be found to be a most satisfactory 
measure. 

Mr. PELL said, that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, in in- 
troducing the Bill, had referred to the 
proposals made by the Committee which 
considered the subject. So far as his 
memory served him, he did not think 
that he voted for the proposal to confer 
an inalienable right upon the landlord 
and the tenant jointly. At the time he 
saw great difficulty in the matter; and 
he should like to know how the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman intended 
to work it out in‘detail? The manner in 
which the Committee dealt with this 
subject was to recommend that the pro- 
tection given to rabbits by the Game 
Laws should be withdrawn. That pro- 
posal was put to the vote after discus- 
sion and carried, and formed part of 
the Report of the Committee. He might 
say that that Committee was composed 
of hon. Members from. both political 
Parties. The late Secretary of State for 
the Colonies (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
voted with him upon that occasion. He 
was still of opinion that the way he had 
indicated was the best method of dealing 
with ground game. The only exception 
made was that the same protection was 
given to rabbits in warrens that they 
now enjoyed. When kept in warrens, 
rabbits might be turned to very profit- 
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the immense amount of mischief which 
the rabbit did upon the small class of 
farms. He was a most destructive little 
animal, although he could sometimes 
be turned to very valuable uses. If 
rabbits could be kept within proper 
bounds, and be prevented from wander- 
ing about destroying gardens and crops, 
they were very profitable to rear. He 
should be pleased if the present Govern- 
ment had endeavoured to give effect to 
that part of the Report of the Committee 
which dealt with this question. An in- 
alienable right appeared to him to 
be rather difficult to deal with. The 
right must be either alienable or in- 
alienable. What was to be done if an 
unhappy widow occupied a farm and 
had no relative who could enjoy the 
sport upon it ? And was a landlord under 
similar circumstances to be in a like 
position? These were matters of detail, 
which it would be necessary to consider, 
and it would be extremely interesting to 
the House to see how they had been met. 
If an inalienable right of shooting was 
given to the occupier it must also be 
given to the landlord. That was a very 
serious thing, and if there were no other 
way out of the difficulty, perhaps it 
might be justifiable. But another way 
was suggested by the Committee — 
namely, by taking the rabbit from the 
protection of the Game Laws, and he 
certainly should have been better pleased 
if the Bill had adopted that suggestion. 
Mr. A. H. BROWN said, that in many 
parts of the country waste land was let 
to tenants for the purpose of rearing 
rabbits, which were kept in warrens 
under proper control. In that case, if 
he understood the proposal rightly, the 
Bill would give an inalienable right to 
the landlord to kill the rabbits, notwith- 
standing that he might have let the 
warren to the tenant for the sole purpose 
of rearing rabbits. If that were so, he 
did not see how the proposal could be 
supported. Was it absolutely necessary, 
where no crops were damaged by the 
rabbits, to confer an inalienable right of 
killing the game upon both the landlord 
and the tenant, or could not some other 
way be found to meet the difficulties of 
the case ? As it was, the proposal of the 
Bill would prevent pieces of waste land 
from being utilized for the purpose of 
rearing rabbits. That seemed to him to 
be one point in the Bill which required 
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of growing crops, he was glad that 
rabbits were to be put down; but where 
there were no crops difficulties ought 
not to be thrown in the way of rearing 
rabbits. It often happened that the 
rabbits which injured crops came from 
neighbouring premises. He did not see 
how the Bill would remedy the case 
where rabbits came from the land of 
adjoining owners. There were no means 
of destroying those rabbits where the 
preserve from which they came belonged 
to a different owner. He also wished to 
ask if the Bill was to affect Scotland? 
He wished particularly to press upon the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
case of rabbits upon waste land, and 
many parts of the sea coast, and in other 
places where rabbits were now reared 
to great advantage, as he feared that 
that would be put a stop to by the Bill. 
Mr. MARK STEWART said, that a 
Bill had been brought in by the hon. 
Member for Linlithgowshire (Mr. 
M‘Lagan) for the purpose of dealing 
with this subject. He did not think 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department could have paid much at- 
tention to the Game Laws, for no one 
seemed to understand exactly what his 
Bill proposed to do. He understood 
him to say no measure had been passed 
during the six years the late Govern- 
ment had been in power. He forgot 
that the Bill brought in by the hon. 
Member for Linlithgowshire, being that 
of a private Member, was carried through 
with the help of the Government ; and in 
that Bill the tenant farmers were given 
great facilities for procuring damages 
where their crops suffered injury from an 
excess of ground game. It seemed to him 
that although this Bill might work very 
wellin the caseof landlords whohadmany 
thousands of acres, yet it would be hard 
upon the small proprietor, whose right 
was taken away by the Bill. Very 
serious questions also arose with refer- 
ence to the operation of the Game Laws 
and the principle of freedom of contract. 
There were many other questions which 
he thought would be also found to arise. 
In his opinion, the Bill would not receive 
that universal assent which seemed to be 
supposed. He was perfectly satisfied 
that when the Bill came to be considered, 
that, anxious as they were to support the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman so far 
as they could, yet he must not expect 
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them to be in favour of any measure 
which was in antagonism to this prin- 
ciple, that every man had a right to do 
what he wished with his own. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, that 
the hon. Member for Mid-Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin) had stated that ground 
game was an evil which was not felt so 
much as formerly, and which, in fact, 
was curing itself, and, therefore, legisla- 
tion was becoming less and less needed. 
That might be true with respect to some 
districts; but he could say, from per- 
sonal experience, that it was very far 
from being the case in other districts— 
he might say many other districts. So 
far as his observation went, ground 
game still constituted a great and wide- 
spread evil. The Bill before the House 
he thought was satisfactory ; but until it 
was in the hands of Members its details 
could not well be discussed. Asto freedom 
of contract in relation to game, there 
would be other opportunities of discuss- 
ing this branch of the subject. There 
was no question that the Government had 
acted wisely in introducing the measure, 
and limiting the scope of the Bill to 
ground game, rather than in introducing 
a more comprehensive measure for re- 
forming the Game Laws at large. He 
believed that the proposal of the Go- 
vernment would meet with universal 
favour from the farmers of England and 
Scotland. 

Mr. C. 8. PARKER said, that as the 
sole survivor in the House of those 
Members who, in former years, had 
brought in more than once a Bill closely 
resembling that now proposed, he must 
congratulate the tenant farmers on find- 
ing their case at last taken up by the 
powerful advocacy of the Government, 
and on the kindly spirit in which the 
proposal had been received bythe House. 
He understood the principle of the Bill, 
as described by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, to be 
that occupiers of land were henceforth 
to have inseparably connected with their 
right to growing crops the right to pro- 
tect those crops from ground game. Of 
course, the difficulty of that arrange- 
ment was its interference with freedom 
of contract. To many hon. Members of 
the House, and particularly to Members 
of the Legal Profession, this might seem, 
at first sight, to be a departure from 





sound principle. But he thought that 
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it would be found, on looking more 
closely into the matter, that the proposal 
did not go beyond the analogy of pre- 
vious cases where Parliament had limited 
freedom of contract, and that its prac- 
tical effect would be to placo the re- 
lations between landlord and tenant on 
a better footing. An hon. Member had 
remarked that the Committee, in 1873, 
did not recommend this proposal, but 
one to take rabbits from under the pro- 
tection of the Game Laws. He did not 
think that any hon. Member who advo- 
cated the present proposal served upon 
that Committee. His own name was 
at first placed upon the Committee; but 
he retired in favour of the late Mr. 
M‘Combie, a far better representative of 
tenant farmers, but one committed to 
total abolition of the Game Laws. It 
was in consequence of there being no one 
upon the Committee who was in favour 
of the proposal to givo an inalienable 
right to the tenant to kill ground game 
that witnesses who came from Perthshire 
to support that proposal were imperfectly 
examined, and the Committee made 
another recommendation. He believed, 
however, that the present Bill would 
be more satisfactory to tenant farmers 
generally, and especially to those of 
Scotland, where the prevalence of leases 
for 19 years gave additional importance 
to the question. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF said, that there 
were some points in the opening state- 
ment of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department which were rather 
ambiguous. He understood him to 
mean by an inalienable right that the 
tenant farmer should have a right to 
protect himself against the ground game 
on his farm. That right he, for one, 
was perfectly willing to concede. He 
also understood that the landlord was 
to have the power to kill ground game 
if he liked, and that it was to be equally 
impossible for the tenant and for the 
landlord to part with their right to kill 
the game. He did not understand that 
any rights were taken away from the 
landlord, but only that additional rights 
were given to the tenant. There was 


another point which was of considerable 
importance in Scotland. Did the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman mean to 
include moorland in the operation of his 
Bill, or was it to apply only to arable 
land? It seemed to him that the Bill 
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ought to be confined to agricultural 
land, for he was satisfied that if they 
gave the tenants of sheep farms in Scot- 
land the right to kill hares and rabbits 
there would be very few shootings let, 
and that would be a very serious thing 
for Scotland. It was well known, more- 
over, that the amount of ground game 
upon a moor was almost nothing at all. 
That was a point which he thought was 
well worthy of consideration. He hoped 
that the Bill to be intrdduced by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman would 
give some express definition of what he 
intended by arable land. If these mat- 
ters were not very carefully dealt with, 
there would be a tendency in Scotland to 
doaway with sheep farms, and to turn the 
land into deer forests. He did not want 
to see such a thing as thathappen. He 
hoped that the grouse moors in Scot- 
land would be protected, and he thought 
that it could be done without interfering 
with the principle of the Bill. It was 
the object of the Bill to protect arable 
land, and, so far, he gave it his most 
cordial support. He trusted that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman would 
give his consideration to the points to 
which he had alluded. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
the difficulties raised by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Banffshire (Mr. R. W. Duff) 
were of a very important character. 
With regard to moor land, he thought 
it would be desirable that the Bill should 
provide that where the tenant was 
authorized to shoot he should not be 
also authorized to employ any number 
of persons to kill ground game. 

Mr. D. DAVIES said, the Bill should 
have his cordial support. He had under- 
stood the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary to say that 
the landlord and tenant were to have 
equal rights, which, he supposed; meant 
that when the landlord went to shoot 
birds he might shoot a hare or two as 
well. If the Bill became law, he thought 
that neither the landlord nor the tenant 
would henceforward have any disputes 
about hares, because the poachers would 
get them all. As far as the alleged 
decrease of rabbits was concerned, he 
believed this might be attributed to the 
wet weather, and that as soon as they 
had a hot season there would be as 
many asever. He had been a farmer, 
and had seen a great deal of rabbits; 
he was now a landlord, and had the 
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greatest difficulty to get the tenants to 
kill the rabbits, which they did not like 
doing. Since hares were worth 3s. 6d., 
it was worth the while of the poachers 
to kill them, rather than engage in any 
other employment. But it was not the 
hares that the farmers in Wales com- 
plained of; they would be glad of a few 
more; it was the rabbits, which, al- 
though they were worth but 1s. 3d., cost 
the farmer at least 5s. each. Every 
practical man knew that 50 rabbits 
would spoil an acre of wheat or clover, 
by eating it before it became strong. 
He was glad the Government had intro- 
duced this measure, which should re- 
ceive his support. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he had not 
gathered from the speech of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether it was proposed to extend the 
provisions of the Bill to Ireland, and 
should, consequently, be glad to receive 
information upon that point ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he regretted that he had not stated that 
the Bill was drawn, as was the case, to 
extend to the whole of the United King- 
dom. The proposal, however, was that 
the occupier should have the right to 
destroy certain animals destructive to 
the crops, and that appeared to him to 
apply to all countries alike. With re- 
gard to the question asked by the hon. 
Member for Banffshire (Mr. R. W. Duff), 
the subject of moorland was one which 
required very careful consideration, and 
should, he thought, be dealt with as. an 
exceptional part of the Bill. As to the 
position of the landlord under the Bill 
alluded to by the hon. Member for Bed- 
ford (Mr. Magniac), the landlord would, 
in the case in which he reserved the 
right to the game on his property, be 
left in possession of that right as 
before, the concurrent right of the tenant 
to deal with the hares and rabbits being 
alone taken away, so that the landlord 
would have the winged game as well as 
the ground game. The hon. Member 
for Mid-Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) had 
said he was unable to understand the 
use that had been made of the word 
‘‘inalienable;”’ but he (Sir William Har- 
court) had expressed that the tenant 
might kill game by his authorized ser- 
vants. It was not intended to give the 
tenant a sporting right, but only a pro- 
tecting right, nor was it intended that 
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the tenant should let that right, or make 
use of it for the sport of his friends, 
Where the landlord had reserved the 
right, the tenant was to have adequate 
means for the protection of his crops, 
and not the enjoyment of a sporting 
right, to be handed over to others. He 
would add that, where landowners had 
allowed the tenants to have the game, 
the Government proposed to leave the 
tenant in the same position as he was 
before, to deal with the game as he 
pleased, subject, however, to the restric- 
tion that he should not part with the 
inalienable right of killing hares and 
rabbits, which would be void in law. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill for the better protection of Occupiers of 
Land against injury to their crops from Hares 
and Rabbits, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Guapstong, Sir Wii.t1am Harcourt, Mr. Dop- 
son, Mr. Atrorney GeneraAL, Mr. Suaw 
Lerevre, and Mr. Artuur PEEL. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill194.] 


PRINTING. 


APPOINTMENT AND NOMINATION OF 
SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Motion made, and Question, 

“That a Committee be appointed to assist 
Mr. Speaker in all matters which relate to the 
printing executed by Order of this House, and 
for the purpose of selecting and arranging for 
Printing, Returns and Papers, presented in pur- 
suance of Motions made by Members of this 
House,” —(Lord Frederick Cavendish,) 


—put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Committee do consist of Lord 
Freperick CavenpisH, Mr. Parnewi, Mr. 
Hermon, Mr. Massey, Mr. Duncan M‘Lanen, 
Mr. Pease, Sir Cuarzes Russett, Mr. WitiiaM 
Henry Situ, Mr. Sransrerp, Mr. Spencer 
Watrotez, Mr. Wurrsreap, and Mr. Rowianp 
Winn:— Three to be the quorum.” — (Lord 
Frederick Cavendish.) 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, he de- 
sired to draw the attention of the noble 
Lord the Secretary to the Treasury to 
the fact that on more than one Com- 
mittee recently appointed there had 
been very few Scotch Members. In the 
present case there was but. one, and he 
sat upon the opposite side of the House. 
He had no objection to urge to the 
name of the hon. Member for Hdin- 
burgh (Mr. D.M‘Laren.) It was, how- 
ever, only fair, especially as the Con- 
servatives were so sparsely represented, 
that they should have some voice on 
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these Committees, and he, therefore, 
asked the noble Lord to take the matter 
into consideration. 

An hon. Member asked that an Irish 
Member might be placed upon the Com- 
mittee. 

Lorv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that those who were charged with 
forming these Committees were always 
anxious that all sides of the House 
should be represented, which he be- 
lieved was the case with the present 
selection. He assured the hon. Member 
that there was not the slightest desire 
to restrict the number of Members, but 
it was by no means an easy matter to 
complete the list. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS ACT AMEND- 
MENT BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Sravetrey Hitt, Bill to 
amend the Agricultural Holdings Act, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Sraverey Hint and 
Mr. Monckton. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 190.] 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Morcan Luoyp, Bill to 
make further provisions for securing the free- 
dom of Parliamentary Elections, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Morcan Luoyp, Mr. Di11- 
wry, and Mr. Conen. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 191.] 


BANKRUPTCY LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Joun Hoxxer, Bill to 
amend the Law of Bankruptcy; and for other 
purposes relating thereto, ordered to be brought 
in by Sir Joun Hotxer and Mr. Gorsr. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill 192.] 


GUN LICENCE AcT (1870) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


On Motion of Sir ALExANDER Goxrpon, Bill 
toamend “The Gun Licence Act, 1870,” or- 
dered to be brought in by Sir ALEXANDER Gor- 
pon, Mr. Pert, Mr. M‘Lacan, and Mr. Marx 
STEWART. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 193.] 


PRIVATE BILLS, 


The Chairman of Ways and Means laid upon 
the Table Rules for the Practice and Procedure 
of the Referees on Private Bills under Standing 
Order 88 :— 

(Notice of objection to locus standi of Peti- 
tioners, how to be given.) 
_ 1. The Promoters of any Private Bill, who 
intend to object to the right of Petitioners to 
be heard against the same, shall give notice of 
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such intention, and of the grounds of their ob- 
jection, to the Clerks to the Referees and to the 
Agents for the Petitioners, not later than the 
eighth day after the day on which such Petition 
has been deposited in the Private Bill Office ; 
but it shall be competent to the Referees to allow 
such notices to be given, under special circum- 
stances, although the time above limited may 
have expired. All notices shall be indorsed 
with the names of the Petitioners’ Agents. 


(Notice of objection to locus standi may be 

withdrawn.) 

2. Parties who have given such notice as 
above, may at any time withdraw the same by 
giving notice in writing of withdrawal to the 
Clerks to the Referees, and to the Agente for 
the Petitioners. 


(Order in which cases shall be taken.) 


3. The cases shall be heard in such order as 
the Chairman of Ways and Means shall ap- 
point, and according to a list prepared under 
his direction, and kept in the Referees’ Office. 


(Certificate of appearance to be produced.) 

4, When a Bill is called on for consideration, 
the Agents for the Petitioners against the same 
shall be required to produce a certificate of ap- 
pearance from the Private Bill Office, in which 
shall be stated the names of the Petitioners, 
their Counsel and Agents. 


(Notice of hearing to be given through the 
Private Bill Office.) 

5. Not less than one clear day’s notice shall 
be given by the Clerks to the Referees to the 
Clerks in the Private Bill Office, of the days on 
which the objections to the right of Petitioners 
to be heard will be severally taken into con- 
sideration by the Referees. 

6. All notices required to be given, or de- 
posits to be made in the Referees’ Office, shall 
be delivered in the said office before five of the 
clock in the evening of any day on which the 
House shall sit, and before one of the clock on 
any day on which the House shall not sit. 

7. Notices and grounds of objections, in 
cases of Locus Standi, will be deemed to have 
been sufficiently served upon Agents, if left at 
the Agent’s Office before Six of the clock in 
the evening of any day, Sundays excepted. 

8. Two clear days at least before the day ap- 
pointed for the consideration of any Private 
Bill by a Committee of which a Referee has 
been appointed a Member, a filled-up Copy of 
the Bill, as proposed to be submitted to the 
Committee, shall be deposited by the Agent at 
the Referees’ Office, for the use of such Referee. 

9. Copies of all the Petitions, upon which 
Opponents of a Bill intend to appear before 
such Committee, shall also be deposited at the 
Referees’ Office, by the respective Agents for 
the Opponents, two clear days at least before 
the day appointed for the consideration of the 
Bill. 


(Signed) Lyon PLAyratr, 
Chairman of Ways and Means. 


House of Commons. 


House adjourned at half 
after One o’ clock, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 28th May, 1880. 





MINUTES.]—Toox rHz Oatn—Several Lords. 


BURIALS BILL.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that last night he had raised no objec- 
tion to the fixing of the second reading 
of the Burials Bill for Thursday next, 
on the understanding that it was to be 
in the hands of noble Lords to-day. He, 
however, had not yet received a copy, 
and he did not think it could have been 
circulated. He hoped the Lord Chan- 
cellor would exercise his influence with 
that very inaccessible person, the Queen’s 
printer, in order that the Bill might 
speedily be in the hands of their Lord- 
ships. The details of the Bill were very 
important, and it was essential that 
they should be fully considered. 

Tor LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that the Bill was in type yesterday, 
and wanted only the addition of the 
proper endorsement; he had, therefore, 
good reason to believe, and did believe, 
that it would be ready to-day, and that 
it would be delivered as early as pos- 
sible. He felt sure that the noble 
Marquess would be in possession of the 
Bill by the next delivery, either this 
evening, or, at all events, by to-morrow 
morning. 

Toe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he believed, if the printer 
had chosen to make due haste, the Bill 
might have been delivered this morning. 


THE GOVERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA— 
APPOINTMENT OF THE MARQUESS 
OF RIPON.—OBSERVATIONS. 

Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
rose to call the attention of the House to 
the appointment of the Marquess of 
Ripon to the office of Governor General 
of India, and the inconsistency of such 
appointment with the views expressed by 
the Prime Minister in pamphlets pub- 
lished in 1875, entitled Home, and Newest 
Fashions in Religion; and to ask Her 
Majesty’s Government whether the 
Prime Minister adheres to his state- 
ments made in these pamphlets, or does 
not— 


‘** Defend, even in argument, polemical lan- 
guage... used... when in a position of 


greater freedom and less responsibility ;’’ 
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and whether, if adopting the latter con- 
clusion, he will apologize to the Roman 
Catholics for having used words “ that 
may be justly described of a painful and 
wounding character ;’’ or, if he adheres 
to statements made in the pamphlets re- 
ferred to, will explain how, as a friend 
of civil and religious liberty, he has ap- 
pointed the Marquess of Ripon, who— 
“Tf any conflict arise between the Pope and 
the Queen, intends to follow the Pope, and let 
the Queen shift for herself? ”’ 
The noble Lord observed, that so many 
noble Lords, in presenting Petitions 
against the appointment of Lord Ripon, 
had repudiated all sympathy with them, 
that he must shortly inquire why that 
was the case, and whether ,he was justi- 
fied in bringing a somewhat unpalatable 
subject before the House. The reasons 
why it was unpalatable were evident. 
Politically, from the two great Parties 
in the State being equally divided, and 
the Roman Catholic minority being 
united, that body often had the casting 
vote in the election of the numerous 
electorial bodies by which this country 
was governed. Thus, that body had an 
undue influence as holding the balance 
of power. Socially, Roman or Ritu- 
alistic Catholicism had invaded their 
hearths and their homes, so both_politi- 
cally and socially it was a sore subject. 
But, though these circumstances made it 
uncomfortable, they must not shut their 
eyes to the fact that in every country in 
Europe, whether Roman Catholic or 
Protestant, the struggle between the 
Church of Rome and the civil power had 
gone on for 1,000 years, and would con- 
tinue so long as man made religion a 
stepping-stone to power. When a new 
Government was formed, what its policy 
would be was judged of, not only by the 
fact of whether a statesman was Roman 
Catholic or Protestant, but by what his 
proclivities were—whether sesthetical, 
sensational, or those of common sense, 
Ultramontane, or national. The ques- 
tions were as burning here as in every 
country in Europe, aye, through great 
part of the world. They were matters 
that it was reasonable for Parliament to 
consider and discuss, and a compara- 
tively new issue was raised by the ap- 
pointment of a convert to Rome to the 
highest office, out of these Kingdoms, it 
was in the power of the Crown to be- 
stow. In drawing the attention of their 
Lordships to the objections to this ap- 
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pointment, he should trouble them but 


little with his own views. They were 
considered fanatical and bigoted ; but 
he demurred to those epithets, because 
he only touched on the religious aspect 
of the case as far as it interfered with 
civil rights and liberties; but he should 
rely in support of his case on expres- 
sions of public opinion through the 
public Press, and on the carefully-elabo- 
rated statements of the Prime Minister, 
as contained in a book entitled Rome’s 
Newest Fashions in Religion. The great 
learning and ability of the right hon. 
Gentleman none would gainsay. His 
admirers believed that he was always 
guided by motives at once the most en- 
lightened and disinterested. Far be it 
from him to question the fact, though 
sometimes smaller minds were startled 
by the apparent inconsistencies of this 
great man which were coincident with 
the requirements of his becoming Prime 
Minister. In a letter he had received 
from Mr. Godley, Secretary to Mr. 
Gladstone, he dwelt on the honour and 
integrity of the Marquess of Ripon. 
No one called them in question, nor 
doubted his intended impartiality in deal- 
ing with religious matters; but the Prime 
Minister had shown that as a convert to 
Rome he had renounced his ‘‘ moral and 
mental freedom,’ and that his honour, 
integrity, and impartiality depended on 
another. He hada slight acquaintance 
with the noble Marquess, and, sitting on 
a Committee with him, he had found 
him a very courteous gentleman. But 
as a public man he felt it his duty some 
years back to call in question the part 
the noble Marquess and Her Majesty’s 
Government played in negotiating the 
Treaty of Washington. Sent to Wash- 
ington to reject the extortionate demands 
of the United States Government, to in- 
sist on the questions at issue being regu- 
lated by the old established code of 
national law, he had agreed that all 
claims should be settled by arbitration, 
and that arbitration should be guided by 
an entirely new-fangled code of national 
law, which, of course, resulted in the 
taxpayers in this country being mulcted 
in so extravagant a sum that now, after 
10 years had passed, no claimants being 
entitled to receive it, the Government of 
the United States had above £3,000,000 
of British money undisposed of. The 


British taxpayer advanced a large sum 
to persuade the clause on fisheries to be 
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accepted by the Government of the Do- 
minion. That was, as he had foreseen, 
still a troublesome question. To have 
been made a Marquess for this failure 
seemed to have been no inconsiderable 
reward. It certainly could not be on 
account of this most humiliating Treaty 
that the noble Marquess was appointed 
to the high post he now filled. They 
must, therefore, look further ahead. He 
feared, though he knew that there were 
a few at least of their Lordships who 
sympathized with his views, that their 
sympathy would not meet with any ex- 
pression that evening; and, therefore, 
he must show from other sources what 
was, and had been, public opinion on 
this matter. First, he would read an 
extract from Zhe Times of the 3rd of 
September, 1874— 


“But a nobleman who becomes a convert to 
Roman Catholicism forfeits at once the confi- 
dence of the English people. Such a step in- 
volves a complete abandonment of any claim to 
political or even social influence in the nation at 
large, and can only be regarded as betraying 
an irreparable weakness of character. To become 
a Roman Catholic and remain a thorough Eng- 
lishman are, it cannot be disguised, almost in- 
compatible conditions. "We do not for amoment 
doubt that men who have been born and bred 
up in the Roman Catholic faith may retain their 
creed as a harmless and colourless element of 
their opinions. But when a man in the prime 
of life abandons the faith of Protestantism for 
that of Rome, his mind must necessarily have 
undergone what to Englishmen can only seem 
a fatal demoralization.”’ 


Next he would read a protest from an 
influential Congregational organ, The 
Fountain. It said— 


“Lord Ripon is a pervert to Roman Catholic- 
ism ; and perverts are always remarkable for the 
fiery zeal with which they propagate their 
newly-embraced doctrines. Have we any rea- 
son to suppose that Lord Ripon will be an ex- 
ception to the rule? Is it not extremely pro- 
bable that he will use his great authority and 
influence for the advancement of Popery ? 
There is going on in India a fierce conflict be- 
twixt Protestantism and Romanism, and this 
appointment is a distinct advantage to the 
latter. Indeed, it would scarcely be too much 
to say that Mr. Gladstone has, by this one act, 
conferred upon Popery greater patronage than 
could have been given to it by any other man or 
in any other way. The Bishop of Calcutta goes 
to India as the representative of the Queen, and 
the Viceroy goes, as far as religion is concerned, 
as the representative of the Pope! And Roman 
Catholics swear allegiance to the spiritual King 
first, and to the earthly Monarch second. What 
if the Queen should have in India a Viceroy who 
regards her as pny sau another? Certainly 
the Marquess of Ripon will not attend the 
ministrations of the clergy who represent the 
Protestant Church of the people and Crown of 
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England; so that we shall have the anomalous 
spectacle of the Queen’s political representative 
refusing to accept the services of the Queen’s 
religious representatives. A Roman Catholic 
Viceroy must have chaplains of the same faith ; 
he must be surrounded by priests and masses ; 
and his whole influence must work in favour of 

riestcraft and Popery. This appointment will 
be looked upon as a bestowment of patronage 
upon a religion which is hated by the English 
people. We observe that a protest was entered 
against the Marquess of Ripon’s appointment 
by some members of the Baptist Union. The 
gentlemen who entered that protest acted in 
harmony with the views of Protestant Noncon- 
formists throughout the country.” 
He was informed that Mr. Gladstone’s 
statement— 

‘That the office of Viceroy was detached in a 

remarkable degree from all direct contact with 
religious and ecclesiastical interests,” 


was contrary to the fact. The Viceroy 
had absolute control over every chaplain. 
He located them, invested them, even 
granted or refused their applications 
for furlough, &c. The Indian Bishops 
had no jurisdiction over Church of Eng- 
land chaplains. Mr. Gladstone stated 
‘that he would act impartially in re- 
ligious matters.”” But in any case of 
conflict between Roman Catholic and 
Protestant Missionaries, how could Lord 
Ripon as agood Catholic act impartially ? 
His Church had forbidden that any but 
the Roman Church should be counten- 
anced by the State. That was not an 
abstract proposition; for the present 
Pope, supposed to be more liberal than 
his predecessor, had refused to have any 
official intercourse with the Government 
of Italy, because that Government sanc- 
tioned the exercise of freedom of wor- 
ship. He could understand that the 
Roman Catholic Church was sufficiently 
astute to temporize in this case, as it 
did at the time of Roman Catholic 
Emancipation. The Prime Minister had 
fully exposed this line of action, and 
this appointment was intended as a 
precedent for future use. As to ex- 
pression of public opinion against this 
appointment, he must acknowledge that 
it had been small, though the return of 
Conservatives for Oxford and the Wig- 
town boroughs was in some measure 
owing to it; and there had been large 
meetings in Glasgow, Edinburgh, and 
Liverpool condemning it. Had the ap- 
pointment been anticipated? The Mid 
Lothian progress would have been im- 
paired by it; but there was this patent 
fact beyond dispute—powerful, united, 
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and rich as was the Roman Catholic 
body, not one Roman Catholic Repre- 
sentative had been returned for any con- 
stituency in Great Britain. Some who 
had formerly represented English con- 
stituencies had retired on changing their 
religion, and now represented Irish 
Roman Catholic constituencies. It was 
an anomaly that they refused Roman 
Catholic Representatives and accepted 
Roman Catholic Rulers. It was an evi- 
dence that for a time their Radicalism ex- 
ceeded their Protestantism, and also was 
evidence of the belief of the residuum, 
that the Apostle of Disorder would re- 
solve society into its original elements, 
and “ that out of the chaos ’’ the People’s 
William would provide them with beer 
and baccy not earned by the sweat of 
their brow. His objections to the ap- 
pointment of the Marquess of Ripon 
might thus be summed up. First, be- 
cause, though not contrary to the letter, 
it was contrary to the spirit of the laws 
which preclude a Roman Catholic from 
occupying the Throne of these Realms, 
and from filling the position of Viceroy 
in Ireland ; secondly, because the Queen, 
having been created Empress of India, 
it was evident, by implication, that the 
same restrictions existed to the appoint- 
ment of Her Majesty’s Representative 
to rule over 200,000,000 of her Eastern 
subjects; and, thirdly, because the ap- 
pointment was a precedent for changing 
those laws which exclude a Roman 
Catholic from the Throne of this country, 
which laws were found necessary to pre- 
serve the independence of the Throne as 
well as their civil and religious liberties. 
The last, and not the least, important 
witness he would call was the Prime 
Minister of England himself. To under- 
stand well the full force of Mr. Gladstone’s 
publication of Rome and the Newest 
Fashions in Religion, they must remem- 
ber that the right hon. Gentleman had 
stated that a short time previous to its 
publication ‘‘the Roman Catholic Pre- 
lacy in Ireland,”’ by the direct influence 
which they exercised over a certain num- 
ber of Irish Members, succeeded in turn- 
ing his Government out of Office. Itap- 
peared to him that this was, in itself, 
sufficient and complete evidence of the 
difficulty that existed in the employment 
of Ministers holding Ultramontane views 
in the government of this country. The 
difficulty arose from the fact, proved in 
this case, that they were Catholics first 
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and Englishmen after. But, unless the 
common belief was mistaken, this in- 
stance of the-interference of the Church 
of Rome in the decision of the House of 
Commons was more important than it at 
first appeared to be. The common bhe- 
lief was that the Irish Roman Catholic 
Prelates would have accepted the Uni- 
versity Bill; that they had come to an 
agreement to this effect with the Govern- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman; but 
that they received a direct mandate from 
Rome to throw it out, not on account of 
its own demerits, but because it was 
thought by the Curia that it would better 
serve the ends of the Church of Rome 
on the Continent of Europe. There 
were great hopes at the time that Legiti- 
macy and the Roman Catholic Church 
would be re-established with Henri V. 
in France and Don Carlos in Spain; and 
the Curia believed that the old English 
Tory would so rejoice in the re-estab- 
lishment of Legitimacy that a Tory Go- 
vernment would be more in accord with 
these designs than one that was Radical. 
Thus in 1874, by orders from Rome, one 
English Government was turned out and 
another brought into power. Was it 
the part of wise statesmen to put out of 
their calculation such a power as this? 
Was it the will of the people of Great 
Britain that the decisions of Parliament 
should be governed from Rome? But 
what had Lord Ripon’s appointment to 
do withthis? It was a not unimportant 
link in the chain by which the Roman 
Catholic Church was binding the people 
of this country. He must ask their 
Lordships to allow him to read a few ex- 
tracts or summaries from the work of the 
Prime Minister. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that his treatise was ‘ de- 
fensive, not offensive; not theological, 
and not controversial, save in its civil 
bearing ;” that he regretted wounding 
moderate Roman Catholics, but that this 
was brought upon them by the action of 
their Church. 

** All other Christian Churches,’’ he said» 
“are content with freedom in their own domain. 
The Roman Catholic Church claims an imperium 
in tmperio. 

He also drew out the following proposi~ 
tions, and re-affirms them through 200 
pages :-—-1. That Rome has substituted 
for the proud boast of semper eadem, a 
policy of violence and change of faith. 
2. That she has refurbished and paraded 
anew every rusty tool she was fully 
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one can now become her convert without 
renouncing his moral and mental free- 
dom and placing his civil loyalty and 
duty at the mercy of another; and 4. 
That she has equally repudiated modern 
thought and ancient history. Mr. 
Godley, replying for the Prime Minister, 
referred to the appointment of the Earl 
of Kenmare. The Resolutions he for- 
warded to Mr. Gladstone did not mention 
this appointment. Living in a Roman 
Catholic country, he did not class old 
Roman Catholics and converts to Rome 
in thesame category. The former might 
religiously be good Catholics and in no 
wise Ultramontane. The latter must 
accept all the newest fashions in religion. 
The Prime Minister objected to his quo- 
tations as incomplete and misleading, 
and he referred to the following passage 
in his work :— 

“T cannot but say that the immediate purpose 
of my appeal has been attained, in so far that 
the loyalty of our Roman Catholic fellow-sub- 
jects in the mass remains untainted and secure.’’ 


But, in the same page, he states as 
follows :— 

“This means that the poison circulated from 
Rome has not actually been taken into the 
system.” 

And through the whole of his work he 
reverts to the former propositions as 
showing— 

“* How absolute is the obedience and submis- 
sion required by the Church of Rome ;”’ 


And concludes by saying— 


“The purpose of my pamphlet was to show 
that the directors of the Romish Church had in 
the councils of the Vatican committed a gross 
offence against civil authority and civil freedom.” 


Adding that he writes 
“Under the sense of his responsibility to a 
higher power than public opinion.” 
The Marquess of Ripon had never re- 
pudiated or minimized his sense of obli- 
gation to all the doctrines‘ of his new 
Church. He commenced by giving up 
his position as Grand Master of Free- 
masons, a post of considerable social 
distinction, in obedience to the decrees 
of his Church, a society to which many 
Roman Catholics still belonged; and he 
thought the noble Marquess would not 
accept gratefully an explanation that 
would make him aught but an obe- 
dient son of the Church, to which all his 
own views of honour, integrity, and 
equity must be subordinated. He be- 
lieved, and the country believed, that 
the noble Marquess was appointed 
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Governor General of India because he | 


had surrendered his mental and moral 
freedom to the Church of Rome! The 
last Government was designated ‘‘ a Go- 
vernment of surprises;” this Govern- 


ment was a Government of apologies. | 


‘‘ When in a position of greater freedom 
and less responsibility”’ the Prime 
Minister in his cacoethes loquendi insulted 
the Emperor of Austria. He used 
‘words of a painful and wounding cha- 
racter.”’ He could not give His Im- 
perial Majesty a place, so he now ex- 
pressed his concern and promised to 
forget the ill language he used! In his 
cacoethes scribendi he exposed ‘‘the in- 
consistency of Vaticanism and civil 
liberty.” He offended a mightier 
Power, and now again he had “ ban- 
ished the statements he made from his 
mind,’’ and had made more solid amends 
by handing over the government of 
200,000,000 of Her Majesty’s subjects 
to the most humble, but most influential 
neophyte to the Church of Rome— 


‘‘That, repudiating modern thought and 
ancient history, he may upon these unfortunate 
people use every rusty tool that she has now 
refurbished and paraded anew.”’ 


He wished to inquire whether he inter- 
preted this appointment aright? Did the 
Prime Minister withdraw the statements 
made in Rome and the Newest Fashions in 
Religion, and make this practical apo- 
logy for his error, or would Her Ma- 
jerty’s Government explain how the 
Marquess of Ripon, a convert to the 
Church of Rome, and one who— 

“Tf any conflict arose between the Pope and 
the Queen, intended to follow the Pope and let 
the Queen shift for herself,”’ 
was appointed to the position of Go- 
vernor General of India? 

Eart GRANVILLE: Though I can- 
not, my Lords, agree with the some- 
what invidious reasons which the noble 
Lord has given for it, I admit it is 
likely that the Question is not one 
which commends itself to the judg- 
ment of either side of your Lordships’ 
House. On the other hand, I do not in 
the slightest degree complain of the noble 
Lord raising the question. If he really 
believes, as he has just stated, that Lord 
Ripon was selected at this critical mo- 
ment in Indian affairs, not on account of 
his fitness for the post, but on account of 
his subserviency to Rome, I think he was 
quite right in calling attention to the 
subject. But I should like to say a few 
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words with regard to the terms of the 
Notice which the noble Lord laid upon 
your Lordships’ Table. I remember 
Archbishop Whately being examined 
before a Select Committee of your Lord- 
ships’ House, when a rather long ques- 
tion was put to him by a right rev. Pre- 
‘late. The Archbishop paused a little 
| while, and then asked—‘‘ Is this a ques- 
‘tion, or is it an answer?” Now, my 
‘Lords, I am not quite sure that that 
| observation would not apply to the 
| Notice of Question, interlarded as it 
| was with arguments, insinuations, and 
quotations, more or less correct, mado 
by the noble Lord. The noble Lord 
seems desirous of raising two ques- 
|tions. First of all, he wishes expressly 
to ventilate Mr. Gladstone’s opinions 
as to Roman Catholicism; and, in the 
next place, he wishes to point out 
the impropriety of the appointment of 
Lord Ripon to the Viceroyalty of India. 
My Lords, I do not think it a very con- 
venient thing to call upon a third person 
to go into an explanation of a matter of 
this sort, which the noble Lord himself 
brings forward by casting on the Table 
of the House a quantity of short dis- 
jointed sentences without their contexts, 
and with very incorrect references to the 
documents from which they have been 
extracted. Iam, myself, perfectly satis- 
fied with one extract from Mr. Glad- 
stone’s pamphlet on Vaticanism which 
the noble Lord himself quoted—where 
my right hon. Friend states that the 
result of his appeal had been to establish 
the fact that the loyalty of our Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects was, in the mass, 
‘‘ untainted and secure.” It appears to 
me that that is an observation which is 
perfectly consistent with Mr. Gladstone’s 
recommending to the Sovereign a person 
who, for other reasons, he considered to 
be fit for the post of Viceroy. Now, the 
noble Lord objects to Lord Ripon be- 
cause he was engaged in the Alabama 
negotiations. Those were friendly nego- 
tiations; and, without going into the 
question at all, I may say that I heartily 
rejoice that those negotiations occurred, 
and at the result they produced ; but it 
would be a severe rule of ostracism, in- 
deed, if all public men who, like the 
Marquess of Ripon and Sir Stafford 
Northcote, at great self-sacrifice engaged 
in such negotiations, were excluded from 
serving their Queen for the future. With 
regard to the question whether the fact 
of Lord Ripon becoming a Roman Catho- 
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lic excluded him from high office, the | 


noble Lord referred to ‘the history of 
1,000 years. My Lords, I will refer 
only to the history of the last 50 years. 
Is the noble Lord aware that during 
those years the abolition of religious | 
tests occurred; that Roman Catholics | 
were emancipated; that Jews were | 
emancipated ; and that, with the excep- 
tion of an infinitesimally small number 
of offices, all the Departments of the 
State were thrown open to all Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, without limit and with- 
out restriction ? The noble Lord seems 
to think that there is something parti- 
cular in the case of India, which makes 
it unfit that a Roman Catholic should be 
atthe head of it. I should like to appeal 
on that point to my noble Friend behind 
me (the Earl of Northbrook), who has 
recently been Viceroy of India, and who 
is also acquainted with the working of 
most of the important Departments at 
home. I should like to know from him 
whether in any respect religious matters 
come to be more dealt with by one hold- 
ing the position of Viceroy than would 
be the case in any other Department of 
the State? The noble Lord inaccurately 
stated the population of India to be 
200,000,000. I think the population, by 
the last Census, is more like 300,000,000 ; 
and I have heard a distinguished Anglo- 
Indian say that he believed it would take 
a Commission 10 years to ascertain the 
different religious creeds, sects, and 
sub-division of sects, which exist among 
that enormous population. There are, 
I believe, only 2,000,000 of Christians 
among the 300,000,000; and of the 
2,000,000 the overwhelming majority 
are persons who—whether they are good 
Catholics or not—profess to be Roman 
Catholics. I think, indeed, they num- 
ber something like 1,900,000. Lord 
Ripon, if he had so desired it, might 
have surrounded himself with persons 
of that persuasion. But what took 
place on his receiving his appointment ? 
In the first place, he was presented 
with an address from those who knew 
him best and know him up to the 
present moment, including the signa- 
tures of several distinguished Protest- 
ant clergymen, testifying their satis- 
faction at the appointment he had re- 
ceived. And whom did the noble Lord 
take out with him? He selected as his 
Military Secretary, not a Jesuit, not a 
Roman Catholic, but a distinguished 
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soldier, who happens to be son-in-law of 
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the Protestant Archdeacon of Calcutta. 
Who is his Private Secretary—a most 
confidential office? He appointed Colonel 
Gordon, who is well known not only for 
the marvellous success he has had in 
dealing with Asiatics, but for the strong 
Protestant and Evangelical opinions 
which he holds. I do not cite these 
things in proof of Lord Ripon’s liberal 
views, but to show that his religious 
opinions and belief did not interfere with 
his judgment when making appointments 
which I think your Lordships will say 
were prudent appointments. Lord Ripon, 
having to deal with temporal matters in 
India, chose the persons he thought best 
adapted to aid him in dealing with those 
temporal matters, without going into any 
invidious inquisition into their individual 
religious opinions. I stated just now, 
that the noble Lord brought the question 
before the House thinking that Her 
Majesty’s Government had done some- 
thing dangerous to the Protestant reli- 
gion. But, my Lords, I would ask, are 
such statements as we heard in the 
course of the speech of the noble Lord 
calculated to add strength to the Pro- 
testant religion, or to recommend that 
religion either to Roman Catholics or to 
any other portion of the community? I 
believe that the real strength of the Pro- 
testant religion lies in something very 
different, and that you will strengthen 
and confirm it by showing what large 
and liberal views Protestants do take of 
the sacred cause of religious freedom. 
Lorp NAPIER anp ETTRICK said, 
that a considerable portion of the ad- 
dress of the noble Lord opposite was 
devoted to an incrimination of a parti- 
cular act of the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government and to 
uncomplimentary observations with re- 
ference to the noble Marquess the Vice- 
roy of India. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government 
thought it worth while to defend his 
consistency no one was better able to 
do so, and it was not his purpose to 
enter upon any vindication of the diplo- 
matic services of the noble Marquess. 
But under the personal question raised 
by the noble Lord there undoubtedly 
lay one of real feeling which affected 
the consciences and the hearts of many 
pious persons. There were undoubtedly 
some persons connected with Protestant 
communities who were solicitous on the 
subject to which the noble Lord’s Ques- 
tion referred, and who thought that the 
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nomination of a Roman Catholic to the 
high Office of Viceroy of India might 
possibly, in one form or another, mili- 
tate against Protestant interests in that 
Empire. It was not altogether super- 
fluous for one in an impartial and in- 
different position like himself to endea- 
vour to show that it was altogether im- 
possible, in the nature of things, that 
the power of the Viceroy should be used 
in any way to the prejudice of the Pro- 
testant interest in India. First of all, 
he did not doubt that the Marquess ‘of 
Ripon would deal with perfect impar- 
tiality towards all religions simply from 
a sense of duty to his Sovereign and his 
country. He firmly believed the noble 
Marquess would never have undertaken 
the momentous duties he had if he had 
not conscientiously felt he could perform 
them all in a totally natural, candid, and 
faithful spirit. As all might not have the 
same confidence in the character of the 
noble Marquess that he had, or might be- 
lieve that the change in his religion might 
prejudice him in some special circum- 
stances his natural rectitude might pos- 
sibly not be able to resist, he thought 
it right to affirm that, even if the noble 
Marquess had a very different disposi- 
tion and intentions, he still could do no 
harm to the Protestant interest in India. 
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changes must come before the local 
Governments and also before his Coun- 
cil, which was substantially Protestant. 
If all those difficulties could be got over, 
and something objectionable were done, 
there would be an appeal to the Secre- 
tary of State. It was therefore impos- 
sible to suppose that the Governor Gene- 
ral could carry by surprise anything 
which would be prejudicial to the inte- 
rests of Protestants. But let them as- 
sume that the noble Marquess could do 
something which would be antagonistic 
to Protestant interests in India, he 
would ask them to consider that his 
government there was only for a few 
years, and the orders made would be 
reversed. But, in fact, the idea that 
he could do anything prejudicial to the 
Protestant religion in India was abso- 
lutely chimerical. Indeed, there was 
not so much to fear from the action of 
a Roman Catholic Viceroy as, in some 
circumstances, there might be to fear 
from a Protestant Viceroy, because the 
action of the former would be subjected 
to the severest scrutiny, and any ques- 
tionable proceeding would expose him 
to obloquy. Therefore, a Roman Ca- 
tholic Viceroy might shrink from doing 
some things with reference to Protestant 
establishments which would not be 











For that belief he would give a few | wrong merely on account of his peculiar 
reasons. Protestant interests in} India| position. And, in fact, the Viceroy who 
consisted, first, of an official establish- | acted with the greatest severity towards 
ment, which was maintained by the| Protestant establishments was Lord 
Government and paid for out of the | Mayo, who had very decided Protestant 
Indian Revenues for the religious wor- | sympathies, and whose character was 
ship of the Military and Civil Services | distinguished by Christian charity in 
in India; and, secondly, of the Pro- the broadest sense. He was able to act 
testant missions, which were largely | towards the Protestant establishments 
subsidized and supported by the Govern- | in India in a manner a Roman Catholic 
ment, not as religious, but as educa- | Viceroy would have had difficulty in 
tional and philanthropic agencies. It|doing. A Roman Catholic Viceroy 
had been stated that the relations of | must necessarily be in favour of reli- 
the Governor General towards the Pro-| gious agencies for secular instruction 
testant Establishment were very direct | and of necessary establishments. It was 
and constant; but he should have said | natural he should be peculiarly favour- 
exactly the contrary, and those relations | able to the establishments of his own reli- 
were altogether impartial and excep- | gion; but if he desired to act justly and 
tional. As to the mission establish- | liberally by Roman Catholic missions— 
ments, it was rather the local Govern- | which had a very high claim in India to 
ments of Madras, Bombay, and the | our sympathy—he must be prepared to 
North-West Provinces that had to deal act with equal liberality and justice to 
with them. Besides, whatever relations | Protestant missions. It was impossible 
there were with the Governor General, | that a Viceroy could set up one standard 
they were not subject to the mere caprice | for one branch and another for another 
of an individual, but they were strictly | branch, or that he should be able to 
governed by regulations which he had| give an advantage to Catholics over 
no power to alter. Theoretically he had | Protestants. If it were said that Pro- 
absolute power, but only in theory; for, testant missions, while spared from 
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direct attack, might be doomed to lan- 

uish for five years, he did not believe 
that could be; for the Viceroy had 
nothing to do with them officially except 
as educational and philanthropic instru- 
ments. The noble Marquess had an 
accurate and a profound knowledge of 
all educational institutions; and he be- 
lieved that he would in India take as 
much action in favour of Protestant 
educational establishments as in favour 
of Roman Catholic. He had himself 
visited all the missionary establishments 
in India, and he had found them all, 
though under different systems, occupied 
in doing good, and with great zeal. He 
regarded them all with equal esteem 
and of equal value. Those missionary 
bodies had been endeavouring to van- 
quish prejudices against Englishmen, 
and they had conquered the hearts of 
millions of Natives. The missionary 
agencies in India were working together, 
not for power, not for profit, not for pay, 
but for the service of mankind, as cir- 
cumstances required. Those who had 
seen them and were acquainted with 
them would never be induced to believe 
that an English statesman who had 
voluntarily accepted from the hands of 
his Sovereign the highest trust in her 
power to bestow would ever deal with 
the solemn and sacred interests of Chris- 
tianity in India in the spirit of a sect- 
arian or partizan. The noble Marquess’s 
position was surrounded by many diffi- 
culties, and he would require all the 
confidence and sympathies which his 
countrymen could give him to enable 
him to overcome them. He trusted it 
was not too much to ask his noble 
Friend opposite, and those with whom 
he usually acted, not to add to those 
difficulties anxieties and dangers which 
were of a peculiarly artificial and illusory 
character. 

THe Eart or NORTHBROOK: I 
entirely agree in the main with my noble 
Friend who has last addressed the House. 
It is perfectly true, as my noble Friend 
has said, that there is probably no 
Office under the Crown in which the oc- 
cupier has less to do with religious ques- 
tions of any kind, connected with either 
the Protestant or the Roman Catholic 
Church, than the Office of Viceroy of 
India. During the four years that I 
was Viceroy I can hardly remember a 
single instance in which a question con- 
nected with the ecclesiastical establish- 


ments of India came before me, unless it, of the Bible; and it was an unfortunate 
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was concerning the destination of a chap- 
lain. My Lords, I deeply regret the 
course which has been taken by the 
noble Lord, for this reason—that in 
India, where Christians of all denomi- 
nations are few in number, among an 
enormous mass of Hindoos and Maho- 
metans, I am thankful to say that those 
differences which have been so enlarged 
upon by the noble Lord opposite sink 
into insignificance; and Christians of all 
denominations have united in their exer- 
tions for the temporal benefit of the 
Natives. It constantly happens that a 
meeting for the benefit of the Natives 
of India is supported by the Protestant 
Bishop of Calcutta, by the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop, as well as by 
ministers of other persuasions. My 
Lords, I feel that to assert that the fact 
of my noble Friend being a Roman Ca- 
tholic is a disqualification must, in order 
to be of effect at all, have a tendency to 
bring into India sectarian differences 
and prejudices, from which that country 
is now fortunately almost entirely free. 
My Lords, this is a question which affects 
the whole of the people of India, the 
200,000,000 or 300,000,000 of people un- 
der the dominion of Her Majesty. It 
is to the interest of those Natives that 
the best man that can be found should be 
sent out to India as Viceroy; and the 
miserable law having been struck off 
the Statute Book which placed our Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects under disabilities 
from serving the Crown, it seems to me 
that the simple question was whether 
the noble Marquess was the most fitting 
man to be sent to India, and not whether 
hewas a Roman Catholic or a Protestant. 
My Lords, I entertain a profound con- 
viction that my noble Friend will perform 
his duty in India with judgment, with 
courage, and with entire impartiality ; 
and with this sincere belief, it was with 
great regret that I heard the noble Lord 
bringing these small sectarian prejudices 
to interfere with a career which I trust 
and believe will be of substantial benefit 
both to this country and to the Natives 
of India. 

Lorp DENMAN said, that in 1616 
an Ambassador from James I. had writ- 
ten to the Archbishop of Canterbury, that 
in India—where Roman Catholics were 
tolerated—there were more churches 
than Christians. He feared that the 
noble Marquess might have people about 
him who would not forward the spread 
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thing that there should be a Viceroy who! 
was, confessedly, an object of suspicion | 
to Protestants. He believed, however, | 
that, now, Christians when in foreign | 
lands had very much fewer differences | 
than at home; and he remembered | 
Bishop Selwyn telling him that once in| 
New Zealand, being out in the rain, | 
a Roman Catholic priest, taking away | 
everything that could offend a Pro-| 
testant, offered him the use of his chapel. 
Lord Plunket and Mr. Grattan, when 
pleading for Catholic Emancipation, de- 
clared that no danger would arise from 
it to the Protestant Church. In Edin- 
burgh, in the winter, Mr. Justin 
M ‘Carthy paid a high tribute of praise 
to the spread of religion in Scotland. 
He (Lord Denman) regretted that the 
noble Viceroy had deserted his first de- 
nomination; but he did not think that 
the discussion could do any harm, be- 
cause there was a strong feeling in 
this country on the part of many per- 
sons against the Marquess of Ripon’s 
appointment. However, now that they 
had been informed that the Governor 
General would not use any influence 
against the spread of pure religion, he 
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haps, the noble Earl the Leader of the 
House would express’ his opinion upon 
this point ? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he felt 
bound to state that the noble Lord was 
right as to the practice that had grown 
up; butit was not so much allowing a 
reply as allowing an explanation to be 
made at the end of the discussion of 
some points which had arisen in conse- 
quence of asking the Question. 

Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
expressed his thanks to the noble Earl 
for his opinion, and said, that the ap- 
pointment had caused a great feeling of 
excitement amongst Protestants, and 
although that feeling might be dormant, 
it was not one that politicians could 
despise, and one he hoped and believed 
would ere long make itself felt by both 
Parties in Parliament. 


THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS—TUNKU 
ALUM — DOMICILIARY VISIT AT 
SINGAPORE. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
LorpSTANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
the domiciliary visit to the house of Tunku 





advised their Lordships to let bygones 
be bygones, and make the best of the 
position. 

Lorp ORANMORE anv BROWNE 
rose to reply, and was stating that the 
noble Earl the Leader of the Govern- 
ment (Earl Granville), and the noble 
Earl the First Lord of the Admiralty 
(the Earl of Northbrook), might have 


read the statements of the Prime Minis- | 


ter, they had not thought them worthy 
of consideration, but had replied to his 
arguments upon other grounds——when 

Tue Marqvess or BATH rose to 
Order. There was no Question before 
the House. 


Lorp ORANMORE anv BROWNE} 


submitted that though there was no 
Question, it was the practice of the 
House to allow a few observations in 
reply. He had been a Member of their 
Lordships’ House for 10 years, and it 
was the habit of the House to permit 
a reply. 

Tue Marquess or BATH said, that 
he had been a Member of the House for 
28 years, and he could assure the noble 
Lord that when a Question only was 
asked, and a discussion took place, a 
reply was not allowed. 

Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
submitted that it was unusual ; but, per- 


Lord Denman 


Alum arose out of the action of Colonel 
Anson in the affairs of Muar, to which 
| he had called the attention of the House 
| last year. He wished to ask the attention 
| of the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
to the last Paper in the Muar Parlia- 
mentary Papers, which was a letter of Sir 
William Robinson’s, dated October 24, 
1878, to Tunku Alum, in which he said 
that his pension would be paid to him 
‘so long as Her Majesty’s Government 
shall deem proper.”’ This was what the 
Governor of the Straits Settlements had 
no right to do, for this money belonged 
to Tunku Alum under the Treaty of 
1855, which was given at the beginning 
of these Papers; it was not British 
‘money at all, and was money accruing 
from asettlement made between the father 
of Tunku Alum and the father of the 
present Maharaja of Johore, and which 
had been countersigned and sanctioned 
by the Governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments. On a former occasion the Straits 
authorities had attempted, or threatened, 
to stop the payment to the Raja of 
Keddah of his annuity, which was the 
| rent for the Island of Pulo Penang; but 
' the Indian Government had not allowed 
‘this to be done. The Under Secretary 
of State who represented the late Go- 
j Vernment was not now in the House; 
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but that was of little consequence, since 
such concord and harmony reigned be- 
tween the Colonial Secretaries of State of 
the late and present Governments that 
they resembled helmsmen at the wheel 
relieving one anotherin alternate watches. 
When he (Lord Stanley of Alderley) be- 
fore spoke of the election of the Maha- 
raja as Ruler of Muar, he said it would 
lead to bloodshed and disturbances. 
This had been the case, though the Ma- 
haraja and the Straits authorities had 
endeavoured to represent the casualties 
as having been limited to those caused 
by two bodies of the Maharaja’s forces 
accidentally firing upon each other. Now, 
there had been a domiciliary visit and 
arrest of the Secretary of Tunku Alum 
in Singapore. This could not be done 
under English law. It might be done 
under the Indian Penal Code; but he 
thought the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State would find that the law had been 
strained, and that the magistrate had 
with the same breath ordered the arrest 
of the Secretary and the search for the 
letters he had written, and that his noble 
Friend would not approve of these pro- 
ceedings which were too much like domi- 
ciliary visits under Frenchlaw. The re- 
sult had been that the Secretary of 
Tunku Alum had been prosecuted, not 
by the Attorney General, but by the 
legal adviser of the Maharaja of Johore, 
and that he had endeavoured to impli- 
cate Mr. Read and Mr. Sullivan, an 
Irish Member of Parliament, in waging 
war against the Maharaja of Johore. 
Mr. Read had, he thought, rather too 
hastily resigned in consequence his seat 
in the Legislative Council and his office 
of magistrate ; and this had caused much 
regret in the Straits. 

Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY, in re- 
ply, said, that the information received 
at the Colonial Office was to the effect 
that the Colonial Government at Singa- 
pore had thought it necessary to take 
proceedings against the Secretary of 
Tunku Alum; and he thought that the 
domiciliary visit referred to by his noble 
Friend might have been connected with 
that proceeding. Upon the despatch 
containing that information being re- 
ceived his Predecessor at the Colonial 
Office telegraphed to the Governor of 
the Colony to send over particulars. 
Those particulars had not yet arrived; 
and, therefore, he could not give any 
information on the question. The same 
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despatch mentioned that disturbances 
had occurred; but no details had ar- 
rived, and they were waiting to receive 
them. With regard to Mr. Read, the 
Government highly appreciated the ser- 
vices of that gentleman, who was well 
known at the Straits Settlements and 
occupied an important position there, 
and he would be very glad to hear that 
Mr. Read found it possible to return to 
the service of the Government. He 
would take care, when the Papers were 
before him, if there was any ground for 
inquiry, that it should be nals, 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that what had fallen from the 
noble Earl with regard to Mr. Read 
would give much satisfaction. He must 
repeat that the money paid to Tunku 
Alum was not in any way British money. 


RAILWAYS—CONTINUOUS BRAKES. 
OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Eart DE LA WARR rose to call the 
attention of the House to the recent 
Return relative to railway brakes and 
to ask a Question. The noble Earl said, 
he was not going into the subject of 
railway accidents; but he wished to re- 
mind their Lordships that the Railway 
Accident Commission had made a Report 
after a prolonged inquiry, having en- 
tered into all the points connected with 
railway accidents and the appliances to 
prevent them. He alluded to that Com- 
mission chiefly with the view of remind- 
ing their Lordships that no legislative 
action had been taken upon the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners. He 
was not prepared to say that he was 
in favour of any very direct legislation 
with regard to railway management. 
There were, however, circumstances 
in which interference might be ne- 
cessary, as, for instance, when. there 
was no such agreement between Com- 
panies as would enable them to carry 
out valuable improvements. He did 
not say that such occasions had 
arisen; but it was evident that they 
might occur. His object was to point 
out what appeared to him to be a very 
unsatisfactory want of agreement with 
regard to railway brakes. In 1878 an 
Act had been passed making it compul- 
sory on ;the Companies to send in pe- 


riodical returns of the number and cha- 
racter of the brakes in use on their 
respective lines. 


That Act had been 
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passed mainly in consequence of the 
statement of the Board of Trade that 
the want of brakes caused a very large 
proportion of railway accidents, and 
in order that the Board might con- 
stantly receive information as to the 
adoption of continuous brakes. Four 
Returns had now been made under 
the Act; and it appeared that, out of 
the 45,000 vehicles used at the present 
time for passenger traffic, only 2,700 
had been fitted with brakes approved 
by the Board of Trade. Indeed, so far 
from adopting the recommendations of 
the authorities, several of the Com- 
panies—and among them the Great 
Northern Railway, the London and 
North-Western, and the South-Eastern 
Railway— were fitting their carriages 
with expensive brakes which, as they 
were not automatic, did not satisfy the 
requirements of the Board. There were 
about 70 Railway Companies in the 
country; and he thought it very desirable 
that some steps should be taken to check 
the extended use of inefficient brakes, 
and that some agreement should be 
come to between the Companies and the 
Board of Trade as to what the brake 
of the future should be. There were 
eight kinds of brakes that were recom- 
mended by the Board, and it could not 
be a difficult matter for the Companies 
to adopt one or other of them. He 
wished to know what steps the Govern- 
ment proposed to take to remedy the 
existing unsatisfactory state of things 
and to enforce the regulations of the 
Board of Trade ? 

Lorpv SUDELEY, in reply, said, the 
Board of Trade were fully conscious of 
the importance of the subject; and, as 
far back as 1876, a Circular was issued 
to the Association of Railway Companies 
strongly urging them to take up the 
question. The Board of Trade felt it 
was most important that as little should 
be done as possible to interfere with the 
internal management of railways, so as 
to let the responsibility, as far as pos- 
sible, rest with the railways, who were 
primarily liable. Six months after the 
first Circular was issued, another was 
sent, and again in January, 1877, a 
third communication was made to the 
Association. In April of that year -the 
Chairman of the Association, in replying 
to one of those communications, had 
pointed out the difficult position of the 


Companies, and had stated that it did | 


Earl De La Warr 
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not appear essential that any one form 
of brake should be adopted. The Board 
of Trade, not being satisfied with that 
reply, had then issued a Circular stating 
what, in their opinion, were the re- 
quirements necessary to render a brake 
adequate and efficient. An Act was 
passed in the next year requiring a 
Return to be made every half-year 
showing how far continuous brakes were 
extended, and the Return from which 
the noble Lord had spoken showed that 
in December, 1879, there were 452 
engines with continuous brakes in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the 
Board of Trade, 2,300 carriages ; other 
brakes, 622 engines and 8,999 carriages. 
The Board of Trade was as anxious as 
the noble Lord to see an extension of 
the brake system; but, unfortunately for 
that object, improvements were con- 
stantly being made which renders it im- 
portant not to stereotype a particular 
form. In view of the very slow and 
unsatisfactory progress which appeared, 
from the Returns presented to Parlia- 
ment, to have been made in the matter 
of continuous brakes, and the wide 
divergence of opinion as to the best 
kind of brake for adoption, but in which 
great experience had, no doubt, been 
gained, the Board of Trade would issue 
another Circular, and again urge upon 
the Companies the necessity to take such 
steps as might be necessary to secure the 
adoption of proper continuous brakes 
upon all lines of railway. If some such 
a course should be resoived on by the 
Companies, and a solution of the matter 
arrived at by the Companies undertaking 
that an efficient brake should be brought 
into use in a short time, the Board of 
Trade would greatly rejoice, deprecat- 
ing, as they did, all interference in the 
management of railways which could be 
avoided. But should the Companies be 
unable to arrive at any conclusion, it 
might become necessary for the Board of 
Trade to recommend Parliament to enact 
such legislative measures as might be 
deemed necessary, in order that the safety 
of the public might be assured, as far as 
possible, by the adoption of a proper sys- 
tem of continuous brakes. They would 
watch the subject narrowly during the 
present year, and wait to see the result 
of the proposed Circular. 


Continuous Brakes. 


House adjourned at Seven o'clock, to 
Monday next, Eleven o'clock. 
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Friday, 28th May, 1880. 


MINUTES.]— New Memper Sworn — Right 
hon. Hugh Law, for Londonderry County. 

Serect CommirrEE—Parliamentary Oath (Mr. 
Bradlaugh), nominated ; Commons, appointed 
and nominated. 

Suprty—considered in Committee—Crvit Ser- 
vice Estimates, Class II., Sanarirs anp 
Expenses or Pusrtic Departments, Votes 
17 to 32; Committee r.r. 

Resolutions [May 27] reported. 

Pustic Brtts—Resolution in Committee— Ordered 
—First Reading—Partnerships (No. 2)* [195]. 

Ordered—First Reading—Landlord and Tenant 
(Ireland) Act (1870) Amendment [196]; 
Industrial Schools (Ireland) * [197]. 

Second Reading—Merchant Seamen (Payment of 
Wages, &c.) [119], debate adjourned ; Leases, 
[177], debate adjourned. 

Third Reading — Public Works Loans [171], 
and passed. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


Ordered, That all Bills for confirming Provi- 
sional Orders or Certificates shall be set down 
for consideration, each day, in a separate List, 
after the Private Business, and arranged in the 
same order as that prescribed by the Standing 
Orders for Private Bills; and every such Bill, 
when or so far as it is unopposed, shall after the 
Second Reading stand referred to the Com- 
mittee constituted by Standing Order for un- 
opposed Private Bills, and shall be subject to 
the same Rules and Orders of the House, so far 
as they are applicable. 

Ordered, That the said Order be a Standing 
Order of this House.—( The Chairman of Ways 
and Means.) 


UNOPPOSED PRIVATE BILLS, 


Ordered, That, in the case of Unopposed Pri- 
vate Bills, suspended in the last Session of Par- 
liament, of which Members had charge who are 
not Members of the present Parliament, the 
Committee of Selection have power to refer 
them to the Chairman of Ways and Means, and 
one Member connected with the town or dis- 
trict to which the Bill refers, and one other 
Member not locally interested therein, or a 
Referee. 

Ordered, That, in the case of Bills to confirm 
any Provisional Order or Certificate suspended 
in the last Session of Parliament which are un- 
opposed, the Committee of Selection have power 
to refer them to the Chairman of Ways and 
Means, and one Member representing the De- 
partment by whom the Bill was introduced, and 
one other Member not locally interested therein, 
or a Referee.—(The Chairman of Ways and 
Means.) 


{May 28, 1880} 
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Treaties. 






QUESTIONS. 
— terete 
INHABITED HOUSE DUTY— 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES. 


Mr. 8. LEIGHTON asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether he will 
take into his consideration the propriety 
of extending to Mechanics’ Institutes the 
exemption from Inhabited House Duty 
now allowed to merchants in respect of 
their business premises, and to barristers 
in respect to their chambers? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am afraid 
that it is not in my power to hold out to 
the hon. Member any engagement on 
this subject. It is not possible with re- 
gard to exemptions to adopt any lines 
that shall be absolutely satisfactory upon 
broad and clear principles, nor do I be- 
lieve it possible to adopt any line that 
would be absolutely satisfactory or more 
acceptable than the present one. As to 
the chambers of barristers and mer- 
chants’ offices, they were considered to 
be in law exactly on the same footing; 
and I apprehend that all other buildings 
would be exempted provided they were 
only used as offices, and not for profit. 


SECRET TREATIES. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether there is any Treaty, Conven- 
tion, Secret Article of a Treaty or of a 
Convention, Agreement, or Diplomatic 
Correspondence in the nature of an 
Agreement, that has been negotiated 
within the last five years, between this 
Country and any Foreign Power, which 
is not known to the House; whether, if 
so, he will lay the same upon the Table 
of the House; and, whether he will lay 
upon the Table of the House a Copy of 
the Agreement between this Country and 
Russia signed by the Marquis of Salis- 
bury and Count Schouvaloff prior to the 
Berlin Conference ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, with 
regard to the first part of the Question, 
I have to state that, for reasons which 
the House will readily understand, it is 
obviously impossible for Her Majesty’s 
Government to give an answer which 
would completely satisfy the curiosity of 
the hon. Member. Secret Agreements 
may at times be necessary in order to 
meet the convenience of foreign Powers 
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with whom we are in negotiation ; but 
Her Majesty’s Government think that, 
as a rule, any engagements of this nature 
which throw obligations on this country 
are to deprecated. It may, however, be 
satisfactory to the House to know that 
Her Majesty’s Government are able to 
repeat and confirm the assurance ee 
by Lord Salisbury in the House of Lords 
on the 26th of July 1878, that— 

‘“‘This country is under no engagements 
for the future except those on the Table of the 
House.’’—[3 Hansard, cexlii. 354.] 

With regard to the specific document 
referred to in the latter part of the hon. 
Member’s Question, I have reason to 
believe that its publication was objected 
to by the late Government owing to the 
refusal of a foreign Power to consent to 
the production of other confidential do- 
euments which were thought necessary 
to elucidate it. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment do not think that in these circum- 
stances any useful purpose would be 
served by pressing the matter further, 
the more so as the negotiations of which 
the document in question formed a part 
are now closed; and it has, therefore, 
ceased to have any practical importance, 


CATTLE—TRANSPORT OF FOREIGN 
CATTLE. 


Mr. THOMPSON asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether his 
attention has been called to the great loss 
of life among cattle during their passage 
to British ports, stated in the Veterinary 
Report of 1879; and, whether in the 
vessels in which cattle are imported 
proper space is provided for them to lie 
down, and whether sufficient ventilation 
is secured ? 

Mrz. MUNDELLA: Sir, the very 
serious loss of animal life referred to is 
mainly attributable to the violent storms 
which prevailed in the Atlantic last year. 
The fittings and ventilation of the vessels 
trading with America are regulated by 
the terms of the Order in Council, which 
were framed on the Report of a Com- 
mittee which inquired into the whole 
subject in 1870. The pens in these 
vessels are generally arranged to hold 
two animals each, with sufficient space 
for one to lie down atatime. In some 
cases each animal has a separate pen. 
The Privy Council Inspectors are in- 
structed to report any neglect of the 
Order with regard to fittings or ventila- 


Sir Charles W. Dilke 
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tion. It is impossible, however, that 
proper ventilation should be insured ‘in 
all states of the weather,” as required 
by the Order, because it frequently 
happens in the Atlantic that all fittings 
are carried away, and all openings have 
to be closed to keep out the seas. The 
Lords of the Council have been in com- 
munication with the Board of Trade on 
this subject, and it has been agreed that 
it would be desirable that the powers of 
the Board of Trade to hold inquiries 
under the Merchant Shipping Acts in 
cases of wrecks and casualties should be 
extended to exceptional losses of animal 
life. I am afraid, in spite of all our 
precautions, there is a great deal of 
animal suffering which is preventible; 
and we are taking steps, in conjunction 
with the Board of Trade, to reduce that 
suffering to a minimum. 





LAW OF NEWSPAPER LIBEL. 


Mr. HUTCHINSON asked Mr. At- 
torney General, Whether it is the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
propose the appointment of a Select 
Committee on the Law of Newspaper 
Libel, in continuation of the Committee 
which sat last year? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, in the 
Session of 1879 a Committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the law of news- 
paper libel, and it sat and took a great 
mass of evidence, but did not make a Re- 
port. He understood that many Members 
wished that the Committee should be 
re-appointed, and the Government were 
willing to re-appoint it. He would ask 
the hon. Member to confer with the Go- 
vernment as to the time when the Com- 
mittee would sit; and he wished it to be 
understood that the Government, in 
consenting to the Committee, did not 
pledge itself to take any action to give 
effect to the Report of the Committee in 
the shape of legislation. 


ARMY—GENERAL OFFICERS—ROYAL 
WARRANT OF ‘1877. 


Mr. TREVELYAN asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, What progress 
has been made towards reducing the 
number of Effective General Officers for 
the Guards and Line and the Indian 
Staff Corps to the number of 270, as 
contemplated in the Royal Warrant of 
1877 ; and, what is the approximate 
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date at which the separation between the 
two lists, detailed in paragraph 28 of 
the Warrant, is likely to occur ? 

Mr. CHILDERS : Sir, in reply to my 
hon. Friend, I have to state that, ac- 
cording to the last Army List, there 
were 302 general officers of Guards and 
Line, and 70 of the Indian Staff Corps. 
The latter were at their established 
number; the former in process of reduc- 
tion from about 328, which they had 
reached in 1877, to 200, by the absorp- 
tion of one vacancy in three. The Lists, 
though printed together, were, on the 
Ist of October, 1877, separated for pro- 
motional purposes. 


METROPOLIS—ADMISSION TO THE 
TOWER. 


Mr. BRYCE asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have in view any plan by 
which the arrangements for the admis- 
sion of visitors to the Tower of London 
ean be improved; and, if so, whether he 
will state the nature of such plan ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to my 
hon. Friend, I have to state that the 
present arrangements for the admission 
of visitors to the Tower appear to me 
capable of great improvement; and I 
have set on foot proposals which will, I 
hope, lead to a more reasonable system. 
But the number of officers and Depart- 
ments concerned, and who have to be 
consulted on the subject, is so great that 
I do not expect to be able to submit a 
final plan for Her Majesty’s approval 
for some little time to come; but, when 
settled, it shall be communicated to the 
House. 


INLAND NAVIGATION (IRELAND)— 
SHANNON IMPROVEMENTS. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether it is the 
intention of the Commissioners of Public 
Works to proceed at once to insert the 
flood sluices in the Jamestown weir, 
which form a portion of the works 
authorised to be done in connection with 
the Shannon improvements, in order to 
prevent the losses caused by the annually 
recurring inundations of the river; and, 
whether, in the event of its being found 
impossibleto proceed with the permanent 
works on this weir this season, they will 
make any arrangement by which the 
level of the river above may be tempo- 
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rarily lowered pending the execution of 
the works? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: - 
Sir, the plans for the insertion of flood 
sluices in all the weirs on the Shannon 
have been completed, and tenders are 
now about to be invited for the execu- 
tion of the works; but it is necessary 
that the operations should be carried out 
consecutively, commencing with the 
lower levels, and, therefore, the inser- 
tion of sluices in Jamestown Weir,which 
is the highest on the river, cannot be at 
once undertaken. With regard to a 
temporary lowering of the waters pend- 
ing the execution of the works, there are 
no arrangements which can legally be 
made which would effect that object. 


THE FISHERIES (IRELAND)—LOANS. 


Cotonen COLTHURST asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
the Government will consider the possi- 
bility of further extending the system of 
loans to fishermen which, carried out 
in a limited manner under the provisions 
of the Reproductive Loan Fund Act,has 
already produced such good effects ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, this is 
one of the Questions which ought to be 
addressed to the Treasury and not to me, 
as the system of loans can only be ex- 
tended by the Treasury ordering an 
annual grant in addition to the present 
amount granted from the Reproductive 
Loan Fund. I may add that the manage- 
ment of that Fund, which was formed 
in 1822, and raised by private subscrip- 
tions to deal with the distress in Ireland 
in that year, has a balance which is in 
the hands of the Commissioners of 
Public Works, and therefore, as my hon. 
Friend is aware, is under the manage- 
ment of the Treasury under the Public 
Works Act. i 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 


Mr. WHITWORTH asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether, considering that a request has 
been made by large and influential 
bodies of employers that the Prime 
Minister will receive a deputation upon 
the subject of the Employers’ Liability 
Bill (which Bill was only delivered on 
Monday last), he will postpone the 
Second Reading of that Bill until an 
opportunity has been given to that de- 
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putation to express their views upon this 
important subject ? 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, the 
Prime Minister had agreed to receive a 
deputation, and the second reading of 
the Bill would be postponed until Thurs- 
day, when it would be taken as the first 
Order of the Day. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND). 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, If his attention has been 
called to the following statement, made 
by the Lord Mayor of Dublin, locum 
tenens, as chairman of a meeting of the 
Dublin Mansion House Relief Fund 
Committee, held on Tuesday last, the 
25th inst., and reported in the ‘‘ Free- 
man’s Journal” of the 26th, from whichit 
appears that— 

**The Committee had distributed on an 
average £7,000 a week, and it would be neces- 
sary to keep up the relief in order to preserve the 
people from famine and death for at least twelve 
weeks longer, that is, up to the 15th of August, 
if not still longer, in many parts of Ireland. It 
would require £84,000 to give during that time 
the same proportion of relief they had been 
giving hitherto, and out of that they had 
scarcely £21,000 left to-day, so that they would 
require assistance to the amount of £63,000 
more to enable them to keep up the relief until 
the harvest ;’’ 


and, whether, in view of the imminent 
national peril thus disclosed, the Go- 
vernment will now proceed to institute 
such measures as may effectually provide 
against a recurrence of famine in Ire- 
land? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Mr. Speaker, 
I read yesterday in Zhe Freeman’s Journal 
the statement to which the hon. Member 
refers, and I have given that close atten- 
tion to it which it requires. I can only 
repeat, what I have said before here and 
elsewhere, that the officers of the Local 
Government Board in Ireland are care- 
fully watching the condition of the dis- 
tressed Unions in which it is expected 
that the charitable relief which has 
hitherto been so generally given must 
come to an end. There will be, and there 
is, a considerable increase of employ- 
ment, owing to the works for which 
loans have been advanced to landlords 
and public bodies, and the Local Go- 
vernment Board Inspectors have orders 
to secure that out-door relief be given 
when necessary. With regard to_the 
second part of the Question of the hon. 


Gentleman — whether the Government 
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will now proceed to institute such mea- 
sures as may effectually provide against 
a recurrence of famine in Ireland—I 
cannot admit that there has been this 
year a famine, though there has been in 
some districts great distress, and in some 
cases there would have been some famine 
unless public and private assistance had 
been given. I hardly need repeat that 
the Government think it their duty to 
consider what the law can rightly do to 

revent the recurrence of such distress; 

ut I would remind the hon. Gentleman 
that no law or no Government is all- 
powerful in these matters. 


Convention. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND)— 
EVICTIONS IN KERRY. 


Mr. BLENNERHASSETT asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether a 
considerable force of constabulary were 
present at certain evictions which have 
recently taken place at Ahabeg, in the 
county Kerry ; and, if so, what part they 
took in the proceedings ? 

Mr. W.E. FORSTER: Sir, there was 
eviction on the 10th instant of one family 
(nine persons) at Ahabeg, in the county 
of Kerry, for rent. There were seven 
police present at the eviction, which was 
under a writ from the Superior Courts, 
and the part they took in the proceed- 
ings was to protect the sub-sheriff and 
the bailiffs in carrying out the orders of 
the Court. Nevertheless, I am sorry to 
say, two of the bailiffs were badly beaten 
with sticks and stones, and that but for 
the presence of the police, the bailiffs, 
who had run here and there from their 
assailants, would have been seriously 
injured. One of the stones thrown struck 
the sub-sheriff. 


THE ANGLO-TURKISH CONVENTION. 


Mr. CHAPLIN : Sir, the Question of 
which I gave Notice is somewhat dif- 
ferent from that which appears on the 
Paper; but I now beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether he is cor- 
rectly reported to have stated in Mid- 
lothian that the Anglo-Turkish Con- 
vention was an insane Convention; and, 
if so, whether he still adheres to that 
statement ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am doubtful 
whether I am correctly reported to have 
used that epithet in Mid Lothian, accord- 
ing to the terms of this Question ; but 
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there is no question at all about my 
having used the word at some period 
shortly after the conclusion of the Con- 
yention, and I believe in this House, 
with other epithets to which I need not 
particularly refer. I need not say that 
these epithets are perhaps more proper 
subjects of discussion, if the hon. Mem- 
ber sees cause for it, than for inquiry, 
which after all comes to be an inquiry, 
not as to a matter of fact, but as to a 
matter of opinion. Now, Sir, with 
regard to those epithets, I am not able 
to retract anything I have said. On 
the other hand, I do not wish particu- 
larly to refer to them, or to repeat them, 
because, were I to repeat them, it would 
only have the unnecessary effect of dis- 
paraging an instrument with respect to 
which, whatever I may think of the 
policy which led to its conclusion, or of 
its character in other respects, I cannot 
possibly deny that we are not free to 
withdraw ourselves from. 


THE ROYAL MARINES—THE COM- 
MITTEE. 


Captain PRICE asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether the Com- 
mittee appointed in December last on 
the constitution of the corps of Royal 
Marines has reported; and, if so, whe- 
ther he will lay the Report upon the 
Table of the House ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said, that the information was at pre- 
sent of a confidential character ; and he 
could not say whether it could be pub- 
lished until the Admiralty had decided 
what action to take upon it. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—BOMBARD- 
MENT OF BATAUGN. 


Mr. RICHARD asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
his attention has been called to a state- 
ment which appeared in the “ Daily 
News” of May 10, to the effect that, in 
consequence of the alleged capture and 
maltreatment of a British trader by the 
inhabitants of Bataugn, a town about 
south of the Cameroons, Commodore 
Richards, acting under the instructions 
of Acting Consul Captain Easton, opened 
fire upon the town, and bombarded it 
for five hours, after which a party of 
Marines and blue jackets landed and 
burnt the town; if he can inform the 
House whether that statement is correct ; 
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and, further, if he can inform the House 
whether, among instructions given to 
British Consuls, they are intrusted with 
the authority, at their own discretion, 
to make war upon native tribes, and to 
bombard and burn down their towns 
and villages ? 

Smrr CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, I 
am sorry to say that the account given 
of this bombardment is substantially 
correct. It appears that in May, 1879, 
the natives of Bataugn forcibly boarded 
the British schooner Cyprus and took 
away the mate (Mr. Govier), whom they 
refused to give up until the captain 
should establish a factory there. The 
Governor of Fernando Po, there being 
no British ship of war within reach, at 
the late Consul Hopkin’s request, sent a 
gunboat to endeavour to procure his 
release. The King met the demand by 
a threat to cut off Mr. Govier’s head. 
After being detained six weeks Mr. 
Govier made his escape. Mr. Acting 
Consul Easton proceeded to Bataugn in 
Her Majesty’s ship Firebrand, and ad- 
dressed a note to the King calling upon 
him to meet him and explain the out- 
rage. To this only a verbal message 
was returned, that he would not come 
and was prepared to resist the entry of 
any White men into his town. On the 
arrival of Commodore Richards, Mr. 
Easton put the matter into his hands, 
and the Commodore wrote to the King, 
urging him to come to a ‘palaver.” 
The King only replied by a message 
that he would not come. Commodore 
Richards then sent him another note, to 
which he received no reply. On the 
21st of March he gave notice to the 
King to remove all women and children 
out of reach of fire, and the town was 
shelled and burnt on the 22nd. Com- 
modore Richards was himself wounded 
in the engagement, and one seaman and 
one marine killed. The Admiralty have 
no information as to any loss in killed 
and wounded which may have been 
suffered by the Natives. There are no 
general instructions to Her Majesty’s 
Consuls authorizing them to bombard 
and burn down Native towns and vil- 
lages at their discretion; but, as it is 
only possible by inquiry on the spot to 
form a judgment as to the nature of 
outrages committed on British subjects, 
and the steps necessary to punish them 
and protect British life and: property, a 





certain amount of discretion is unavoid- 
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ably allowed to Her Majesty’s Consular 
and Naval officers in the matter. In 
this case it was considered that the na- 
ture of the outrage and the defiant atti- 
tude of the King left no alternative but 
to inflict punishment. In his Report to 
the Admiralty, Commodore Richards 
says— 

“T regret very much the necessity of under- 
taking expeditions such as this. Itisanignoble 
species of warfare. . . . It isa matter of great 
difficulty to arrive at the truth .. . but I am 
satisfied that in this case the punishment has 
been well-merited. The traders having elected 
to remain by their factories, I have distinctly 
warned them that they must protect themselves 
in future.’’ 


After the action the traders asked for 
further protection. This Commodore 
Richards refused, giving them the option 
of embarking their goods and leaving. 

Mr. RICHARD gave Notice that he 
should move a Resolution that the 
powers claimed and exercised by Repre- 
sentatives of this country in various 
parts of the world to engage in wars on 
their own authority were full of danger 
and contrary to the interests of the 
country. 


BULGARIA—ALEKO PASHA’S 
COMMISSION. 


Mr. W. CARTWRIGHT asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is in possession of the Report 
made by the Commission appointed by 
Aleko Pasha to investigate the disturb- 
ances which recently occurred at Kird- 
jali in Bulgaria ; and, if so, whether he 
will lay the same before Parliament ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
Report of the Commission ;has not, as 
far as we know, been sent in. I pre- 
sume there will be no objection to lay it 
before Parliament whenever it is re- 
ceived. 


MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—THE DERRY 
TOWN COUNCIL. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether it 
is the fact that, in the city of Derry, the 
Catholics number nearly two-thirds of 
the population, and yet, owing to the 
condition of the Municipal Franchise, 
are represented by only two Catholic 
town councillors in the Corporation, 
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while all the officers of the Corporation, 
from the highest to the lowest, are Pro- 
testant ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I find, 
from the Census of 1871, that the Ca- 
tholic population of Derry was 55 per 
cent of the population. As regards 
the religious belief of the town coun- 
cillors or the officers of the Corporation, 
I have no official information. I dare 
say my hon. Friend is right in his state- 
ment; and I shall not be surprised to 
know that it arises from the condition of 
the municipal franchise. I think the hon. 
Gentleman will agree with me that this 
is not a matter in which I would be 
justified in making any official inquiry. 


BOROUGH FRANCHISE (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, When the Second 
Reading of the Borough Franchise (Ire- 
land) Bill will be taken ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
it would be put nominally on the Paper 
for Monday ; but in case it could not be 
taken on that day, he would take care 
the House would be informed some 
days beforehand of the date on which 
it would be taken. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM—NATURAL 
HISTORY MUSEUM. 


Mr. STORY -MASKELYNE asked 
the Chief Commissioner of Works, When 
the new Natural History Museum will 
be transferred to the Trustees of the 
British Museum; and, whether it is the 
intention of the Government that re- 
sidences shall be provided for any of 
the officers of the Museum ? 

Mr. ADAM: Sir, the Trustees of the 
British Museum have been informed that 
they may now proceed to remove their 
collections to the new Natural History 
Museum. The question of providing 
residences for the officers of the Museum 
was considered by the late Government, 
who did not see their way to comply 
with the request. At present, there- 
fore, it is not contemplated that any 
such residences should be erected. 


SOUTH AFRICA—BASUTOLAND. 


Mr. W. H. JAMES asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether his attention has been directed 
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to a telegram in that morning’s ‘‘ Times”’ 
from South Africa, to the effect that the 
Basuto disarmament has been postponed 
until the 21st June, owing to the criti- 
cal state of affairs between the Basutos 
and the Colonial Government; and, 
whether he is able to confirm the state- 
ment ? 
Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, I am happy 
to say that no bad news has reached us 
from Basutoland. On observing the 
paragraph to which my hon. Friend has 
called attention, my noble Friend the 
Secretary of State telegraphed to ask 
what was the position of affairs in 
Basutoland, and desired the Governor 
to urge his Ministers to proceed with 
caution and consideration forthe Basutos, 
adding that it would be disastrous to 
cause disaffection by harsh or precipi- 
tate measures. Already more than a 
fortnight ago my noble Friend had sent 
a despatch, which has been laid on the 
Table, and is in the printer’s hands, 
from which I may read an extract— 


“While the Peace Preservation Act confers 
useful powers upon your Government, its en- 
forcement obviously requires great caution in 
each particular case, and it would be much to 
be lamented if the Basutos, who, with the ex- 
ception of Moirosi and his followers, have been 
distinguished for their loyalty, were treated with 
any want of consideration. Your Ministers 
have, however, necessarily a more intimate 
knowledge of the circumstances than can be 
possessed by Her Majesty’s Government at 
home, and I am glad to learn from your de- 
spatch of the 15th of March that they fully ap- 
preciate their position, and that it is not pro- 
posed at present to institute any search for arms 
in Basutoland by domiciliary visitation, nor to 
do more than prevent arms from being habi- 
tually carried in public. With a view to show 
to the Basutos that the measure does not pro- 
ceed from distrust of their loyalty, and that the 
defence of their country will be adequately pro- 
vided for, it would be very desirable to carry 
into effect as soon as possible the scheme for 
raising and embodying a Native Militia in 
Basutoland.” 


I may, perhaps, be allowed to remind 
my hon. Friend and the House that the 
Cape Colony is under responsible go- 
vernment, and that the power of the 
Secretary of State is strictly limited to 
giving advice through the Governor. 

Mr. RYLANDS asked, Whether the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
had any information which would lead 
him to believe that the part of the tele- 
gram stating that a troop of rifles had 
already been moved into Basutoland was 
correct ? 
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Mr. GRANT DUFF, in reply, said, 
the Government had no power to pre- 
vent the sending of troops into Basuto- 
land ; but no information that a troop of 
rifles had already moved there had 
reached the Government. 

Mr. COURTNEY inquired, whether 
special inquiries had been addressed to 
Sir Bartle Frere with regard to this 
particular point ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF, in reply, said, 
he did not believe that any inquiry had 
been addressed with regard to that 
special point. Inquiry had been made 
with respect to the whole subject. 


MOTION. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATH (MR. 
BRADLAUGH). 


NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE, 


Mr. GLADSTONE, in rising to move 
the following Resolution, which stood 
upon the Paper :— 


‘¢ That the Committee do consist of Twenty- 
three Members—Mr. Whitbread, Sir John 
Holker, Mr. John Bright, Lord Henry Lennox, 
Mr. Massey, Mr. Staveley Hill, Sir Henry 
Jackson, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor 
General, Sir Gabriel Goldney, Mr. Grantham, 
Mr. Pemberton, Mr. Watkin Williams, Mr. 
Walpole, Mr. Hopwood, Mr. Beresford Hope, 
Major Nolan, Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Serjeant Simon, 
Mr. Childers, Mr. Trevelyan, Sir Richard Cross, 
and Mr. Gibson :—Power to send for persons, 
papers, and records; Five to be the quorum,” 


said: Sir, we have consented to pro- 
pose an addition to the former Commit- 
tee on finding that that was more agree- 
able to the views of many Gentlemen in 
this House, and from our desire to meet 
those views, and to obtain, if possible, 
a unanimous assent. There is one other 
observation I ought to make with re- 
spect to this Committee. As regards 
the apportionment of the number of 
Members connected with the different 
Parties or sections of this House, the 
Committee has been framed on the same 
basis as has been usual in the last two 
Parliaments. That was done partly be- 
cause, when the first Committee was 
chosen, the Government was not fully 
constituted, and it was not desirable to 
introduce the consideration of any new 
question ; and in the same way now we 
are very desirous to avoid mixing with 
the steps in this rather peculiar case any 
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other question on which there could be a 
difference of opinion. I only say that 
because I consider it would be our duty 
in future to propose a somewhat different 
arrangement in order better to adapt the 
composition of Committees in general to 
the exact state of opinion and represen- 
tation in this House ; but for the present 
I propose the Committee as it now 
stands. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Committee do consist of 
Twenty-three Members.”—(I/r. Glad- 
stone.) 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Sir, 
I only rise for the purpose of entering a 
caveat against the doctrine laid down by 
the right hon. Gentleman as to the fu- 
ture constitution of Select Committees. 
I wish it to be understood that I am 
no party to its acceptance; but I offer 
no objection to the proposed Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked, whether 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) would have the right to ap- 
pear himself or by counsel, as had been 
suggested by the right hon. the senior 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. Beresford Hope) ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I understood the 
suggestion of the right hon. Member for 
the University of Cambridge to be that 
Mr. Bradlaugh should be permitted to 
appear by counsel. That certainly would 
be conformable to various precedents, 
and I feel that the Committee would be 
well advised if they would apply to the 
House for the purpose of allowing such 
an arrangement. With regard to the 
question of Mr. Bradlaugh appearing 
personally, I am not so well able to give 
an answer, because I do not know what 
the precedents are; but that would be 
a matter for the consideration of the 
Committee, who would approach it in a 
proper spirit. With reference to what 
I said as to the composition of Commit- 
tees, it had reference to important 
changes; but I said it merely to save 
myself from misapprehension on future 
occasions, and by no means to commit 
others to the views I am disposed to 
take. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE inquired if the 
Committee were to have power to call 
for evidence ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That, Sir, I ap- 
prehend, would require a vote of the 
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House, and I am not aware that such a 
Motion has been made. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, there were one or two features in 
the composition of the Committee that 
struck him as curious. In the first 
place, it contained no fewer than 13 
Members of the Legal Profession. That, 
he thought, was rather an undue pre- 
ponderance of the legal element. The 
view on the Opposition side of the House 
was not that this question was a purely 
legal question. There were, no doubt, 
legal questions, and the advice of men 
of legal experience would be of great 
benefit to the Committee. But the view 
on his side of the House was that it was 
a great Constitutional question. Why 
did the Government think it necessary 
to place both the Attorney General and 
the Solicitor General on the Committee ? 
He believed, further, that there were 
only two Nonconformists—the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John Bright), 
who was a member of the Society of 
Friends, and the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood). This 
was a question which had caused the 
greatest excitement among the Noncon- 
formist Body, of whom there were about 
100 Members in the House; and the 
Presbyterians, the Wesleyans, and the 
Baptists were all left to the hon. and 
learned Member for Stockport to repre- 
sent them. Then there was only one 
Roman Catholic Member of the Com- 
mittee, and, from his own knowledge, 
the Roman Catholic population and 
clergy of Ireland had the strongest pos- 
sible feeling on this question. Strangely 
enough, they were represented by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
(Major Nolan) merely, who had not 
found it in his power to attend the 
meeting of the former Committee. There 
was another curious point which he 
would notice—namely, that there was no 
one on the Committee to represent 
Scotch opinions upon the matter in 
hand, for the hon. Gentleman who re- 
presented the Border Burghs (Mr. Tre- 
velyan) could not be said to do so. It 
would be much more satisfactory to hon. 
Members on his side of the House if 
there had been on the Committee such 
a Member as the senior Member for the 
City of Bristol (Mr. 8. Morley), whose 
opinion on this subject would have car- 


ried very great weight. Heshould have 
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also liked to see the hon. Member for 
Liskeard (Mr. Courtney), and the hon. 
Member for the county of Cork (Mr. 
Shaw). He did not think the Commit- 
ted, as at present composed, would com- 
mand the confidence of the House; and 
he should like to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether he would undertake 
that full Notice should be given to the 
House before any discussion was taken 
on the Report ? 

Mason NOLAN said, he was not 
going to follow the noble Lord who had 
just sat down in his remarks with re- 
ference to the constitution of the Com- 
mittee. He wished merely to say that 
if the House would consent to hand over 
the constitution of these Committees to 
the noble Lord much trouble might be 
spared to others, as he had no doubt 
the noble Lord would be able to appor- 
tion them amongst the different Parties, 
professions, and religions in the House 
ina manner which would give satisfac- 
tion to everybody. Possibly he might 
change his mind from year to year, as 
he rather thought the noble Lord did on 
the question of the Irish franchise, and 
some little trouble might thereby be 
occasioned to the proceedings. His 
principal object in rising was to make 
an explanation which he thought was 
due to the House in reference to his ab- 
sence from the former Committee. The 
fact was that this Committee was struck 
upon a Tuesday evening when he was in 
the County Galway, and he started off 
on the following morning with a view to 
be present at its Sittings. "When he ar- 
rived in Dublin on Wednesday night he 
telegraphed that he would bein Londonon 
Thursday ; but itsubsequently transpired 
that the Committee had decided the ques- 
tion. Having regard to the very rapidrate 
at which the Committee prosecuted its la- 
bours, he did not think he could be held 
responsible for his absence. With re- 
spect to the remarks of the Prime Minis- 
ter, he wished to say that, as a rule, 
the Irish Party would be entitled to have 
two Members on a Committee of this 
kind. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, the noble Lord 
opposite had assumed that he was a 
Nonconformist; and although he did not 
feel in the least hurt at the imputation, 
he could not allow the argument of the 
noble Lord to be enforced by leaving 
the House under what would be an er- 
roneousimpression. He might add that 
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he thought it would be a very unplea- 
sant heritage to anyone who had to sit 
upon this Committee, and he should be 
glad if the House would accept some- 
body in lieu of him; still, his services 
were quite at the disposal of the House. 

Mr. CHAPLIN thought the observa- 
tions made by his noble Friend below 
him were entitled to some reply from 
the Treasury Bench. So far as the 
Committee was concerned, he should not 
object if it were the wish of the House 
to serve onit; but he must protest 
against the fact of his doing so being 
taken as an admission that he approved 
the [constitution of the Committee. The 
question, he might add, was one which, 
in his opinion, the House ought to 
decide for itself. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that, although 
his name was on the list of the Com- 
mittee, it would not, he hoped, be out 
of place that he should say a few words 
on this subject. He desired to observe 
that if the House entered on an analysis 
of the various names proposed it would 
be embarking on a sea of almost endless 
trouble. He would ask hon. Gentlemen 
opposite who had taken part in this 
debate whether, as those who usually 
managed such matters for the Party to 
which they belonged had, so far as the 
representation of their side was con- 
cerned, selected Gentlemen whose names 
were approved, it would not be well to 
allow any objections which might be 
raised as to other names to proceed 
from other sections of the House who 
might consider that their views were 
not fairly represented? For his part, 
he was of opinion that it would be 
scarcely possible to appoint a fairer 
Committee. There were upon it two 
Irish Members, a Scotch Member, a 
Roman Catholic, one, if not two, Non- 
conformists, as well as a Gentleman be- 
longing to the Hebrew persuasion ; and 
its Members had been selected, as far as 
possible, in equal proportions from the 
two sides of the House. 

Sir JOHN R. MOWBRAY said, he 
did not rise to utter a word against the 
constitution of the Committee, but to 
protest against the startling doctrine 
just laid down that its appointment 
ought to be regarded as a matter which 
had been arranged out-of-doors. He 
would remind the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War, however, 
that the institution of a Committee of the 
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kind was the act of the House itself, and 
that no arrangement made out-of-doors 
could be looked upon as debarring any 
hon. Member from making such criti- 
cisms as he might deem fit with respect 
to the Members whom it was proposed 
should serve upon it. In the name, 
then, of the independent Members of the 
House, he protested against the doctrine 
which had been enunciated from the 
Treasury Bench. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he had merely 
wished to point out that the arrange- 
ment made was one which, so far as the 
representation of their own Party was 
concerned, was satisfactory to the other 
side. Let their side complain if they 
were unfairly represented. 

Mr. SHAW said, he was somewhat 
disappointed that the question at issue 
should be raised at that moment, instead 
of at the close of the Sitting. The ques- 
tion, he might add, was one in which 
the Irish people felt a great interest; and 
there ought, he thought, to be another 
Irish Member on the Committee. He 
himself would have been much happier 
off the Committee than on it; but he ob- 
jected that on a matter of this kinda 
Committee should be overborne by law- 
yers. A lawyer would argue merely as 
a lawyer, whereas the Committee should 
look at it from a Constitutional and 
common-sense point of view. The ser- 
vices of one of the Law Officers might, 
he could not help thinking, be very well 
dispensed with. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
thought the feeling of the House was 
that the composition of the Committee 
had been left too much in the hands of 
the ‘‘ Whips,” against whose dictation 
he, for one, was inclined to protest. He 
contended that the Committee should be 
constituted on a more extended basis. 
He objected to the number of lawyers— 
who voted strictly on Party principles— 
which it was proposed to put upon it. 
In the case of the last Committee he 
found that, with the exception of the 
hon. and learned Member for Stockport 
(Mr. Hopwood), the Liberal lawyers 
voted one way and the Conservatives 
another. If, he might add, there were 
two Law Officers on the Committee, he 
did not see why there should not be a 
pendant on the other side; but the name 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Launceston (Sir Hardinge Giffard) had 
been omitted from the list. Believing 
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that it was desirable, in the interest of 
the great Constitutional question in- 
volved, that more time should be given 
for the consideration of the constitution 
of this Committee, he begged to move 
the adjournment of the debate. 

Sm BALDWYN LEIGHTON 
seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Sir H. Drummond Wolf.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am not 
able to agree to the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Portsmouth. I think it is 
anything but courteous to speak of the 
labours of the ‘‘ Whips’’ in these mat- 
ters in the language adopted by the hon. 
Member. These Gentlemen, we all 
know, undertake on our behalf very 
difficult and invidious duties; and I do 
not believe it would be practicable to 
get through matters of this kind in a 
way compatible with the general con- 
venience of the House without their 
assistance. This Committee has not 
been, in any degree, the exclusive 
product of their labours, and great 
pains have been taken to make a fair 
and effective representation. What are 
the pleas set up against it? The plea 
of the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
appears to be this—that the main things 
we have to look to in choosing a Com- 
mittee of this kind are the religious pro- 
fessions of the men who aro to be placed 
upon it, and the parts of the country 
which they represent. It appears to me 
that, whilst I do not say that either of 
these topics is a matter to be entirely 
set aside, they are very secondary mat- 
ters, and that the great objects to be 
kept in view are—first, that the per- 
sonal qualifications of the Members of 
the Committee shall be held in the very 
first rank of consideration ; and, secondly, 
that the distribution of general opinions 
shall be fair as regards the various sec- 
tions of the House. But how does this 
list stand in these respects? The mi- 
nority of the House, from which almost 
entirely these objections have proceeded, 
is represented in this list in a proportion 
greatly exceeding the proportion which 
it bears to the rest of the House. Yet 
the complaint we hear does not proceed 
from the majority, who are under-re- 
presented, but from the minority, whom 
we haye consented to be responsible to 
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represent in a proportion very consider- 
ably beyond that to which the considera- 
tions of mere number would entitle 
them. Then, when we come to the per- 
sonal qualifications of Members, I think 
no one who goes over this list, and ob- 
serves the very considerable number of 
men of great experience and ability who 
appear upon it, will make any objection 
upon that ground. It is complained 
that the Government have two Law 
Officers on the list. So have the Oppo- 
sition, and it was not our fault that they 
had not three. The hon. and learned 
Member for Launceston (Sir Hardinge 
Giffard) was withdrawn from the list, 
not by any proposal of ours, but entirely 
in conformity with the views of his own 
political friends. Then the next objec- 
tion taken is the objection to the number 
of lawyers on this list. I myself am 
sometimes a little jealous when I see the 
Legal Profession on certain classes of 
questions assuming a formidable posi- 
tion in this House; but I must say that 
we feel under a very great debt to the 
Legal Profession for having so greatly 
assisted and guided us on this particular 
subject. The noble Lord thinks the 
lawyers are less likely to go right on 
this question than other men. [Lord 
Ranpotpn Cuurcutrt: I did not say 
that.] Well, that is the construction I 
put on the speech of the noble Lord. 
What I wish to point out is that, 
whereas it is thought that a certain 
amount of Party feeling was to be dis- 
tinguished in the proceeding of the 
Committee on the former occasion, one 
man, whose proceedings went effectually 
to relieve the Committee from any im- 
putation of that kind, was a lawyer 
who, although a strong Liberal in 
politics, yet, as he was bound to do, 
gave effect to his conscientious opinions 
by voting with those from whom he 
differed in point of politics. My opinion 
is that the question of the composition 
of this Committee is one which depends 
in the main on the temper in which hon. 
Gentlemen are inclined to view it. If 
you wish to have an impartial Com- 
mittee, I think we who are in the Go- 
vernment have done all we could to 
assure ourselves that the wishes of our 
friends have been properly consulted in 
the composition of the Committee, in 
the same way that right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite have consulted the wishes of 
their friends. We have taken every 
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pains in our power for the purpose of 
having this matter amicably arranged 
upon a footing generally agreeable to 
the House. If there be a name on this 
list that is an objectionable name, no 
doubt objection will be taken to it; but 
I cannot agree with the general tone of 
the criticisms upon this list. I do not 
believe that you could produce a better 
list, although I believe you could pro- 
duce as good a one. Considering the 
nature of the subject, there ought to be 
no undue haste, neither undue delay ; 
but the House is perfectly in a position 
to proceed to a decision on the matter 
before it, and I hope it will refuse to 
adopt the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Portsmouth. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: In 
discussing the appointment of this Com- 
mittee we on this side approach the ques- 
tion from a somewhat different point of 
view from that by which it is approached 
from the other side of the House, be- 
cause we have been of opinion that the 
question was one which would have been 
more properly decided by the House it- 
self than by a Committee. That being 
so, we have naturally looked to the com- 
position of the Committee to be a fair 
representation, as far as possible, not of 
one class only, but of all the different 
sections of the House; and I think there 
is great force in the remarks of my noble 
Friend the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) with regard to the 
various classes of opinions which it would 
have been desirable to place on the Com- 
mittee. This Committee has been nomi- 
nated under circumstances that are pecu- 
liar. In the first instance, before the 
House had begun to attend to business, 
and when the Leaders of the House who 
now sit on the opposite Bench were not 
Members of the House, a question arose 
with regard to the hon. Member for 
Northampton presenting himself and 
claiming to make an Affirmation. That 
question the Speaker referred to the 
House in its then condition. Upon that 
the Representative of the Government 
moved that the House should refer the 
question to a Select Committee, and I 
seconded the Motion, which appeared to 
me a proper proposal. The question 
before us was a very narrow one; and it 
was, of course, right that a large pro- 
portion of legal Members should serve 
upon that Committee, though I confess I 
was surprised that the Committee was 
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struck as it was done. It certainly was 
unfortunate that it should have gone to 
work with such rapidity that a Member 
placed upon it actually could not reach 
this Committee in time to take part in its 
deliberations. However, the Committee 
did its work, and we have every reason 
to say it did that work in a manner 
which entitles it to the gratitude of the 
House, and the House did right in ac- 
cepting its decision. Then we had a 
discussion as to another question which 
seems to have let in much larger issues 
than the mere narrow technical ones 
which the first Committee was appointed 
totry. The question discussed was whe- 
ther this further point should be referred 
to a Committee or be decided by the 
House itself. The House decided by a 
majority that the matter should go to a 
Committee; and when that decision was 
come to I thought we should have had 
a consultation, and some understanding, 
before the composition of the Committee 
was settled. But, instead of beginning 
de novo to consider what sort of Com- 
mittee should be appointed, the Prime 
Minister put down on the Paper the re- 
appointment of the former Committee. 
I immediately took exception to that 
course, and I intimated privately to the 
Government that I thought it would be 
an unsatisfactory proceeding. As the 
names were on the Paper, I did not like 
to be so invidious as to propose the with- 
drawal of some of them and the substi- 
tution of others; but I did express a 
wish that some other names should be 
added, and especially of Representatives 
of this part of the House. I named 
three whom I was anxious to see placed 
on the Committee—namely, my right 
hon. Friend (Sir Richard Cross), the 
Member for South-West Lancashire, as 
Representative of the late Cabinet; also 
my right hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Gibson), the Member for the University 
of Dublin; and the hon. and learned 
Member for Launceston (Sir Hardinge 
Giffard). Two of those names were 
added; but the third was not. It was 
not at all the wish of myself or my Col- 
leagues that the name of my hon. and 
learned Friend (Sir Hardinge Giffard) 
should be left out. [Mr. Guansronz 
dissented.] I am speaking only what I 
know. No later than last night I spoke 
again tomyright hon. Friend the Member 
for Mid Kent (Sir William Hart Dyke), 
and I impressed upon him that an en- 
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deavour should be made to come to an 
arrangement by which those three names 
might be added, including that of my 
hon. and learned Friend (Sir Hardinge 
Giffard). I do not think any real object 
would be gained by adjourning this de- 
bate; but the composition of the Com- 
mittee leaves something to be desired. 
If we are to proceed by a Committee in 
this matter, the fairest and the best way 
would be to increase the number of its 
Members, after agreeing to those whose 
names are already placed on the list, the 
object of such addition being to intro- 
duce those elements which had been 
pointed out by my noble Friend the 
Member for Woodstock. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, he had 
understood the Prime Minister to say 
that his view was that Members of the 
Committee should be chosen for their 
personal qualifications. Although the 
right hon. Gentleman might be per- 
fectly right in the main on that point, 
he (Mr. Mark Stewart) considered that 
Members to serve on such a Committee 
as this ought to be chosen from the re- 
spective nationalities serving in that 
House. When he found only one Scotch 
Member on the Committee, and when 
that Scotch Member was one who, after 
speaking on the subject the other night, 
stated, in the most apologetic manner, 
that his opinion could hardly be con- 
sidered that of the Scotch constituencies, 
he could not help thinking that Scotland 
was entitled to have another Member on 
the Committee. There was one of the 
Scotch Members whose opinion he did 
not know. All he knew was that he did 
not vote on the last occasion; and if the 
Prime Minister would appoint the hon. 
Member in question—namely, the noble 
Lord the Member for Haddingtonshire 
(Lord Elcho), and if, to satisfy the Irish 
Party, he would also appoint the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Shaw), two quar- 
ters of the House, at least, would be 
satisfied. 

Mr. TREVELYAN begged indig- 
nantly to repudiate the insinuation of 
the hon. Member that he was not a Re- 
presentative of Scotland. At the last 
Election he gained by open vote a larger 
proportionate majority than had ever 
been gained in ancient or modern times; 
and if that did not make a man a Scotch 
Representative, when that majority was 
entirely composed of Scotchmen, he did 
not know what did. 
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Mr. MARK STEWART: The hon. 
Member has misunderstood what I said. 

‘“‘ Order, order !”’ 

Mr. TREVELYAN, continuing, said, 
that next to being a representative 
Scotch Member, the most important 
point was that a Member chosen to 
serve on this Committee should bring to 
bear on it an impartial mind. He ap- 
pealed to the House whether he did not 
the other day speak for 20 minutes—the 
only Member who did speak for any- 
thing like that time—without disclosing 
to the House his opinion—[ Laughter. | 
—perhaps hon. Members would allow 
him to finish the sentence—without dis- 
closing his opinion on the main question 
of what verdict the Committee ought 
to find. He had spoken on that 
occasion entirely on the question whe- 
ther that verdict ought to be given 
by the House at large or by a Com- 
mittee. If he had been able to speak in 
that manner, and leave an impression of 
impartiality on the minds of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, it showed that he had 
at least this qualification for sitting on 
the Committee, that he could bring to it 
an impartial judgment. 

Mr. RITCHIE thought some answer 
should be given by the Government to 
the suggestion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the Opposition, that 
some addition should be made to the 
Committee. He must congratulate the 
hon. Member who had just sat down on 
being able to waste the time of the House 
for 20 minutes without stating any opi- 
nion on the subject which the House was 
discussing. [‘‘Order!”’] That was what 
heunderstood the hon. Gentlemanclaimed 
to have done. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the House took great 
credit for having placed on this Com- 
mittee a large proportion of the minority 
in that House as compared with the 
numbers they represented. Anybody 
listening to the right hon. Gentleman 
would have thought the credit of the 
composition of this Committee was en- 
tirely due to him; but hon. Members 
must know that the usual mode of strik- 
ing a Committee had been followed, and 
that the new-fangled notion he suggested 
atthe beginning of the evening of making 
the Committee according to the political 
opinions of the majority of the House 
was not in accordance with the practice 
of the House. Certainly the right hon. 
Gentleman did not, in the last Parlia- 
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ment, suggest such a composition of any 
Committee; and, therefore, they might 
suppose that his opinion on this, as on 
many other matters, had altogether 
changed since he was in Opposition. As 
far as he himself was concerned, he 
would have very much preferred that 
this Committee should not be composed 
so largely of lawyers. The late Com- 
mittee was composed almost exclusively 
of lawyers. Perhaps it was necessary 
that they should be there; but, looking 
at the fact that the opinion of almost 
every lawyer he had heard outside the 
House was that, as far as the legal ques- 
tion was concerned, Mr. Bradlaugh had 
not a leg to stand upon, he confessed 
that the opinions then expressed by the 
Law Officers of the Crown did not inspire 
him with any great amount of confidence. 
His opinion as to this Committee was 
still further shaken by the remarks made 
the other night by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. John Bright), whom he understood 
to say that, finding some lawyers on each 
side, he thought it best to give Mr. 
Bradlaugh the benefit of the doubt, as 
far as he was concerned. As far as the 
remarks of the Leader of the House re- 
ferred to questions of nationality, he 
ventured to say there was no body of 
men who felt more interested in this 
matter than the right hon. Gentleman’s 
constituents. Therefore he would urge 
the claims of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
constituents to a fair share in the consti- 
tution of this Committee. The sugges- 
tion of the Leader of the Opposition was 
worthy of consideration ; and if the Go- 
vernment would consent to the addition 
of two Members, one of whom should 
be his hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Launceston (Sir Hardinge Gif- 
fard), probably his hon. Friend (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff) would not. be dis- 
posed to divide the House. If, however, 
this concession were not made, he hoped 
his hon. Friend would press his Motion 
to a division. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he thought 
they ought to be perfectly clear as to 
what had passed, and also as to the con- 
stitution of the Committee. First of all, 
he would say a few words respecting 
what had passed in reference to the 
statement of his right hon. Friend the 
Leader of the Opposition. Now, he 
wished to state distinctly that in the 
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stitution of the smaller Committee the 
name of the hon. and learned. Member 
for Launceston (Sir Hardinge Giffard) 
was included as one of those who were 
to represent the other side of the House. 
That name was struck out at the desire 
of his right hon. Friend the Member for 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote), 
and the name of the noble Lord the 
Member for Chichester (Lord Henry 
Lennox) put in instead. Afterwards, 
whenit was proposed to increase the Com- 
mittee, no doubt communications passed 
between his right hon. Friend and those 
sitting on the Government side, and no 
doubt his right hon. Friend did propose 
to add to the Committee three Gentle- 
men from the Conservative side of the 
House. His right hon. Friend named 
three Members sitting on the front Bench 
by him—the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South-West Lancashire (Sir 
Richard Cross), the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the late Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Gibson), and 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Launceston (Sir Hardinge 
Giffard). Of those three names two had 
been placed on the additional list, in- 
asmuch as it had been determined that 
only four Members should be added to 
the Committee. Two out of the three 
Gentlemen named by his right hon. 
Friend were put on the list, and the list 
so agreed upon was definitely agreed 
upon by him through the mouth of the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Mid- 
Kent (Sir William Hart Dyke), who 
managed these matters on behalf of his 
right hon. Friend opposite. Therefore, 
anything approaching even to the scin- 
tilla of a suspicion of bad faith on that 
side of the House was entirely unfounded. 
With reference to what had been said on 
the otherside concerning nationalities and 
creeds, he wished to call attention to this 
important fact. The proposed Committee 
consisted of 23 Members, 11 of whom be- 
longed to the Conservative Party. A 
great deal had been said this evening 
as to the unfair division as respects 
nationality and religion. Well, out of 
these 11 Conservatives no fewer than 10 
were Englishmen and Members of the 
Established Church, and the eleventh 
was an Irishman—namely, the late 
Attorney General for Ireland, a member 
of the same Church. Therefore those 
who struck the Committee on the part 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite had taken 
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great care that the whole of their Mem- 
bers, with one single exception, should 
be Englishmen, and all Church of 
England men. If, then, any Party 
were to blame for Ireland and Seot- 
land not being sufficiently represented, 
it was distinctly the fault of the other 
side of the House. On the Government 
side three Gentlemen were proposed who 
were either Nonconformists or repre- 
sented Nonconformist constituents. These 
were his right hon. ard learned Friend 
the Member for Denbighshire (Mr. 
Osborne Morgan), his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Hopwood), and his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright). Besides these there were his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
Galway (Major Nolan), who was an 
Irishman and a Roman Catholic, the 
hon. and learned Member for Dewsbury 
(Mr. Serjeant Simon), who was a Mem- 
ber of the Hebrew persuasion, and the 
hon. Member for the Border Burghs (Mr. 
Trevelyan), who represented a Scotch 
constituency. Thus of the 12 Gentlemen 
named on the Government side six were 
Englishmen and, he believed, members 
of the Established Church, and the other 
six represented Ireland or Scotland or 
Nonconformist opinion. There was a fair 
division as far as the Government side 
were concerned. It was remarkable that 
those who had secured on their own side 
the exclusive representation of English 
opinion and of the Church of England 
should make these complaints, even after 
their own Whips and their own Leaders 
had formally concurred in the appoint- 
ment. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
hoped the House would allow him to 
make a few remarks of a_ personal 
character. With regard to the earlier 
part of the transactions to which refer- 
ence had been made his right hon. 
Friend’s statement was perfectly correct. 
With regard to the subsequent transac- 
tions he wished to observe that he 
brought no charge of breach of faith 
against anyone in the composition of 
this Committee. But it was remarked 
just now on that side of the House that 
it was to be lamented that the hon. and 
learned Member for Launceston (Sir 
Hardinge Giffard) was not on the Com- 
mittee, whereupon a reply was made to 
the effect that that was the doing of his 
own friends, who withdrew him. He 
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did not concur in that statement. As 
far as his own knowledge was con- 
cerned, there was no such withdrawal; 
but he at the same time stated that he 
was not aware of all that had passed 
between his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Mid-Kent (Sir William Hart 
Dyke) and the noble Lord the Secretary 
to the Treasury. He was only able to 
speak of his own knowledge up to this 
point—that when he left the House last 
night he spoke to his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid-Kent, expressing 
his wish that his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Launceston should be 
placed on the Committee if the matter 
could be arranged. His right hon. Friend 
undertook to speak to the noble Lord on 
the subject. He never heard the result 
of that conversation, and when he saw 
the list he thought that it had not been 
deemed possible to increase the number 
of Members to be put on the Committee, 
and that on that account the name of the 
hon. and learned Member for Launceston 
was not placed upon it. But he wished 
distinctly to say that there had been no 
intention on the part of those who satnear 
him to withdraw the name of the hon. 
and learned Member for Launceston if it 
could possibly be put on the Committee. 
He (Sir Stafford Northcote) had no 
doubt that the matter was discussed 
between his right hon. Friend (Sir 
William Hart Dyke) and the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Richard Grosvenor) ; but 
he had not heard the result of their dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. OTWAY doubted whether it 
would be possible, in constituting a Com- 
mittee of that kind, to give entire satis- 
faction to the House. They might al- 
most as well expect to give entire satis- 
faction by the constitution of a Govern- 
ment. The attainment of that entire 
satisfaction had not been made more 
probable by the description they had had 
given them of that Committee as being 
composed of almost all the eminent Mem- 
bers of the House. He saw around him 
some hon. Members who, though not in- 
cluded in the proposed list, might fairly 
rank among the distinguished Members. 
In the formation of that Committee, 
however, he believed that the usual prac- 
tice of the House during the last quarter 
of a century had been followed. It 
seemed to him that, if the House inter- 
fered too much in the arrangement of 
the Gentlemen who were mainly ap- 
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pointed for the formation of Committees, 
the result would be almost inextricable 
confusion. But, although he was pre- 
pared to adhere to the arrangement 
which had been come to, he could not 
but regret the preponderance that was 
given to the legal element in the consti- 
tution of the Committee, because the 
question about to be referred to them 
had assumed somewhat the form of a 
House of Commons’ question. Recall- 
ing the circumstances under which the 
claim of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton now presented itself to them, 
he asked whether the House of Com- 
mons, as the guardians of their own 
rules, should not be more largely repre- 
sented than they were on that Committee? 
It was impossible to conceal from them- 
selves that that was not a purely legal 
question ; and if the decision of the Com- 
mittee should be based on narrow and 
legal grounds it would fail to give 
satisfaction. If, therefore, the sugges- 
tion made by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion were modified to this extent, that 
two or three Members not belonging to 
the Legal Profession, but representing 
the independent and lay element, be 
added to the Committee, although its 
numbers were already large, that would 
get them out of their difficulty. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD thought that 
the composition of the Committee 
had been argued with an unnecessary 
degree of warmth. If, indeed, the Com- 
mittee were one whose Report would be 
definitive and conclusive of the whole 
question, then he should have under- 
stood the extreme anxiety manifested in 
regard to its constitution. But he took 
an entirely different view of the province 
and the functions of the Committee. 
The Committee were to inquire both 
into the legal aspect of the question and 
into the circumstances which attended 
it; and their Report would be presented 
to the House, which would afterwards 
be perfectly free to pronounce its own 
decision on the matter. Therefore, he 
did not entertain the same horror of its 
including so many lawyers as some hon. 
Gentlemen seemed to do. The lawyers 
on both sides would pretty well balance 
each other, and they would well thrash 
out the question referred to them. He 
reserved to himself entire freedom of 
judgment when the Report of the Com- 
mittee came before him; and it was be- 
cause he held that the Committee would 
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not bind him at all that he did not feel 
any alarm as to its constitution. 

Mr. VILLIERS-STUART said, he 
concurred in the remarks which had 
fallen from the hon. Member for the 
county of Oork (Mr. Shaw) respecting 
the inadequate proportion of Irishmen 
and Roman Catholics on the Committee ; 
but he hoped that it might be in the 
power of the First Lord of the Treasury 
to sanction the addition of another Irish 
Representative to the Members about to 
serve upon it. He should not, however, 
feel disposed to object to the number of 
lawyers on the Committee, as he held 
that the question to be decided was a 
purely legal one; for it had to decide 
whether any form of words which Mr. 
Bradlaugh might use would constitute 
an oath—he might advance to that Table 
and shock the feelings of hon. Members 
by taking the solemn words in vain that 
would constitute in the eyes of many 
an act of blasphemy; but it might be 
doubted whether it would constitute an 
oath. 

Coronet MAKINS hoped that the 
Government would accept the suggestion 
of the Leader of the Opposition that a 
fairer representation on the Committee 
should be given to various nationalities. 
By adding two or three more names 
they might have on the Committee a 
Member for Scotland, another for Ire- 
land, and another for Wales. If Scot- 
land was to have one Representative on 
the Committtee, he ought, at any rate, 
to be a real Scotchman. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE wished 
only to make a short personal explana- 
tion. He did not intend to vote in that 
division, simply because his name was 
on the list of Members proposed for the 
Committee ; and he thought it would be 
in better taste if he abstained from even 
appearing to pronounce any opinion on 
the selection of the Gentlemen who were 
to serve upon it. 

Sm HENRY TYLER complained that 
no distinct understanding had been ar- 
rived at between the two sides of the 
House. He regretted that a question 
which involved the highest principles, 
human and divine, had been made a Party 
question by hon. Gentlemen opposite. It 
was impossible not to regret the absence 
of so important a name as that of the 
late Solicitor General from the proposed 
Committee; and he hoped his hon. Friend 
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Drummond Wolff) would not withdraw 
his Motion unless the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was appointed a Member of 
the Committee. He should like also to 
know what was the nature of the instrue- 
tions to be given to the Committee, and 
whether Mr. Bradlaugh was to be repre- 
sented by counsel or not ? 

Mr. SEXTON said, he did not think 
the question of the Committee need be 
put as a question of one country more 
than another. The idea of religious 
representation need not be necessarily 
dominant; but still it should be kept in 
mind. The Catholics constituted one- 
sixth of the whole community; there 
were about 50 Catholic Members in that 
House; and he was of opinion these 
facts had not been kept in mind in the 
constitution of the Committee, for only 
one Irish Member had been nominated 
in a Committee of 23. He should vote 
for the adjournment of the debate as a 
protest against that action on the part 
of the Government. 

Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 100; 
Noes 256: Majority 156.—(Div. List, 
No. 8.) 

Original Question again proposed, 
“That the Committee do consist of 
Twenty-three Members.” 


Srr WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
thought that after the discussions which 
had taken place, and the statements 
which had been made, there was great 
reason why the Committee should be 
increased, and moved accordingly that it 
consist of 27 Members. 

Sm HENRY TYLER seconded the 
Motion. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words ‘‘ Twenty-three,’’ in order to in- 
sert the words ‘‘ Twenty-seven.” —(Sir 
Walter Barttelot,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘Twenty-three’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he could not 
agree with this proposition without an 
opportunity of considering it. At the 
same time, he did not wish to preclude 
hon. Members from attempting to in- 
crease the numbers of the Committee. 
He thought that if they voted that 23 
Members be appointed, and then pro- 
ceeded with the names before the House, 
hon. Members would not be prevented 
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from moving subsequent additions to the 
Committee. He hoped, therefore, that 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman would 
allow the House to proceed to the nomi- 
nation of the Committee. It was a 
serious matter indefinitely to increase 
the numbers of a Committee at different 
times; and theGovernment would, there- 
fore, reserve to themselves the right of 
refusing to accede to any proposals that 
might be made in that direction. 

Strr WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
agreed to withdraw his Amendment, 
saying that on Monday he should move 
for an increase of the Committee. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. RITCHIEassumed—and he hoped 


he was right in his assumption—that | b 


until after the House had an opportunity 
of deciding on the hon. and gallant 
Baronet’s proposal to enlarge the Com- 
mittee it would not proceed to business. 
There ought to be a distinct understand- 
ing upon this point. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was nota 
Member of the Committee, and therefore 
could not give any pledge or promise 
with regard to its future proceedings. 
He felt satisfied, however, that the Com- 
mittee would only do what was right and 
fair; and if it met to transact preliminary 
business, such as the election of Chair- 
man, and arranging the course of pro- 
cedure, the action of the Committee 
would be without prejudice to the Motion 
of the hon. and gallant Baronet (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot). 

Mr. NEWDEGATE intimated that he 
was dissatisfied with the powers which 
the Committee were to have, and that 
he should in consequence abstain from 
taking any part in the question of the 
composition of that body. 

Mayor NOLAN was of opinion that it 
would be convenient to have 29 Members 
on the Committee, as they could then 
have two Irish Members on it, a thing 
easier to arrange than the choice of one. 

Mr. HERMON asked whether the 
Committee would be precluded from 
sitting if hon. Members should now give 
Notice of the names they intended to 
move to add to the Committee? He 
asked this question because he under- 
stood his hon. and gallant Friend to 
withdraw his Amendment in the belief 
that he would have an opportunity of 
proposing additional names before any 
action on the part of the Committee, 
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Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
hoped the Prime Minister would give 
the House an assurance that the Com- 
mittee would not sit until the settlement. 
of the question which he had raised. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he had 
no power in the matter. He appre- 
hended that the House, in appointing a 
Committee, usually left to the discretion 
of that Committee the determination of 
any question that might arise in reference 
tothe propriety of its manner of pro- 
cedure. The present point, he thought, 
would have to be left to the Committee’s 
discretion ; and he was of opinion that 
there was little likelihood of any serious 
difficulty arising affecting the question 
raised by the hon. and gallant Mem- 


er. 

Srr JOHN R. MOWBRAY pointed 
out that it was in the power of the right 
hon. Gentleman himself to secure that 
the Committee should not meet before 
Tuesday, and said he had no doubt the 
House would be satisfied with his as- 
surance that it would not be summoned 
to meet until after the decision of the 
House with regard to the naming of 
additional Members was taken on 
Monday. 

Str H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
whether the Committee would have 
power to allow Mr. Bradlaugh to be 
heard by counsel? In his opinion, he 
ought to be entitled to that privilege ; 
and, if necessary, an instruction might 
be given to the Committee to that 
effect. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that if he 
were a Member of the Committee it 
might, perhaps, fall to his lot to take 
part in the summoning of it. He was 
not, as he had said, a Member of it, and 
had no power to interfere in its proceed- 
ings. As to the application to be heard 
by counsel, the proper course, he be- 
lieved, would be that, such application 
having been made, it would be con- 
sidered by the Committee, who would 
then report upon it to the House. 

Sir JOHN R. MOWBRAY said, that, 
although the right hon. Gentleman was 
not a Member of the Committee, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster and the Secre- 
tary of State for War as well as the two 
Law Officers of the Government were ; 
and he was sure that if any one of them - 
were to give an assurance that the Com- 
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the House would be quite satisfied with 
such an undertaking. 

Mr. COURTNEY asked the Speaker, 
as a matter of Order, whether the ques- 
tion of adding new names to the list of 
the Committee would take precedence 
of other Business fixed for Monday, or 
come at its close ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the Com- 
mittee having been appointed, the ques- 
tion of adding new names to the list of 
that Committee would not take prece- 
dence of the other Businessas a matter 
of Privilege. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that being so, 
he would take care that the regular 
Business was so arranged that the Motion 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
West Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
should come on at a convenient hour. 


Army—Army 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That the Committee do consist 
of Twenty-three Members. 


Committee nominated :—Mr. Wuttsrean, Sir 
Joun Horxer, Mr. Jonn Bricut, Lord Henry 
Lennox, Mr. Massty, Mr. Stavetey Hi11, Sir 
Henny Jackson, Mr. Arrorney GENERAL, Mr. 
Soriciror GENERAL, Sir Gaprret Goipney, Mr. 
GrantHaM, Mr. Pemperton, Mr. Watkin WIL- 
trams, Mr. Watrotz, Mr. Horwoop, Mr. 
Beresrorp Horr, Major Noxan, Mr. Cuap.in, 
Mr. Serjeant Simon, Mr. Secretary Curtpers, 
Mr. Trevetyan, Sir Ricuarp Cross, and Mr. 
Gipson :—Power to send for persons, papers, 
and records; Five to be the quorum. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—Q.>— 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


ARMY—ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM rose, pur- 
suant to Notice, to call the attention of 
the House to the unsatisfactory conditions 
under which the preliminary examina- 
tions of candidates for the Army were 
conducted. Owing to the large number 
who were brought together on those oc- 
casions, and especially the large number 
who were dictated to at one time, great 
inconvenience was very often the result. 
He would specially refer in support of 
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that statement to what occurred on the 
7th or 8th of April. On that occasion as 
many as 400 young men were gathered 
together in the same place for examina- 
tion, the questions of the examiners 
were frequently received with ironical 
cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear;’’ and he had re- 
ceived complaints from candidates who 
had been prevented from hearing the 
examiner’s questions by the wilful noise 
made by the others, who were allowed 
to go into the upper galleries and there 
whistle, and, by other annoyances, dis- 
turb the people at work below. In these 
circumstances, he wished to point out 
that it would be well if the examinations 
could be conducted in a separate, and not 
in a vast chamber like that at South 
Kensington ; and he hoped the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War would be directed 
to the subject. 

Mr. ©. 8S. PARKER, while bearing 
testimony to the pains taken by the Civil 
Service Commissioners to employ skilled 
Examiners, concurred with the hon. 
Gentleman in the opinion that the 
Albert Hall was not a fit place for dicta- 
tion. He had heard that during the 
examination persons other than candi- 
dates were allowed to walk about in the 
Hall. He should be glad, if these and 
other such examinations were to be con- 
tinued on so large a scale as they were 
at present, if his right hon. Friend, or 
whoever else was responsible, could see 
his way to securing a more convenient 
place beforehand. 

Mr. CHILDERS stated, from the 
terms of the Notice he had no idea to 
what point in connection with the pre- 
liminary examinations of officers the hon. 
Member intended to refer; but what 
he had said related to matters of which 
the War Office had no official know- 
ledge, the arrangements complained of 
being under the sole responsibility of 
the Civil Service Commissioner. He 
would, however, bring the complaint of 
the two hon. Members under their 
notice ; and he would feel obliged if the 
hon. Member for West Cumberland (Mr. 
Perey Wyndham) would send him any 
letters, with precise facts communicated 
to him, which he would undertake 
should not prejudice the writer. No 
doubt, there was a great want of con- 
venient buildings in London for public 
examinations—probably the most con- 
venient being at Greenwich Hospital, 
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_ Coronet STANLEY thought the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Cum- 
berland was fully justified in bringing 
the matter before the House ; but he con- 
sidered that it might be very satisfactorily 
left to the Civil Service Commissioners. 


Motion, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,’’ agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
Suprty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass I].—Satarres AND ExpPENsES oF 
Pustic DEPARTMENTS. 


(1.) £11,895, to complete the sum for 
the Lunacy Commission, England. 

(2.) £46,665, to complete the sum fot 
the Mint, including Coinage. 

(3.) £13,141, to complete the sum for 
the National Debt Office. 


(4.) £20,195, to complete the sum for 
the Patent Office. 

(5.) £19,255, to complete the sum for 
the Paymaster General’s Office. 

(6.) £7,695, to complete the sum for 
the Public Works Loan Commission and 
West India Islands Relief Commission, 

(7.) £15,737, to complete the sum for 
the Record Office. 

(8.) £35,870, to complete the sum for 
the Registrar General’s Office, England. 


(9.) £344,979, to complete the sum 
for Stationery and Printing. 


Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he wished to ask the noble Lord the 
Secretary to the Treasury, whether the 
Supplementary Estimate voted at the 
commencement of the last Session of the 
late Parliament was entered in that 
Estimate ? It amounted to over £30,000, 
and there appeared to be no comparison 
between the expenditure of last year 
and that of the present. It was stated 
that a large part of that sum was due 
for Foreign Office printing and other 
items. He felt sure, if anyone would take 
the trouble to lock over the expenditure 
of the Stationery Department, he would 
certainly find that there was no tendency 
to decrease ; but, on the contrary, that 
expenditure had increased last year 
considerably. The Committee, of which 
the hon. Member for North Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Rowland Winn) was President, 
looked into all these accounts and stated 
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in their Report that they, the House of 
Commons, ought to have a much more 
detailed account of the different sums 
expended in the different Offices. Unless 
they could have such a statement as 
that annually placed before them, he 
felt sure it would be impossible to know 
how the money voted was expended. 
The sums required by those different 
Offices had considerably increased, and 
he felt bound to say that he feared 
there must be a good deal of waste and 
reckless expenditure. His belief and 
conviction was that many of those Votes, 
enormous in size, might be cut down 
with advantage. He did not wish to add 
anything further, except that he felt 
sure that the noble Lord the Secretary 
to the Treasury, like those that had pre- 
ceded him, would endeavour to exercise 
a watchful care over that expenditure. 
The hon. Member, also, who had pre- 
sided over the Stationery Committee had 
taken a great interest in that matter, 
and could furnish valuable information. 
If the noble Lord turned his attention 
to the subject of that Estimate, he 
thought that the Estimate for next year 
might be less than that for this year. 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that the hon. and gallant Member 
who had just sat down (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) was perfectly right, when he 
said that those Estimates required most 
careful watching, not only by the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, but also by hon. 
Members of that House, who were re- 
sponsible for the amount charged. But 
he thought his hon. and gallant Friend 
was in error with reference to the Sup- 
plementary Vote of this year. That 
Vote, which was taken last Session, re- 
ferred to the year ending the 31st March 
last, and had nothing to do with the 
present year they were now providing 
for. Instead of an increase, there was 
a decrease of £480. To make a fair 
comparison, they must add the Supple- 
mentary Vote to last year’s ordinary 
expenditure ; in that case, there was a 
decrease in every detail instead of an 
increase. He should wish to have more 
of a detailed account from the different 
Offices, inasmuch as it was impossible to 
obtain anything more than an approxi- 
mation in an Estimate such as they had 
before them. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, he was 
glad that his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) had called at- 
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tention to that subject. It was very 
right that someone should do so. But 
he thought, in such a matter as they 
were then considering, a debtor and 
creditor account should be furnished to 
them, with the balance shown. There 
were, he saw, receipts estimated at 
£48,000, which were shown in a Vote in 
small print, and there were various other 
items so shown which came into the Ex- 
chequer by other channels. He thought 
that all such items should be clearly and 
correctly set forth. Such sums, he con- 
tended, ought not to be shown in a small 
note at the foot of a page; but it should 
be conspicuously set forth as receipts 
derivable from other sources. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that all the information required 
by the hon. Member was contained in 
the Appropriation Account. It was im- 
possible to have an accurate and detailed 
account in the Estimate ; but the Appro- 
priation Account showed everything in 
detail. At any rate, he would promise 
the Committee that the question of 
economizing in the Stationery Depart- 
ment should be carefully considered. 


Vote agreed to. 


(10.) £17,400, to complete the sum for 
the Woods, Forests, &c. Office. 

(11.) £30,618, to complete the sum for 
the Works and Public Buildings Office. 


(12.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £17,200, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1881, for Her Majesty’s 
Foreign and other Secret Services. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
should like to ask how the money under 
that Vote was distributed between the 
different Offices of the Secretary of 
State ? 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that the information he possessed 
with reference to that matter was ex- 
tremely limited. As far as he knew, the 
greater portion of the money was spent 
by the Department under the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, they 
were anxious to discover what amount of 
Secret Service money was spent in Ire- 
land, although they did not ask for 
minute details. The people of Ireland 
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had an idea that a large proportion of 
that Vote was spent in that country, and 
that it was put to demoralizing and cor- 
rupting uses. There was a good deal of 
feeling in that matter, on account of 
what had occurred in previous years. 
He would only mention one or two in- 
stances—one was, that some years ago a 
lawyer, who had been retained by a 
number of Irish political prisoners, was 
taken into the pay of the Government, 
and induced to betray the confidence of 
his own clients. That fact became his- 
torical, and it was one of those facts 
which accounted for the peculiar affec- 
tion with which British rule was re- 
garded by the people of that country. 
On another and more recent occasion, an 
individual in the pay of the Government 
drew his income from that fund whilst 
engaged in detecting a conspiracy in 
Ireland. He first brought Irishmen into 
his toils, and betrayed them afterwards. 
To such an extent did he carry this prac- 
tice, that he visited Catholic churches, 
and actually went so far as to take the 
Sacrament, in order the more completely 
to deceive and mislead his dupes. He 
(Mr. T. D. Sullivan) thought that the 
Irish people ought to know to what ex- 
tent that corrupting money was being 
passed through that country, for, as long 
as money was expended for such pur- 
poses, so long would there be crime in 
Ireland. Money appeared to have been 
voted by Parliament in order that such 
men as he had referred to might be 
rewarded, and so many criminals be 
brought into the meshes of the law. 
They did not ask for minute details ; but 
it was desirable, in the interests of jus- 
tice, that they should have some idea as 
to the amount of money spent in paying 
spies and informers in Ireland. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he wished to sup- 
port the application of the hon. Member 
for Queen’s County (Mr. Arthur 0’Con- 
nor) that the Government should afford 
some information as to the distribution 
of the Secret Service money. It cer- 
tainly appeared strange to him that in 
the present age of the world and state 
of political progress, when the country 
prided itself on the frankness with which 
its Public Business was conducted, that 
it should be necessary to resort to the 
public purse for money to be employed 
in secret service. The Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Treasury had assured 
the Committee that a large portion was 
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placed at the disposal of the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. That in- 
timation was, so far as it went, satisfac- 
tory; but he thought it was due to the 
Irish Members that some information 
should be given as to how much was 
spent in Ireland, inasmuch as he believed 
he was correct in stating that no item 
was regarded with more suspicion than 
the one then under discussion. The 
Government of Ireland were in posses- 
sion of various sources of information ; 
they had their magistracy, paid and un- 
aid, and their Police Force, besides pro- 
essional agents and numerous bodies of 
amateur agents, who rivalled their pro- 
fessional brethren in zeal and assiduity. 
Considering the abundant means of in- 
formation at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment, he thought it only fair to the Irish 
Members that the amount expended in 
Ireland should be made known to them. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
recognized the difficulty there was in not 
being able to give the required informa- 
tion. He could only say that the sum 
voted had been constantly diminishing 
during late years, and still continued to 
diminish. If the hon. Member who had 
asked for the information (Mr. Arthur 
0’Connor) would refer to the Appropria- 
tion Account he would find that that 
was so. In the year 1877-8 nearly one- 
half had been re-paid into the Exchequer, 
and in the following year £5,000 was 
not expended. It was most desirable 
that the sum should be voted, but abso- 
lutely impossible that the information 
required could be afforded to the Com- 
mittee. It was necessary that confidence 
should be placed in the hands of those 
who had to dispense it. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
believed he was correct in stating that 
the Auditor General, in his audit of that 
Vote, took certificates or receipts from 
the different Secretaries of State for 
large sums; and, therefore, he was un- 
able to show in his statement anything 
more than the lump sums received by 
those various Secretaries. All that he 
asked was, what were the details of that 
distribution? In so far as the sums 
were limited to each of the different 
Departments the information could not 
be obtained by reference to the Appro- 
priation Account; and, therefore, that 
information he must urge upon the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury to afford him, 
in order that he might not be driven to 
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divide the Committee upon that Vote. 
The Secretary to the Treasury had re- 
ferred to the Appropriation Account. 
He (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) held that 
account in his hand. In last year there 
was, out of the sum voted for Secret 
Service, a saving of £5,000; but he 
wished to point out that there was also 
a further sum of £10,000 employed in 
the same Service, which had been drawn 
out of the Consolidated Fund. In 
reality, therefore, instead of there being 
a saving of £5,000, that Secret Service 
Vote was exceeded by the sum of £5,000. 
He must urge upon some Representa- 
tive of the Government to afford him 
the information with regard to the dis- 
tribution of that money, otherwise he 
should be obliged to move for a reduc- 
tion in the Vote by the sum the Appro- 
priation Account showed last year to be 
unnecessary—namely, £5,753. 
Mr.GLADSTONE said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) was in 
error in stating that the sum granted by 
Parliament had been exceeded. There 
were two.sums granted by Parliament ; 
one upon the Consolidated Fund, and the 
other upon the annual Votes. Those 
two sums must be carefully distinguished. 
With respect to the first, in an ordinary 
year the whole of the sum not spent was 
returned into the Exchequer; and with 
respect to the second, the sum spent 
showed a decrease from that of the 
former year. But when the hon. Mem- 
ber said he should move to reduce the 
Vote by £5,000, because that amount 
had been returned into the Exchequer, 
he hoped that he would not take that 
course, inasmuch as it was impossible to 
do anything more discouraging to the 
parties intrusted with the expenditure, 
who were returning as much as possible 
into the Exchequer, than for them to 
find that Members of Parliament, the 
instant they saw the money-returned, 
assumed that the amount expended was 
the maximum necessary for the charge, 
and that they proposed to cut down the 
Vote accordingly at once. It must be 
obvious, from the nature of the work 
and the exigencies of the Government, 
particularly in foreign countries, that it 
would be impossible to make an exact 
Estimate from time to time. He did not 
wish them to think that he was particu- 
larly fond of that fund; but when they 
looked at the matter they would see 
that it was not a fund which could 
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be parted with altogether. Still it was 
satisfactory to see that a considerable 
reduction had been made. He did not 
think, however, that it would be politic 
on the part of his noble Friend (Lord 
Frederick Cavendish), even if he were 
in possession of all the particulars, to 
lay down fixed lines with regard to the 
distribution of that Fund throughout the 
Public Departments. If there was a 
sum granted out of that Vote for Ire- 
land, he believed it was a very small 
sum; but, at any rate, he was bound to 
say that he considered that the expendi- 
ture of money under that Vote ought to 
be dealt with at the discretion of the 
Government, and that if the House of 
Commons had confidence in the Govern- 
ment they would feel sure that in all 
cases in which money was expended it 
was found absolutely necessary to do so. 
Although the amount required under 
that Vote was a small one, yet, consider- 
ing its nature, he thought it would be 
obvious how unwise it would be to make 
the details public. If it had been a 
question for the House of Commons 
only, it would be a simple matter; but 
the hon. Member who had made the re- 
quest must be aware that talking to the 
House of Commons was, in fact, talking 
to the world. That being so, he trusted 
that the hon. Member would be content 
that the money expended of late was 
greatly diminished, and that he would 
not conclude that the fact of money being 
returned into the Exchequer at the end 
of any year showed that the amount 
expended was the maximum required, 
but rather that that amount was to be 
defined as the expenditure for that par- 
ticular year. 

Mr. PARNELLsaid, that the Commit- 
tee had been asked to vote a sum out of 
the Estimates amounting to £23,000 for 
Secret Service money, and that an addi- 
tional grant of £10,000 had been already 
charged upon the Consolidated Fund for 
the same purpose. But he thought that 
they were placed at a considerable dis- 
advantage, on account of the absence of 
the information which had been applied 
for by the hon. Member for Queen’s 
County (Mr. Arthur O’Connor). That 
hon. Gentleman had pointed out that the 
Controller and Auditor General audited 
‘that Secret Service money upon receipts 
furnisked to him by the different Secre- 
taries of State. He had asked the Go- 
vernment to inform him as to the differ- 
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ent sums paid to the different Secretaries 
of State; and he (Mr. Parnell) thought 
that a reasonable request and an appli- 
cation for information which would not 
trench upon the secrecy of the Vote, if 
they were told what amount was spent 
in Ireland. They did not ask for the 
amount spent in England, or Scotland; 
but, certainly, he could not but think that 
if the Government deemed it necessary 
to maintain the existence of that de- 
grading and debasing fund in the Three 
Kingdoms, the Committee was entitled 
to know how much had been spent in 
those Three Kingdoms. They knew that 
in times past the money obtained from 
that fund had been put in Ireland to 
most demoralizing purposes. They knew 
that in 1865-6 Inspector Talbot was 
paid to bend the knee at the altar of 
Roman Catholic churches, in order, being 
himself a Protestant, to simulate the 
faith of the majority, and thus more 
easily to induce the people to become 
members of secret organizations, who, 
when they had become members, were 
handed over by thissame man, who had 
himself drawn them in, to the officers of 
justice. They knew, also, that other 
persons besides that informer had imi- 
tated his example, and had taken the 
pay of the Government, in order to swear 
in persons, and induce them to offend 
against the laws of the country. He 
thought, under these circumstances, that 
they were entitled to ask the responsible 
Ministers of the Crown how much of 
that money had been spert during last 
year in Ireland, and how much it was 
proposed to spend there during the com- 
ing year. That would not be betraying 
the secrecy the Government desired to 
preserve. They were entitled to know 
how much was to be spent in any one 
particular country. He did not wish to 
dispute the proposition that it was ad- 
visable, under the circumstances, that 
Ministers should have the power to spend 
the money in the way of Secret Service 
without rendering account; but he did 
strongly dispute the desirability of en- 
abling subordinates to do so. He could 
not conceive of a more demoralizing ap- 
plication of money; and, therefore, he 
thought that if the Government had not 
the required information in their posses- 
sion, they might fairly ask that that Vote 
be postponed until they knew how it was 
applied; because, until the Government 
knew how much was spent in that way, 
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he did not see how they could be suffi- 
ciently judges as to the desirability of the 
present grant. It was reasonable to 
move the reduction of the Vote in the 
absence of the information, as they 
should like to have an opportunity of 
protesting against the application of that 
money in Ireland. hat information 
was in the hands of the Government he 
considered they were entitled to. He 
felt most strongly disposed to ask that 
Progress. be reported, in order that they 
might obtain more full information from 
the noble Lord the Secretéry to the 
Treasury with reference to the disposal 
of the money of that Fund. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, that 
the money for the Secret Service Fund 
was asked to be voted in a lump; but 
what he wanted was that there should 
be a separate statement for Irish Secret 
Service money only. He strongly ob- 
jected to the Fund for this reason—that 
there was a strong suspicion that abuses 
were committed in its expenditure, inas- 
much as in Ireland, in times past, there 
had been greatabuses. Thecaseof Talbot, 
which had been referred to by the hon. 
Member who had preceded him (Mr. 
Parnell), had created a very bad impres- 
sion in Ireland against the Government, 
which was a Constitutional Government, 
and he felt that that case had justly 
created a bad impression. He had 
heard of a man in the pay of the Govern- 
ment going down to two or three country 
districts, and not merely ingratiating 
himself into the secrets of the people, 
but it had been proved, further, that 
he swore in Fenians, and represented 
himself as an agent for that purpose. 
During the whole of that time he had 
been supported by that Secret Service 
money. In addition to his other acts, 
he represented himself to be a Catholic, 
went to the altars of the Catholic 
churches, and actually received the Sa- 
crament. Nothing like the horror of 
the people of Ireland, when they dis- 
covered the truth about the man, and 
that he was directly in the pay of the 
Government, could beimagined. It was 
necessary for a man to be an Irishman 
and a Catholic in order to understand 
the horror of the people when that dis- 
covery took place. If hon. Gentlemen 
on the other side could ‘only realize the 
hatred and horror felt against the Go- 
vernment on account of the money spent 
in that Service, they would see how un- 
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wise it was that such money should be 
voted for any such purpose for carrying 
on the Government in Ireland. He 
strongly objected to the money of such a 
fund being left for administration in 
the hands of subordinate persons such 
as Talbot. He was sure that no state of 
things could be worse than that, or more 
calculated to bring discredit on the Go- 
vernment with reference to the adminis- 
tration of affairs in Ireland. They did 
not ask for the amounts expended in 
other countries; but they did wish to 
know what was spent in their own. 
Their object was to have a check upon 
the amount given to the different Offices, 
and he trusted that the information asked 
for might be given. 

Mr. BARRY said, they were merely 
asking for the amount spent in Ireland. 
There could, he thought, be no objection 
to furnishing that information; and, 
therefore, he considered they were not 
asking too much. He was glad to have 
noticed that some hon. Members on the 
other side were interested in that ques- 
tion as well as Irish Members. The 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) 
had made strenuous efforts to reduce 
that Vote. He (Mr. Barry) was sorry 
the hon. Member was not in his place 
then, because he was fully convinced 
that he would support the Irish Mem- 
bers in their contention that the amount 
spent in their country should be stated. 
They knew that in former times an in- 
famous newspaper had been maintained 
in Dublin out of that Fund. He did not, 
however, say that that. was the case 
now. He trusted that the Government 
would see their way to furnish the in- 
formation that had been called for, and 
thus that the public mind in Ireland 
might be disabused. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he 
felt bound to state that he should look 
with horror at anything that could be 
done similar to what the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick (Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy) had stated. It was a 
long time ago that money for Secret 
Service or otherwise could be employed 
to stimulate men in order that they 
might be arrested. Personally, he 
should be glad if the request of the hon. 
Members could be complied with; but 
he did not see how the information 
could be given with respect to Ireland, 
and refused in other instances. If such 
particulars were given, the character of 
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secrecy would be gone. However, he 
did not see, if the information were not 
forthcoming, any reason why Progress 
should be reported. The Fund had 
reached as large a figure in former 
times as £150,000; and he was glad to 
see, in comparison with that, such a 
small amount as was now asked for. He 
hoped that the time would come when 
they would be able to do without it al- 
together; but he did not believe that 
that time had yet arrived. He must 
ask the Committee to vote the money, 
leaving it to the discretion of the Go- 
vernment. If reliance could not be 
placed in them for the expenditure of 
such a fund as that, they were not fit to 
occupy the seats in that House that 
they then occupied. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, that 
with reference to the employment of the 
Secret Service Fund, it appeared to him 
that the money had been used for 
illegal purposes. He was glad to see on 
the Treasury Bench the Legal Repre- 
sentative of the Irish Government, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Law). 
He was glad, also, to find that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had not 
experienced the difficulties that had ob- 
structed the return of some right hon. 
Gentlemen to that House. He wished 
to appeal to him on the legal aspect of 
the matter they were then discussing. 
It was notorious that Police Inspector 
Talbot was paid by the Government to 
induce young men to enter an illegal 
combination; and he should like to 
know what attitude the Government of 
Ireland would assume, if, in the recent 
land agitation, a similar thing had been 
attempted by persons in the pay of the 
Government? For instance, would the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland take no 
notice of such proceedings as those of 
Talbot; would he not feel it his duty to 
prosecute a Police Inspector who was a 
party to transactions of that kind? He 
was sure that an expression of opinion 
in reference to such conduct would be 
very welcome. They had had one ex- 
pression of opinion from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, and, certainly, so far as it went, it 
was satisfactory ; and he (Mr. O’Connor 
Power) had no doubt that as long as 
the Irish Government was in the hands 
of the then Chief Secretary he would 
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not be a party to sanctioning such prac- 
tices. A complaint had been made of 
the expenditure of Secret Service money 
in Ireland ; and there appeared to be no 
doubt that, in times past, money had 
been spent there for the purposes of 
the kind he had mentioned. With 
reference to its employment in Eng- 
land for similar purposes, he ‘supposed 
that most of the hon. Members 
present had received circulars sent 
round by organizations whose chief in- 
terest was.to report on the Contagious 
Diseases Acts. There was an instance 
of the employment of police for the pur- 
pose of carrying out certain provisions 
of those Acts; and, certainly, it did ap- 
pear as if police were paid by the Go- 
vernment in order to induce other people 
to do what was illegal. These were 
matters that demanded their serious 
attention, and he thought it was due to 
the Irish Members to be informed to 
what extent such practices were per- 
mitted in Ireland. He should be glad 
to hear the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ireland 
(Mr. Law) say something upon the sub- 
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THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, he had but 
a small knowledge upon the matter 
under consideration, nor was he aware 
that Inspector Talbot had been paid out 
of that Fund. He was inclined to the 
opinion rather that, being a detective, 
and therefore a member of the Police 
Force, he was paid as a detective in the 
ordinary way. With reference to the 
question which had been asked by the 
hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor 
Power), he felt perfectly free to state, 
notwithstanding the position he then 
held, that in case any policeman, or 
other detective, assisted in or encouraged 
the commission of crime, he would cer- 
tainly be considered to have exceeded 
his duty; and if he induced people to 
enter illegal combinations forthe purpose 
of disclosing them afterwards, he would 
most assuredly place himself within the 
meshes of the law, and ouglit to be pro- 
secuted. He considered that while that 
Fund remained in existence they ought 
not to be compelled to give the details 
of it, for, in that case, its character of 
secrecy would certainly be lost. He 
thought hon. Gentlemen ought to be 
satisfied with the statement of the Go- 
vernment that it would be their object 
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to reduce the amount of that Fund to the 
lowest possible figure. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he thought it 
desirable that the Government should 
have time to examine into the uses made 
of that money by their Predecessors in 
Office. It was possible that when they 
had inquired into the matter they might 
be able to give the Committee some in- 
formation as to the employment of the 
Fund in the Three Kingdoms. If that 
information could be afforded, it would 
have the effect of getting rid of the 
annual debates that took place as to the 
administration of that money. If the 
Government should find, on examining 
into the employment of the money by 
their Predecessors, that the Vote was 
unnecessary, it might be at once done 
away with. He thought that the re- 
quest he had made was not unreason- 
able—namely, that the Committee might 
know how much was spent in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland respectively. 

Dr. COMMINS said, that the answer 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Law) was, to him, an additional reason 
for supporting the Motion before the 
Committee. If the money spent under 
that Vote in Ireland was not for the de- 
tection of crime, as the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had implied, for what 
purposes was it employed? If they 
were to form an opinion as to its 
employment, from the history of the 
Government of Ireland in former 
times, he was afraid they would have 
a sad record to retrace —a_ record 
which would show actions of Govern- 
ments in previous times by no means 
creditable to them. They were not in- 
clined to suspect the Government then 
in Office at all, even after the position 
they took up that night before the Com- 
mittee. They did not believe that the 
money would be misspent by either the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary or the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ireland. 
He thought, however, that there were 
strong reasons why the Government 
should free themselves from the evilsuspi- 
cions which must inevitably attach to the 
expenditure of that money in Ireland. If 
the different sums granted to the Secre- 
taries of State were known, it would not 
be difficult to follow the expenditure of 
those sums with regard to Ireland, and 
they would then have the satisfaction 
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of knowing that the money was not ap- 
plied to illegal purposes. If the infor- 
mation that had been called for were 
given, the confidence of the Irish people 
would be won by the Government, and 
when he considered the evil precedents 
in the expenditure of that money in 
former times, he could not imagine how 
it was that the Government could refrain 
from sacrificing upon the shrine of Irish 
confidence the paltry Vote of £4,000 or 
£5,000, which they had then asked for, 
for the purpose of Secret Service. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he should move 
that the Chairman do report Progress 
and ask leave to sit again, in order that 
the Government might have more time 
for the consideration of that question. 
He thought that the request that the 
consideration of the matter be postponed 
for further information was not unrea- 
sonable, looking at all the circumstances 
of the case, and the fact that the Go- 
vernment did not appear to possess the 
information asked for with reference to 
the distribution of the Fund between the 
different Secretaries of State. - 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” —( Mr. 
Parnell.) 


The Committee divided :—-Ayes 17; 
Noes 102: Majority 85.—(Div. List, 
No. 9.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. PARNELL moved the reduction 
of the Vote by the sum of £5,000, which 
he said was the amount not expended 
out of the grant made for similar pur- 
poses last year. 


Motion made, and Question put, 


‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £12,200, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1881, for Her Majesty’s 
Foreign and other Secret Services.’’—(Mr. 
Parnell.) 


The Committee divided : — Ayes 20 ; 
Noes 91: Majority 71. — (Div. List, 
No. 10.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. O'CONNOR POWER confessed 
that he did not understand upon what 
grounds several distinguished Members 
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of the House, who were very persistent 
in opposing this Vote in the last Parlia- 
ment, had been able to vote for it on 
the present occasion. He had had the 
honour, under the direction of the 
Chairman, of acting as a Teller in the 
division which had just taken place, and 
it was his duty to tell the minority. He 
found, however, that there were only 
three Liberal Members who gave a proof 
of their consistencyin the matter by voting 
now in the same way they voted in 1879 
—namely, the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), the 
hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. 
Jacob Bright), and the-hon. Member for 
Morpeth (Mr. Burt). He had been 
glad to recognize the presence of other 
English Liberal Members in the same 
Lobby ; but they were all new Mem- 
bers. Other English Liberal Members, 
from the hon. Baronet the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) down to the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), 
were conspicuous by their absence from 
the Committee, or, still worse, they were 
conspicuous by their presence in the op- 
posite Lobby. Personally, he was very 
anxious to learn his Parliamentary les- 
sons, and to learn them well; but he 
could not avoid asking himself what 
kind of lesson he was to draw from con- 
duct of this nature? Only a few nights 
ago he had expressed a hope that 
Liberalism would not prove to be a 
paltry and selfish struggle for place and 
power; but if there were to be many 
repetitions of the political inconsistency 
he had noticed that evening, he would 
begin to think that he had been a little 
too sanguine in his hope, and that he 
was not warranted in believing that in 
Liberalism was evoked the sacred cause 
of liberty. He certainly was unable to 
account for the way in which some of 
the most active Liberals in the last Par- 
liament now seemed to turn their backs 
upon the most sacred principles. At all 
events, it was desirable that those who 
were opposed to this Vote should per- 
sist in their protest against it. They 
were only a small Party, and, therefore, 
it was all the more necessary that they 
should be an energetic Party. If all 
the Liberal Members who supported 
them in the last Parliament had voted 
with them on the present occasion, they 


might have been contented with one | 


division; but as they were reduced to 
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20, it was desirable that they should re- 
cord their protest against the Vote in as 
emphatic a manner as possible. In the 
first instance, they made an attempt to 

ostpone the Vote; but they were 

eaten. Next, they made an attempt to 
reduce the Vote, and they were beaten 
again. They intended now to take a 
division against the Vote in its entirety. 

Mr. DAWSON said, that upon the 
ground of common sense he should be 
inclined at once to admit the principle 
that the Government must have a fund 
of this nature, because it was quite clear 
to men who had studied the history of 
the country that there were many mat- 
ters, perhaps some of them unworthy, 
but others right and proper to be done, 
which it would not always be expedient 
to bring before the public. But, in the 
view of an Irish Member, there were 
certain conditions which rendered it ut- 
terly impossible for him to accede to this 
Vote for Secret Service money which 
cast a stigma on his country, and was 
capable of producing terrible results. 
As a Catholic Member he could not sup- 
port the Vote, because he believed it 
might be employed in inducing a non- 
Catholic to go into the Catholic chapels 
and receive the Sacrament which Ca- 
tholics believed to contair. the Real 
Presence, and thus desecrate the Sacra- 
ments of the Church for the purpose of 
inveigling young men into a conspiracy 
against the very Government they 
served. He did not know how any 
Catholic could reconcile it to his con- 
science to throw a veil over such pro- 
ceedings. He thought the opinion he had 
arrived at was based upon a very honour- 
able and enlightened foundation. It 
was his duty, some time ago, in the 
Corporation of Dublin, when a member 
accused a certain friend of his of inciting 
persons to commit murder from the plat- 
form, to call upon that member to name 
the person and the place before such 
a diabolical charge was allowed to go 
forth. The gentleman in question found 
himself obliged, from want of accurate 
information, to withdraw the charge; 
and he afterwards told him (Mr. Daw- 
son) that there were undoubtedly cries 
of the kind referred to in the crowd. 
But it might have been that the cries and 
incitements to murder came from people 
sent there by the Government, and paid 
out of this Secret Service Fund. The 
English nation, of all nations in the 
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world, prided itself above all things upon 
being perfectly clear, straightforward, 
and open in all its transactions, and they 
ought not to rest for an hour under the 
imputation of sanctioning a system of 
sending people to desecrate the Irish 
chapels, and inducing young men to 
commit crime. Asthe Representative of 
a country in which these sacred prin- 
ciples were desecrated in the manner he 
had described, and having some feeling 
for the reputation of his countrymen, 
and believing that it was wrong to en- 
courage people to go about inciting 
youth to commit murder and other 
crimes they would otherwise never 
dream of, he should feel it his duty to 
vote against the proposed grant. Those 
who were inclined to support that which 
was fair, open, manly, and noble, would 
join the Irish Members in their protest, 
and he was glad to see that as they 
went on their minority was increasing. 
Dr. LYONS said, that as the discus- 
sion had taken that course, he felt it un- 
cumbent upon him to say a few words. 
If he believed that any portion of this 
money was spent in Ireland for the pur- 
pose of corrupting the population he 
would vote against the whole of it; but 
he believed there was no proof whatever 
that the money had been so applied. He 
took it that the statement of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Law), although 
he had not been able to give an absolute 
denial on this particular matter, was not 
made upon light authority, and really 
met the special case. Now, it so 
happened that he (Dr. Lyons) knew 
something of the circumstances of the 
death of that unfortunate man, Talbot, 
and he also knew from personal ac- 
quaintance with the City of Dublin that 
he was a member of the Detective Police 
Force. Of course, there were circum- 
stances connected with that force, and 
circumstances necessarily connected with 
the discharge of the duties of the service 
that no one on abstract moral grounds 
could pretend to defend; but still they 
did not in this practical world profess to 
say that Governments could be set up 
and go on working upon purely hypo- 
thetical and abstract moral grounds. 
But the assertion was borne out by his 
experience that the greater part of this 
money was expended in the East of 
Europe, in the discharge of duties which 
were forced upon us principally from a 
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reason to which he had called attention 
some time ago—namely, that we had not 
a sufficient number of public servants 
who were capable of understanding the 
language of the country in which their 
services were discharged, and we were 
thus largely dependent on hired inter- 
preters. If that were not unfortunately 
the case, he believed that a great deal 
of this money might be entirely dis- 
pensed with. He had been told by an 
illustrious and distinguished authority, 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, that he was 
nothing but a political scavenger in the 
East. He (Dr. Lyons) fully believed 
that the chief purpose to which this 
money was principally applied in Con- 
stantinople, and other parts of the East 
had been in counteracting the falsehoods 
and mystifications which had to be con- 
tended with in regard to political mat- 
ters in which money was lavishly used 
by other Powers. It-was greatly to be 
regretted that money of this kind had 
to be voted; but he believed that the 
public service in Constantinople and 
other parts of Europe would absorb 
a great deal more, if it were not dili- 
gently watched. It had been his con- 
viction, for many years past, that this 
money was not applied in Ireland at 
all. He did not yield to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlow (Mr. Dawson), or to 
any other Irish Member, in his desire to 
see the Government of Ireland carried 
on in the most perfectly pure manner ; 
and, owing to the mode in which the 
discussion had been carried on, he had 
felt it incumbent upon him to say that 
there was every reason to believe the 
money was not expended in Ireland, 
but was spent in connection with politi- 
cal matters in other parts of Europe. 
Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, that the 
hon. Member for Dublin who had just 
spoken (Dr. Lyons) seemed to know a 
good deal more about the application of 
Secret Service money than the Gentle- 
men who sat: on the Treasury Bench. 
The hon. Member had entered upon a 
sort of explanation of it; but he (Mr. 
T. D. Sullivan) failed to see any autho- 
rity or justification for the hon Mem- 
ber’s statements. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had certainly said nothing of 
the sort, but had carefully abstained 
from making any assertion of the kind. 
The Government of Ireland, with their 
12,000 police scattered over the length 
and breadth of the country, and with 
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the extraordinary powers which the 
police possessed, ought to be capable of 
dealing with the crime of Ireland without 
bringing in the corrupting influence of 
Secret Service money. Reference had 
been made to Talbot, the informer, who 
was shot because he had made himself 
obnoxious by his criminal conduct, and 
had outraged every feeling dear to Irish- 
men —the most sacred feelings of the 
Irish heart. They had been told that 
he was a detective in the regular pay of 
the Government. If so, the conclusion 
they must arrive at was that Irish detec- 
tives were capable of doing enough dirty 
work without bringing in an additional 
force to do work still more vile. He 
regarded this money as demoralizing 
every man it touched, and he must beg 
to record his protest against its being 
granted by Parliament. So long as the 
money continued to be voted it would 
create occasions for its expenditure. It 
was a system which tended to perpetuate 
itself ; and, in the interests of common 
morality and honesty, he protested 
against the employment of such a de- 
moralizing fund in Ireland. 

Mr. DILLWYN thought they were 
arguing very much in the dark. They 
certainly did not know that this money 
was expended in Ireland in corrupting 
the Irish people. He did not believe 
that it had been so spent. It had been 
stated, and he believed correctly stated, 
that the greater part of this money was 
required for foreign services, and he 
could easily understand that it might be 
so. The hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. 
O’Connor Power) complained of the 
Liberal Party for not having voted with 
him ; but he (Mr. Dillwyn) would re- 
mind the hon. Member of the issue 
which had been raised. The hon. Mem- 
ber said the first proposition was to 
postpone the Vote, and the next to re- 
duce it. Now, that was not exactly the 
case. The first proposition was not to 
postpone the consideration of the Vote; 
if it had been, perhaps others would 
have gone with the hon. Member; but 
the Motion was to report Progress. As 
he had just said, he would not, for one, 
vote for this money for the purpose of 
corrupting the people of Ireland, or cor- 
rupting anybody; but he must remind 
the Committee that they were voting 
now not for the Estimates of the present 
Government, but for those of the late 
Government. They were voting for Es- 
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timates which they were in reality bound 
to pass, in order that the service of the 
country might be properly carried on; 
but they must not forget that the Esti- 
mates submitted by the Government 
were the Estimates prepared by their 
Predecessors. He did not believe that 
Her Majesty’s Ministers would expend 
the money in the way that had been de- 
scribed, and he did not believe they 
would ask for it, unless they were of 
opinion that it was required for the 
Public Service. He therefore intended 
to vote for the grant, having full confi- 
dence in the Government that they 
would not spend more than they abso- 
lutely required. He did not think they 
would ask for money if they did not 
believe it to be necessary; and, under 
these circumstances, and considering the 
exceptional nature of the Estimates, he 
would vote for the grant. But what he 
wished particularly to point out was 
that it was hardly fair for hon. Members 
to put the case as it had been put, and 
to propose the exceptional course at 8 
o’clock inthe evening of proposing, be- 
cause they were not satisfied with a 
particular Vote, to report Progress, and 
thus prevent the remaining Estimates 
from receiving consideration. He 
thought the more legitimate course 
would have been to move the postpone- 
ment of the Vote. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he had moved 
to postpone the Vote, in order that the 
Government might have time to obtain 
information of which they were not now 
in possession. The explanation which 
the hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn) had given of his vote on the 
question of reporting rity 7 did not 
apply to his vote on the last occasion. 
He found that on the 12th of May, 
1879, the hon. Member, along with a 
large number of hon. Members who 
voted with the Government now, voted 
against the Government on a precisely 
similar Motion. The Motion he had 
just made was to reduce the Vote by 
£5,000, and in 1879 the hon. Member 
for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) moved to re- 
duce the Vote by exactly the same sum. 
Of course, circumstances altered cases, 
and he found that in the 1879 Division 
List Mr. David Chadwick voted for the 
Motion ; but strange to say, on the pre- 
sent occasion, the hon. Member voted 
against it. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
also voted in 1879 against the Motion, 
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and on the present occasion he voted in 
its favour. He found that Mr. Lewis 
Llewellyn Dillwyn then voted for the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Burn- 
ley; and he exceedingly regretted to 
find that, on the present occasion, the 
hon. Member for Swansea walked 
through the Division Lobby against it. 
Mr. T. W. Evans also voted to reduce 
the sum by £5,000 in 1879, and in 1880 
voted against such a reduction. Then, 
again, SirArthur D. Hayter voted in 1879 
to reduce the amount, and this time he 
voted for- intrusting the Government 
with the sum of £19,100 without reduc- 
tion. Mr. J. Holms appeared in the 
Division List of 1879 as in favour of 
the reduction ; but, on the present occa- 
sion, he (Mr. Parnell) was horrified to 
find the hon. Member for Hackney sup- 
porting the grant of the full amount. 
Mr. W. M‘Arthur, Mr. D. M‘Laren, 
Mr. G. Osborne Morgan, Mr. Anthony 
J. Mundella, Mr. James Stewart, Mr. 
J. Whitwell—that noted financial re- 
former—and Mr. B. T. Williams, all in 
1879 voted for the reduction, and on the 
present occasion all these hon. Gentle- 
men voted against it. Now, he asked, 
where was political consistency? Hon. 
Members, when a Liberal Government 
came into Office, voted for intrusting 
them with a sum of money against 
which they voted on a former occasion. 
Where were their principles? It seemed 
to him that they had vanished. He 
should be very glad to hear that there 
was something in the composition of 
the present Government which enabled 
them to administer a sum of money of 
this kind better than their Predecessors. 
Was that the principle on which they 
voted the sum on the present occasion ? 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] But they did not 
say so on the last occasion. If they.con- 
tended that the Estimates had been put 
into the hands of the new Government 
by their Predecessors, and that they 
were obliged to vote them, he submitted 
that they were not obliged to do so. 
They were entitled to criticize them, and 
already the Government had agreed to 
one alteration. Last night a reduction 
of £5,000 was made in one of the Votes, 
and certainly they ought to be entitled 
to criticize and vote against any of the 
others just as much. He was glad to 
think that some hon. Members who for- 
merly sat on that side of the House 
still preserved their political consistency, 
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and had not endangered their principles 
by walking across. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, this was exactly 
one of those cases in which he thought 
they should change with the times. If 
there was one Vote more than another 
which they voted with trust the Secret 
Service money was the one above all 
others. He voted against it last year 
because he had had experience of the 
Government. He had tried them some 
years, and he had lost confidence in 
them. Now they had got a new Go- 
vernment in whom he had great confi- 
dence, and he was willing to show them 
his confidence by intrusting them with 
this money. He was quite sure they 
would not misappropriate it, and if they 
did not require it they would hand it 
back. 

Mr. LITTON said, he represented an 
Irish constituency, and if he believed 
that any portion of this money was 
applied to corrupt purposes he would 
oppose the grant, and would have plea- 
sure in acceding to the proposition of the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell). 
But he was at a loss to know why that 
hon. Member, and those who sat with 
him, were so sensitive on this subject. 
He believed the loyalty of the ber of 
Ireland was a subject of the greatest and 
highest importance; but it had not been 
shown to the Committee that any portion 
of the Secret Service Fund was pro- 
posed to be spent in Ireland for the pur- 
pose of corrupting the inhabitants of 
the country. Every Member of the 
Committee must be aware, as a matter 
of common sense, that in the adminis- 
tration of the government of any country 
there must be purposes to which no 
eee fund was properly devoted, in 

eeping the authorities up to their work 
in regard to the peace of the country 
and the matters that came within the 
administration of the law. With great 
respect, he thought a fund so applied 
was devoted to a proper purpose— 
namely, in the support of law and order, 
and he did not hesitate to say that this 
was the great object which they ought 
to have in Ireland, because until this 
was accomplished with a just and liberal 
hand Ireland could not be prosperous. 
Therefore, he thought that the hon. 
Member for Cork had failed to show any 
reason why this money should be re- 
fused, and, after having already twice 
divided the Committee, to prolong the 
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debate would be to trifle with their 
patience. 


Mr. MONTAGU SOOTT fully appre- 
ciated the principles of hon. Members 
who opposed a measure whilst they sat 
on this side of the House, and supported 
it when they sat on the opposite side ; but 
he called the attention of the Committee 
to the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), which were to 
the effect that he was afraid of a mis- 
appropriation of the money by the late 
Government. He thought that was an 
imputation which no hon. Member had 
a right to cast upon the late Govern- 
ment. He protested against it, and he 
thought it only right that the hon. 
Member should withdraw an expression 
which, he presumed, fell from him in 
the heat of argument. 

Mr. D. M‘LAREN admitted that he 
voted against the grant last year, and 
said he was still of the same opinion. If 
a distinct Motion were brought forward 
for the bond fide purpose of testing the 
question, and when the question was 
decided, letting it alone, and going on 
with other Business, he would willingly 
vote for it again; but when it was 
brought forward in this way he would 
vote against it. As the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Parnell) had said, circum- 
stances altered cases, and that was his 
defence. Here were the circumstances 
under which they were placed. The Go- 
vernment had recently come into power ; 
they had a little more than two months 
of the Session of Parliament to run, and 
a great deal of Business to do, and Busi- 
ness in which the hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site were greatly interested—the Busi- 
ness of Ireland; and it appeared to him 
that the time of the Committee had not 
been profitably spent that evening in 
discussing this question and dividing 
upon it over and over again in different 
phases. He had no sympathy at all with 
the way in which the Vote had been 
procrastinated, and least of all with the 
Motion to report Progress at that early 
hour. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, that 
hon. Gentlemen on the Government side 
of the House were very easily satisfied, 
because the right hon. and learnedGen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ireland 
(Mr. Law) was at liberty to deny that 
any of the money had been devoted to 
the payment of Talbot, that, therefore, 
none of it had been spent in Ireland. 
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The hon. Member for the City of Dublin 
(Dr. Lyons) said the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had exhausted the 
subject ; but did the hon. Member never 
hear of Pierce Nagle, the informer, or 
of Corrigan, Massey, and a whole string 
of informers who had nothing to do with 
the Police Force? Who paid that class of 
Government spies? They were paid out 
of the Secret Service Fund, and under a 
Liberal Administration. The hon. Mem- 
ber forSwansea (Mr. Dillwyn) saidit wasa 
question of men with him, which amounted 
to a charge of downright- dishonesty 
against political opponents ; and he (Mr. 
O’Connor Power) was sorry that the 
hon. Member, who usually showed so 
much generosity to those with whom he 
differed, should have defended himself 
on sucha ground. There could be uo 
doubt at all as to the purposes for which 
Secret Service money was spent in Ire- 
land. In 1848, Lord Clarendon was 
brought into the Dublin Police Court by 
the infamous Buchanan, because the 
Viceroy hesitated in laying down the 
filthy lucre which had been promised 
him for betraying champions of the 
Irish Party at that time. He was sur- 
prised to hear an accusatica of trifling 
with the time of the Committee. There 
might have been some trifling during the 
present Parliament ; but it certainly had 
not come from the third Party, and when 
the trifling was carried on by very in- 
fluential persons the hon. Member for 
Tyrone (Mr. Litton) did not rise and pro- 
test against it. The hon. Member would 
find that it was not a wise course to im- 
peach the motives of hon. Members of 
that House. In fact, if he had had the 
experience of the last Parliament, ho 
would have seen thatit was avery danger- 
ous course, and that a speech of that 
character constituted in itself a justifica- 
tion which otherwise might be wanting. 
He therefore trusted that if they ex- 
pressed themselves strongly their mo- 
tives would not be impeached. 

Mr. SHAW said, an excuse had been 
made for the Government that they had 
not been long enough in power to make 
arrangements for blotting this Vote out 
of the Estimates. If any Member of 
the Government would get up and pledge 
himself that it should not appear this 
year, and that they regarded such a Vote 
as discreditable, and intended to carry 
on’ the Business of the country above 
board, so that the whole world might 
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see what they were doing, he would not 
be for further dividing the Committeo. 
He was quite certain that, no matter 
where the money was spent, the country 
got no value for it. He thought very 
little of it was spent in Ireland. How- 
ever, the country ought not to meddle 
with any business that required bribing 
and working in the dark. 

Mr. BYRNE said, the Government 
came into power to carry out the motto 
of Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform ; 
and whilst he had no charge to make 
against any of the Members of the Go- 
vernment, he thought some of them 
looked as though they were ashamed of 
this Vote. He was sorry to hear the 
hon. Member for Tyrone (Mr. Litton) 
say that which he did not know to be 
true—namely, that some of this money 
was spent in Ireland for the purpose of 
keeping order. The Government had not 
given them the information which they 
were entitled to have, and he thought 
that any man who knew the world would 
not approve of the employment of Secret 
Service money either in great or small 
matters. The head of a large business 
establishment spent no secret service 
money; and he was sure no Member of 
the Government, in his private capacity, 
would allow his steward or his servant 
todoso. As the Government did not 
tell them how much of the money was 
spent in Ireland, they were entitled to 
think there was something to hide. 
They had long memories in Ireland. 
They could remember cases in which 
Secret Service money had been expended, 
and the name of Sadleir might be 
added to those already mentioned. 
Therefore, as they knew the money had 
been badly spent in past times, they 
a entitled now to ask for an explana- 

on. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he might be per- 
mitted to summarize the arguments that 
had been urged in favour of this Vote. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
had dwelt upon the necessity of pre- 
serving law and order. That was an 
old phrase ; but he (Mr. Biggar) thought 
that if proper interest was shown in the 
welfare of the people law and order 
would then follow ; and that, in his opi- 
nion, was the proper direction which 
their reforms should take. Another 


argument used by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was that no evidence existed that 
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any part of the Secret Service money 
was spent in Ireland. Of course not; 
it was no easy matter to obtain evidence 
with regard to the Secret Service money, 
for the very reason that it was secret in 
its application, and that was why the 

ublic did not know how it was spent. 
t had been stated on a former occasion 
in evidence that this Vote was divided 
between the Home Office, the Foreign 
Office, and the Department under the 
control of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, in certain proportions; and that, 
he thought, fully justified the Members 
who really represented the people of 
Ireland —not the hon. Member for 
Tyrone (Mr. Litton), who only repre- 
sented the Whiggery of a certain section 
of the people—in asking for information 
as to the mannerin which this Fund had 
been applied. Again, it had been stated 
that, in the event of a conspiracy exist- 
ing in Ireland, the largest share of 
the Secret Service Vote would be ex- 
pended in communication between the 
Treasury and the Home Office, in order 
to ascertain whether the latter could 
spare any portion of the money assigned 
to them. That he considered to be a 
corroboration of the contention of the 
hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor 
Power), who argued that this money was 
used for the basest purposes, such as 
that of entrapping people to commit 
themselves by the utterance of rash 
words, which were afterwards distorted 
for the purposes of getting them com- 
mitted to prison. He did not think it 
right that the Government should use 
means of that sort for carrying out their 
policy ; and the Committee ought, in his 
opinion, to say that they would not allow 
the present Government to lend itself to 
the courses which had been followed by 
their Predecessors, by refusing to pass 
the Vote. ‘ 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNORsaid, there 
was evidence to show that the Govern- 
ment had always in hand Secret Service 
money sufficient for its business during 
six months. It being the case, there- 
fore, that, as the Prime Minister had 
told them a short time since, the amount 
used had been very much reduced, it 
could not be necessary to take the Vote 
at all, for the amount in the hands of 
the Treasury at that moment must be 
very considerable. Again, they had 
effected annual savings for some time 
past, for which credit had been given in 
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the Estimate, and which represented the 
accumulated sum of £19,000. There 
could be no time so convenient for 
putting an end to this Vote as the op- 
pottunity which was presented by a 
change of Government; because, when 
the outgoing Ministers left their De- 
partments and surrendered them to their 
successors, they had to make up their 
accounts, which would show the balance 
of the Secret Service money in hand, 
The present Government had a good op- 
portunity, for that reason, for affording 
the information which he had asked for 
—namely, what amount of money be- 
longing to the Fund in question was in 
the hands of the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, and what proportion of the sum 
now asked to be granted was to be 
allotted to each of the Public Depart- 
ments? Because, so far from the whole 
of this money being devoted to services 
abroad, it had been elicited by one of 
the Members of the Public Accounts 
Committee that it might naturally hap- 
pen, in view of certain contingencies in 
Ireland, that the share of the Fund in 
the hands of the Home Secretary or 
Foreign Secretary might be drawn upon 
by arrangement between them and the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. The Trea- 
sury appeared to have been very un- 
willing to acknowledge any responsibility 
with regard to the allocation of this 
Fund ; ae the Treasury witnesses had 
admitted that it was distributed in some- 
thing like equal proportions between the 
Departments he had named. Now, this 
transfer of a portion of the grant be- 
longing to any particular Department to 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland was by 
no means a proper proceeding. He was 
inclined to think that one-fourth of the 
money went to the Foreign Secretary, 
and that it was afterwards transferred 
by private arrangement into the hands 
of those who administered affairs in 
Ireland. It was due to the people of 
Ireland that they should know by what 
means the Government transfers were 
effected ; and it would certainly be of in- 
terest to the constituency which he re- 
presented to know from what fund those 
persons were paid who had followed him 
and his friends about King’s County, 
jotting down every word they could hear 
which fell from their mouths. That 
system had obtained in Ireland for some 
time past, and was of such a character 
as would exasperate any proper-minded 
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people; and an English friend of his 
who had been with him in Ireland some 
time ago had said—‘‘ I must admit that 
you Irishmen are treated like a parcel of 
slaves, and in England we would not 
stand it.” He would ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury what proportion of the 
sum now asked for was to be devoted to 
purposes of the kind he had alluded to 
in Ireland ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he had already stated that he 
could not give the information asked 
for. It was quite true that the Com- 
mittee of Public Accounts inquired into 
this subject about 10 years ago, when it 
was found that an accumulation of the 
Fund had taken place ; but that was ata 
time when the rule was not in force for 
the surrender of the surplus of the pre- 
vious year. Since that time, however, 
the Vote had been placed in the same 
position as the others, and any surplus 
that arose upon it from year to year was 
surrendered to the Exchequer, so that 
there was at that time no accumulated 
balance. 

Mr. BARRY said, he thought that 
new Members like himself would derive 
from the discussion which had taken 
place a useful lesson in political con- 
sistency, and would learn the difference 
between the Liberal policy both in and 
out of Office. In the rugged school of 
Northumbrian Liberalism, in which he 
had been brought up, the conduct of the 
Government would have been described 
as of a very pinchbeck character. He 
ventured to suggest that, if the Govern- 
ment would accede to the very reason- 
able request made by his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor) for information 
as to the proportion of this Fund which 
had been spent in Ireland it would save 
further discussion, and that if they had 
done so at an earlier period much valu- 
able time would have been saved. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
wished also to express his disappoint- 
ment at the course which the Leaders of 
the Liberal Party had taken on that 
occasion. The hon. Member for Swan- 
sea (Mr. Dillwyn), had recommended 
the Committee to have some confidence 
in the Government of their choice ; but 
he (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) would remind 
the hon. Gentleman that that great 
Liberal, Mr. Fox, had declared a whole- 
some distrust of all Governments to be 
the characteristics of true Liberalism. 
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He was surprised that no assurance 
had been given that the sympathies 
of the present Government were not 
with the form of expenditure in ques- 
tion, and that it should not be carried 
on beyond the present Session. He 
was quite certain that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land despised this expenditure, and he 
could not doubt his complete contempt 
for the whole system on which it rested, 
He did not believe that any good was 
ever done to a State by the expenditure 
of Secret Service money, which was 
under the management of subordinates, 
and which was expended in making little 
armies of informers and spies, and turn- 
ing away from the Government whole 
classes of the people who would other- 
wise support them. The system of 
shifting portions of the Fund from one 
Department to another, as indicated by 
the hon. Member for Queen’s County 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor), seemed like the 
virement system of the Second French 
Empire, when public money was allowed 
to be diverted to all sorts of purposes, 
quite different from those for which it 
had been voted by the Assembly. He 
urged the Government to get rid, once 
for all, of the whole system, and thereby 
secure more fully the confidence of the 
people ; and he trusted that an assurance 
would be given that if the Vote were 
passed that evening they should hear 
under the auspices of the present Go- 
vernment no more of the Secret Service 
money. 

Masor O’BEIRNE said, he had ob- 
jected to this Vote when the matter 
came before the Committee last Session. 
He believed that the greater portion of 
the money had been expended in Ire- 
land by the late Government for poli- 
tical purposes. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, both he, and, 
as he believed, many other new Members 
of the House, were anxious for some 
declaration on the part of the Govern- 
ment with respect to this Vote. While 
they were very anxious for economy, 
they had also perfect confidence in the 
present Government, and they felt that 
allowance should be made for the diffi- 
cult position in which they were placed, 
by having to deal with the affairs of the 
country so suddenly. It would be satis- 
factory to them to be assured upon the 
faith of the Government that they re- 
garded the Vote asked for as really 
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necessary for the Public Service, and that 
during the Recess it should be re-con- 
sidered, and if necessary revised, so that 
next Session they might be prepared to 
state, more fully than they could then do, 
what were their views as to the neces- 
sity of the continuance of the Vote in 
question. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, if his 
hon. Friend who had just spoken (Mr. 
Webster) had been present during the 
earlier part of the debate, he would have 
heard from him a declaration very much 
in accordance with the view which he 
had just stated. He felt that if there 
were an onus, or anything disagreeable, 
attaching to the Vote for Secret Service 
money, it was very hard that it should 
all accumulate upon the head of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. More of 
the brunt of that matter came upon the 
Irish Government than was its due. He 
was asked to give an assurance that be- 
fore another Session arrived they would 
do away with that Vote. It was im- 
possible for the Government to make 
that declaration. They could not know 
what would be the condition of affairs 
in Ireland, Scotland, or in England next 
year. All he could say was that he heard 
with surprise, he might say with horror, 
some of the different uses to which hon. 
Members appeared to think that part of 
the money for which he was responsible 
might be applied. He could hardly 
suppose that hon. Members really 
thought that it could be used in the 
employment of persons to go into a 
Catholic church, desecrating every feel- 
ing of religion, for the purpose of per- 
suading people to the commission of 
crime. He did not know why the hon. 
and gallant Member for Leitrim (Major 
O’Beirne) had supposed that the late 
Government spent any portion of the 
money for electioneering purposes in 
Ireland and several other uses*of that 
kind, and it was quite impossible that 
the present Government could be sup- 
posed to be likely to do so. He would 
add that he did not believe it would 
be safe for the Government to bind itself 
to do away with the Vote. He considered 
that a great responsibility rested upon 
the Government, which personally he 
felt very strongly; and he hoped he 
should be able to keep to his determina- 
tion that, as far as he was concerned, the 
money should never be used in a manner 
which his conscience disapproved. He 
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should be pied if next year at this time 
the state of Ireland should be such that 
he, on behalf of the Irish Government, 
might have it in his power to say they 
could do without the Vote altogether. 
He asked those hon. Members who had 
taken part in that discussion to do all 
they could in Ireland—and their in- 
fluence was great—to prevent any danger 
to law and order, and then if the Go- 
vernment could do without the money 
they would be thankful to dispense with 
it. He could not say, however, that that 
result would occur, and it would bea very 
foolish thing for the Government to give 
an absolute pledge on the subject. They 
were sensible that the application of a 
fund of this kind might very easily be 
abused, and if they were not fully aware 
of that they ought to be. He could pro- 
mise that, as far as he knew, it would be 
used under the very strictest sense of 
responsibility. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR hoped that, 
after the assurance of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, it would not be thought necessary 
to proceed to a division. What was 
chiefly necessary was that the right hon. 
Gentleman should clearly understand the 
charge that was made, not against him 
personally, but against the Irish Ad- 
ministration. The right hon. Gentleman 
asked whether any hon. Members of the 
Committee could suppose that he would 
be guilty of sending an informer into a 
Roman Catholic place of worship, to 
there desecrate the Sacraments, in order 
to get up charges against Irish people ? 
No one suspected the right hon. Gentle- 
man; but it could not be said that other 
persons had not been suspected, and with 
good cause. The persons suspected were 
subordinate officials, who had done things 
which had not come under the Chief 
Secretary’s notice. It was the system 
against which they were fighting, and 
not against particular individuals, espe- 
cially against the present holder of the 
Chief Secretarial Office. The right hon. 
Gentleman had also appealed to the 
Members for Irish constituencies to assist 
him in keeping the Irish people in order, 
and he could assure the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that such appeal would not be 
made in vain to men who were fully 
conscious of the responsibility placed 
upon them. But, at the same time, he 
might be permitted to tell the right hon. 
Gentleman that the responsibility for the 
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peace of the country rested principally 
upon the Government of the day, and 
that, therefore, it was unfair to make an 
attempt to shift the responsibility to the 
Irish Members of Parliament. It was 
in the power of the Government to bring 
in measures which would have the effect 
of restoring the Irish people to a con- 
dition of prosperity, ah so to keep them 
in a state of perfect tranquillity. 

Mr. PARNELL said, it had been his 
intention, following the precedent set in 
the last Parliament, to take two divisions 
against that Vote; but as theright hon, 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had made a statement which ap- 
peared to be generally satisfactory to the 
Committee, he could only say that he 
would not further take up the time of 
the Committee by discussion or divisions, 
If the right hon. Gentleman had only 
favoured the Committee with the state- 
ment he had now made three hours 
earlier, that space of time would have 
been saved. On the whole, it seemed to 
be as difficult to abolish Secret Service 
money as to do away with flogging in 
the Army. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Service Estimates. 


(13.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘That a sum, notexceeding £4,856, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1881, for the Salaries and Ex- 
penses of the Department of the Queen’s and 
Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer in Exchequer, 
Scotland, of certain Officers in Scotland, and 
other Charges formerly on the Hereditary 
Revenue. ”’ 


Sir ANDREW LUSK said, he could 
not let the Vote pass without putting in 
his usual protest against the grant for 
Queen’s Plates. He had always enter- 
tained a hope that as soon as a Liberal 
Government came into power they would 
abolish this grant. Perhaps they had 
not been sufficiently long in power to cut 
off the grant in the present year and he 
would not now press the point further; 
but if it was proposed next year, he 
should certainly move the omission of 
the Vote, which could not, in his view, 
have the effect either of elevating the 
moral tone of the people or of improving 
the breed of horses. He did not object 
to people running horses; but he con- 
tended that if they wanted sport they 
ought to pay for it themselves. [ Cries of 
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“Move!” ] He had not, as already. 








stated, intended to oppose the Vote on 
the present occasion; but as it seemed 
to be wished, he would move to reduce 
the Vote by £218, the sum set down for 
Queen’s Plates in Scotland. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That the Item of £218, for the Queen’s Plates 
and Plate for the Royal Company of Archers, 
be omitted from the petri Vote.’’ — (Sir 
Andrew Lusk.) 


Mr. RAMSAY, in supporting the 
Amendment, contended that the money 
granted did no possible good either in 
improving the breed of horses, or in any 
other way. Races were too often scenes 
of riot and dissipation, which it was not 
desirable to encourage either in Scotland 
or elsewhere. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
had the greatest faith in the good in- 
tentions of the Scotch Members of the 
House; but he was struck with the 
amusing nature of their opposition to 
this Vote. Some five Sessions back they 
succeeded in getting the Vote struck out 
of the Estimates, and, in consequence, it 
was not included in the following Ses- 
sion. Then the Scotch Members ex- 
pressed great dissatisfaction, and suc- 
ceeded not only in having the Vote 
restored, but actually obtained payment 
of the Vote which had, at their own in- 
stance, been struck out in the previous 
Session. It was to be hoped that that 
solemn farce was not to be acted in each 
Session. He was willing to vote with 
the Scotch Members, if they were pre- 
pared to pursue a consistent course, and 
not again put themselves into a ridi- 
culous position. 

Mr. D. M‘LAREN said, the facts 
had not been stated with perfect accuracy 
by the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry). The Vote was struck 
out without a division, but was restored 
at the instance of certain interested 
persons who went behind the backs of 
the Scotch Members to the Treasury, and 
talked the officials over to their way of 
thinking. He denied that Scotch Mem- 
bers as a body had any hand in the 
restoration of the Vote, or the payment 
of the amount which had been struck out 
of the Estimate the year before. He 
felt sure a large majority of the Scotch 
Members and the Scotch people would 
oppose the Vote on its merits; but, as 
far as he was concerned, he was perfectly 
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sick of hearing this question discussed 
year after year in the House. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he thought the question should be 
decided by the wishes of the Scotch 
Members. The Irish Members were 
very strongly in favour of Queen’s 
Plates in Ireland; and, therefore, in his 
opinion, the Scotch Members were equally 
entitled to them, if they chose to have 
them ; the same advantages ought to be 
extended to Scotland as were extended 
to Ireland. He hoped they would be 
allowed to proceed at once to a division. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, he should pro- 
test against the money being given up, 
whilst much larger sums were received 
from the Imperial Treasury for this 
purpose in England and Ireland. He 
should, therefore, support the Vote. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK said, he ob- 
jected to the Scotch Members ruling in 
that House, and to the public money 
being given away in a manner which 
they thought proper. He desired to 
know what meaning was attached to the 
words used by them ‘“‘entitled to Plates?” 
The English Members received no money 
for such a purpose from the Votes. He 
entirely objected to the application of 
the money of the people to racing pur- 
poses in the neighbourhood of such 
places as Prestonpans and Musselburgh, 
where none but old screws ran, that were 
not worth the trouble of going to see. 
This system of taking the money out of 
the public purse was a very bad example, 
and ought not to be supported for a 
moment by hon. Gentlemen in the House 
of Commons. If the Scotch and Irish 
people wanted sport, he was quite willing 
that they should have it as long as they 
paid for it themselves, and did not call 
upon his constituency for the money. 
He intended to divide the Committee 
upon his Motion. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
although he had voted the other day 
against adjourning for the Derby, he had 
thought he might as well go down to 
Epsom and see what it was like. He 
was free to confess that if it were merely 
confined to the racing he should have 
considered the proceedings only exceed- 
ingly silly, but not absolutely obnoxious. 
But he was convinced that the Derby, 
in particular, was a sort of saturnalia in 
gambling, which was incident to all 
classes in the Kingdom, and which vice 





it, in common with other horse races, 
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tended to encourage, particularly in the 
lower ranks of society, where its baneful 
influence was more marked than in any 
other. It was well known how widely 
this vice of gambling upon horse races 
had spread throughout the British Em- 

ire. He knew that the telegraph-wires 
wees this country and India carried 
racing news, and gave rise to an enor- 
mous amount of gambling in the latter 
country. Lotteries had been prohibited 
by law; but, notwithstanding that, under 
the guise of Derby sweepstakes they 
were continued, and enormous sums of 
money were taken from the public every 
year to support what he would call! the 
unhallowed sport of race-gambling. He 
felt himself, for these reasons, bound to 
vote against giving Queen’s Plates to 
Scotland, and to other portions of the 
Kingdom. It was a perfect farce to 
speak of them as an encouragement to 
the breed of horses ; indeed, they had no 
other effect than deterioration in this 
respect; they served no useful purpose 
whatever, but, on the other hand, gave 
rise to and encouraged very harmful 
practices. He should certainly oppose 
the Vote. 

Mayor NOLAN said, it was quite 
clear, from the course which the debate 
had taken, that the Irish Vote for the 
same purpose would be objected to as 
well as the Scotch Vote. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Finsbury (Sir 
Andrew Lusk) had spoken a great deal 
of his constituency paying for the Irish 
and Scotch Plates ; but he expected that 
a great many more people from Finsbury 
attended races than did people in Ire- 
land and Scotland. It was not correct 
to say that the Irish and Scotch did not 
contribute to the amusement of the Eng- 
lish people. The people of both those 
countries certainly did contribute in this 
respect, and the constituents of the hon. 
Baronet received good value for the 
money so paid. The hon. Baronet had 
said that he did not wish to pay for the 
races in Scotland and Ireland; but he 
remembered him also on one occasion to 
have said that the public money should 
be spent on a particular side of one of 
the parks, which was, of course, the side 
which belonged to his constituency. 
Under these circumstances, he thought 
it was rather selfish on the part of the 
hon. Member to say that his consti- 
tuency would not pay for the Irish and 
Scotch Plates. A great deal of the public 
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money contributed by Ireland and Scot- 
land was spent in the Metropolis. In 
the case of the British Museum, for in- 
stance, the sum of £100,000 was contri- 
buted in this way; and he was quite 
sure that the constituents of the hon. 
Baronet derived more advantage from 
that institution than the people who 
found the money. He thought that the 
races in Ireland ought to be protected, 
and that the policy of hon. Members 
should be to continue this payment to 
Scotland. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it would be in the 
recollection of some hon. Members that 
prosecutions frequently took place 
against betting men ; and it was, there- 
fore, obvious that encouragement ought 
not to be given by grants of public 
money for the purpose of horse racing. 
The hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell) had very properly 
said that the breed of horses resulting 
from these races was worthless. 

Masor O’BEIRNE said, he should 
vote for the money being given fer 
Queen’s Plates in Scotland, although he 
disapproved of the manner in which it 
was given. He objected to the Vote 
being given in small sums. If it were 
made in large sums, much greater en- 
couragement would be given. 

An hon. Memser said, he contended 
that this money was very properly ap- 
plied for the benefit of a class of very 
poor people who had scarcely any other 
amusements than what they got from 
those races. They belonged to a class 
unfriended and unrepresented in the 
House of Commons, who, it was true, 
did not go to church for the reason that 
they were not sufficiently educated. He 
thought the Committee could not do 
better than vote the money to benefit 
this class of people. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he observed 
that in this Vote, and in that portion 
affected by the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury (Sir Andrew Lusk), 
there was the sum of £20 designated as 
a prize to be shot for by the Royal 
Company of Archers, the Queen’s Body 
Guard in Scotland, which was composed 
of 500 members, and included almost 
all the landed gentry of Scotland. The 
only money which they received from 
the country was this Vote of £20, to 
provide a prize to be shot for annually; 
and it was the fact that the man fortu- 
nate enough to gain the prize had to 
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make a large addition to the sum voted 
in order to show something which was 
worthy of Her Majesty. He himself 
had had the honour of gaining this 

rize. The money voted was a mere 
Cacniclle to the members of the Queen’s 
Body Guard; but it was esteemed, be- 
cause it was a recognition by the county 
of a venerable Scottish institution. He 
therefore suggested that the sum in 
question should be separated from the 
proposed reduction of the hon. Member 
for Finsbury, and would move an Amend- 
ment to that effect. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: You cannot do 
that now. If the Amendment is with- 
drawn that course can be taken. 

Sir ANDREW LUSK said, he should 
have much pleasure in acceding to the 
request of the hon. Member for Kilmar- 
nock (Mr. Dick-Peddie) by reducing the 
proposed reduction to the sum of £198. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Motion made, and Question put, 

“That the Item of £198, for the Queen’s 
Plates, be omitted from the proposed Vote.”— 
(Sir Andrew Lusk.) 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 50; 
Noes 126: Majority 76.—( Div. List, 
No. 11.) 


Mr. BIGGAR said, he thought that 
he should now be in Order in drawing 
attention to the whole Vote. He knew 
that he could not formally move to omit 
any of the items; but he thought he 
should be justified in asking for some 
explanation with regard to them. The 
first item to which he wished to call at- 
tention was that of £500 a-year to the 
Lyon King at Arms. He supposed that 
was some gentleman connected with 
heraldry, or something of that sort ; but 
he was rather inclined to think that 
people who wished to have a coat of 
arms could bear the expense out of their 
own pockets, and that a Vote of public 
money should not be required for that 
purpose. Then with regard to the item 
for the Bible Board. Now, the Scotch 
were said to be a very religious people, 
and he supposed they were ; but he could 
not help thinking that this Bible Board 
was rather a job. It was a swindle, in 
point of fact. The best explanation of 


its functions which had been given to 
him was, that it was for the purpose of 
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preparing the manuscript of the different 
editions of the Bible. If a writer ona 
newspaper were paid at the same rate 
as the officials on the Bible Board, he 
would earn something extraordinary in 
the way of salary, because it was impos- 
sible to produce more than a very few 
editions of the Bible which was pub- 
lished in Scotland. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that it was not 
in Order to raise the question as a de- 
bate. He thought that the hon. Mem- 
ber was going to put a question. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that up to 1867 the office of the 
Lyon King at Arms was paid by fees ; 
but in that year an Act was passed by 
which the fees were altered to a salary 
which was charged upon the Vote, 
With respect to the duties of the Bible 
Board, he understood that the Secretary 
was responsible for the accuracy of the 
Bibles published in Scotland. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL requested 
an explanation of the item of £97 a-year 
for Her Majesty’slimner—that was, what 
the limner did for the money. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, that as regarded 
the Secretary to the Bible Board, he 
should like to state that in Scotland 
there was free trade in the publication 
of Bibles; but they all had to pass the 
Board. There were very numerous pub- 
lications of the Bible in Scotland; and 
it was not a monopoly as in England. 

Mr. MACDONALD asked how long 
the item of £184 a-year for the histrio- 
grapher was to continue? It was an- 
other of those cases that should be 
dealt with at once by lopping off the 
charge. He noticed that that gentle- 
man was in receipt of a compensation 
allowance of £466 13s. 4d. He under- 
stood, some years ago, that the office was 
only to continue for a time, while certain 
manuscripts were being manipulated by 
Mr. Hill-Burton, and that it was likely 
soon to terminate; but it appeared now 
that it was interminable. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
stated, that in 1830, on the recommen- 
dation of a Select Committee, these 
charges were transferred to the Civil 
Service. 

Mr. D. M‘LAREN said, with regard 
to the compensation allowance, that it 
had only been in existence for two years, 
and was just in the same position as any 
other compensation given to any officer 
in England or Scotland, 
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Mr. THOROLD ROGERS declared 
that there was no monopoly of printing 
the Bible in England. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member was not in Order in discussing 
the general merits of an item previous to 
one upon which the Committee had come 
to a decision. 
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Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(14.) £9,734, to complete the sum for 
the Fishery Board, Scotland. 


Dr. LYONS said, that the Fishery 
interests of Ireland were just now 
in a very languishing condition, and 
he wished to point out some of the 
causes. There was one circumstance of 
great practical importance connected 
with the Fisheries on the West Coast of 
Scotland, and that was the maintenance 
of a Government cutter. There were 
now two Government boats on the coast ; 
the Bittern and the Jackal. It was a 
matter of public notoriety that very 
efficient services had been rendered by 
the commander of the latter vessel and 
the crew under his command. It was 
not very easy to define exactly what 
their functions were ; but he (Dr. Lyons) 
believed they exercised a sort of watch- 
ful care over the great fishing interests 
of the West Coast of Scotland. They 
were of great use in giving information 
to the men engaged in fishing, and in 
regulating and controlling a good many 
of the local disputes, which of neces- 
sity arose when a large number of inde- 
pendent persons were engaged in prose- 
cuting one enterprize. They informed 
the fishermen as to the best periods of 
sailing, the state of the fishing grounds 
at sea, and they gave generally very effi- 
cient help to the fishing population. As 
he had said, the fishing interests of Ire- 
land were in a very languishing con- 
dition ; and he did not believe that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland would find any more 
important duty to undertake than that 
of fostering and encouraging the great 
fishing industry of Ireland. He did not 
wish to oppose the Vote, unless it were 
necessary to put himself in Order by con- 
cluding with a Motion. It was a Vote 
that entirely met with his approval; and 
he could only hope that the noble Lord 
the Secretary to the Treasury would con- 
sider the possibility of instituting some 
similar service in Ireland, where he be- 
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lieved it would do most excellent work 
and would give a great stimulus to the 
coast fishing. It would be of great ad- 
vantage to have one of Her Majesty’s 
ships on the dangerous coasts of the West 
of Ireland, which at present were left un- 
protected. He was sure that hon. Mem- 
bers who represented counties bordering 
on the West Coast of Ireland would sup- 
port what he said. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he thought the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Dublin 
(Dr. Lyons) would be much fortified if he 
had referred tothe sum which was granted 
to Ireland on the same account. The 
sum for Scotland was £13,000, while 
for Ireland it was only £2,853. The 
Scotch Vote included encouragement of 
Fisheries, and repairs of piers along the 
coast, all of which were advantages 
which Ireland did not possess. Now, 
what did the Fishery Board of Ireland 
consist of ? It consisted of an Inspector, 
a clerk, a messenger, and a housekeeper. 
It would really appear that the im- 
portant matter of Irish Fisheries was 
wholly conducted in an office in Dublin 
which had nothing to do with the deep 
sea atall. Hehoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land would be able to tell them that he 
had some measure in hand to deal with 
this subject. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that hon. Members seemed to him 
to be very sanguine as to the results of 
the new Government in Ireland; but he 
would venture to say that: if the Irish 
Fisheries were to be developed they 
would be done much more by the efforts 
of the people themselves than by Go- 
vernment assistance. There was one 
remark, however, which he wished to 
make. They, on that side, had come 
there as rigid professors of economy ; 
but he confessed that his hopes would 
vanish if, every time that one of the 
three countries in the United Kingdom 
obtained a larger sum than the rest, the 
hon. Members who represented the others 
were to insist upon having an equally 
large sum. With regard to all of those 
questions, what they had to consider, first 
of all was, was the money really wanted, 
and not whether another part of the 
Kingdom obtained it. With regard to 
the sum for Scotland, a great part of it 
was in the nature of a loan from the 
Exchequer; and if hon. Members would 
refer to the Estimates they would find 
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that nearly half was repaid to the Ex- 
chequer in another form. 

Cotonet COLTHURST said, he ven- 
tured to support the statement of the 
hon. Member for Dublin (Dr. Lyons) 
with regard to the Irish Fisheries, 
and especially with respect to the ad- 
vantage which the provision of vessels 
like those in Scotland would be in Ire- 
land. In Bantry Bay, particularly, 
there had been a great deal of ill-feeling 
between the trawlers and other fisher- 
men, and it had recently resulted in a 
fight in which life was nearly lost. If 
there had been any authority to settle 
the dispute between the two classes of 
fishermen that would not have occurred. 
Besides that, he must take exception to 
the statements of the noble Lord the 
Secretary to the Treasury—namely, that 
the Fisheries only required the energy 
and industry of the people to develop. 
That was not the case. In the first 
place, there were no piers on that part 
of the Irish Coast. There was hardly a 
pier on the Coast of Cork for a distance 
of 80 or 90 miles. He was himself, 
during the last few days, in a tract of 
country extending over 30 miles of coast 
where there was not a single pier. He, 
therefore, hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land would consider that subject; and 
he might say that there was no surer 
way to relieve the distress on the West 
Coast of Ireland than, first, by making 
a grant in aid of the construction of 
piers, and then by placing a certain sum 
of money at the disposal of the Board of 
Works to lend to the fishermen. 

Mr. MACDONALD said, that none 
would more willingly assist the Irish 
Members in regard to the Fisheries than 
himself; but they must remember that 
the subject before them was the Scotch 
Fishery, and as the Scotch Fishery they 
must deal with it. He wished to call 
attention to a matter he had referred to 
on a former occasion. The Secretary of 
the Board received an additional £300 
a-year as Curator to the National Gal- 
lery of Scotland. Now, it appeared to 
him that there was no office but had 
barnacles and parasites of that kind, 
acting in and holding two offices and 
drawing two salaries. He should like 
to know whether there was any person 
in the City of London who would have, 
in his office, a person who drew his pay, 
and then went away to fill another office 
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in another part of the City? and yet 
that was what was done in every office 
connected with the Government. There 
was also pay and duty pay, all or both 
cunningly devised to fleece the taxpayer, © 
and make him feel happyin being robbed. 
He had a thought to divide the Commit- 
tee on the subject, because there were 
by far too many persons who, by favour 
or some other reason, were able to get 
two situations; while others were not 
able to get even one. He should cer- 
tainly set his face strongly against it, 
with the view of getting not only the 
House, but the country to deal with the 
matter. 

Mr. D. M‘LAREN said, there seemed 
to beanimpression that Scotland was very 
lavishly dealt with. He wished to point 
out that, so far as regarded the Fishery 
grants, Scotland got nothing atall. The 
fees which came in for branding amounted 
to £400 more than the expenses, so that 
Scotland made the Exchequer a present 
of about that amount. With regard to 
the employment of Government vessels, 
it was found that when a large number 
of boats were gathered to one fishing 
ground a great amount of confusion 
ensued, and it was necessary to have 
two small vessels to keep peace among 
them. ‘They were the police of the sea, 
and the cost of maintaining them could 
in no sense be held to be a grant to the 
Scotch Fisheries. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE agreed with the 
hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. Mac- 
donald) as to the undesirability of one 
person holding two offices, but pointed 
out the exceptional nature of the posi- 
tion of the Secretary to the Fishery 
Board. That gentleman was also Cura- 
tor of the National Gallery of Scotland. 
That was a situation which occupied a 
large amount of his time, and he knew 
from his personal knowledge- that that 
gentleman exercised a great deal of care 
in the performance of his duties. It 
would, in his opinion, be very wrong to 
cut down the Vote on account of his 
holding two offices. 

An hon. Memser said, that the last 
time he was on the West Coast of Ire- 
land shoals of herrings appeared off the 
coast, and on asking the peasantry why 
they did not go out to catch them, they 
said that it was because they had neither 
boats nor nets. Now, coming as he did 
from the East Coast of England, where 
the same thing occurred, he wished to 
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point out that the people of Yarmouth 
and Lowestoff never came to the Go- 
vernment to ask to be supplied with 
fishing material. He could not help 
thinking that the people on the West 
Coast of Ireland would do well to imi- 
tate their example. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he regretted 
that the right hon. Member for Mont- 
rose (Mr. Baxter) was absent from the 
Committee, as he would probably have 
proposed a reduction of the Vote, on 
the ground that the grant did nothing 
whatever to help the people to whom it 
was made. He came from the extreme 
West Coast of England, which was cele- 
brated, amongst other things, for the 
catching of fish. The Cornish fisher- 
men not only fished off the coast of 
Cornwall, but also in Irish waters, as 
well as off the Coast of Scotland, where 
they competed with the Scotch fisher- 
men, and he defied his hon. Friend to 
find one single Vote directly or indirectly 
in their aid. His hon. Friend had said 
that the Vote for Harbours and Piers 
was in favour of the Cornish fishermen. 
But they had no such Vote, for the har- 
bours on the Coast of Cornwall were 
built by associations of Cornish men, 
who advanced their own money for the 
purpose. He disputed the valve of the 
Vote as being in any way of use to the 
Scotch Fisheries. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, that 
the hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Courtney) had informed the Committee 
that he came from the West Coast of 
England ; but he had not, at the same 
time, informed them of the great differ- 
ence which existed between the West 
Coast of England and some parts of the 
Scotch Coast. There existed among the 
fishermen of different nationalities a 
natural jealousy and rivalry, and it was 
for that reason absolutely necessary that 
Her Majesty’s cutters should go there 
to preserve order, and to that purpose a 
considerable portion of the present Vote 
was due, which, in his opinion, could 
certainly not be considered to be mis- 
appropriated. He thought that before 
his hon. Friend complained of the pro- 
posal in aid of Scotch fishermen he 
should make himself master of the 
situation. If he would look at the Vote 


he would see that it was in respect of 
one of the most dangerous parts of the 
Coast of Scotland that the money was 
asked for. 
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Mr. E. COLLINS said, he could not 
allow some of the observations which 
had been addressed to the Committee to 
pass without reply from him. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Courtney) had referred to the important 
fisheries in Cornwall, which, as he said, 
although they were not supported by 
State aid, were both extensive and 
flourishing. But there were important 
Fisheries in Ireland which had been de- 
veloped by Irish industry as well as by 
Irish intelligence and money. For in- 
stance, the mackerel fishery at Kinsale 
had obtained a prominence which caused 
it to be regarded as one of the most im- 
portant industries in the country; but 
the reason why the Fisheries of Kinsale 
had obtained that importance within the 
last 10 years was that facilities existed 
there in the way of shelter for the boats, 
that did not exist in other parts of the 
country. He believed that if provision 
were made for harbours and piers on 
various parts of the coast, which stood 
very much in need of them, the same 
amount of industry would be stimulated 
there as had been said to exist among 
the Cornish fishermen. Under these 
circumstances, he appealed to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, in the hope that he would take 
some step in the direction of developing 
that particular industry. 

Sr ANDREW LUSK said, he 
wished to point out that the question 
before the Committee related to the 
Scotch Fisheries, and that a certain 
amount of money was asked to be de- 
voted to that purpose. He agreed that 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren) had clearly shown that the 
Scotch Fisheries paid their own cost in 
this respect. The cutters referred to in 
the Estimates were actually the police of 
the sea, in those parts to which they were 
sent, where they also were employed for 
Revenue purposes ; and it would be just 
as reasonable on the part of hon. Mem- 
bers to object to vote a sum required for 
the Coastguard as to object to the money 
required for these vessels. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that the hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) was 
in the position of a man who had dined 
heartily at another person’s expense, and 
who felt that he was entirely independent 
of any further assistance, and that he 
could face the evils of the world with 
confidence, But in Scotland and Ireland 
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the people had not the same advantage. 
The hon. Member for Liskeard had said 
that it was to the spirited independence 
and industry of the Cornish fishermen 
that their advantageous position was 
due. Now, if the hon. Member would 
go round the South Coast of England and 
count the number of piers and harbours 
that had been formed by State assistance, 
he would see the enormous disproportion 
which existed as regarded the condition 
of the South Coast of England and the 
Scotch Coast as compared with the West 
Coast of Ireland. The hon. Member 
must also bear in mind that the Cornish 
fishermen carried on their trade in, com- 
paratively speaking, inland waters, 
where they had not to face the Atlantic 
rollers as did the Irish fishermen. Of 
course, they were not entitled to discuss 
the state of the Irish Fisheries upon a 
Scotch Vote; but if the hon. Member 
only knew what injustice he was doing 
to the Irish fishermen, he (Mr. Parnell) 
was sure that he would be one of the first 
to wish unsaid what he had uttered. It 
had been pointed out that his consti- 
tuents were doing their best to develop 
the fishery on the West Ooast of Ireland, 
where a number of boatowners were tak- 
ing advantage of the only harbour which 
existed along that coast for affording 
shelter to the boats. It was exceedingly 
probable that a somewhat similar state 
of affairs existed with regard to Scot- 
land. There was asaying in that House 
that the Scotch had been very much 
petted, and that their Members had 
always been able to get as much money 
as they required for their own purposes 
from the Imperial Exchequer. That 
might be so or not; but it was not 
likely that the people of Scotland had 
received the same amount of assistance 
for their fisheries as had been received 
by the people of England. If the Irish 
people had the control of their own re- 
sources over their land and water, and 
over their own county affairs, they would 
never come to this country for a single 
penny. They would be then able to do 
that which the Government now refused 
to do for them, and which they also re- 
fused to allow them to do for themselves. 
He thought it unfair for the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard, as one who had opposed 
a centralized system of industries which 
had crushed trade in Ireland, and had 
materially injured Scotland, to draw 
comparisons of this kind, and to exhibit 
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the fishermen of Ireland and Scotland in 
so disadvantageous a light. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he 
thought it would be of advantage 
to the Committee if the discussion 
of the Vote were confined to its object 
—namely, the sum in aid of the Scotch 
Fisheries. His reason for hoping 
they would be allowed to discuss the 
Vote upon its real merits was, that he 
did not wish to prejudice, prejudge, or 
anticipate the discussion which must 
come on when the Vote in aid of the 
Irish Fisheries was reached. His hon. 
Friend had said that a Supplementary 
Vote would be required in the course of 
a year for that purpose; and in order 
that it should be made use of as speedily 
as possible, it would be his duty to in- 
troduce a clause into the Bill which was 
about to be brought forward. He could 
not, therefore, help feeling that a dis- 
cussion of the kind which was taking 
place with regard to the Irish Fisheries, 
without having the actual Vote before 
them, was more likely to do harm than 
good to the passing of the Bill. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) had im- 
puted to him opinions which he did not 
hold, and had charged him with leaving 
out of sight two facts—first, that Cornish 
fishermen were not exposed to the 
Atlantic rollers; and, secondly, that 
they were possessed of harbours or piers 
constructed with public money. With 
regard to the first statement, he should 
like to see the hon. Member in a 
mackerel boat off the Land’s End. 

Mr. CALLAN rose to Order. A few 
moments ago the hon. Member for Kin- 
sale (Mr. Collins) had been called to 
Order for discussing Irish Fisheries upon 
this Vote ; he begged to ask whether the 
hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) 
was in Order in discussing Atlantic rollers 
breaking on the shores of Cornwall ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he had al- 
ready drawn attention to the fact that 
the discussion had travelled considerably 
beyond the Vote before the Committee, 
to which he requested hon. Members to 
confine themselves. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he had en- 
deavoured to prove that the Vote for 
the Scotch Fisheries was totally unneces- 
sary, on the ground that the English 
Fisheries flourished without any similar 
assistance. There was no single harbour 
in Cornwall constructed with public 
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money; while the harbour of Plymouth 
was constructed for the use of Her 
Majesty’s Navy. 

Mr. PARNELL said, what he had 
stated was, that a large number of 
harbours on the South Coast of England 
had been constructed with public money. 
He had not said that there were any 
harbours in Cornwall constructed in the 
same way; but it was obvious that a 
fisherman who put out from a bad har- 
bour, knowing that he had a good one 
to run into, was in a different position to 
the fisherman on the Scotch Coast, who 
knew that he had no such harbour to 
make use of. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he wished to 
pin the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) to the last words he had made 
use of—namely, ‘‘ petted Cornwall.” 

Mr. WILLIAMSON regretted that so 
much time had been wasted by Irish 
and English Members who did not ap- 
pear to understand the question of 
Scotch Fisheries. The sum in question 
was for expenses connected with the 
branding of herrings, the catching of 
which was the principal element in the 
Scotch Fisheries. On the other hand, 
the Fisheries of Cornwall were almost 
confined to the catching of pilchards. 
If the expenses connected with the 
Revenue cutters were taken into account, 
hon. Members would see that, practically, 
the Scotch Fisheries had no assistance 
from the English Treasury. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
did not think that any Scotch Member 
had sufficiently repudiated the idea that 
the Scotch people wanted, or would 
accept, any fostering or coddling from 
the British Treasury. It had been 
clearly shown that the branding of the 
herrings did not cost the country a single 
farthing. He was sure that the South 
Ooast of Cornwall as well as the South 
and East Coast of England were pro- 
tected by Her Majesty’s ships just as 
much as any part of the Scotch Coast. 
It was, therefore, not a special advan- 
tage given to Scotland in this respect. 
The sum of £3,000 referred to had been 
for many years expended on two har- 
bours of refuge— namely, Wick and 
Anstruther, and were for the purpose 
of saving life, and, consequently, strictly 
analogous to the harbours of Holyhead, 
Devonport, and Plymouth. 

Mr. SEXTON remarked, that the dif- 
ference in the treatment of Ireland and 
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Scotland in this matter was not excep- 
tional; but it was a type of what had 
invariably happened since this Assembly 
first took upon itself the paternal care of 
the affairs of Ireland. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man’s remarks have no connection with 
the object of the Vote. The Question 
before the Committee is— 

‘¢ That a sum,not exceeding £9,734, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1881, for the Salaries and Expenses 
of the Fishery Board, Scotland.” 


The hon. Member must confine his re- 
marks to the Question before the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SEXTON asked if he would be 
in Order in concluding his remarks in 
regard to the Scotch Fisheries ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: If the hon. Gen-. 
tleman has any remark to make upon 
the subject-matter of this Vote the Com- 
mittee will be glad to hear him. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the Scotch Fish- 
eries had received, since the Union, 
from Imperial grants a sum that was 
£1,250,000 in excess of the sum received 
by the Irish Fisheries. It appeared 
from the Reports of the hon. Member 
who now represented the County of 
Waterford (Mr. Blake), and who was 
formerly Inspector of Irish Fisheries. 
But the Inspectors had, again and again, 
appealed in vain to the Government to 
save the Irish Fisheries from decay—— 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man is not in Order in discussing the 
Irish Fisheries on a Scotch Vote. I must 
again remind him that the Question be- 
fore the Committee is— 

“‘ That a sum, not exceeding £9,734, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1881, for the Salaries and Expenses 
of the Fishery Board, Scotland.”’ 


Vote agreed to. 


(15.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, ; 

“That a sum, not exceeding £4,391, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1881, for the Salaries 
a ahaa of the Board of Lunacy in Scot- 
land.”’ 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR wished 
to point out to the Committee that they 
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were under a considerable disadvantage 
in discussing these Estimates from the 
fact that the Committee of Public 
Accounts had not reported upon the 
accounts that year. Generally, by that 
period of the Session, the 1st Report of 
the Public Accounts Committee, at any 
rate, was in the hands of hon. Members ; 
but this year, in consequence, he pre- 
sumed, of the Dissolution, the only Re- 

ort which had been furnished to hon. 
Boaibive by the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee was one which stated in lump 
sums the amounts which were intended 
to be included in the Estimates. The 
Committee had no other Report before 
them whatever, and the consequence was 
that they were not able to estimate in any 
way the reasonableness of the demands 
now made upon them, and were really 
left very much in doubt as to the proper 
course they ought to take. Under these 
circumstances, he would move that the 
Chairman report Progress and ask leave 
to sit again, in order that the Committee, 
before continuing the consideration of 
the Estimates, might be furnished with a 
further Report from the Public Accounts 
Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.””—( Mr. 
Arthur O° Connor.) 


Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
quite agreed with the hon. Member that 
it would be more convenient if the Re- 
port of the Public Accounts Committee 
were presented before Supply was taken ; 
but if the hon. Member proposed that 
no more Votes in Supply should be 
taken until the Committee on Public 
Accounts had reported, the Committee 
must be prepared to wait until the end 
of the year. He hoped, therefore, that 
the hon. Member would not persist in 
his Motion to report Progress. He 
(Lord Frederick Cavendish) intended to 
move to report Progress himself before 
long; but it would be much more con- 
venient to the Committee if, before 
doing so, they were able to finish the 
Scotch Votes. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked, if 
the Committee was to understand that the 
Government did not propose to take 
anything beyond the Scotch Votes in 
Class II. that night ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that was so. 
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Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR intimated 
that in that case he would not press the 
Motion for reporting Progress. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(16.) £4,694, to complete the sum for 
the Registrar General’s Office, Scotland. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he did not see 
in connection with this Vote any item 
for the expenses of the Census in Scot- 
land. He thought the Vote ought to 
include that item. It would be most 
undesirableto have Supplementary Votes 
brought in hereafter for expenses which 
could be as well foreseen now as at any 
other time, and which, in his opinion, 
ought to be included in the Vote. He 
wished also to be informed when it was 
probable that the Census Bill would be 
introduced ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
explained, that no provision was made 
in the present Vote for the expenses of 
taking the Census, because, in the opi- 
nion of the Registrar General for Scot- 
land, no portion of the expenditure would 
be necessary in the present year. The 
expense of the Census would be included 
in the Estimates for the year 1881. He 
believed that the Census Bills were being 
prepared as quickly as possible. 


Vote agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £14,048, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1881, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Board of Supervision for 
Relief of the Poor and for Expenses under the 
Public Health and Vaccination Acts, including 
certain Grants in Aid of Local Taxation in 
Scotland.” : 


Mr. RAMSAY said, the attention of 
the Committee last evening was directed 
to this Vote; and it was then suggested 
that full information would be given in 
reference to it at a later stage, when tho 
Estimate came regularly before the Com- 
mittee. The sum which had been paid 
for many years for medical relief in 
Scotland was £10,000 per annum; and 
the Scotch Representatives had com- 
plained on more than one occasion that 
that sum was quite inadequate compared 
with the sums voted for similar purposes 


in England. The mode in which he 
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understood that the grant was allocated 
in England ‘was that the Local Go- 
vernment Board, having control over 
the whole Administration, should pay 
one half of the expenses or salaries of 
every medical officer appointed ; but the 
sole control was continued as to the 
number of officers to be appointed in 
connection with the several Unions. 
The Local Government Board also re- 
tained the power of approving of each 
medical officer appointed, and of pre- 
venting his dismissal without their con- 
sent. The same course was not fol- 
lowed in Scotland. The system in Scot- 
land was that this sum of £10,000 was 
distributed among the several parishes 
in Scotland by the Board of Supervi- 
sion, much in the same way as the 
sums were allocated in this country, 
but not in the same proportion. The 
sums received by the parishes in Scot- 
land were very small indeed compared 
with the sums voted to the Boards of 
Guardians in England. No doubt, the 
circumstances of Scotland were dissimilar 
from those of England, and it would be 
impossible to apply the same practice to 
both countries. Many of the parishes in 
Scotland exceeded in area the great ma- 
jority of the Unions in England. In 
England there were 15,000 parishes, al- 
though the population of the country 
was only six or seven times as large as 
that of Scotland. There were only about 
900 parishes altogether in Scotland. 
Many of the Scotch parishes exceeded 
the area of the majority of Unions in 
England ; and to apply the same rule 
to every single parish as was applied 
to the English Unions would lead to an 
amount of centralization of power in 
the Board of Supervision that the people 
of Scotland would dislike very much, 
and which, he thought, would be highly 
inexpedient, unless it was desired by 
this Government to centralize the whole 
working of the Poor Law system and de- 
prive the people of Scotland of every- 
thing they now enjoyed in the shape 
of local self-government. Even if this 
should be the will of Parliament, he 
should be sorry to see local self- 
government wholly superseded by the 
central Government. Yet it was now 
sought that this grant should be de- 
endent upon the acceptance by Scot- 
and of some regulations which might 
be suitable in England, but which were 
certainly not suitable to the circum- 
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stances of Scotland. Seeing that the 
money granted was not given to any 
parish that did not conform to the re- 
gulations laid down by the Board of 
Supervision, and that no parish would 
get a share of the £10,000 which did 
not comply with them, it appeared 
to him that it would be quite suffi- 
cient to secure the Treasury against 
imposition, or against the wrong and 
improper application of any part of the 
grant, that they should lay down definite 
rules for the distribution of the money, 
and that those rules should be adhered 
to. Ifa parish declined to adhere to 
the regulations, then it should be re- 
quired to withdraw the grant in the 
same way that a withdrawal was now 
made from a school board in conse- 
quence of non-compliance with the re- 
gulations of the Department. In that 
case, wherever there was a failure to 
comply with the regulations, the grant 
would beat once withdrawn. He thought 
the Scotch Members were entitled to 
expect that the noble Lord below him 
the Financial Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (Lord Frederick Cavendish), or 
some one of Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
would be prepared to state that if 
not on the present occasion, at any 
rate on an early day, the claims of Scot- 
land to a further grant in aid of the 
local taxation for the relief of the poor 
should be conceded to them. He did 
not consider it necessary that he should 
detain the Committee with many re- 
marks; he did not approve of these 
grants himself, and he should be quite 
content to see them do away altogether 
with all grants in aid of any local pur- 
poses whatever; because he believed 
that local supervision was much superior 
to centralization, and that it would be 
far better for the Scotch Members to 
secure local administration and inde- 
pendence from central control than to © 
have State aid and centralized adminis- 
tration. He was satisfied that the evils 
would be far less than the evils which 
would arise from an attempt to centralize 
the local government of the country in 
the hands of any State Department. He, 
therefore, trusted that the noble Lord 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
or some other Member of Her Majesty’s 
Government, would be able to give the 
Committee an assurance that the claims 
of Scotland to which he had referred, 
or the propriety of doing away with 
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these grants altogether, would be taken 
into serious consideration before the 
Committee was again asked to vote this 
particular sum. He had nothing what- 
ever to say against the administration 
of the Board of Supervision. The 
people of Scotland were satisfied with 
their administration. They carried out 
the law in a judicious manner; but 
there was a natural desire on the 
part of all officials in every Depart- 
ment to increase the power and in- 
fluence of the Department, and to de- 
precate anything in the nature of local 
self-government, no matter how much 
better the welfare of a particular dis- 
trict would be secured by the adminis- 
tration of persons who were better able 
to judge of the wants and necessities of 
a locality than any set of officials. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, he did 
not propose to follow the hon. Member 
for the Falkirk Burghs (Mr. Ramsay), 
who had just addressed the Committee, 
in the statements he had made. He did 
not think there was any advantage to be 
obtained in going again over all the 
arguments in favour of increasing the 
medical grant and of local self-govern- 
ment, because they had already been re- 
peated so often; but if he might make a 
suggestion to his noble Friend the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, he would 
say this :—‘‘ Let us vote the proposed 
sum of £10,000 to-night towards the 
medical relief of Scotland, and leave the 
question of what is necessary to be done 
further for consideration hereafter in 
the Supplementary Estimates.” It was 
agreed on all hands that the sum the 
Committee were asked to vote was wholly 
inadequate to meet the existing wants 
of Scotland, although Scotland was as 
much entitled to assistance in regard to 
medical relief as any other part of the 
country. What he would suggest was 
that they should take the Vote to-night 
as an instalment, and that the Govern- 
ment should bring in a Bill towards 
the end of the Session dealing with the 
whole question. He hoped the noble 
Lord the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury would be able to give the 
Committee some assurance that the 
question would be dealt with in the 
way in which all the Scotch Members 
wished, and that in the Supplementary 
Estimates a further sum would be 
voted towards the medical relief of 
Scotland. 


{May 28, 1880} 
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Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said that, so far as he understood the 
complaint of the hon. Member for the 
Falkirk Burghs(Mr. Ramsay), it was that 
the Scotch people did not receive a fair 
share of the grant made by Parliament 
in aid of the local rates. The hon. Mem- 
ber wished either for an increased grant, 
or for an alteration of the system by get- 
ting rid of these grants altogether. Now, 
the question of local taxation both in 
England and Scotland was a very wide 
one, that would require careful and ma- 
ture consideration. It was quite evident 
that it could not be dealt with in the 
present year. The only promise he was 
able to make at present was that, be- 
fore the Estimates were brought forward 
next year, this subject should receive 
careful consideration with a view to 
placing it on a proper footing. 

Dr. CAMERON said, the subject was 
one on which they had received that 
kind of satisfactory assurance so often 
that they were beginning to lose all 
faith in it. He thought the most prac- 
tical way of dealing with the question 
would be to postpone the Vote until the 
noble Lord the Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury might have an opportunity 
of making himself acquainted with the 
real bearings of the case. He did not 
care two straws whether they did away 
with the system of grants in aid alto- 
gether, or whether they equalized them 
in different parts of the Kingdom; 
but he did protest against having 
a high grant in aid in England, 
while they received only one half, 
or even much less in proportion, 
in Scotland. This medical relief grant 
had, in point of fact, been held forth to 
the people of Scotland year after year 
asa bribe, in order to induce them to 
accept an unsatisfactory Poor Law 
Amendment Bill. Year after year Bills 
were introduced embodying this princi- 
ple, which was nothing more than a bribe 
by which it was hoped to induce the 
House to accept the measure. He must 
say that he did not altogether agree with 
the hon. Member for the Falkirk Burghs 
(Mr. Ramsay). Last year he (Dr. 
Cameron) suggested to Her Majesty’s 
Government that they might fairly meet 
the question by introducing a short mea- 
sure offering to Scotland a grant in aid 
on equal terms with England, or rather 
on precisely the same terms accorded in 
England. The Government met that 
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roposition fairly, and introduced a Bill ; 
But some hon. Members opposed it, and 
the consequence was that the measure 
fell through. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Falkirk Burghs had now 
expressed his views upon the matter. 
His hon. Friend objected to the principle 
of centralization, and to the central con- 
trol which the Government proposition 
of last year involved. He (Dr. Cameron) 
had no doubt that if the Government 
would allow the people of Scotland to 
have what they were entitled to, they 
would be able to convince the Govern- 
ment that the money was applied in the 
most advantageous manner. Of course, 
that proposition could not be gone into 
that evening upon the present Vote ; and 
he would, therefore, suggest that the 
noble Lord the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury should postpone the Vote. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
must really ask his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) to con- 
sider whether the proposal he made was 
at all a practicable way of dealing with 
the question. The suggestion now made, 
so far as he understood it, was that Scot- 
land should be placed on the same foot- 
ing as England; that they should receive 
an additional grant for medical relief, on 
the condition that all the appointments 
were approved by the Board of Super- 
vision, due regard being had to the na- 
ture and extent of each district. Did his 
hon. Friend think that a large measure 
of that sort could receive due care and 
consideration at the hands of the Govern- 
ment in the short remaining period of 
the present Session? Another sugges- 
tion was made that the Government 
should put an end to the system of 
grants in aid altogether. He thought 
the Committee would see that it was im- 
possible to deal with these questions in 
the present year; and, therefore, if he 
were to consent to postpone the Vote on 
the understanding that he hoped to be 
able to deal with the question, he would 
only be misleading the Committee. He 
thought that he had done all that he 
could be expected to do by promising 
that the subject should receive the fullest 
and most careful consideration before 
the Estimates were brought forward 
next year. 

Mr. D. M‘LAREN could not at pre- 
sent altogether accept the principle laid 
down that grants in aid of every kind 
should be done away with altogether. He 
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preferred, for the present discussion, the 
alternative that the grants should be 
equalized. What Scotland desired was 
equal justice with England. She asked for 
no kind of favour whatever. There were 
enormous discrepancies in the present 
system of administering these grants. He 
was not going to discuss the question in 
its entirety; but he simply wished to 
point out that the Committee would see 
in the Estimates for England grants 
in aid which amounted, on the whole, 
to £338,000, while Scotland received 
£10,000 only. Yet Scotland paid a 
seventh part of the Revenue paid by 
England. Why, then, should England, 
paying only seven times as much, get 33 
times more than Scotland in the shape of 
grants in aid of its local taxes? Very 
fair promises had been made to the 
people of Scotland for several years past. 
About four years ago a large deputation 
waited upon the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who distinctly promised to 
consider the question, and to afford relief. 
He thought the time for repeating such 
promises had now passed, and the people 
of Scotland were entitled to expect at the 
hands of Her Majesty’s Government 
something in the shape of a performance 
of promises. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL was very 
much afraid that his hon. Friend the 
Member for the Falkirk Burghs (Mr. 
Ramsay) was only dragging a red flag 
in the path of the Committee in suggest- 
ing that grants in aid should be done 
away with altogether. The noble Lord 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
was right in saying that that was not a 
question within the range of practical 
politics at present; but he (Sir George 
Campbell) did not see that there could 
be any practical difficulty in carrying 
out now that which had been promised 
for many years—namely, the giving of 
grants to Scotland on the same scale as 
those which were given to England. 
Personally, he did not see why the ad- 
ministrative question should be mixed 
up with the financial question as had 
been thecase. He agreed with the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) that 
there was no reason why the Scotch 
Members should not insist upon having 
justice done to Scotland in regard to 
this question. He must say that he was 
much pained by the way in which Scot- 
land was invariably treated, whichever 
Government happened to be in power. 
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The treatment of Scotland formed a 

ainful contrast to the treatment of 
other parts of the Kingdom. When, 
the other night, the question was dis- 
cussed, perhaps a little prematurely, 
there did appear to him to be a pain- 
ful contrast. The Scotch Members not 
only failed to get a fair amount of hope 
or promise in the matter, but they 
hardly received a civil answer to their 
complaints. No Member of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government seemed to know 
anything about the Scotch Vote, al- 
though this was a very important ques- 
tion, one in which intense interest existed 
in Scotland, and one which had been 
pressed on the House year after year. 
But when an hon. Member from Ire- 
land, now sitting on the opposite side 
of the House, rose to raise a much less 
important question in regard to Ire- 
land, and upon which less local feeling 
existed, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Ohief Secretary for Ireland was profuse 
in promises. Theright hon. Gentleman 
distinctly promised that the Irish griey- 
ance should be fully and amply con- 
sidered in the present Session of Parlia- 
ment, and that if there was the injustice 
complained of it should be remedied. 
When that was the case, it did seem to 
him monstrous that the same amount of 
justice should not be done to Scotland in 
the present Session of Parliament. He 
could not help feeling that the people of 
Scotland were not fairly treated in the 
matter ; and the treatment they met with 
certainly did suggest the necessity of 
having some Member of the Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons who 
should especially represent Scotland. 
He would not go the length of saying 
that the Representative of Scotland 
should be a Secretary of State; but he 
was strongly of opinion that there ought 
to be some Member of Her Majesty’s 
Government who should make himself 
responsible for Scotch affairs, and should 
be capable of answering the complaints 
of the Scotch Members. He fully 
agreed with the proposal of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron) that the Vote should be post- 
poned ; and he therefore begged leave to 
move that it be postponed, in order to 
afford Her Majesty’s Government an op- 
portunity of fully considering the subject. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber cannot move that the Vote be post- 
poned, 
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Dr. CAMERON said, he would move 
that the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again. He took 
that course from no spirit of opposition. 
He was perfectly certain that the noble 
Lord the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury did not understand the ques- 
tion, or he would see that the Scotch 
Members were only raising a very fair 
claim, and that they were bound to make 
a firm stand in consequence of the hope 
deferred which had made their heart 
sick for many years. The noble Lord 
told them there was not time to pass a 
measure on the subject this Session. The 
whole of the matter was now before the 
Committee. The Bill he had already 
referred to was not introduced until a 
much later period of the Session last 
year; and although, owing to an unfor- 
tunate misunderstanding among the 
Scotch Members, it did not become law, 
it was certain if the matter was taken in 
hand now that a couple of weeks would 
suffice to dispose of it. At any rate, if 
that were not the case, and there should 
happen to be a disagreement among the 
Scotch Members as to the terms of the 
measure, the Government would then 
have the best excuse for doing nothing 
in the matter, and no one need be afraid 
that they would hesitate to avail them- 
selves of that excuse. He thought that 
he might, without any lack of charity, 
say of the late Government that they 
were pleased to find that there was a 
disagreement among the Scotch Mem- 
bers, as it enabled them to keep the 
money in their pocket. For the pur- 
pose of giving to the Government an 
opportunity of re-considering the whole 
matter, he would move that the Chair- 
man do report Progress, and ask leave 
to sit again. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” —(Dr. 
Cameron.) 


Mr. RAMSAY said, that his conten- 
tion was that so long as these grants 
were given, it was only just that Scot- 
land should be placed in the same posi- 
tion with regard to them as the other 
two divisions of the United Kingdom. 
He had no desire to protract the discus- 
sion, and if there were any prospect of 
the Government coming to a conclusion 
satisfactory to the Scotch Members he 
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wise, he should feel it his duty to sup- 
port the Motion to report Progress. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that he thought 
Scotch Members were somewhat to 
blame for the position in which this 
matter now stood. A great deal had 
been said with regard to the grants in 
aid of medical relief in England. It 
was well known that the grants in aid 
of medical relief in England were given 
on certain conditions, which were that 
the local authorities should submit 
the medical appointments and salaries 
to the approval of the Local Government 
Board. The Scottish people had never 
agreed to that condition; but if they 
really wanted the grant they must 
take it on the same conditions as 
those upon which it was accepted in 
England. It was unfair both to the late 
and the present Government to say that 
they had not treated Scotland in the 
same way as England. Scotland must 
see that she had no right to receive the 
money except on the same conditions as 
it was received in England and Ireland. 
When those conditions were accepted, 
Scotland would, no doubt, receive the 

ant. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, that 
the noble Lord the Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury did not seem to under- 
stand the question. He thought that 
more time ought to be given the Go- 
vernment for considering the matter ; 
and, therefore, he had great pleasure in 
supporting the Motion to report Pro- 

Tess. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, that 
he remembered with pleasure the many 
occasions on which Scotch Members had 
lent their assistance to Irishmen on Irish 
questions. He thought, therefore, that 
the legitimate grievances of Scotchmen 
should be treated in a like spirit by Irish 
Members. The question now in dispute 
was in regard to medical relief in Scot- 
land, and it seemed to him that there 
could be no question which more affected 
the Scotch nation than this. The hon. 
Member for Oldham (Mr. Hibbert) had 
not convinced him that the proposition 
for adjournment made by Scotch Mem- 
bers was at all unreasonable; and he 
should, therefore, give it his support. 

Mr. D. M‘LAREN said, he was 
surprised that the hon. Member for 
Oldham (Mr. Hibbert) should treat the 
question in the manner he had done. 
Scotch Members were willing to have 
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proper legislation on this question; but 
they objected to its being treated in the 
manner it had been. When a Bill was 
brought in by the late Secretary of State 
for the Home Department with reference 
to that question, they were told by him 
that there was not time to discuss the 
Bill, and that they must either accept 
the measure proposed in its entirety, or 
have no Bill at all. The hon. Member 
for Oldham said that the Scotch people 
must accept this grant on the same terms 
as the English people. But he main- 
tained that, under existing conditions, 
the terms were not the same, and could 
not be the same. In the case of England, 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Poor Law Board and the Secre- 
tary held seats in that House, and it was 
open to any hon. Member to question 
them upon any matter that he might 
think fit. Butin Scotland, instead of the 
Poor Law Board being represented in that 
House, they had a secret conclave called 
the Board of Supervision. It was merely 
a nominal Board, which, practically, con- 
sisted of one man, the Chairman, with a 
Secretary, and when any grievance arose 
there was no mode of obtaining an an- 
swer to itin that House. It was not right 
that the Scotch Poor Law Guardians 
should have taken away from them the 
power to remove an incompetent medical 
man without the consent of this Board 
of Supervision—that was, of one man 
sitting in Edinburgh, as was proposed 
by the Bill of last year. Then, again, 
it was probable that if placed under 
Government control the expenses would 
be much greater than they were now 
under local authority. In all proba- 
bility, when part of the salaries were 
paid out of the Consolidated Fund, the 
expense to the ratepayers would be 
greater than at present, when the whole 
charge was defrayed from the rates. 
Government supervision led to extra- 
vagance, and the ultimate result to the 
ratepayers of the control being taken 
away from the local authorities would 
be increased expense. It was, therefore, 
impossible, under the present circum- 
stances, to place Scotland under the same 
conditions as England. 

Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL said, they 
were perfectly willing to accept the grant 
upon the same conditions as England 
with regard to the financial part of the 
matter, but not with regard to the ad- 
ministrative part. He thought that they 
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were right in asking for a postponement 
of the Vote, on the ground that no Mem- 
ber of the Government was sufficiently 
informed upon this subject. No occu- 
pant of the Treasury Bench seemed to 
be in a position to understand this mat- 
ter; and he considered that the Vote 
should be postponed until Her Majesty’s 
Government had informed themselves 
upon it. They only asked to be placed 
on an equality with England, and the 
matter could not be finally disposed of 
until some Member of Her Majesty’s 
Government had fully considered it. 
Lorv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that he had no objection to the 
postponement of the Vote; but, by so 
doing, he must not be understood as 
yielding in any degree to the contention 
of the Scotch Members. Hon. Members 
who occupied seats in the last Parlia- 
ment would remember that the hon. 
Baronet who lately occupied the position 
that he had the honour to hold (Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) made his argu- 
ment upon this matter as simple as pos- 
sible. He simply said that the circum- 
stances of English and Scotch people 
were alike, and that the same advances 
could not be made to Scotland, unless 
the conditions on which it received them 
were the same as those of England. It 
was said by hon. Members that the 
Board of Supervision in Scotland held a 
different position from the Local Go- 
vernment Board in England, ‘That 
might, or might not, be the case; but it 
was obvious that this question was sur- 
rounded with difficulties. As hon. Mem- 
bers seemed to prefer it, he was willing 
to agree to a postponement of the Vote. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next; 


Committee also report Progress, to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


MERCHANT SEAMEN (PAYMENT OF 
WAGES) BILL—[Br1 119.] 
(Mr. Ashley, Mr. Chamberlain.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, that 
the Bill which he was about to ask the 
House to read a second time was one of 
very small dimensions ; but he ventured 
to think that, if passed, it would confer 
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very great benefit upon a large number 
of the community. Their merchant sea- 
men were exposed to great evils and 
temptations at two constantly recurring 
periods in their career. The first period 
was when the sailor started on his 
voyage and received an advance note; 
the second period was when he came 
back from his voyage and received the 
accumulated earnings which were then 
due to him. This Bill had for its object 
the emancipation of the seamen from the 
entanglements and difficulties by which 
he was beset owing to the growth of bad 
habits and customs, and to restore to 
him his natural freedom of action. One 
way to attain this was by abolishing the 
present form of the advance note. Con- 
sidering that there were so many new 
Members in the House who might not 
be familiar with this subject, he would 
explain what an advance note was. An 
advance note was a conditional order 
given by the shipowner or his agent 
directing the payment of a certain sum 
of money—generally about a month’s 
wages—in advance to the seaman or his 
order, the condition being that the sea- 
man should have gone to sea in a par- 
ticular ship. The result of that form 
of the advance note was that no- 
body would cash it, except a peculiar 
class of persons who were ready to take 
the risk incident to the transaction— 
namely, the crimps. In 99 cases out of 
100 the seaman could get no value for 
the advance note, except from the 
crimps, who only cashed it at an enor- 
mous discount. Another effect of this 
arrangement was that the crimp had a 
direct interest in keeping his eye on the 
seaman, so that he might not go from 
his bargain, but should get on board his 
ship in proper time. The only way the 
crimp had of securing that was by de- 
bauchery ; therefore the crimp kept the 
seaman in a state of continual de- 
bauchery until the ship-sailed, when he 
put him on board. But the evil did not 
stop there, for by putting the seaman on 
board in a state of intoxication the 
safety of the ship and the lives of all the 
crew were in danger. Then, again, no 
sooner did the sailor waken from his 
drunken bout, and become aware of the 
way in which he had been treated by 
the crimp, and of the manner in which 
he had been deprived of his natural 
liberty, than he took the first oppor- 
tunity of paying off the crimp by desert- 


















ing as soon as he possibly could. By 
that means the crimp was defrauded of 
his money, the advance note being 
rendered valueless. The public and 
the shipowners had a direct interest 
in this question, because the lives and 
the property on board the vessel were 
endangered by the sailors coming on 
board in a state of drunkenness. The 
system of advance notes had been 
universally condemned -by all the Com- 
missions and Committees which had 
inquired into the subject, from that 
which sat five or six years ago down to 
the Committee of the year before last, 
of which he had the honour to be a 
Member. ‘The system had met with 
universal condemnation, both in the 
interest of the shipowners as of every- 
one else. He would now proceed to deal 
with such objections as had been raised 
to the abolition of the advance note. It 
was said that its abolition would lead to 
the truck system. The ostensible reason 
for the advance note being given was 
to enable the seaman to pay for his 
outfit, and it was said by many ship- 
owners that if the seaman did not 
have the advance note, he would not 
be able to pay for the clothes he 
required, and that the captain of his 
ship would be obliged to provide him 
with them. But this would not be 
the truck system. That system was one 
whereby a workman was compulsorily 
made always to take a certain portion 
of his wages in kind. But even if the 
results anticipated did constitute the 
truck system, it would be only what went 
on at present. Experience proved that, 
so far from seamen providing themselves 
with clothes with the advance note, very 
few did do so. Another favourite con- 
tention was that the abolition of the 
advance note would interfere with free- 
dom of contract. He (Mr. Evelyn Ash- 
ley) did not think that they interfered 
with freedom of contract, because they 
did not interfere with an advance, but 
only with the form by which that advance 
was now made, which they said was 
demoralizing and unfair to the sailor. 
If hon. Members would look into the 
matter, they would see that the contract 
under the advance note was not properly 
one between the shipowner and the 
sailor, but between the shipowner and a 
third party—namely, the crimp. They 
were thus interfering not with a contract 
between the seaman and his employer, 
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but between the crimp and the ship- 
owner. But even if it were an inter- 
ference with contract that should not 
deter the House, for there were many 
cases in which public advantage justified 
interference with freedom of contract, 
The Legislature in this case, finding that 
the form of the advance was productive 
of numerous and preventible evils, said 
that it would not have an advance note, 
but that there might be a cash advance, 
The custom of advance notes had sprung 
up within the last 40 years, and the pro- 
posal in question only involved a return 
to the old plan, by which a seaman could 
only get an advance in money on the se- 
curity of his kit, which he deposited on 
board when he engaged. Under that sys- 
tem there was an inducement held out to 
providence and sobriety —under the more 
modern system, good and bad sailors 
were treated all alike, the most reckless 
getting an ‘‘ advance note’’ as easily— 
if not more easily—than the best. The 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst) had given Notice of his 
intention to move— 


“That it is the opinion of this House the 
exceptional Law by which seamen are liable to 
arrest without warrant and imprisonment with 
hard labour for simple breach of contract, 
should be repealed, and that such repeal would 
render unnecessary exceptional legislation to 
restrict the power of seamen to make con- 
tracts.” 


It was his (Mr. Evelyn Ashley’s) firm 
belief that the abolition of the advance 
note would tend more than anything 
else to do away with the arrest and im- 
prisonment of seamen. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Hull (Mr. Norwood) wished that 
this subject should be referred to the 
Select Committee on Losses of Merchant 
Shipping. He (Mr. Evelyn Ashley) 
would only remind the hon. Member for 
Hull that if there was one subject more 
than another which had been thoroughly 
inquired into it was that which was 
dealt with by the present Bill. If one 
branch of the subject of merchant ship- 
ping was exhausted more than another 
before the Royal Commission it was that 
of the advance note. That being so, he 
thought it would be futile to refer this 
question to another Select Committee. 
The second period when the sailor was 
exposed to danger was on his return 
from his voyage, and while he was 
awaiting the money due to him, and he 
was then subjected to even greater 
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frauds than at the first period. He was 
then surrounded by birds of prey who 
even went down the river to meet him 
before his ship arrived. He was ob- 
liged to wait frequently a consider- 
able number of days before anything 
was paid him, and that constituted 
the opportunity to debauch and defraud 
him. The present Bill proposed to limit 
that period to two days, exclusive of 
Sundays and Bank holidays. At this 
point he would pay a tribute to the exer- 
tions of the permanent officials of the 
Board of Trade, who had, during the 
last two or three years, without any 
pressure from outside, entirely from their 
own sense of duty, organized the trans- 
mission of seamen’s wages, which had 
proved very successful in London, and 
was then being extended to Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Dundee, and Shields. The 
system to which he alluded was that 
an officer of the Board of Trade went 
on board a vessel as she was arriving, 
and ascertained which of the seamen 
would like to be sent home at once. 
Those who were willing to be so treated 
had a certain sum of money given to 
them by the official of the Board of 
Trade, who, on his part, received autho- 
rity to settle the wages of the seamen 
with the owner, on his behalf. The 
seaman was then taken at once to the 
railway station, a ticket was given to 
him, and he was sent to the place to 
which he wished to go, the balance of 
his wages being afterwards forwarded to 
him. He thought hon. Members would 
see that it was an enormous advantage 
to the seamen to be able to reach his 
destination immediately without being 
obliged to wait about the docks. It 
had been objected that this system, by 
its partial application, had the effect of 
taking away seamen from the Port of 
London; but it would be seen that there 
would also be a current in the opposite 
direction as soon as the practice was gene- 
rally adopted. Again, it had been found 
that the law forbidding persons to go on 
board ship without the consent of the 
master was not sufficiently stringent. 
The object of the 4th clause, therefore, 
was to make it certain that until the 
seaman had done with the ship he 
should not be exposed to the blandish- 
ments of the landsharks who batten on 
him. Then came a provision making 
service at sea for four years as necessary 
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seaman. Some such provision was much 
wanted in order to improve the qualifi- 
cations of our sea-going population. The 
next clause had for its chief object to 
give power for the rescinding of a con- 
tract between shipowner and apprentice, 
and which was desirable, because, as 
happened often, for instance, at Grimsby, 
although an apprentice turned out to be 
unfit for the sea, he could not be re- 
leased from his indentures. Inconclusion, 
he would merely say that the Bill, of 
which he had given a summary, had for 
its object to restore to the seaman that 
freedom of action which he had been de- 
prived of by customs injurious to his 
welfare. He would move the second 
reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Evelyn Ashley.) 


Mr. NORWOOD said, he must appeal 
to the House as to whether a Bill of 
such great importance should be brought 
forward for a second reading at that 
hour—12.45 a.m.—when few Members 
whose duty it was to consider the Bill 
thoroughly were present. The Go- 
vernment had had the advantage of 
explaining the measure at a considerable 
length, and he thought it was hardly 
reasonable to expect that it could be 
discussed in a proper manner under the 
circumstances to which he had alluded. 
For those reasons, without any desire to 
delay the Business of the Government, 
and after the explanation which had 
taken place, he begged leave to move 
that the debate be now adjourned. 

Sir ANDREW LUSK said, he was 
pleased to second the Motion for the 
adjournment of the debate, because it 
was only fair that the interests involved 
in a great question of the kind before 
the House should be fully and feirly dis- 
cussed under the eyes of those persons 
who were accustomed to deal with it 
from different points of view. His hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade had spoken of the affairs of sea- 
men as they existed 35 years ago, and 
not as they existed at the present day. 
The whole condition of the seafaring 
class had entirely changed. Large 
steam vessels had supplied the place of 
the old description of ships, and had 
afforded to the seaman an entirely dif- 
ferent description of employment. They 
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trade of the country by any fanciful 

ideas which might get into the head of 

the Secretary to the Board of Trade. 

He thought the hon. Member for Hull 

(Mr. Norwood) only asked what was fair 

_ moving the adjournment of the de- 
ate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the;Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Norwood.) 


Mr. BENTINOK said, he wished to 
endorse the appeal made by the hon. 
Member for Hull (Mr. Norwood), that 
they should not be called upon to discuss 
a Bill of such importance at so late an 
hour. Perhaps many hon. Members 
were not fully aware of the importance 
of the measure.'t And, moreover, very 
few hon. Members were present, which 
would render it impossible that proper 
attention should be given to the ques- 
tion. As a Member of the Committee of 
1878, almost every meeting of which he 
had attended, and in reference tothe ques- 
tion which the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade had chiefly drawn attention to— 
namely, that of advance notes, his im- 
pression was that nearly every Member 
of the Committee was in favour of their 
abolition; but they were told by ship- 
owners, masters, and others of the 
highest authority, that if advance notes 
were done away with they would be 
unable to man their ships. The ques- 
tion involved the interest of the whole 
of the Mercantile Marine of the country, 
and he could not agree that they should 
be called upon at that hour to settle 
a question of such vital importance. 
There were, again, a great many details 
for discussion in Committee. Under 
the circumstances, he hoped that the 
Bill would be again brought forward at 
a time when it could be properly dis- 
cussed, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that there 
was no doubt of the extreme importance 
of the Bill, and that if it were carried it 
would greatly benefit the seamen whom 
it had in view; but the importance of 
the proposed legislation was a reason 
which inclined the Government to yield 
to the appeal that had been made for a 
better opportunity of discussing the 
measure. The Government had been 


induced to bring forward the Bill by the 
belief that while hon. Members were 
anxious to discuss its details they were 
not seriously opposed to its principles. 


Mr. Norwood 
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After the representations that had been 
made, the Government would consent to 
the adjournment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS BILL.—[{Brx171,] 
(Mr. Hibbert, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 


THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 


Mr. STEVENSON regretted very 
much to oppose the Motion for the 
third reading of the annual Bill, which 
provided not only the money to be ex- 
pended on public works, but also re-ap- 
pointed for five years the Gentlemen to 
whom that duty had been intrusted. 
He had no objection to urge against the 
name of any Member of the 16 contained 
in the list to be appointed ; but he would 
point out that in 1875 the list contained 
six Members of Parliament, while that 
which was now submitted contained 
those of two only—namely, the present 
Members for Glamorganshire and West 
Kent. Again, a very important change 
had been made in 1875, when a new 
system had been established, which did 
away with the appeal that lay to the 
Treasury, which had power to overrule 
the opinion of the Board and sanction 
loans which the Board had refused to 
make. Butit was then provided that the 
Commissioners should supply an annual 
Report of their proceedings which had 
to be presented within two months of the 
end of March, the close of the financial 
year, so that the House might discuss 
the administration of the Board in the 
stages of the Annual Money Bill. But 
it had been found that the Report of 
last year had been for a long time de- 
layed, and this year it had not yet been 
presented, which was entirely contrary 
to the intention of Parliament. He had 
frequently complained that the Board 
had not given effect to the intention of 
Parliamentin regard toloans to harbours. 
He suggested that two other Members 
of Parliament, whose services would be 
very valuable to the proceedings and 
deliberations of the Board, should be 
added to the list which had been sub- 
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mitted ; further, as they were not bound 
to appoint the Commissioners for five 
years, for the Act only provided that 
they should hold office for a term not 
exceeding that period, he suggested that 
they should now renew the appointment 
for one year only at this time. To en- 
able the Government to re-consider the 
whole matter, and the House to go into 
the question of the policy of the Board, 
he begged to move that the Bill be re- 
committed, in order to make the present 
re-appointment for one year. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘‘ be” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words 
“ye-committed in respect of Clause 2,” 
—(Mr. Stevenson,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Lorv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he thought that the Amendment 
proposed by the hon. Member for South 
Shields (Mr. Stevenson) ought not to be 
adopted without great deliberation. The 
Commission had been established for the 
purpose of diminishing, as much as pos- 
sible, the political pressure which might 
be brought to bear in obtaining the 
loans ; and he could not help thinking 
that the attainment of that object would 
be rendered more difficult by the ap- 
pointment of the Commission for a 
shorter time than that named in the 
Bill. His hon. Friend had also spoken 
of the disadvantage of the Commission 
including but two Members of Parlia- 
ment ; but, considering the great extent 
of the loans, it was most desirable that 
the members of the Board should be as 
independent as possible of all political 
influence, and look solely to the security 
on which the loans were to be advanced. 
With regard to the delay which had oc- 
curred in the presentation of the Re- 
port, the subject should be inquired 
into, and the Report presented at the 
earliest moment possible; but he could 
not give his support to the Motion for 
the re-commitment of the Bill. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he cordially 
supported the noble Lord the Secretary 
to the Treasury in his objection to the 
Motion of the hon. Member for South 
Shields (Mr. Stevenson). There could 
be no greater danger than that to which 
the noble Lord had referred—namely, 
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the pressure which might he brought to 
bear on the issue of loars for considera- 
tions altogether apart from the validity 
of the security upon which they were 
granted. During his experience at the 
Treasury, he had found that in past 
times the pressure alluded to by the 
noble Lord had been exercised upon 
the Government of the day. He be- 
lieved that a strong Board such as had 
been constituted, with a sense of respon- 
sibility, was likely to tend greatly to the 
advantage of the public at large, which 
had to be considered before the interests 
of particular localities, which were al- 
ways brought to bear very prominently 
on the Government of the day. This 
Commission, in his opinion, was the 
better constituted, inasmuch as it did 
not include many Members of Parlia- 
ment; and he would, perhaps, prefer 
that it should include no Members of 
Parliament at all: The duties of the 
Board were of a very important charac- 
ter, involving trust and responsibility, 
and were akin to those of a banker. They 
had to invest the funds at their disposal 
strictly upon the lines of the Act of Par- 
liament, and in accordance with the 
trust reposed in them, and no pressure 
should be exercised upon them inconsis- 
tent with the proper discharge of their 
public duty. He cordially supported the 
view of the noble Lord, and trusted that 
the House would adopt that view and 
secure to the Commission the full respon- 
sibility which belonged to them, and 
which an annual appointment would 
certainly not give them. — 

Mr. STEVENSON said, he was will- 
ing to withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time. ; 
Verbal Amendment made: Bill passed. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [27th May] reported. 


First Ten Resolutions agreed to. 
Eleventh Resolution read a first time. 


Mr. SEXTON said, that when the 
Vote was in Committee he asked a 
question which he was requested to re- 
peat upon Report. It appeared that 
under the Order in Council of the 7th 
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of March last fees were to be levied 
upon candidates for the Civil Service. 
The sum of £4,000 was charged in 
respect of the expenses for the military 
examination. He wished to know whe- 
ther candidates for military commissions 
were charged fees in like manner as the 
Civil Service candidates ? 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH, 
in reply, said, that military candidates 
were charged fees like other descriptions 
of candidates. 


Resolution agreed to. 


Remaining Resolutions agreed to. 


LEASES BILL.—[{Brt 177.] 
(Mr. Warton, Mr. M‘Intyre.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. WARTON, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, that 
it was a Bill for the purpose of removing 
some of the evils that now affected lease- 
hold property. It often happened that 
tenants entered into very stringent cove- 
nants, frequently of a somewhat vexatious 
character, which were enforced against 
them. This Bill was to give relief in 
some of those cases. The 4th section of 
the Bill was for the purpose of remedy- 
ing a slight omission in Mr. Marten’s 
Bill passed in the previous Session. The 
other part of the Bill dealt with the costs 
of a conveyance. It frequently happened 
that in transactions where building so- 
cieties were concerned, as well as in 
other cases, the lessees were made to pay 
a large amount of costs which ought not 
properly to fall upon them. It was pro- 
posed by the Bill to remedy this as well 
as some other inequalities. He begged 
to move the second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Warton.) 


Mr. COURTNEY said, that although 
no notice of opposition to the Bill had 
been given, the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bridport (Mr. Warton) could 
scarcely hope that it could be read a 
second time at that advanced hour. The 
Bill was one which proposed to make 
important changes in the law; and al- 
though it was true that it had been once 
before the House on another occasion, he 
did not think that it had been sufficiently 


Mr. Sexton 
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discussed to justify its being read a 
second time at that hour of the morning. 
He begged to move the adjournment of 
the debate. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henxy James) said, that the Bill was a 
very important one in regard to its effect 
upon vested rights ; and it was important 
that it should be fully discussed. As 
he did not think that it could have pro- 
per discussion at that hour, he should 
second the Motion for the adjournment 
of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Courtney.) 


Mr. WARTON said, he should have 
no objection to the adjournment of the 
debate, if the Law Officers of the Crown 
would give him their assistance by allow- 
ing him a day. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Friday next. 


MOTIONS. 


—2.0-— 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) 
ACT (1870) AMENDMENT BILL, 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 
Mr. O’CONNOR POWER, in moving 


for leave to bring in a Bill to amend 
‘The Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) 
Act, 1870,” said, he must express his 
regret that he rose at an hour of the 
morning which would prevent his en- 
tering into any lengthened statement of 
the provisions of the Bill he was about 
tointroduce. As great expectations had 
undoubtedly been raised upon all sub- 
jects connected with the Irish Land 
Question, he wished to say that he did 
not propose in the short Bill which he 
now asked leave to introduce into the 
House to deal with that question gene- 
rally. He had read the Irish Land Act of 
1870 very carefully since he had heard 
the description of that measure given by 


the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 


Minister; and he was anxious that the 
House should pass a short measure, re- 
pealing those portions of the 9th sec- 
tion of that Act which limited the dis- 
cretion of the Court in awarding com- 
pensation for disturbance in cases of 
ejectment for non-payment of rent. He 
was anxious to do something during the 
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present short Session to relieve the tenant 
farmers of Ireland from the operation 
of that section, without prejudging their 
case, or interfering with any other mea- 
sure that might be brought forward. 
The provisions of this short Bill would 
enable a tenant to get justice from a 
Court ; and he would express a hope that 
Her Majesty’s Government would be 
able to give their support to it, It 
would be perfectly idle to enter into a 
discussion of the measure at that hour; 
and having explained its provisions as 
shortly as he could he would ask leave 
to bring it in. 
Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend “The Landlord and Tenant 
‘age agy | Act (1870),’’ ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. O’Connor Power, Mr. Gray, Dr. Com- 
urns, Mr. O’SuHavucunessy, and Mr. Synan. 

Billpresented, andread thefirsttime. [Bill196.] 


COMMONS. 


Ordered, That a Select Committee beappointed, 
to consist of Eleven Members, Six Members to 
be nominated by the House and Five by the 
Committee of Selection, ‘‘to consider every 
Report made by the Inclosure Commissioners 
certifying the expediency of any Provisional 
Order for the inclosure or regulation of a Com- 
mon, and presented to the House during the 
last or present Sessions, before a Bill be brought 
in for the confirmation of such Order.”’ 

Instruction to the Committee, That they have 
power in respect to each such Provisional Order 
to inquire and report to the House whether the 
same should be confirmed by Parliament, and, 
if so, whether with or without modification ; 
and in the event of their being of opinion that 
the same should not be confirmed, except sub- 
ject to modifications, to report such modifica- 
tions accordingly with a view to such Provi- 
sional Order being remitted to the Inclosure 
Commissioners. 

Committee nominated :—Mr. Spencer WaAt- 
pote, Mr. Leveson Gower, Sir WatTeR Bart- 
tTeLot, Mr. Pert, Mr. Asnron Dicxe, and Mr. 
Bryce :—Power to send for persons, papers, and 
records; Five to be the quorum.—(Mr. Arthur 
Peel.) 


PARTNERSHIPS (No. 2) BILL. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to consolidate and amend the Law of 
Partnership. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Wurtwett, Mr. Norwoop, 
Mr. Macxrintosu, and Mr. Lewis Fry. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 195.] 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS (IRELAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Catxan, Bill to extend 
and amend the provisions of the Industrial 
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Schools Act, and to confer additional powers en 
Boards of Guardians in Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Cartan, Mr. Marti, Sir 
Josepn M‘Kenna, and Mr. Sraw. 
Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill197.] 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o'clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 31st May, 1880. 


MINUTES. ]—Toox tae Oata—Several Lords. 

Pvsuic Birts—First Reading—Public Works 
Loans * (74). 

Second Reading—Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (Ballinasloe, &c.) * (70) ; 
Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Or- 
der (Rosstrevor) * (71). 


REPORTING. 

The Evidence taken before the Select 
Committee from time to time to be printed 
for the use of the Members of this 
House ; but no copies thereof to be de- 
livered, except to the Members of the 
Committee, until further Order. (No, 66.) 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION— 
SECONDARY INSTRUCTION.—RESO- 
LUTION. 


Lorp NORTON rose to move— 

“That the present introduction of secondary 
instruction in the publicly aided elementary 
schools requires consideration; and that the 
Code of Regulations of the Committee of Council 
on Education be referred to a Select Committee 
for revision and simplification.” 


The noble Lord said, the subject would 
not brook delay. When he first gave the 
Notice the recent elections of school 
boards had led to a general discussion, 
which was enough to show the necessity 
for some Parliamentary inquiry on the 
subject. Since then, the Report of the 
Education Department had disclosed in- 
ternal misgivings which, following on 
previous criticism on the part of the 
Inspectors themselves, called for a de- 
cision as to changes going on. Above 
all, a Petition from the London School 
Board now raised the fundamental 
question as to the age of children 
up to which education should be pub- 
licly provided, whether 18 or 14— 
that was, whether to the end of the 
second period of education or only the 
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first. He might add that the change of 
_ Ministry, as a point of new departure, 

made the consideration still more oppor- 
tune. He did not wish to cast the 
slightest blame on the school boards of 
the country. He thought the country 
was much indebted to them for vigorous, 
unpaid services, which had wrought 
wonderful progress. He asked for no 
alteration of the Education Acts. He 
rather called in question a departure 
from them. He did not now ask for 
any consideration of the expenditure, 
though that was a very serious matter, 
and one much in the dark. The charge 
on the rates was rapidly increasing 
without the slightest control, except that 
of re-election, and they might elect the 
very stingiest man in private life—he 
became extravagant when dealing with 
publicmoney. When a sumof £2,000,000 
a-year was stated to be spent on National 
Education there had to be added a nearly 
equal sum in the way of voluntary con- 
tributions, and the feesamounted to more 
than £500,000. There was also omitted 
the expenditure on reformatory and in- 
dustrial schools, pauper schools, Fine 
Arts, and schools in other departments 
which ought all to be gathered under 
one Department of Public Instruction. 
What he complained of was not the 
amount, but one particular appropriation 
of this expenditure. To remonstrances 
about the amount, the London School 
Board always replied that they were 
adding thousands of children to their 
schools; but this reply left two main 
questions open—First, Were the children 
those suited and intended for these 
schools? Secondly, Was the schooling 
given suited to the intention? He 
would show what had from the first 
been, and still was, the avowed in- 
tention of Parliament; then how they 
were departing from it; then he would 
ask consideration whether they should 
adopt that departure, and, if so, whether 
it should not be in a very different 
way? National Education was begun 
in this country nearly a century ago by 
private societies—the National. and 
British and Foreign. Their work was 
taken up by Parliament about half a 
century ago. The Reference to the first 
Committee of the House of Commons on 
the subject was— 

“ Better provision of education for the poorer 


classes, the present being limited in extent and 
defective in quality.” 
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In 1816, Lord Brougham obtained a 
Select Committee on “the education of 
the lower orders,’ who reported that ‘a 
large number of poor children were with- 
out means of instruction.” In 1833, 
Lord Althorp obtained a Parliamentary 
grant of £20,0C0, described in the Trea- 
sury Minute as 


Secondary Instruction. 


“In aid of private subscriptions for edu- 
cating children of the poorer classes, and to be 
kept strictly to that purpose.” 


In 1838, Mr. Slaney’s Committee was 
‘fon the education of the poorer 
classes,” and reported that 


“There were worthless day and dame schools, 
and the education of the working class was 
lamentable, and strenuous efforts on the part of 
Government were urgently needed.” 


In 1846, the well-known Minutes of 
that year referred expressly to 

“Schools for the poor, in which reading, 
writing, and the first four rules of arithmetic 
and elements of geography were to be taught, 
and sewing to the girls.’’ 


But the debate in 1870 on the present 
ruling Act was the latest expression of 
the intention of Parliament. Its author, 
Mr. Forster, to whom the country was 
greatly indebted, stated that his object 
‘‘was a primary popular education, 
affecting not only the intellectual, but 
the moral training of a vast proportion 
of the population.” ‘‘ But,” said he, 
‘‘who is to pay? Some are for giving 
up school fees, now amounting to 
£420,000 a-year, and soon likely to be 
trebled ; and this for elementary educa- 
tion only.” He added, the middle 
classes will soon step in, and say, 
‘There must be education found for us 
also. America will be quoted again.” 
[See 3 Hansard, cxcix. 438-454.] In 
the debate on the amending Act of 
1876, Lord Sandon, as Minister, gave it 
as his idea that 

‘*No child should be allowed to enter life’s 
struggle without having those simple tools 
needed by present civilization,” 


and Mr. Bright, in a debate raised by 
Mr. Dixon, said what was wanted was 
the ‘‘three R’s,” not teaching too many 
things, but to put the child’s foot on 
the ladder by which he might rise. 
The intention is clearly elementary 
teaching of children of the working 
class. 

He would now show how they were de- 
parting from that intention. So far back 














as 1860, the Commissioners on Popular 
Education reported that 7 
“The children were not, in fact, receiving the 
kind of education they required; the instruc- 
tion was too ambitious and too superficial in 
its character, and too exclusively adapted to the 
elder scholars to the neglect of the younger.” 


In one of the debates of 1876, Lord 
Sandon said the present plan ‘‘ deprives 
a child of the tools he wants by giving 
him wrong ones.” Mr. Bright said ‘‘ the 
education given was not worth the price 
paid for its purpose.” Ina debate raised 
by Mr. Yorke last year, Lord George 
Hamilton, as Minister, said— 


“They had drifted from a position in which 
the grant was given to promote local voluntary 
effort in extending education among the work- 
ing classes to a position were any person could 
send his child to an elementary school, in which, 
provided the fees charged were not more than 
9d. per week, a portion of the cost of that edu- 
cation would be defrayed by the State.” — 
[8 Hansard, cexlvi. 1643.] 


But what said Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
senior Inspector of the Department, in 
the Report of last year? He prayed for 
more simplicity in teaching children 
from 4 to 14, and observed that none 
were intended to stay to 14 unless they 
could not get a certificate tu leave sooner. 
He said— 

‘‘ The system becomes ambitious and compli- 
cated, attracting the attention of a number of 
ingenious and active-minded men. Some know- 
ledge, I allow, may be given in the most 
elementary practice of reading and a faculty 
for reading given; but children of that age are 
not subjects for mathematics, German, mechanics, 
animal physiology, and physical geography.” 


Such were the “ specific subjects ” of se- 
cular instruction now introduced in what 
was called the 4th Schedule. He saw 
that the Liverpool and Birmingham 
School Boards had appointed an officer 
called a Demonstrator, at a salary of 
£250, to see to these studies being sys- 
tematically carried out, with the addi- 
tion, for pupil-teachers, of acoustics, 
light and heat, magnetism, and electri- 
city. No one grudged these children 
the very best education they could get 
in school up to the early time when 
their education took the form of indus- 
try, nor the means of rising to higher 
schools, or of obtaining for themselves 
further knowledge after. He was giving 
proof of that himself at this moment, 
attempting to prepare better reading 
books than those inuse. Butcramming 
bits of incipient science into the course 
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of primary instruction was not the best 
education, though the earliest practice 
of reading might enlist interest and © 
thought in its process by taking sub- 
jects of consecutive study. The Com- 
missioners of 1868 well laid down the 


‘| axiom 


“ That it is useless beginning to teach children 
who cannot remain at school beyond the age of 
14 such subjects as require a longer time for 
their proper study.” 

Elementary schools should give the 
faculty and taste for intelligent reading, 
not a swallow of fragments of know- 
ledge which could not be followed up, 
nor digested, nor even retained. The 
fact was, when the State took up what 
private societies had started so well 
that they could not keep pace with their 
own work, the work inevitably assumed 
a more ambitious aspect. When such 
men as Lords Brougham and Russell 
were its advocates in Parliament, and 
Sir Kaye - Shuttleworth and Bishop 
Temple out; and wranglers and first- 
class men were made Inspectors and 
wrote essays for Reports; when special 
Colleges trained ideal teachers, and Sir 
Henry Cole brought Royal patronage 
down to elementary drawing, no wonder 
an advance beyond first intention. What 
specially needed observation was that 
the advance had not been made by Par- 
liament, but by the Executive Depart- 
ment. For a striking instance of this, 
the Act of 1876 authorized the frank- 
ing from fees of a child who at the 
age of 11 could get a certificate of 
proficiency in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, subject to the regulations 
of the Department; upon which the 
Department immediately made a re- 
gulation adding their specific subjects 
to the ‘‘ three R’s,”’ so entirely altering 
the legislative provision ; and now that 
the Code proposed to restrict the specific 
subjects to the higher standards, this 
alteration took from the reach of the 
poorest children the franking from fees 
specially intended forthem. It was thus 
they had been led out of their first in- 
tention, without Parliamentary consi- 
deration or more than formal sanction ; 
and, therefore, without method; subsi- 
dizing secondary under cover of Votes 
for primary education, in a way confessed 
by the very administrators to be equally 
injurious to both. The elementary edu- 
cation had incurred neglect and confu- 
sion; and, as Mr. Forster predicted in 
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1880, the middle class had stepped in, 
saying —‘‘There must be education 
found for us,” and America is quoted. 
The American example is wholly mis- 
apprehended. Every State requires each 
township to levy a school tax on all pro- 
perty, personal as well as real, by which 
three grades of school are provided — 
the primary or infant and interme- 
diate, making up the elementary grade, 
the grammar school grade, and the 
classical grade ; to which are added de- 
pendent schools, answering to our in- 
dustrial. The triple division of schools 
corresponds with the triple periods of 
education. The first takes children to the 
age of 14; the second to 18; the third 
is complete scholastic training. The 
whole system furnishes every class with 
the schooling it wants, at a charge corre- 
sponding. It is called free, as being with- 
_ out payment of fees; but it is paid for by 
taxation, which falls practically in pro- 
portion to its use. he working man 
whose child attends only the first is the 
least payer of the tax; the tradesman who 
keeps his child on through the second 
school pays more in taxes; the richer 
class, who use all the schools, are by 
their wealth the largest contributors to 
the school tax. What we are doing is 
very different. We are using a school 
tax—by-the-bye, of very unequal inci- 
dence—in thrusting bits of secondary 
instruction injuriously into our primary 
schools. Three kinds of mischief follow 
our present confusion—First, public aid 
being given to results in examination, a 
show of the higher results must be the 
master’s chief aim, to the neglect of 
elementary grounding. The proof of 
this appears in the Departmental Re- 
turn, showing a large percentage of 
failures in one of the ‘three R’s,” 
by those going up for examination in 
higher subjects. There was no security 
found inthe condition thatnone should be 
presented unless 75 per cent of the school 
had passed the lower standards. The 
new Code would restrict the higher sub- 
jects to the 5th and 6th Standards; but 
he feared the sciences would still be 
badly spelt. The second mischief is that 
higher instruction so forestalled is worth- 
less, desultory, and superficial ; asquickly 
lost as acquired, and a bad exchange for 
ordinary practice of intelligent and use- 
fal reading and good writing. Mr. Black- 
iston, in his Report of last year, com- 
plained of the blank look of the children 
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when asked to give the meaning of the 
simplest term in the science they were 
cramming, and of ordinary writing les- 
sons having become obsolete. He would 
like to see the whole 4th Schedule of 
special subjects expunged. He thought 
a mere smattering of general knowledge 
of less educational value than a thorough 
drilling in any one of its 10 subjects; 
but such a drilling could not be given in 
an elementary scliool without neglect of 
thoroughness in more essential things. 
The third mischief in the present system 
is that it acts as a Government bounty, 
artificially disturbing the course of social 
life. The first intention of saving chil- 
dren of the working class from neglect 
of elementary instruction was changed to 
giving a bonus to raise them forcibly out 
of the working class—a sort of protective 
duty to develop a cheap service of clerks 
from the manual labour market. Plough- 
boys trained in early skill were getting 
scarce, and plain needlework was not to 
be had asformerly. It wassaid—‘ You 
cannot givetoo good an education,” which 
would be a reason for training all for 
the Universities. But a double miscon- 
ception lay at the bottom. First, that 
all education was in book-learning, and 
none in industry; and secondly, that 
manual labour was discreditable. 

He asked, then, for consideration whe- 
ther Parliament really meant to under- 
take public secondary education ; and, if 
so, how to avoid the present confusion of 
it with the primary, and on what termsthe 
secondary education should be offered? 
The Royal Commissioners of 1861 were 
of opinion that in a country situated 
politically and socially as England, 
Government should not interfere with 
education more than was necessary for 
those who could not otherwise get 
any. He had just had a letter from a 
good authority at Boston, saying that in 
the United States there was a growing 
feeling that the public schools did too 
much at the publicexpense. It was sig- 
nificantly added that, as the whole system 
of government depended on the educa- 
tion of the voter, the disposition was to 
do everything possible towards that end. 
At all events, any such secondary edu- 
cation should be distinct from elemen- 
tary. The best authorities in England 
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| maintained that the subjects of the 4th 


Schedule should not be begun in the ele- 
mentary course. The latest American 


Reports laid the greatest stress upon the 
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importance of keeping the elementary 
grade independent—the ‘‘sundering” 
of the primary from the grammar 
schools, to avoid sacrifice of the former. 
The reason was still stronger with us, 
as our public elementary schools would 
always be chiefly used by the working 
class not going on to higher education. 
The newly Revised Code, now in sus- 
pense, took that view in all its proposed 
changes. A higher school had been set 
up at Bradford and at Barrow-in-Fur- 
ness. But there the elementary schools 
still attempted the higher subjects, and 
the higher schools commenced with the 
elements, only at a higher fee. The dis- 
tinction, therefore, was of class, not sub- 
ject; and the confusion of education 
was only duplicated, not got rid of. The 
two recipients of public education were 
aptly designated as the ‘‘ninepenny 
respectables” and ‘‘twopenny slums.” 
There was already too much of this un- 
sound principle running through our 
system, that a public subsidy was offered 
to much of the same education at dif- 
ferent prices, according to the supposed 
ability of the recipient to pay. He 
knew of schools where the ‘‘ninepennies” 
and ‘‘ twopennies”’ were taught in sepa- 
rate rooms adjoining, and the distinc- 
tion was kept up in the playground. 
This might be a temporary makeshift, 
but could not be on any permanent prin- 
ciple. He would not wait to show the 
waste of teaching power and cost incident 
to this sort of separate treatment. In 
Sheffield they had a higher school, which 
was managed on more correct principles, 
into which a child was not allowed 
to go until it had passed the 4th 
Standard in the elementary school. It 
was supposed to carry on studies for 
two or three years after passing the 
highest elementary standard. Here 
there was less educational confusion. 
But then came Mr. Forster’s other ques- 
tion—‘‘ Who should pay for this sepa- 
rate higher schooling?”? The 9d. tee 
charged at Sheffield Higher School was 
calculated to cover the cost together 
with the Treasury grant—that was, so 
as to save the rates. But was not the 
local tax the right one to retain, if any? 
Or should not the fee paid by the richer 
class using the higher school cover the 
whole expense, excepting for such free 
exhibitions as it would be wise to pro- 
vide for boys rising to the higher from 
the elementary schools? The fee of Sd. 
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had been taken as a limit of supposed 
capacity to pay for elementary instruction 
by the working classes. ‘There was no 
reason for taking it as the tariff of pay- 
ment ina higher school. The draft Code 
suspended on the ‘lable proposed a much 
better limit to public aid to elementary 
schools than the arbitrary fee of 94.— 
namely, that aid should cease at the 
age of 14, which is the extreme age at 
which such schooling ends; and he 
hardly thought that Parliament would 
adopt this 9d. tariff for the State to 
offer upon its payment all the middle 
class of England the education of their 
children from general taxation. Even 
if the country was willing to commit 
middle class education to Government 
undertaking and influence, surely there 
must be some different bodies consti- 
tuted than the school boards to manage 
it? But the recommendations of the 
Endowed Schools Commission of 1868 
remained still unattempted, which sug- 
gested a provision of higher schools by a 
better utilization of many wasted gram- 
mar school trusts throughout the King- 
dom, which secondary education had 
increased claim to, now that public pro- 
vision was made for elementary, and 
which the board schools were wasting 
rates in trying to supersede, and in car- 
rying off the prizes meant for them. 
London was volunteering grandly in the 
way of technical instruction. It was 
not, therefore, necessary to throw this 
on public charge and management. The 
proprietary schoolmasters had also jus- 
tice in the loud outcry they were making 
against the Public ‘l'reasury competing 
with them. All this required the con- 
sideration which he asked at a moment 
when, by the confession of all, we had 
got into an untenable transition state. 
The revision of the Code of Depart- 
mental Regulations would be_the best 
process. He first reduced a previous 
chaos of Minutes into a Code in 1858. 
It had been altered and added to every 
year since. It was high time to re- 
arrange such complications, if only to 
render the Code intelligible, and save the 
Office about a third of its correspond- 
ence in explanation of it. The noble 
Lord concluded by moving his Reso- 
lution. 


Moved to resolve, That the present introduc. 
tion of secondary instruction in the publicly 
aided elementary schools requires consideration ; 
and that the Code of Regulations of the Com- 
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mittee of Council on Education be referred to a 
Select Committee for revision and simplification. 
—(Zhe Lord Norton.) 


THe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, that, as for the past six 
years he had had some part in directing 
the work of education, he desired to say 
a few words. His noble Friend who 
had just spoken seemed to ignore the 
Lord President as head of the Education 
Department; but he must remind his 
noble Friend and the House that though, 
according to his experience, the Vice 
President had always worked in harmony 
with his Chief, the Lord President of the 
Council was the head of the Education 
Department in this country. He could 
not allow it to be supposed that the 
Vice President filled the latter position. 
His noble Friend went back a long time 
in his review of this question. Hespoke 
of the chaos which existed in 1858, and 
of the manner in which, by his wonder- 
ful powers of administration, he had 
reduced confusion to order. His noble 
Friend held, however, that anyone who 
investigated the subject would find that 
all that trouble had been thrown away, 
and that in the matter of education they 
had been getting from bad to worse, 
until again all was confusion; and his 
noble Friend, in support of that proposi- 
tion, quoted the opinion of a clergyman. 
He ventured, however, to doubt whether 
either that clergyman or his noble 
Friend had given the last Code very 
much consideration. His noble Friend 
had assumed a great many things, and 
he had argued upon those assumptions. 
He should take issue with him on 
those assumptions; and though there 
were many points on which he was dis- 
posed to agree with his noble Friend, 
there were still many more on which he 
could not agree with him. His noble 
Friend had said that there had been a 
great expenditure on education in the 
country ; but that had been the result of 
Acts of Parliament, and he believed that 
the children of the poorer classes had 
been much benefited by the measures on 
this subject which the Legislature had 
passed. His noble Friend said that the 
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intention of Parliament was to educate 
the working classes, but that the Educa- 
tion Department, not content with con- 
fining itself to the ‘three R’s,” had 
gradually raised the standard, until it 
was giving the children of those classes 
quite a different sort of education, and | 
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one which was not necessary for persons 
in the station which they were to fill 
hereafter; and yet his noble Friend 
seemed to approve the limit of age being 
fixed at 14. He hardly thought his 
noble Friend would argue that, however 
quick and intolligent children might 
show themselves to be, they ought to be 
kept at the ‘‘three R’s” up to the age 
of 14, and that after they had acquired 
those no further education should be 
given them during the rest of their time 
at school. It was very true that for a 
time after the Act of 1870 came into 
operation the education of the children 
was of a very much lower standard. 
But why was that? It was because at 
that time so many of the children of this 
country had never been to school at all; 
they were incapable of anything beyond 
the merest elementary routine; but as 
time passed on the children progressed 
and became more fitted to receive a 
higher standard of education ; and some 
time in 1876 his noble Friend Lord 
Sandon, in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, defended the course taken by the 
Education Department in extending the 
education given under various standards 
in the Code. He was rather surprised 
to hear his noble Friend treat the ques- 
tion as if the whole action in respect of 
Codes was taken by the Department, 
and not by Parliament. But that was 
a great error; because, after the Depart- 
ment drew up a Code, it must be laid on 
the Tables of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and until it had laid on those 
Tables for 30 days it could not be 
carried into effect. If it were con- 
denned by Parliament it could not be 
put into operation. But his noble 
Friend’s answer to that was that nobody 
read the Codes when they were laid 
before Parliament. If that were so, the 
Department could not be blamed for it; 
but, having regard to the debates which 
had occurred in Parliament, he could 
not think it was. Then his noble Friend, 
as showing the evil done by raising the 
standards, told their Lordships that pre- 
senting children for examination in the 
higher branches led to their neglecting 
the ‘‘ three R’s,” and he referred to Re- 
ports in support of that assertion. If 
his noble Friend read the Appendix to 
those Reports he would find that was 
not the case. In 1879 the percentage 
of the 1st Standard which passed in the 
three subjects was 82; that of the 2nd, 
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87; that of the 8rd, 85; that of the 
4th, 85; that of the 5th, 85; and 
that of the 6th—the highest standard 
of all—90. His noble Friend seemed 
to agree with the provision intro- 
duced in the Code which he laid on 
the Table before the Dissolution, that 
there should be no public grant for 
children beyond the age of 14, and that 
in no school should the children paying 
9d. a-week exceed 10 per cent of the 
whole. The Department permitted that 
ina few schools children of the better 
class should be admitted to receive edu- 
cation. That was where there were no 
other schools near, and the number of 
them was so few that they would not 
change the character of the schools as a 
whole. His noble Friend spoke in ridi- 
cule of what was reported of some 
schools, and quoted Mr. Matthew Arnold 
as being in favour of simplicity; but if 
his noble Friend read on he would find 
that Mr. Arnold was in favour of Latin 
and French being taught to some chil- 
dren. He believed the Act of Parlia- 
ment had not been departed from; and he 
hoped his noble Friend the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council would not give 
up his functions to a Select Committee. 
He thought that boys remained at 
school till they were 13 or 14 years 
of age; and when boys had at an 
early age mastered the subjects of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic—as it 
was found by experience they could do, 
at 10 or 11—it would be very hard to 
keep them at school from 12 to 14 with- 
out teaching them any more knowledge. 
He could not admit that the Education 
Department had done what his noble 
Friend alleged—namely, departed in a 
blindfold manner from what was the in- 
tention of Parliament when the Act of 
1870 was passed. He believed, on the 
contrary, that since the passing of that 
Act the Government with which he had 
been connected had carried out the in- 
tentions of Parliament as religiously, 
scrupulously, and completely, as Mr. 
Forster himself could have done had he 
been at the Department the whole of 
that time. He said, without fear of 
contradiction, that from the year 1870 
to 1880 the intention of the Legislature 
had been carried out in the working of 
that Act, and that it had not been de- 
parted from in the blindfold manner 
which his noble Friend described. When 
his noble Friend talked of elementary 


education, he said all that was desired 
was to put the child’s foot on the bot- 
tom of the ladder. 

Lorp NORTON said, he had quoted 
Mr. Bright’s words. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, his noble Friend for 
once identified himself with Mr. Bright, 
and said that was his view of ele- 
mentary education. It was very hard 
to those children to put their feet on 
the lowest step of the ladder and to 
say that they should not mount higher, 
if they were able to do so. He had 
been anxious to make these few remarks, 
because down to this time he had been 
responsible for what had been done in 
the Education Department. He was 
glad his noble Friend opposite (Earl 
Spencer), in issuing their Report, ap- 
peared to be satisfied that the lines 
drawn in it were such as should be 
adopted, and he hoped that his noble 
Friend opposite would continue to act in 
that way. He trusted that his noble 
Friend opposite would not agree to refer 
the Education Code to a Select Com- 
mittee. If his noble Friend opposite 
was going to inaugurate his career as 
Lord President by giving up all the 
functions which he was entitled to exer- 
cise, and to throw on their Lordships’ 
House the duty of revising the Code, he 
should be very much astonished indeed. 
But, knowing, as he did, his noble 
Friend’s character, he thought he would 
be the last person to throw upon Parlia- 
ment what it was the proper and legiti- 
mate duty of the Education Department 
to undertake. 

Viscount SHERBROOKE: I think 
no one will accuse my noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
when he was at the head of the Educa- 
tion Department, of not having framed 
a Code which was very simple and easily 
understood by everyone. That Code 
was framed on this principle—that it 
was necessary the poor children of the 
country should be taught certain rudi- 
mentary elements of education. We 
fixed upon reading, writing, and cipher- 
ing; and we gave grants to schools 
just in proportion as they taught these 
things, with a distinct and definite ob- 
ject in view. We considered how hard 
it was to take the poor man’s child 
from him longer than was necessary 
for the purposes of schooling; but we 
were most anxious to give him the 
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essentials of education. That was on 
principle. I do not mean to say that 
it does not admit of improvement; but 
it was clear and intelligible, and it was 
acted upon, as I understand, up to last 
year, when a totally new principle was 
introduced. The question for your Lord- 
ships is, whether or not you give your 
approbation to that new principle? I 
will take the liberty of stating to your 
Lordships simply what the difference 
between the two principles is. Whereas 
there were formerly only three subjects 
for which grants were made—reading, 
writing, and ciphering — schools are 
now entitled to grants if their pupils can 
satisfy the Examinersin Literature, which 
means learning by heart a certain quan- 
tity of English verse—say, 100 to 200 
lines of Cowper’s ‘‘ Task ;” and that is 
to entitle the school to 4s. Next comes 
mathematics, Latin, French, German, 
mechanics, animal physiology, physical 
geography, botany, and last—and much 
the best of all—domestic economy. It 
is for the House to consider whether it 
is desirable that this immense and extra- 
ordinary change should be made in the 
whole system of our elementary schools. 
I do not think myself that the question 
should be referred to a Select Committee. 
That would be unfair to my noble Friend 
(Earl Spencer), who has only just entered 
upon Office and taken charge of the De- 
partment, and I could not possibly vote 
for such a proceeding. But it is most 
desirable that the House should have 
clearly before it what the question really 
is. I confess to a very strong dislike to 
the whole of these additions. I cannot 
pretend to say that I see any advantage 
in them at all. I am entirely sceptical 
on the subject. The great advantage of 
giving grants for reading, writing, and 
ciphering is that the child’s knowledge 
can easily be tested. They are things 
which cannot possibly be got by ‘‘crams.”’ 
They are arts, so to speak, which people 
either do or do not know; and which 
you can test by means with which cram 
can have nothing to do. There is no 
possibility of any trickery. Either a 
child can read or he cannot; either he 
can write or he cannot; either he can 
cipher or he cannot. But the moment 
you get to such subjects as animal 
physiology, physical geography, me- 
chanics, and the like, there are certain 
phrases which can be got by heart—and 
learned, perhaps, not very accurately— 
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but which will convey to the Examiners 
the idea that a pupil possesses know- 
ledge which he does not in the least 
possess, simply by the use of catch- 
words. If the boy does not use those 
phrases or catchwords aright it is a 
failure, and that is all. If he happens 
to use them aright there is 4s. for the 
school. That, therefore, is a system in- 
finitely inferior to the present system, 
because it does not admit of being tested 
in the same manner. An Inspector can- 
not always be varying his questions; 
and teachers may soon get to know what 
sort of questions will be pvt. The con- 
sequence will be that it will be forced 
upon the schools to have a system of 
cramming the boys, by which they will 
be enabled to answer the questions that 
are likely to be asked. I am entirely 
sceptical as to the advantage of examin- 
ing children in that way in things which 
they are really unable to grasp. It will 
not only not do good, but it will do posi- 
tive harm, and will tend to introduce a 
system which cannot be sufficiently de- 
precated. I have myself been Chairman 
of a Committee appointed by the House 
of Commons to inquire into a case where 
a great deal of money was paid for the 
ostensible education of boys who were 
crammed in the most shameful and 
scandalous manner; and yet such was 
the esprit de corps among the officials of 
that school that they defended those who 
had been guilty of such fraudulent prac- 
tices. I say, let what is honestly taught 
and really learnt be properly paid for; 
but do not let us encourage with public 
money a system of cramming poor 
children with phrases and catchwords 
which they cannot possibly understand. 
It is most essential we should adhere as 
closely as possible to something that ad- 
mits of absolute verification; and we 
assume most falsely if we suppose that 
we are in a condition to go into these 
altitudes towards education in our ele- 
mentary schools. I put it to the House 
whether it is not better that reading 
should be improved, than that we should 
be spending our money in teaching 
animal physiology, and matters of that 
kind? I cannot doubt it for a moment, 
and I can give evidence of my own on 
the subject. My habit has been, for a 
great many years, to employ a boy to 
read to me, in consequence of nearness 
of sight, and I have always taken him 
from the 6th Standard, yet I have 
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never, on a single occasion, had a boy 
who could read properly. I have never 
had a boy whom I could trust with 
words of more than three syllables. 
That is nothing very wonderful, because 
I am told that the boys give up reading 
when they get to the 4th Standard. 
They then are to devote their time to 
oetry, mathematics, and other things, 
and lose the power of reading properly. 
I think we do not estimate properly the 
relative value of the three R's. If the 
House will consider the matter for a 
moment, it will see that reading is every- 
thing. Without reading nothing is done, 
and nothing can be done. With read- 
ing, even supposing writing to be neg- 
lected, the means are put into the child’s 
hands of acquiring the art of writing. 
Everything depends on the power of 
being able to read easily and fluently, 
and where it is a trouble to read people 
will not read, and the little they have got 
will be lost. Ifa boy can read easily and 
is intelligent he can easily teach himself 
tocipher. Therefore, as to writing and 
. ciphering, I look upon them as perfectly 
subordinate to reading. It is an error 
to put them on an equality. I think 
that two-thirds of the payments should 
be given for success in reading, and the 
other third be given for success in writ- 
ing andciphering. These are the obser- 
vations which I wish to make to your 
Lordships, and I have to apologize for 
the imperfect manner in which they have 
been delivered, caused, I have no doubt, 
by this being my first speech in such an 
Assembly as this. 

Lorpv ABERDARE said, he had the 
practical management of schools at- 
tended by upwards of 2,000 children ; 
he had closely watched the operation of 
the system of teaching in those schools, 
and on no one occasion during 20 years 
had he been absent from the examina- 
tion. He claimed, therefore, to have 
some personal experience on this matter. 
He must say that he was astonished to 
hear the speeches of the noble Lord op- 
posite (Lord Norton) and the noble Vis- 
count near him (Viscount Sherbrooke), 
as it seemed that they would revert to 
the Code of 1864. There had been many 
alterations since that time, in conse- 
ai of the pressure put upon the 

overnment to include in the Code a 
large variety of subjects which should 
be taught according to the age at which 
the children were kept at school. Now, 
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his two noble Friends would confine 
education to reading, writing, and 
ciphering. His noble Friend near him 
(Viscount Sherbrooke) asserted that 
reading was not well taught, and that 
by the introduction of these higher sub- 
jects the minds of the children had been 
diverted, and that, in consequence, they 
did not read as well as they ought. He 
would undertake to say that the reading 
of children in primary schools during 
the last 20 years had vastly improved, 
both in respect to fluency and intelli- 
gence. What they really wanted was a 
more correct intonation, and he had 
always impressed them with the import- 
ance of a good intonation, adding as it 
did so greatly to the pleasure of read- 
ing. He could further say that the in- 
troduction of the higher subjects had 
produced no prejudicial effect whatever 
on the ‘three R’s.” It had been the 
duty and practice of Inspectors to de- 
mand a higher standard of excellence 
in the ‘‘three R’s” since the higher 
subjects were introduced ; and he could 
not understand the noble Viscount when 
he said that he could not find a boy of 
the 6th Standard who could read cor- 
rectly. He had heard hundreds of boys 
who, though they laboured under the 
disadvantage of hearing Welsh spoken 
at their homes, read with the greatest 
intelligibility a newspaper put into their 
hands, or some book produced by the 
Inspector which they had never seen 
before. In regard to these new sub- 
jects, he could not believe that anyone 
would object to them if education was 
to be continued up to the age of 14 
years. The whole of the argument of 
his noble Friend was against the intro- 
duction of these new subjects. But it 
should be clearly understood what the 
country was paying for in regard to 
them—it was for proficiency in- them. 
The Education Vote was £2,000,000 in 
round figures, and only £20,000 of that 
went for this proficiency ; and was that, 
he would ask, a large sum? If boys 
were to profit by education so that they 
could proceed to middle-class schools 
they should be allowed to prepare them- 
selves for it. The remarks their Lord- 
ships had heard about physiology and 
acoustics tended very much to divert 
them from the real nature of the case, 
as those subjects were rarely taught, 
and only in the larger schools. The 
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main under the elementary teaching for 
which alone they were fitted; but if 
there were a few of them who were 
capable of a higher education it was to 
the public interest that they should have 
it, and only fair to them. He rejoiced 
to hear that there was no intention of 
appointing a Select Committee to in- 
quire into the subject, and that the fur- 
ther consideration of the matter was to 
be left in the hands of the President of 
the Council. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, he thought 
that the main difficulty which had arisen 
in reference to this educational question 
was the result of the over-centralization 
and bureaucratic tendencies of the two 
successive Governments which had held 
Office during the last 12 years. The 
Schools Inquiry Commission appointed 
to consider this question had referred to 
the want of third grade schools through- 
outthecountry. It was unfortunate that 
the Endowed Schools Commissioners had 
been compelled to deal with endowed 
schools not in groups or in districts, 
but piecemeal, and had thus been 
forced to yield to the strong desire of 
the Governing Bodies of such schools 
that there should be a_preponde- 
rating proportion of first and second 
over third class schools established. 
The consequence was that great injus- 
tice had been done to artizans and the 
lower middle classes, as they required 
something better for their children than 
could be taught in the elementary 
schools. It had been said that children 
should be kept at school until 14 years 
of age ; but the amount and the import- 
ance of the labour which lads between 
10 and 14 years of age could perform 
should not be ignored. Since the pre- 
sent educational system had come into 
operation the weeds had very much 
multiplied in Norfolk, which was once 
regarded as quite the garden of Eng- 
land, weeding being peculiarly the work 
of children, whose labour was cheap, 
whose sight keen, bodies flexible, and 
fingers nimble. He entirely agreed, how- 
ever, that facilities ought to be given 
for exceptional cases—for industrious 
boys of the wage classes who desired to 
pursue education ; but it was not neces- 
sary to raise the standard of education 
grercety and throughout the country 

or that purpose, as a very small per- 
centage of boys would have to take ad- 
vantage of it. The whole system had 
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been a sort of hot-house system. They 
had been trying in the course of a few 
years to repair the neglect of centuries, 
and the result was the usual one, that 
they had produced a great deal which 
was sappy, and weak, and unsound. The 
Training College system had again been 
unduly extended to meet a temporary 
and spasmodic demand, on account of 
the intense eagerness with which the 
opening of new schools throughout the 
country had been pressed. The result 
was that there was now a block of pro- 
motion, and they had more teachers on 
their hands than they knew how to em- 
ploy. Asregarded the wages class, they 
had been already driven, and the middle 
were being rapidly bribed, into tax- 
and-rate-subsidized education, and that 
was a matter for grave consideration. 
It was in his view inevitable that to pro- 
vide free education for the children of the 
middle classes would be to sap the inde- 
pendence of such classes in the same 
way that the independence of the wage- 
earning class had been sapped to a cer- 
tain extent by thesystem already pursued. 
He could not conceal from himself that 
the tide of public opinion had, to some 
extent, turned against a self-supporting 
system of education. But the general 
public opinion in England was slow to 
express itself; but, when formed, was a 
resolute one, and would support those 
who were anxious to return to the old 
English habit of self-help, and who 
thought that a certain amount of higher 
education might be too dearly bought 
at the cost of a spirit of independence 
and self-reliance. 

Eart SPENCER desired, in the first 
place, to thank his noble Friend opposite 
(Lord Norton) for the courtesy he showed 
in consulting him as to the time when 
he should bring this subject forward. 
Their Lordships might, he thought, be 
congratulated on the tone which had 
been evinced throughout the debate. 
There had been a complete absence, as 
there ought to be, of Party spirit and 
Party differences in discussing a very 
grave subject, and that was a matter as 
to which their Lordships must feel satis- 
faction. A great many subjects had 
been touched upon, as to some of which 
he would not follow the noble Lords who 
introduced them. He would not go 
into a comparison of the American sys- 
tem of education with that of this coun- 
try, nor would he enter on the subject 
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of Training Colleges, or on that of the 
influence of the education of children 
on agriculture and the increase of weeds. 

He should, instead, try to bring together 

the arguments used on the Motion, and 
refer to each of them as concisely as 
was in his power. He thanked the 
noble Duke his Predecessor in Office (the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon) for 
having so clearly stated the views of the 
late Government on this subject. With 
most of those views he was happy to 
think he concurred. Noble Lords had 
attacked the existing system of educa- 
tion on several grounds. First, they said 
that the Department had been gradually 
drifting out of the position in which it 
was placed by Parliament; that it had 
exceeded the power that Government 
gave it, and had left the ground it was 
told to take up with respect to education. 
Further than that, they were told that 
the system had sacrificed elementary 
education in order to give a higher edu- 
cation than was necessary to children 
attending the primary schools; and, 
lastly, that the Education Department 
had been, if he might use the word, 
epimers on the ground which ought to 

e occupied by the Endowed Schools 
Commission. He did not think that 
they differed materially as to what was 
the intention of Parliament with regard 
to the education to be given in the 
primary schools. What was the defini- 
tion of a primary school? The defini- 
tion as to payments for school fees 
not exceeding 9d. per week was not 
laid down by the Code; but that 
amount was laid down in the statute 
passed in 1870, and that was one of the 
guides which the Department had in 
giving the Parliamentary grant. But 
there was another guide, which was 
acted upon by the noble Duke in the 
Code he laid on the Table of both 
Houses, and that was the limit of age. 
There was no higher authority on the 
subject than the Report of the Schools 
Inquiry Commission, and it said— 

“The education of classes living by manual 
labour is limited by the early age at which they 
leave school to earn their bread, and thus their 
primary education terminates at the age of 12 
or 18, or earlier.”’ 


That, he believed, was perfectly true, and 
thatthe alteration which hisnoble Friend 
the noble Duke proposed in the Code 
which expired with the late Parliament, 
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now to consider, was, in the main, per- 
fectly right. It said that the Parlia- 
mentary grant was not to be given in 
respect of any child beyond the age of 
14 years; and, further, that it should 
not be given in any schools where more 
than 10 per cent of those attending the 
school paid more than 9d. per week. 
With some qualification, he thought that 
that appeared to be a sound principle. 
He would make one qualification, be- 
cause they would now have immediately 
to consider the proposed Code and lay it 
on the Table of the two Houses. The 
point he wished to bring out was that 
compulsory education had not yet been 
brought fully into play; it had hardly 
been brought into operation in some 
parts of the country; and it was very 
desirable that in such places, where 
the children were backward in educa- 
tion and had attained the age of 14 
years without having passed even the 
lowest standards, they should be allowed 
to remain in the school so as to be 
afforded the chance of doing so. With 
that qualification, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would be very much disposed to 
adopt the alteration in the Code which 
the noble Duke had proposed. While 
on the subject of the Code, he wished 
to say that after consultation with the 
Vice President they were of opinion 
that this year it was desirable that they 
should not introduce into the Code any 
matter which might cause grave con- 
troversy ; but that they should merely 
introduce such small alterations as might 
be considered necessary for its proper 
working. With respect to the question 
of age, he had quoted the Report of the 
Public Schools Inquiry Commission, and 
he would also quote the very high au- 
thority of a country where education— 
certainly primary education—had been 
conducted with great success ; he alluded 
to Prussia, where primary education was 
carried out on the principle of age 
limit, and the limit was defined by the 
words ‘‘ under the age of 14 years.” So 
far he had discussed what the Depart- 
ment had been seeking to do in carrying 
out the intentions of Parliament. For 
his part, he was at a loss to know how 
noble Lords could maintain that the 
Department had encroached on the 
ground which should be occupied by the 
secondary schools. He was young in 
Office, and further experience might 
show him that he was wrong, and the 
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noble Lords who so held were right; 
but, as far as he knew at present, the 
Department had not either encroached 
on the secondary schools or done any- 
thing to sap the independence of the 
middle classes. What was considered 
to be primary education? Were they to 
confine the course of the education to be 

iven in primary schools to the “ three 
R’s”? That was quite impossible, and 
they were obliged to add to those im- 
portant subjects others in which instruc- 
tion was required by the working classes 
of this country. Would the working 
men of England and Wales be able to 
compete with the working men of Scot- 
land if the primary education given in 
schools was confined to reading, writing, 
and arithmetic? Scotland had already 
gone to great lengths, and a much 
higher education was given in the ordi- 
nary schools than was given in the 
schools of this country. Scotland was 
not the only country with which the 
working men of England and Wales had 
to compete. They had to compete with 
those of Switzerland, all parts of Ger- 
many, Austria—countries in which edu- 
cation exceeded anything that we at- 
tempted ; and it was absolutely neces- 
sary that our workmen should be taught 
as much as would enable them to enter 
into this competition. He must guard 
himself against being supposed to urge 
thatthe most important rudimentary sub- 
jects should be sacrificed and neglected in 
order that subjects not at all adapted to 
meet the needs of working men should 
be taught in the schools; and he main- 
tained that this had not been done at all. 
It was most important that children 
should not only read mechanically, but 
that they should with reading improve 
their intelligence in respect of many of 
the matters which were designated by 
high-sounding names, but which on 
analysis proved to be but the simplest 
rudiments of information on subjects 
about which it would be admitted they 
ought to be informed. Nothing could 
be more important to all than some 
knowledge of animal physiology, and 
the subject could be made interesting by 
the teacher, as it wasin a little manual on 
the subject just drawn up by Professor 
Huxley. Heattachedasmuchimportance 
as any to good reading, and he certainly 
thought we should have a better chance 
of getting it if intelligence were deve- 
loped up to the point of interest in the 
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subjects that were read about. Was it 
to be said that in no case a child who 
remained at school should advance to 
any higher subject? Children were 
obliged to attend up to a certain age, 
unless they had passed a certain stan- 
dard; and, if the parents desired them 
to remain longer, it would be exceed- 
ingly hard to say they should learn 
nothing more that would develop their 
intelligence and increase their useful- 
ness in life. But the fact was that very 
few, indeed, got into these higher sub- 
jects; and he would say distinctly that if 
he thought they were taught with the 
object of cram, or that in consequence 
of their being taught reading, writing, 
and arithmetic were neglected, he should 
be the first to say that they should at 
once be withdrawn. His impression 
was that nothing of the sort took place; 
and no answer had been given to the 
argument based on the figures which 
showed that the greatest efficiency in 
elementary subjects went along with the 
teaching of the special subjects. His 
noble Friend (Viscount Sherbrooke) had 
spoken of a boy who came up to him 
from the 6th Standard who could not 
read. But he wondered whether that 
boy was perfectly at his ease in the pre- 
sence of his noble Friend. He won- 
dered what boy from any great Public 
School in England would not have done 
exactly the same thing. He was quite 
sure that when he was at Harrow he 
could not have done it. It must be re- 
membered that before any payment could 
be made for specific subjects, 75 per 
cent of the passes attainable in elemen- 
tary subjects must have been scored, 
and that no payment could be made un- 
less it were shown that a certain pro- 
portion of time had been allotted to 
each specific subject throughout the 
year. These were checks upon cram- 
ming. There might be schools in 
which the scholars failed to pass in 
one of the elementary subjects; but 
those who had the most experience of 
school board schools in London and the 
country said that those scholars who 
could read best were those who passed 
in the higher subjects. As to the graded 
schools of Bradford, Sheffield, and Bar- 
row-in-Furness, nothing was done by 
them in contravention of the conditions 
of the Parliamentary grant. It was 
found that by grading they could attain 
at once both efficiency and economy 
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in the teaching of higher subjects by 
qualified teachers to those who had 
passed one of the higher standards, 
and by separately instructing younger 
and less educated children by effi- 
cient teachers not so highly paid as 
those required for the advanced sub- 
jects. There was in the arrangement 
a double benefit. There was the achieve- 
ment of economy by organization, and 
there was an increase of efficiency in 
both the advanced and the elementary 
school. The plan had hardly come into 
operation yet, and the schemes before 
the Department would receive the best 
possible attention. If they accorded 
those towns the privilege asked for it 
would be because they did not believe 
that by doing so they would be encou- 
raging middle-class education in ele- 
mentary schools, or in any way inter- 
fering with the grammar schools. No 
doubt, the Code was complicated; but 
that was because those most experienced 
in education had found it necessary, 
from time to time, to adapt it to the needs 
of the country and to counteract abuses. 
Having so recently taken Office, he could 
not at once promise any alteration in the 
Code; but he would say that the subject 
should receive full and careful considera- 
tion; and if it were found possible, with- 
out injury to primary education, to 
simplify the Code, the effort should be 
made in the interests of education itself. 
He would have the advantage of the 
valuable assistance of the Vice President, 
who for many years had taken the deep- 
est interest in the primary education of 
the country ; he would have the advan- 
tage of a large staff of most able and 
zealous Inspectors who had studied the 
subject fully; he would have the ad- 
vantage of gentlemen in the Educa- 
tion Department of the highest know- 
ledge and experience; he would also 
have the advantage of the experience 
gathered since the Act of 1870 by 
the school boards throughout the coun- 
try. He, therefore, would undertake to 
do this — he would carefully consider 
allthat had been said to-night and all 
he might hear from different parts of 
the country in reference-to this subject ; 
and he would hope to be able either 
with or without an Act of Parliament, 
to simplify this matter without altering 
in any way the standard of education in 
the country. He most distinctly and 
emphatically declined to entertain for 
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one moment the proposal made to their 
Lordships. He need not dilate upon it ; 
other noble Lords had stated all that 
was necessary in much better terms 
than he could employ. He sincerely 
trusted their Lordships would not remove 
from his shoulders and those of the De- 
partment the duty of dealing with this 
matter. 

Lorp NORTON said, he was satisfied, 
for the present, with the discussion which 
he had raised, and he asked leave to 
withdraw his Motion. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


Territorial Waters. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o'clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 31st May, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—New Memaer Sworn—Alexan- 
der Martin Sullivan, esquire, for Meath 
County. 

Suppty — considered in Committee—Crvit Ser- 
vice Estimates, Class II., SALarres AND 
Exrenses or Pustic Departments, Votes 
84 to 39; Class III., Law anp Justicez, 
Votes 1 to 3; Committee x.P. 

Resolutions [May 28] reported. 

Pustic Brtts—Ordered—First Read ng—Local 
Government Provisional Orders (Fleetwood, 
&c.)* [199]; Agricultural Tenants’ Compen- 
sation * [198]; Provisional Order Confirma- 
tion (Leith) * [200]. 

First Reading — Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (Banbridge, &c.) * [201]. 
Second Reading — Glebe Loan Acts (Ireland) 

Amendment [181]. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Merchant Shipping (Grain Cargoes) [168]; 
Fraudulent Debtors (Scotland) [185]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—20a— 


SEA FISHERIES—TERRITORIAL 
WATERS. 


Lorp ELCHO asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether he will, 
in the course of the present Session, ask 
Parliament for powers to regulate or 
prohibit trawl and beam net fishing in 
the territorial waters, as recommended 
in the recent Report of the Sea Fisheries 
Commissioners ? 
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Mz. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
that the Government did not see its way, 
during the present Session, to initiate 
legislation with respect to the subject men- 
tioned in the Question of the noble Lord. 


ARMY—LORD AIREY’S COMMITTEE. 


Cotonen OWEN WILLIAMS asked 
the Secretary of State for War, When 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to lay upon the Table of the 
House the Report of the Commission on 
the Army presided over by General Lord 
Airey ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, I have to point 
out to the hon. and gallant Member that 
the body presided over by Lord Airey 
was not a Royal Commission, nor a De- 
partmental Committee, but a Committee 
consisting solely of military officers, with 
whom no civilians were associated, whose 
opinion on certain professional questions 
was sought by the Secretary of State. 
Their Report was only presented, in a 
complete form, since I took Office; and 
as soon as Her Majesty’s Government 
have come to conclusions on the very im- 
portant questions discussed by the Com- 
mittee, ranging as they do over the whole 
organization of the Army, and affecting 
the interest of almost every class in it, 
I will lay on the Table the Report; or, 
at least, so much of it as may be given 
consistently with the public interest. I 
am bound to add that the Committee 
was far from unanimous, and that this 
divergence of opinion makes it the more 
necessary to guard against any prema- 
ture publication. I hope to be able to 
state the decision of Her Majesty’s 
Government on the main questions raised 
in moving the Army Estimates at the 
commencement of the next Session. 


CHANCERY FUNDS RULES— MONEYS 
PAID INTO COURT. 

Mr. §. LEIGHTON asked Mr. At- 
torney General, Whether there is any 
reason for the delay in publishing the 
list of moneys paid into the Court of 
Chancery, which, according to the Chan- 
cery Funds Rules, 1874 (No. 91), should 
have been published last February ; and, 
whether he will take steps to procure 
its early publication ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, that he 
could not answer the Question, which 
ought to have been addressed to the 
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Financial Secretary, who, he had no 
doubt, would make inquiries on the 
subject. 


TREATY OF BERLIN, ARTICLE 23— 
PROVINCIAL CONSTITUTIONS. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he will state what was the 
position of affairs as regards the execu- 
tion of the Twenty-third Article of the 
Treaty of Berlin when a new British 
Commissioner was sent out; whether 
the constitution of the province of 
Adrianople, a translation of which was 
promised some months ago, has yet been 
translated; whether constitutions for 
any other and what provinces have yet 
been drafted; and, whether in this or 
any other way any bona fide and effec- 
tual step has been taken towards the 
execution of the Article in question ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
Treaty of Berlin laid down that the 
Porte should depute special commissions, 
in which the native element should be 
largely represented, to settle the details 
of the new laws in each Province. In- 
stead of doing this, the Porte drew up a 
single draft of an Organic Law for the 
Provinces, and sent it to be examined by 
local Commissionsat Adrianople, Salonica, 
Janina, and Kossova. On receiving the 
Reports from these local Commissions, the 
Porte issued a Circular to the Powers 
stating that the Reports were ready for 
examination by the Eastern Roumelian 
Commission, and requesting that Com- 
missioners might be appointed without 
delay. This has been done; and Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice, who was selected 
by the Government as the Commissioner 
for this country, is now at Constanti- 
nople. We have heard to-day that the 
Porte, after making some delay, has re- 
appointed its former Commissioners, and 
it may be hoped that the Commission 
will be formally constituted in a few 
days. We have heard that the Adrian- 
ople Constitution is being translated ; 
but we have not yet received a copy of 
the translation. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—MERCHANT 
SEAMEN’S PENSIONS— LEGISLATION. 
Srr HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther it is intended to introduce a Bill this 
Session to legalize the practice of re- 
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ceiving contributions of seamen towards 
merchant seamen’s pensions, in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the 
Committee of Public Accounts in their 
second Report for 1879, and of the Trea- 
sury in their Letter of 27th October 
1879, to the Board of Trade ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Yes, Sir. 
The Bill will only be a short Bill, and I 
hope we shall be in a position to intro- 
duce it in the course of the present 
Session. 


PERSIA AND HERAT—TREATY OF 1857. 


Mr. ARNOLD asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the communications received 
from the Government of Persia with re- 
ference to the obligation of the Shah 
under Article 6 of the Treaty of 1857, 
by which His Majesty agreed ‘‘ to relin- 
quish all claims to sovereignty over the 
territory and city of Herat,” are under 
the consideration of the Government ; 


tions can be laid upon the Table of the 
House without injury to the public ser- 
vice ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
Her Majesty’s Government have had 
under their consideration the communi- 
eations which were exchanged between 
Her Majesty’s late Advisers and the 
Government of Persia. Those com- 
munications did not lead to any prac- 
tical result, and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are not disposed to revive them ; 
although they would gladly see some 
arrangement arrived at which would 
‘oe the city of Herat and the neigh- 
ouring territory under a better and 
more settled form of Government, as the 
disorders which prevail have always been 
aconstantsourceof political anxiety. The 
communications with the Persian Go- 
vernment have been of a strictly con- 
fidential character; and Her Majesty’s 
Government doubt whether any of the 
Papers can be presented to Parliament— 
at all events, at present. They will, 
however, consult Her Majesty’s Minister 
in Persia on the subject. 


LAW OF COPYRIGHT. 


Mx. HANBURY-TRACY asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, If it is the 
intention of the Government, this Ses- 
sion, to introduce a Bill to amend the 
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Law of Copyright; and, if not, if he 
can give an assurance that the question 
will be dealt with early next Session ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, my _ hon. 
Friend has touched upon a subject of 
very great and peculiar interest to me— 
an interest greater, perhaps, than that 
attached to the question by the general 
public. I should be very glad indeed to 
see it dealt with; but I am afraid that, 
in view of the demands upon the at- 
tention of the House, I cannot give any 
specific pledge as to the time when the 
matter will he likely to receive the at- 
tention of the Government. The sub- 
ject has been heretofore in the hands of 
private Members; and if any independ- 
ent Member should bring forward a pro- 
posal in regard to it, it will, I feel sure, 
be received favourably by the Govern- 
ment, who would give any assistance to 
procure for it a fair and impartial con- 
sideration. 


CODIFICATION OF THE CRIMINAL 
LAW-—-LEGISLATION. 


Mr. ARTHUR ELLIOT asked Mr. 
Attorney General, Whether it is the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
introduce, during the present Session, 
any measure for the codification of the 
Criminal Law? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, it was not 
the intention of the Government this 
Session to introduce a Bill on the sub- 
ject referred to in the Question of the 
hon. Gentleman, as it would be impos- 
sible to make satisfactory progress with 
avy such measure. 


ARMY—STAFF APPOINTMENTS. 


Masor O’BEIRNE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If the officers on 
the Horse Guards’ Staff are exempt 
from the rule limiting the tenure of a 
staff appointment to a period of five 
years; and, if not exempt from. this 
rule, to explain why the officers at pre- 
sent holding the appointments of Ad- 
jutant General to the Forces, Deputy 
Adjutant General to the Forces, and 
Deputy Adjutant General of Auxiliary 
Forces, have been kept on the Staff of 
the Horse Guards since July, 1873; and, 
further, to state what period of time 
must elapse between the completion of 
five years’ service on the staff and the 
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re-appointment of the same officer for 
another period of five years on the staff 
of the Army? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, I have to state 
that officers on the Staff of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief are not exempt from 
the rule limiting the tenure of a Staff 
appointment to five vears, although this 
rule does not apply to his purely per- 
sonal Staff, such as his Private Secretary 
and aides-de-camp. I cannot, however, 
find that there is any rule preventing an 
officer from receiving two Staff appoint- 
ments in succession. As a matter of 
fact, only one of the three officers named 
by the hon. and gallant Member has 
been continuously employed for more 
than five years—namely, the Deputy 
Adjutant General of the Forces, who 
was promoted to that appointment from 
that of Assistant Military Secretary. 
The Adjutant General had been Quar- 
termaster General, with a short interval 
between the two appointments; and the 
Deputy Adjutant General for Auxiliary 
Forces has only been appointed this 
year, having held no previous appoint- 
ment at head-quarters. The question 
has not come and will not for some 
time come before me, asthe only appoint- 
ment at head-quarters likely to be soon 
vacant is that of Quartermaster General 
of the Forces, vacant on tho Ist of July, 
which my Predecessor had filled up by 
anticipation in a way of which I entirely 
approve. 

Mayor O’BEIRNE gave Notice that, 
in consequence of the unsatisfactory 
nature of the answer given by the right 
hon. Gentleman, he would take the 
earliest opportunity of calling attention 
to his reply. 


ROYAL COMMISSION UPON AGRICUL- 
TURE—REPORT OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONERS. 


Mr. JAMES HOWARD asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether it 
is the intention of the Royal Commission 
upon Agriculture to issue a Report of 
the Assistant Commissioners sent to 
America before the general Report of 
the Commission ; and, if so, when such 
Report may be expected to be in the 
hands of Members? The hon. Member 
also asked, When it may be expected 
that the Royal Commission upon Agri- 
culture will complete its work; and, 
whether the Report may be expected to 
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be in the hands of Members before the 
end of the present Session ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I need not 
tell my hon. Friend that I have no direct 
means of information with regard to the 
proceedings of the Commission; but I 
have considered it my duty to communi- 
cate with the noble Duke at the head of 
the Commission ‘the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon), and ke informs me that the 
Report from America has not yet been 
received by the Commission. I believe 
frequent engagements connected with 
the General Election have caused some 
postponement ia the preparation of the 
Report, and I am sorry to say the indis- 
position of one of the Members has also 
caused delay. With regard to the second 
Question, the noble Duke informs me 
that the Commission is not in a position 
to say when it will complete its work and 
submit its Report to Her Majesty. 


THE PATENT OFFICE, ENGLAND, AND 


THE PATENT OFFICE, UNITED 
STATES—THE WEEKLY OFFICIAL 
GAZETTE. 


Mr. JAMES HOWARD asked Mr, 
Attorney General, If any reasons exist 
why the Patent Ottice should not afford the 
same facilities as are enjoyed by Ameri- 
can inventors and manufacturers of be- 
coming acquainted with the progress of 
invention by the issue of an Illustrated 
Weekly Official Gazette of new patents 
similar to that issued by the Patent 
Office at Washington ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, there was 
not at the disposal of the Patent Office 
a staff sufficient to enable them to issue 
a Weekly Gazette of New Patents; and 
the law did not give the Office powers 
to compel patentees to furnish the spe- 
cial drawings requisits to enable them 
to issue a publication of this kind. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD intimated 
that he would takeanearly opportunity of 
drawing attention to the administrations 
of the Patent Office and its vast accu- 
mulated funds. : 


MALTA—CIVIL ESTABLISHMENTS AND 
EDUCATION. 

Mr. RYLANDS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
What action has been taken on Sir 
Penrose Julyan’s Report on the Civil 
Establishments of Malta, and on Mr. 
Keenan’s Report on Education in Malta; 
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and, whether he has any objection to 
laying these Papers upon the Table of 
the House? 

Mr.GRANT DUFF: Sir, there willbe 
no objection to laying nearly the whole 
of both these documents upon the Table, 
and I will do this shortly. As regards 
the changes being made, it would be 
impossible to state them within the 
limits which the House assigns to the 
answer to a Question, as the alterations 
suggested and the changes made deal 
with innumerable details; but a little 
later, if it is wished, I shall, I believe, 
be able to give a great deal of informa- 
tion upon that subject by laying the 
Correspondence on the Table. 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—MUSICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 


Sm CHARLES REED asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether 
the permission, given ten years ago, to 
use the Tonic Sol Fa method and nota- 
tion in public Elementary Schools and 
Training Colleges on the same terms as 
the ordinary notation is withdrawn ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, no change 
has been made in the regulations of the 
Education Department with respect to 
the recognition of the Tonic Sol Fa 
method of instruction in singing; but it 
is contemplated that in case the regu- 
lation in the Code which was laid on the 
Table in March last should come into 
force, the full grant will only be paid on 
those scholars who can read the ordinary 
notation. 


MERCANTILE MARINE~—DERELICT 
VESSELS. 


Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, If his at- 
tention has been called to the Report of 
the master of the steamship ‘‘ Teutonia,”’ 
which appeared in the ‘‘ Times” of the 
8th May, stating that he had passed at 
sea a derelict vessel, ‘“‘ very low in the 
water, and dangerous to navigation ;” 
if his attention has been called to a re- 
port by the master of the royal mail 
steamer ‘‘ Medway,” in the ‘‘Times”’ 
of the 20th, that he had passed a vessel 
of about 1,000 tons (the sizeof Her Ma- 
Jesty’s ship ‘‘Atalanta’’) bottom up; and, 
if he will take into consideration the 
propriety of devising some means of in- 
ducing, or, if necessary, compelling the 
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commanders of vessels falling in with 
such derelict ships firstly to ascertain, if 
possible, the names of such ships, and 
secondly, if possible, to sink or otherwise 
destroy them ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: My atten- 
tion has been called to the reports to 
which the hon. Member refers. There 
can be no doubt that such derelicts con- 
stitute a danger to navigation; but it 
would, I think, be impossible tv devise 
regulations to insure their compulsory 
destruction. Any legislation for such a 
purpose would certaiuly be evaded, and 
would lead to the concealment of the 
existence of these derelicts by masters 
of vessels who now report them. It 
will, perhaps, be better to trust to the 
common sense and common interests of 
masters to sink or otherwise destroy 
them where it may be possible to do so. 


Abolition. 


GRAND JURY SYSTEM (IRELAND). 


Mr. GIVAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Whether it is the in- 
tention of the Government to deal with 
the Irish Grand Jury question early in 
the next Session of Parliament, and by 
a Bill specially directed to the reform of 
the Irish Grand Jury system ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, my hon. 
Friend asked a somewhat similar Ques- 
tion a few days ago, and I must 
again say I cannot give him a defi- 
nite answer. He is very anxious for 
the reform of the Grand Jury system, 
and I think it is generally agreed that 
it requires reform. But it is not the 
only Irish matter upon which reform is 
demanded, and it is impossible for me to 
give my hon. Friend a Sessional pro- 
gramme for next year. 


BOARD OF CUSTOMS—ABOLITION. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If he will abolish 
the Board of Customs this year, so as to 
have the Customs work done by the 
Board of Inland Revenue and one set 
of officers ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am afraid 
I cannot give any assurance to the hon. 
Gentleman beyond this—that the sugges- 
tion involved in this Question is one of 
which I am very sensible of the import- 
ance, and one which I am disposed to 
take into full and rather favourable con- 
sideration at the first fitting opportunity. 
However, it is a large administrative 
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measure, involving many changes, and 

yhablly involving in the first instance, 
much, cost to the public. I need scarcely 
say that no steps could be taken and 
nothing carried ont until after a full 
and careful consideration of the whole 
matter, which I am not now in a position 
to give to it. 


COAL MINES—USE OF BLASTING 
POWDER. 

Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department. 
Whether, considering that the loss of 
life is very frequent from the present 
mode of using blasting powder in mines 
(as at Kiveton Park, South Yorkshire. 
a few days ago, where a serious loss of 
life took place), he will issue an order 
calling upon the inspectors to direct the 
attention of colliery proprietors and mine 
owners of fiery mines, where explosives 
are used for the purpose of carrying on 
the works, that they should be used only 
when the large body of the workmen 
are not in the mines; and, further, whe- 
ther, in view of the fact that it must be 
a considerable time before action can be 
taken, as stated by the Departinent on 
Tuesday last, he will direct the inspectors 
where they may deem it necessary to en- 
force, if possible, the use of explosives 
in the way referred to, by having re- 
course to arbitration, as per statute, with 
the owners on the subject ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said. that he had received a Report 
from Mr. Dickinson, one of the principal 
Inspectors of mines, dated the 28th May, 
in which he said that there was no doubt 
that in many instances lives had been 
lost from the improper use of explosives 
in mines, and that the danger might 
have been minimized by the withdrawal 
of the ordinary workmen during the time 
that explosives were being used. He 
would see that the view stated hy Mr. 
Dickinson as to the withdrawal of the 
workmen while explosives were being 
used in all mines where it was un- 
safe wasactedon. It was not necessary, 
he thought, to take any other pre- 
cautions. 


METROPOLITAN WATER WORKS PUR- 
CHASE—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. BRAND asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 


Whether the Government intend to in- | 
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troduce a Metropolis Waterworks Pur. 
chase Bill, with a view to refer the terms 
of purchase under the Water Purchase 
Bill in the last Parliament to a Select 
Committee ; and, if not, whether the Go- 
vernment will take any steps to maintain 
the basis of valuation upon which the 
Water Purchase Bill was framed, or to 
prevent the Water Companies from aug- 
menting the nominal value of their pro- 
perty by charging extra rates upon any 
inerease in the assessment of property 
by the new valuation now in progress 
under the Act of 1869, or by their own 
assessment other than new houses com- 
ing under supply ? 

Srr WILLIAM TIARCOURT: Sir, 
as the Question of my hon. Friend in- 
volves large pecuniary interests, which 
might be prejudiced by 2 postponed or 
imperfect statement of the intention of 
the Government, I shall ask the indul- 
gence of the Tlouse, if what I have to 
say extends somewhat beyond the or- 
dinary limits of an answer at this Table, 
Tt may, possibly, be deemed convenient 
that I should take this opportunity of 
stating with precision the course which 
the Government intend to pursue with 
reference to the measure called the Me- 
tropolis Water Purchase. It is within 
the knowledge of the House that a Bill 
was introduced into the last Parliament 
to give effect to certain agreements which 
had been negotiated with the Water 
Companies with a view to their purchase, 
That Bill came to an end at the Dissolu- 
tion, if not before. Most hon, Gentle- 
men present are probably acquainted 
with the circumstances which have cast 
grave doubts on these agreements, in 
regard to their prudence and the advan- 
tuges to be derived by the public in 
earrying them into effect. It seems to 
Her Majesty’s Government quite impos- 
sible to take any steps to give validity 
to these agreements without a public 
and searching inquiry into the real 
character of these documents, and their 
actual relation to the value of the pro- 
perty to be acquired under them. ‘Tho 
Corporation of London and the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, the two most 
important representative bodies of tho 
Metropolis, have addressed to me Me- 
morials, desiring such an investigation, 
and have undertaken to render the re- 
quisite assistance in conducting it. In 
my opinion, that is a most wise ani 
reasonable request, Nothing short of 
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such an investigation will satisfy the! sentatives of the Corporation and the 


public mind as to the true character of | Board of Works. 


What course the 


these agreements, and of the property | Water Companies may think fit to take 


with which they deal. 


The Government! with regard to them I cannot at this 


will, therefore, ask the Tlouse to appoint | moment say. as I have received no com- 


a Select Committee to carry out this | munication from them. 


inquiry. Tho exact terms of the Order 
of Reference is a matter of soine diffi- 
culty. It is obviously not expedient to 
give the inquiry too large a scope, so as 
to hang up this urgent question indefi- 
nitely. Tho inquiry into the agree- 
ments can be brought into a moderate 
compass, so as to be disposed of in the 
present Session. An investigation of 
the whole question of water supply 
would, evidently, extend to far wider 
limits; at the same time, it would not 
be possible or desirable to exclude from 
the mind of a Committee appointed to 
consider the proposed terms of purchase 
the consideration of the question whether 
the purchase of the undertakings of the 
existing Water Companies is, in itself, 
the only or the best possible alternative, 
and whether it might not be more de- 
sirable to obtain from other sources a 
better supply at a cheaper rate. There 
is another qrestion which the Corpora- 
tion in its Memorial points to as a 
fitting subject of inquiry—namely, the 
basis of the charge for water—that 
is to say, the basis on which the 
powers of the Companies are founded, 
and which enable them to raise their 
water rents without limit in proportion 
to the growth of value in houses, with- 
out themselves expending any further 
monies or rendering any additional ser- 
vices. ‘That likewise seems a matter 
deserving of inquiry and redress. In 
conclusion, I wisl only to say one word 
as to the attitude of the Government 
towards this question. As respects the 
agreements, they accept no responsi- 
Lility in regard to them. As they are 
tu form the subject of a public inquiry it 
is nut desirable that I should even ex- 
press at this moment the opinion I enter- 
tainof them. ‘The Government will lay 
them impartially before the Committee, 
neither as attacking nor as supporting 
the agreements, but prepared to deal 
with them as may seem best, after their 
true value has been ascertained. I pre- 
sume they will be explained to the Com- 
mittee by the gentleman who negotiated 
them, and who will not be the witness 
of the Government. They will be criti- 


cized, tested, and sifted by the repre 








But, of course, 
every facility they may desire will be 
placed at their disposal in order to state 
their case as they may think; but by this 
means the Committee will be enabled to 
form a sound judgment on the matter of 
the agreements. With reference to the 
whole question of the water supply of 
the Metropolis, I would observe to the 
House that it is not primd facie an Im- 
perial question which belongs strictly to 
the province of the Executive Govern- 
ment. It is, and ought to be, if the 
proper machinery were available, a 
question of local metropolitan adminis- 
tration. On this, as on many other sub- 
jects, we have to deplore the want of a 
central metropolitan authority for the 
general government of London. That 
is a great and urgent question, and I 
hope that this Pariiament will not close 
without making an earnest attempt at 
its solution. But, in the meanwhile, it is 
the duty, as it is the wish of the Go- 
vernment to assist the inhabitants of 
London in supplying the defects of their 
lucal organization. Ihave thought that 
the best available means in the present 
instance was to invite the co-operation of 
the Corporation and the Metropolitan 
Board to aid the Government in a solu- 
tion of the difficult matter we have to 
deal with. Iam happy to say that that 
appeal has been cordially responded to. 
Buth these great bodies, representing tha 
inhabitants vf London, have expressed 
their willingness to-co-operate with the 
Government and with one another before 
the Committee. This seems to me a 
good augury for the future; and it is in 
such a combination that I see the best 
hopes fordealing hereafter in an adequate 
manner with a matter which so deeply 
concerns the health and wealth of this 
great Metropolis. 

Mr. BRAND: My right hon. and 
learned Friend has not answered the 
latter part of the Question. The House 
is probably aware that the option of 
purchase under the Bill of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South- 
West Lancashire (Sir Rt. Assheton Cross) 
lapses on the Ist of July; and my ob- 
ject in putting this Question was to 
get an answer from my. right hon. 
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and learned Friend as to whether the 
Government would, by negotiation or 
otherwise, endeavour to obviate the ac- 
tion of the Water Companies which they 
may take under their statutes—that is, 
of raising their rates to a considerable 
amount. 

Lorp ELCHO: I rise simply to say 
that I did not quite catch whose state- 
ment it was that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman read to the House. 

Mr. RITCHIE: The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, in his very discur- 
sive answer, has replied to a Question 
which I had placed upon the Paper. I 
would only ask him when it is likely that 
the Select Committee will be appointed ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I shall 
give Notice of the Committee to-day or 
to-morrow. 


Subsequently — 


Mr. BRAND said: Sir, I am sorry to 
interpose for a moment between the 
House and Public Business; but I really 
think I have some right to claim from 
my right hon. and learned Friend an 
answer to the Question which I put to 
him. I gave public Notice of the Ques- 
tion, and I think it wasa reasonable one, 
and one of some little importance. At 
any rate, I hear that one of the Water 
Companies has already given notice of 
an intention to raise its rates. I would 
ask my right hon. and learned Friend to 
have the courtesy to say, at all events, 
whether he declines to answer, and, if 


so, why ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, I 
should be exceedingly sorry to think I 
had been wanting in courtesy to my hon. 
Friend. I thought I had answered the 
Question of the hon. Member at great 
length. I will, if the hon. Gentleman 
desires it, read it again. The answer I 
gave to the Question to which the hon. 
Member refers is this :— 

‘¢ There is another question which the Corpo- 
ration in its Memorial points to as a fit subject 
of inquiry—namely, the basis of the charge for 
water—that is to say, the hasis upon which the 
powers of the Companies are founded, and which 
enables them to raise their water rents without 
limit in proportion to the growth of value in 
houses, without themselves expending any fur- 
ther monies or rendering any additional services. 
That likewise seems a matter deserving inquiry 
and redress.’’ 


I intended that as a full answer to the 
hon. Member’s Question—namely, that 
at the request of the Corporation that 
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British Claims. 
question would be referred to the Com- 


mittee.’ I did not wish to trouble the 
House by repeating it; but, at the re- 
quest of the hon. Member, I have 
done so. 


SOUTH AFRICA—CETY WAYO. 

Mr. WHALLEY asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
Cetywayo, the late King of the Zulus, is 
still confined as a State prisoner in the 
Cape Culony; and, if that be so, how 
long Government intend to confine him, 
and what course they intend to pursue 
towards him ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, Cetywayo 
was by the latest telegraphic accounts— 
those of May 19—still in the charge of 
the military authorities at Cape Town, 
in the building described in the despatch 
of the 15th of September, 1879, which 
will be found at page 267 of the Corre- 
spondence presented to Parliament in 
February last. The Government are 
expecting a full Report with regard to 
him in answer to a telegram which was 
sent on the 15th of this month by the 
Secretary of State, in which he directed 
that Cetywayo should be allowed all the 
liberty which could be given to him 
conveniently, and that he should be 
allowed to see his friends. There isa 
Bill at the present time before the Cape 
Parliament for the purpose of autho- 
rizing his being detained by the civil, 
and not as he now is by the military 
authorities, at the Cape; and it is hoped 
that the result of that Bill may be 
very materially to improve his position. 
When the discussion on that Bill is 
finished there will be a further Report 
on the subject. I may add that the Se- 
cretary of State is anxious that Cetywayo 
should have all possible liberty and con- 
sideration compatible with his detention 
within the limits of the Cape Colony. 


BRAZIL—BRITISH CLAIMS. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If his 
attention has been called to British claims 
of long standing against Brazil, which 
the late Government frequently stated to 
be on the eve of satisfactory settlement ; 
and, if he can give any assurance that 
the present Government will insist on all 
these pending matters being brought to 
an issue ? 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 





some delay has arisen in consequence of 
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the Brazilian Government desiring to 
revise their list of counter claims, and 
also by reason of the recent change of 
Government in Brazil. But Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government hope that negotia- 
tions will shortly be resumed on the 
subject. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL PENSIONS. 


Mr. GORST asked the Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether the Admiralty 
is now prepared to grant the Greenwich 
Hospital age pension of 5d. per diem to 
all qualified Naval pensioners on their 
attaining the age of 55 years; and, if 
not, upon what principle the selection 
is to be made from amongst those quali- 
fied persons who have attained that age? 

Mr. T. BRASSEY, in reply, said, the 
number of Greenwich age pensions was 
limited to 7,500 by Order in Councilof the 
29th of June, 1878, and that number 
would not suffice to give the age pension 
to every pensioner on attaining the age 
of 55.. In awarding these pensions, the 
seaman’s health, his ability to contribute 
to his own support, and the number of 
persons dependent upon him were taken 
into account. By the same Order in 
Council it was enacted that seamen in 
receipt of a naval pension of half-a-crown 
a day should not have the age pension 
in addition. 


INDIA—SALARIES OF INDIAN 
OFFICIALS—RETURN. 


Str DAVID WEDDERBURN asked 
the Secretary of State for India; Whe- 
ther he can state the probable date at 
which certain Returns as to the salaries 
of Indian officials, Covenanted and Un- 
covenanted, European and Native, will 
be laid upon the Table of the House, 
these Returns having been ordered by 
the late House of Commons on the 
Motion of the Right honourable gen- 
tleman now Chancellor ofthe Duchy of 
Lancaster ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, the orders of the House of Commons 
were forwarded to India on the 17th of 
July last, with a despatch inquiring 
what expenditure of money was likely 
to be involved in a compliance with 
them, and within what period the Re- 
turns could be made. On the 22nd of 
January, 1880, the portion of the Return 

repared in the India Office was sent to 

dia with a request that certain columns 
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might be filled up, as the information 
was not to be obtained here, and the 
Paper returned as soon as possible; 
and Lord Cranbrook again requested to 
be informed when it was likely that the 
Indian portion of the Returns would be 
transmitted. No reply has been received 
to either despatch; but there can be 
no doubt that the Returns will in- 
volve much time and labour in all the 
Provinces of India. A further despatch 
will be sent asking when the information 
may be expected. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—OUT-DOOR 
RELIEF. 


Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY asked tho 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, If his at- 
tention has been called to the twelfth 
paragraph of the Order issued by the 
Local Government Board on the 29th 
April 1$80 commanding relieving officers 
to post copies of a list of destitute per- 
sons relieved cut of the workhouse, with 
their names, the number of dependent 
persons of the family, and the residence, 
“in such public places as the board of 
guardians shall direct;” if any such 
order as this has been enforced of late 
years in Ireland ; and, if, having regard 
to the poverty at present affecting Ire- 
land, and to the danger that persons in 
temporary want of out-door relief may 
be deterred from seeking it by the ex- 
posure of their names, and of the misery 
of their families in public places, the 
Local Government Board will direct the 
paragraph in question to be modified ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, in the 
year 1852 an Order was issued by the 
Local Government Board in Ireland 
commanding relieving officers to post 
copies of a list of destitute persons re- 
lieved out of the workhouse, with their 
names, the number of dependent persons 
of the family, and the residence, ‘in 
such public places as the board of guar- 
diaus shall direct.” Owing to the num- 
bers relieved out of the workhouses 
having been for several years very 
small, the practice of posting lists of 
persons relieved fell into abeyance ; but 
in the month of March last it was deemed 
necessary to remind the Boards of Guar- 
dians of the Order. It wasthought that 
the ratepayers ought to know how, and 
for whom, their money is expended ; and 
though it is the bounden duty of the re- 
lieving officer to see that rea] destitution 
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is relieved, it must not be forgotten that 
it is necessary to take steps to prevent 
imposition. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) ACT 
—COMPENSATION. 


Mr. TOTTEN HA Masked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether, after the 
expiration of the Peace Preservation (Ire- 
land) Act on June Ist persons now having 
claims for compensation for personal in- 
juries can proceed with those claims at 
the forthcoming or any subsequent As- 
sizes; and, whether the expiry of the 
Act will in any degree interfere with 
the existing powers of Grand Juries in 
cases where the aggrieved persons have 
served all the requisite notices and 
otherwise complied with the provisions 
of the Act ? 

Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Sir, with the 
expiration of the Peace Preservation 
(Ireland) Act on the Ist of June the 
ei thereby conferred on Grand 

uries to make presentments of money 
by way of compensation for personal in- 
juries will cease; and, therefore, no ap- 
p'ications for such presentments can be 
made at the next or any subsequent 
Assizes. This will be the case whether 
the preliminary notices required by the 
Act t» entitle persons to apply for such 
presentments have or have not been 
served before the Ist of June. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY— DAILY 
ADMISSION. 


Mr. D. GRANT asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, Whether he can 
arrange that the National Gallery be 
thrown open to the public every week- 
day throughout the year? 


Mr. ADAM: Sir, since the Question | 


pat to me on Thursday last by the hon. 
lember for Middlesex (Mr. Uoope), I 
have been in further communication with 
the Trustees of the National Gullery, 
through Mr. Burton, the Director. They 
are now considering the question how to 
accommodate the public as far as pos- 
sible without unduly interfering with the 
usefulness of the Gallery as a place for 
art education. In these circumstances, 
I should be much obliged if my hon. 
Friend would repeat his Question at 
some future time, when I shall be pre- 
pared to state the decision at which the 


dlr. W. E. Forster 
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Trustees have arrived. I may add that, 
as First Commissioner of Works, I have 
no power to alter or amend regulations 
regarding the National Gallery; and, 
further, I may state that the Trustees 
wish it to be known that they have no 
special desire to close the Gallery in 
October if the staff at their disposal 
were sufficient to enable them to keep it 
open, and this matter will receive the 
careful consideration of the Govern- 
ment. 


INDIA—EAST INDIA (ECCLESIASTICAL 
DEPARTMENT). 


Mr. BAXTER asked the Secretary of 
State for India, with reference to Re- 
turn No. 37 of the last Session of the 
last Parliament, entitled ‘‘ East India 
(Kceclesiastical Department),” If it is 
true that the large sum of £200,000 per 
annum, drawn from funds supplied by 
the general taxation of India, is not 
spent in providing chaplains for the Civil 
and Military servants of the Queen only, 
but also for ‘‘ persons altogether uncon- 
nected with Government ;”’ if, notwith- 
standing the resolution of the Indian 
Government to reduce the expenditure 
on Church establishments, chaplains are 
still being appointed to stations where 
there are tew or no officials; and, whe- 
ther, before next Session of Parliament, 
he will undertake to look into the sub- 
ject with a view of remedying the com- 
plaint that Her Majesty’s subjects in 
India, who are not Christians, are taxed 
to provide clergymen for Kuropean and 
Eurasian residents in that country ? 

Tne Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, in reply to the Question of my right 
hon. Friend, I have to state that the 
total annual expenditure in the Eccle- 
siastical Department of India appears to 
amount, at the Government rate of ex- 
change, to £180,131. In their despatch 
given on pages 3 and 4 of the Return, 
the Government of India state that the 
expenditure in this Department has since 
1876 been revised and reduced, and they 
hope to effect further reductions during 
the current year of 1880-81. There are 
a few stations to which chaplains are 
allotted where, according to the Return, 
‘‘ few or no Europeans’’ attend church ; 
but such chaplains are charged with 
‘« out-stations,” requiring periodical 
visits, and have other duties to perform 
which are mentioned by the Bishop, and 
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by the Archdeacon of Calcutta in his 
‘General Remarks’ contained on pages 
54 and 55 of the Return. I am not 
aware that there has been any complaint 
of the character referred to in the last 
part of the Question of my right hon. 
Friend. Undoubtedly it is the case that 
at some stations persons altogether un- 
connected with the Government avail 
themselves of the ministrations of the 
Government chaplains. I do not think 
it would be possible or desirable, how- 
ever, that these chaplains should be pre- 
cluded from attending to the spiritual 
wants of other persons than those em- 
ployed by Government, although, of 
course, they are primarily intended to 
minister to the spiritual wants of officers 
in the service of the Government. Iam 
quite willing to make inquiry whether 
there are any cases where chaplains are 
not! required for the legitimate purpose 
of this appointment. 


SOUTH AFRICAN COLONIES—SIR 
BARTLE FRERE. 


Mr. ONSLOW: I beg to ask the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle a 
Question of which I have given him 
private Notice. Can he name a day 
when he intends to bring forward his 
Motion with regard to Sir Bartle Frere, 
and what are the terms of the Motion? 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON: If the 
hon. Member will be good enough to 
repeat his Question in a few days I hope 
Ishall bein a position to give him a 
definite answer. 

Mr. ONSLOW: Will the hon. Mem- 
ber name the day? [‘ No, no.’’} 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON AGRICULTURE 
—FILLING UP OF VACANCIES. 


Mr. ARNOLD: Sir, I beg to ask 
the Prime Minister a Question of which 
I have given him private Notice. 
Whether the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture will, in regard to their Re- 
port, have the co-operation of Mr. 
Goschen and of the Lord President of 
the Council; and, if not, whether, in 
view of so serious a loss, the Government 
will nominate other Gentlemen to serve 
on the Commission ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, my noble 
Friend the Lord President of the Council 
(Earl Spencer) has resigned his seat on 





the Royal Agricultural Commission. I 
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need not say that Mr. Goschen, on 
account of his employment elsewhere, 
has been led to take the same step, and 
he will be quite unable to perform the 
duties of a Commissioner for some time. 
Her Majesty’s Government, under the 
circumstances, have thought it right to 
supply their places; and they have ob- 
tained the services of Lord Carlingford, 
and of my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld). 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) ACT 
—EXTRA POLICE IN THE COUNTY 
MAYO. 


Mr. O'CONNOR POWER asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, If he has 
any objection to lay upon the Table of the 
House a statement showing the number 
of extra police stationed in the county 
of Mayo, the number of iron huts or 
other buildings erected for their accom- 
modation, and the cost to the people of 
that county for the maintenance of this 
extra force ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The hon. 
Member placed his Question on the 
Table on Friday evening; and as I did 
not see it until Saturday, I have had no 
opportunity of obtaining information on 
the subject from Ireland. I shall en- 
deavour to obtain that information, and 
if he will repeat his Question on Thurs- 
day I may be able to give it to him ; or 
perhaps he would do better to move for it 
as a Return. 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS— 
MINISTER OF COMMERCE. 


Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to create a Minister of Cum- 
merce and Agriculture, with a seat in 
the Cabinet, according to the Resolution 
of the late Parliament ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the subject 
contemplated in this Question is a 
matter which would involve a very ex- 
tensive re-arrangement of the Business 
of the Government ; and the machinery 
at their command is too heavily called 
upon at the present time to render it at 
all possible for them to take into their 
consideration any such extended and 
complicated change. There are, how- 
ever, some subjects, not without import- 
ance, as to the re-adjustment of. some 
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weighty branches that are connected 
with the purpose of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s Question ; and I may possibly be 
able in a short time to make a further 
communication to the House on the 
subject. 


SOUTH AFRICA—BASUTOLAND. 


Mr. AtpErman W. M‘ARTHUR asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, Whether any reply has been re- 
ceived by the Government to the tele- 
gram sent out by them on Friday as to 
the treatment of the Basutos ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, we have 
received from the Cape a reply to the 
telegram which I mentioned on Friday, 
to the following effect :— 

“My Ministers assure me that the latest offi- 
cial Reports from Basutoland are the reverse of 
alarming. ‘They entirely concur in the latter 
part of your message.’ 


The latter part of the message alluded 
to urged, I may remind the House, that 
the Ministers at the Cape should pro- 
ceed with caution and consideration for 
the Basutos, and pointed out that it 
would be disastrous to cause, by harsh 
or precipitate measures, disaffection in 
a tribe hitherto loyal. 


HOTION. 
—70.0-— 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Orders of the Day subsequent to 
Committee of Supply be postponed until after 
the Notice of Motion relating to the Parlia- 
mentary Oath (Mr. Bradlaugh) Committee.”’— 
(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS expressed 
his belief that the Motion, as it stood, 
would not accomplish the object in 
view, inasmuch as a number of Notices 
of Motion intervened between the 
Orders of the Day and the Motion of 
which Notice had been given by the 
hon. and gallant Baronet the Member 
for West Sussex (Sir Walter B. Bart- 
telot). Therefore, he proposed to amend 
the Motion by adding, after ‘‘ Com- 
mittee of Supply,” the words— 

“And the Notices standing before the No- 


tice of Motion relating to the Parliamentary 
Oath (Mr. Bradlaugh) Committee.” 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the — “Su ee ae ” to the 
end of the Question, in order 


Ur. Gladstone 
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‘Sand the Notices of Motion standing before 
the Notice of Motion relating to the Parlia. 
mentary Oath (Mr. Bradlangh) Committee be 
postponed until after that Notice of Motion,”— 
(Mr. Watkin Williams,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that by one of the Standing Orders of 
the House it was laid down that in the 
case of a Select Committee concerning 
the Privileges of the House a Member 
might be appointed and nominated at 
once without Notice. The Notice of 
additional names proposed by his hon, 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
West Sussex to the Committee on the 
Parliamentary Oath only appeared on 
the Paper on Saturday ; and, therefore, it 
was impossible to move any Amend- 
ment to the names. In these circum- 
stances, he wished to know whether it 
would be competent to any hon. Mem- 
ber to propose to change one of the 
names without giving Notice ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he had already 
stated, in answer to a Question put to 
him on Friday, that every proceeding 
with reference to this Committee, after 
what occurred on the first occasion, 
could not be regarded as a question of 
Privilege. It seemed to hiin, therefore, 
that it was necessary to give Notice of 
the addition of any names to this Com- 
nittee. 

Mr. GLADSTONE pointed out that 
the Notice of Motion just given with 
reference to the Order of Business was 
couched in the usual terms, and would 
produce the desired result. 

Sm JOHN R. MOWBRAY con- 
tended, on the other hand, that it 
would be necessary to amend the Mo- 
tion in the way proposed by the hon. 
and learned Member for Carnarvon- 
shire. 

Mr. SPEAKER expressed his opi- 
nion that the original Motion would ac- 
complish the object which was aimed at. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put. 


Resolved, That the Orders of the Day sub- 
sequent to Committee of Supply be postponed 
until after the Notice of Motion relating to the 
Parliamentary Oath (Mr. Bradlaugh) Com- 
taitteo. 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 
——do 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
SurrpLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass II.—Sataries anp EXxpENnsEs oF 
Pustic DEPARTMENTS. 


(1.) £5,864, to complete the sum for 
the Lord Lieutenant’s Household, Ire- 
land. 

Mrz. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
that according to the instructions issued 
by the Treasury, where any officer in any 
Public Department was receiving addi- 
tional remuneration beyond his salary 
in such Department, then his double 
salary was to appear in the Estimates of 
both Departments. In the Household 
of the Lord Lieutenant there were 16 
officers, and only one of these appeared 
on the Estimates as receiving additional 
remuneration from some other source. 
He believed, however, that it was the 
case that more than half of these 
officers were in receipt of remuneration 
from the Public Votes under other Esti- 
mates. He wished to ask the noble 
Lord the Secretary to the Treasury, why 
the rule laid down in the Treasury Cir- 
cular had been departed from in the 
present instance ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that he was not aware of any case 
where what the hon. Member mentioned 
took place ; but he would make inquiries 
upon the subject. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he should like 
toknow why the Ulster King of Arms 
received £500 per annum from the 
Irish Record Office Vote as Keeper of 
State Papers, in addition to his other 
emoluments. 

Lorv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he believed the salaries had been 
fixed a long time since, and could not be 
altered during the lifetime of the present 
holder of the office. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £28,778, to complete the sum for 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Offices. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant was also, he 
believed, in virtue of his Office, the 
President of the Local Government 
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Board in Ireland, and in. that capacity 
was charged with the duty of administer- 
ing the provisions of the Relief Act, 
which was passed in the last Session of 
the late Parliament, he thought that 
perhaps it would be convenient, and it 
certainly would serve to allay some con- 
siderable anxiety in Ireland, if they 
were to take that opportunity of ascer- 
taining from the right hon. Gentleman, 
more fully than they had yet been able 
to do, what precise steps he was taking 
in view of a promise contained in the 
Queen’s Speech, and also in view of the 
Circular he had issued. It was probable 
that a very large strain would be thrown 
upon the Department of the Local Go- 
vernment Board owing to the charitable 
relief in {reland being likely soon to 
come toanend. He should also like to 
remind the Committee of the measures 
which had been taken up to the present 
time by Parliament in order to meet the 
great distress which now existed in Ire- 
land—measures which, in his opinion, 
had proved themselves altogether in- 
adequate to the work in hand. In the 
last Session of Parliament there were 
two Acts passed for this purpose; one 
the Seeds Act, a very useful Act—the 
effect of which would not be seen until 
after the harvest; and the other, the 
Relief of Distress (Ireland) Act, con- 
taining, amongst others, the following 
provisions :—1t gave power to the Guar- 
dians in the scheduled Unions to grant 
out-door relief in food and fuel ; but up 
to the present time that provision had 
not been taken advantage of. Secondly, 
Boards of Guardians who had elected to 
borrow sums of money necessary for 
relief from the Commissioners of Public 
Works were given authority to borrow 
them at 34 per cent interest. That pro- 
vision of the Act had not been much used. 
Further power was given to the Boards of 
Guardians under the Act to borrow sums 
of money necessary to defray the cost of 
out-door relief allowed under the Act 
from the Commissioners of Public Works 
at 34 per cent interest. Sofarashe had 
been able to ascertain, that power had 
been little used, as Boards of Guardians 
did not, to any marked extent, up to the 
present time, give any assistance in the 
shape of out-door relief. He now came 
to those portions of the Act which had 
been used to some extent—namely, the 
power which was given to the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works to advance 
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money to the owners of land and the | ing the existing state of affairs in Ireland 
sanitary authorities at 1 per cent per | —he had shown that, up to the present 
annum, no interest being levied for the; time, only about £100,000 had been 
first two years, for tho purpose of perma- | issued by the Board of Works for tho 
nent improvements in laud, and for the | purpose of affording employment under 
purpose of works which could be exe-; the Relief Act of last Session in the 


cuted by the sanitary authorities under | distressed districts. 
Now, he! it had taken £550,000 spent in charit. 


the various Sanitary Acts. 
found, on referring to a Return which 
was obtained on the Motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Jate Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that £1,184,000 had been 
applied for, to be distributed under these 
provisions among the owners of land in 
the scheduled Unions up to the 20th of 
March last. Of that amount £354,820 
only had been sanctioned, and of the 
amount sanctioned, only £69,955 had 
been issued to the date he had mentioned. 
By the same Return it was shown that 
£141,179 had been applied for, up tu 
the same date, by the sanitary authorities. 
Of that amount, only £31,807 had been 
sanctioned, and the actual amount issued 
was only £2,569. So that of the amount 
authorized by the Act of last Session to 
be lent to the landowners for the relief 
of distress in Ireland, only about one- 
eighteenth had yet been issued, and ouly 
about one-fourth in round numbers of 
the loans applied for had been sanc- 
tioned. In the case of the sanitary 
authorities, only one-seventieth of the 
amount applied for had been issued ; but 
it was true that one-fifth of the amount 
applied for had been sanctioned. From 
information that he had collected, which. 
he thought, would convince many people 
who doubted the reality of the distress 
in Ireland of the emergency which now 
existed, he was enabled to state that 
about £580,000 had been spent in the 
different distressed districts in Ireland in 
the shape of private charity to relieve the 
distress. He found, also, that of the 
amounts subscribed by the charitable, 
and now in the hands of the priests, 
Lishops, and others for the relief of dis- 
tress, thereremained only about £120,000 
unexpended. Thus it had been found ne- 
cessary, in order to keep the people from 
dying in thousands, to spend in four 
months in the shape of charity £580,000 ; 
there remaining only £120,000 more to 
last for the next three or four months 
before the harvest. Those facts supplied 
material for a very great deal of serious 
consideration. He had shown, on the 
one hand, what had yet been done by 
the Government for the purpose of meet- 


Mr. Parnell 





On the other hand, 


able relief to keep the people alive 
during the past three or four months, 
Now, he wanted to know if the machi- 
nery under which the loans were issued 
worked so roughly and so badly as to 
break down, what was there, then, to 
prevent hundreds of people from starving 
during the next three or four months? 
He would assume that £254,000 had 
been sanctioned in loans, but not issued 
by the Board of Works up to the 20th of 
March, and that that money would bo 
forthcoming very much more quickly than 
it had hitherto done. But what reason, 
then, had they to suppose that all that 
money would reach the people who had 
been kept alive hitherto, and who had 
been in receipt of charity since the com- 
mencement of the year? He knew, as 
a matter of fact, that in many of the most 
distressed districts, where the people had 
been most largely in the receipt of relief, 
the smallest sums had been applied for 
by the local landlords under the Local Act 
of last Session; and, consequently, tho 
only thing these people would have to 
fall back upon would be the administra- 
tion of out-door relief by the Poor Law 
Boards or the workhouse. What would 
happen if the people were driven to 
adopt one of these alternatives? ‘Tho 
rates were paid in Unions by people who 
themselves were in a starving condition 
—namely, the small farmers and others, 
The Unions, in fact, were bankrupt; 
and if a rate were levied for the purpose 
of supplying out-door relief it was unly 
levying relief fur the starving upon tho 
starving. He should be told, perhaps, 
that money was to be advanced at 3} per 
cent to the Unions; but if the Unions 
were in a bankrupt condition now, what 
probability was there that they would 
not be bankrupt when they required the 
money, and for along time afterwards? 
He did not think that a loan would bo 
of any use in remedying that difficulty. 
The fact still remained that the people 
upon whom they had to depend to repay 
the loan were bankrupt and were starv- 
ing and utterly unable to pay tho rates, 
During the Famine of 1845-6-7 many in- 
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stances were known in which the rates 
largely exceeded the value of the rate- 
able property in the Unions; and if the 
people in the Unions were driven back 
upon the rates the same thing must 
happen now as happened then, and the 
rates would amount to such an enormous 
sumas would be impossible to pay them. 
Tle did think that some little debt was 
due from England to Ireland in respect to 
this matter. Rich and prosperous Eng- 
land had contributed less to the distress 
jn Ireland than had Australia. More 
money had come from Australia than 
from England, and five times as much 
had come from Canada and the United 
States. The exertions of Parliament 
had been confined up to the present to 
passing the Act of last Session. giving 
power to the people to borrow their own 
money—not English money. but the 
money of the Irish farmers themselves, 
an in the hands of the Commissioners 
of the Disestablished Irish Church. That 
mouey was to be lent by the Poor Law 
Board to local landowners and to the 
sanitary authorities. But supposing this 
machinery, provided by Parliament for 
the Irish to borrow their own money. 
was equal to the purpose, the fact would 
remain that Parliament had done no- 
thing out of Imperial resources to meet 
the extraordinary crisis now existing in 
Ireland. Ile was sure the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant would wish to do every- 
thing he conld to prevent the distress. 
But the right hon. Gentleman must be 
aware of the wide extent of his respon- 
sibility, and must not forget that it had 
taken £580,000 to keep the people in 
the West of Ireland alive during the last 
four months, and that had it not been 
for the money contributed by nearly all 
the known world the people of Ireland 
would have died in thousands. Ile re- 
gretted very much to see the right hon. 
Gentleman rely too much on the inade- 
quate provisions made in the last Parlia- 
ment to meet the emergency. ‘The 
present Government had been given 
time to consider the matter thoroughly, 
and to take all the measures necessary 
to cope successfully with the distress. 
But had it not been for the charitable 
relief the people would have already 
died from starvation, and they were met 
by the fact that no larger sum than 
£120,000 or £180,000 now remained in 
the hands of the charitable committees. 
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In a few weeks that money would be 
spent, and they would then have nothing 
between the most extreme distress and 
the entirely inadequate and bad provi- 
sion of the Act of last Session. He had 
thought it right, under those circum- 
stances, to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland whether 
the result of his inquiries up to the pre- 
sent time, during the short period that 
he had been in Office, as to the operation 
of the Act of last Session, was satisfac- 
tory ? And, further, Whether he thought 
it would be an adequate provision to 
enable these distressed and bankrupt 
Unions to tide over the rest of the year, 
by simply empowering them to borrow 
for the purpose of giving out-door re- 
lief; or whether, on the contrary, he 
did not think that some other measures 
would be necessary ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, ho 
was glad that the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) had made the 
remarks he had, as it was very desir- 
able that some information should be 
given to the Committee on this sub- 
ject. He could assure the Committee 
that steps had been taken, and still fur- 
ther steps would be taken, for carrying 
out the Act passed in the early part of 
this year to prevent destitution in Ireland, 
and te prevent anything like starvation 
between this time and next harvest. It 
was quite true that they could not expect 
that the large weekly contributions from 
charitable funds should continue. They 
had been very large, and the hon. Mem- 
ber was perfectly right in expressing his 
sense of the great generosity of their 
fellow-countrymen in Australia and 
Canada, and of their friends in tho 
United States, in coming forward at 
such a crisis. The hon. Member seemed 
to suppose that there were very few 
Unions in which out-door relief was 
now given to any extent. So far as ho 
could make out—and he had given far 
more attention to this subject than to 
anything else, as it was his duty to do 
in the capacity of President of the Local 
Government Board—he did not think 
that that was the case. He might say 
that he should expect to be iuformed 
almost daily from the Inspectors in the 
districts of the action of the Board of 
Guardians, so that he might know whe- 
ther they were giving the necessary 
assistance in relieving the distress that 
must arise before the harvest, The 
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hon. Member stated that many rate- 
payers in those Unions were themselves 
in a state of great destitution. Un- 
doubtedly that was the case, and it was 
the case, unhappily, in those Unions 
in which there was the greatest call for 
out-door relief. In many of those 
Unions many of the ratepayers were 
very little removed from destitution, and 
in some instances he feared that the 
ratepayers were the very persons re- 
quiring the relief. Knowing that to be 
the case, he had issued instructions 
that the Guardians must give out-door 
relief where required, and the Inspec- 
tors of the Local Government Board 
had strict orders to direct them to do 
so, and if necessary, in case of their 
being unprovided with funds, to give 
them immediately a loan. The hon. 
Member would see of what use such 
a direction as that would be. He 
trusted that by means of that provision 
they would insure that the destitution 
of the next few months would be relieved. 
Another effect of that measure would, 
he thought, be this—that it would in- 
sure that the heavy rate which the hon. 
Member feared, and which he said took 
place in the last Famine, would be 
avoided. During the last Famine the 
Guardians had no resource but to collect 
very heavy rates; but the loan plan which 
he had prepared would avoid the neces- 
sity of their adding at once to the burdens 
of the ratepayers. He should like to tell 
the Committee the position in which he 
found matters, and also what steps had 
been taken to deal with the evil, al- 
though for the exact arrangements made 
he did not consider himself responsible. 
If he might criticize in any way the 
previous arrangements made for relieving 
the distress, he should say that the loans 
to the landlords were offered on rather 
too advantageous terms. That, however, 
was a past transaction which had been 
agreed to by the House, and the Govern- 
ment must abide by it. The hon. Mem- 
ber was rather mistaken in supposing 
that no great use of these loans had 
been made. It would have been very 
surprising if they had not been largely 
used. A grant of money to the landlord 
for the improvement of his property for 
which he had paid nothing for two years, 
and then merely 1 per cent interest 
for a long time, was too good an offer not 
to have been largely made use of. So 
great was the demand for funds, that it 
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would be his duty shortly to bring in a 
Bill to increase the advance out of the 
Church Surplus Fund from £750,000 
to £1,500,000. The amount applied 
for by landlords had been £1,201,000. 
That was a fixed sum, because there wag 
a certain time up to which applications 
for advances could be made. On the 
8th of May, when he was in Dublin, the 
amount issued was £189,720, and he 
knew it had been considerably increased 
since that time. [Mr. Parneti: To 
landlords and sanitary authorities.] No, 
to landlordsalone. ‘There had also been 
an increase in the advances to the sani- 
tary authorities. Wishing to know what 
the sum actually was, he telegraphed 
for it yesterday, and he found it was 
this—the amount presented for at 100 
baronial sessions had been £185,000, 
and the amount sanctioned up to the 1th 
instant, £86,000. The principle upon 
which these loans had been dealt with had 
been this—Tho Inspector of the Board of 
Works went down to report whether the 
works, for which presentments had been 
made, were of real utility, and the In- 
spector uf the Local Government Board 
went down to report wheth#r they were 
works which would give such employ- 
ment as was really wanted. Whenever 
these two conditions were complied with, 
the loan was at once sanctioned; the 
object in view mainly being to furnish 
employment between the Ist of June 
and the beginning of the harvest—the 
period during which they might expect 
not only that ordinary employment 
would fall off, but that the funds of the 
charitable committees would begin to 
fail. In some cases—he wished tu be 
quite candid with the Committee—the 
Inspectors of the Local Government 
Board had reported that works which the 
Inspectors of Public Works thought 
would not be of real utility would be of 
very considerable advantage as a means 
of employment. In these cases, the Go- 
vernment had sent the question back to 
the Inspectors for re-consideration. The 
Committee, he was sure, would agree with 
him that really useless works were very 
little, if any, better than actual grants 
of money. In view of what actually 
had been done, he was in hopes that 
some advantage might, after all, come out 
of this calamity, and that there would 
be a considerable increase in the produce 
of the country through drainage and the 
various other improvements made. He 
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need hardly say that while attending to 
these works they did not relax their at- 
tention for one moment from the condi- 
tion of the really destitute. Those who 
were the most destitute were persons 
who had no able- bodied member of their 
family who could work. For these un- 
fortunate people he was_ intensely 
anxious that they should do what was 
necessary, and that was also the feeling 
of the officers of the Local Government 
Loard. It was only due to the permanent 
officers of the Local Government Board 
in Ireland, amongst whom he might 
especially mention the Under Secretary, 
Mr. Burke, and Mr. Robinson the Vice 
President of the Local Government 
Board, to say that they were as anxious 
in the matter as he was. It was 
from them the suggestion came that 
during the next three or four months 
out-door relief should be accompanied 
by a loan. No doubt, hon. Members 
heard of cases of distress, in which it 
was supposed the Local Government 
Board had not been doing their duty. 
Well, he had examined all such Reports 
carefully, and he must say that hitherto 
he had not found one case substantiated. 
It was a miserable accompaniment of a 
great distress like this that there should 
be cases of imposition. Great discrimi- 
nation, he had no doubt, was exercised 
by the officers of the Duchess of Mar!- 
borough’s Fund, which would long be 
remembered by the Irish people as one 
that wascarefully and wisely and charit- 
ably administered, and also of the Man- 
sion House Relief Fund ; but he believed 
the relieving officers of the Board of 
Guardians were better ablo to detect im- 
position than inexperienced men; that, 
at all events, had been his experience in 
England. At the same time, they had 
to guard against the tendency to callous- 
ness in the hearts of relieving cfficers 
which familiarity with distress was apt 
to produce. They must take care that 
teal cases of suffering were not passed 
over. That such care would be taken 
he was very much encouraged to hope 
by the tone of the Reports of the In- 
spectors of the suffering districts. They 
seemed to him to be the Reports of men 
who thoroughly felt the responsibility 
which rested upon them. Perhaps the 
Committee would allow him to say, in 
conclusion, that although he anticipated 
a pressure of distress between the pre- 
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he was very hopeful as tothe more dis- 
tant future. ‘There seemed to be the 
prospect of a good crop of potatoes, and 
altogether a better season than they had 
had for many years past. 

Mr. SYNAN credited the right hon. 
Gentleman, as he was sure every hon. 
Member in that House who was ac- 
quainted with his character would do, 
with the best intentions and with the 
greatest anxiety to effectually cope with 
the distress in Ireland. He had no 
fault to find with the statement which 
had just been made, though he was 
doubtful even now whether the mea- 
sures taken were adequate; but with 
respect to the Bill of last Session which 
had been referred to in somewhat de- 
precatory terms, he desired as one who 
had a hand in amending it to say a word 
or two. With respect to the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman that loans 
were granted upon too favourable terms 
to landlords, he begged to remind the 
Committee that by an Amendment of his 
in that Bill loans were given not for the 
benefit of the landlord, but for the 
benefit of the tenants. That Amend- 
ment was to the effect that the tenant 
should, if he was able to fulfil the 
necessary conditions as to annual pay- 
ments, obtain the advantage of the loan 
himself; and the landlord, therefore, was 
in no respect a gainer, except, perhaps, 
in the sense that under certain circum- 
stances his rent was more secure. He 
thought it right that no misapprehension 
should exist in this matter. As to the 
Government measures of last year not 
being adequate, he had said at the time 
that they were not so, and had endea- 
voured to amend the Relief of Distress 
(Ireland) Bill. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I did not 
say that the Act was inadequate. I 
said that loans for public works or 
drainage would not meet all the desti- 
tution. 

Mr. SYNAN said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman misapprehended him. He was 
not referring to anything the right 
hon. Gentleman had said, but to the 
words of his hon. Friend behind him 
(Mr. Parnell). He had found fault 
with the Bill, and he found fault with 
the Act now. The mode of repaying 
presentment loans appeared to him to 
be unfair. The money had to be repaid 
in 15 instalments, twice a-year. It had, 
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whereas the landlords and tenants who 
had recieved the £750,000 were allowed 
35 years to pay. That defect, among 
others, they had endeavoured to remedy 
in the Bill, but in vain; and he trusted 
that the present Government would not 
enforcethe repayment of the presentment 
loans too severely. He was rather sur- 
prised to learn that out of the £750,000 
only £189,000 had been actually sanc- 
tioned or paid. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Pardon me! 
£189,000, in response to applications for 
£1,200,000. The reason is that the 
money is paid only as it is required. 
The hon. Member would not wish it to be 
idle before being used. 

Mr. SYNAN said, the pvint of his 
observation was this—only a small pro- 
— of the total fund had yet been 
ent, and of that money even they did 
not know the application. Moreover, he 
understood there were great delays be- 
tween the applications for ioans and the 
granting of them. Now, they were just 
entering upon a period of what would 
ere, be acute distress, and it would 

e important to know how much of the 
£1,500,000 available from the Church 
Surplus Fund had been spent up to the 
present moment; also where and how it 
had been spent, to be assured that no 
needless delay in its application would 
be made. What he should like to know 
was the condition of the West of Ire- 
land. Were reproductive works going 
on there, and, if not, how was it proposed 
to meet the distress? It would be im- 
possible to mect it by out-door relief, 
for rates would have to be imposed 
which the ratepayers would be unable 
to pay; some of the Unions ard elec- 
toral divisions of Ireland, in fact, would 
be made bankrupt. Equally unfortu- 
nate results would ensue if recourse was 
had to any such means of repayment as 
thelabourrateof 1847, whichin 14 months 
amounted to 23s. in the pound. It was, 
therefore, very important to know where 
reproductive works existed, and on what 
terms money was advanced. Unless 
loans were made at a low percentage, 
and unless precautions were taken to 
prevent the pauperization of whole dis- 
tricts, the condition of some of the 
Western Counties of Ireland in two or 
three months’ time would be miserable 
indeed. He had nothing further to add 
on the subject of loans, except to im- 
press upon the Government the neces- 
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sity of proportioning those loans as far 
as possible to the distress, of making 
them at a low rate, and of doing away 
with deiay as much as possible. There 
was every prospect of a good crop of 
potatoes, he was happy to say; but he 
trusted there was no intention of making 
the ratepayers pay back the loans of 
seed potatoes. For whose benefit were 
those loans intended? They were in- 
tended for the cottier tenants, the 
holders of an acre or less; and if the 
crops of these poor people were con- 
fiscated to pay the loans this year they 
would be ruined. If, again, the Guar- 
dians had to pay, they would require to 
levy a rate which would fall oppres- 
sively upon the small tenants, who 
formed nearly half of the 650,000 
tenants in Ireland. What, then, was to 
be done? He apprehended that the Go- 
vernment must, for a time, hold its hand 
in respect to these repayments, and not 
insist upon the Guardians paying, un- 
less they could plainly see their way to 
doing so. He knew the Government was 
anxious to do its duty, and he appealed 
to them to exercise in this matter the 
generosity which the unus:al circum- 
stances of the case demanded. 

Coronet COLTHURST said, he would 
contine himself to inquiring how far the 
Poor Law had been effective in relieving 
the distress; and in connection with the 
point he could corroborate what had 
been said by the hon. Member for Cork 
Mr. Parnell), that out-door relief had, 
practically, not been given at all. In 
two Unions he had recently visited he 
found that not a shilling of out-door 
relief had been given, although the 
rates were only ls. 4d. and Is. 7d. in 
the pound. Boards of Guardians, in fact, 
had such an objection to giving out- 
door relief, that they had thrown the 
whole burden of meeting the exceptional 
distress upon the two charitable com- 
mittees, and those committees were per- 
fectly well aware of the fact. Now, if 
the right of every man to labour or re- 
lief had been asserted, as it was in Lan- 
eashire in 1864, Poor Law Guardians 
and the owners of land would have had 
the greatest inducement to employ the 
people and diminish the rates—an in- 
ducement which could not exist when 
the system prevailed of allowing private 
charity to cope with the distress and of 
considering the action of the Poor Law 
as merely supplementary. The Boards 
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of Guardians were bodies acquainted 
with the wants of their localities, and 
they would know what work should be 
done; but by putting the matter in the 
hands of the baronial sessions, the most 
useful works were thrown out. The 
reason for that was that the members of 
the baronial sessions came, perhaps, 
from distant localities, and knowing that 
there was no distress in their own dis- 
tricts they would refuse to deal with it 
where it did exist. As he had said before, 
he thought that very great evil arose 
from the want of assimilation between 
the Poor Laws of England and Ireland. 
If the Poor Law in Ireland worked as it 
did in England, he could safely affirm 
that the distress in Ireland would have 
been met at once. Two years ago there 
were signs in the West of Ireland, in 
Mayo and in Donegal, that very great 
distress was imminent. The employment 
in England and Scotland, which an- 
nually took some thousands of people 
away from Ireland, was slack. Most of 
those people held an acre or more of 
land, and being excluded from the opera- 
tion of the Poor Law in Ireland their 
distress was not taken into account by 
the Poor Law authorities. Of course, 
there was no blame to be attached to 
the Poor Law authorities, for they had 
no right to take their distress into ac- 
count. By that means, the signs that a 
period of great distress was coming on 
were discredited. No person could read 
the Circular of the Poor Law Board of 
last October without being of opinion 
that adequate means to meet the distress 
were not made. Had the Poor Law in 
Ireland been assimilated to that.of Eng- 
land, there would have been no difficulty 
in meeting this distress two years ago. 
He would suggest to the Government 
that a Continuance Act should be passed, 
and also that an inquiry should be made 
as to how far the present Poor Law in 
Ireland should be assimilated to that of 
England. 

Sm HERVEY BRUCE said, that as 
he had the honour to be chairman of 
the Union in his part of the country, he 
could state that the attendance of the 
elected Guardians was very much more 
frequent than that of the ex-officio 
Guardians. He did not wish to make 
any reflections upon the ex-officio Guar- 
dians, for as the other Guardians were 
more numerous it was only likely that 
their attendance would be greater. It 
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had also been said that the landlords 
were very glad to take the money offered: 
them upon very advantageous terms, 
and that that course was preferred to 
the administration of out-door relief. 
He wished to state that the elected 
Guardians had it in their power to give 
out-door relief to any extent they liked, 
duly considering the burdens upon the 
people they represented. An _ hon. 
Member had stated, what undoubtedly 
might be the case, that where the dis- 
tress was great the small tenants would 
be prevented from taking out-door re- 
lief. But it should not be thought that 
there was no mercy to poor people, and 
that the Guardians were not willing to 
do their duty by giving out-door relief 
wherever they could in aid of charity. 
Boards of Guardians naturally had to 
consider very carefully the cireumstances 
of each case which came before them. 
He believed that in their part of the 
United Kingdom, more than in any 
other, they were liable to be imposed 
upon by persons seeking relief. One 
person found that his neighbour was 
getting relief, and he did not see why he 
should not do the same. There was a 
kind of jealousy of one another which 
was not found to exist in England. 
Hon. Members who represented Irish 
constituencies ought not to wash their 
dirty linen in the British House of Com- 
mons. They were free and independent, 
and he believed a really conscientious 
people; but, at the same time, he thought 
that a great deal more than was neces- 
sary had been made of the poverty of 
the country. At least, he was happy to 
say that such was the case in that part 
of Ireland from which he came. Of 
course, he had not such an extensive 
knowledge of the South and South- 
West of Ireland as some hon Mem- 
bers had who had spoken on that question. 
Still he had some experience of Donegal, 
having lived in it. In that county 
there was distress, and he thought there 
would always be distress, because of the 
number of small tenants and the nature of 
the climate. He thought the distress that 
year had been very much exaggerated,and 
he could not believe that the distress even 
in Donegal had been so great as had 
been represented in many places. He 
was borne out in that opinion by the tes- 
timony of many persons who had lived 
there. So far as the part of Ireland in 
which he lived was concerned, he could 
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say that that the Guardians were perfectly 
willing to give out-door relief where they 
believed that it was required; but they 
would not go wholesale into the system, 
but wished to go carefully. In his opi- 
nion, no class of persons were more will- 
ing than the tenant-farmers, in the dis- 
tricts with which he was acquainted, to 
give out-door relief. He desired, fur- 
ther, to defend the ex officio Guardians 
from any wish to make the starving 
population dependent upon private cha- 
rity for their support. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, there 
was some inconvenience in the discussion 
of this subject upon the particular Vote 
now before the Committee; but as it was 
absolutely necessary that at some time or 
other the discussion should take place, 
he hoped the Committee would allow 
him to make a few observations with re- 
spect to it. He rose to express his great 
regret that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had an- 
nounced his intention to increase the 
amount of the loans made to landlords. 
As he understood, about £1,250,000 hed 
already been applied for by the land- 
lords for carrying out works upon their 
own property at a uniform rate of 1 per 
cent interest. He believed that the Go- 
vernment now proposed to grant another 
£250,000 in similar loans. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
Government had no discretion in the 
matter, and were pledged to grant the 
loans to landowners already sanctioned ; 
but he might add that a considerable 
portion of the loans were to be made to 
sanitary authorities. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
that was what he understood. He re- 
gretted that more money was to be ad- 
vanced to the landlords, but he should 
be glad to see the works under the 
baronial sessions pushed on. Nothing 
had been more unsatisfactory in the his- 
tory of Ireland than the way in which 
the baronial sessions had been dealt 
with. In some instances no loans had 
been applied for, and no presentment 
had been made by the sessions. In one 
case, in respect of to which he had been 
in correspondence with the Local Go- 
vernment Board, and in which he could 
get no answer to his communications, 
what had happened was this. In the 
Union of Clifden they had the special 
sessions for the baronial presentments ; 
and a large amount of work was brought 
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forward, and a certain amount was as- 
sented to. Some disturbance, however, 
to»k place in court, and the presiding 
magistrate then declined to go on with 
the business, and not only refused to go 
on with the business, but assumed the 
right to cancel all the presentments that 
hal been passed. He believed that that 
act was entirely illegal; but the result 
was that a very large district had been 
thrown entirely upon private charity. 
It was stated by the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) that £580,000 had 
been given away in private charity, and 
that that money came largely from the 
United States, from Australia, and other 
British Colonies, and to a certain small 
extent from England. He wished to 
express his great regret that England 
had done s0 little to help Ireland at this 
crisis. He might say that England her- 
self had contributed almost nothing to 
the distress in Ireland; for if it had not 
been for the exertions of the Mansion 
House Committee, under the present 
Lord Mayor of London, he did not think 
that anything whatever would have been 
contributed. It was the wish of the Go- 
vernment now to stimulate out-door relief 
in Ireland. In his opinion, the giving 
of out-door relief had a most de- 
moralizing effect. He had witnessed 
with his own eyes, and the same thing 
had happened in various parts of Ire- 
land, that the recipients of eleemosynary 
relief were demoralized by the system 
of giving food and clothing without 
asking anything in return for it. He 
would never forgive the Government 
of the right hon. Gentleman who sat 
upon the Opposition Benches for its con- 
duct in this respect. The late Govern- 
ment did nothing else than shift the re- 
sponsibility of the Irish famine from 
their own shoulders to those of others. 
They had Jeft behind them a cruel heri- 
tage of incapacity on their part fordeal- 
ing with a great crisis, and they had left 
behind them seeds of evil in the country 
which would produce incaleuable injury. 
They had attempted to meet this crisis 
by simply depending upon charity, upon 
the charity of the whole civilized world, 
if not of this Kingdom. Would the 
noble Lord tell him how much of that 
Charitable Fund of £500,000 came from 
England? If the amount were £150,000, 
that was but asmall thing in comparison 
with the whole amount. If the Govern- 
ment decided to continue, as it seemed 
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inclined to do, for the remaining three 
or four months of the distress, the system 
of relief without work, then, in his 
opinion, they would only add to the evil 
that had already been done. The present 
Government might rise to the crisis, and 
they had ample time and opportunity for 
doing so. He should advise them to 
send down into the most distressed 
districts persons of practical experience 
who, instead of inducing the Guardians 
to give out-door relief in the shape of 
charity, could refuse to give the Board 
of Guardians anything except for the 
purpose of carrying on reproductive 
works. Let the Government offer to 
the Board of Guardians loans at 1 per 
cent, as they had so lavishly offered the 
landlords. If they would do that, and 
take care that the money was properly 
expended, and the works werejudiciously 
designed, it would then enable them to 
reap some good out of the evil which had 
occurred. But there was another aspect 
to this question. It seemed to him that 
the Board of Works which had the 
superintendence of the present distress 
was utterly inadequate to the purpose. 
More particularly the engineering staff 
of the Board was exceedingly limited. 
He believed it was true that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
had within the last fortnight desired 
the Board of Works to increase its 
engineering staff; but, even then, 
further improvement was requisite. If 
the Government wished to get some 
works carried out, and to do some good 
to the country, and to prevent the people 
from sinking still further into a state of 
pauperism, the machinery to do it was 
ready totheirhand. Ifthe Government 
now in power used the opportunity of 
remedying the acts of its Predecessors— 
if they would only adopt the view taken 
by the Government during the time that 
the former famine prevailed, he thought 


‘they would do much to redress the evil 


which had occurred. Another thing to 
be considered was what was the magni- 
tude of this crisis, and what had been 
done to relieve it? It had been said that 
the loss to the small farmers in Ireland; 
by reason of the failure of potatoes, 
amounted to no less than £5,000,000. 
At all events, that was the result of the 
Return upon the subject. They also 
learnt that the landlords had lost in rent 
no less a sum than £3,000,000. Who 
could tell the misery that had been 
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caused in private families by the Joss of 
that sum of £3,000,000? That loss of 
£3,000,000 was said to have been a gain 
to the tenants; but whether it was or 
was not, would be seen in the future. 
At all events, it was no gain to them to 
lose £5,000,000 in potatoes; and what 
had been done to meet that loss? The 
right hon. Gentlemen told them that 
£1,250,000 had been applied for by the 
landlords, and that loans had been 
assented to. The Committee must not 
suppose it was at all likely that all that 
money would be spent. All that had 
been issued at present was the first in- 
stalment, amounting to about £19,000. 
There was no proof that the second and 
third instalments of that £1,250,000 
would ever be applied for, even if they 
would be granted. It was so easy for 
people to get the first instalment ; it was 
such an easy matter, that almost anybody 
could get a loan. In the first instance, 
the Government refused to acknowledge 
the existence of the crisis at all. Then 
they made their terms for borrowing so 
absurdly high, in asking 6 per cent, that 
the months of October, November, and 
December, when loans could have been 
usefully applied, slipped away. Then 
from having been over anxious to recoup 
the Exchequer they fell into the opposite 
extreme, and issued loans to landlords 
at | per cent. Almost everyone applied 
for a loan, and most of those loans were 
santioned ; but only about £200,000 had 
yet been issued. He believed that of 
the £1,250,000 sanctioned, a very consi- 
derable proportion would never bear in- 
spection, and that the Board of Works 
would not pay the future instalments. 
As a matter of fact, that money would 
do very little good in the country; but 
if the Government even now would sanc- 
tion loans for works carried out on the 
recommendation of the baronial sessions, 
they would do something permanently to 
recoup the outlay. The subject was too 
extensive a one to go into fully on that 
occasion ; but he did hope the right hon. 
Gentleman would consider that it was 
not his duty simply to tread in the foot- 
steps of his Predecessors, but to do much 
more to weather this crisis. The system 
of teaching people to look simply for 
eleemosynary aid was, in his opinion, 
destructive to the national character, 
and would be attended with very serious 
results. It was necessary for the Go- 
vernment to throw away the idea of 
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charity, and to give no more relief ex- 
cept to aged or young persons, who, of 
course, must be fed; but, with that ex- 
ception, they should give no more relief 
except in respect of works. There was 
no difficulty in the institution of those 
works, for there were in Ireland several 
large railway companies who would take 
the money to make branch lines of rail- 
way, if they could get a loan from the 
Government at a small percentage. 
Cases had frequently happened, in which 
he had been in communication with the 
Government lately in power, of this 
character; but he need hardly say that 
they never got the smallest satisfaction 
from the then Chief Secretary. There 
were other cases in which the Board of 
Guardians were perfectly willing, if 
power were given them, to guarantee 
the re-payment of the principal money 
and the interest, but, whenever any coin- 
munications had taken place with the 
Government forthe purpose of conferring 
this power uponthe Boards of Guardians, 
they had been unsuccessful. The late 
Government seemed to be of opinion 
that nothing should be done that was 
reproductive and useful, and that their 
exertions ought to be confined to giving 
money away by means of charity. He 
earnestly hoped that the Government 
would consider this question, and would 
be of a opinion that a guid pro quo ought 
to be given for all the money applied in 
relief of the distress. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
Government had to relieve distress which 
would almost certainly continue to exist 
between the present time and the be- 
ginning of the next harvest. His hon. 

‘riend the Member for Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) had said that they did 
not rely in Ireland upon these charitable 
funds, but that engineers should be sent 
over to commence works of areproductive 
character for the purpose of giving em- 
anger to the people; but were the 
non. Member in the position which he 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) occcupied, he be- 
lieved the hon. Member would never 
thing of carrying out that project, be- 
cause no number of engineers who might 
go down could start the necessary works 
in time to prevent the people from starv- 
ing before the end of the period to which 
he had alluded, and it would be impos- 
sible in the time which the Government 
had at their disposal to get the works 
in operation, and to rely upon them 
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solely for the relief of distress where it 
was most severely felt. The experience of 
the last famine in-Ireland must also be 
borne in mind, although he did not wish 
to compare the distress of the present 
year with that of the Famine of 1847, 
At that time the principle upon which 
the relief began was simply payment for 
labour upon reproductive works. It was 
found, however, that the relief afforded 
in that way did not reach the destitute, 
and that the works would not be repro- 
ductive. It was, therefore, found neces- 
sary to change from a system of repro- 
ductive works to that of relief. He main- 
tained, what he had stated at an earlier 
part of the evening, that the Government 
had chiefly to rely upon out-door relief, 
with as little pressure as possible on the 
impoverished Guardians and with as 
much prevention as possible of imposi- 
tion. He entirely agreed with his hon. 
Friend that the question of reproductive 
works in Ireland ought not to be lost 
sight of, and that there were many cases 
in which a recurrence of distress in future 
years might be made much less likely by 
the encouragement of such works. They 
might expect, in that case, to hear less 
about the demoralization of the labourer 
by receiving relief in place of labour; 
but it must also be borne in mind that 
there was demoralization in receiving a 
loan and not repaying it, for which reason 
the Government would have to be pretty 
confident that loans advanced fcr such a 
purpose would be repaid. He was 
obliged to add, however, that he dare 
not rely merely upon reproductive works 
to relieve the distress of the next three 
months. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he did not wish to enter into any full 
discussion of the measures recommended 
by the late Government. He agreed 
that the present was not a convenient 
time for doing so ; but he wished to say, 
with regard to some of the very severe 
remarks which had been made upon the 
conduct of the late Government and the 
measures introduced by them, that he 
failed to understand what were the pre- 
cise points upon which complaint had 
been made. He had listened to com- 
plaints of such an extremely diverse and 
opposite character that he wondered 
upon what principle it was felt they 
had gone wrong, and supposed that it 
might be upon the general principle 
that the late Government was respon- 
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sible for all the evils that had come 
npon Ireland during their term of Office. 
He had heard it stated that it was a 
very wrong. thing to demoralize Ireland 
by pauperizing the people by giving 
them relief in a direct form instead of 
supplying them with labour, and allow- 
ing them to earn it for themselves. But 
that was precisely the principle which 
the late Government had at the first laid 
down for themselves. They said, as far 
as possible we shall endeavonr to meet 
this distress coming upon the country 
by means which shall be shorn of those 
demoralizing gifts to which reference 
had been made. Then came the question 
how were they to meet the demands 
for obtaining labour? It was necessary 
that some provision should be made; was 
itto be done by loans for public works. 
or by loans in some other manner? 
There were great objections to loans for 
public works. The hon. Member for 
Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) had 
pointed out that this was the right mea- 
sure, in his opinion, to be adopted; but 
he (Sir Stafford Northcote) ventured to 
think it would not be a measure appli- 
cable to the great proportion of the dis- 
tressed districts, and that it would be 
exposed to very serious inconvenience 
and danger. The hon. Member had 
also indicated the kind of works, such as 
railways, which might be made in va- 
rious parts of Ireland. That point, too, 
had been considered by the late Govern- 
ment, who were, of course, anxious to 
take into consideration the propriety of 
making railways and other public works. 
But they had been obliged to ask them- 
selves the question, ‘‘ What is the use 
of setting on foot a railway 50 miles dis- 
tant from that district which you want 
to relieve?”’? Again, such works might 
have the effect of drawing away persons 
from their other occupations, and they 
might have had the effect of drawing 
navvies from England, while they failed 
to relieve the people in Donegal, Kerry, 
and other parts of Ireland where the 
greatest want was experienced. Fur- 
ther, they could not help feeling that if 
they made advances to a railway com- 
pany, that company might very natur- 
ally say, it is desirable we should get 
labour on the best terms we can in order 
to make the best use of the money lent, 
and in order to make the undertaking 
pay we must get labour from a distance. 
He did not say they had formed aright 
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judgment, because they might have been 
inisled into making advances to persons 
or bodies who were themselves inter- 
ested in the districts where they desired 
to give labour, and who would have both 
an interest in seeing ‘that the people 
were employed and that the labour was 
profitably made use of. Therefore, they 
made offers to landlords who, unfortu- 
nately, were themselves impoverished at 
that time, and not in a position to aid 
freely in carrying out works of improve- 
ment. The hon. Member for Galway 
had just pointed out that the sum of 
£3,000,000 had been lost to this class by 
the failure of rents, which exactly cor- 
responded to the case presented to the 
late Government that the landlords were 
not in a position to spend freely on the 
works in question. They, therefore, came 
forward with a plan to enable landlords 
to spend money in their own districts by 
relaxing the terms upon which the 
grants would bemade. ‘The hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway had said that they had at 
first proposed to give money at 6 per 
cent, and that when they found they 
could not obtain that they offered ad- 
vances at 1 percent. But that was not 
acorrect statement of the case; they had 
never offered money at 6 per cent in- 
terest, but at 3} per cent, and there was 
to be a sinking fund for the re-payment 
of themoney. Undoubtedly, when they 
made that otfer, they hoped the landlords 
would take up the money and give em- 
ployment; but they found that they 
were unable orunwilling to do so, so that 
that mode of attempting to give employ- 
ment failed. Then they considered it 
their duty to make a much more liberal 
offer in order to induce persons to ex- 
pend money in the employment of la- 
bour, and the hon. Gentleman had ra- 
ther reflected upon them in saying that 
those terms were too advantageous. 
Whether it might have been possible to 
get loans at rates of interest between 34 
and 1 per cent he was unable to say, be- 
cause he had had no experience in that 
respect; but time was pressing, and 
they therefore made the offer on the 
terms indicated, which had resulted in 
applications from persons in different 
parts of the country who were willing to 
spend money in the employment of la- 
bour. But it was necessary that they 
should look into varivus points, and to 
take care that if this were not to be a 
demoralizing charity the advances, al- 
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though made on liberal terms, should be 
made as loans with the intention of re- 
payment, and, further, that such loans 
were not abused. Again, they had to 
consider how far the employment of 
people upon those works might distract 
them from the important work of culti- 
vating the land. They knew that if 
offers were made of a different character, 
the people might go away and neglect 
that which they ought todo. Then, they 
had the experience of 1847. They 
knew that there had been great abuse 
at that time, and that people had 
gone off to the public works and neg- 
lected the tillage of the land, and that 
it was owing to that fact that the second 
year’s famine had been worse than the 
first. Then came the result to which 
the right hon. Gentleman had referred, 
and which was inevitable—that the 
works altogether failed, and that they 
had been compelled to resort to a system 
absolutely necessary, but demoralizing— 
that of supplying the people with cooked 
food. Although, in a complicated mat- 
ter of that kind, it was impossible to say 
that mistakes had not been committed, 
or that some other system might not have 
resulted more beneficially, he ventured 
to say that the attention and the whole 
mind of the late Government had been 
given to that matter, and that every step 
taken was with the fullest and most ample 
consideration, and that there was no- 
thing approaching to negligence in deal- 
ing with the case ; that they endeavoured 
as far as possible to keep in view those 
principles which lay at the root of the 
question of relief. Aiud he might fairly 
claim that wherever there was a doubt 
as to the policy of a particular course, 
they should solve it by giving the readiest 
possible relief to the sufferers. He 
utterly repudiated the reflections which 
had been passed upon the late Govern- 
ment. They regarded public works, 
although they might in certain circum- 
stances be useful, as a most dangerous 
mode of relief, and a thing not to be 
relied upon. This had been shown by 
the proceedings of the baronial sessions, 
which in many cases, being anxious to 
prevent abuse, had refused to make any 
presentments, because they believed they 
could not properly be made, and he 
thought that the evidence which the 
right hon. Gentleman had supplied 
showed that their liberal offers to the 
landlords had produced applications 
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which had given a considerable amount 
of assistance. One statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman he noticed with 
great satisfaction, which was the larger 
area of land that had been sowed with 
potatoes, and these were of a better 
quality than had been sown for many 
years. He maintained that this con- 
stituted a point of comparison and con- 
trast between the Famine of 1847 and 
the pressure and distress of the present 
year, which, as far as it had gone, had 
shown that the measures taken by the 
late Government, and continued by the 
present Government, contrasted not un- 
favourably with those adopted in times 
of former distress. 

Mr. SHAW said, he did not rise to 
discuss or formally censure the action of 
the late Government, especially as they 
were on the wrong side of the Table. 
Had they been in occupation of the 
Treasury Bench, he should very likely 
have had a good deal to say about them. 
Those who lived in Ireland, and saw 
famine impending, had felt it their duty 
to lay the case prominently before the 
late Government. In doing so, they did 
not ask for anything like charity; but 
from Irish Members of Parliament, 
from Corporations in Ireland, and from 
the Catholic Bishops the strongest re- 
presentations had been made as to the 
need of employment for the purposes of 
relief. There was an unanimous cry 
not for charity, but for some kind of 
employment for the people. From his 
own experience he could state that such 
was the feeling of the people themselves. 
There was nothing which, looking for- 
ward to last winter, they dreaded more 
than charity of a demoralizing kind. 
For three months the Government had 
given noanswer whatever. At the very 
time that the arrangements for public 
works would necessarily have to be 
made, why was there such a small sum 
applied to drainage purposes? The 
winter passed when drainage should 
have been initiated. He believed the 
late Government, on the whole, and 
especially the Members of it in that 
House, had been anxious to do the best 
they could, and they did do as much as 
could be expected of Gentlemen who 
knew nothing at all about Ireland. As 
long as Ireland was governed from 
England by Gentlemen who knew no- 
thing about Ireland so long would the 
Government be throwing away money, 
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and doing actsin which they meant well, 
but which would produce no result for 
the permanent benefit of Ireland. An 
answer, however, had been received 
from the late Government, for the then 
Prime Minister went to a City banquet 
and blew the trumpet of English charity. 
He had not taken a statesman-like view 
of the impending famine in Ireland, and 
his Government, although they jumbled 
about for a few weeks, had acted in an 
imperfect manner. During the last 
Parliament Irish Members had gone 
into all this question of reproductive 
works and the employment of labour, 
and had moved Resolutions; but they 
got very little by doing so. He asked 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland what 
he was going to do for the next 
three months? If the Government 
would expend £1,500,000 from the 
Church Fund, he believed it might be 
utilized for some great national pur- 
pose; but that would not be done. A 
harbour here, or tramway there, would 
require a special Act of Parliament ; 
but he said bring in a Bill over-riding 
special Acts of Parliament; at any rate, 
let earth works be made for railways. 
He knew places where the county would 
guarantee money, but where the work 
would not be undertaken if they had to 
obtain an Act of Parliament. It would 
seem that there was some want of har- 
mony between the different Boards in 
Ireland. In a Poor Law Union, of 
which he was a Guardian, they resolved 
to do some work of an important cha- 
racter ; but the Local Government Board 
said—‘‘ We will not let you do it; you 
must do it by a sub-contract.” The 
county surveyor, whom the grand jury 
and the ratepayers were perfectly willing 
to trust, was not allowed to do the work 
without a sub-contract, and the Union 
were now looking at the work and could 
not move a step, while plenty of people 
were wanting employment. The Local 
Government Board had also absolutely 
told them that they were not to employ 
any men at more than 7s. 6d. a-week, 
while every farmer was paying 7s. or 8s. 
a-week to men near towns, and giving 
them bounties and places for gardens. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland said 
that that was not his Department, but 
was in the Department of the Treasury ; 
but the manner in which the Treasury 
and other Departments played at cross 
purposes, when work was to be done, 
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was most extraordinary. He had been 
written to last year by a gentleman who 
was now in the House, asking him if he 
could make any suggestions, and he had 
replied that if the gentleman would 
come up with 50 ‘ boys,” they would 
meet in Dublin, go to the Board of 
Works, and clear it out. They would 
then sit there for six months with half- 
a-dozen clerks and some engineers, and 
there would soon cease to be anything 
like distress in Ireland. He entreated 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, who was 
a man of business, to go to Ireland, and 
not to mind Mr. Bourke, cr anyone else, 
who was so swathed in red tape that he 
could not move in any direction. Let 
the Government give the general Bill 
which he (Mr. Shaw) had suggested for 
an advance of £600,000 or £700,000, 
and they might depend on it the dis- 
tress would be banished from many dis- 
tricts. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he deeply re- 
gretted that the matter should have 
been discussed in a Party spirit. This 
had been introduced somewhat by the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry), and, if possible, rather more by 
the hon. Member for the County of Cork 
(Mr. Shaw). He could not understand 
why the hon. Member for the County of 
Cork, who was entitled to he heard with 
respect, thought it worth while and ne- 
cessary to introduce his observations by 
a very strong, and, as it appeared to him 
(Mr. Gibson), uncalled-for attack upon 
the measures taken by the late Govern- 
ment. The duty of the Government was 
not to interfere, either too soon or too 
late, in matters of this kind. It was 
necessary, above all things, not to de- 
moralize the people by interfering too 
soon, and to avoid the terrible responsi- 
bility of delaying interference too long. 
In criticizing the conduct of the late 
Government in that respect, it should 
not be forgotten that no single death 
could be attributed to the recent dis- 
tress in Ireland, and that in no single 
workhouse in Ireland had the accommo- 
dation been entirely exhausted. These 
were broad facts which should not be 
forgotten when this question was under 
consideration. The hon. Member for 
the County of Cork, when he passed 
away from his Party attack, proceeded 
to deal with one or two points of practi- 
cal importance and general interest. The 
Act of Parliament, the details of which 
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the hou. Member had probably for- 
gotten, was passed at the instance of 
the late Government. If the hon. Mem- 
ber would consider the instructions given 
by the late Government to the Local 
Government Board, he would find that 
such instructions, upon which he had 
commented with great severity—instruc- 
tions which compelled the presentment 
sessions to proceed hy contract and upon 
fixed prices—was based upon broad and 
obvious questions and grounds of public 
policy. There was nothing, however, 
to prevent the present Government from 
revoking, modifying, or altering any of 
the provisions so made. But, pending 
such alterations, he ventured to ask 
every man of common sense whether 
such restrictions were not perfectly rea- 
sonable and prudent ? 

Mr. PARNELL asked whether a 
similar restriction was imposed upon 
the landlords in regard to loans made 
to them ? 

Mr. GIBSON said, he should conduct 
his argument as his own discretion sug- 
gested. His intention was to deal with 
certain points which had been raised, 
and the extremely logical mind of the 
hon. Member for Cork County must show 
him how wrong it would be to depart 
from those topics. He thought that the 
late Government acted wisely and rightly 
in dealing with the particular subject- 
matter under discussion in the way they 
did, and in prescribing that the works 
authorized by extraordinary presentment 
sessions should be conducted on a basis 
of contract. If, however, the present Go- 
vernment thought the restriction ought 
to be removed, there was nothing to 
_ prevent them from making a proposal 
of the kind, and he should not oppose a 
hostile or Party comment to any such 
proposal. Then with regard to the rate 
of wages paid to men employed on the 
works presented at these sessions, he 
could not admit that the Government 
would have been justified in adopting 
a rate of payment which would have 
brought them into conflict with the 
ordinary employers of labour in any 
particular locality. The adoption of 
such a course would not have been 
to afford any relief to distress, but 
to squander public money. The late 
Government decided upon the course 
which they adopted after carefully con- 
sidering the responsibility which was 
placed upon them in the crisis that oc- 
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curred; but it was perfectly open to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland to alter or modify the 
plan then adopted, in view of a new 
consideration of what would be assumed 
to be new facts. The hon. Member for 
Galway County (Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
had made remarks even more unchari- 
table than those of the hon. Member for 
Cork City, seeing the despondent con- 
dition at the present moment of the 
Party recently in power. Although 
there were three Funds which had col- 
lected large sums for the relief of the 
existing distress, the hon. Member had 
expressed a hope that charity would 
cease. This struck ordinary men as a 
very strong observation, requiring a very 
strong defence; yet, after saying this, 
the hon. Member proceeded to commit 
himself. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY com- 
plained that he had been misunderstood. 
What he really said was that he hoped 
the distribution of charity would cease, 
unless it was accompanied by a guid pro 
quo in the shape of reproductive works. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he saw no dif- 
ference between his own statement and 
the hon. Member’s explanation, if in 
future there was to be no distribution of 
charity unless there was to be a quid pro 
quo in the shape of reproductive labour. 
The hon. Member did not condescend to 
the vulgarity of detail; that was left to 
the practical common sense of the Mem- 
ber for the County of Cork, who fell 
back upon his old friends the earth 
works. He would remind the hon. Mem- 
ber of the words used by the right hon. 
Gentleman near him (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) on the subjectof great responsibility 
attaching to the sanctioning of anything 
in the nature of so-called reproductive 
works. If such works were to be un- 
dertaken, they should be undertaken 
for the benefit of the persons whom it 
was desired to relieve; and if employ- 
ment was to be given, how was it to be 
decided as to whom the employment 
should be offered to? If railway works 
were suggested, as indeed they had been 
suggested, by the hon. Member for Cork 
County, how were they to exclude the 
; people who were responsible for the 
‘construction of the railways from em- 
| ploying those workmen who knew most 
, about the particular class of work-peo- 
| ple who might be drawn from England, 
or from the Northern or other parts of 
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They must remember the vast difficulty 
met with, but not overcome, in the un- 
fortunate Famine years of 1846 and 1848, 
when relief works, which were called 
reproductive, competed with the ordi- 
nary works of the country, and drew 
workmen away from such works. It 
would, he believed, be found on inquiry 
that the late Government took the wisest 
course, and that the soundest justifica- 
tion for such course was to be found in 
its success. At the same time, he admitted 
that they would have been censurable 
if they had not acted in a cautious and 
tentative manner. They commenced in 
the first instance with the moderate offers 
contained in the Circular of the 22nd 
of November, .1879, and there were 
Papers before Parliament showing that 
for months before that time the Local 
Government Board in Ireland had been 
in the closest and most immediate com- 
munication with the Government in 
Dublin and London, and had been mak- 
ing a close, anxious, and earnest investi- 
gation of the entire position of the 
country. That Circular of the 22nd of 
November was availed of to the extent 
of many thousands of pounds, though 
not to an extent sufficient to cope with 
the whole of the distress which existed. 
Then, oppressed witha keen, earnest, and 
painful sense of responsibility, the late 
Government in January last found it 
necessary to issue a further Circular, the 
offer contained in which had been also 
availed of to a very large extent—an 
extent which he hoped would be suffi- 
cient to grapple with a great deal of the 
existing distress. They had, however, 
heard from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland that he 
deemed some further measures neces- 
sary ; and he was sure that all classes of 
Members in the House would consider 
such measures, when brought before 
them, with a most anxious desire to make 
them as complete as possible, with a 
view to settling this unfortunate and 
difficult question of distress in Ireland. 
Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY said, it was 
perfectly plain to anyone that, in the 
view of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, the chief 
brunt of the distress in Ireland for the 
next three or four months must fall upon 
the out-door relief system. A great 
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advanced for the purpose of drainage 
and for publie works; but, notwithstand- 
ing all these things, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that it was on out-door re- 
lief that the burden of the next four 
months must fall; and that the neces- 
sities of that period were likely.to ex- 
ceed the period of necessity through 
which they had passed. What followed 
from this? They were called upon to 
spend more money in the next four 
months, and that money was to come 
out of the pockets of the ratepayers. 
This suggested very serious considera- 
tion, for he believed it would result in 
many families who were now beyond 
the necessity for relief being at no very 
remote period brought within such ne- 
cessity by reason of the heavier rates 
which they would be called upon to pay. 
He saw no reason why the Boards of 
Guardians should not be allowed to raise 
the funds required for this out-door re- 
lief by loans. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that, in 
every such case, the Boards of Guardians 
would have the power referred to by the 
hon. and learned Member. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY would like 
to know whether, when there was an in- 
struction conveyed to a Board of Guar- 
dians to give out-door relief, it would be 
accompanied by an offer of a loan to 
enable them to meet it? There were 
many cases in which out-door relief had 
been given in large amounts, to which 
the offer of the right hon. Gentleman 
did not apply, because such relief had 
not been given in pursuance of an 
order from the Local Government 
Board, but spontaneously. It seemed 
hard that such Boards of Guardians 
should be placed at a disadvantage as 
compared with other Boards which sim- 
ply carried out orders received from 
head-quarters. He trusted that the right 
hon. Gentleman would not be slow to 
give the orders for the distribution of 
additional out-door relief, and that mea- 
sures would be taken to prevent the 
main burthen of relieving the distress 
in the next four months from falling on 
the backs of the ratepayers. He knew 
three or four parishes in which the oceu- 
piers had made no applications for loans 
to improve their lands, but where the 
Guardians had felt bound to give ex- 
ceptional out-door relief, a course which 
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would extend to ratepayers of a higher 
grade if the Guardians were not 
promptly enabled to raise money on loan. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would seriously consider the advisability 
of affording relief to those Guardians of 
the Poor who had already raised the 
scale of out-door relief from a sense of 
duty, and without pressure from the 
authorities. He thought his hon. 
Friend the Member for Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) had been hardly 
treated in having it imputed to him 
that he wished to see all charitable 
relief stopped. As he understood his 
hon. Friend, all he said was that, in 
future, the Government would take such 
steps as might obviate the necessity for 
such relief by employing the people in 
the development of the natural resources 
of the country. Something had been 
said about the duty of the Imperial Par- 
liament as far as Ireland was concerned, 
and he, for one, thought that the Parlia- 
ment owed something more to his coun- 
try than a Joan out of a Fund which was 
the property of Ireland, to be repaid ata 
future time. The history of the distresses 
through which the country had passed 
showed that their roots lay in the bad 
laws of the country, under which many 
thousands of acres of land lay waste 
which might be turned to profitable ac- 
count as providing food for the people. 
The tenants were deterred from improv- 
ing their holdings because they had not 
a fair tenure of the land, and in this 
patent fact lay the root of the distress. 
The late Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
who was no Home Ruler, or even Liberal, 
but a staunch Conservative, had said, 
speaking only a few days ago, that 
it would be the dawning of a better 
day when ameliorative measures were 
passed for Ireland. It was indeed in 
the power of Parliament, by making 
better laws, to mitigate and ame- 
liorate the existing distress, and to pre- 
vent similar visitations in the future. 
He would ask Her Majesty’s Guvern- 
ment to do for Ireland what the Govern- 
ments of other countries were doing at 
the present moment. The Congress of 
the United States was voting a sum of 
money for the relief of Irish distress ; 
and the Dominion Parliament of Canada 
was taking a similar course. He could 
not think that the Imperial Parliament 
would consent to be behind the Govern- 
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respect, especially in view of the fact 
that it was directly answerable for the 
state of things which existed. He was 
not, in saying this, making any appeal to 
the Imperial Parliament, but was setting 
forth what he thought to be simply a just 
and fair demand; for he could not think 
it was a justifiable on any grounds that, 
in this country, recourse should be had 
for the relief of Irish distress to funds 
which were intended for otherand entirely 
different purposes. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, that in the last 
Session, when the Government expressed 
readiness to grant facilities for the mak- 
ing of reproductive works, he brought 
forward the case of the Clare Castle 
Harbour, which, in his view, might be 
made into a serviceable harbour, by the 
expenditure of a moderate sum of money, 
but had been allowed to sink into disuse, 
although the harbour at one time pro- 
duced an income of some £3,000 from 
dues. As he understood, in July last, 
there was a readiness to made an ad- 
vance of £2,000, as representing the sur- 
plus income which the Irish Board of 
Works had derived from the harbour. 
Well, October came, and nothing further 
was done. He again called the attention 
of the Government to the matter and im- 
pressed upon them the necessity of ad- 
vancing asum of £2,000 or £3,000 to 
be expended among a very small 
industrial community, and in a very 
poor centre of Ireland. The Govern- 
ment expressed its desire to do some- 
thing, and said the matter should have 
their anxious consideration. They did 
the samein January ; but, from the first 
time, they expressed their willingness 
to do something for Ireland in return 
for what Ireland had done for them. 
He believed that no surveyor had ever 
been sent down, and the promise to do 
something for Clare Castle Harbour still 
remained unfulfilled. He pointed out 
the matter now to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the new Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, in the hope that his serious con- 
sideration would be given to Clare Castle 
Harbour, and that he would be able to 





see his way towards giving some prac- 
‘tical proof of his sympathy for the 
| people of Ireland by commencing in 
| reality the construction of reproductive 
| works. He agreed with his hon. and 
| learned Friend the Member for Limerick 
| (Mr. O’Shaughnessy), that until Ireland 
had the complete control of her own 
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local affairs, the House of Commons 
would find itself unable to deal with a 
contented and pacified Ireland. 

Masor NOLAN said, he was afraid, 
from some of the remarks which had 
been made in the course of the discussion 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland,{that the right hon. 
Gentleman viewed thesituation very much 
from the standpoint of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman had professed a great anxiety 
to assist the poor by putting in force 
a system of out-door relief in preference 
to a system of baronial public works. 
He was afraid the real reason why out- 
door relief was preferred by the official 
world in Ireland was that they thought 
they could control the Poor Law Unions 
more directly and more in accordance 
with their own will than they could the 
Boards that would have to pass the 
baronial works. Now, he thought that 
if this was intended to indicate a policy 
of throwing over the baronial public 
works and of establishing in their place 
a large system of out-door relief, the 
carrying into effect of such a policy 
would create serious and evil results in 
Ireland. He was ready to allow that the 
action of the Public Board of Works 
might really succeed in putting a stop to 
the carrying out of public works, and, 
indeed, as far as he was able to make 
out, the action of the public authority 
had been successfully exerted in doing 
this already. But, nevertheless, he was 
of opinion that it would be a much more 
difficult task to establish a system of 
out-door relief. There was a great deal 
of feeling against out-door relief in Ire- 
land, and he was quite satisfied, from 
what he knew of the wishes of the people, 
that the Government would never suc- 
ceed in establishing such a system. All 
that they would succeed in doing would 
be, under the authority of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, to stop the public 
works. They would entirely fail in sub- 
stituting out-door relief, and the result 
would inevitably be that—especially in 
the West of Ireland—there would be 
great suffering and distress. He thought 
he would be justified in saying that the 
Board of Works in Ireland and the 
Local Government Board, between them, 
had succeeded in stopping the execution 
of public works in Ireland to a very 
remarkable extent. From the figures 
given by the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
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land, it seemed that the baronial session® 
had passed £185,000 for public works— 
that was to say, that they had agreed to 
£185,000 worth of public works being 
executed. The baronial sessions were 
not rash people and could not be accused 
of recklessly spending too much money, 
or of throwing money away for the sake 
of relieving those who were in distress. 
On the contrary, the opposite charge 
might be preferred against them— 
namely, that they were far too economical 
and had an objection against doing more 
public works than they could help, or, 
indeed, of studying the general interests 
of the country. The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland told them that although 
£185,000 had been passed by the baronial 
sessions for public works, the sum had 
been cut down to £86,000, and that 
public works to the extent of £36,000 
only had been authorized. From all 
that he (Major Nolan) heard from local 
sources, he feared the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland was right, and that a very 
large amount of these public works had 
been cut down, and would not be put 
into execution. He knew from sources 
entirely independent of the right hon. 
Gentleman that the works had been cut 
down. A barony was, in reality, a 
large Union, and there was a large 
barony in the county of Galway, in 
regard to which he believed that works 
to the extent of £160 only had been 
passed bythe Dublin Board. The result 
was that the public works in the locality 
in question would not keep the poor 
people of the barony in employment for 
a week or 10 days. There were several 

other places from which the same com- 
plaint proceeded. He held in his hand 
a letter which he had received only that 
evening, in the course of the debate, 

and some statements contained in it had 
mado considerable impression on his 
mind. It was a letter that was cer- 

tainly not meant to be readin the House 
of Commons, and it was written by the 

Bishop of Clonfert, than whom no man 

knew the country better. The writer 
said—‘‘ We are now coming to a crucial 
month. I find that intense distress exists 

among the labourers and the small 

tenants.” [Mr. W. E. Forster asked 

what was the locality referred to in the 

letter?] It was Loughrea; the Bishop 

dated from Loughkee, and spoke of the 

locality. Alluding to another place, the 

writer said there were no works going 
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on there of any kind, and the people of already passed must inevitably be post- 


the district would be considerably de- 
moralized if the Public Board in Dublin 


did not change their policy and insist | works. 


upon public works being established in 
the district of Loughrea and in various 
other localities. The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland told them now that £86,000 
of public works had been passed; but 
he (Major Nolan) did not believe that 
even works to that amount would be 
executed. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the late Attorney General for 
Ireland (Mr. Gibson) strongly impressed 
upon the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
the desirability of having all public 
works executed by contract. That was, 
no doubt, a good general principle if 
they could carry it out; but when they 
were dealing with a famine, or a period 
of great scarcity, they would find that 
it would be impossible to carry it out. 
He believed the regulations which had 
been made in regard to contract would 
have considerable effect in stopping the 
execution of the £86,000 worth of works 
which had been authorized. They had 
already interfered, to his own know- 
ledge, with some of these public works. 
And the reason was this—a very great 
many conditions had been imposed by 
the late Government upon the execution 
of the works. One was that not more 
than £300 should be granted for any 
work, and another was that every work 
should be finished before a fresh grant 
was made. It was stipulated that the 
baronal sessions should not order any 
portion of work to be done, but must 
complete and finish it entirely. In 
many cases it became impossible to ful- 
fil these conditions, and, consequently, 
the works were not undertaken. Hav- 
ing now passed certain works, he hoped 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
give the assistance required from them, 
and enablethe works already commenced 
to be completed. The secretary of the 
grand jury might call an extraordinary 
meeting of the baronial sessions, and, 
with the consent of the authorities in 
Dublin, might allow the works already 
commenced and not completed to be 
continued under the directions of the 
county surveyor. If that were not 
done there would be great delay. It 
involved a considerable waste of time to 
get the baronial sessions together, and 
unless the course he suggested were 
adopted a number of the public orks 
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poned. And this was not the only diffi. 
culty about executing this £86,000 of 
There was another matter in 
addition to the condition that ‘all the 
works undertaken must be completely 
executed—namely, not more than a 
limited sum should be devoted to any one 
given work. Many very small contrac- 
tors had contracted to execute work, men 
with limited means and resources. One 
of them told him that he could not exe- 
cute the work he had undertaken to 
carry out for the money. Of course, he 
(Major Nolan) told the man that it was 
all his own fault; but he believed there 
was a certain amout of truth in the 
assertion that many of these works had 
been undertaken for less than would be 
necessary to execute them. He had re- 
ceived both a letter and a telegram in- 
forming him that in certain cases con- 
tracts had been entered into at too low 
a rate, because the persons tendering 
believed that no penalties could be en- 
forced against them if the work was not 
carried out. The result was, that other 
and more substantial contractors were 
driven out of the field and deterred from 
competing, and there was no remedy 
against such a state of things. Neither 
the Government nor the baronial ses- 
sions could do anything in the matter, 
although it was evident that if the work 
was not done the people would be re- 
duced to a state of semi-starvation. This 
was one of the difficulties which the 
Board in Dublin and the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland had to contend with; it was 
for them to see that the works were exe- 
cuted, although in many many cases they 
had been commenced without being com- 
pleted. The contractors believed that 
there was no power to compel them to 
be executed, and the result was that in 
more than one case the contracts had 
not been carried out. The remedy he 
would suggest would be a very simple 
one, although up to the present time he 
had no indication of its adoption. It 
was to require the country. surveyor to 
execute the works where the contractor 
failed to fulfil his contract. He did not 
see that any harm would follow from 
such a course. The baronial sessions 
would have to pay for it, and in carrying 
out the contracts the labourers would be 
employed upon the work who could not 
be employed in any other way. He was 
altogether in favour of the system of 
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contracts himself; but he knew perfectly 
well that work of this nature could not 
be done entirely by contract. He had 
told the Committee what was taking 
place at the present moment, and there 
was every reason to believe that a num- 
ber of the authorized works would not 
be executed at all unless some settled 
power were given in regard to contracts. 
So much for the baronial works. In re- 
gard to the money advanced, he confessed 
that he did not understand the figures 
which had been given by the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that £183,000 had been 
advanced, and that altogether £ 1,200,000 
was to be granted to landlords for im- 
provements. The right hon. Gentleman 
was to bring in a Bill for £1,200,000, or 
some such sum. Now, he (Major Nolan) 
believed that all the improvements were 
to be executed by the month of August ; 
and did the right hon. Gentleman be- 
lieve that works or improvements to the 
extent of £1,000,000 would be carried 
out by the landlords between the present 
time and the month of August? He be- 
lieved that one of the conditions of the 
advance was that the work was to be 
done by a definite time. 

Mr. PARNELL said, his hon. and 
gallant Friend was mistaken. The land- 
lords were to have as much time as they 
pleased. The restrictions as to time re- 
lated only to the sanitary works, 

Masor NOLAN believed that it would 
amount very much to the same thing. 
It appeared that a sum of only £183,000 
had been advanced or spent up to the 
present time by the landlords, and the 
amount remaining to be spent was 
£1,000,000. This sum of £1,000,000 
either had reference to works of im- 
provements which were supposed to be 
carried out in the course of the next 
three months; or if the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland was conscious that the money 
for which he was about to bring in a 
Bill was not to be spent in the next three 
months, then the work to which it was 
intended to apply could hardly be called 
a relief work. It certainly was not 
a relief work to enable them to tide 
over the time of harvest. Out of the 
£1,000,000, he did not believe that more 
than £200,000 would be spent in the 
course of the next three months. The 
state of the country, then, wasthis, Owing 
to the great charity of America and Aus- 
tralia, and to.a lesser degree to that of 
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England, the people of Ireland had been 
enabled to live through the sowing time, 
This was to no inconsiderable extent 
owing to the late Government having 
taken a precaution for which they were 
entitled to the fullest credit—namely, to 
their having allowed the Seeds Bill to 
pass. In consequence of the passing of 
that Bill, the people of Ireland had been 
enabled to sow their land ; and now what 
they wanted to do was to tide over the 
next three months without becoming de- 
moralized. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
would see that the baronial works were 
executed and spread properly over the 
country, he would materially aid in the 
good work. At present, in some dis- 
tricts they were doing too much, while 
in others they were almost doing no- 
thing at all. It was the duty of Her 
Majesty’s Government to see that the 
proper amount of public works was un- 
dertaken, and that it was spread evenly 
over the country. But, above everything, 
it was their duty to pass the necessary 
works at once, and see that they were 
executed. By that means they would 
be able to tide over the crisis without 
demoralizing the people. If, on the 
other hand, they attempted to enforce 
the system of giving out-door relief in 
Ireland, he warned the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that he would have every man’s 
hand against him. The Boards of Guar- 
dians were altogether opposed to the 
system of out-door relief. The system 
and its results differed very materially 
in Ireland from what they were in Eng- 
land. In England the money did not 
fall upon the parish, but was spread 
over the whole Union; whereas, in Ire- 
land, the out-door relief was altogether 
distinct from the in-door relief. The 
in-door relief was charged to the whole 
Union, but the out-door relief was paid 
exclusively by the electoral divisions in 
which it was administered. The conse- 
quence was that the local divisions, 
where there were the most people and 
the largest number of small tenants, felt 
the pressure most heavily. The effect 
of resorting to a system of out-door re- 
lief would be, in the first place, to 
pauperize the smaller districts, and in 
the next to make the Boards of Guar- 
dians extremely unwilling indeed to ad- 
minister out-door relief. He believed 
if the right hon. Gentleman resorted to 
a system of out-door relief, he would 
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have to throw all his energy into it be- 
fore he would succeed in forcing it upon 
the Unions. Even if the right hon. 
Gentleman did succeed in forcing it 
upon the Unions, he (Major Nolan) be- 
lieved that it would work exceedingly 
badly and unsatisfactorily, and that its 
only result would be to demoralize the 
people who were supplied with relief 
under it. On the other hand, if the 
right hon. Gentleman trusted chiefly to 
public works, and showed the same 
energy in extending them and carrying 
them out that he appeared to have 
shown in cutting them down, he would 
secure the satisfactory progress of the 
good work which he professed to have 
at heart. 

Mr. WARTON {who rose with Mr. 
W. E. Forster) said, he would only 
interpose for a moment between the 
right hon. Gentleman and the Commit- 
tee; indeed, he had only one word to 
say—he simply wished to remind the 
Committee that they had now been 
engaged for two hours and 23 minutes 
in discussing this Vote, and had not yet 
passed it. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the know- 
ledge and experience he had formed of 
the work carried on by the Local Go- 
vernment Board in Ireland was alto- 
gether opposed to the conclusions ar- 
rived at by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Galway (Major Nolan). The 
Board seemed to be very anxious to 
avoid the granting of out-door relief as 
rouch as possible, and they had endea- 
voured to avoid it by substituting em- 
ployment in its place. The Inspectors 
employed bythe Buard were most anxious 
to encourage useful public works and 
works of improvement, and it certainly 
appeared to him to be a very natural 
desire. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
had made two or three suggestions in 
the course of his remarks; one was that 
the Government should compel the 
baronies to make presentments. He 
thought the Committee would at once 
see that it was almost impossible to do 
that. They could not compel people to 
enter into engagements by which they 
would be under an obligation to repay 
money. They must necessarily wait 
until the baronial sessions made the ap- 
plication themselves. 

Masor NOLAN wished to remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that the Govern- 
ment took this course in the case of the 
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Poor Law Board. They forced the 
people to ask for money there. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER admitted that 
the Poor Law Board had a discretionary 
power, under certain circumstances, of 
compelling certain things to be done in 
cases of destitution, and, no doubt, they 
could compel the Guardians in any dis- 
trict to relieve destitutes. But it was 
not possible to compel a district to bor- 
row money—which the suggestion of the 
hon. and gallant Member amounted to 
in this instance—for the performance of 
work which the district authorities did 
not deem to be necessary, and which 
they thought ought not to be undertaken. 
If the Government were to make such a 
proposal, he thought the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman would see that there 
would be such an outcry as neither he 
nor any other Irish Secretary nor any 
Government would be able to resist. It 
was altogether impossible to adopt the 
principle of forcing people to borrow 
money for the execution of these works, 
Then the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
seemed to be of opinion that every 
application for advances in connection 
with public works should be granted. 
Whenever the Board of Works con- 
sidered that an application made to 
them was well founded they conceded 
it; but in some cases, though to a 
small extent, there was reason to fear 
presentments had been made for works 
which were only undertaken for the 
benefit of the people who were to be em- 
ployed in carrying them out. There was, 
to some extent, a check upon the execu- 
tion of unnecessary works ; but the whole 
question in its details was one of extreme 
difficulty. The hon. and gallant Member 
had made several suggestions which he 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) wished to consider, 
and one of great valne—namely, that 
where an application had been made, no 
practical difficulty or delay should be 
allowed to prevent the work being pro- 
ceeded with. If the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman would favour him with a 
note in writing, showing low that could 
be done, together with the other points 
to which he had directed attention, he 
should feel obliged, and would endeavour 
to obtain a few hints from the sugges- 
tions which had been made. If they 
were put down in writing, he would be 
able to see how far they could be carried 
out in executing these works during the 
next two or three months. It must not 
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be supposed, however, that the works 
that were sanctioned were the only works 
that had been applied for. As he had 
stated earlier in the evening, the Board 
of Works Inspectors had, in some in- 
stances, pointed out that the works pro- 
posed to be undertaken were not required, 
and in such cases the application had 
been sent back for re-consideration. The 
application alluded to by the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite was one which the Board 
had considered since he (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) was in Ireland. He had con- 
sidered most of the applications per- 
sonally when he was there, and he and 
the authorities there were struck by the 
large difference between the amount 
applied for and the amount sanctioned. 
He only mentioned the circumstance in 
order to show that the Local Government 
Board, for whom he was responsible, 
were anxious to get as many of these 
works commenced as they could. 

Major Notan and Mr. Bicear rose 
together. The Cuarrman called upon 
Mr. Bicear, but 

Masor NOLAN said, he only wished 
to say a word by way of explanation. 
He had made nocharge whatever against 
the Local Government Board. It was 
one of the misfortunes of the situation 
that they did not know who to blame. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! Un- 
less the hon. and gallant Member has 
an explanation to offer, I call upon Mr. 
Biggar. 

Mr. BIGGAR was of opinion that the 
Committee were entitled to have some 
more definite information from the right 
hon. Gentleman as to the loans which it 
was proposed to grant to the landlords 
for improving their estates. As he un- 
derstood the matter, it was proposed to 
lend a very much larger sum than had 
been lent hitherto to the landlords for 
works that they were bound todo. He 
regarded it as a simple means of sup- 
plying out-door relief to a few landlords 
who chose to undertake the drainage of 
their land, not for the purpose of improv- 
ing the cultivation for the tenant, but 
for improving the grass lands, and thus 
tend to perpetuate the present vicious 
system that existed in Ireland. He 
thought that it would be better if the 
right hon. Gentleman declined to enter- 
tain such an idea at all. If he wished 
to lend money to the landlords for the 
improvement of their land, let him do 
80; but let him take care that any money 
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that was lent for the purpose of relief 
should be used and expended in the 
course of the next few months. In point 
of fact, he was disposed to think that the 
time within which the landlord should 
be bound to spend the money should be 
even more rapid than in the case of the 
sanitary authorities and the presentment 
sessions, because the work done by the 
sanitary authorities and the presentment 
sessions was for the public benefit, while 
these improvements on the part of the 
landlords were simply improvements for 
the benefit of the individual who under- 
took them, and were of no real advan- 
tage to the people except so far as the 
money paid in wages was concerned. He 
was not aware how much money the 
Government proposed to lend to the 
landlords in Ireland in these improve- 
ments at 1 per cent. He regarded the 
system of making large advances to the 
landlords as vicious and preposterous. 
It was, moreover, thoroughly dishonest, 
and ought never to have received the 
sanction of Parliament. Reference had 
been made by the right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) and by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway’ County 
(Major Nolan) to the charity which was 
involved in the distribution of this money 
in Ireland. His own opinion was that 
this system of charity, however well in- 
tended, involved a very vicious principle, 
because there was not the slightest doubt 
that the money, although distributed in 
a highly scientific way, was granted to 
the parties who applied for it by a Cen- 
tral Board in Dublin who had no direct 
means of obtaining evidence as to the 
circumstances and requirements of the 
locality for which the application was 
made, and were, consequently, unable to 
say whether the money was really re- 
quired. At the same time, it was im- 
possible for the authorities who granted 
the money to know whether the persons 
who applied for it made their application 
in honesty and fairness. A few weeks 
ago he was in the county of Roscommon, 
and he saw some tenants who had made 
an application for advances, but had not 
receivedthem. Theirland wassurrounded 
by the land of a pretty large proprietor, 
whose brother was chairman and agent 
of the Relief Committee, and these 
poor people assured him that the agent 
was in the habit of getting large grants 
for the tenants of his brother, and of 
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granting comparatively small sums only 
to other people, notwithstanding the fact 
that they were evidently in a state of the 
most abject poverty—in point of fact, 
some of them had to pawn their clothing 
in order to keep themselves from starva- 
tion. That was the way in which the 
Governmentadvances were administered. 
He was satisfied, from what he had 
seen, of the unfairness with which this 
system of relief had been carried out. 
The landlord in question granted the 
money to his tenants, and then received 
it back again in payment of rent to him- 
self; so that the money might as well, in 
the first instance, have gone directly into 
the pockets of the landlords rather than 
be granted ostensibly for the support 
and relief of the poor. He fully con- 
curred with his hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Galway (Major Nolan) 
that the administration of out-door re- 
lief would be a most inconvenient way 
of providing relief. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he wished 
it to be distinctly understood that it was 
not in the slightest degree the intention 
of the Government, nor did they possess 
the power, to allow further applications 
to be made by landlords. When he came 
into Office he found that a certain sum 
had been granted for the landlords by 
the late Government, and that applica- 
tions had been received amounting to 
£1,200,000. With respect to these 
applications and to the sums that had 
been issued, he wished it to be under- 
stood that the Government were pledged 
to carry out the terms of the recent Bill 
by the action of their Predecessors. But 
there was no intention of continuing to 
make those grants and to entertain new 
applications. In that state of affairs, he 
perfectly agreed with the remarks of the 
hon. Member who had stated that they 
had but a choice of evils before them ; 
they had to consider how little harm 
they could do in giving relief, bearing in 
mind the one great duty they had to per- 
form—namely, to see that the people did 
not die. He believed that the duty he 
had to perform was a hard one, inas- 
much as, while relieving that distress, 
he had to see that the relief did 
not take the form of demoralization 
in the case of out-door relief, or of 
the demoralization, which was little 
less objectionable than the other, which 
resulted from works being badly organ- 
ized. The policy he had attempted to 
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adopt was entirely supported by hig 
Colleagues and by the officials in Dublin, 
It was, first, to make the distribution of 
relief as little demoralizing as possible ; 
and next, to push on all the work they 
were able to do, according to their pre- 
sent powers. That, he was aware, left 
another question still open; but it was 
one, which was not of so much impor- 
tance at the moment, but rather for 
future consideration and action—namely, 
how far the resources of the country 
could be developed with advantage, 
During the next two or three months he 
should try to get all the baronial works 
into play. They had a most interesting, 
and to him profitable, discussion about 
the state of Ireland; but it might be 
useful for them to recollect that they had 
several other Votes before them to con- 
sider. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he did not 
intend to detain the Committee any 
length of time. He thought it would 
be admitted on all hands that, during 
the last two or three months, baronial 
sessions had been held and contracts 
entered into. Those two or three 
months had expired, and no works 
were being carried on. He wished to 
know if there was any intention what- 
ever to carry them out? He heard the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland say that the Local 
Government Board was anxious to carry 
out works and to give employment. He 
could tell them that the Board of Guar- 
dians of which he was chairman had 
passed several resolutions, entreating 
the Local Government Board to institute 
some works, as their workhouse was 
guite full. If these works were not 
carried out, their workhouse would re- 
main quite full. The money which had 
been forthcoming from charitable sources 
was well nigh spent. They had thetwo 
worst months before them, and little or 
no employment to offer. He impressed 
upon the Government the absolute ne- 
cessity there was that works should be 
commenced at once, and that the con- 
tracts which had been entered into some 
three months since should be carried 
out. He should like to hear from the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W.. E. 
Forster) that he had determined to in- 
sist that the works should be carried 
out where the contracts had been en- 
tered into. He was well asspred that 
there would be a vast amount of starva- 
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tion, were it not for the assistance of 


charity. 

Mr. VILLIERS-STUART said, that 
he could not agree with the hon. Member 
for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) as to 
the futility of the loans to landlords for 
the purpose of giving employment. He 
was one of the landlords that took up 
a loan for that purpose, and he would 
give the Committee the benefit of his 
experience on the subject. The loan 
that he took up enabled him to employ 
over 200 heads of families, and he had 
been able to keep them out of the work- 
house between two and three months. 
He had no hesitation in saying that, as 
far as he was concerned, the facilities 
given by the Government for borrowing 
on easy terms were productive of the 
greatest benefit. He had madeit a rule 
to pay the men at a rate slightly lower 
than that given by the farmers; for, if 
he had given them a higher rate, it 
would have placed the farmers at a dis- 
advantage. Moreover, whenevera farmer 
required a certain number of men, he 
only had to point out what men he 
wished to have, and they were bound 
immediately to leave the relief works 
and place themselves in the service of 
the farmer for as long a time as he re- 
quired them. He therefore said, un- 
hesitatingly, that the system of loans 
to landlords was a step in the right 
direction, and a system which had been 
of considerable benefit. He could not 
agree with the hon. Member for Galway 
that the terms on which these loans were 
advanced were too easy. It had been laid 
out principally in reclaiming waste land, 
and the money had been obtained for 
that purpose at the rate of 33 per cent, 
including repayment of principal. The 
land when reclaimed would not be worth 
more than 10s, per acre per annum, 
and it cost at that reduced rate of loan 
to reclaim about £18. Therefore, it 
was scarcely remunerative even at that 
low rate; but it answered very well for 
the purpose of relieving distress, as well as 
of bringing permanently into cultivation 
much waste land. With reference to the 
baronial presentment sessions, he agreed 
with what had fallen from the hon. and 
greet Member for Galway (Major 


olan) in the course of the debate— 
namely, that the period of repayment 
was too short, for it imposed too onerous 
terms on the ratepayers, requiring them 
to repay the loans in 15 years, and thus 
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imposing an annual charge of 7} per 
cent. He was himself the cl airman of a 
Board of Guardians, and was intimately 
acquainted with the circumstances of the 
ratepayers, and he knew that in many 
Unions they would be unable to repay 
in the time prescribed. He did not be- 
lieve that they could bear any additional 
burden on the rates. In his own district 
they had been unable to collect the rates 
which had already accrued. He ven- 
tured to make these few remarks on the 
points that had been raised, because he 
should be sorry that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) should suppose 
that the loans to landlords produced no 
good effects in alleviating distress. He 
begged to assure him that the system was 
one which had not altogether failed. 
Mr. O’DONNELL said, he had lis- 
tened with great pleasure to the remarks 
and kindly assurances which fell from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland. There could be no 
doubt, he feared, that they were ap- 
proaching the severest period of distress 
throughout Ireland. He was told that 
in a leading article of Zhe Freeman’s 
Journal there was a summary containing 
statements of the case of the most pain- 
ful kind. The Mansion House Com- 
mittee had large and almost unrivalled 
opportunities for fully sounding the con- 
dition of the distress throughout the 
country. ThatCommittee was the centre 
of £00 local committees, and had some- 
thing like 800,000 people on its books 
in the various localities in the country. 
At the end of a fortnight from then all 
the means at its disposal would be ex- 
hausted ; there would, consequently, be 
an immense amount of destitution, and 
those 800,000 people would be thrown 
upon the resources of another organiza- 
tion, which, indeed, in one respect was 
political as well as charitable—he re- 
ferred to the Land League Organization. 
Hon. Gentlemen might say that the 
efforts of that League had been of the 
most feeble nature; but there could be 
no doubt that, in its charitable aspect, 
the relief administered by it had been 
simply indispensable. And he believed 
that the funds of that League, in conse- 
quence of the success with which the 
sources of charity in America had been 
tapped, almost entirely through the 
energetic and patriotic exertions of his 
distinguished Colleague the hon. Mem- 
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ber for Cork (Mr. Parnell), were not 
likely to run dry as soon as would those 
of the Mansion House Committee. But 
his hon. Friend had said that even those 
funds would probably soon become ex- 
hausted, and he could well conceive why 
that should be, because, with all the 
sympathy of the Irish in America, still 
they could not but feel that the evil of 
‘ the Irish agrarian system was that which 
was really the cause, and the permanent 
cause, of agrarian misery. The Irishin 
America naturally recommended mea- 
sures being carried which should remove 
the political evils, and thus destroy the 
existing social misery. Oonsidering the 
difficult task which must fall upon the 
Government, he could not but think that 
it was eminently desirable that they 
should utilize promptly those means, ex- 
tensive and extremely well-informed, of 
therelieforganization ofthe Land League, 
spread out as they were all over the 
country. He thought it would be great 
economy of organization if, before the 
Relief Committees came to an end, the 
Government could come forward in some 
way, and enter into some arrangement, 
by which that immense system of relief 
could be utilized, under the general 
direction and powerful assistance of the 
responsible Administration. He felt con- 
vinced that, considering the severity of 
the distress that threatened the country, 
it would be a great loss, not only to the 
country, but to the Government, if those 
immense systems of relief which had 
been initiated privately should collapse 
simultaneously with the collapse of 
their resources. It was a question of 
permanent interest to the country, 
and required to be taken into the care- 
ful consideration of the Government. 
He was happy to find that, for the pur- 
pose of giving encouragement to the de- 
velopment of Irish Fisheries, the present 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had exerted 
himself to loosen the strings of the Trea- 
sury purse; but it was reported that he 
had experienced considerable difficulty 
in overcoming the economic disposition 
of that Department in dealing with the 
subject. He believed, however, that it 
would be universally admitted by the 
Irish Representatives that in the case of 
the Irish Fisheries the British Adm:inis- 
tration of Ireland had been altogether 
too economicai ; and the result had been, 
as generally happened when economy 
was pushed too far, that administrative 
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miserliness had led to a greater outlay 
of public money and a waste of the 
public resources in the long run. On 
many miles of the Irish coast line, where 
there was now a starving population 
which would soon engage more com- 
pletely the attention of the Government, 
there might have been a comfortable 
people but for the unstatesmanlike par- 
simony of which he complained. ‘The 
Irish Fisheries were being allowed to 
tumble in all directions to decay. He 
did not exactly know whether the Board 
of Works were the principal delinquents 
in the matter, although it was, no doubt, 
the habit in Ireland to lay similar 
offences to the charge of that body. But 
while he thought that one branch of 
British Administration deserved its own 
share of blame, he was disposed to re- 
gard the head-quarters of that Adminis- 
tration, which was the political parent 
of so many evils, as being still more open 
to censure. But be that as it might, 
the Fishery piers in Ireland required 
wholesale repair, while at least 100 
localities stood in need of new piers. As 
to the policy which had caused the Irish 
Fisheries to be neglected, no one, he 
felt sure, would denounce it more 
strongly than the permanent officials of 
the Treasury Board. They were well 
aware that the supervision necessary to 
enable the fishermen to conduct their 
business in the most profitable way was 
entirely wanting, especially on the West 
and South Coasts of Ireland. He him- 
self, as Member for Dungarvan, had oe- 
easion not long ago to complain of the 
deplorable results to the fishermen in the 
neighbourhood of that town, which had 
been occasioned by the state of things to 
which he had called the attention of the 
Committee; and the Treasury, upon in- 
quiry, found, to their surprise, that no 
uieans of supervision were provided, or 
of giving effect to the ordinary bye-laws 
which had been laid down by the 
Fishery Board. The same story was 
told by the fishermen of Youglial and 
Kinsale, and, indeed, he- believed by 
those of every other part of the country. 
It was all very well, he might add, to 
talk about the evils of protection; but 
there was a great difference, he could 
not help thinking, between it and that 
wise encouragement which a patriotic 
Government owed to those industries, 
which only required to be fairly aided 
and protected'in order to become great 
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industries and sources of wealth and 
comfort to large populations. He had 
risen for the purpose of impressing on 
the mind of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. W. E. Forster), who, 
since his accession to Office, had shown 
so good a disposition towards Ireland, 
those two points—the expediency, if 
possible, of utilizing the enormous busi- 
ness organizations both of the Mansion 
lfouse Fund Committee and any other 
Relief Committees which might be dis- 
posed to work hand-in-hand with the 
Government. There was not, he be- 
lieved, a public body in Ireland who 
would not cordially respond to any offer 
which might be made by the Govern- 
ment, provided only that they displayed 
a due apprehension of what was de- 
manded by the situation. The second 
point which he wished to impress on the 
right hon. Gentleman was the necessity 
of bringing the influence which he pos- 
sessed more and more to bear on the 
Treasury officials for the purpose of in- 
ducing them to extend a liberal and 
generous encouragement to the Fisheries 
of Ireland. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he wished, be- 
fore the Vote was agreed to, to put to 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) one or two questions, in the 
hope of eliciting what were his views 
on a very important and interesting sub- 
ject. For his own part, he was very 
much indebted to the right hon. Gentle- 
man for the trouble which he had taken 
in explaining to the Committee the posi- 
tion of affairs in Ireland, and the evi- 
dent anxiety which he had shown to cope, 
as far as lay in his power, with the very 
difficult state of things which had been 
left to him as a damnosa hereditas by his 
Predecessors in Office. Having heard 
what was the plan of the right hon. 
Gentleman, he was prepared to suggest 
one of his own which would, he thought, 
perhaps go further in the direction of 
relieving the distress in Ireland imme- 
diately than almost any other which 


’ could be proposed, and which had never 


yet been tried in any attempts which had 
been made to meet the spread of famine 
in that country. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had clearly shown that it was 
useless to expect that the money which 
was lent to the landlords in Ireland 
could be applied with sufficient rapidity 
effectually to relieve the distress which 
prevailed, and had stated that the only 
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means of assistance to which recourse 
could be had was out-door relief, with 
the exception of charity. Now, by the 
Act of last Session, the Guardians of 
the Poor were empowered to borrow 
from the Local Government Board sums 
of money for the purposes of relief at 
the annual rate of 34 per cent interest. 
The money so raised would be used for 
out-door relief—a most unsatisfactory 
mode of employing it, as everybody 
would admit, and if it could possibly be 
avoided a great object would be gained. 
What, in the circumstances, he would 
suggest was that the Government should 
give power to the Poor Law Boards, 
when application was made to them for 
out-door relief by able-bodied labourers 
who could work, to lend money to the 
oceupiers of land.in Ireland, provided 
that money was expended in giving em- 
ployment to able-bodied applicants for 
out-door relief. He did not, of course, 
pretend to shape the scheme completely, 
or to indicate too precisely the details of 
the mode in which it should be carried 
into effect. But that it could be satis- 
factorily carried into effect he had very 
little doubt, and with the result tlat the 
money which was now spent on out-door 
relief would be expended in improving 
the internal resources of Ireland in a 
very marked degree, and in a way which 
was very much needed. Nearly every 
occupier in that country had in his pos- 
session bits of land attached to his hold- 
ing which, for instance, required to be 
drained, while there was often on his 
farm an entire absence of necessary 
buildings. As matters now stood, the 
landlord had no sufficient inducement to 
put himself to the trouble of borrowing 
money for the purpose of making those 
improvements; but if the money which 
it was proposed to use for the purpose 
of out-door relief were advanced to the 
occupier of land on the same terms as it 
was lent to the landlord, provided that 
the occupier consented to repay it to the 
Boards of Guardians in instalments as 
they became due, a great amount of good 
might be done. ‘The instalments, he 
might add, could be secured on the rates 
of the whole electoral division ; but be- 
fore a rate was levied on the whole of 
the district, the Board of Guardians 
would, if his proposal were adopted, be 
entitled to obtain in the shape of a rate 
repayment from the occupier of the land 
of the money which they had lent to 
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him. To such a proposal he could see] received from Ireland led him to hope 


no valid objection, for the repayment 
of the loan, instead of being rendered 
more unlikely, would be more likely 
than at present, because the money 
would be used for the purposes of im- 
provement, instead of being, to a great 
extent, thrown away in providing out- 
door relief. The security of the State 
would not, under the operation of such 
a scheme, be diminished in the slightest 
degree, because it would still have the 
security of the rateable property in the 
different Unions; while the experiment 
would, he contended, be productive, in 
all probability, of great advantage to 
the occupiers of land in Ireland. It 
might be urged as an objection to the 
plan that the whole of the rate ought 
not to be thrown on the tenant, and on 
that point his mind was not entirely 
made up ; but, so far as he had been able 
to examine it, it did not appear to him 
that there would be any hardship in 

lacing the whole of the rate for the 
improvement of a tenant’s holding by 
himself upon that tenant; because, under 
the Land Act of 1870,the very fact of 
his having borrowed money from the 
Poor Law Boards to make improvements 
would be evidence of title to him, and 
would prevent the landlord from being 
able to confiscate his property in those 
improvements at any future time. If 
the Local Government Board would at 
once issue an Order giving effect to his 
suggestion, trusting to Parliament to 
indemnify them afterwards, the result, 
in his opinion, would be that a great 
deal of money which it was now proposed 
to spend uselessly on out-door relief—in 
a way which was most humiliating and 
demoralizing—would be expended in 
giving useful employment which would 
be productive of great ultimate advan- 
tage to the country. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it was 
rather difficult for him to give a detailed 
answer to the remarks which had been 
made by the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down (Mr. Parnell); but he 
could assure him that the suggestion 
which he had made should receive from 
him the most careful consideration. He 
was, however, afraid that there would 
be no time to give it effect ; for the great 
arene of the distress would, he hoped, 

e over before the experiment could be 
fairly tried. The ist of June had all 
but arrived, and the accounts which he 
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that there would be not only a good 
but an unusually early potato harvest. 
He could not, of course, say what might 
happen ; but, if there should be again a 
bad harvest, he could honestly assure 
the hon. Gentleman that he would be 
prepared thoroughly to consider his 
suggestion, although he much doubted, 
taking into account the shortness of the 
time for carrying it into effect, whether 
it would be of any great practical value. 
In reply to the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan (Mr. O’Donnell), who desired to 
see the Local Government Board in Ire- 
land make use of the organization of the 
Mansion House Fund Committee and 
the other Relief Committees, he had to 
state that when in Dublin he had re- 
ceived a deputation from the Mansion 
House Committee, and that, at the 
suggestion of the officers of the Local 
Government Board, he had expressed 
their wish to be on terms of the closest 
communication with the various com- 
mittees, and it was especially suggested 
that relief out of charitable funds should 
be given to poor tenants who might feel 
a great reluctance to apply for out-door 
relief. Hementionedthat merely toshow 
that the Local Government Board were 
really willingand anxiousto keep up those 
committees, and he believed it would 
continue todo so. The hon. Gentleman 
had also made some observations with 
respect to Fishery piers, and it was quite 
true that some of those piers were out 
of repair; but for that the counties 
were responsible, for the piers were 
handed over to their charge as well as 
the bridges. The Government were 
quite aware, however, how great an 
evil it was not to have those piers re- 
paired, and they would try to provide 
seme practical remedy for the state of 
things of which the hon. Gentleman 
complained. In the Pill which would 
soon be introduced a clause dealing with 
the subject would be found. In answer 
to the hon. and learned Member for the 
county of Limerick (Mr. O’Shaughnessy), 
he might observe that he was exceed- 
ingly anxious that all the applications 
which were sanctioned by the baronial 
sessions should be proceeded with as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. MITCHELI, HENRY pointed 
out that the question relative to the 
Irish Fishery piers had been considered 
last Session at a meeting of the Irish 
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Party, and had been brought under the 
notice of the House by the hon. Member 
for Cork, on which occasion occurred a 
phenomenon with which former Irish 
Members were by no means unfamiliar. 
They were thoroughly beaten, and he 
found that the right hon. Gentlemen 
who now occupied the Treasury Bench 
had voted against them. [Mr. W. E. 
Forster: I did not.] He was glad to 
hear that the right hon. Gentleman 
had not voted against them; but he 
was bound to say that the present oc- 
cupants of the Treasury Bench almost 
invariably joined the late Government 
in opposing the wishes of the Irish 
Members as to the mode of relieving the 
distress of Ireland. 

Mr. BIGGAR urged upon the Govern- 
ment the expediency of providing means 
by which the money which was advanced 
to the landlords in Ireland should be 
spent in a way which would be likely to 
be permanently beneficial to the country. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR wished to 
point out an instance which seemed to 
show the manner in which the recom- 
mendations of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee were invariably set aside. He 
referred to the case of the Private Secre- 
tary to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, who, besides 
receiving a salary of £300 a-year in that 
capacity, as well as his salary as a 
second-class clerk in the Colonial Office 
in London, drew a further allowance of 
£120 a-year on account of the expense 
to which he was put by being obliged to 
live in London and Dublin alternately. 
Unfortunately, the Public Accounts 
Committee were not yet in a position to 
report to the House with regard to de- 
tails of that kind ; and it was, therefore, 
impossible to say whether anything had 
been done to obviate the objections 
which had been taken last year to the 
charges under the Vote. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, his Pri- 
vate Secretary had no place in the Colo- 
nial Office. He was a gentleman of 
great experience in the Irish Office. 


Vote agreed to. 
(3.) £1,539, to complete the sum for 


the Charitable Donations and Bequests, 
Treland. - 


(4.) £98,348, to complete the sum for 
the Local Government Hoard, Ireland. 

Me. P. MARTIN pointed out that 
under the Vote a grant was given in aid 
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of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses in 
workhouses, and asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, whether he would take 
into his consideration the expediency 
of extending similar assistance to the 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses in 
industrial schools, who, being deprived 
of the result fees which were given in 
every other class of school under the 
control of the National Board of Educa- 
tion were, he said, miserably under- 
paid ? 
Vote agreed to. 


(5.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £22,959, be 
granted to Her Ma‘esty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1881, for the Salaries and 
cg of the Office of Public Works in Ire- 
land.” 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR under- 
stood the hon. Member for Galway had 
said that in December, 1878, the late 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had said that 
a sketch for the re-organization of the 
Board of Works in Ireland was then 
under the consideration of the Treasury. 
He wished to ask the present Chief 
Secretary for Ireland why the scheme 
had not been carried out ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, if he was not mistaken, his hon. 
Friend opposite the Member for West 
Essex (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) had 
been on the point of introducing a Bill 
on that subject during the last Parlia- 
ment. He assured the hon. Member 
that the subject had occupied his atten- 
tion from the first time of his entering 
upon Office; but it was perfectly impos- 
sible that during the short period that 
had elapsed the Government could have 
dealt with the matter in any effectual 
manner. He hoped they would be 
shortly able to state their plans with re- 
gard to the re-organization of the Office 
in question. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, that in the 
present state of Ireland the question of 
tacilitating the grant of loans by the 
Board of Works was of too much im- 
portance to admit of delay. If the De- 
partment was effectually worked, and the 
inode of obtaining loans simplified, the 
distress which unfortunately now so 
widely prevailed would have been re- 
lieved. In many places landowners and 





others were deterred from availing 
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themselves of the powers Parliament 
intended to vest in the Board in con- 
sequence of the great delay and expense 
incident to their applications. The 
grievance was one of long standing. So 
far back as 1871, as the hon. Member 
for Galway had reminded the House 
more than once, a Committee had re- 
ported against the Irish Board of 
Works. That Report, however, had 
been treated with thorough neglect. The 
late Government had thonght fit to ap- 
point a Departmental Commission which, 
two years ago, reported fully to the 
House; but no effect had been given to 
their recommendations or suggestions. 
More than once complaint had been 
made by the hon. Member for Galway, 
who sat as a Member of the Depart- 
mental Committee, and more than a 
year ago, in an elaborate speech, which 
would be found in //ansard, called the 
attention of the House to the utter 
breakdown of the system under which 
public works were conducted and loans 
given by the Board. Fair promises 
were then maie; but nothing had been 
done. Under these circumstances, he 
trusted the Government would now give 
something more in the way of explana- 
tion than the stereotyped answer that 
they had not time to take the matter 
into consideration. This was a griev- 
ance which, although it had remained 
up to the present time unredressed, had 
been deeply felt in Ireland. He held 
that if the Board of Works had been in 
. working order a large amount of the 
distress which now existed would have 
been obviated. It was a misapprehen- 
sion to imagine it was alone on the sea- 
board or West of Ireland that distress 
prevailed. It had been severely felt 
thronghout the whole of Ireland, and had 
the Board been in order a great deal of 
the suffering in the inland counties would 
have been remedied by the making of 
loans, and the consequent stimulation of 
industry. Onsuch an important matter, 
he did not think that the Irish Members 
should be contented with a mere state- 
ment that the subject was under con- 
sideration; and he trusted that they 
might have some farther intimation, 
either from the Secretary to the Treasury 
or from the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
explaining the views which the Govern- 
ment entertained upon the subject; 
otherwise, he should be obliged to move 
the reduction of the Vote. 


Mr. P. Martin 
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Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
admitted that the hon. Member had 
fairly stated the case with regard to that 
Department ; and he was prepared to say 
that the late Government would have 
been seriously to blame if, after the pro- 
mises made, they had not brought the 
subject before the House, as they eon- 
templated doing. But he did not think 
that the hon. Member was right in 
saying that the present Government had 
had time to consider the question, look- 
ing at the recent change which had taken 
place ; and he reminded the Committee 
that the subject had been, moreover, 
very seriously complicated by the fact 
that at the time when the late Govern- 
ment contemplated a re-organization of 
the Board the question of dealing with 
the loans under the new Bill came into 
operation. Under those circumstances, 
they were unable to disturb the then 
existing machinery, upon which they 
had to rely at a time of great emer- 
gency. He believed hon. Members 
would admit that he had intended to 
submit to the House, if possible, a Bill 
which would carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Departmental Committee ; 
and he admitted that it would have been 
a great advantage if the House pos- 
sessed a more direct contact with the 
work of the Board of Works, in the shape 
of someone who conld speak for its 
action. He had merely shadowed forth 
what was really an additional difficulty 
in effecting a change of that kind; but 
even had they been in continuous Office 
they would have hesitated to disturb the 
only machinery upon which they could 
rely for dealing with the questions 
arising in consequence of the distress in 
Ireland. He appealed to the Committee 
to believe that, whatever had been the 
intentions of the late Government, if the 
present Government proposed next Ses- 
sion to alter the Board, he should be 
pleased to do everything he could to 
assist in carrying out alterations which 
he believed to be necessary, not as the 
result of any maladministration, but 
because the Board had work thrust upon 
them at a time when their staff was in- 
sufficient, and consequently paralyzed 
their actions. 

Mayor NOLAN said, he thought it 
desirable that a Return should be pre- 
sented of all the works passed by the 
baronial sessions in Galway, both those 
contracted for, and those in progress, as 
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well as those refused to be passed by the 
Board of Works, in order that they 
might know what works were being 
executed. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he fully 
intended to make a fresh Return as 
speedily as possible of the condition in 
which the land, sanitary, and baronial 
loans were, as well as what had been 
applied for, and what had been sanc- 
tioned. He did not know, however, that 
he could give, in every case, the grounds 
on which each application was refused or 
accepted.. As regarded what had been 
said by the hon. Member for Kilkenny 
(Mr. Martin), he thought the hon. Mem- 
ber would see that it was only an honest 
reply to say that the Government would 
consider the matter. The hon. Member 
had asked for his views upon that difficult 
subject, and had receivedthem. During 
the two or three weeks in which they had 
held Office, the Government had had to 
consider, almost hourly, the actual mea- 
sures to be taken for immediate necessi- 
ties; and, under those circumstances, it 
would not have been possible to go into 
the best mode of re-organizing the Office 
of the Board of Works in Ireland. Their 
position was that, like many manufac- 
turers, though they possessed machinery 
which a good many people said ought 
to be changed, they had also a very 
heavy order book, and could not find 
the time to complete the orders before 
them. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, he wished to 
point out one of the many anomalies 
which abounded in Ireland in matters 
under the care of the Board of Works. 
On page 156 he observed that the archi- 
tect received a salary of £300 per annum; 
but in addition to that sum, he found, by 
a foot-note, that he also receiveda pension 
of £300 per annum from the Irish Poor 
Law Board. He ventured to think that 
if the officer in question was a pensioner 
of the Poor Law Buard he must be a 
somewhat worthless fellow ; but, at any 
rate, he thought that if he was pensioned 
by one body he ought not to he the ser- 
vant of another. Therefore, he must 
object to the Vote, unless some satisfac- 
tory promise was given that this pen- 
sioner should not appear as the architect 
for the Board of Works next year. 

Srr ANDREW LUSK said, he wished 
to remind the Committee that this Vote 
had been discussed for many years, and 
that the hon. Baronet the Member for 
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West Essex (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) 
had said that the Office ought to be re- 
formed and put into a better condition 
than it wasat present. Te had also said 
that the Office was in a bad state as re- 
garded its machinery. It was, therefore, 
very painful that this state of things 
should continue from year to year, and 
that nothing should be done to re- 
medy it. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, under the cir- 
cumstances to which he had referred, he 
begged to move that the Vote be reduced 
by the sum of £300. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“Thatasum, not exceeding £22,659, begranted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1881, for the Salaries and Ex- 
penses of the Office of Public Works in Ireland.” 
—(Mr. Fingan.) 


Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, without being able to speak from 
full information, it was his impression 
that the Poor Law Board had not an 
architect in their employment, and that 
the item objected to by the hon. Member 
was for the pension given to him upon 
his retirement. There was not the 
smallest reason for supposing that the 
gentleman referred to was incompetent. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, that after the 
explanation of the nobie Lord he begged 
leave to withdraw his Amendment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(6.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘* That a sum, notexceeding £4,440, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1881, for the Salaries and Ex- 
penses of the Public Record Office in Ireland 
and of the Keeper of State Papers in Dublin.” 


Mr. FINIGAN said, he found that 
the Estimates were full of such anomalies 
as he had already alluded to, and to 
which he again felt it his duty to call 
the attention of the Committee. He 
had given way upon the last Vote; but 
he could not do so in the present in- 
stance, unless he received some definite 
promise that they would be done away 
with. He found that the salary of the 
Keeper of State Papers in Ireland was 
£500 per annum, and, as he perceived by 
the foot-note, he also received £750 por 
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annum as Ulster King of Arms from the 
* Vote for the Household of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. Many of these 
offices were of an anomalous character 
in the administration of Irish affairs ; 
and he, therefore, moved that the Vote be 
reduced by the sum of £500. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That a sum, not exceeding £3,940, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1881, for the Salaries and Ex- 
penses of the Public Record Office in Ireland, 
and of the Keeper of State Papers in Dublin.” 
—(Mr. Finigan.) 


Dr. LYONS said, he believed that the 
Vote represented a not inadequate re- 
muneration for the valuable services 
rendered by the officer in charge of the 
State Papers, which had been placed in 
the most admirable order, and formed a 
series of the most important and valu- 
able records of Irish administration. 
The amount of work involved in the 
care, examination, and comparison of 
those Papers in connection with official 
purposes, as well as for the public use. 
was very great; and he wasquite satistied 
that if the hon. Member could visit the 
offize in Dublin he would be surprised 
to find how large a number of Papers 
were now classitied and made available 
for public purposes. ‘'here was no De- 
partment in Ireland which could more 
thoroughly satisfy the national aspira- 
tions and those of all true Irishmen than 
that important series of Papers, which 
had been brought into a state of perfect 
order and arrangement from one of ab- 
solute ruin. They were of the greatest 
value to the future history of Ireland, 
and to abolish the office would be an act 
which the hon. Member would himself 
deeply regret. He did not think it 
necessary to impress further upon the 
Committee the importance of this office, 
and would do no more than express a 
hope that the hon. Member would with- 
draw his Motion for the reduction of the 
Vote. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, he had some 
knowledge of the office in question, and 
could quite confirm all the hon. Member 
(Dr. Lyons) had said with regard to the 
condition and importance of the State 
Papers, which he regarded as an invalu- 
able record of national history, and he 
only wished that every other Depart- 
ment in the Government of Ireland was 
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in the same satisfactory condition. But 
when he considered this Vote he saw 
that there was also a Deputy Keeper who 
received £800 per annum, as well as an 
Assistant Deputy Keeper with a salary of 
£584. Again, there was the Ulster King 
of Arms and other relics of feudalism, for 
which he objected to pay. He did not 
kuow what was meant by the King of 
Arms, although he was aware that if he 
went to Ireland he would not be allowed 
to bear arms at all. However, he thought 
that the sooner they got rid of all that 
paraphernalia, and all the other devices 
for imposing upon the credulity of the 
unfortunate people, the better it would 
be for Ireland and for this country. 

Mr. MITCHELI, HENRY thought 
it was all very well to cut down salaries 
where there was any real grievance to 
be redressed ; but, inthe present instance, 
that was not the case, and if the hon. 
Member went to a division he should 
feel it is duty to vote against the Amend- 
ment. 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that Sir Bernard Burke held a 
patent office, to which he had been ap- 
pointed in 1857, and that if it were 
abolished he must receive cozipensation. 
Under the present arrangement he had 
abandoned the fees, and that transaction 
was very profitable to the Exchequer. 
He believed that the office would be 
abolished at the next vacancy. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, that although he 
could not admit that the apology offered 
by the Government was any justification 
of the anomalies to which he had re- 
ferred he would ask permission to with- 
draw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked if he was right in understanding 
the noble Lord to say that on the occa- 
sion of the next vacancy the office of 
Ulster King of Arms would be abo- 
lished. 

Lorv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that he had been rightly under- 
stood by the noble Lord. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Service Estimates. 


(7.) £11,968, to complete the sum for 
the Registrar General’s Office, Ireland. 


(8.) £16,927, to complete the sum for 
the Valuation and Boundary Survey, 
Treland. 
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(9.) £54,469, to complete the sum for 
Law Charges. 

GenerAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he wished to continue the question 
annually raised by the present Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, and now to 
ask the noble Lord the Secretary to 
the Treasury as to what progress the 
Treasury had made in reforming the 
Legal Department? The noble Lord 
hai very justly called attention to the 
fact that, in 1873, a Select Committee 
entered upon an inquiry into the 
whole subject; and he (Sir George 
Balfour) should very much like to 
know what steps had been taken 
to act upon their recommendations? 
That Committee had strongly recom- 
mended a thorough reform in the Legal 
Departments of the country, and the noble 
Lord had all along advocated the re- 
form as one likely to benefit the country, 
not only with regard to the business of 
the country, but also in effecting con- 
siderable economies in these Depart- 
ments. He might also mention that 
only so far back as 1877 Class III. 
of the Estimates, containing the Law 
Charges, had advanced from under 
£5,000,000 to £6,000,000. No doubt, 
a portion of the increase could be ac- 
counted for; but he could not fail to ob- 
serve thata very considerableincrease had 
taken place in the actual outlay of De- 
partments which could not be reconciled. 
He, therefore, had to ask whether any 
progress had been made during the 
present year, or during the Recess, to- 
wards carrying forward the Bill of the 
Lord Chancellor, which the late Secretary 
to the Treasury had promised should be 
brought in? He would suggest that the 
Report of the Departmental Committee, 
which the Treasury had assembled to 
inquire into the Public Legal Depart- 
ments, with a view of carrying out the 
recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee of 1873, should be laid before the 
House for consideration. As regarded 
the general expenditure of the Depart- 
ments under Class III., it was infinitely 
worse managed than either that of the 
Army or the Navy. In fact, it was pro- 
minent among all the badly managed 
Departments of the Public Service for 
wasteful, uncontrolled extravagance. 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that if the hon. and gallant Gen- 
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tleman would refer to Vote 5 of that 
Class he would find that the basis of a 
most valuable reform had been laid last 
year. Under the operation of the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature Act, all the 
various Legal Departments of the Go- 
vernment were amalgamated. He be- 
lieved that no less than nine different 
offices were brought into one, the re- 
sult of which would be seen in Vote 5. 
The reduction made up to the present 
time, of course, was not large, because 
the officers who were transferred to the 
new central Office of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature had to continue at the old 
rate of salary ; and, therefore, the econo- 
mies and improvements which would 
take place, as vested interests died out, 
could not at once be enforced. He 
thought that the question was one which 
had better be discussed when they came 
to Vote 5, when the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman would see that the basis of a 
roy important improvement had been 
aid. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK said, that he 
had a question, and a very simple ques- 
tion, to ask of the Law Officers of the 
Crown. He noticed that the hon. and 
learned Attorney General received for 
non-contentious business £7,000. The 
hon. and learned Solicitor General, in 
regard to business of a similar kind, re- 
ceived £6,000. The Law Officer who 
advised the Foreign Office was put down 
at a salary of £2,000. He wished the 
Committee to note that the Law Officers 
of the Crown were also paid by fees for 
contentious business according to the 
usual way. Now, it appeared to him 
that that was a new method of putting 
the matter. He should like to know 
what the non-contentious duties were, 
for the sum which was put down was a 
very large one. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, it would take so 
long to tell the hon Member what the 
non-contentious business was, that he 
was afraid he should fail in the 
attempt to do so; but he could tell 
him that it was enough to keep any 
one individual engaged for all his 
time without attending to any con- 
tentious business at all. First, the At- 
torney General had to attend to all the 
charities of the country, and all the pa- 
tents of the country; to the legal mat- 
ters connected with all:the Departments 
of the country; to advise the Foreign 
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Office upon every matter of importance 
that came before it; and to draw up all 
the Orders in Council that came before 
the Privy Council. His hon. Friend 
would, perhaps, excuse him continuing 
the list ; and he could assure him that if 
he would assist the Attorney General in 
performing the non-contentious business 
of the country the Attorney General 
would be most grateful to him for it. 

Generat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, with reference to the Attorney 
General’s duties in connection with the 
Patent Office, that at one time he used 
to be paid by fees drawn from the re- 
ceipts of the Patent Office, and he wasvery 
glad to find these fees done away with, 
and the whole salary fixed, irrespective 
of fees for contentious business. If it 
would take too long to explain what was 
the non-contentious business, they, at 
all events, could be informed of the 
amount paid to the Attorney General 
and the other Law Officers of the Crown 
for contentious business. An estimate 
of the probable amount to be paid to 
each of them should be laid before Par- 
liament, drawn from the records of actual 
expenditure of former years, and they 
ought to have the same full informa- 
tion given with regard to all the small 
men in the Government employ con- 
nected with law affairs whose estimated 
receipts were more fully detailed because 
they had not the power of the Attorney 
General and the Solicitor General. In 
other branches of the Revenue Depart- 
ment they found all payments recorded, 
even down to £10, £20, and £30. He 
should like to see the same thing done 
with regard to the fees paid to so many 
persons connected with the Law Depart- 
ment of England, and not only England, 
but of Scotland and of Ireland. 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he did not wish to be supposed to 
make any promise that that information 
should be absolutely forthcoming, and 
for the reason that he did not quite see 
how they were to obtain it. He did not 
know what his hon. and learned Friends 
near him would have to do in the way 
of contentious business. The sum would 
depend entirely upon the amount of busi- 
ness done, and the rate at which the 
briefs were marked. 

Mr. NORTHCOTE said, that he had 
to ask, with reference to the sum of 
£2,000 for Legal Advice to the Foreign 
Office, Whether the noble Lord was 
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aware that there was already an Assistant 
Legal Under Secretary to the Foreign 
Office; and, if so, what were the reasons 
for asking for this Vote of £2.000 ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that some years ago 
there was an office at the Foreign Office 
which was called that of the Queen’s 
Advocate. When that office was aho- 
lished it was thought necessary that 
there should be a permanent legal officer 
attached to the Foreign Office, and the 
learned gentleman who had hitherto oe- 
cupied that office had done so for a num- 
ber of years, and, he might say, very 
much to the benefit of the Public Service, 

Mr. J. HINDE PALMER said, that 
it appeared to him to be impossible to 
make a Return as to the contentious 
business; and, therefore. it was useless 
to ask for further explanation. He 
thought he might say that one of the 
best alterations which had been made 
in the relations of the Law Officers to 
the Crown was that which remunerated 
the Attorney General and the Solicitor 
General by salary instead of fees, be- 
cause, whenever any great reforms were 
suggested in the Patent Office, the large 
emoluments which were payable to the 
Law Officers were always obstacles in 
the way of such reforms. He did not 
consider the remuneration of the Law 
Officers as being by any means too large. 

Mr. BARING said, that as one who 
was no lawyer he considered that what- 
ever officers uf the Crown were over- 
paid they were certainly not the Law 
Officers. They had a very serious work 
to do in watching to prevent the House 
of Commons from making mistakes in 
its Acts of Parliament; and for himself 
he would sooner cut down the salaries 
of any of the officers of the Crown than 
that of those who, by their legal talent 
and ability alone, had raised themselves 
to that position on whichever side of the 
House they sat. 

Mr. NORTHCOTE asked whether 
they were to understand, as regarded 
the item of £2,000 for Counsel to the 
Foreign Office, that that item would 
cease as soon as the present holder of 
the office ceased to occupy it. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry JaMEs) said, that these Estimates 
were prepared by the late Government; 
but he might say that when the gentle- 
man who at the present filled the post 
in question ceased to occupy it new ar- 
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to it. 

Sr ANDREW LUSK said, that on 
these occasions it was customary to 
make remarks upon smaller gentlemen 
than the Law Officers of the Crown; 
but he wished to point out that though 
the Law Officers had a great deal of 
responsibility, and did their work ex- 
ceedingly well, the Judges said very 
different things about the work of the 
House. They said that the House did 
its work exceedingly badly. Now, though 
the present Law Officers, as well as the 
late Law Officers, were very able men, 
nevertheless £7,000 for non-contentious 
business was a very large sum. The 
Prime Minister only got £5,000, and 
the principal Secretaries of State only 
got £5,000, and yet they filled very re- 
sponsible Offices, and had a great deal 
of work to perform. Now, the Law 
Officers were constantly at business from 
morning to night. He found they were 
constantly engaged in the Courts of Law, 
which must occupy their time very much. 
He thought it would be quite as well if 
their salary were reduced in the same 
way as evervthing else. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he should like 
to know what were the exact functions 
of the Law Officers with regard to fram- 
ing Acts of Parliament ? 

GeneRAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that his contention was that if the 
Secretary to the Treasury could not say 
exactly what sums would be paid to the 
Law Officers for contentious business 
during the course of this year, still he 
might be able to give an approximate 
estimate of the sum from the known 
expenditure of past years. He main- 
tained that if they could not have these 
details with the Estimates, they ought 
to have an exact statement made in the 
audit of the Expenditure of the country, 
and taken from the vouchers signed by 
the Law Officers, specifying the services 
for which the moneys were paid. Nota 
fraction could be paid away without the 
knowledge‘of the Auditor General, and 
there would be every facility then for 
ascertaining this amount. He hoped 
that in a few years they would have all 
that done, and that the noble Lord the 
Secretary to the Treasury would be the 
person to initiate these great improve- 
ments. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he could not 
help thinking they were engaged in a 
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somewhat unworthy discussion. The 
matter they had really to consider was 
how the Crown could best be served, 
and how the highest legal ability could be 
obtained. That could not be done without 
adequate pay. When the arrangements 
for obtaining these services were made 
the remuneration had to be considered 
not only with regard to the office itself, 
but also with regard to those who filled 
it; and when the commutation was made 
of the fees that were ordinarily paid, he 
believed that the Government had not 
only made a good bargain for them- 
selves, but had also dealt very fairly 
by the officers who were concerned. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that it was not the 
duty of the Law Officers of the Crown 
to go into the construction of every Act 
of Parliament that was passed by the 
House. He could assure the Committee 
that if any more duty was cast upon the 
Law Oificers of the Crown than existed 
at present it would be impossible to 
perform these duties with benefit to the 
Public Service. 


Vote agreed to. 


(10.) £3,050, to complete the sum for 
the Public Prosecutor’s Office. 


Sir HENRY HOLLAND inquired 
where the Public Prosecutor was now 
lodged ; because, unless he was incor- 
rectly informed, that official had been 
lodged in such an unhealthy office that 
he had been laid up with typhoid fever, 
as well as one of his assistants ? 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he did not think the case was quite 
so bad as it had been represented by 
the hon. Baronet; but still there were 
sanitary defectsin the Office, and another 
more suitable place had been provided. 


Vote agreed to. 


(11.) £150,187, to complete the sum 
for Criminal Prosecutions, Sheriff’s Ex- 
penses, &c. 


Mr. GORST said, that the increase 
in this Estimate was chiefly caused by 
the repayments to Sheriffs of Sheriffs’ 
expenses, in consequence of four Assizes 
being held every year in the Assize 
counties. He should like to know whe- 
ther it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to continue the practice of holding 
four Assizes instead of three, as for- 
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merly? He held that the experiment 


had not been very successful, and cer? | 


tainly in many of the counties the 
burden thrown upon jurors who had to 
attend the Assize town four times a-year 
for the sake of a single prisoner, who 
otherwise would have had to stay a 
month longer in prison, was very great 
indeed. He should be glad to know if 
there was any intention to re-consider 
the question of reducing the number of 
Assizes ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that the change 
was made by the late Secretary of State 
for the Home Department ; and, so far as 
the present intentions of the Government 
went, they did not propose to interfere 
with the arrangement. In course of 
time it might be found not to work 
well, and the Government might then 
possibly be willing to re-consider the 
question. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, he was very 
sorry to hear the answer given by his 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General. In some cases these small As- 
sizes were wholly unnecessary. In the 
county which he had the honour to re- 
present, the Judges and the juries con- 
curred in the representation to that 
effect to the authorities; but they had 
not heard any result of it. Anyone who 
would take the trouble to look into the 
matter would find by the Returns that 
at some Assizes on the Midland Circuit 
there were too few Judges, while there 
were hardly any to perform the judicial 
duties in London. All this judicial 
strength was sent away to the country, 
for the purpose of trying two or three 
eases which might have been tried at 
the Sessions, and he thought the matter 
demanded the very serious attention of the 
Government. He was very disappointed 
to hear the answer given by the Go- 
vernment, and he hoped that it would 
be re-considered. He wished also to call 
attention to the ridiculous custom of put- 
ting so much expense upon the Sheriffs. 
It seemed to him to be questionable 
whether Sherifls in these days were re- 
quired at all, or whether they were not 
an anomaly and a mere relic of past 
times. The duty of the Sheriff was now 
reduced almost entirely to putting on a 
Court dress, and driving to a railway 
station, and there waiting about to re- 
ceive the Judges. It was by no means a 
right thing to compel country gentlemen 
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to make themselves ridiculous in this 
manner, and also to put them to the ex- 
pense attendant upon it. In consequence 
of the number of these Assizes having 
been increased, the office of Sheriff could 
not now be performed without an ex- 
pense very often of over £700. He did 
not think it was right to call upon gen- 
tlemen to perform duties which involved 
such an unreasonable expense as this, 
By the last Prisons Act the duties of 
sheriffs in prisons were abolished with 
one exception, and that was, that the 
superintendence of executions was still 
in their hands. He thought that that 
one duty of the Sheriff might now very 
well be left to the Chief Constable of the 
county, or the head gaoler, or some other 
officer of the Government. He trusted 
that the Government would take this 
matter into consideration, for the office 
of Sheriff was now extremely unpopular, 
and it was a very undignified thing to 
see a respectable country gentleman in 
thin silk stockings standing about for 
hours at a railway station waiting for 
Judges who very frequently treated him 
with but scant courtesy. He sincerely 
hoped that the Government would see 
their way to the abolition of this obsolete 
office. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that there were very great incon- 
veniences arising under the present 
system ; and if the office of Sheriff was to 
be preserved some modification of the 
duties whieh he had to perform should 
be made. He rose for the purpose of 
stating that his right hon. Friend the 
late Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, who first initiated the sys- 
tem of four Assizes in the year, did so 
at the almost unanimous request of the 
House of Commons. The attention of 
the House was called, in several cases, 
to the system by which prisoners were 
frequently kept in prison waiting for 
trial for long periods, and it was the 
general and unanimous wish of the 
House that such a thing should not be 
allowed to occur again, and for that rea- 
son four Assizes were instituted. No 
doubt, many inconveniences had been 
caused by these four Assizes in the strain 
placed upon the juries in counties and 
by the demand upon judicial time. But 
he thought that further consideration on 
the subject might lead to the institution 
of some method by which prisoners 
should be tried without the present in- 
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conveniences—perhaps the Judges might 
sit at the Quarter Sessions occasionally 
to hear Assize cases. At all events, this 
matter might be considered, and he 
would wish to remind the Committee 
thaf the Winter Assize Act was passed 
at the nearly unanimous desire of the 
House for the purpose of preventing 
prisoners remaining in prison for a long 

eriod. 
om HICKS said, that in the last 
Parliament he had moved for a Return 
showing the number of prisoners tried 
at the Autumn and Winter Assizes in 
1879-80. That Return had only recently 
been placed in their hands, and they had 
not yet had time to consider it fully. He 
might say, however, that it included not 
only the two Winter Assizes, but also 
the Quarter Sessions in the winter. There 
were 1,600 prisoners to be tried at 
Quarter Sessions, and they required the 
presence of 2,000 jurymen to try them. 
Out of that number, 700 prisoners came 
from five divisions. That left 53 divi- 
sions in which there were only 900 
prisoners, who thus required as many as 
1,600 or 1,700 jurymen to try them. 
He hoped that the Committee would 
agree with him that it was a great 
hardship that jurymen should be brought 
at an inclement season of the year 
to try prisoners when their presence 
was really not necessary. The fact 
was produced by holding the present 
large number of Assizes. It ap- 
peared that at the Autumn Assizes 
there were 28 counties in England, not 
taking Wales into the calculation, in 
which there were less than 10 prisoners 
to be tried. The natural conclusion was 
that it was a serious waste of the time 
of the Judges, and of all connected with 
the administration of justice, that in so 
many cases special Assizes should be 
held for the purposes of trying 2, 3, 4, 
5, or 9 prisoners. There was also an 
injustice on the jury, and especially on 
the Grand Jurymen. The Grand Jury of 
the county of Cambridge made a pre- 
sentment to the Judges, in which was 
set forth the great hardship they were 
put to, and the waste of time that took 
place in consequence of their being 
called together to try cases, many of 
which might have been taken at the 
Quarter Sessions. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that he fully 
agreed with the observation that it was 
at the almost unanimous wish of the 
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House that the late Government pro- 
vided for the holding of four Assizes, and 
he considered they were perfectly justi- 
fied in what they did. It was felt to be 
a hardship that some prisoners should 
be kept in prison for a length of time 
without an opportunity of trial; while, 
in many cases, the persons who were so 
detained in prison were after trial dis- 
charged. That was a state of things 
which led to a desire on the part of 
Parliament to find a remedy. In find- 
ing a remedy, however, they had, per- 
haps, gone a little too far. They had 
tried to meet what was a hardship, and 
they might possibly have given rise to 
inconveniences and expenses and other 
disadvantages which it was desirable to 
avoid; but they could hardly form a 
correct opinion until experience had been 
gained of the working of the additional 
Assizes. He hoped Her Majesty’s pre- 
sent Advisers would promise to take these 
matters into consideration, and to strike 
out some means whereby prisonersshould 
not be detained an undue length of time 
without trial, and, at the same time, that 
too many Assizes should not be held. He 
agreed in hoping most sincerely that 
Her Majesty’s Government would take 
into its consideration the question of the 
High Sheriff. He entertained a strong 
opinion that it was extremely undesirable 
to have an office which from the pro- 
gress of time had become ridiculous, and 
was inconsistent with the present state 
of society. It was well known that 
Gentlemen were extremely anxious to 
avoid taking this office, for they knew 
that it was a mere farce, and an expen- 
sive one to them. In some cases it led 
to their being insulted by the Judges, 
who imposed penalties upon respectable 
country gentlemen because they did not 
act towards them as they wished. He 
hoped that Her Majesty’s Government 
would prevent gentlemen from being 
treated by irascible Judges in the way 
which now frequently happened. In 
his opinion, the time had come to seriously 
consider this question. 

Mr. WARTON said, that the question 
of these frequent Assizes seemed to have 
been overlooked by the Law Officers of 
the Crown, although very decided opi- 
nions were expressed about them in dif- 
ferent parts of the Committee. He did 
not intend to discuss the question how 
far Parliament was justified in gdéing 
the length that it did in ordering four 
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Assizes for the purpose of trying a few 
hundred prisoners. They knew very 
well that the chances of acquittal of the 
prisoner were not more than two in five, 
and it was considered that of those ac- 
quitted hardly one in nine was really 
innocent. But, however that might be, 
there was a wave of sentiment which 
came over the country and took every- 
thing before it. Everyone, even the 
Government, yielded to that wave of 
sentiment, and everyone—J udges, juries, 
and all concerned in the administration 
of justice—were sacrificed to that wave 
of sentiment. Now they had to deal 
with the result. The condition of the 
Sheriff was bad enough ; but it was not 
merely the inconveniences of the Judges 
— though their sufferings were bad 
enough—but it was that the state of 
business should be so impeded in Lon- 
don as it was at the present time. The 
combined effect. of this wave of senti- 
ment and of the action of the Judica- 
ture Acts had been such that at the last 
Sitting in January 625 cases were wait- 
ing for trial, and the Judges were dis- 
persed about the country with only 65 
cases to try. Now the state of things 
was found to be worse, for Her Majesty’s 
Judges were being withdrawn from their 
ordinary work for the purpose of trying 
Election Petitions. He thought it was 
a matter for serious consideration 
whether the Judges, when most required 
in London, ought to be sent off for 
about six weeks to try a very small num- 
ber of cases in the country. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, that on two or 
three occasions during the last Parlia- 
ment cases had occurred in which Eng- 
lishmen had been kept in foreign coun- 
tries waiting for trial for long periods. 
When remonstrances were addressed to 
the foreign authorities the answers in- 
variably were that it was the consequence 
of the peculiar arrangement of the 
municipal law of those countries, which 
would not admit of a more speedy trial. 
But when attention was thus called to 
the hardship of keeping men waiting a 
long time in prison without trial, our 
own municipal law came under con- 
sideration. It was found that in this 
country a man might lie in _ gaol 
many weeks and even months without 
trial. There was something in that 
which spoke to the conscience; and the 
right hon. Gentleman the late Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, to 
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whom all honour was due, instituted the 
four Assizes. It seemed to him (Mr. 
Hopwood) that some plan might be 
devised by which prisoners might be 
brought to a speedy trial, and incon- 
venience be avoided. It was possible 
to enlarge the jurisdiction of Quarter 
Sessions; but there was no confidence 
on the part of the public in those Courts, 
by reason of their not being presided 
over by trained lawyers. That had been 
a matter that had always been resisted, 
and until it was agreed upon he could 
not see how the House could ever ex- 
tend the jurisdiction of the Sessions. 
And yet until it was done it would 
be almost impossible to reduce the 
number of prisoners which would re- 
main to be tried by the Judges at 
the Assizes. Probably, some day or 
other, the House would have to settle 
this question ; but if they ever did ex- 
tend the jurisdiction of the Sessions, it 
would be absolutely necessary to place 
upon the Sessions responsible officers. 
It was impossible to trust Sessions with 
greater cases than at present, until their 
duties were carried out by trained law- 
yers. He hoped that the present short 
discussion might draw the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to this sub- 
ject, as well as to the general question 
of Sheriffs. Some hon. Members had 
called attention to the present state of 
the duties of the office, and nad suggested 
its abolition. In his opinion, the Sheriff 
was undoubtedly a necessary officer, and 
he should not agree with the observa- 
tions which had been made with regard 
to the office having become obsolete. 
Doubtless, some inconvenience was en- 
tailed upon gentlemen by having to 
accept this office; but, as it was an office 
which was necessary to the well-being of 
the State, he thought that some sacrifice 
might fairly be asked on its account. 
CotoneL BARNE said, he hoped 
that the Government might see their 
way to abolish the office of Sheriff. At 
present, having to take the office was a 
great hardship to country gentlemen, 
and very heavy expenses were entailed 
upon them, and those expenses had be- 
come heavier in proportion to their in- 
come. The only duty now left to the 
Sheriff was that, in the last resource, if 
they could get no one else to hang the 
prisoners, they were obliged to do it 
themselves. If the office of Sheriff were 
to be abolished, it would be necessary ta 
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find some other person to charge with 
that duty. He should have thought 
that there would be no difficulty in find- 
ing some person to charge with that 
duty ; and he should suggest, in default 
of anyone better, that it should devolve 
on the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. 

Str ANDREW LUSK said, that, in 
his opinion, Her Majesty’s Government 
should hesitate long before it abolished 
the office of Sheriff. It was a very old 
office, for it took its rise in tho time of 
Nebuchadnezzar. He had been Sheriff 
himself. If he had had to pay only £500 
or £600, as the hon. Member for Bedford 
(Mr. Magniac) had stated, he should 
have considered that very cheap for 
the honour that he derived from the 
office. In London he found that there 
was great competition for this office, for 
it was a dignified thing to represent Her 
Majesty in a Court of Law. He did not 
think that when they had so much busi- 
ness to do in town Her Majesty’s Judges 
ought to be sent to the country to try 
two or three prisoners. It seemed to 
him that judicial power could be very 
much more economized than it was at 
present; prisoners might be gathered 
together, and things might be done ina 
very much better way. He hoped there 
would be no interference with the office 
of Sheriff after things had been allowed 
to goon as they did at present for the 
last 500 years—in fact, from the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that he wished 
to urgenpon Her Majesty’s Government, 
as worthy of consideration the question 
whether the two offices of the Circuit 
Court of Assize, and Clerk of the Crown, 
could not be assimilated. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscuE tz) said, that there had 
been a proposal to combine those offices 
as much as possible, by sending down to 
the Assize assistance from the Associates 
Office in London. ‘There was, however, 
some difficulty in carrying out the matter, 
because it was usual that there should 
be two Courts sitting together, the 
Criminal and the Civil, and a respon- 
sible officer was required in each. 

Vote agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘That a sum, not exceeding £122,916, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
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necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1881, for such of the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Chancery Division 
of the High Court of Justice, of the Court of 
Appeal, and of the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature (exclusive of the Central Office), as are 
not charged on the Consolidated Fund.” 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that he hoped 
the noble Lord the Secretary to the 
Treasury would now report Progress. 
There was a point upon this Vote to 
which he wished to call the attention of 
the Committee, and it might lead to a 
considerable discussion. Under those 
circumstances, he thought that Progress 
should be reported. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.””— 
(Mfr. Rylands.) 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that, under those circumstances, he 
had no objection to Progress being re- 
ported. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
House resumed. 
Resolutions to be reported 7o-morrow ; 


Committee also report Progress, to sit 
again upon Wednesday. 


MOTION. 
— Qn 


PARLIAMENTARY OATH (MR. 
BRADLAUG). 


PROPOSED ADDITION TO SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Strr WALTER B. BARTTELOT, in 


rising to move— 

“‘ That the Committee on Parliamentary Oath 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) do consist of Twenty-seven 
Members :—That Sir Hardinge Giffard, Mr. 
Otway, Lord Elcho, and Mr. Shaw be added to 
the Committee.” 
said, that the reason which had led to 
his putting this Notice on the Paper was 
fresh in the recollection of the House. 
It would be necessary for him, however, 
to refer briefly to the proceedings on 
last Friday week. The Prime Minister 
then stated that if he had had his own 
way there would have been no occasion 
to prevent Mr. Bradlaugh from taking 
the Oath. Evidently, the House was 
not of that opinion, and his hon. Friend 
the Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff) moved a Resolution 
which Jed to considerable discussion. 





The right hon. Gentleman, seeing what 
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course the discussion was taking, at the 
last moment raised a very important 
question. The right hon. Gentleman 
proposed that the whole question of the 
Oath should be referred to a Committee, 
and gave the words of his Resolution 
which was to guide the decisions of that 
Committee. Then there came another 
discussion, and it was agreed by the 
right hon. Gentleman that it would be 
wise to postpone the consideration of 
the question to another day. Conse- 
quently, the right hon. Gentleman agreed 
to the adjournment of the debate. On 
Saturday morning there appeared on the 
Notice Paper an Amendment in the 
name of his hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General (Sir Henry James). 
This gave rather a wider scope to that 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
proposed, which confined the Committee 
to the narrowest issue possible, and 
which rendered it almost impossible for 
the Committee to come to any conclusion 
other than the one evidently indicated 
by the statement which the right hon. 
Gentleman had made. [‘‘No, no!”’] 
At all events, that was his (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot’s) opinion, and the opinion 
of a large number of the Members of 
the House. When they came to discuss 
the question again his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Carnarvonshire 
(Mr. Watkin Williams) pointed out some 
great omissions in these Resolutions. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman showed 
that that House could have dealt better 
than any Committee with the grave 
question before it. The House came, 
however, after due deliberation, to the 
decision that a Committee should be ap- 

ointed, and that it should take the 

esolution of the hon. and learned 
Member for Carnarvonshire as amended 
and sanctioned by the Prime Minister. 
Now, there was a very different question 
before the Committee, and one on which 
they would be able to give a far differ- 
ent opinion than they could have given 
on the narrow and restricted issues 
raised by the Prime Minister and the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General. It was necessary that 
a Committee of that sort should be 
essentially a representative Committee ; 
and he would appeal to anyone as to 
whether the Committee, as originally 
struck, was a representative Committee. 
At first, it was proposed that it should 
consist of 19 Members, and the number 
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was afterwards increased to 23. Even 
with 23 Members, it was shown by the 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill), and by 
many others on both sides of the House, 
that the Committee did not represent the 
general feelings and views of the House, 
This was a most grave question, and the 
Committee to which it was referred 
ought to have such a representative cha- 
racter that their Report would guide the 
House both as to the legal aspect of the 
case and also the aspect of the case at 
issue between the House and the hon. 
Member for Northampton. He did not 
himself vote for the adjournment of the 
debate, and he afterwards thought the 
best course to pursue would be to in- 
crease thenumbersof the Committee from 
23to27. Accordingly, hetook the four best 
names he could find to represent the dif- 
ferent views of the different sections of 
the House. His right hon. Friend the 
Member for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) had urged especially that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the late 
Solicitor General should be on the Com- 
mittee. Therefore, he ventured to pro- 
pose his name. Next he went to the 
other side of the House. He saw an 
hon. Friend of his who had been in the 
Ministry and had shown himself to be 
an independent Member of the House. 
He referred to the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Rochester (Mr. Otway), 
whom he should propose to place on the 
Committee. He would also propose the 
name of a Home Ruler, his hon. Friend 
the Member for Cork County (Mr. Shaw), 
who represented the largest Roman 
Catholic constituency in Ireland, and 
whose honesty and integrity no man in 
that House would dispute. Lastly, he 
took his noble Friend who represented 
that Scotch opinion which was so con- 
troverted as being absolutely unrepre- 
sented (Iuord Elcho). This very grave 
question ought to be approached most 
calmly and deliberately. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite said that a Committee 
should be judicial, calm, quiet, and con- 
ciliatory ; and he believed it would be 
found that the Gentlemen he had named 
would add much to the weight and in- 
telligence of the Committee. The wider 
the Committes was the better it would 
represent the views of the House, and 
the more likely the House would be to 
agree to its judgment. The hon. and 
gallant Baronet concluded by formally 
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proposing the Motion of which he had 
given Notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Committee on Parliamentary 
Oath (Mr. Bradlaugh) do consist of 
Twenty-seven Members.”—(Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am not at 
all sorry that the House should have had 
time given it to consider the point raised 
by the hon. and gallant Baronet; but 
the result of that consideration is that 
the Government remain of the opinion 
which they entertained on Friday last, 
and that they cannot agree to the Mo- 
tion of the hon. and gallant Baronet. 
In the first place, we should not agree, 
if we were disposed to a further increase 
of the Committee, to the selection of 
the names which the hon. and gallant 
Baronet proposes. He states that it is 
eminently and above all things requi- 
site that this should be a represen- 
tative Committee. Well, Sir, in a re- 
presentative Committee, it is, I appre- 
hend, usually the rule and practice of 
this House that the Committee shall 
have some regard, in the distribution of 
its Members, to the distribution of poli- 
tical opinion in the House. t Hear, 
hear!’’ and ‘‘No, no!”] If I under- 
stand that some hon. Member or hon. 
Members question that statement, I can 
only suppose that they are among the 
very numerous new Members. If any 
hon. Member who has sat in this House 
before this Session remains ignorant of 
the fact that there are rules with regard 
to the ordinary selection of Members 
upon Select Committees according to 
which they have reference in a consider- 
able degree to the distribution of political 
opinion in the House, I can only say 
that I thought the proposition incapable 
of being disputed. Perhaps I may be 
told that this is not a Party question; 
but when the Government, exercising 
a very usual function, proposed to refer 
the question to a Committee, a Motion 
was made to refuse them leave so to 
refer it, and that Motion was supported 
by the whole of the Opposition in this 
House. I am afraid, therefore, we can- 
not shut our eyes to the fact that the 
question excites a considerable degree 
of feeling —I will not say Party feeling, 
but such as corresponds within the limits 
in which it prevails to Party feeling. 
I will not follow the hon. and gallant 
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Baronet through the narrative part of 
his subject, because it did not appear 
to me that the narrative could have any 
effect except that of reviving past dis- 
cussions. + at the same time, respect- 
fully demur to the accuracy of the nar- 
rative which he has given. I observe 
that the proposition which the hon. and 
gallant Baronet makes is as follows :— 
As it now stands, there are upon the 
Committee 11 Gentlemen who are sup- 
porters of the Government, 11 Gentle- 
men belonging to the Opposition, and 
one Gentleman connected with what is 
called the Irish Party. The hon. and 
gallant Baronet proposes to raise the 
number of the supporters of the Govern- 
ment, who, I believe, are the majority 
in this House, to 12; the numbers of 
the Opposition, who are, I believe, in 
the minority in this House, to 13; and 
he also proposes two Members of the 
Irish Party, of which proposal I make 
no complaint whatever. ‘This he calls 
a representative Committee. But I could 
not agree to the names proposed by the 
hon. and gallant Baronet, even were we 
prepared to agree to an increase in the 
numbers of the Committee. I have, 
however, these two reasons against 
agreeing to increase the numbers. In 
the first place, I am compelled rather 
reluctantly to state that this list as it 
stands was the result of communications 
between the two sides of the House— 
communications proposed from the op- 
posite Bench, and carried through in 
the usual and regular manner between 
the right hon. and very highly respected 
Baronet who represents the Opposition 
in such matters (Sir William Hart Dyke) 
and my noble Friend near me (Lord 
Richard Grosvenor) ; and an arrangement 
was made, according to which the list 
as it now stands, and without the name 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Launceston (Sir Hardinge Giffard), was 
strictly and formally drawn up. The 
list is the result of an agreement from 
which I should not, without re-opening 
the whole matter, feel myself at liberty 
to depart. Perhaps those who heard 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition on Friday 
may say that that speech was hardly 
consistent with the statement I am now 
making. That, however, is a matter 
for the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the Opposition to explain rather than 
for me. The statement is strictly cor- 
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rect in point of fact, and will not be 
questioned by the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Mid Kent (Sir William 
Hait Dyke). But, beyond that, I see 
in the statement of the hon. and gallant 
Baronet who proposes this Motion this 
disposition. He complains of the deci- 
tion of the House that this question 
should be referred to a Select Commit- 
tee; and he says as it lias been referred 
to a Committee that it should be a very 
unusually Jargo one, so as, in fact, to 
bring the question back as much as pos- 
sibie to the nature of an inquiry and 
judgment by the House. Now, in my 
opinion and that of the Government, 
the original number of the Committee 
when it was first created was a proper 
number and wisely chosen, and its com- 
plete impartiality was established by the 
verdict which it gave. At any rate, it 
could not be supposed that the Govern- 
ment had a sinister object in proposing 
the re-appointment of the Committee, 
because the verdict which it gave was 
adverse to the view of our constituted 
legal authorities—namely, the Law Offi- 
cers of the Crown. Notwithstanding, 
however, the communications from the 
opposite side of the House which I 
have described, Ter Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in deference to the hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the Bench opposite, whom 
they. believed to be representative of 
those among whom they sat, agreed, 
reluctantly, but still with the view which 
they have had all along, to secure a 
general concurrence of the House to an 
increase of the number of the Com- 
mittee to 23. It is now proposed to 
carry the number to 27. But even to 
increase it to 23 is not to improve the 
Committee, viewing the nature of its 
task, and to increase the number to 27 
would tend still further to deteriorate 
it, and make it still less specially fit to 
perform the peculiar functions intrusted 
to it. The Committee is not a Committee 
simply to represent the instincts and 
feelings or general opinions, or constitu- 
tional opinions or religious tendencies 
of Members of this House. It is, in 
our opinion, a Committee which, before 
all things, is to examine very nice, deli- 
cate, and important questions arising 
upon the construction of a Statute. It 
is not the question in our opinion— 
although I believe it is the question in 
the opinion of a portion of those who 
sit opposite, and far be it from me to 
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deny their right. to take whatever view 
they think. fit of this case—but.in our 
view it-is not the question whether Mr, 
Bradlaugh is a fit person to sit in this 
louse. ‘That is not the question. It is 
& question which may come under dis 
cussion ; but there is a prior question to 
be decided, and that is the jurisdiction 
of this House. Ilas the House this 
jurisdiction by law? If it has not this 
jurisdiction by law, has it this jurisdic. 
tion Ly its own nature, considering the 
relation in which it stands to its own 
Members? If it has this jurisdiction in 
either of these ways, or in any other 
way, has it ever exercised that jurisdic. 
tion? And if it has not exercised it— 
about which I appresend there is no 
doubt—is it, on the whole, prudent and 
politic for the House to assume the exer- 
ciseof that jurisdiction? Ifit does assume 
the exercise of it, upon what ground 
and within what limits will it assert 
the propriety of that exercise? Now, 
I am giving crude and unauthoritative 
sketches; but these are some portions 
of the very nice matters that will have 
to be considered before this Committee, 
and it is obvious that these are mat 
ters entirely distinct from the question 
whether Mr. Bradlaugh, either by his 
opinions or by the mode in which he 
has declared those opinions and thrust 
them in our eyes, is, or is not, disquali- 
fied. ‘These, I think, are the general 
grounds on which we have spoken of the 
inquiry before this Committee as a judi- 
cial one, requiring the utmost calmness 
and impartiality, and a coolness of temper 
which, I think, however favourably we 
may view our own discussions, we can 
hardly assert without qualitication has 
prevailed in the debates we have had on 
the Parliamentary Oath. For the reason, 
then, that this Committee has been the 
result of a compact framed in the usual 
manner, and from an objection to the 
mode in which the hon. and gallant 
Baronet proposes to set about the busi- 
ness of enlarging the Committee, I must 
ask the House to decline to accede to 
this Motion, and to allow the Committee, 
which has now been appointed after due 
consideration of the names of those who 
should serve upon it, to proceed to its 
work. One word I must add about 
the hon. and learned Member for Laun- 
ceston (Sir Hardinge Giffard), that 
what I said on a former occasion was 
strictly and entirely accurate, and. that 
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there was no proposal made that in the 
Oommittee of 23 Members that hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s name should be 
included. 
Str STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
I must say that I regret exceedingly that 
the Prime Minister should think it ne- 
cessary ina matter of this importance to 
introduce so very much passion into the 
discussion. [ Cries of **Oh!” and *‘ With- 
draw!’’] 1 am perfectly ready to with- 
draw. Iregret that the Prime Minister 
should have spoken in the tone which 
he has adopted. But the matter is one 
which is really of very great importance 
as a question of the privilege and of the 
duty of this House; and I earnestly hope 
that the House will consider the ques- 
tion before it in a temper suitable to its 
importance. Now, the Prime Minister 
has said—perhaps, I am going a little 
in medias res—that the Committee was 
originally agreed upon, and placed upon 
the Paper, after communication between 
the two sides of the House in the usual 
manner. Thatis a statement which I 
dispute. In the beginning of these pro- 
ceedings, when the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) first ap- 
peared at the Table and requested to be 
allowed to take an Affirmation instead 
of the usual Oath, a question was raised 
by you, Sir, as to whether you were 
authorized to admit him to make such 
an Affirmation. You stated that you 
were in doubt as to the power to grant 
that authority. You referred the ques- 
tion to the House, and the House re- 
ferred it to a Committee which was ap- 
pointed for the strict and sole purpose 
of construing an Act of Parliament. 
Well, on the appointment of such a 
Committee as that, it was natural that 
there should be a very large proportion 
of Members of the Legal Profession. I 
remember that at the time when I se- 
conded that Motion I made the remark 
that I thought it a pity that the appoint- 
ment of the Committee should have been 
proceeded with so immediately, because 
the Law Officers of the Crown would not 
be present when it was nominated. ‘That 
Committee was, however, nominated; 
and, subsequently, the Law Officers of 
the Crown—who were not at the time of 
its nomination Members of the House-— 
were added to its number. That Com- 
mittee was appointed to consider a par- 
ticular question of the construction of a 
Statute, and it came to a decision which 
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prevented the Affirmation from being 
taken by the hon. Member for North- 
ampton. Thereupon a wholly new ques- 
tion arose; because the hon. Member for 
Northampton, who had, in the first in- 
stance, claimed the right to make an 
Affirmation, and had thereby, by impli- 
cation, refused to take the Oath, or, at 
all events, by very clear implication in- 
formed the House that the Oath was net 
binding on him, came again and pro- 
posed to take the usual Oath. Upon 
that, objection was taken—not by the 
Government, by the way—but taken by 
an individual Member of the Opposition. 
A question was raised, and thereupon 
the Government moved as a sort of Mo- 
tion in bar that it be referred to a Com- 
mittee to consider whether the House 
had the power to refuse a Member pro- 
posing to take the Oath under those cir- 
cumstances. On that proposal a very 
serious question arose. It was nota 
mere question of the construction of a 
Statute; but, according to the Resolution 
which was carried, it was a question as 
to the Privileges of the House of Cum- 
mons, and not only, let me say, as to 
the Privileges of the House of Commons, 
but as to various other matters of a 
higher and very grave character. The 
terms of the Resolution were that the 
Committee should report its opinion 
whether the House has a right, founded 
on precedent or otherwise, by Resolu- 
tion, to prevent a Member taking the 
Oath; and, if they are of opinion it has 
the right of preventing, to report whe- 
ther itis competent to the House, under 
the above circumstances, to prevent 
Mr. Bradlaugh from taking the Oath. 
And then there were various questions 
raised on that, and ultimately the 
Resolution was altered, and the whole 
matter was raised in a form which asked 
the Committee to consider the question 
as to the right and jurisdiction of this 
House, and to report the opinion which 
the Committee may form. Well, it is 
perfectly obvious by thissecond Reference 
very much larger and more important 
questions are raised than those which 
were raised by the first Reference. The 
first question referred to a narrow tech- 
nical issue—the construction of an Act 
of Parliament. The second question is 
one which goes into matters of a very 
important character touching the Privi- 
leges of this House. When, contrary to 
the opinion of those who sit on this side, 
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and contrary, I believe, to the opinion of 
many on the other side, it was decided 
that the matter was one which should 
not he decided by the House as a body, 
but should be referred te a Committee, 
it appeared to me and, I think, to many 
others, that the natural course would be 
very carefully to consider the selection of 
the Committee who should be appointed 
to consider this very grave question, and 
I had expected that what is called the 
usual course would have been followed— 
that there would have been communica- 
tions between those who usually act in 
these matters as to the selection of the 
Members to be suhmitted to the consi- 
deration of the House. But there was 
no communication whatever, I believe, 
with this side of the House. The names 
of 15 or 19 Gentlemen were put on the 
Paper, who were to deride a technical 
point. When I saw that I was very 
much struck with the remarkable charac- 
ter of that proceeding, and I immedi- 
ately took steps for communicating to 
the Government that it was not a satis- 
factory method of proceeding. Well, of 
course it was open to us to object to 
some of the names, and to propose the 
substitution of othernames. LButI could 
not but feel that when a number of emi- 
nent names are placed upon the Table of 
the House it is extremely disagreeable 
and invidious to propose that some of 
them should he taken off. I, therefore, 
thought the simpler way would be to add 
acertain number of names. Considerirg 
the nature of the question, a larger Com- 
mittee might very fairly be appointed. 
I communicated privately to the Govern- 
ment my wish that three names should be 
added from our side of the House; and I 
named my right hon. Friend the Member 
for South-West Lancashire (Sir R. Asshe- 
ton Cross), my right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Gibson), and my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Launces- 
ton (Sir Hardinge Giffard), all of whom 
were well qualified to take part in such an 
inquiry, and with regard to which they 
had taken a very important part. Well, 
after that, further communications went 
on; and it was undoubtedly understood 
that it was I who had put these names 
into the hands of my right hon. Friend 
(Sir William Hart Dyke). At the same 
time, I stated to my right hon. Friend 
that if it was possible I wished to have 
all the three names added— that the 
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names of my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for South-West Lancashire and of 
my right hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
were those that I particularly wished to 
be added. On the last occasion I said [ 
wished to have them all three added, 
Well, on the next morning it appeared 
that four names were proposed to be 
added, and that of those two were added 
from our side. I was not particularly 
surprised that he should have thought 
it impossible that more than four names 
should be added to the Committee; but 
when a remark was made the other night 
upon the absence of my hon. and learned ' 
Friend the Member for Launceston, the 
Prime Minister got up and said—* That 
is only from his own side withdrawing 
him.” We never withdrew him at all. 
Our wish was, and is, that my hon. and 
learned Friend should be upon the Com- 
mittee; andI think if any hon. Gentleman 
will consider what effect such a state- 
ment has, he will see how very unfair it 
is to my hon. and learned Friend, that it 
really gives the impression that his 
Friends on his own side have not any 
confidence in him. On the contrary, we 
have great confidence in him, and we 
desire especially that his services should 
be given to the Committee. I make no 
charge whatever of any breach of faith 
upon the selection of these names. On 
the other hand, I wish distinctly to say 
we do regret very much the absence of 
my hon. and learned Friend from this 
Committee; and, as far as we are con- 
cerned, we will do what we can to place 
him upon it. That is really our position. 
If we had been able to take the usual 
course of consulting and considering 
what the composition of this Committee 
should be, I do not believe there would 
have been any dispute. I think that 
upon such a question it will be a great 
advantage that the Committee should be 
a large one. I do not look upon the 
question as being one simply of a tech- 
nical or merely of a legal character. I 
think it is a question which will have to 
come under the review of the House, and 
I think it is a proper matter for the con- 
sideration of the House to determine 
that there should be as many men of 
eminence as possible upon the Committee. 
My hon. and gallant Friend behind me 
has taken a course which is highly pro- 
per. It is one which I myself intimated 
the other night I should recommend; 
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and, as far as I am concerned, I am pre- 
ared to vote for it. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he rose merely with the view of remark- 
ing upon some of the observations that 
had fallen from the Prime Minister. The 
right hun. Gentleman had said that this 
Committee had been framed in accord- 
ance with the distribution of public 
opinion as represented in that House. 
In that case, he wished to know how it 
was that the Nonconformist element was 
not represented upon the Committee ex- 
cept by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
who had contented himself the other 
day with delivering a speech in favour 
of the admission of Mr. Bradlaugh into 
that House? He could not understand 
how it was that the hon. Member for 
Merthyr (Mr. Richard), or the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. Illingworth), who 
were distinguished members of the Non- 
conformist party, had not been placed 
upon the Committee. He had observed 
the other day that it was stated at a 
meeting of the Nonconformists that the 
present Government had the support of 
100 Nonconformists, and therefore it 
was strange that the Government had 
not thcught fit to place more repre- 
sentatives of the Nonconformist Body on 
the Committee. The statement that the 
Committee was struck according to the 
political opinions of the House was not 
correct. 

Sir RAINALD KNIGHTLEY said, 
he objected to the Committee as it then 
stood because it did not sufficiently re- 
ee the independent element in that 

ouse, it being almost entirely com- 
posed of official, ex-official, and legal 
Members of the House. Ouly one of the 
Members of the Committee was neither 
official nor learned—he meant the hon. 
Member for the Border Burghs (Mr. Tre- 
velyan). The question under discussion 
was one affecting the Government, on 
account of the action of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Clack- 
mannan (Mr. Adam) in interfering with 
the election of the country. Not that 
the action of the right hon. Member 
entirely changed the elections of the 
country, for the telegraphic homily of 
the hon. Member for Bristol (Mr. Morley) 
had something to do with it. But, as 
the right hon. Member’s action had had 
considerable influence, the Government 
naturally felt, to a certain extent, bound 
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to enable Mr. Bradlaugh to take his seat 
in the House. He(Sir Rainald Knightley) 
denied that the Committee was a fair 
and impartial one; and he thought that 
Irish Catholicism and Scotch Presby- 
terianism shonld be more fully repre- 
sented. Constituted as the Cummittee 
was proposed to be, it would be im- 
possible for it to arrive at a fair or un- 
biassed opinion. The Party lines on 
which the Committee was drawn were 
altogether too distinctly defined, and the 
Report of a Committee so framed could 
not be satisfactory to the House. 

Mr. RICHARD: I am deeply 
touched—touched almost to tears—by 
the affectionate solicitude displayed by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, as respects the 
Nonconformists in connection with this 
matter. And what renders it more 
affecting to our feelings is, that it comes 
upon us with the force of a surprise, 
denoting, as it does, a change as sudden 
as it is delightful. In the last Parlia- 
ment the Nonconformists were so ill 
thought of that the Government deemed 
it their duty to bring in a Bill, which 
was introduced by the noble Lord the 
Member for Liverpool ( Viscount Sandon) 
in a speech bristling with warlike and 
menacing images, and the object of 
which was to deprive the Nonconformists 
of all share in the administration of 
the educational endowments of the coun- 
try. And, then, they were considered 
so common and unclean that the very 
idea of admitting them to the church- 
yards to perform any religious service 
was resented as tending to contaminate 
and profane those churchyards for ever. 
It is very pleasant to observe the change 
that has come over the spirit of lion. 
Gentlemen opposite. No doubt, it is to 
the same effusion of brotherly love that 
we owe the constant references, breath- 
ing such a spirit of Christian charity, 
that are made to my hon. Friend the 
Member for Bristol (Mr. 8. Morley). I 


Ao not know what his offence has been, 


for I never saw the telegram so often 
alluded to. But I do know this—that 
for 40 years my hon. Friend has led a 
noble lite of practical Christian philan- 
thropy before, and that, probably, he 
will be able to survive the charitable 
comments of hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
The only thing that disturbs our com- 
placency at the changed tone adopted 
towards us is the doubt which sometimes 
crosses our minds whether it arises so 
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much from love of the Nonconformists 
as from hatred of the Government. I 
feel honoured, of course, that my name 
has been mentioned as worthy to be placed 
on this important Committee. But I 
have no desire to be used merely as a 
missile to be hurled at the head of the 
Prime Minister. I believe the Noncon- 
formists are satisfied with the constitu- 
tion of the Committee as it stands. They 
are content to be represented by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Bir- 
mingham, who will take care that their 
principles and feclings are adequately 
represented on the Committee. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was 
very sorry to have heard the speech of 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down (Mr. Richard). He would remind 
the House that the only limits to the 
subjects of debate in that House were 
assigned by the Oaths taken by Mem- 
bers. All the Members of the Honse 
had taken the Oath of Allegiance, which 
included the lawful Succession to the 
Throne, and therefore to the Throne 
itself, to the Monarchical form of go- 
vernment which had long existed in this 
country. It was contrary to the Oaths 
of Members to propose any Motion or 
Question in the louse which implied or 
proposed a change of the Monarchy or 
the Succession to the Throne. [‘ Oh, 
oh!”) If any hon. Member doubted 
that, he could test the truth of what he 
(Mr. Newdegate) had stated by impugn- 
ing the Sovereignty in that House, or 
the Succession to the Throne, and who- 
ever did so would find himself stopped 
by the Speaker, because he would be 
proposing or suggesting that which was 
inconsistent witi the Oaths of Members. 
Since the admission of Jews to that 
House the truth of the Christian reli- 
gion had become an open question, and 
might be debated. It was otherwise 
with the existence of a God. The Oath 
of Allegiance taken by all the Members 
of the House, and of the other House of 
Parliament, marked the difference be- 
tween a Parliament and a Convention. 
The Rump Parliament in Cromwell’s 
time constituted itself a Convention, and 
decreed the trial of the Sovereign, who 
was executed; it was a Convention, not 
a Parliament, which effected the Re- 
storation. It was a Convention in 
1688 which decreed the deposition of 
James II., and changed the Succession 
to the Throne ; such were. not the func- 
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(Grain Cargoes) Bill. 


The Affirmation 
taken by Quakers and Moravians in lieu 
of an Oath was equivalent to the Oath, 
and a Select Committee of this House 
had recently reported that Mr. Brad- 
laugh, the Member for Northampton, 


tions of a Parliament. 


was not entitled to Affirm. The second 
Committee, which was now being ap- 
pointed, ought to inquire whether Mr. 
Bradlaugh had sought to Affirm, instead 
of taking the Oath of Allegiance, because 
he sought to evade pronouncing the 
words ‘‘So help me God” at the conclu- 
sion of the Oath of Allegiance, words 
which he had declared in a published 
letter to be to him meaningless. If the 
House permitted any evasion of those 
words, or any subsequent allegation that 
they were not pronounced bond fide and 
on their merits, the hon. Member might, 
by means of such an evasion, seek to 
raise an atheistical debate in the House. 
It was for the Committee to inquire and 
report, whether by implication or di- 
rectly, the existence of a God could be 
made the subject of debate in the House 
of Commons in consequence of Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s proceedings. 


Question put. 


The House divided: — Ayes 148; 
Noes 267: Majority 119.—(Div. List, 


No. 12.) 
ORDERS. OF THE DAY. 
_—o00— 
MERCHANT SHIPPING (GRAIN CAR- 


GOES) BILL—[Bi11 168.] 

(Mr. Anderson, Mr. orst, Mr. Joseph Cowen, 
Mr. Charles Wilson, Mr. Mac Iver, Mr. 
Gourley.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. ANDERSON, in moving that the 
Bill be now read the second time, said, 
he understood the Government would 
consent to the Motion on condition of its 
being referred to the Select Committee 
on the Merchant Seamen Bill. With 
that understanding he was perfectly con- 
tent, and therefore it was unnecessary 
that he should make any observations 
to the House on the subject. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’””—{ Mr. Anderson.) 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, perhaps, 


before the Bill was read a second time, 
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the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade would be good 
enouh to tell the House exactly on what 
conditions the Government had assented 
to the second reading of a Bill on this 
important, matter, which excited some 
controversy in the last Parliament ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN understood 
that his hon. Friend in charge of the 
Bill (Mr. Anderson), in proposing that 
the Bill should be read a second time, 
was quite willing that afterwards it 
should be referred to the Committee 
which had been instructed to inquire into 
the losses of ships laden with grain and 
other heavy cargoesin bulk. There the 
details of the question would be carefully 
considered, and he hoped the recom- 
mendations of the Committee would ap- 
prove themselves to the House. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, this was a matter 
of very serious consideration. He had 
taken some interest in the question in 
the previous Parliament. The House 
had not yet heard one reason why the 
Bill should be passed. The hon. Gen- 
tleman in charge of it merely rose 
and said it was to be referred to a Select 
Committee. He would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade what was the use of 
asking the House to pass the second 
reading of this Bill, if it was to be re- 
ferred to a Committee? There were 
very serious and grave considerations 
involved in the matter, and if the Bill 
was tu be so referred he was perfectly 
willing that it should be; but he could 
not see any object in passing the second 
reading before it came before the Cum- 
mittee. [Several hon. Members: It 
must.] Well, if it was a rule of the 
House that the Bill must be read a 
second time before it went befure the 
Committee, of course he was perfectly 
willing; but, at the same time, he would 
ask some Member of the Government to 
state whether they agreed to the Lill as 
it stood, or whether they would prop»se, 
When it came before the Committee, that 
any clause of it should be dropped, or 
whether they considered that.some better 
Bill might not be framed in order tu 
meet the exigencies of the case ? 

Mr. GORST wished to say a word be- 
fore ‘the Bill was read a second time, 
becausé to him the reference of a Mer- 
chant Shipping Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee had 4 very ominous. sound. /He 
had: heard-a great deal of Bills which 
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had been referred to Select Committees, 
and had never got any further; and he 
only hoped this Bill might not be one of 
the many Bills stifled in that way. It 
was a vory simple measure, and might, 
he thought, almost be passed by the 
House without referring it, inasmuch as 
it simply filled a blank in the Merchant 
Shipping Act which was passed by the 
last Parliament. Towever, he did not 
oppose the proposed reference; but 
simply rose for the purpose of making 
an inquiry respecting the constitution of 
the Select Committee, because, an hour 
ago, the Prime Minister threw out some 
very ominous hints as to the mode in 
which those Select Committees were 
henceforth to be constituted. He would, 
therefore, like to know whether the 
Select Committee to which this Bill was 
to be referred would be formed according 
to the ancient usage and practice of the 
House, or whether it would be formed 
upon that new system shadowed forth 
by the Premier? Because, if the latter 
was to be the case, he thought it very 
probable that the lahours of the Com- 
mittee would lead to very little utility, for 
it would certainly not be regarded with 
confidence by hon. Members sitting on 
the Opposition side of the House. He 
would be unwilling to sit on any Come 
mittee which was not fairly and properly 
constituted. Therefore, he hoped this 
Committee would not be selected by the 
Prime Minister as the one upon which 
the new method was first to he tried, 
because this was rea'ly no Party ques- 
tion. It wasn question which affected 
the saving of life, and upon which both 
sides of the House were equally zealous ; 
and he hoped that on this occasion they 
might have a Committee appointed in 
the usual form. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, the Bill was 
exceedingly important, but it should be 
borne in mind that it contained a clause 
which provided that the suggested legis- 
lation should only remain in force 12 
months. Now, if the Bill was to be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, no matter 
how it was constituted, he could not 
help thinking that, at this period of 
the Session, there was a strong pro- 
bability that no such measure could 
this year become law. The subject- 
matter of the Bill ought to be fully and 
fairly debated in the House. His name 
was on the back of it, and he gave his 
hearty support to the general principle 
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of the measure. It pointed, at all 
events, to the direction which legislation 
ought to take, although several of the 
clauses would require considerable modi- 
fication. That was just the feeling which 
made him think that the whole subject 
ought to be fully considered, which it 
could not be at this period of the sitting, 
and therefore he would move the ad- 
journment of the debate. 

Mr. BARING seconded the Motion, 
and remarked, that if the House passed 
the second reading it would be under- 
stood to assent to the principles of the 
Bill, and would be instrumental in hand- 
ing our trade over to foreign countries. 
If it were proved that the shipment of 
grain in bulk was the cause of those 
terrible losses this Bill would only apply 
to British ships, and he maintained that 
it would be wrong for the House, with- 
out hearing any arguments from the 
Mover of the second reading, to assent 
in a few moments to a Bill which, prac- 
tically, would work not in favour of, but 
against, this country. He supported the 
adjournment of the debate because 
they had heard no reason why foreigners 
should be preferred to ourselves, al- 
though he confessed that, if it were 
proved that these accidents to ships 
occurred from loading in bulk, he should 
feel that he had a question to decide 
between his feelings of humanity and 
his preference for the interests of this 
country. That was a matter which they 
could not discuss that night, and there- 
fore he supported the adjournment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(dMZr. Mac Iver.) 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that it 
was a little significant that the adjourn- 
ment of the debate was moved and sup- 
ported upon totally different grounds. 

t was moved by the hon. Member for 
Birkenhead (Mr. Mac Iver), as he had 
said, with the view to hasten the time 
when the Bill might be carried into law ; 
but the hon. Member for South Essex 
(Mr. Baring) supported the adjourn- 
ment, because he said he was totally 
opposed to the measure. The principle 
of the measure was that greater security 
should be given in the case of grain 
cargoes carried in bulk, in order to pre- 
vent the present undue loss of life. In 
passing the second reading of the Bill 
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ciple, and not the particular form by 
which the Bill proposed to carry it into 
effect. Under those circumstances, it 
seemed to him that the proper place for 
taking a discussion upon the matter was 
before a Select Committee, where the 
matters relating to the construction of 
ships and the peculiarities of different 
vessels would be properly considered, 
and where evidence would be taken, 
When that Committee had reported, as 
he hoped it would in time for legislation 
during the present Session, it would be 
possible to carry a Bill which would put 
the principle in operation. He should 
like to make one observation with refer- 
ence to the remarks of the hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst). He said something about a new 
principle being imported into the nomi- 
nation of this Committee. He (Mr. 
Chamberlain) believed that the names of 
the Committee would appear on the 
Paper on Tuesday next, and the Com- 
mittee would be nominated on Thursday. 
It would then be found that the nomina- 
tion had been made on the principle of 
taking Members from both sides of the 
House, the majority being furnished by 
the supporters of the Government, and 
the minority from those who did not 
come within that category. He hoped 
that the hon. Member for Birkenhead 
would consent to withdraw his Motion, 
in order to permit the progress of the 
measure, which was of such importance 
in its effect upon the preservation of 
human life. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that he hoped his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Birkenhead (Mr. Mac Iver) would 
not press his Motion for an adjournment, 
as it might lead to a misconception. The 
Bill related to a matter of very great in- 
terest, but, at the same time, a matter of 
very considerable difficulty. They had 
before them the task of making a proper 
provision for the safety of ships, and, at 
the same time, of avoiding injury to the 
trade of the country; and he thought 
that they would do well to remit the 
question to the consideration of a Select 
Committee. In that manner, the matter 
would receive a careful and elaborate 
consideration, and they would be in the 
best position to arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion. He hoped that the Motion 
for adjournment would be withdrawn. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, that he begged 


the House was only affirming that prin- | to withdraw his Motion for the adjourn- 


Ur. Mao Iver 
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ment, as he was satisfied with the infor- 
mation which had been given by the 
right hon. Gentlemen the President of 
the Board of Trade. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. C. H. WILSON said, that, as his 
was one of the names upon the Bill, he 
wished to makea few remarks. He had 
presented a Petition from the Hull 
Chamber of Commerce and Shipping 
against the Bill in its presentshape. It 
was felt in Hull that the Bill ought not 
to interfere with the British trade, but 
only with the American trade in the 
winter months. The hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Mr. Anderson), who was in 
charge of the Bill, had departed from the 
original intention, and had extended it 
so as to include the English trade, and 
that had created a considerable amount 
of opposition to the measure. Iflimited 
to the American grain-carrying vessels, 
which carried on their trade during the 
winter months, there would be no oppo- 
sition to it. It was well known that a 
large loss of life was caused in that 
trade; manysteamers carrying grain from 
America had been lost, as was thought 
by many, from the fact of their carrying 
grain in bulk. The question was a most 
important one, and the shipping trade 
generally of the United Kingdom was 
strongly in favour of some measure of 
that kind with regard to the American 
trade. It appeared to him that at that 
period of the year there ought to be an 
inquiry which would occupy as short a 
time as possible. He would suggest 
that the Bill should be referred to a 
Select Committee to inquire into it, 
independently of the large Committee 
which was charged with the inquiry 
into the general question of loss of life 
at sea. He begged to propose that this 
Bill should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, and not to the general Committee 
on Loss of Merchant Shipping. 

Mr. GOURLEY said, that he hoped 
that the hon. Member for Hull (Mr. C. 
H. Wilson) would not persevere in his 
Motion. He thought that the Committee 
on Merchant Shipping was very properly 
charged with this question. Doubtless, 
the question of insurance would take 
them a long time; but the inquiry as to 
grain cargoes would be taken in hand 
by the Committee at once. 
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Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
to the Select Committee on Merchant 
Shipping. 


GLEBE LOANS ACT (IRELAND) AMEND- 
MENT BILL—[But 181.] 
(Mr. Errington, Mr. Denis O° Conor.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. ERRINGTON, in moving that 
the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, that he would not trouble the 
House with many observations upon this 
measure ; he would only say that it had 
met with approval on all hands in Ire- 
land. It was not opposed by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and it was very im- 
portant that the Bill should be passed 
so soon as possible, as the present Act 
expired within two months. Under 
those circumstances, he trusted that the 
House would agree to the second reading 
of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time,’’ 
put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


FRAUDULENT DEBTORS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL—[{Brz 186.] 
(Dr. Cameron, Mr. Ramsay, Mr. Middleton, 
Mr. Mark Stewart.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Dr. CAMERON, in moving that the 
Bill benowread thesecond time, said, that 
the Bill was, with one modification, a 
Bill which had last Session been intro- 
duced by the late Lord Advocate. It 
referred to a subject on which legislation 
was urgently required, and -he had, 
therefore, entered into communication 
with Lord Watson to prevent the subject 
being dropped; and now, with his full 
sanction and concurrence, introduced this 
Bill. The measure had also obtained 
the qualified approval of his right hon. 
and learned Friend the present Lord 
Advocate. The question with which it 
dealt was one of very great importance 
in Scotland. He begged to propose the 
second reading of the Bill in order that 
it might be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, where the matters of detail 


which it dealt with could be discussed. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—( Dr. Cameron.) 


Coronet MAKINS said, he should 
like to know whether the hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) was in Order 
in moving the second reading of a Biil 
as to which he had himself given Notice 
of Motion that it should be referred to 
a Select Committee ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the No- 
tice which the hon. Member (Dr. 
Cameron) had given—namely, that the 
Bill should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, was not a Notice of Opposition 
of such a character as would prevent 
a Bill being taken after half-past 12 
o’clock. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(FLEETWOOD, &c.) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hmmnenrt, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Improvement Act 
District of Fleetwood, the borough of Kingston 
upon Hull, and the Improvement Act District 
ot Ramsgate, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Hissert and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Billpresented, andread the first time. [Bill 199.] 


AGRICULTURAL TENANTS’ COMPENSATION 
BILL. 


On Motion of Sir THomas Actanp, Bill to 
secure Compensation to Agricultural Tenants, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Tuomas Acianp, 
Sir Harcourt Jounstone, Mr. Evans, Mr. 
Hussey Vivian, Lord Moreton, and Mr. 
Ducxuam. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 198. ] 


PROVISIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION (LEITM) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Artuvr Peet, Bill to 
confirm a Provisional Order of one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Principal Secretaries of State for the 
mprovement of Unhealthy Areas in the Par- 
liamentary Burgh of Leith, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Artrur Peru and Secretary Sir 
Wuuiam Harcovrt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 200.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 1st June, 1880. 


MINUTES. ]—Toox tuz OatuH—Several Lords, 

Sat First in Parliament—The Earl Innes (Duke 
of Roxburghe’, after the death of his father. 

Prentuic Birts — First Reading — Prayer Book 
Amendment * (75); Local Courts of Bank. 
ruptcy (Ireland) * (7). 

Second Reading —Settled Land (60); Limita- 
tion of Actions* (61); Conveyancing and 
Law of Property * (62); Solicitors Remunera. 
tion * (63). 

SETTLED LAND BILL—(No. 60.) 
(The Earl Cairns.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lari Cairns.) 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: When 
the Bills which my noble and learned 
Friend is now introducing were before 
your Lordships in the last Session of Par- 
liament, it may be recollected I was of 
opinion that the two principal Bills re- 
lating to settled lands and to the law of 
conveyancing and real property would 
effect material and substantial improve- 
ments in the law as it at present stands. 
Having expressed that opinion, I now 
in no way recede from it. But the Go- 
vernment consider that it will be their 
duty during the interval between the 
present and next Session to consider de- 
liberately and maturely various branches 
of the law relating to land a:id real pro- 
perty, to some branches only of which 
these Bills have reference; and they 
think there might be some inconveni- 
ence if they were to take any definito 
part at present with respect to these Bills, 
which might, perhaps, afterwards be 
found to clash, in a manner which it may 
not be possible at this time accurately to 
foresee, with otherchangesto be hereafter 
proposed. Under thesecircumstances, the 
course I pronose to take is certainly not to 
throw any obstacle in the way of the pass- 
ing of these Bills through your Lordships’ 
House in the form which my noble and 
learned Friend may think best; but tho 
Government reserve to themselves the 
freest action as to the course which they 
may pursue with respect to these mea- 
sures if they should go down to the 
other House of Parliament. 

Eart CAIRNS said, he was very glad 
to find that hisnoble and learned Friend 
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on the Woolsack, on a further examina- 
tion of these Bills, did not see reason to 
recede from the favourable opinion he 
had expressed of them when they were 
introduced in the last Parliament. He 
owned, however, that, in the circum- 
stances, he could not help regretting the 
statement of his noble and learned 
Friend that no assistance need be ex- 
pected from the Government in passing 
the Bills into law. It was quite true 
that the Bills dealt with only a part of 
the whole question of land in this 
country ; but as what was contained in 
them had met with, as far as he could 
observe, unanimous approval, he could 
not see why they should not become law, 
even though Her Majesty’s Government 
intended at a future time to go into the 
whole of the Land Laws. He wasafraid, 
from what his noble and learned Friend 
had said, that not only would these Bills 
not become law this Session; but that in 
a future Session proposals would be 
made the effect of which would be to 
endanger, if not prevent, their passing 
into law. All he could do was to ask 
their Lordships to give their assent, and 
then the Bills would go down to the 
House of Commons. As to the steps 
which might be taken there, he could 
not, of course, anticipate. It would be 
for that House to say whether they would 
press upon the Government the desir- 
ability of passing the Bills into law in 
the present Session. As he explained 
the provisions of all four Bills in the 
last Parliament, he would confine him- 
self on the present occasion to moving 
the second reading, and saying that he 
proposed to take the Committee on each 
of them next Thursday week. 

Lorp WAVENEY said, that in Com- 
mittee he should propose that so much 
of the Bill as related to a tenant for 
life making improvements out of his own 
funds should be made retrospective, and 
to take effect, if desired, during the life 
of such limited owner. 

. Toe Maravess or BATH believed 
that, if the principles of the noble and 
learned Earl’s Bills had met with that 


unanimous approval of which the noble | 


and learned Earl had spoken, it was be- 
cauise they had never been carefully 


considered. Ifthe Bill now before their 
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freehold estate of which he had the life 
interest. There were certain safeguards 
in the measure, but none which would 
prevent that. In this Bill the present 
Government had a measure of Radi- 
calism which they could not exceed. 
Motion agreed to: Bill read 2*, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday the 10th tnstant. 


On the Motion of Earl Carrns, the 
Limitation of Actions Bill, the Convey- 
ancing and Law of Property Bill, and 
the Solicitors Remuneration Bill were 
also severally read 2°, and committed to 
a Committee of the Whole House on 
Thursday the 10th instant. 


ARMY (INDIA)—LIEUTENANT REID, 
5lst REGIMENT 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv WAVENEY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
the details of the death of Lieutenant 
Thurlow of the 51st Regiment have 
been correctly reported in the public 
Press ; and whether it is proposed to re- 
commend that any special mark of Her 
Majesty’s favour be conferred upon his 
surviving comrade, Lieutenant Reid, of 
the same regiment? The noble Lord 
called the attention of the House to the 
gallant character of the feat of arms 
that appeared on the record. It ap- 
peared that the two young soldiers, 
of barely one year’s service, who 
were with the Forces in Afghauistan— 
Lieutenant Thurlow and Lieutenant 
Reid, of the 5lst Regiment—were on 
the high road, about three miles distant 
fron the post to which they were at- 
tached, when they were suddenly at- 
tacked by a body of hill men, numbering 
from 30 to 40, and Lieutenant Thurlow 
was killed, two bullets entering his head 
and neck. The pony of Lieutenant Reid 
bolted with its rider; but as’soon as 
that officer could master the animal he 
returned to the body of his dead com- 
rade, shot one of the hill men, and was 
again attacked, one bullet tearing away 


| his sleeve and part of his jersey. Per- 


ceiving that nothing more could be done 
for his comrade, Lieutenant Reid rode 
back to the post, arriving in time to 
bring out a detachment by which the 


Lordships ever became law, it would} body of the deceased officer was re- 
be an absolute destruction to all settle- | covered and saved from further mutila- 


ment of land. It gave power to the 
tenant for life te convey absolutely, 





without interference by any party, the | 





tion. He did not suppose for one mo- 
ment that the noble conduct of Lieu- 
tenant Reid had escaped the notice of 
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the military authorities; but he desired} been some £35,000 odd expended dur- 
that it should be rewarded with some| ing that period, which amounted to 
special mark of Her Majesty’s favour| about £1,100 a-year. It was generally 
that would add honour to the young! believed that the grants towards Irish 
officer’s professional career. piers and harbours had been at the rate 
Tue Earnt or MORLEY, in reply,| of £5,000 a-year; but he hoped he had 
said, that the noble Lord had given a| shown their Lordships that that was an 
substantially accurate account of the| error. Parliament, of late years, had 
circumstances of Lieutenaut Thurlow’s| accepted the sum of £5,000 a-year as the 
death, and of the behaviourof Lieutenant | fair share of Ireland for grants towards 
Reid on that occasion. There was noj piers and harbours. That sum certainly 
doubt that Lieutenant Reid behaved most| ought to be a fair proportion for Ire- 
admirably, and displayed that cool gal-| land, taking into consideration the sums 
lantry and presence of mind which, for-| granted to England and Scotland. But 
tunately, British officers generally ex-| he wished to remind their Lordships 
hibited in times of emergency and diffi- | that these were exceptional times; and 
culty. The account of the incident was; he hoped he should hear from Her Ma- 
forwarded by the Commander-in-Chief| jesty’s Government that the precedents 
in India to the Field Marshal Command-| established in 1846 and 1847 might be 
ing-in-Chief ; but, although mention was} followed now as generously as they were 
made in the despatches of the gallant|then. The part of the country in which 
conduct of Lieutenant Reid, no special| he resided was, unfortunately, in the 
recommendation was inserted: and, /| scheduled districts—namely, the county 
under those circumstances, the Field | of Donegal; and, indeed, he might say 
Marshal Commanding-in-Chief did not| the whole of the West Coast of Ireland 
. consider that any particular mark of Her| was a scheduled district. Speaking of 
Majesty’s favour was called for. Still, | the efforts made in his own district to- 
there was no doubt that Lieutenant Reid! wards subscribing the one-fourth re- 
behaved in a most gallant manner,!quired by Parliament before a grant 
under most trying circumstances. was made, he could only say that they 
had put their shoulders to the wheel. 
5 i 5 For one pier in his neighbourhood the 
PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND) | had seca the sum of £800, and, to pod 
ACT—GRANTS IN AID. great joy of their hearts, the Canadian 
QUESTION, OBSERVATIONS. Relief Committee had supplemented that 
Tue Eart or LEITRIM asked Her| sum bya grant of £500. That put them 
Majesty’s Government, What grant the! in possession of a sum of £1,500 for a 
Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury would | fishery pier. The pier had been ap- 
make under the Piers and Harbours| proved of by the Fishery Inspectors. 
(Ireland) Act towards meeting the large | For another pier, also in his neighbour- 
contributiuns from local and other{ hood, they had been able to raise, from 
sources already announced? Thenoble| voluntary contributions, the. sum of 
Earl said, that in the year 1846—the| £1,000; and he might tell their Lord- 
year of the great Irish Famine—Parlia- | ships that these voluntary contributions 
ment granted the sum of £50,000 for| had been contributed to, not only by 
fishery piers and harbours in Ireland, | landlords who had not received their 
and in the following year, 1847, a fur-| rents, but also by tenants who had not 
ther grant of 40,000 was made; but in} paid theirrents. He would not trouble 
the year 1866 a Bill was passed through | their Lordships further than to express 
Parliament by which there was no charge | a hope that the Government would make 
made upon the Consolidated Fund for} a grant of, say, £100,000, so as to assist 
the purpose, it being provided that) those who were not able to assist them- 
iced towards piers and harbours in| selves. 
reland should be placed in future in} Earn SPENCER: In answer to tho 
the Estimates. During the period from | Question of the noble Earl opposite, I 
1846 to the uy time the sum of| have to say that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
£125,000 odd had been granted for, ment, in view of the present distressed 
piers and harbours in Ireland; and, de-| state of Ireland, have determined to 
ducting from that amount the two grants | forestall the grant which is usually made 
that were made during the years 1846-7, | towards piers and harbours in Ireland, 
which came to £90,000, there had oply| and it is intended to bring in a Bill to 


Lord Waveney 
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advance £30,000 for that object. The 
noble Ear! said that for the last 30 years 
the grant for piers had been £1,100 
a-year; but I think I may say, without | 
fear of contradiction, that for the last | 
few years the average payments made 
for piers has been about £5,000 a-year. 
The grant of £30,000 is intended to meet 
one which has been made by Canada for 
the same object. It is the intention of 
the Government to bring in the Bill as 
early as possible. 

Tue Duxe or MARLBOROUGH said, 
he had heard with great satisfaction the 
announcement just made by his noble 
Friend, for no better employment of 
public money than this was possible. No 
doubt, the distress in Ireland would con- 
tinue for the next few months, and the 
proposed expenditure would, during that 
period, be the means of relieving much 
distress. The construction of piers and 
harbours was a work in which the Go- 
vernment might most properly assist, 
and especially so as in some districts the 
inhabitants had no possibility of gather- 
ing a livlihood from the sea without 
having the assistance of these works. 
Looking at the generous contributions 
which had been sent over from the Do- 
minion of Canada, the response which 
Her Majesty’s Government had made 
was no more than would be dictated by 
a generous spirit. There was one point 
which he hoped would not be forgotten 
inthe Bill which the Government had 
decided upon introducing, and that was 
the insertion of stringent regulations to 
insure that when the money had been ex- 
pended the piers and harbours would not 
be allowed to get out of repair, as after 
1846-7 the works were not attended to, 
with what result was pretty well known. 


INLAND NAVIGATION (IRELAND)— 
THE NORTHERN SYSTEM. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tar Eart or LEITRIM, who men- 
tioned that in some parts of Ireland 
canals competed very successfully with 
railways, asked Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, What. steps they intend to take 
with respect to that part of the Report 
of the Committee (21st June, 1878) on 
the Board of Works, Ireland, which has 
reference to the Northern system of 
navigation, especially the Ulster Canal ? 
At present, Parliament voted £1,200 
annually towards the maintenance of the 
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unsatisfactory ; but, what was worse, the 
Canal, after all this expenditure, was of 
no benefit to the district, owing to an in- 
sufficient supply of water at the summit 
level. With a sufficient supply of water 
the Canal would yield such receipts as 
would provide for its maintenance. 

Eart SPENCER remarked, that the 
Report referred to by the noble Earl 
was presented two years ago, and it did 
not appear that Her Majesty’s late Go- 
vernment took any steps to carry out the 
recommendations of the Committee. At 
the present moment there was such a 
pressure of Business that the Irish Go- 
vernment, to whom the matter belonged, 
had not had time to turn their attention 
to the subject. The question was one 
which had his strong individual sym- 
pathy. When in Ireland he looked into 
it more than once, and he was aware of 
the difficulties which surrounded it, and 
of the great desirability of giving some 
satisfactory solution to it. He could 
only assure the noble Earl that the Go- 
vernment would carefully consider the 
recommendations of the Committee, and 
he hoped that they would shortly arrive 
at some definite conclusion. 

Tne Duxe or MARLBOROUGH was 
anxious to explain away some muiscon- 
ception which appeared to exist in the 
mind of the noble Earl the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council. The subject was 
one which the late Government in Ire- 
land had fully considered, and had de- 
termined to inquire fully into the mat- 
ter; but some difficulty arose as to whe- 
ther the Commission to be appointed 
should be a Royal Commission or a 
Lord Lieutenant’s Commission, and the 
matter was under consideration when the 
change of Government took place. 

Eart SPENCER said, he should have 
stated that the late Government had 
come to no decision on the question. 

Tae Dore or MARLBOROUGH said, 
it was quite true that no decision was 
arrived at. 


PRAYER BOOK AMENDMENT BILL [H.L. | 
A Bill to amend the Book of Common Prayer 
—Was presented by The Lord Exury; read 1*, 
(No. 76.) 
LOCAL COURTS OF BANKRUPTCY (IRELAND) 
BILL [H.L. } 
A Bill for the establishment of Local Courts 


of Bankruptcy in Ireland—Was presented by 
The Lorp Cuancettor; read 1*. (No. 76.) 





Ulster Canal, while their receipts were 
only £30a-year. This was in itself very | 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, to 
Thursday next, half-past 
Ten o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 1st June, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Se.ect Comuirres—Sugar In- 
dustries, re-appointed and nominated ; ishing 
Vessels (Regulations as to Lights), nominated ; 
Merchant Shipping, nominated. 

Surr.y — considered in Committee Resolutions 
[May 31] reported. 

Private Bitt—Committed to a Select Committee 
— Liverpool Corporation Water *. 

Puszic Bitts—Ordered—Land Drainage Provi- 
sional Order (Frodsham, &c.) *. 

Second Reading—Local Government (Gas) Pro- 
visional Order * [123]; Local Government 

Highways) Provisional Order (Salop)* [124]; 

ocal Government Provisional Orders (Aber- 
avon, &c.) * [125]; Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders (Abergavenny, &c.)* [127]; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Abing- 
don, &c.) * [129]; Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders (Alnwick Union, &c.) * [120]; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Amer- 
sham Union, &c.) * [126]; Local Government 
Provisional Orders (Ashford, &c.)* [122]; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Beth- 
esda, &c.) * [128]; Congé d’élire [158], put 
of ; Merchant Seamen (Payment of Wages, 
&c.) [119]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—20a— 


SOLWAY SALMON FISHERIES. 


Sirk RICHARD MUSGRAVE asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, If he can state when the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the Solway Salmon Fisheries will hold 
their Courts ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that he had made inquiries, 
and he had been informed that Mr. 
Walpole and Mr. Young would hold 
Courts at Carlisle, Annan, Dumfries, 
Kirkcudbright, and other districts, if 
necessary, in August. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES—TRANSFER 
OF VOTES. 


GexEraL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury to 
state, Whether the Instruction from the 
Treasury to the War Office, at page 17 
of the Public Accounts Committee’s Re- 
port of 1880, is intended to allow of 
transfers of savings in Vote 1 of the 
Army Estimates from the item of In- 
fantry of the Line to meet excess of 
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charges on the General Staff or House- 
hold Cavalry, without any record thereof 
for the notice of Parliament, merely on 
the plea that the transfers are from one 
item to other items of the same Vote, 
quite irrespective of the condition that 
the services are quite distinct; if such 
be the interpretation of such an Instruc- 
tion, whether the Treasury will now re- 
quire the sum of Five Millions, at pre- 
sent voted in one Vote of the Army 
Estimates, to be broken up into separate 
votes for each branch of the service, so 
as to enforce the old and established 
practice of not permitting funds voted 
by Parliament for one purpose from 
being appropriated to another and dif- 
ferent purpose, without an application to 
and sanction by the Treasury; and, 
finally, whether the annual Appropria- 
tion Act will be so altered as to enforce 
the use of funds granted by Parliament 
to the strict purpose for which voted ? 
Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, the Treasury Minute of October 27, 
1879, on the Report of the Public Ac- 
counts Committee, made no change what- 
ever as to the power of transfer of. sav- 
ings in the Votes ofthe Army Estimates, 
nor in the record that is made in the 
Appropriation Act of any such transfer. 
That Minute has, therefore, created no 
special reason for making any change in 


Supply— Woolwich. 


‘the form of the Army Estimates or in 


the Appropriation Act. 


METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY— 
WOOLWICH. 


Mr. 8. BALFOUR asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been directed tu the 
proceedings, as reported in ‘‘ The Stan- 
dard”? newspaper of the 27th May, at 
the inquest held on the deaths of two 
men by fire at North Woolwich, when 
all the witnesses complained of the lack 
of water, several of the jury said that 
the water service, which was nominally 
constant, had been practically no supply 
at all for a fortnight, and the Coroner 
remarked that he had just seen children 
begging for water at the Railway Sta- 
tion; and, if he will direct inquiries to 
be made on the subject and take such 
steps as may be necessary to compel 
the Metropolitan Water Companies to 
fulfil their statutory obligations to pro- 
vide a sufficient supply of water for the 
extinction of fires? 
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Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
with respect to the first part of the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member, I have received 
a letter from the Coroner, dated May 31, 
in which hesays that, according to the 
statements of various persons who at- 
teuded the inquests on the two men who 
lost their lives by fire, the account as re- 
ported in Zhe Standard is perfectly cor- 
rect. It was plain that no water was to 
be had, and that, generally speaking, 
the supply of water in Silvertown is, 
and ever has been, most insufficient, and 
sometimes there is no supply at all. 
With respect to the second part of the 
Question, I am sorry to say that no sta- 
tutory power exists to compel the Metro- 
politan Water Companies to provide a 
sufficient supply of water for the extinc- 
tion of fires. I will read a short extract 
to show how that matter stands. The 
Report of the Metropolitan Fire Bri- 
gade Committee states that the— 

“ Companies are controlled by general enact- 
ments, subject to which they were governed by 
their own Acts, each company having a separate 
system of pipes and peculiar regulations snit- 
able to their special circumstances. None of 
the companies were under any obligation to pro- 
vide water for the extinction of fire. All that 
was required of them under the general enact- 
ments was to allow the gratuitons use of water 
for that purpose. But, except in that particular, 
the companies throughout the kingdom, whether 
private or public, were treated as mere pur- 
veyors of water for general consumption, and 
were authorized to carry on this business, con- 
sidering simply the convenience of their cus- 
tomers and the profits of their shareholders. 
The result was that, while what was needed was 
an ample delivery of water, the conditions by 
which that might be secured could not be easily 
satisfied.”’ 


That is, I believe a true statement of the 
existing state of the law on the subject, 
and it is one of the most unsatisfactory 
features of the present water supply of 
the Metropolis. 


POST OFFICE, MANCHESTER. 


Mr. JACOB BRIGHT asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, If the plans 
for the new Manchester Post Office are 
completed, and if the building is to be 
proceeded with; and, whether he is 
aware that a costly plot of ground has 
been set apart for this purpose for more 
than two years? 

Mr. ADAM: Sir, from the complex 
nature of the proposed building, the 
plans for the new Post Office at Man- 
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chester required a very great deal of 
consideration, and involved many con- 
ferences and much discussion between 
the authorities of the Post Office and the 
Office of Works. Hence it took some 
time to obtain the final approval of the 
Postmaster General. The working draw- 
ings are now, however, in the course 
of preparation, and every effort will 
be made to compiete them as soon as 
possible, so that immediate steps may 
then be taken for the erection of the 
building. The site was finally cleared 
in April, 1879. 


PUBLIC WORSHIP REGULATION ACT, 
1874, 


Mr. WARTON asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Governmené to bring in any 
Bill for the purpose of repealing, wholly 
or partially, “The Public. Worship Re- 
gulation Act of 1874;” and, if so, 
when? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; Her 
Majesty’s Government have not had any 
question in connection with that Act 
under their consideration since they 
have been in Office. 


UNIVERSITIES OF SCOTLAND—REPORT 
OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 


Mr. WEBSTER asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether the Government will consider 
the Report by the Royal Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the state of 
the Universities of Scotland (which Re- 
port was presented to Parliament in 
1878), with the view of introducing a 
measure, either during this Session or 
during the next Session Parliament, to 
give effect to the recommendations of 
the Commissioners ? ‘ 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, inreply, 
said, that there was no doubt that the 
Government would considerthe Report by 
the Royal Commissioners with respect to 
the Universities of Scotland with a view 
to legislation. It would, of course, be im- 
possible to introduce a measure during 
the present Session, and he could not 
give any absolute pledge that a Bill 
would be introduced in the next, as 
other matters might require attention 
first. Hon. Members might, however, 
rest assured that the question would be « 
kept in view by the Government. 
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RAILWAYS—CONTINUOUS BRAKES. 


Mr. BAXTER asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, If, notwithstanding 
the circular of August 1877, and the 
Act of Parliament of June 1878, there 
are still 42,729 railway carriages run- 
ning in the passenger service without 
brakes which comply with the conditions 
laid down by the Board of Trade; if 
2,706 of these carriages have actually 
been fitted with brakes not approved of 
or emphatically condemned since June 
1878; and if, in order to avert the ne- 
cessity of legisiative interfere for the 
public safety, the Board of Trade will 
issue another circular asking for full in- 
formation as to the intentions of the 
directors of the various Companies in 
respect to providing all the passenger 
vehicles with self-acting continuous 
brakes answering the requirements of 
the Department ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : Sir, although 
the figures given by my right hon. 
Friend do not quite agree with those in 
the possession of the Board of Trade, 
yet I believe that they fairly represent 
the present state of affairs in reference 
to continuous brakes. I have already 
given instructions for the issue of a Cir- 
cular to the Railway Companies of the 
nature suggested by my right hon. 
Friend. 


THE SEA FISHERIES—PROTECTION OF 
FISHERMEN. 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther, during the approaching herring 
fishing season, the Board of Trade are 
prepared to secure the presence of a 
gunboat on the fishing grounds off the 
coast of Northumberland, to enforce the 
present Law for the prevention of 
damage to drift-nets by trawlers, and to 
protect British fishermen from the de- 
predations of foreigners ? 

Mr. BIRKBECK asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether, in conse- 
quence of the evidence already given at 
the inquiry instituted by the Home 
Office relative to the depredations by 
Foreign on English Fishermen (and at 
which abundant proof has been given of 
constant and increasing destruction of 
nets, &c.), the Government will order 
gunboats to be stationed on the Norta 
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and East Coasts of England during the 
summer and autumn fishing to protect 
our fishermen as efficiently as the French 
Government protect theirs on these 
coasts ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, the in- 
quiry conducted by the orders of the 
Home Office as to the complaints of the 
fishermen on the East Coast of the 
damage done to their nets by foreign 
fishermen is not yet complete, and the 
Admiralty have not been furnished with 
a Report of the evidence given. But in- 
structions have been given to the cap- 
tains of the First Reserve ships at Leith 
and Hull to send the two gunboats under 
their orders, and also the Coastguard 
sailing vessels, to protect the English 
fishermen in the case of collision with 
the French boats during the coming 
fishing season ; the Jacka/ has also been 
sent round from the Clyde to the East 
Coast of Scotland for the same purpose. 
If it should appear to be necessary, an 
additional gunboat will be sent from 
Harwich. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—iICE-BOUND 
VESSELS. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Seecre- 
tary to the Admiralty, If he had ob- 
served in the ‘‘Standard”’ that a ship 
called the ‘‘ Brunette”’ on her arrival 
at St. John’s, Newfoundland, five weeks 
ago, reported ‘‘ several vessels, including 
one steamship, fast in the ice, about 150 
miles from land;”’ and, whether anything 
had been done to ascertain. the truth of 
the report, or to search for those vessels 
and afford them relief; or, if not done 
already, if it would now be done ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, the 
attention of the Admiralty has not been 
called to the statement referred to by 
my hon. Friend, nor has any application 
been made to them on the subject by 
the Board of Trade, or by anybody re- 
presenting the mercantile community. 
I may remind my hon. Friend, however, 
that I stated a few nights ago that Her 
Majesty’s ship Blanche is now cruising 
to the eastward of the banks of New- 
foundland, in search of traces of the 
Atalanta, very much in the district re- 
ferred to in his Question. It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that she would hear of 
or come across any vessels in the condi- 
tion alleged, and would then do her best 
to relieve them, 
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MOTIONS. 
ijn 
CYPRUS (ORDERS IN COUNCIL). 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Mr. RYLANDS, in rising to call at- 
tention to the Papers laid before Parlia- 
ment respecting the Island of Cyprus; 
and to move— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to be gra- 
ciously pleased to direct Her High Commissioner 
in Cyprus to propose to his Council to repeal 
the Ordinances establishing forced labour, giving 

wer of arbitrary exile, and prohibiting the 
sale of land to any but British or Turkish sub- 
jects; and further directing him to call upon 

is Council to consider the reform of the tri- 
bunals of the Island by the admission of the 
Greek to an equality with the Turkish tongue, 
and by the nomination of Cypriote Christian 
Judges to an equality in numbers and power 
with the existing Turkish Judges; and also 
directing him to report whether, in his opinion, 
some measure of constitutional or elective 
government might not wisely be introduced into 
Oyprus,”’ 


said, that on former occasions, when his 
hon. Friend the Member for Chelsea 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) and others 
brought forward the question of the 
occupation of Cyprus before Parliament, 
they were met with statements based on 
illusions which the late Government stu- 
diously fostered, and which were ac- 
cepted with almost childlike simplicity 
by the majority of the House of Com- 
mons. They were asked to look at 
Cyprus as through the halo of historical 
associations, and they were told that the 
Island would become a most valuable 
and important property of the English 
Crown. He was glad to see the late 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in his place, because he wanted 
to call his attention to a prophecy which 
he made on March 24, 1879, when he 
said that— 

“ He had no doubt that Cyprus would become 
a place of arms for England, and that Fama- 
gousta would become one of the finest harbours 
in the world; and these results could be ob- 
tained without any appreciable expense on the 
part of the English Exchequer.” —[3 Hansard, 
cexliv. 1535.] 


The idea that Cyprus would become a 
place of arms for England, and Fama- 
gousta one of the finest harbours in the 
world, without any appreciable expense 
to the Imperial Exchequer, had vanished, 
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value of the Island apart from those 
poetic associations, and‘in the dull light 
of practical experience. He (Mr. Ry- 
lands) regarded our taking possession 
of Cyprus as the fulfilment of a dream 
of a youthful novelist. Forty years ago, 
that youthful novelist had said ‘‘ The 
English want Cyprus;” and when he be- 
came Prime Minister he had introduced 
to his Cabinet the question of possessing 
an Island in the Mediterranean. The 
Members of the Government appeared 
to have selected the Island in an hap- 
hazard fashion. They did not know 
anything about Cyprus except what Lord 
Salisbury said he had learned from the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. In order to 
obtain possession of the Island, which 
was now admitted to be worthless for 
the purposes intended—[‘‘ No!’””]—well, 
it was, at any rate, worthless in the 
opinion of good judges—we ertered into 
a secret Convention under circumstances 
that were disgraceful to this country ; 
we violated the Treaty understandings 
of Europe, and excited the suspicion 
and disapproval of the European Powers. 
Of all the marvellous pieces of folly 
which he had ever read of in the history 
of statesmanship, the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention was the worst. He hoped 
the time was not far distant when Eng- 
land would be relieved from obligations 
of the character which were contained 
in it. The taking possession of the 
Island was a blunder, and its occupation 
had been marked by a succession of 
blunders. A number of soldiers had 
been sent to Cyprus under conditions 
which were certain to produce that which 
actually followed—disease and death. 

But that was not the only blunder which 
had been committed. Upwards of 1,000 
enormous coal-boxes had been sent out 
for their use, so large that four men 

were required to carry one of them, and 

that they filled the entire hold of one of 

Her Majesty’s ships; yet, when they 

were landed in Cyprus, they were found 

to be totally useless, as there was not a 

single fireplace on the Island. Our wise 

Administrators had, moreover, sent out 

some hundreds of copper warming-pans, 

in order, he supposed, to comfort the 

troops in a climate where the tempera- 

ture ranged from 100 to 120 degrees. 

What had become of the coal-boxes he 

was unable to say; but he might observe 

that he had heard something of the 
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land. Instead of the British soldier, he 
might add, we had now got in Cyprus 
what was called a military police; for 
the Government, finding they had no 
right to enlist foreigners as soldiers, -had 
evaded the law and converted a regiment 
of 800 Natives, who had been enlisted, 
drilled, and clothed as soldiers, into a 
force of police, for which a sum of 
£26,000 was put down in the Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates, which sum he would 
move should be expunged if it did not 
disappear from the Estimates next year. 
The House had been informed by hishon. 
Friend the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign A ffairsthatit was the intention of 
Lord GranvilletoremoveCyprusfrom un- 
der the control of the Foreign Office to 
the Colonial Office ; and the only reason, 
so far as he could see, why it had ever 
been put under the Foreign Office was 
that it was the pet child of Lord Salis- 
bury, who retained the entire direction 
of it in his own hands, and in those of 
his satraps, and who was entitled to 
whatever credit or discredit attached to 
its administration, which he was afraid 
reflected upon the noble Lord much more 
of the latter than the former. The 
great vice of that administration was 
that we stepped into the shoes of the 
Turk ; we had adopted Turkish laws and 
customs and clothed ourselves in the 
spirit of Turkish despotism. The 
Christian population not unnaturally 
expected to be relieved from the Turkish 
incubus, to be governed in the free 
spirit of English institutions; but they 
soon found that the sympathies of the 
Government officials were entirely on 
the side of the small Turkish minority, 
and that the entire Cvpriote and Greek 
population were regarded with suspicion. 
According to Sir Samuel Baker— 

“The Cypriotes had expected to see England 
and the English as their rulers; but, like the 
well-known saying ‘ Scratch a Russian and you 
discover the Tartar,’ they might have ‘ scratched 
an Englishman and found the Turk,’ in the 
actual régime.” 

In another passage of his book on 
Cyprus Sir Samuel Baker said— 

“If Cypriotes were Candians (Cretans) their 
voices would be forcibly heard, and the Turkish 
rule beneath the British uniform would be 
quickly overthrown. The Cypriote, down- 
trodden for centuries, is like sodden timber that 
will not awaken to the spark; he is what is 
called ‘ easily governed,’ which means an abject 
race, in which all noble aspirations have been 
stamped out by years of unremitting oppression 
and injustice.” 


Mr. Rylands 
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His hon. Friend the Member for Chelsea 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke), by the admir- 
able speeches he had made in the last 
Parliament, had excited the gratitude 
of the Christian population of Cyprus 
by showing how great was the hatred 
towards them of the English authorities, 
and how bad was the treatment which 
they had received at their hands. Mr, 
Oratis, of Alexandria, in a letter quoted 
by his hon. Friend, said— 

‘“‘ Tt is quite impossible for me to describe to 
you the hatred of the English authorities against 
the Christians in Cyprus.’ 


The Bishop of Citium, speaking of 
Colonel Warren, the Commissioner of 
Limasol, said— 

‘‘ His conduct towards the Christians is such 
as to lead one to believe that he is dealing with 
some uncontrollable people, who, under the 
Turkish rule,were, forsooth, troubling a paternal 
Government.”’ 


Within the last fortnight or so letters 
had also appeared in the Journal des 
Lébats, written by a gentleman who 
had been a short time before in Cyprus, 
fully confirming that view of the state 
of things in the Island. M. Charmes, 
the gentleman to whom he referred, 
said— 

“ The First Commissioner of Larnaca, Colonel 
White, has left behind him in the countrya 
legendary renown. No Turkish Pasha had 
exercised a more despotic power. The richest 
proprietor in Cyprus spoke of him to me as a4 
‘ petit Robespierre.’ ’’ 


in Council). 


M. Charmes also wrote—- 


“One of the members of the Legislative 
Council, who had at first been most favourably 
disposed to the English, who had given them 
land on which to build Protestant places of 
worship, and who had always shown himself 
their most faithful friend, irritated by the pro- 
ceedings of an administration both revolutionary 
and violent, said one day to the Governor of the 
Island in full Council—‘ Sir, we perceive that 
you take us for either Zulus or Afghans; but 
you are mistaken. We are a people whom I 
have always believed up to the present time to 
be as civilized as the English. Since you have 
come among us I perceive that we are still more 
civilized than they are.” 


From both public documents and private 
narratives, there appeared to be on the 
part of English officials in Cyprus a 
distrust of the Greek population—a fear 
of some revolutionary rising which was 
not at all creditable to an enlightened 
and civilizing Power like England. 
Mrs. Scott Stevenson, in her very read- 
able book, entitled Our Home in Cyprus, 
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although favourably disposed to the 
English oceupation, wrote— 


“Tt is doubtless true, and rather a strange 
coincidence, that both the civil and the military 
authorities have a decided antipathy to the 
Greek portion of the population. Even my hus- 
band, who never lets prejudices or personal feel- 
ing bias his opinion, says the Greeks are not to 
be trusted. . They dislike us and the Turks 
equaliy, are discontented and treacherous, are 
fond of secret societies, and generally employ 
craft and deceit to gain their ends.’’ 


Again, Colonel Warren, of Limasol, 
spoke of a class which would welcome 
his absence, but which in no way bene- 
fited the country, and might become a 
positive source of danger. He con- 
tinued— ; 


‘“T allude to the writers of the letter from the 
President of the Club at Limasol. The so-called 
club is formed principally of sympathizers with 
the Greek national movement. ‘This organiza- 
tion would desire to introduce the Greek lan- 

ge; and it was through them, headed by the 
Greek Consul, that a movement was instituted 
to encourage a voice for annexation to Greece. 
This would be a dangerous class if they had a 
discontented people to leaven with their sedi- 
tion.” 


It was a most significant fact that this 
Commissioner makes it a charge against 
the Limasol Club that they desired 
to introduce the Greek language, as 
though it were not the native language 
of the Island, spoken by five-sixths of 
the inhabitants. Sir Garnet Wolseley 
spoke of the ‘‘ revolutionary aims of this 
Club,” and he connected the Bishop of 
Citium with Athens, ‘‘ the hotbed of the 
revolutionary party.” In another de- 
spatch, dated April 11, 1879, Sir Garnet 
Wolseley said— 


“The Moslem Cypriotes compare favourably 
in honesty and sobriety with their Christian 
compatriots, with whom they live on good terms. 
Tam well aware, however, how easy it would 
be to stir up an ill-feeling between them, which 
if not checked might lead to serious and disas- 
trous consequences. It is the undisguised de- 
sire of a few agitators to drive every Moslem 
from the Island by handing over its entire go- 
vernment to the Christians. There would seem 
to be a longing on the part of these foolish 
fanatics to punish the present race of Moslem 
Cypriotes for the offences and cruelties of the 
Turks centuries ago.” 


As the result of this official dread of 
disaffection, two Ordinances had been 
issued—one giving the High Commis- 
sioner power to banish dangerous per- 
sons from the Island, and the other pro- 
hibiting the sale of land to any but 
Turkish subjects—which were a perfect 
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disgrace to the English Administration. 
The fact that Turkish officialism was en- 
tirely out of sympathy with the Christian 
population lay at the root of the most 
objectionable features of the existing 
régime. In the first place, the police 
force, to which he had alluded, consisted 
of seven English officers, seven inter- 
preters, eight Native officers, and 836 
non-commissioned officers and privates. 
Now, it would naturally be supposed 
that these 836 men were made up in 
proportion to the religious opinions of 
the population. Nothing of the kind. 
With the exception of some of the 
officers there was not a single Christian 
soldier. They were all Turkish Zaptiehs 
under the English uniform, and with all 
the qualities that earned such evil 
notoriety in Asia Minor. In the first 
instance, a number of Greek Cypriotes 
were enlisted ; but they were soon dis- 
missed from the force. Mrs. Scott 
Stevenson said— 


“The Greeks objected to wearing a white 
turban round their fez, declaring that it turned 
theminto Turks! Her husband (the Command- 
ant) had no patience with this and said they 
might wear it or be dismissed.” 


The officer of the Zaptiehs at Lefka 
was the Turkish Mudir, Neim Effendi, 
whom Mrs. Scott Stevenson said was 
‘‘quite what we call socially a gentle- 
man, and has travelled a good deal in 
Europe.” The history of this ‘‘ gentle- 
man,” as given by Mrs. Stevenson, was 
interesting, and furnished a good sample 
of the Turks employed by the British 
authorities in responsible positions. 
She told us that— 


‘‘Neim, in his eventful career, had passed 
through nearly every grade. At one time 
Governor of a Province, he was dismissed for 
embezzlement of State funds; at another, ser- 
geant of Zaptiehs; and then, again, promoted to 
a high appointment through the influence of his 
friends. He had lived in Constantinople for 
some time, and finally got sent back to Cyprus 
as Mudir of Lefka.’’ 


If they could fill in all the hidden inci- 
dents of that checkered career, they 
would, no doubt, have a still more strik- 
ing portrait. It was not surprising that 
numerous complaints were made of the 
conduct of these Zaptiehs, who, in many 
cases, were 803 dtsant brigands com- 
manded by officers of the stamp of Neim 
Effendi. Last year his hon. Friend the 
Member for Chelsea stated that cases of 
flogging had occurred, and that the 
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Zaptiehs had used violence and put on 
manacles in cases where prisoners ought 
not to have been treated in such a 
manner. On a careful examination of 
the Blue Books, he thought he found sub- 
stantial evidence of the correctness of 
his hon. Friend’s statements. Of course, 
the Commissioners stood up for the Zap- 
tiehs, and said they had never flogged 
anybody by order. No one alleged that 
they had done so; but, nevertheless, they 
might have acted with undue harshness 
on many occasions. In the same dis- 
cussion last year his hon. Friend referred 
to the Ordinances respecting forced 
labour. Attempts had been made to 
show that this forced labour, instead of 
being a grievance, was a blessing to the 
people of Cyprus. The forced labour was 
paid for at the rate of 1s. a-day; but in 
many places, according to the testimony 
of Sir Garnet Wolseley himself, labourers 
were obtaining 1s. 3d. a-day. It was 
clear that if we paid the necessary wages 
we could get the labour without forcing 
it. Mrs. Scott Stevenson, in one of her 
little tours with her husband, came 
across a number of men who were en- 
gaged in making a road. She said in 
her book on Cyprus— 

“We met gangs at work, men, women, and 
boys, who were paid 1s., 9d., and 6d. a-day each 
respectively. Thereare over 1,000 employed on 
the road, every batch of 100 having an over- 
seer, who, when they lagged, cried out and 
threatened their backs with a light whip.” 


Did not hon. Members feel that they had 
been dragged into humiliation and dis- 
grace by the administration of a De- 
pendency which we were governing in 
such a fashion? He thought all the 
Ordinances required the careful super- 
vision of the Government, although they 
might not be open to such serious ob- 
jections as those to which he had drawn 
special attention. Last year the Govern- 
ment took upa singular position. They 
justified these Ordinances, because they 
said none of them could be passed un- 
less they had the sanction of the Legis- 
lative Council of Cyprus. It sounded 
as if there was Constitutional govern- 
ment in the Island. In point of fact, 
the Legislative Council consisted of the 
High Commissioner, who was its Presi- 
dent, of two English officers appointed 
by the High Commissioner, of one Eu- 
ropean, who, at the present time, was an 
Italian inhabitant of the Island, of one 
Turk, and one Greek. Therefore, the 
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Constitutional government of Cyprus by 
a Legislative Council did not represent 
the people ofthe country. M. Charmes 
said that— 

‘¢ The Ordinances are decided contrary to the 

opinions of the nativesof thecountry. English 
military officers, perfect strangers to the lan. 
guage, manners, and ideas of the Cypriotes, have 
passed many Ordinances which, in the unani- 
mous opinion of the Natives, are in striking con- 
tradiction to the interests of the Island. These 
Ordinances are given in English, they appear in 
the official bulletin, which is not given publicity, 
and the public only know them when a process 
is issued against them which reveals the exist. 
ence of the Ordinances.”’ 
No wonder there should be a jumble 
in the administration when the Island 
was governed by Ottoman law, and such 
British Ordinances as he had described. 
In an ordinary Court of Law in Cyprus, 
the Judge presiding was a Turkish Cadi, 
who did not know English or Greek, and 
he administered the law among people 
who did not understand Turkish. The 
English Government, to assist the Judge, 
put by his side an English Assessor, who 
did not know either Turkish or Greek, 
There was consequently a large number 
of interpreters, and cases had occurred in 
which the interpreters had been bribed. 
He said, therefore, that Greek should be 
made an official language as well as 
English or Turkish, and that means 
should be taken by which the large ma- 
jority of the inhabitants should obtain 
justice. He proposed to address Her 
Majesty to direct the Governor to ap- 
point Cypriote Judges as well as Turkish 
and English Judges. Then, again, he 
could not speak highly of the manner in 
which justice was often administered. 
It constantly happened that the sentences 
passed bore no proportion to the guilt 
of the offenders. Many such cases had 
been mentioned by M. Charmes in his 
account of the Island. Of one instance 
in particular M. Charmes had written 
as follows :— 

“ During my stay at Nicosia all the country 
was moved by a sentence of death pronounced 
upon a Greek native guilty of having killed a 
Zaptieh, who had been the first to attack him 
during a village festival. Against the unani- 
mous protest of the Assessors, the Chief Justice 
pronounced sentence of death. ‘The scandal was 
so great, the Consular protests were so unani- 
mous, the complaints addressed to England 
were so loud, that it was decided to begin the 
trial again, and this time before the Mussulman 
Court of Appeal.” 


He (Mr. Rylands) had reason to believe 
that the sentence of death pronounced at 
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the second trial had been again quashed 
by the Foreign Office for irregularity in 
the proceedings. It was not too much 
to say that the administration of the law 
in Cyprus was characterized by incom- 
petence and excessive severity. There 
was one more subject to which he must 
allude—the taxation of the Island. Hav- 
ing undertaken to pay over to the Turks 
a large sum annually, we were com- 
pelled to raise no less than £177,233 
from the unfortunate population of the 
Island in the year 1879-80. This 
amounted to about £1 per head upon a 
population who were wretchedly poor, 
and out of this was paid over 12s. 6d. to 
the Turkish Government. Nor was it 
merely that the amount of taxation was 
excessive. It was rendered the more 
vexatious by its variety and searching 
character, interfering with and burthen- 
ing almost every industry, profession, or 
occupation, and meeting the unfortunate 
population at every turn of life. The 
tithe system was especially condemned 
by Sir Samuel Baker, who said of it— 
“ This system is a blight of the gravest charac- 
ter upon the local industry of the inhabitants, 
and it is a suicidal and unstatesmanlike policy 
that crushes and extinguishes all enterprize.” 


He admitted that many of the worst 
abuses which prevailed under Sir Gar- 
net Wolseley had been removed under 
General Biddulph, whv seemed desirous 
to administer the affairs of the Island 
with the greatest possible leniency. Pro- 
bably some administrative improvements 
had followed in consequence of the de- 
bates originated by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Chelsea; but the chief de- 
fects still remained. The existence of 
the Ordinances, the fact that Greek was 
not recognized as the official language, 
and that the sympathy of the Govern- 
ment was always with the Turkish rather 
than with the Greek population, were 
blots on the Administration of the Island. 
It would be the duty of the new Go- 
vernment to put an end to what had been 
described as ‘‘ Turkish rule under Bri- 
tish uniform.’’ They must entirely re- 
form the laws and administration. ‘hey 
nust get rid of the Turkish Sovereignty 
—relieve taxation, and develop tho in- 
dustry of the people. By giving free- 
dom and fair play to the Christian Cy- 
priotes, they might hope to awaken them 
from the stupor of a down-trodden race, 
and might do something to compensate 
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tice, and to rekindle in them the intel- 
lectual spark that characterized a people 
of noble aspirations. He begged to 
move the Resolution of which he had 
given Notice. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON, in seconding 
the Motion, said, he was glad to find that 
there were Members of the Opposition 
who admitted that the government of 
Cyprus was not in the satisfactory posi- 
tion it was supposed to be. He had no 
doubt that the Government was capable 
of dealing with the question, and that 
the abuses to which his hon. Friend 
had called attention would be remedied 
before the subject came again before 
the House. Notwithstanding the strenu- 
ous denial of the existence of forced 
labour by the late Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, it was proved 
that the Cypriotes were compelled to pay 
15s. perannum to works of public utility, 
or to labour to that extent at ls. a-day. 
If that was not forced labour he was 
at a loss to know what was. As to 
the administration of the law, the vas, 
majority of the people spoke the Greek 
language; but the Judges did not un- 
derstand that tongue, and interpreters 
were required. It was said by those 
who had studied the matter that every- 
thing depended upon the interpreters. 
In his opinion, it was necessary to have 
the law administered by Judges ac- 
quainted with the language of the 
people. At present all the summonses 
were issued in English, and the persons 
to whom they were addressed had to 
pay for the translation of them. They 
ought, he thought, as they were miser- 
ably and pitiably poor, to have that trans- 
lation supplied to them free of expense. 
At present the Judges sat listening to the 
evidence which they did not understand, 
and smoking their cigarettes and meer- 
schaums, the Cadi amusing himself by 
hunting for fleas in his waistcoat. He 
must say that in every case the officials 
of the Island were endeavouring to do 
their duty with zeal and self-sacrifice. 
But he was sorry to say that some of the 
English Commissioners had been ex- 
tending their patronage to Turkish 
brigands. Then the education of the 
people was lamentably deficient. Sir 
Samuel Baker spoke of the establish- 
ment of schools as the primary necessity 
of Cyprus. In many villages there was 
not a single person who could either 





them for centuries of injury and injus- 


read or write. From that want.of edu- 
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cation sprang some of the worst evils in 
Cyprus. He hoped the Government 
would take care to put primary educa- 
tion in the Island in a satisfactory posi- 
tion. He would also like to ask whether 
it was intended to abolish the mili- 
tary exemption tax. It was avery un- 
popular tax. He hoped it would be re- 
duced in amount and more fairly as- 
sessed. Then he would shortly refer 
to the Anglo-Turkish Convention. That 
Convention had, on the 24th of March, 
1879, been spoken of in that House as 
‘¢a wretched Convention;”’ and, at the 
same time, the present Prime Minister 
styled it ‘‘an insane Convention.” Sir 
Samuel Baker described it as ‘‘ foolish,” 
and Mr. Archibald Forbes termed it a 
“‘ fasco.”” On the same night the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said we 
were occupying the Island for military 
purposes. That could scarcely be 
alleged now, as there were but a hand- 
ful of soldiers in the Island. But the 
right hon. Baronet on the same oc- 
casion had said we were not taking 
Cyprus as a model farm to be under 
our own management, and had pre- 
ferred to rest our claims upon its utility 
in enabling the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion to be carried out, which he re- 
garded as the charter of our occupation 
of theIsland. But when he asked whe- 
ther Turkey had done anything on her 
part to carry out the Treaty we found 
she had done nothing. He would refer 
to Blue Book (Turkey) No. 4, which 
showed clearly the inability of Turkey 
to reform the administration of Asia 
Minor. The evidence therein given by 
our Ambassador, Sir Henry Layard, who 
could not be accused of unfriendliness 
to Turkey, showed the hopelessness of 
expecting her to reform. ‘The fact was 
the occupation of Oyprus gave no power 
to this country to compel Turkey to re- 
deem her pledges. It was an obliga- 
tion without any corresponding benefit. 
Turkey having failed to carry out her 
part of the contract to reform the admi- 
nistration of Asia Minor, we were there- 
fore at liberty to retire from the Con- 
vention, or, at least, from that part of it 
which bound us to defend Turkey against 
an attack by Russia on her Asiatic do- 
minions, no matter how the contest 
might have been brought about. 
Much, however, as he had disapproved 
of the original acquisition, he thought 
we ought to retain the Island, even if we 
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withdrew from the Convention, believing 
that under a just and energetic Adminis- 
tration the resources of the Island would 
be developed and its resources greatly 
increased. It would be unjust to hand 
over Cyprus to Turkish misrule; and its 
inhabitants ought to be governed as 
Englishmen, and secured in all the rights 
and liberties which Englishmen enjoyed. 
But it would be far better to purchase 
the Island out and out from Turkey, 
which would be glad to sell it at a reason- 
able price. It was not many years since 
it had been offered for £300,000. Hoe 
was inclined to think the model farm 
theory was the best. The price could 
be defrayed in a few years out of the 
Revenues of the Island. He certainly 
thought it would be more economical 
than the present annual payments made 
to Turkey, which absorbed the greater 
part of the Revenue, and left very little 
for us to carry out the administration of 
the Island. The people of Cyprus re- 
joiced when they heard of the accession 
to power of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. Glad- 
stone), believing that it was the opening 
for them of a new era of prosperity and 
freedom from oppression. It wasin the 
power, as he believed it was the in- 
tention, of the Government to take care 
that the hopes of a people so strangely 
brought under our dominion should not 
be disappointed. They had not only 
undertaken a great responsibility, but 
they had also a great opportunity ; and 
it was because he believed that the re- 
forms mentioned in that Resolution 
would promote the advancement of the 
Cypriote people and the honour of the 
country that he had great pleasure in 
seconding it. 


in Council). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to be 
graciously pleased to direct Her High Com- 
missioner in Cyprus to propose to his Council 
to repeal the Ordinances establishing forced 
labour, giving power of arbitrary exile, and 
prohibiting the sale of land to any but British 
or Turkish subjects; and further directing him 
to call upon his Council to consider the reform 
of the tribunals of the Island by the admission 
of the Greek to an equality with the Turkish 
tongue, and by the nomination of Cypriote 
Christian judges to an equality in numbers and 
power with the existing Turkish judges; and 
also directing him to report whether, in his opi- 
nion, some measure of constitutional or elective 
government might not wisely be introduced into 
Cyprus.” —(Mr. Rylands.) 
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Sm CHARLES W. DILKE begged 
to compliment his hon. Friends for the 
clearness with which they had placed 
their case before the House. The Se- 
conder of the Motion had, perhaps, in 
the latter part of his speech, gone rather 
wide of the Motion on the Paper; be- 
cause in the Motion there was no refer- 
ence to the question of the continual 
occupation of Cyprus, and no reference 
to the Convention by which the Island 
had been partly acquired by this country. 
He would, therefore, ask his hon. Friend 
(Mr. H. Samuelson) to excuse him if he 
dealt only with the first portion of his 
speech. His hon. Friend had, to some 
extent, answered himself; because, 
while he had asked the Government on 
what ground the occupation of Cyprus 
was to be continued, in his concluding 
remarks he had placed before the House 
reasons which must weigh with any Go- 
vernment in considering whether the 
occupation must be maintained or not. 
Turning to the admirable speech of the 
Mover of the Resolution, there could 
be no doubt, if they were to go only to 
the ordinary sources of information, that 
there had been in the past very con- 
siderable tension in our relations with 
the people of Cyprus. But of late there 
had been greater harmony between the 
Governor and the population he ruled ; 
and the present Governor, Sir Robert 
Biddulph, had displayed a great amount 
of tact and conciliation in the govern- 
ment of the Island. At the same time, 
the remarks of his hon. Friend on that 
subject would, he thought, in the opinion 
of the majority of the House, have con- 
firmed the justice of the view which was 
taken by Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment and which he had recently an- 
nounced, that Cyprus ought rather to 
be handed over to the Colonial Office 
than kept under the Foreign Office. The 
Foreign Office was not fitted, either by 
its constitution or by the general nature 
of the subjects with which it had to deal, 
to undertake—or, at all events, per- 
manently undertake—the government 
of such a dependency as Cyprus. He 
spoke of that Island as a dependency. 
Unfortunately, the character of our con- 
nection with it wasaltogether anomalous; 
yet, for the purposes of government, it 
must be looked upon practically as a 
dependency. It was true that at first 
there were matters connected with the 
occupation of Cyprus which might have 
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made it desirable that it should be placed 
temporarily under the Foreign Office. 
But he thought the time had undoubt- 
edly now arrived when, as soon as the 
pending questions were dealt with, the 
charge of the Island ought to be taken 
over by the Colonial Office; and he could 
not but hope that when it had been 
transferred to the latter Department 
many of the difficulties which had pre- 
viously existed would gradually dis- 
appear. Until Cyprus was placed under 
it, the Foreign Office had no experience 
with regard to work of that kind; and 
although those who were connected with 
that Department were perfectly willing 
to continue to discharge those duties in 
relation to Cyprus, if it were the wish 
of the Government that they should do 
so, still they would, on the whole, prefer 
to be relieved of functions that were 
rather alien to the nature of that Office 
itself. His hon Friend the Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands) had referred to 
certain Ordinances of Cyprus, the first 
which he had mentioned being one with 
a very singular title. It was called an 
Ordinance for securing peace and order ; 
but his hon. Friend had alluded to it as 
one giving a power of arbitrary exile. 
It was the opinion expressed in the last 
Parliament by many Members now on 
the Ministerial side of the House that 
this Ordinance was not justified by the 
circumstances of Cyprus, so far as they 
knew them, and the present Government 
retained the opinions which they ex- 
pressed while in Opposition. He was 
able to state that the Government had 
instructed the present Governor of 
Cyprus at once to take steps for the re- 
peal of that Ordinance, so far as it 
affected all but a very small class of 
people. They had also directed him to 
inquire whether he could not do without 
it altogether. But, as respected that 
Ordinance, the Government were only 
carrying out the resolution which was 
arrived at by their Predecessors. It 
was the intention of the late Ministry to 
get rid of that peace and order Ordi- 
nance, so far as Cypriotes were con- 
cerned, and to keep it for aliens only. . 
But the present Government had also 
asked the Governor to report whether it 
was necessary to retain it even for aliens. 
But he came next to Ordinances as to 
which the Government took a wholly 
different view from that held by their 
Predecessors, as far as they could gather 
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from the records. He alluded to the 
Sale of Land Ordinance and the Forced 
Labour Ordinance. His hon. Friend had 
described the first of those Ordinances 
at some length, and told them it had 
been summarily condemned by the cor- 
respondent of a French newspaper, who 
went to Cyprus, and who pointed out 
that the Ordinance, to some extent, con- 
flicted with the Treaty engagements of 
the Ottoman Porte; at all events, it 
went counter to modern English and 
modern Turkish administration. How- 
ever that might be, this country in 1867 
initiated steps at the Ottoman Porte to 
induce it to allow subjects of all foreign 
Powers to hold land in the Turkish 
Empire. The Turkish Government did 
not make a general law on the subject ; 
but it contracted Treaties with six foreign 
Powers enabling their subjects to hold 
land in Turkey. Therefore, by that 
Ordinance, they were involved in this 
strange anomaly — that in Cyprus, a 

ortion of the Turkish Empire, the sub- 
jects of those six Powers had not a 
right by law to hold land. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government thought that ano- 
maly ought to cease, and they had in- 
structed Sir Robert Biddulph completely 
to repeal that Ordinance. He now came 
to the Ordinance for forced labour. That 
Ordinance was modified at the wish of 
the late Government; but it was always 
contended by those on his side of the 
House who had criticized its details that 
that modification was not sufficient, and 
did not really take away the objection- 
able character of the law. The Corre- 
spondence between Lord Salisbury and 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, which was con- 
tained in the Blue Book, showed that 
Lord Salisbury had felt the difficulty 
which was raised in Parliament with 
regard to the matter, and he insisted 
that the punishment for non-compliance 
with the demand for forced labour 
should take the shape of a fine on the 
village, and not fall on the individual. 
But there seemed to have been almost 
insuperable difficulties in working forced 
labour without some punishment being 
directed against the individual; and that 
being so, the modification, made at Lord 
Salisbury’s suggestion, did not carry 
out his intention. The Ordinance had 
been to allintents and purposes an Ordi- 
nance for forced labour ; and the attempt 
to explain it away as being a mere 
copy of the Ordinances in some of our 
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Colonies, or of the law requiring the in- 
habitants of London to clear away the 
snow in front of their houses, entirely 
failed. Perhaps 1,000 persons were 
compelled to work on the roads at less 
than the ordinary pay for labour. If 
1s. per day, to be paid under the Ordi- 
nance, was the ordinary rate of wages 
in Cyprus, then the Forced Labour Ordi- 
nance could not be required atall. As 
a matter of fact, in a large part of the 
Island it was not put in operation ; but 
the Government thought it was alto- 
gether anomalous and indefensible, and 
they had ordered it to be repealed. 
His hon. Friend had spoken as to cer- 
tain other Ordinances. He said he had 
no doubt that besides these three Ordi- 
nances there were other Ordinances as 
bad. He might ask his hon. Friend to 
refer to the Ordinances, which he would 
find in the Library of that House. He 
thought his hon. Friend would discover 
that the Ordinances that were really bad 
had been modified or repealed. There 
were one or two Ordinances as to which 
inquiry would be made as to whether 
they were really necessary in the form 
in which they had been passed by the 
Council. Certain complaints had been 
made with regard to one Ordinance which 
was a very good one in intention, but 
which seemed to have worked harshly 
in practice. He meant the Ordinance 
with regard to the cutting of trees. It 
had been said that that Ordinance had 
been made use of to prevent persons 
even from pruning fruit trees, and that 
those who lived on mountains were un- 
able to build even the smallest house, 
and that that Ordinance ought to be 
modified in some way. Inquiry would 
be made as to whether the present pro- 
visions were or were not too harsh. He 
did not think his hon. Friend would 
find much to complain of in the other 
Ordinances. He now came to the por- 
tion of his hon. Friend’s speech in 
which he spoke with regard to the 
character of the law and to the adminis- 
tration of law. Some action was taken 
on that subject by the late Government. 
Her Majesty’s late Advisers did con- 
sider a scheme of reform with the view 
of securing a uniform system of justice 
to all the inhabitants of the Island. 
It was the opinion of the Government 
that it was desirable that the inhabit- 
ants of the {Island should take part in 
all the branches of administration with- 
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out any distinction whatever of race or 
creed; and the Government would pro- 
mote all steps by which that could be 
reached. Of. course he spoke with some 
hesitation on that subject, because, as 
he had already said, it was their desire 
to effect a transfer of the Island to the 
Colonial Office before the month of Octo- 
ber. At the same time, he had stated 
the general view of the Government 
with regard to the quality of the law 
and the administration of the law itself. 
There could be no doubt as to the grave 
character of the hardship of which his 
hon. Friend had complained, of forcing 
a population of which the great ma- 
jority spoke Greek to make use of the 
English and the Turkish . languages. 
As a matter of fact, nine-tenths of the 
inhabitants of the Island spoke Greek. 
A portion spoke both Greek and 
Turkish ; but some four-fifths could not 
speak any language but Greek. It was, 
no doubt, a hardship that those persons 
should be driven to use interpreters and 
to pay large sums, far larger than they 
could properly afford, for a translation 
of their legal documents into Turkish 
or English as the case might be. But 
in connection with this matter it would 
be necessary when the Colonial Office 
undertook the charge of Cyprus to con- 
sider whether the time had not now 
come when all the Government officials 
ought to be able to speak the Greek lan- 
guage. His hon. Friend alluded to the 
case of the person who was charged with 
murder and who was tried by two dif- 
ferent Courts. The sentence was found 
to be illegal, and it was by the interven- 
tion of the Foreign Office that that per- 
son was saved from punishment. As to 
the tithe system in Cyprus, he knew 
that authorities throughout the East 
had severely condemned that system. In 
every part of the Turkish Empire we 
had British Consuls reporting year after 
year that one of the worst systems in 
that Empire was the system of the exac- 
tion of tithes. The tithe system led to 
the destruction of all attempts at im- 
provement in agriculture or horticul- 
ture. Oyprus could produce fruit as 
good as any in the world; but the growth 
of fruit in Cyprus was checked by the 
tithe system, because the fruit had to 
remain on the trees until the collector of 
tithes arrived to ascertain the value of 
the crop. ‘The tithe collectors were 
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in all places where they were wanted ; 
and, therefore, it commonly happened 
that fruit rotted on the trees. With 
regard to the cultivation of the vine, 
it was greatly hampered by the system 
of tithe. And, while he was unable 
to make any definite announcement 
on the subject, he would say that it 
would be the duty of the Government 
to consider that subject very carefully 
to ascertain what should be done to 
replace the tithe system by some better 
system. At the same time hecould pro- 
mise his hon. Friend that they would 
initiate inquiries into the tithe system 
even before the Island passed from the 
Foreign Office to the Colonial Office. He 
might say to the House that it was not 
very long since the tithe system had 
been abolished in the Kingdom of Greece. 
The Tricoupi Government succeeded 
in completely abolishing that system 
throughout Greece. No man could pos- 
sibly defend the Turkish tithe system. 
His hon. Friend who seconded the Mo- 
tion spoke upon the subject of education 
in Cyprus and the great necessity for 
our taking steps to promote the system 
of education there. That, again, was a 
question of expense, so far as instruction 
would have to be promoted by public or 
local funds; and he might point out to 
his hon. Friend that one of the great 
grievances alleged by the Cypriote 
population was the great increase of 
local taxation in the Island, and the 
great increase in that taxation had 
caused much outcry against our rule. 
Education in Cyprus was mainly sup- 
ported by emigrants from Cyprus who 
had become wealthy merchants in 
various parts of the East. The Govern- 
ment would consider what steps they 
could take to promote education in 
Cyprus; but they must be cautious in 
any steps which might be taken-in the 
matter against bringing additional pres- 
sure to bear upon the people. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Burnley, who 
made this Motion, concluded his speech 
with very admirable remarks. He (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) could only re-echo 
those remarks before the House. He 
hoped that we might be able to govern 
Cyprus in such a way that it would be- 
come a bright spot in the East and a 
model to the Turks as to the administra- 
tion they should introduce into certain 
portions of Asia Minor. He believed 
that the changes which the Government 
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had announced with regard to the Ordi- 
nances would be the first steps in that 
direction ; that under the Colonial Office 
there would be a better chance of ruling 
the population in accordance with the 
feelings and wishes of the majority of 
the people; and that, in this way, we 
should ultimately feel that the govern- 
ment of Cyprus was not unworthy of 
England. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that after the speech of the Under Secre- 
tary of Statefor Foreign Affairs heshould 
not proceed with the Amendmentof which 
he had given Notice to the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), 
his only object in putting that Amend- 
ment on the Paper having been to raise 
the question of transferring the govern- 
ment of Cyprus from the Foreign to the 
Colonial Office. He viewed that transfer 
with regret. It was, as it were, a taking 
possession of the Island at once, which 
was never contemplated by Treaty ; and 
by acting in this fashion we might be 
encouraging other countries to pursue 
a similar course. While fully recog- 
nizing the ability with which the Colonial 
Office administered such of our Depen- 
dencies abroad as were now committed 
to its charge, he could not admit that it 
had a machinery sufficient for the ad- 
ministration of the Island of Cyprus 
under the very peculiar tenure by which 
it was held by this country at the pre- 
sent juncture. Unless the Island was 
bought out and out by Her Majesty’s 
Government, there must be constant 
references from the High Commissioner 
to the Sublime Porte, and to the Consuls 
in Asia Minor, which could only be pro- 
perly managed by the agency of the 

oreign Office. As far as the relations 
between the Greeks and Turks resident 
in the Island were concerned in reference 
to the administration of justice, he 
agreed that they ought to be placed on 
a perfectly equal footing, particularly 
as far as the languages used in the 
Courts were concerned. The tithe system 
was undoubtedly one of the most atro- 
cious ever devised in an European 
country, and the sooner it was abolished 
the better; but as reforms were contem- 
plated in Turkey, he thought it would be 
wise to allow the reforms in Cyprus to go 
along hand in hand with them, and that 
under the direction of the Foreign Office. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE wished for in- 
formation as to the amount to be paid to 
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Turkey by ourselves in consideration of 
possessing the Island. It was, he 
believed, fixed at £115,000 per annum, 
this being the amount said to have been 
derived by Turkey from Cyprus; but 
they had only the word of the Turk for 
this, and that was an authority which he, 
for one, should be very sorry to accept. 
The population of the Island was not 
more than about 180,000, and it was an 
exceedingly poor one. Therefore, if 
£115,000 a-year was to be drawn from 
the Island for payment to the Turk on a 
basis laid down by the Turkish au- 
thorities, and not verified by cal- lation, 
there was very little money k t with 
which to develop the resources of the 
Island. 

Mr. A. BALFOUR pointed out that 
the sum fixed upon as that to be paid by 
England to Turkey in consideration of 
the cession of Cyprus was fixed after 
laborious calculations between the Re- 
presentatives of the two Governments, 
and they were bound in honour to pay 
it. He did not feel called upon to enter 
minutely into all the accusations which 
had been levelled against the late Ad- 
ministration on account of their acquisi- 
tion of Cyprus; but he could not let 
pass a charge against that Government 
to the effect that such acquisition was 
an infringement of the public law of 
Europe. He could not understand the 
grounds on which such allegation of in- 
fringement was based, for all the facts 
tended to prove the contrary. With 
regard to the charge against the late 
Government of keeping the ‘Treaty 
secret, he would remind those from 
whom that charge proceeded that almost 
every instrument of the kind, while ne- 
gotiations were being carried on, must 
remain secret; and in this case the 
Treaty was announced not long after 
its conclusion. As far as the question 
of military police in Cyprus was con- 
cerned, he could not for a moment ad- 
mit that either the letter or the spirit of 
the Constitution had been violated ; nor 
could he see that any breach of inter-_ 
national obligations had resulted from 
carrying out the Turkish law by English 
administrators. There seemed to be an 
impression that the Turkish law was a 
barbarous body of law handed down 
from ancient times; the fact being that 
it was based upon the Code Napoléon, 
and that down to the present the only 
complaint to be made was that it had 
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been badly administered. He could not! sell must be asked for; but it could not 


see how the object which the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs desi- 
derated could be attained if Cyprus was 
to be peopled with English officials. The 
hon. Member had spoken of the ad- 
vantages which would accrue ifa larger 
measure of self-government were given 
to the Cypriote population. Such a 
system could only be carried out, not by 
the introduction of foreigners, however 
experienced in administrative duties, 
but by continuing the original admi- 
nistration of the Turks and improving 
it—not by making constant breaks be- 
tween the old and a new order of 
things. The hon. Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands) mentioned three Ordi- 
nances which he wanted at once to be 
repealed. The first was that relating to 
forced labour, the next that relating to 
arbitrary exile, and the third that which 
prohibited the sale of land to foreigners. 
He had an initial criticism to make on 
the hon. Member’s Motion, and it was 
this—that the description which he gave 
of the Ordinances in question gave rise 
to erroneous opinions as to what they 
were. The first was described as an 
Ordinance for the establishment of forced 
labour. A more accurate description of 
it would be this—that it afforded means 
for carrying out for the benefit of the 
community public works which in this 
country would be carried out solely by 
means of rates, but which in a poor 
country like Cyprus could be more con- 
veniently constructed out of analternative 
contribution of labour or of money. There 
was no forced labour where there was 
not actual physical compulsion, and there 
was no physical compulsion to work in 
Cyprus. The inhabitants had the choice 
of contributing to that which was for 
the common benefit either in labour or 
in money. Then, as to the Ordinance 
prohibiting the sale of land to foreigners, 
including, of course, Greeks or English- 
men, to say that it was an Ordinance 
to prevent such sales of land was a pure 
phantom of the hon. Gentleman’s imagi- 
nation. That accusation had been con- 
stantly made in the House and in the 
country. It might as well be said that 
people in this country were forbidden to 
marry. It was true that before marriage 
could take place certain formalities 
had to be gone through, and it was pre- | 
cisely so in respect to the sale of land 


be said that the asking of permission 
to sell was a prohibition of the sale; 
and, so far as he could learn, such per- 
mission had never once been denied. 
Then, as to the power which was de- 
scribed as one of arbitrary banishment. 
Hon. Gentlemen seemed to forgot the 
checks by which its abuse would be pre- 
vented. Before any person could be 
banished under this Ordinance the Coun- 
cil had to be consulted. The Secretary 
of State had to be immediately in- 
formed ; and if justice could be obtained 
neither from the Council nor the Secre- 
tary of State, there was always in the 
last resort a watchful Parliamentary 
Opposition. He, therefore, denied that 
the Ordinance allowed or sanctioned 
arbitrary banishment. There had been, 
in fact, no arbitrary exile of any indi- 
vidual ; and he understood that the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
considered that some such power as now 
existed should be continued to the Go- 
vernor of the Island to prevent intrigue 
and agitation which would be prejudicial 
to our rule and to the interests of the in- 
habitants. The hon. Baronet said he 
was not prepared to take away that 
power ; and, perhaps, he said so having 
considered the question of Cyprus with 
more information than he possessed 
when in Opposition, and more impar- 
tiality. The hon. Member who intro- 
duced the subject desired to see an 
elective Government introduced into the 
Island as soon as possible. He was far 
from saying that the time might not 
come when such a step could be taken 
with safety; but he would point out 
that difficulties were in the way which 
any Government must keep carefully in 
view. The countries where elective 
institutions were established with most 
advantage were not countries in which 
the population were divided as they were 
in Cyprus. There were two religions 
and two races in the Island, and the dif- 

ferences which now divided them must 

gradually be abolished if they hoped 

eventually to introduce elective institu- 

tions there with any degree of success. 

The first result of doing so now would be 

to send the Turks and the Greeks into two 

hostile camps, and all the evils of Party 

government would be aggravated by the 

still greater evils arising from differ- 

ences of race and creed. He was 
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site had a profound belief in such in- ! administered, but who I was glad to hear 


stitutions. They wished to establish 
them in Afghanistan, and, he believed, 
in South Africa; but he hoped they 
would not be carried away by their 
love of any particular form of govern- 
ment into prematurely introducing into 
Cyprus a system which he was certain 
would not conduce to the peace or pros- 
perity of the Island, or, in the long run, 
advance the cause of freedom. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT also wished to 
know how the amount paid annually to 
the Turkish Government in reference to 
Cyprus had been arrived at? The hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down stated 
that we were bound in honour to pay in 
respect of Cyprus the large sum of 
money which had been mentioned to 
the Turkish Government. What did 
that payment amount to? It was equal 
to 15s. per head for each man, woman, 
and child in the Island, and would have 
to be paid in addition to all local and 
general taxation. A sum of 15s. per 
head would be equal to £20,000,000 in 
this country ; and when they considered 
the differences of earnings and wealth 
here and in Cyprus, the amount would 
be something like £50,000,000 or 
£60,000,000 levied in this country each 
year. If they were bound in honour so to 
fleece these miserable people, then they 
were, indeed, placed in a very melan- 
choly position. In his opinion, the Go- 
vernment were bound in honour to see 
that the poor people of the Island were 
relieved from that heavy burden. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, a consider- 
able part of the able speeches of my hon. 
Friends the Mover and Seconder referred 
to the past, and expressed the opinidns 
which they entertained on the past policy 
with respect to Cyprus. Ido not intend 
to follow them in any portions of that 
discussion, and the only points I shall 
make will be in reference to what has 
fallen from the hon. Member for Hert- 
ford (Mr. A. Balfour). While I may 
say that I have often listened to him in 
this House with pleasure, I do not think 
that on this occasion there was a single 
word of that speech with which I was 
able to agree. But the regret with 
which I am filled on that account is 
somewhat mitigated by a reference to 
the speech of the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff), with 
whom I differ astothe Department in this 
country under which Cyprus should be 


Mr, A. Balfour 





raising his voice, as I am bound to say 
he has done on several occasions before, 
in favour of highly liberal measures with 
reference to the populations of the Le- 
vant. I am compelled to enter a sum- 
mary protest against the doctrines laid 
down by the hon. Member for Hertford, 
lest it should be supposed for a moment 
that I acquiesce in them. I will not ar- 
gue them. It is not necessary to do so. 
It is no part of our duty, charged as we 
are with other obligations, to go back 
on this question. But I must say that 
I entirely differ from his observations to 
the effect that the Convention by which 
Cyprus was acquired is public law ; that 
the secrecy in which the Convention was 
negotiated was analogous to the secrecy 
or privacy which up to a certain extent 
commonly obtains in diplomatic arrange- 
ments; that the French Code is to be 
taken as forming the general basis of 
the law of Cyprus; that we were com- 
pelled to administer the Island either by 
Turkish or English officials, as if no such 
thing as Cypriote Christians or Cypriote 
Greeks existed ; and that my hon. Friend 
the Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) 
misdescribed the Ordinances to which his 
Resolution refers. The point on which 
he came nearest was the Ordinance with 
respect to land, and there he drew an 
ingenious comparison between the case 
of the purchase of land in Cyprus and 
the contraction of marriage in this 
country. He said that as no person can 
contract marriage in this country with- 
out leave, so no person could purchase 
land in Cyprus, except Turkish or Eng- 
lish subjects, without leave. But a good 
deal depends on the means you have of 
obtaining possession. I believe that if 
a person wants to be married in this 
country, and asks permission, he could 
compel those who give the permission, 
or go through the form of giving it, to 
give that permission. If they refuse, I 
take it that the Courts oi Law could 
compel that permission to be given. Is 
that the case in Cyprus? Is there any 
process by which the foreigner could 
compel the Commissioner to permit him 
to purchaseland? My hon. Friend (Mr. 
A. Balfour) says that in no case has the 
permission been refused. Can he tell 
usin how many casesit has been applied 
for? Iam not aware that he can say 
that it was ever applied for. On that 
subject his information does not seem to 
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be copious. He is safe in saying it has 


never been refused if it has never been 
applied for. But the comparison with 
marriage in England will not hold. The 
parallel would hold if we had a marriage 
law like this—‘‘ That from and after the 
passing of this ordinance no person 
other than a subject of the Porte or of 
Great Britain shall be permitted to 
marry,” with a further section saying— 
‘ Provided that it shall be lawful for the 
Queen, under her hand and seal, to 
allow, under such conditions as she may 
think fit, such marriage to take place.” 
Yet that is the form of this tedeccas 
with respect to the purchase of land in 
Cyprus. There is no title to ask per- 
mission; but power is given to the su- 
preme authority authorizing the thing 
to be done. It is not necessary to go 
fully into the question of Ordinances ; 
they are, for all practical purposes, de- 
funct. With regard to the instructions 
for which the Mover of the Motion asks, 
undoubtedly the introduction of elective 
institutions into Cyprus is a matter re- 
quiring some time and consideration. 
No precipitate steps can be taken. At 
the same time, it is to be borne in mind 
that an election is a thing not unknown 
even in Turkish institutions. It is not 
effective. It does not generate that 
sense of the value of liberty, or those 
habits of mind connected with liberty, 
which are well known to usin the West. 
At the same time, there is a basis in the 
fact that the practice of elections is to 
some extent familiar in Turkey, and it 
would be wrong in a British Government 
if it did not endeavour to turn to account 
the first commencement, those initial 
elements of a good system, which we 
find, to a certain extent, ready to our 
hands; and I am glad to find that the 
hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff), who has been la- 
bouring in the East among a population 
not altogether remote in civilization 
from the Cypriotes, has given his voice 
distinctly in favour of what may be 
called institutions partaking of the prin- 
ciple of freedom in Cyprus. The ques- 
tion of the payment to Turkey was 
hardly contemplated in the Notice of 
Motion, and I do not know that it can 
be made the subject of beneficial discus- 
sion. We found certain facts before 
us. The payments which have been 
made formed, primd facie, a rule for us ; 
but I am bound to say that I think that 
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when the British and Turkish Govern- 
ments had to consider together the nature 
and amount of this payment they met 
upon very unequal terms. It was very 
easy for the Turkish Government to 
make out an extremely favourable ac- 
count of the receipts to be had from the 
Island; very difficult for the British 
Government to check that amount or re- 
duce it to its true proportions. The 
whole mode of the chaotic finances of 
Turkey made it easy for the Turks, 
under cover of the darkness, to set up 
an extravagant claim; and it may be 
that, without any fault on the part of 
the late Government, Turkey is receiv- 
ing far more than she actually netted 
from the Island when it was under her 
own dominion; but I do not see that it 
is open to us to alter that so long as the 
system of annual payment is continued. 
Nothing could be worse than to attempt 
to escape the spirit of the Convention in 
regard to pecuniary matters. I wish to 
say one word on my own behalf. I am 
reported to have stated that this Con- 
vention was an instrument which we 
could not withdraw from. I believe 
that what I actually stated was that it 
was an instrument with respect to the 
matter of which we are not so free as we 
were before it was concluded. I did not 
say anything about withdrawing from it. 
I do not wish to point to a particular 
issue; but I merely intended to convey the 
idea that we must regard it as an abridg- 
ment of the freedom which, but for that, 
we should have enjoyed. The Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs has 
gone over with great care and clearness 
the whole of the points embraced in the 
Motion, and I cannot too distinctly give 
my adhesion to all that fell from him. 
He avoided most justly all that may be 
called controversial matter, and I wish 
to follow his example, and to-rest con- 
tent with. his statement, as I hope my 
hon. Friend the Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands) will rest content. But I 
wish to express my difference with the 
hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff), with regard to the 
transfer of the administration of the go- 
vernment of Cyprus from the Foreign to 
the Colonial Office. The hon. Member 
referred to the case of the Ionian Islands 
as supplying us with a warning against 
this transfer. He appeared to think 
that the case of the Ionian Islands would 
have been better if the administration 
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had remained under the Foreign Office. 
Upon that I observe that the case, primd 
Sacie, of the administration of the Ionian 
Islands by the Foreign Department was 
very much stronger than the case with 
regard to Cyprus. The case of the Ionian 
Islands was that by the public law of 
Europe those Islands continued to con- 
stitute a separate Sovereign Independent 
State. They were so declared. It was 
a different position from that of Cyprus, 
where we appear as feudatories or vassals 
of the Sultan. But Cyprus never has in 
recent times occupied the position of a 
Sovereign and independent State. I wish 
to say, therefore, that the opinion of the 
Government of that day as to the inca- 
pacity of the Foreign Office for adminis- 
tration of this kind was very strong, and 
although the national basis of the Seven 
Islands—the Septinsular Republic—was 
separate, it was thought that its affairs 
would be better administered under the 
Colonial Department. The question as 
to which of the two Departments is the 
fittest really turns very much on a prior 
or independent question—namely, what 
is our main business in Cyprus? I will 
not speak of the ideas with which the 
acquisition or occupation of Cyprus was 
undertaken, but of the ideas which un- 
doubtedly we have applied. In our view, 
our main business in Cyprus is the good 
government of the people of Cyprus. It 
is to study their welfare, and not only to 
study their welfare through the medium 
of that rare phenomena, a benevolent 
despotism, but, so far as may be pru- 
dent, in connection with the introduction 
of institutions of self-government. In 
the Colonial Office the Minister who had 
charge has had continually to handle 
and guide the relations with free go- 
vernment, and it has been his business 
continually for the last 40 or 50 years 
to promote the foundation and develop- 
ment of free institutions in different De- 
pendencies of the Crown. Therefore, 
from the nature of the employment, the 
Colonial Office has been in close and 
congenial connection with every part of 
the business that should employ Great 
Britain in respect to the Island of Cy- 
prus. I own that I am of opinion—not 
from any blame to those holding office 
in the Foreign Department, but from 
the characteristics of the Department 
bp which I have just touched—I am 
of opinion that had the late Government 
placed Cyprus under the Colonial De- 
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pth much greater progress would 
ave been made through the aptitude of 
that Department towards the establish- 
ment of a thoroughly satisfactory system 
of government in the Island. I have no 
doubt that the British officers there have 
acted honourably and conscientiously; but 
undoubtedly their ideas and opinions 
have, in some cases, been exceedingly 
foreign to the Constitution and predi- 
lections of this country; and I think 
that these are opinions and ideas that 
could not for a moment have lived in the 
atmosphere of the Colonial Office. It 
was by that atmosphere that the Ionian 
Islands were gradually brought forward 
to such development that, even if they 
had continued their connection with this 
country, they would have enjoyed in al- 
most every important particular the ad- 
vantages of self-government ; and when 
they obtained what, perhaps, they would 
call their emancipation of this country, 
it was not with a view to the removal of 
grievances, but to give expression to 
their laudable and natural feelings of 
nationality. The prevalent use of Eng- 
lish as the judicial language of the coun- 
try, the obligation imposed upon the 
people of Cyprus to make their pleas in 
the English language, to employ inter- 
preters, and to bear the expense of those 
interpreters—this had been the case un- 
der the Foreign Office; but under the 
Colonial Office it would have been differ- 
ent. They would at once have followed 
the case of the Ionian Islands. What 
was done in that case? The adminis- 
tration of justice was conducted in the 
Greek language. There are two or 
three Judges of Appeal who are English- 
men ; but they are conversant with the 
Greek language, and, as Judges of the 
people, of course stand on an entirely 
different footing from that occupied by 
the Judges of the ordinary tribunals of 
the country. The hon. Member for 
Portsmouth referred to the case of Aus- 
tria and Novi Bazar, and said that that 
case was analogous to our possession of 
Cyprus; but I never heard that Austria 
attempted to administer Herzegovina 
and Bosnia through the medium of her 
Foreign Office. [I am not speaking of 
this as a charge against the late Govern- 
ment. I do understand the great diffi- 
culties raised by the capitulations in the 
Island of Cyprus, and the immediate 
handling of questions of that kind is 
congenial to the purposes and habits of 
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the Foreign Office ; but with regard to 
these capitulations, whether we ad- 
minister through the Foreign Office or 
through the Colonial Office, it is mainly 
on the forbearance of foreign Govern- 
ments we must depend rather than on 
any means which the ingenuity of our 
lawyers may supply in profound argu- 
ment adequate to the solution of the dif- 
ferent cases that may arise. When my 
hon. Friend the Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands) spoke with some dis- 
paragement of the advantages of the 
Profession, he was received with expres- 
sions which I think it better to avoid. 
There is no benefit in reviving old dis- 
putes. I would respectfully recommend 
to hon. Gentlemen on the other side the 
careful perusal of a most admirable 
volume on this subject by Sir Samuel 
Baker. It contains a great deal of in- 
formation. The testimony of Sir Samuel 
Baker respecting Cyprus might be re- 
ceived by hon. Gentlemen opposite as 
that of a friendly witness. There is 
another authority whom I may recom- 
mend them to consult — Admiral Sir 
Fanshawe Martin — who is always 
straightforward and speaks with great 
gravity and candour. These are wit- 
nesses of the highest order, to whom the 
friends of the original occupation of 
Cyprus may listen without fear that 
they are going to do injustice to the 
views they are accustomed to take. 
trust my hon. Friend will be satisfied 
with the discussion which has taken 
place and withdraw his Motion. We 
have hitherto lost no time in considering 
this matter. I do not know that it will 
be in our power to be equally expedi- 
tious in the various steps that remain to 
be gone through. It is far from my 
wish to insinuate that we could do any- 
thing the late Government would not 
have done, or more than they would have 
done. I trust what will be done will be 
in the same direction and with the same 
end. At any rate, we are able to ap- 
proach the subject without prejudice. 
We have no expectations that would 
divert us from our primary duty to the 
country of considering how best we can 
discharge our obligations to the inhabit- 
ants of Cyprus. And, on the other 





hand, whatever doubt there may be as 
to the Anglo-Turkish Convention in its 
inception, we cannot treat it-as non-ex- 
istent, or measure our ideas of its force 
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with among its promoters. It will be 
our duty to examine carefully every step 
we take in a matter which, though on a 
small theatre, is very complicated, hope- 
ful of good results; but, if disappointed, 
still I trust my hon. Friend and the 
House will believe that we are perfectly 
in earnest in the motives which impel 
us to that course, and that we have a 
sound and true conception of the nature 
of the principles on which we should 
act. 

Srr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he had no wish to prolong the discus- 
sion; but he could not allow it to close 
without saying a few words. The House, 
he thought, had no reason to regret this 
debate. He had nothing to complain of 
in the general tone adopted by the Mem- 
bers of the Government. He felt they 
had done what was wise and right in 
avoiding as far as possible any discus- 
sion of controverted questions as to the 
motives and objects of the occupation of 
Cyprus. They had done well in ab- 
staining from discussions which must 
have been prolonged, and might have 
been inconvenient upon the general sub- 
ject of the Anglo-Turkish Convention. 
He felt that the discussion, as origi- 
nated by the hon. Members who brought 
it forward, and as continued by the Go- 
vernment, had been one of a practical 
character, having reference to the duties 


T| which the Government of this country 


owed to the population of Cyprus in 
the circumstances in which we now stood. 
Whether hon. Members were disposed 
to criticize, or to acquiesce in, the con- 
duct of the late Government with re- 
gard to the commencement of our rela- 
tions with Cyprus was a question which 
they need not now enter upon; it had 
been touched upon only very slightly. 
But the object which he had in rising 
was to say a very few words as to the 
difference between the position in which 
the Government now stood in relation 
to Cyprus, and the position in which the 
late Government stood in the beginning 
with regard to it, because in that posi- 
tion would be found an explanation of 
many points in which the policy of the 
present differed from that of the late 
Government. He would refer especially 
by way of illustration to the question of 
the Department under which the ad- 
ministration of Cyprus should be placed. 
He admitted there was great force in 
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Minister and the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs as to the advantages 
which the Colonial Office afforded over 
the Foreign Office for the administra- 
tion of the British Dependencies, and 
that it might be found convenient and 
desirable at an early date to transfer 
the administration of Cyprus from one 
Department to the other. But the cir- 
cumstances of the time when we became 
connected with Cyprus, and the pecu- 
liarity of our relations with it, rendered 
it absolutely necessary, for some time at 
all events, that the Foreign Office should 
be the Department principally charged 
with the affairs of the Island, The re- 
lations which had to be established were 
certainly of a very novel character. A 
great deal had to be arranged by the 
intervention of our Ambassador at the 
Porte. It was necessary that there 
should be harmony between our rela- 
tions with Cyprus and our relations with 
the Porte through our Ambassador ; and 
it would have been highly inconvenient 
that the matter should have been partly 
in the hands of the Colonial and partly 
in the hands of the Foreign Office. And 
then there were questions with foreign 
Powers which might easily have arisen, 
and were likely to have arisen, if in the 
beginning the administration of Cyprus 
had been handed over to a Department 
the very name of which would have im- 
plied a different relation from what the 
Government were then endeavouring to 
establish. It must not, therefore, be 
thought that he was expressing any opi- 
nion adverse to the transfer if it could 
properly be made. There was another 
point also on which a great deal could 
be said, and to which a similar remark 
applied. A great deal had been made 
of the Ordinance which prohibited the 
purchase of land. No doubt, in an ordi- 
nary state of things, such an Ordinance 
would be of a character not very easy to 
defend. But they must remember that 
at the time the Ordinance was passed 
we had not an ordinary state of things 
to deal with. It had been pointed out— 
and no persons were more conscious of 
it than Her Majesty’s late Government— 
that an agreement had been entered 
into by which a certain annual payment 
was to be made by them to the Porte, 
which would be a very heavy tax on the 
resources of the Island. They had to 
pay out of the Revenues of the Island a 
sum absorbing much the largest portion 
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of it. They had, at the sametime, toendea- 
vour to introduce improvements into the 
administration ; and he need not.say that 
the introduction of improvements. into 
the administration of a Turkish: Pro- 
vince at once involved considerable ad- 
ditional expense. They were unable 
any longer to tolerate a system of extor- 
tion which enabled business to be car. 
ried on with small salaries to the offi- 
cials, They were obliged to pay higher 
salaries, and in many other ways to in- 
cur additional expense, without, at the 
same time, putting additional burdens 
on the population. In these circum- 
stances, they had to look to their re- 
sources. There was one very obvious 
resource. A large portion of the Island 
consisted of waste lands, which were 
good for nothing, but which, by a proper 
system of management, might be made 
conducive to theadvantage of the popula- 
tion, and from which, at the same time, 
some of the necessary revenue might be 
raised for the Porte. But at that time 
the novelty of our entering into Cyprus 
caused a great deal of excitement in 
very different quarters, and there seemed 
to be every probability that a large 
number of adventurers might come into 
the country, purchase large tracts of 
land for a mere nominal price, making 
fortunes for themselvesin that way, and 
materially impeding, by the claims they 
would set up, works which the Govern- 
ment would have to do. In order, there- 
fore, to prevent any inconvenient pro- 
ceedings of that kind, the Ordinance was 
made to meet the circumstances of the 
case. The Ordinance was, no doubt, in- 
convenient, and somewhat peculiar, and 
he only mentioned it as illustrative of 
the different position of Her Majesty’s 
Government now from that in which the 
late Government found themselves. In 
fact, the position of the present Govern- 
ment reminded him of the young lady 
who was going to learn music, and when 
she was told that the first six lessons 
would be very difficult, she said—‘ Let 
us begin, then, at the seventh.”’ The Go- 
vernment were now beginning at the 
seventh lesson; and many of the diffi- 
culties which the late Government ex- 
perienced were no longer in their way. 
The Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs had pointed out that in 
some respects Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were only giving effect to the in- 
tentions of their rs, Though 
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not familiar with all that was done in 
the Department, yet he knew the general 
spirit in which it was administered. He 
knew the desire of his noble Friend 
lately at the head of the Foreign Office 
to introduce as soon as possible into 
Cyprus those improvements which would 
make it what it ought to be—a model of 
administration for the Turkish Provinces. 
The Seconder of the Motion (Mr. H. 
Samuelson) twitted him with saying that 
that was the object we ought to set 
before us. Well, he always said it was 
an object we ought to set before us—to 
administer the Island in such a way that 
the Turkish Government might have a 
model they might copy. He said it was 
not the object with which we took the 
Island ; but, having to administer the 
Island, it was an object we ought to 
have before us. If we had such an ob- 
ject, we must take care that our system 
did not differ so widely from the system 
in other parts of Turkey as to give the 
Porte the opportunity of saying—‘‘ Oh, 
your system is so widely different from 
that which prevails in other parts of our 
dominions that we cannot follow it.” 
He believed in taking up the laws of 
the Turkish Empire, which were not 
in themselves bad, but were good in 
spirit; and, endeavouring to administer 
them in an honest and judicious manner, 
we should be doing good to the popula- 
tion of that Empire. He did not now 
desire to enter into any controversy, 
which, however, if invited, he would 
not shrink from. But he thought hon. 
Gentlemen had exercised a wise discre- 
tion in limiting the question to the best 
way of fulfilling obligations which, whe- 
ther wisely or unwisely contracted, it 
was not necessary now to discuss. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that after the 
satisfactory statements of the Prime Mi- 
nister and the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs he would ask per- 
mission to withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


SUGAR INDUSTRIES. 
RE-APPOINTMENT OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. RITCHIE, in moving for the re- 
appointment of a Select Committee on 
this subject, said, that the original Com- 
mittee was appointed last year, and, 
having sat the whole of the Session, and 
not having been able to complete the 
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evidence, it was re-appointed in the short 
Session at the beginning of this year. 
Its deliberations were brought to a pre- 
mature conclusion, and the Committee 
recommended that it should be re- 
appointed in the new Parliament. It 
was for that re-appointment he was now 
moving. The last Committee consisted 
of 17 Members, two of whom had lost 
their seats at the General Election. He 
proposed to complete the inquiry with 
the 15 Gentlemen who remained. The 
two Gentlemen who had lost their seats 
held opposite views upon the subject 
which the Committee were appointed 
to investigate, and, consequently, they 
might fairly be paired. The Members 
of the Committee would agree with him 
in deploring that the investigation should 
have to be carried on without the as- 
sistance of Mr. Sampson Lloyd and Mr. 
Lowthian Bell. The hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands) had a Notice 
upon the Paper proposing to alter the 
Instructions to the Committee; but he 
thought the hon. Member could hardly 
be serious in trying to obtain an altera- 
tion in the Instructions of a Committee 
which, practically, had to meet only for 
the purpose of drawing up its Report. 
The hon. Member for Wenlock (Mr. A. 
H. Brown) had also given Notice of op- 
position to the Committee, but did not 
state upon what grounds his opposition 
was based. Under these circumstances, 
he should content himself with moving, 
without further preface, the re-appoint- 
ment of the Committee. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Her Majesty’s 
Government have no intention of op- 
posing the Motion. The question for 
us is not that of the original appointment 
of the Committee for the purpose of in- 
quiry into this difficult matter, nor is 
it the question of the propriety of the 
terms of Reference to the Cemmittee. 
It is rather this. The Committee was 
appointed by the last Parliament, and 
the terms of Reference were fixed by 
the last Parliament. A considerable 
number of our fellow-subjects—artizans 
and labourers, practically engaged in 
the sugar industries as their manual in- 
dustry—are greatly interested in the in- 
quiry. The Committee in the last Par- 
liament very nearly reached the close of 
its investigation, and little remains to be 
done excepting to register certain mat- 
ters of fact that still have to be supplied 
to the Committee in their most recent 
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and authentic form. Therefore, the 
question with us is not of instituting an 
inquiry de novo by the present Parliament, 
but whether it would be politic or satis- 
factory for us to intercept the course of 
inquiry ordered in the last. Parliament, 
and nearly completed by it. We think 
it better to allow this to stand virtually 
as'an inquiry of the last Parliament, 
and we shall consider the Report of the 
Committee as if it had been made in 
that Parliament; for it would be invi- 
dious and a disappointment to the hopes 
and expectations, fairly raised by the 
measures taken, if we were to attempt 
to intercept the hon. Member in the com- 
pletion of the work he has undertaken. 
We shall not, however, consider our- 
selves bound to the policy of the ap- 
pointment of the Committee, or any Re- 
port it may make. Weregard the ques- 
tion as entirely open, and not prejudiced 
by the part we now take in assenting to 
the Motion. 
Motion agreed to. 


Select Committee re-appointed, ‘‘to inquire 
into the effects produced upon the Home and Co- 
lonial Sugar Industries of this Country by the 
systems of taxation, drawbacks, and bounties, 
on the exportation of Sugar now in force in 
various Foreign Countries; and to report what 
steps, if any, it is desirable to take in order to 
obtain redress for any evils that may be found 
to exist.”"—Committee to consist of Mr. Bocrxe, 
Mr. Brown, Mr. Tuornuitt, Mr. James 
Stewart, Mr. Corry, Mr. Norwoop, Mr. 
Artuur Batrour, Mr. Cottins, Lord Frep- 
Erick CavenpisH, Sir James M‘Ganret-Hose, 
Mr. Orr Ewine, Mr. Mortry, Mr. Onstow, 
Mr. Courtney, and Mr. Rircu1z.—Power to 
send for persons, papers, and records; Five to 
be the quorum. 

Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select 
Committee on Sugar Industries of the Session 
1878-9 and 1880 referred to the Select Com- 
mittee on Sugar Industries.—(Mr. Ritchie.) 


MERCHANT SHIPPING. 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Select Committee on Merchant 
Shipping do consist of Twenty-three 
Members.”’—(Lord Richard Grosvenor.) 


Mr. A. BALFOUR observed, that 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) had given 
Notice that he would oppose the nomi- 
nation of the Committee which the noble 
Lord had just moved. Unfortunately, 
this Motion came on a little earlier than 
was anticipated by his hon. and learned 
Friend, who was not now in his place, 
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and by a large number of Gentlemen who, 
as he (Mr. Balfour) happened to know, 
also objected to the constitution of the 
Committee. Under these circumstances, 
he felt bound to move that the debate 
be adjourned, in order to give an ops 
portunity to those Gentlemen to express 
their views on a matter which could 
only be regarded as one of the highest 
importance. He did not pretend to 
have accurately followed the course of 
events which had induced his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Chat- 
ham to object to the constitution of tis 
Committee; but he understood that last 
night some discussion on a Bill took 
place with respect to this Committee, and 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade gave a 
pledge to this effect—that he would not 
frame this Committee on a certain prin- 
ciple which the Prime Minister had re- 
cently adumbrated to the House. ‘The 
principle laid down by the Prime Minis- 
ter was that Parties should be balanced 
on Committees in the same proportion 
as they were in that House. Now 
that principle, which was an altogether 
novel one, and which, if generally 
adopted, would render th» impartiality 
of Committees open to question, ap- 
peared to have been followed in the con- 
stitution of the present Committee. This 
body consisted of 283 Members; 12 of 
these were constant and recognized sup- 
porters of the Government, two belonged 
to what was called the third Party in 
that House, and nine only were drawn 
from what he might call the normal 
and Constitutional Party of Opposition. 
Either, therefore, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain) had forgotten his pledge, 
or he interpreted it differently from hon. 
Members on the Opposition side. The 
principle pursued previously in the ap- 
pointment of these Committees was, he 
(Mr. Balfour) maintained, that each 
Party in the House should, as nearly 
as possible, be equally represented. In 
order that full consideration should be 
given to this most important matter, and 
that hon. Members specially interested 
in it might have an opportunity of at- 
tending, he begged to move tho ad- 
journment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Arthur Balfour.) 
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Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY reminded 
the hon. Member that the names of the 
Committee now proposed did not appear 
on the Paper that day for the first time, 
so that there could be no breach of 
pledge on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade such as was suggested. His 
only object was to obtain the services of 
those Members who were peculiarly con- 
yersant with the subject under discus- 
sion. As the third Party in the House 
did not rank among the Liberal Party, 
the Government had really only a ma- 
jority of one in the Committee. The 
Prime Minister himself would be able 
to correct, if it was wrong, the hon. 
Member’s definition of the principle 
supposed to govern the constitution of 
Committees under the present Govern- 
ment. For himself, he would only point 
out to the hon. Member that the ques- 
tion of grain cargoes was not one of a 
Party character; and that, therefore, 
complaints as to any Party inequality 
in the constitution of the Committee 
would not lie. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, he 
understood the Prime Minister last 
night to intimate that Committees were 
to be constituted with due regard to 
the strength of the Government. Such 
a principle was quite new, not only to 
Members who came for the first time, 
but to those who had _ previously the 
honour of a seat in that House. There- 
fore, on the ground of principle, he 
should certainly support the Motion for 
adjournment. 

Mr. DILLWYN remarked that in his 
experience it had always been a recog- 
nized principle that the Government 
should have power in Committees. The 
Prime Minister, as he understood, did 
not go quite so far as that, but only 
claimed a fair representation upon Com- 
mittees of the views of the different sec- 
tions of the House. By the formation 
of a third Party in Parliament the old 
lines of Business had been changed ; 
and if the Government constituted Com- 
mittees without regard to that change 
they would probably find themselves in 
aminority. He trusted the Motion would 
not be persevered with, as it was unpre- 
cedented to adjourn aquestion atan early 
hour merely because certain Members 
did not happen to be in their places. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, he would be 
sorry if anything were to occur to delay 
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the appointment of the Committee on a 
subject of this important character. _He 
suggested that the present. difficulty 
should be met by the addition to the 
Committee of a few Conservative names, 
The late Government did their best to 
remedy the evils which the late Mem- 
ber for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) had pointed 
out. He thought they had been only 
partially successful; but, at all events, 
they were more successful than their 
Predecessors. He ventured to suggest 
to the Prime Minister that such names 
should be added to the Committee as 
would give the Conservatives and the 
Liberals equal representation upon it. 
Mr. GLADSTONE said, he should 
have thought that this was a question 
which it was impossible to connect with 
Party. He hoped the practice would 
not be introduced of moving adjourn- 
ments because of the absence of Mem- 
bers between 8 and 9 o0’clock. Such a 
practice was unknown in his Parliament- 
ary experience, and would be produc- 
tive of much inconvenience and obstruc- 
tion to Public Business. As regarded 
the Main Question before the House, 
what they asked was that each Party 
should have the benefit of its actual 
position in the House when it entered 
upon an investigation in a Committee. A 
Committee was, in a certain sense, an 
imperium in imperio. It was an authority, 
although a secondary authority, in the 
House. The judgment of a Committee 
did not foreclose a question, but its de- 
cision upon a question did, up to a 
certain point, influence the House; and, 
therefore, a Committee was, in some 
sense, a reproduction of the House for 
the purpose of influencing action on 
public questions. The principle for 
which the Government contended as 
reasonable in itself, and as established 
by long usage, was that a Committee 
should be constituted with some regard, 
but not an exclusive regard, to the dis- 
tribution of political opinions in the 
House. Committees which were to 
advise and guide the House ought, in 
some degree, though not too minutely, 
to be something like faithful miniatures 
of the House. Against this the hon. 
Gentleman who spoke last on the other 
side set up an opposite principle, It 
was that those whom the hon. Member 
called Conservatives and Liberals ought 
to be equal in number on every Select 
Committee, and that some fraction 
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of the Committee should be com- 
posed of Members of the third Party, 

ecause, according to the hon. Gentle- 
man, it was to this third Party that Her 
Majesty’s present Government owed its 
position. The hon. Member seemed able 
to bend even the stern and rigid rules of 
arithmetic to his own views; because 
the figures which he (Mr. Gladstone) 
possessed showed that the position of 
the Conservative and Liberal Parties in 
the present and last Parliament had been 
almost precisely reversed, putting aside 
all those Members who were supposed 
to belong to what was termed the third 
Party. In the last Parliament the Con- 
servative Party were 108 more in num- 
ber than the Liberals, and in the present 
Parliament the Liberals were 107 more 
than the Conservatives; so that if an 
equal representation were given to Li- 
berals and Conservatives, the voting 
power would rest with the third Party 
which had been spoken of. What was 
asked in regard to Committees was not 
that the Government might have a ma- 
jority on the Committee. It was not the 
Government that nominated Committees, 
it was the House, and it was usual that 
the majority of the House should be re- 

resented in some degree by the ma- 
jority on the Committee. With that the 
Government were perfectly content, and 
it seemed to him that the opposite side 
should be content with that division of 
strength. At the commencement of his 
Parliamentary life Committees were very 
large, consisting of 30 or 40 Members ; 
but in later years, when the numbers 
were limited, the practice had been that 
the majority of the House should he re- 
presented by a majority on the Com- 
mittee. Such was the case in the last 
Parliament; and, unless he was much 
mistaken, such was the case at an earlier 
period. Although there would be a ma- 
jority on Committees, he trusted they 
never would be extreme in pushing their 
rights, but would keep within limits. 
On these grounds he objected to the ad- 
journment. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
his hon. Friend the Member for Hertford 
(Mr. Balfour) had moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate on the ground that 
the hon. and learned Member for Chat- 
ham (Mr. Gorst) gave Notice early in 
the evening that he should oppose the 
nomination of this Committee, and the 
appointment of the Committee had come 
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on at a much earlier hour than there 
was reason to expect at the time the 
Notice was given. He agreed with the 
Prime Minister that it would be setting 
a bad precedent to move the adjourn- 
ment simply because an hon. Member 
who wished to take part in the discus- 
sion happened to be absent. On the 
present occasion, however, his hon, 
Friend moved the adjournment because 
he had reason to think that the hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham wished to 
bring forward a personal matter, and 
because the question raised by the ap- 
pointment of this Committee was much 
larger and wider than that contained in 
the Motion of itself. They were all 
agreed that this ought not to be treated 
asa Party question, and that the Members 
nominated on the Committee were unex- 
ceptionable ; but they could not shut out 
from view the fact that there were cir- 
cumstances which rendered the appoint- 
ment of this Committee in a certain 
sense a test question, and that they were 
not now merely engaged in appointing 
a particular Committee ; but that they 
might be held to be laying down a pre- 
cedent by which the appvintment of 
Committees all through this Parliament 
was to be regulated. He believed that 
the hon. Member for Hertford had ex- 
ercised a wise discretion in asking the 
House to adjourn its decision of the 
question. He felt that in the present 
circumstances of the House the question 
was not free from difficulty, and that the 
difficulty was of a peculiar and, to a 
certain extent, novel character. For a 
great number of years the custom had 
been to nominate an uneven number of 
Members to serve on Select Committees, 
and that the majority of the Committee 
should be drawn from the Ministerial 
side of the House, and the minority, 
being one less than the majority, from 
the ranks of the Opposition. That had 
been the rule—the unwritten rule—in 
many Parliaments, and it had been ob- 
served without reference to the precise 
strength of the Ministerial majority, 
whether that majority consisted of three 
or of 30 Members. He thought that, on 
the whole, it was best that such an un- 
derstanding should prevail—that those 
hon. Members who were specially inte- 
rested in the Business of the House 
should suggest the names of a certain 
number of hon. Members from their re- 
spective sides to serve on the Committee 
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to. be appointed.. That principle had 
been a good guide at.a time when there 
were only two Parties in the House; 
but they had now a third Party, who, 
by their own wish, desired to be re- 
cognised as an independent Party, and 
the Opposition recognized them as such. 
How would the Government deal with 
the case of the Members forming that 
Party? There were on the Committee 
12 Gentlemen who were all distinctively 
Members of the regularly recognized 
Liberal Party; on the other hand, there 
were nine Gentlemen who were Mem- 
bers of the recognized Conservative Op- 
position ; and then there were two Mem- 
bers upon it who represented the third 
Party. That Party attached itself to 
neither side of the House, and they did 
not desire to be regarded as a mere ap- 
panage or sub-division of the Liberal 
Party ; and they desired the same liberty 
that had always been accorded to the 
Conservative and Liberal Parties of 
having a voice in the selection of Com- 
mittees. It was quite as likely that the 
views of the third Party upon any given 
question might side with the Govern- 
ment as that they might go against it. 
The Government had a majority of one, 
and if they sided with them the Govern- 
ment would then have a majority of 14 
against nine, which was rather an in- 
convenient division. He wished to know 
upon what principle they were to pro- 
ceed. His right hon. Friend urged that 
the House ought at once to make the 
appointment of the Committee in ac- 
cordance with its views of the rights of 
the majority, and, no doubt, the Go- 
vernment would have force enough to 
do so, if they chose; but so extreme an 
exercise of the power of a majority 
would be distasteful to the great bulk of 
the Members. It seemed to him that 
when, in the present state of the House, 
a Committee had to be appointed, the 
Members of the Government, as. repre- 
senting a majority, should propose such 
anumber of names as might be appro- 
priate to the size of the Committee, and 
that the regular Opposition should no- 
minate a certain number falling short 
by one of the numbers of the majority, 
while the third Party nominated two 
Members chosen from their own adhe- 
rents. He thought that his hon. Friend 
was not only perfectly justified in moving 
the adjournment of this question, but 
that they ought to be thankful to him for 
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having done so in order that the ques- 
tion might be deliberately considered. 
If, however, they were forced to proceed 
with the nomination of the Committee, 
it would be on the understanding that 
they were not bound by the precedent, 
but, on the contrary, protested against 
it. They could not accept the principle 
upon which it was now propored to act 
as a law or a guide for the future. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that the 
Government proposed to follow the in- 
variable custom of nominating from their 
side of the House the majority of the 
Committee. It did not appear from the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
that their right to do so had been called 
in question on behalf of the Opposition, 
or that the fact was disputed that it was 
usual for the majority of a Committee to 
be drawn from the majority of the House. 
Now, there were broadly 350 Members 
of the present House of Commons who 
might be recognized among the usual 
supporters of the Government, 240 were 
supporters of a homogeneous Opposition, 
and 60 Members, or thereabouts, consti- 
tuted what by their own wish was called 
the third Party. If those proportions 
were maintained in the Committee about 
to be nominated, they would give 12} 
Members to the supporters of the Go- 
vernment, 8} to the recognized Oppo- 
sition, and 2} to thethird Party. Thus, 
in claiming only 12 Members on the 
Committee, the majority in the House, 
according to its strength and power, was 
really giving the turn of the scale to the 
Opposition. The Leader of the Oppo- 
sition said it was not desirable that the 
majority in the House should push its 
rights to an extreme. They were not 
pushing them to anextreme. Theright 
hon. Gentleman opposite contended that 
the Treasury Bench should invariably 
include among its supporters the third 
Party—which refused to be so included 
—and that they should take a bare ma- 
jority for themselves and for the third 
Party also. The practical effect of that 
would be that the supporters of the 
Government would bein a minority upon 
every Oommittee. The mere statement 
of the proportion was sufficient to con- 
demn it. The plan of nominating Com- 
mittees now proposed was practically the 
same as that adopted by the late Go- 
vernment; and as to the Committee now 
in question, it was one which had the 
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sented its political complexion, and, at 
the same time, it comprised fair repre- 
sentativesof the great interests concerned 
in the matter. The Leader of the Oppo- 
sition had thought fit last night to warn 
his followers that it was possible their 
motives might be unfavourably con- 
strued. That was quite possible. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite said that legislation 
as to merchant shipping should be pro- 
ceeded with; but when the Government 

roposed even to consider such legis- 
ation, some delay or other was inter- 
posed. When the Government proposed 
to appoint a Select Committee, an ad- 
journment was moved. As all the pro- 
ceedings of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
tended to delay that question, the coun- 
try might possibly be led to infer that 
delay was their object. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he felt much surprised at the remarks 
of the right hon. Gentleman who had 
last spoken. That right hon. Gentle- 
man, who was new to his position, had 
lectured the House for adopting the 
course which he himself notably, and 
many others sitting on the same side, 
had pursued when they were in Opposi- 
tion, The right hon. Gentleman now 
had certain things to do, and was anxious 
to gain the credit of passing certain 
Bills; and, therefore, he maligned the 
Opposition for exercising its legitimate 
function of seeing that those who were 
in power did their duty honestly and 
properly. In that House there was a 
sacred hour, and during that hour every 
means were taken by Gentlemen on 
either side to secure the fair discussion 
of important questions, and expedients 
were resorted to in order that Members 
might be in their places for such discus- 
sion. He was surprised at the way in 
which the Prime Minister had put that 
matter before the House. That right 
hon. Gentleman had last night stated 
that the third Party did not belong to 
that—the Ministerial—side of the House. 
Now, he had sat many years in the 
House, and he ventured to say that 
never had a Committee been appointed 
in the manner this one was about to be 
appointed. In constituting Committees 
the usual course was to take one Mem- 
ber from this side and another from 
that; but now it was proposed to take 
12 Members from the Ministerial side 
and to give them an absolute majority, 
including all Parties. How could they 
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have an impartial Committee when one 
side had such a preponderance, and the 
inquiry was to be begun with a foregone 
conclusion? Both sides of the House 
ought to be fairly represented, and equal 
numbers ought to be taken from both 
sides, with the exception of one more 
for the Government. If the late Go- 
vernment had done what was now being 
attempted, the present Prime Minister 
would have loudly inveighed against it. 
He now appealed to the justice and 
even to the generosity of the House 
in the matter. ‘The course proposed 
could not be a satisfactory settlement of 
the question ; and unless the Prime Mi- 
nister agreed to an alteration of the pro- 
posal hon. Gentlemen on his side would 
protest. He had known them to sit till 
3 or 4in the morning on a question of 
such importance as this; and unless 
they got some assurance that they would 
be fairly treated, that might even happen 
again. They were a determined Party, 
and could not easily be coerced. They 
rather preferred being on that side 
of the House; it was a place they 
liked ; they were far more independent; 
they were a united Party; and the 
Prime Minister knew that when they 
took up a question they carried it to a 
logical and legitimate conclusion. Let 
the Committee be constituted on the old 
lines, by which the Government should 
have a majority of 1 only, instead of, as 
was now sought, 12 against 9. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite knew 
more or less how Members would vote. 
[‘*No!”] He supposed that those on 
the other side of the House would vote 
with the Government; if so, they could 
calculate who belonged to their Party, 
which made the matter much easier, and 
gave no pretence for altering the old 
eustom of constituting a Committee. 
‘No, no!” 

Mr. COURTNEY observed, that they 
were engaged on a question of the very 
greatest delicacy and importance, and 
he hoped that they would be able to 
discuss it with temper, with moderation, 
and also with due deliberation. They 
were considering the constitution of a 
Committee to which should be relegated 
an inquiry of a highly important charac- 
ter. They were also dealing with a pro- 
blem that had never been considered 
before. The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade had 
truly said they were establishing a pre- 
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cedent:, Bearing that in mind, although 
he was prepared to. support the solution 
which Her Majesty’s Government had 
arrived at, he thought it would. not. be 
amiss if they agreed to the proposal of 
the hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. 
Balfour). It could not be said that the 
mind of the House was now fully in- 
formed on the matter, The mode of con- 
stituting Committees to which the hon. 
and gallant Member for West Sussex 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) had referred 
originated when the House was divided 
strictly into two Parties. That state of 
things had passed away, and newcircum- 
stances required a new procedure. He 
believed the Government had offered a 
proper solution for the House, but this 
was the first time it had been put before 
the House; and being a grave question 
he thought another opportunity might be 
given before they finally decided upon 
it. He was fortified in that by an ob- 
servation of the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Stafford Northcote), who, if he had 
thought a little more, would never have 
submitted the solution which he did sub- 
mit — namely, that the Government 
should have one more than the number 
allotted to the usual Opposition, leaving 
to the third Party a proportion of their 
own. The right hon. Gentleman said 
the third Party might be very well con- 
tent with that. Why, that made the 
third Party master of the Committee. 
He was quite sure the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would not adhere to that pro- 
posal. It would seriously diminish the 
strength of his own Party if they came 
into Office again. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he did not see 
why they should not have sufficient time 
for the consideration of this subject. 
During the last Parliament the matter 
did not arise in this way. It was true 
that the existence of a third Party was 
acknowledged in the last Parliament ; 
but it so happened that the third Party 
sat with Her Majesty’s Opposition, and 
the Opposition, being generally of the 
same opinion as the third Party, did not 
think any inequality arose in allowing 
the third Party to share in their portion 
of the representation of a Committee, 
It was arranged that that share should 
be in proportion to the numbers of that 
Party. But now they had. an entirely 
different state of affairs.. They had the 
third. Party sitting on the. side of those 
against whom they always contended in 
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the last Parliament, and a proposition 
that the third Party should have a share 
of representation in the composition of 
a Committee. He must confess that if 
he saw any hope of the House agreeing 
to the very ingenious proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) he should be inclined to sup- 
port it. It would, undoubtedly, give 
the third Party a very great advantage 
in the deliberations of all Committees. 
It was, however, defective in principle, 
and he did not think the House would 
adopt it, so he regretted to be obliged 
to stand on principle, and. oppose it. 
He thought that, although in times past 
it had not been the custom to take into 
consideration the relative numbers of 
the different Parties in the House, yet, 
under the new circumstances which un- 
doubtedly existed, the House could not 
adopt any better rule than that of form- 
ing its Committees in proportion to the 
numbers of the different Parties. And, 
as for the third Party, he trusted that it 
would grow in number. 

Mr. D. M‘LAREN wished to say a 
word on the question as it affected the 
general character of the House and 
forms of representation. According to 
the published lists, the majority of the 
Liberal Party over the Conservatives and 
third Party was very large. Ifthe name 
of every Member were put in an urn and 
drawn out to form Committees, the effect 
would be that the Liberal Party would 
always have alarge majority. He quite 
agreed, however, with what the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
had said, that although the Liberal Party 
might claim a much larger majority on 
Committees, it would not always be ex- 
pedient to exercise that power; but if 
the present proposition were carried into 
effect, the result would be that the 
Liberal Party, with a large majority 
over both sections of the House com- 
bined, would always be in a minority. 
If the Tory Party proper had only one 
fewer than the Liberal Party, and if the 
Home Rulers had two independently, 
the result would be that in every Com- 
mittee the Liberal side of the House 
would be in a minority of one, although 
they had a large majority of the whole 
House. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
could assure;the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite that several Members below the 
Gangway on the Opposition side of the 
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House were most anxious that the nomi- 
nation of this Committee should be, at 
any rate, discussed, and that they should 
be able to state before the right hon. 
Gentleman and the Government their 
views on the matter. 

Mr. GLADSTONE hoped, as Notice 
had been given that the appointment of 
this particular Committee would not be 
accepted as ruling the general principle 
on which Committees were to be selected, 
and as it was important that the question 
under consideration should be proceeded 
with, that the House would allow the 
Committee to be appointed without pre- 
judice, and take a discussion on the 
general question on the occasion of the 
appointment of another Committee. 

Mr. A. BALFOUR, in explanation, 
wished it to be understood that he had 
not accused the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade of 
any breach of faith in reference to this 
matter. Probably the misunderstanding 
had arisen from the fact that the right 
hon. Gentleman was not in the House 
when he addressed it, and a distorted 
account of what was said had reached 
him. He accepted the Prime Minister’s 
statement that the present case was not 
to bind the nomination of future Com- 
mittees, but felt bound to take a divi- 
sion. Ifthe division was against him 
he should not press the question further 
now. 

Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 28; 
Noes 128: Majority 100. — (Div. List, 
No. 13.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words ‘‘ Twenty-three,” in order 
to insert the words ‘‘ Twenty-five,”— 
(Hr. Norwood, )—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘Twenty-three’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put. 
Resolved, That the Select Committee on 


Merchant Shipping do _ consist of 
Twenty-three Members. 
Committee nominated :—Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Mr. Coantes Wi1son, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Antour 
Conen, Mr. Fry, Mr. Barciray; Mr. Epwarp 
James Reev, Sir Harcovrr Jounstone, Mr. 
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Gourtey, Mr. Jexxins, Mr. Srevenson, Mr. 
Anperson,; Mr. Mac. Iver, Mr. Rounn, Mr. 
Joun G. Tatpot, Mr. Onstow, Mr. Brrxsecx, 
Mr. Corry, Sir Epwarp Bares, Mr. Mvurnot- 
LAND, Mr. Gorst, Mr. Dawson, and Mr. Richarp 
Powrr:—Power to send for persons, papers, 
and records; Five to be the quorum. 


In reply to Mr. A. Batrovr, 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that when 
the next Committee came to be ap- 
pointed he would take care that an op- 
portunity should be given to raise the 
question again. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY, 


—a>Qro—_ 


CONGE D’ELIRE BILL—[Bu11 148.) 
(Mr. Monk, Sir Henry Jackson.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. MONK, in moving that the Bill 
be now read a second time, said, its ob- 
ject was to abolish the congé d’élire, and 
to make provision for the appointment 
of Archbishops and Bishops direct by 
Her Majesty’s Letters Patent under the 
Great Seal. He sought, in short, to 
abolish a mere form which was «a 
mockery, tending to bring religion and 
religious usages into ridicule. The Bill 
was introduced in what he considered 
the best and truest interests of the 
Church; and he maintained that the 
congé @élire had been condemned by the 
almost unanimous voice both of the 
laity and the clergy of this country as a 
mockery, a delusion, and a snare. The 
Dean and Chapter were compelled, under 
the penalties of premunire, to elect the 
person named in the Letters Missive. 
It was a mockery to call that an election. 
In the reign of Edward VI. Bishopries 
were. made donative direct from the 
Crown. . That was now the case with the 
Bishoprics of St. Alban’s, Truro, and 
Liverpool. The responsibility of those 
appointments rested, as it ought to rest, 
with the Ministry of the day. . They, 
and not the Deans and Chapters, were 
rightly intrusted with the important 
duty of selecting fit persons to fill the 
episcopal office. In Ireland, Bishoprics 
were made donative in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and:so continued till the Dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church. The 
confirmation of Bishops at Bow Church 
had more than once led to great'scandal, 
when opposers were calléd upon to ap- 
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ear and make their objections, and, 
when they did so, were declared con- 
tumacious for not appearing. In 1848 
there was a discussion on this sub- 
ject in the House of Lords with refer- 
ence to the appointment of Bishop 
Hampden. Lord Chief Justice Denman 
said that it would be a great improve- 
ment in the law if Bishops were ap- 
pointed directly by the Crown. The pre- 
sent mode of election was unhesitatingly 
condemned by two of the most respected 
Members of the Episcopal Bench— 
Bishop Thirlwall and Bishop Phillpotts. 
The object of this Bill was to give effect 
to that suggestion. The time had 
arrived when it was absolutely necessary 
that some change should be made in this 
matter. On a former occasion when he 
introduced asimilar Bill, the hon. Member 
for Oxford University (Mr. J. G. Talbot) 
moved an Amendment to render the 
congé @élire a reality, which it was not 
at present ; but the present Secretary of 
State for the Home Department had 
pointed out in a former debate that that 
was to attack one of the fundamental 
principles of the Reformation. This Bill 
tollowed the lines of his former measures 
on this subject; he brought it forward 
in the best interests of religion and the 
Church, and he hoped the House would 
give it a second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Monk.) 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, 
in the absence of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for South Essex (Colonel 
Makins), who had given Notice of 
an Amendment, rose to move that the 
Bill be read a second time that day 
three months. The noble Lord said 
there was a great similarity between the 
arguments used by the author of the 
Bill and those employed by Mr. Brad- 
laugh on another occasion. The hon. 
Member for Gloucester wished to abolish 
the congé @élire, and Mr. Bradlaugh 
wished to abolish the Parliamentary 
Oath, on the ground that they were 
mockeries. The hon. Member could 
hardly like to see himself in the same 
rank with Mr. Bradlaugh. He was ex- 
tremely sceptical of statements put for- 
ward by hon. Gentlemen opposite in the 
interest of the Church of England. He 
claimed the right at least to be sceptical 
whether hon. Members opposite, in sup- 
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porting such a Bill, really had the 
interests of the Church of England ‘at 
heart. This ancient form and practice 
connected with the appointment of 
Bishops by the Crown must be of some 
utility, orit would have been abolished be- 
fore, when they had LiberalGovernments 
with little Whig tendencies about them. 
The House ought not to be in a hurry to 
abolish these forms merely on such 
plausible grounds as had been urged in 
the plausible speech to which they had 
just listened. It would be desirable that 
Her Majesty’s Government should ex- 
press their views on the subject. Per- 
haps it was a question like tne Public 
Worship Act, as to the repeal of which 
he understood the Government had not 
made up their minds. Her Majesty’s 
present Ministers boasted of having the 
cordial support of the clergy, and it 
would be interesting to know whether 
they were in favour of abolishing a form 
which the majority of the clergy wished 
to uphold. He moved that the Bill 
be read a second time that day three 
months. 

An hon. Memser seconded the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘upon this 
day three months.”—(Zord Randolph 
Churchiil.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, that 
on this occasion, though, probably, not 
on any other during his Parliamentary 
eareer, he should be found voting in the 
same Lobby with the noble Lord, be- 
cause the form attacked was a relic of 
the struggles of the English people to 
secure the appointment of Bishops who 
should represent the national interest as 
against that of the Papacy; for the 
Bishops who were appointed in the time 
of Edward VI., and the Irish Bishops 
who were appointed in the last century, 
both without going through the form of 
the congé d’élire, were by no means model 
Bishops. It was true it was a form ; but 
forms often enshrined great historical 
principles. This form should be retained 
in view of a time to come when the Eng- 
lish Church would be free of all relations 
with the State, and then that which was 
now an empty form might become a solid 
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reality.. He, at least, should be sorry to 
see it got rid of. Deference to public 
opinion on the part. of the clergy should 
be one of the means of checking among 
them disaffection to the laws of the land ; 
and if the discipline of the clergy were 
in the hands of the Bishops, as that of 
the Bar was in the hands of the Benchers, 
public opinion would be strong enough 
to prevent any injustice being done. He 
hoped some day the whole Acts by which 
the clergy were governed would be swept 
away. In his opinion, the most unlucky 
thing to the Church was that benefices 
should have been treated as freeholds. 
So long as the Bishops were simply 
nominated by the Crown without respect 
or consideration whatever for the feel- 
ings of the clergy so long would there be 
disaffection among the clergy. He should 
certainly vote against the Motion. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, that the hon. 
Member for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) had a 
little strayed from his province in dealing 
with so important a matter. The hon. 
Member had not told the House that he 
had taken the opinion of the responsible 
Advisers of the Crown on what he pro- 
posed to do; and yet, if there was any 
question on which the opinion of the 
responsible Ministers of the Crown should 
be taken, it was one which affected, as 
this did, the relations between Church 
and State. He might be mistaken; but 
he thought it was worthy of note that 
neither of the two Ministers who were 
specially responsible in matters of this 
kind — the Prime Minister and the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment — should be in his place. 
Nor did he believe that their absence 
could be construed as giving a sup- 

ort to the Bill. From what he recol- 
ected of the opinions of the Prime Mi- 
nister, he should be very much surprised 
if the right hon. Gentleman were not to 
give a very strong opposition to the Mo- 
tion. He believed the Prime Minister 
agreed with the hon. Member for South- 
wark (Mr. Thorold Rogers) that ancient 
forms had to him a great value, because 
they often enshrined great principles. 
If ever such a melancholy time came 
when the English Church would be 
freed, as the hon. Member for Southwark 
called it, from. all connection with the 
State, then he should be glad to see such 
an ancient form preserved. He objected 
to the Bill, in the first place, because it 
was brought forward by a private Mem- 
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ber without the sanction of the Ministers 
of the Crown. 

Mr. MONK: My hon. Friend forgets 
that I stated my right hon. and learned 
Friend the Home Secretary expressed a 
decided opinion in favour of this mea- 
sure. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT observed, that 
that was ata time when the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman did not hold his 
present position; but what they wanted 
to. know was, what was the opinion of 
the Home Secretary? The hon. Mem- 
ber for Gloucester, in introducing the 
Bill, relied very much on the St. Albans 
Act, the Truro Act, and the Bishoprics 
Act of 1878. It was true that with re- 
spect to these new Bishoprics no congé 
d’élire issued, because there was no Dean 
and Chapter to whom to issue it; but 
it was remarkable that provision was 
made for the revival of the congé @élire 
in the future, after the foundation of 
the Dean and Chapter, for he found in 
Section 6 of the Bishopries Act these 
words— 

“From and after the foundation of such Dean 
and Chapter a vacancy in that Bishopric shall 
be filled in the same manner as a vacancy in 
any other Bishopric in England founded in the 
reign of any of Her Majesty’s predecessors.” 


Second Reading. 


Therefore, the form which the hon. Mem- 
ber would repeal was recognized by the 
Act. Now, had a case been made out 
for sosweepingachange? Headmitted 
that the present position was not satis- 
factory. That must be admitted by any- 
one having friendly feelings towards the 
Church of England. It could not be 
satisfactory to any friend of the Church 
that a form intended to be solemn should 
have something approaching to what 
might be called a mockery about it. 
But his way of treating such a matter 
was not the same as that of the hon. 
Member for Gloucester. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Gloucester, when he found what 
he called a ‘‘ mockery,” would do away 
with it. His idea, on the contrary, was 
to improve and amend it. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary had once told him that his at- 
tempt to. revive the true congé d’élire was 
opposed to one of the cardinal settle- 
ments of the Reformation. But the im- 
provement he would suggest was in some 
such form as this, The Crown might 
issue the congé d’élire to the Dean and 
Chapter, and the. Dean and Chapter, if 
they felt any objections, might state 
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them; and he believed in nine cases out 
of ten such objections would be respect- 
fully listened to by the responsible Ad- 
visers of the Crown. Even what the 
hon. Gentleman regarded as a mockery 
had a very good effect. It was useful 
that some of the most respected clergy 
might at least have the power to protest 
against what they regarded as an im- 
proper nomination. The hon. Gentle- 
man had referred to the case of Dr. 
Hampden. It was true that the nomi- 
nation in that case had not been with- 
drawn. Dr. Hampden became Bishop 
of Hereford ; but no such appointment 
was made again. For the reasons he 
had given, because this Bill was brought 
forward without the advice of the Mi- 
nisters of the Crown, because the form 
was at present not without its value, and 
might in future have a very great value, 
he could not assent to the Motion. 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL said, that the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. J. G. 
Talbot) was right in pointing out that 
in the new Bishoprics lately created—St. 
Albans, Truro, and Liverpool — there 
was a re-assertion, and, therefore, a re- 
affirmation, of the principle embodied 
in the Protest. He need hardly remind 
the House of the process which was pur- 
sued on these occasions. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said that the condition of affairs 
was not satisfactory. In one sense he 
confessed it was not satisfactory, and 
that was that a most solemn form was 
made use of by the Dean and Chapter 
in the election of the Bishop, which, at 
the time they made it, he was going to 
say, they must know to be a farce. The 
question under discussion was a part of 
alarge and important subject, and as it 
interfered with the Prerogative of the 
Crown it was hardly competent to a 
private Member to bring it forward. It 
extended further than could be thought 
of at that moment—it was a part of the 
question of Church and State—and it 
should be taken up by the Government 
if dealt with at all. He must strongly 
deprecate hasty legislation on the ques- 
tion; and he could not, therefore, support 
the Bill of the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE wished to 
thank the Under Secretary of State 
for the Home Department for the tem- 
perate speech which he had delivered, 
and which had removed this ques- 
tion above the heated atmosphere in 
which ecclesiastical questions were gene- 
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rally discussed. Did the hon. Mem- 
ber who introduced this Bill expect 
to carry the olive-branch in his mouth 
to their distracted Church? The hon. 
Gentleman had striven throughout his 
career to be a liberal Churchman; 
for, though devoted to the Church, he 
was very devoted indeed to Liberal 
progress. He asked him what was 
there progressive in the obliteration 
of the last form of constitutional elec- 
tion in the appointment of the chief 
pastors of the Church? The Bill of 
the hon. Member would really make 
Bishops appointed much in the same 
way as Poor Law Inspectors. If it had 
been proposed to give more reality and 
life to the congé d’élire—to make it, with 
a few modifications, a real review of the 
Minister’s choice—he would have done 
a far better thing. Personally, he (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) approved of the selec- 
tion vesting in the Prime Minister. The 
real merit of Ministerial patronage was 
that it gave to a competent person a 
power of choosing the best man with a 
wide scope; but this power ought not 
to be. If a means were devised by 
which a mistaken nomination might 
be refused, that would be a most excel- 
lent reformation. But any such reform 
as that would be made for ever impos- 
sible by the Bill of his hon. Friend. 
Once they made Bishops the mere 
nominees of the Crown, and they made 
election for ever impossible in any 
sense. The existing methods had al- 
ways been observed, except in the few 
troubled years of Edward VI. All the 
Sees, whether of older date, or of the 
times of Henry VIII., William IV., 
and Victoria, were now under the same 
régime, and even in the six new Sees 
the same principle was prospectively re- 
cognized, so that it would apply when- 
ever Deans and Chapters were created 
for those Sees; and future Bishops of 
Truro and Liverpool would be elected 
in the usual manner. He was not an 
advocate of the supercession of the pre- 
sent safeguards; and, on these grounds, 
he trusted that his hon. Friend would 
be satisfied with the discussion of his 
scheme and would withdraw the Bill. 
Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the Bill 
before the House was not one to which 
the Government had given any especial 
attention, as they had already too much 
on their hands. But it involved very 
numerous, weighty, and delicate con- 
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siderations. He gave credit to.the hon. 
Member who had moved the second 
reading of the Bill for his motives. In 
the minds of many the present form of 
electing Bishops was thought to. cause 
scandal, and the hon. Member desired 
to remove that scandal and effect a prac- 
tical improvement in the Church. He 
was not prepared to say that no im- 
provement could be effected in eccle- 
siastical law in this matter, though he 
had no plan to propose with reference to 
that great matter of the form of election 
of Bishops. There was great force in 
what had been said by his hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Mr. A. Peel), and 
his advice to the House deserved great 
consideration. This appeared a small 
matter; but it was a portion of a very 
large subject which had proved its 
greatness by the place it had occupied 
in the most critical periods of our his- 
tory. There was nothing that lay nearer 
the root of the constitution of the Church 
established in this Realm thanthe manner 
in which its Bishops were appointed. 
He was bound, in fairness and honesty, 
to express the opinion that, while he 
gladly gaveassent to whathad been urged 
by the promoter of the Bill, it was not to 
be denied that the existence of a certain 
moral check—for it was no more than a 
moral check—upon the Prerogative of 
the Crown worked well rather than ill, 
apart altogether from the form in which 
that check was exercised. He thought 
this might be proved by history. There 
was one remarkable instance in the ex- 
perience of the Established Church of 
Ireland which afforded an illustration 
of the operation of this principle. In the 
time, he thought, of Sir Robert Walpole, 
the Minister of the day wanted to ap- 
point a certain Dr. Rundle to a Bishopric; 
but on account of doctrines which that 
gentleman held, his nomination to an 
English Bishopric was opposed in the 
Ohapter to which it was proposed to send 
him. What did Sir Robert Walpole do? 
He abandoned his intention of appoint- 
ing him to a Bishopric in England, and 
transferred him to Ireland, where there 
was no necessity for the congé délire, 
and where, consequently, he could exer- 
cise. his choice with greater freedom 
than he could show on this side of the 
water. Another illustration might be 
found nearer to our own time, and it was 
in a case in which he was himself con- 
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cerned. He need not scrupleto mention 
the name of the distinguished individual 
immediately concerned, for he believed 
whatever prejudice formerly existed 
against that distinguished individual 
had been completely dissipated since he 
was raised to the Episcopal Bench. He 
spoke of Dr. Temple, the Bishop of 
Exeter. When he (Mr. Gladstone) 
thought it his duty to recommend Dr. 
Temple to the Crown for this appoint- 
ment, and Her Majesty was pleased to 
give effect to the recommendation, there 
was considerable excitement in the coun- 
try on account of the accidental associa- 
tion of the name of certain works of Dr. 
Temple with other works which, rightly 
or wrongly, had given rise to a great 
deal of alarm. On that ground there 
was a disposition to object very strongly 
to the appointment. The matter was 
discussed amongst the gentlemen form- 
ing the Chapter of Exeter. It was 
rather a large Chapter, and wholly un- 
distinguished by any colour of party, as 
far as opinions in the Church were con- 
cerned, and the leading members of that 
Chapter advised their brethren to this 
effect —that if there had been good 
and canonical grounds of objection to 
the doctrines of Dr. Temple, it would 
have been their duty to decline to elect; 
but there were no such grounds, and, con- 
sequently, they would do wisely in for- 
bearing to give way to the popular out- 
cry, and in electing that distinguished 
gentleman. He was elected, duly con- 
secrated, and no more faithful, diligent, 
learned, or beloved Bishop had ever 
filled the See. Having come in contact 
with that institution, he (Mr. Gladstone) 
was by no means prepared to say that, 
from partial information or error, a Mi- 
nister might make an appointment to— 
which this moral obstacle might not be 
set up with very beneficial effect. It 
would tend to secure care in the selec- 
tions, and its importance could not be 
overstated. He could not also refrain 
from reflecting that election and repre- 
sentation were one of the oldest institu- 
tions of the Christian Church. There 
was no greater error than to think that 
the Constitution of the Church, as de- 
rived from early times, was founded on 
an autocracy. It was, indeed, the boast 
of ecclesiastical historians that it was 
this ecclesiastical election and representa- 
tion which first suggested the idea of re- 
presentative political assemblies. Whe- 
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ther that were so or not, he knew that 
this principle of election was widely 
practised amongst Christians of all 





denominations. Their Nonconformist 
brethren, most justly and wisely, at- 
tached vital importance to it. If they 
took the case of the Church of Scotland, 
they found that, notwithstanding the 
existence of Establishment, great scope 
was allowed, and additional scope had 
lately been given to this principle of 
election. He admitted that in the pre- 
sent case it had a very partial applica- 
tion. The old principle was election by 
the Church and assent by the laity. 
This was the sole relic of that system. 
If the time came and proper opportunity 
arose, he would rather endeavour to in- 
quire whether they should not try to 
substitute for it some improved form, 
rather than sweep away that which was 
a witness of what was in itself good, 
and enshrined some remnants of an in- 
stitution of the past. Considering how 
this matter was associated with one of 
the most high and delicate Prerogatives 
of the Crown—namely, the government 
of the Church—he thought it must be 
admitted that this subject was one which 
could hardly be touched with advantage 
except after full consideration by the 
Executive Government, and upon the 
responsibility of the Executive Govern- 
ment. He respectfully expressed the 
opinion that while it was an advantage 
that attention should have been drawn 
to the subject, in the hope that upon 
suitable opportunity some improved 
method of procedure might be happily 
suggested, yet, at the present moment, 
he doubted whether good would attend 
the prosecution of this measure, and he 
recommended that it should not be pro- 
ceeded with. 

Coronet MAKINS, who agreed al- 
most entirely with everything that the 
Prime Minister had said, opposed the 
Bill, because its tendency was subversive 
of Church and State. There could be 
no doubt that in case of a conflict be- 
tween a Chapter and the Crown the 
former must be overruled; but, never- 
theless, it was important that the Church 
should have as potent a voice as pos- 
sible in the election of her Bishops. He 
could conceive a Chapter facing the 
penalties even of a premunire rather 
than vote against their conscience for 
a@ nominee of the Crown of whom 


they disapproved. He had put down a 
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Notice of Motion for rejecting the Bill; 
but after what had been said by the 
right hon. Gentleman he did not think it 
necessary to detain the House at any 
length. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, that 
although the Prime Minister regarded 
the institution of the congé @élire as in- 
volving a mere moral check, yet there had 
been wishes expressed on the other side 
that it might grow into a real and legal 
check. Against this last idea he dis- 
tinctly objected, holding that so long as 
the Church of England remained estab- 
lished, it was necessary, as a safeguard 
against the dangers that might result 
from the wealth and position of the 
clergy, to have the authority of the 
State firmly maintained. But if this 
institution was to remain a germ, and 
never develop into a reality, then it 
would become nothing better than a 
solemn farce, for it was not the case that 
it gave any protection to the Church for 
the exclusion of a nominated Bishop, 
for, besides the penalties of premunire, 
resistance became useless, and, in case 
of refusal to elect, Letters Patent would 
issue as if there had been no opposition 
at all. Hon. Members who were so sen- 
sitive to the high tone and character of 
the Church should oppose a ceremonial 
which was only a mockery. Strong 
feeling had been excited lately—and he 
would not say unnaturally—against what 
was construed as the obtrusive parade of 
a disposition to make a farce of a solemn 
ceremony. But he would ask those hon. 
Members whether the accompaniment of 
this act of election with a solemn religious 
ceremony, while the Dean and Chapter 
knew they had no choice in the matter, 
but could only register the wishes of the 
Prime Minister, was not equally unreal 
and insincere—whether they who had 
shown themselves so sensitive on one 
point were not making themselves 
equally guilty of a similar desecration 
of a solemn ceremony on another point ? 
He hoped the hon. Member would find 
support to induce him to divide, when 
he should certainly vote with him. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH felt no em- 
barrassment in stating the views he held 
as a Nonconformist. On the one hand 
it was asked, could the form be main- 
tained which had been denounced by 
some as a mockery, and others as a de- 
lusion ? and, on the other hand, it had 
been said some Churchmen wished to 











maintain the form, in the hope that at 
some day it might be clothed with sub- 
stance and reality, that at some future 
time there might be an actual, a real re- 
presentation of theChurch inthe appoint- 
ment of her chief pastors. But from 
what had been done in the case of the 
Trish Church, it would seem that it was 
vain to hope that the Church would have 
a representative and independent voice 
so long as the present relations con- 
tinued with the State. As a Noncon- 
formist, he felt he should be meeting the 
views of both sides if he supported the 
Bill of the hon. Member to get rid of a 
sham, and assisted those who looked 
forward to the times when there should 
be real and actual representation of the 
Church. He avowed the best of all 
feelings towards the spiritual institu- 
tions of the Church; but he should vote 
for the removal of a sham and empty 
form, and he was satisfied that in the 
minds of all Nonconformists and Pres- 
byterians the only marvel was that it 
should have been tolerated so long. 

Mr. MONK felt it would be his duty 
to take the sense of the House upon the 
Motion for the second reading of the Bill. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 72; Noes 
97: Majority 25.—(Div. List, No. 14.) 

Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put of for three 
months. 


MERCHANT SEAMEN (PAYMENT OF 
WAGES, &c.) BILL—[Brx 119.] 
(Mr. Ashley, Mr. Chamberlain.) 
SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 


Debate on Question [28th May], ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. GORST, in moving, as an Amend- 
ment— 

“That it is the opinion of this House the 
exceptional Law by which seamen are liable 
to arrest without warrant and imprisonment 


with hard labour for simple breach of contract 
should be repealed,’’ 


Mr. Liingworth 
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said, he hoped the House would not con- 
sider it inconvenient, upon the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the second reading 
of the Bill to benefit merchant seamen, 
if he called their attention to the very 
exceptional laws affecting that class of 
persons, especially as those exceptional 
laws called for redress. Merchant sea- 
men were subject to exceptional law, not 
only when they were at sea and out of 
the natural limits of the Kingdom, but 
even when on shore engaged in working 
beside ordinary labourers in the docks 
they were exposed topenaltiesto whichno 
other workmen in the country wereliable, 
They might, if they had broken a simple 
contract of service, be arrested, not only 
by the police, but by the officers, owners, 
or consignee of the vessel, and were, on 
conviction before a justice of the peace, 
liable to imprisonment under circum- 
stances in which any other person would 
only be liable to civil process. He did 
not suppose that any other class of 
people would have submitted so long to 
such an injustice; and he believed that 
the reason why their rights had been so 
little considered was because they be- 
longed to a class which did not possess 
any electoral powers. Had tuey belonged 
to any of the more powerful classes of 
the country, he was sure that the atten- 
tion of Parliament would have been 
ealled to the subject, and that their 
grievances would have been redressed. 
He hoped he was not appealing in vain 
to the new Parliament, when he invited 
new Members of the House who came 
there with generous sentiments towards 
all classes in the country, before they 
became corrupted. by the atmosphere of 
that House, to consider a class which had 
no political power and to see that that 
class had justice done to it. In 1875 
there was a Bill for the amendment of 
the Merchant Shipping Act, and so con- 
vinced was the Board of Trade that the 
then condition of the law could not be 
maintained, that great modifications 
were proposed in that Bill, which was 
considered by the House of Commons 
and passed through Committee, where a 
number of modifications were introduced, 
which, although they greatly ameliorated 
the condition of the merchant seamen, 
did not, in his opinion, go far enough. 
The Bill was then laid aside. In the 
following Session that Bill was passed 
which gave such satisfaction to the 
workmen throughout the country, but 
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from which the merchant seaman was 
eruelly excluded—namely, the Master 
and Servant Act. An appeal had been 
made on this subject by the late Member 
for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) and others, 
and promises. were held out that the 
ease of the merchant seaman should be 
duly considered. But that consideration 


‘had never been given. In the following 


year, when the new Merchant Shipping 
Bill was passed, he (Mr. Gorst) himself 
had moved an. Amendment and re- 
eeived the most distinct pledge from the 
then Government, which was given by 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, that the matter should re- 
ceive immediate attention. The evil was 
recognized, a remedy was promised, and 
nothing remained but to carry that pro- 
mise into effect, and yet nothing more 
had been done than to draft Bills which 
had been put into the pigeon holes of the 
Board of Trade, while the merchant sea- 
men remained in a condition which was 
confessed by the Committee of 1875 to 
be without excuse. Of course, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had not made any 
pledges at present ; but Members of the 
Government had used the strongest 
language on the subject. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Derby (Sir William Harcourt), when he 
was out of Office, described the existing 
law relating to merchant seamen as by 
far the most severe and barbarous Cri- 
minal Code which was known in this 
country, and which, he believed, was un- 
exampled in the law of any other country 
inthe world. It was, he said, to that 
Criminal Code that the seamen of this 
country were subject; a Code under 
which they suffered, and at that day 
were suffering, the most cruel and in- 
defensible injustice. After quoting the 
law, the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man proceeded to say ‘‘ they were asked 
to enact what he would call this piece of 
brutal legislation against the seamen of 
the country.”” They had already had evi- 
dence that many things which had been 
said by hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
when in Opposition might be found in- 
convenient to recollect when they were 
in Office; but he hoped that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Derby, who he regretted was 
not in the House, now that he was 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, would recollect the words which 
he used in 1875, when he sat upon the 
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Front Opposition Bench, and that some 
attempt would be made by the present 
Government to remedy that brutal legis- 
lation of which he had complained. His 
object in bringing these circumstances 
before the House was that he thought 
the present Bill, intended for the benefit 
of merchant seamen, was one which 
went in the wrong direction. The 
shipping interest of the country had, for 
many years, been the subject of legisla- 
tion by the Board of Trade. The law 
took charge of the builders, masters, 
owners, and seamen of vessels at every 
turn ; and he was told, although he had 
not heard the speech made by the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Board 
of Trade (Mr. Evelyn Ashley), that in 
introducing this Bill he described the 
seaman asa kind of foolish child, who 
required a nurse to attend him in every 
seaport, and whose every action needed 
the attention of the Board of Trade. 
Now, that seemed to him to be a wrong 
principle on which to legislate for the 
great interests of the country; and he 
again appealed to hon. Members who 
had recently come into that House, and 
to their principles of political economy, 
to assist him in vindicating a doctrine 
which in books was always highly 
praised—namely, that of “freedom of 
contract’’—the principle of allowing 
grown men to make their own agree- 
ments, and to trust them to take care of 
their own interests. He believed if 
seamen were left to make their own bar- 
gains a great many instances of reck- 
lessness in connection with unseaworthy 
ships would disappear. An advance note 
was merely an instrument made by the 
seaman, just in the same way as an instru- 
ment might be made by a ploughman ; it 
was @ mere order to pay money on con- 
dition of the seaman going to sea. It 
had been found that this instrument in 
some cases, although not in.-all, gave 
rise to great extravagance on the part of 
the seaman, whose advance note was 
cashed by the dealersin slops, who went 
by the name of ‘‘ crimps,’’ and that very 
often half the money was lost, and the 
seaman sent on board drunk and inca- 
pable of performing his duties. Now, the 
reason why this document had a peculiar 
validity which tempted a man to cash 
it was because the condition of going to 
sea could be enforced by imprisonment. 
That constituted the exceptional value of 
the advance note. The crimp said to him- 

















self—‘‘I can get people to enforce this 
condition by having the man taken up 
and putin prison if he won’t go to sea.” 
Now, it appeared to him (Mr. Gorst) 
that instead of putting a new restriction 
upon the right of the seaman and ship- 
owner to make a contract, it would be 
better to abolish the cruel and barbarous 
law which gave this document its effect. 
Therefore, he suggested that instead of 
adding one more to the already too nu- 
merous laws under which the shipping 
interests groaned, they should put a 
stop to the arbitrary imprisonment of 
seamen, and then the advance note 
system, so far as it was objectionable, 
would fall to the ground. There were 
two courses before the House—one, that 
which was proposed by the Secretary to 
the Boardof Trade, that when they found 
a document doing harm, they should 
make a special law prohibiting the 
making of that document, a course which 
was against all the principles of political 
economy and legislation which hon, 
Members, before they came into that 
House, were accustomed to regard as 
sound. The other, which was embodied 
in his Amendment, and which was re- 
commended by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Derby, was to get rid of the barbarous 
and brutal law to which the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had alluded. It 
was a@ course in accordance with all the 
principles of political economy, because 
it would put a stop to exceptional class 
legislation, and put the seaman on the 
same footing as all the other working 
men in the country. It would also stop 
an evil without resorting to infringement 
of the principle of freedom of contract. 
For those reasons, he begged to move 
the Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it is the opinion of this House the exceptional 
Law by which seamen are liable to arrest with- 
out warrant and imprisonment with hard labour 
for simple breach of contract should be re- 
pealed,’’—(Mr. Gorst,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to he left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


Mr. NORWOOD said, that when a 
few evenings ago his hon. Friend the 


Mr. Gorst 
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Evelyn Ashley) had moved the second 
reading of this Bill, and explained at 
length its provisions, he (Mr. Norwood) 
had made an appeal for the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, on the ground of 
the lateness of the hour, and in conse- 
quence of the small number of Members 
present, under which circumstances it 
had appeared to him that a question of 
such importance both to the shipowner 
and sailor could not be fully and fairly 
considered. The same objection existed 
on the present occasion, and he found 
that a further difficulty had been raised 
by the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst), which raised a side issue. With 
many of the opinions uttered by the 
hon. and learned Member he could 
cordially agree; indeed, he had always 
contended that there was too much 
legislation of a somewhat grand- 
motherly character which militated 
against the interests of merchant ship- 
ping, and that many of the regula- 
tions were very minute and vexatious. 
His hon. and learned Friend had made 
some very broad observations as to the 
barbarity and extreme cruelty of the 
power of arresting seamen without war- 
rant; but he had not explained the 
circumstances under which that power 
could be exercised. The great mistake 
made in endeavouring to legislate for 
merchant seamen was that persons failed 
to understand the exceptional character 
of the circumstances connected with a 
seafaring occupation, and the distine- 
tion which existed between the conditions 
of the ordinary workman and seaman, 
which were so different that no precise 
parallel could be drawn between the 
two. The power to arrest without war- 
rant, to which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Chatham objected, related solely 
to the non-fulfilment of contract on the 
part of a seaman to join his ship. ‘The 
law had environed the seaman with every 
possible safeguard. It did not allow a 
seaman’s contract to be made in the ordi- 
nary way; on the contrary, the captain 
of the ship and crew must appear before 
an officer at the Marine Office of the 
Board of Trade; the agreement was 
most carefully and elaborately worded ; 
it was read over to the seaman, who 
undertook at a specified time to join 
the ship and proceed on the voyage. 
Now, in the case of a ship loaded with 
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a cargo of great value, with the pas- 
sengers on board and everything ready 
for sea, hon. Members would see that 
the most extensive injury would be 
done to the shipowner by the non- 
fulfilment of that agreement on the part 
of the seamen to join the vessel. He 
had heard it said that a civil remedy 
would be sufficient to deal with the case; 
but no civil remedy could be enforced 
against the sailor, who had no local 
habitation nor property which his 
creditors could seize. To sue him in the 
County Court for default of agreement 
was, therefore, a simple farce. The fact 
was, that when they engaged seamen who, 
for certain reasons, anything but valid 
ones, did not turn up at the appointed 
time, except for the power given by law 
to arrest, which was one very rarely exer- 
cised in this country, there would be no 
means of enforcing the agreement. He 
assured hon. Members that in the case of 
vessels abroad, particularly in the case of 
British ships in the Colonies, if it were 
not for some such power which enabled 
the master to keep his crew together, it 
would be almost impossible for him to 
conduct the business of his employers. 
He must, therefore, protest against the 
denunciations of this power of arrest 
on the part of the hon. and learned 
Member opposite. 

Mr. GORST said, that the observa- 
tions he had made, against which the 
hon. Member for Hull (Mr. Norwood) 
protested, were quotations of the lan- 
guage of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt). 

Mr. NORWOOD said, he thought the 
hon. and learned Member had rather 
adopted the quotations of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman. But he wished 
to state why he objected to the Bill then 
before the House. He had listened to 
the exposition of the Bill by the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Evelyn Ashley), who, it ap- 
peared to him, seemed to have the 
impression that the merchant seaman 
was a foolish and reckless man, incapable 
of taking care of himself in any respect ; 
that he was attacked by enemies existing 
in every port, and that it was absolutely 
necessary by legislation to protect him 
from the earliest moment of his career. 
There was a clause in the Bill, which 
had for its object to strike at the custom 
of granting advance notes. He knew 
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of no more rational and straightforward 
form of contract than that of advance 
notes. The seaman, perhaps, came from 
a Southern voyage and shipped on board 
a vessel for a port in North America, 
and, in consequence, required warm 
clothing. Being hard up, he required 
an advance of money for that purpose, 
to obtain which the captain drew upon 
the owner at three days after sailing 
for the sum agreed upon, provided 
the seaman sailed in the vessel. ‘That, 
of course, was a most necessary proviso, 
because, as he had already explained, a 
seaman could not be attached by civil 
process and the advance be otherwise 
lost. Tis hon. Friend (Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley) wished to persuade the House 
that this advance was obtained in every 
instance for improper purposes; that it 
went into the hands of people who cashed 
it at an enormous discount, and reaped 
a large benefit in consequence. But he 
(Mr. Norwood) had had experience of 
the working of the system of advance 
notes, having paid them by thousands, 
and his experience was that, as a rule, 
they were presented by the relatives of 
seamen. He protested against the de- 
scription of the sailor which had been 
given by the hon. Gentleman, who, he 
believed, had been misled by the course 
of procedure which existed in one or two 
ports. He (Mr. Norwood) believed that 
in Liverpool the crimp was to be found, 
and also in Cardiff toa large extent, and 
in London to a lesser extent; but in the 
port which he represented and the North 
of England generally and Belfast, they 
did not know what a crimp was. He 
held that advance notes were a system of 
accommodation to the seaman, and one 
of the simplest documents possible, and 
he protested against that attempt to 
make seamen in one or two ports in the 
Kingdom moral and provident by.an Act 
of Parliament interfering with the free- 
dom of contract. He did not mean to 
say that the question of advance notes 
was a vital matter to the shipowner ; 
but it was a very important matter to the 
seaman, who frequently had need of an 
advance of money, and he could as- 
sure the House that the regulations of 
that Bill would be very easily evaded. 
But there was a particular difficulty 
which would result from the doing away 
with this simple form of advance, and 
which would infallibly bring into action 





a most objectionable system—namely, 
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“that the captains of our ships would be- 
come sliopkeepers. They would ‘say to 
a seaman—‘“ I cannot give you money ; 
but I have everything you want on 
board, and if you come there T will fit 
you out.” The captain would then 
charge an enormous price for an ex- 
tremely inferior article, and at the end 
of the voyage a long bill would be pre- 
sented to the seaman by the master of 
the ship. He had, on several occasions, 
investigated matters of that kind; cases 
where a seaman had died in a foreign 
port, and in which, instead of his re'a- 
tives getting the wages due to him, 
they had a long bill presented to them 
by the captain, and received little or 
nothing in the shape of hard cash. 
Again, favouritism would be shown to 
the seaman who had most transactions 
of the kind. If the Bill were carried 
in its present form, he thought the 
Board of Trade would be doing away 
with an ordinary sensible contract, 
which, in nine cases out of ten, resulted 
in good to the seaman, and would, 
thereby, expose him to be plundered 
by the captain of the vessel. He pro- 
tested against these continual en- 
deavours on the part of the Board of 
Trade to interfere with the details of 
trade which had recommended them- 
selves to the requirements of the times, 
and which attempts were generally 
unsatisfactory, always irritating, and 
rarely attained the object desired. He 
was rather alarmed at the policy which 
seemed likely to be pursued by hon. 
Gentlemen on the Front Bench, who had 
already brought forward more than one 
Bill which attacked the interests of 
Merchant Shipping and he began to 
tremble for the future, after the bar- 
gain that had passed between the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Derby and Mr. Plimsoll, 
who had said he could do more for 
the seamen by resigning his seat, than 
by retaining it, because the Govern- 
ment had it in their power to do more 
in one year than he could in 20 in 
carrying his peculiar crotchets. He had 
notseen that apparentcontract repudiated 
in the speeches of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, who had expressed 
his strong sympathy on all occasions 
with the sailor. THe did not object to 
that, because he would not allow anyone 
to assert in that House that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had a higher 
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or truer interest in the sailor thamhe (Mr, 
Norwood) had. Buthe must sav he enter- 
tained a fear that the trading interésts‘6f 
the country were going to be harassed 
by the present Government, and he pra- 
tested at the outset against the principle 
of interfering with the details of trade, 
He held that the less they interfered 
with those subjects the better. Tle ad- 
yised the 1ight hon. Gentleman ‘the 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Cnamberlain) to follow the example of 
his Colleague the senior Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Bright), whose’ prin- 
ciple was to meddle and interfere as 
little as possible with the details of 
trade. In conclusion, he wished to say 
that he opposed the Bill, as the first ofa 
series of Bills which he feared were to 
be directed against the freedom of trado 
and contract; and he would say to hon. 
Members who had recently taken ‘their 
seats in that House for the first time, 
that there was no true Liberalism, but 
a false and bastard Liberalism, in en- 
deavouring to restrict personal freedom, 
and regulate trade by Act of Pariiament. 
It was as false a principle as the attempt 
to prevent a man from taking a glass 
of beer by Act of Parliament, because 
the practice was occasionally carried to 
excess, and he certainly objected to mea- 
sures like the present Lill which inter- 
fered with an innocent form of contract, 
simply because humanitarians, unin- 
formed of the facts of the case, had got 
the idea that some bad use was made of 
it, in some few instances, and that, there- 
fore, you were to abolish it in other parts 
of the Kingdom where it did very good 
work, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he was 

repared to accept the advice of the hon. 
Monber for Hull (Mr. Norwood), that 
he should follow in’ the ‘steps of the 
senior Member for the borougli which 
he had the honour of representing ; but 
he would remind his hon. Friend that 
his objections to the Bill appeared to be 
grounded rather upon a fear of what the 
Government might do, than upon any- 
thing they had done up to the present 
time. It was, in short, a speech directed 
against the possible intentions of the 
Government, and which could hardly 
apply to the moderate little measure 
which they had brought before the 
House. He ventured to point out that 
the Bill and the ‘debate had raised two 
issues. ‘They had to ask themselves, 12 
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the first place, whether the object..they 
had in view. was expedient? and, in the 
‘second place; whether that object could 
be attained by the method proposed ? 
He should have said, but for the speech 
just delivered by. the hon. Member for 
Hull, that there was a pretty strong 
agreement among men of various 
Parties to put an end to that abominable 
system of advance notes. It was not 
one Commission, or one body only, 
which had reported against that system. 
There was, in 1873, a most important 
Commission presided over by the Duke 
of Somerset, who was not the sort of 
man to lose sight of practical considera- 
tions from any desire of ‘‘ grandmotherly 
legislation.”” That Commission came to 
the unanimous conclusion that the system 
of advance notes ought to be abolished, 
and the statements contained in their 
Report were so strong and concise that 
he would venture to read an extract, 
which ran as follows :— 

“The evidence before us leads us to the con- 
clusion that the system of advance notes is one 
great obstacle to the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of merchant seamen. All the witnesses 
whom we have examined admit that the system 
is most pernicious, but it is defended on the 
ground that without this advance the sailor 
could not pay for his lodging on shore or pro- 
cure the clothes requisite for him when he joins 
aship. In practice it seems that the advance 
note is handed over to the lodging-house keeper, 
not usually in exchange for cash, but in dis- 
charge of debts which the sailor has been in- 
duced to incur. After careful considera- 
tion of the numerous evils attending this mode 
of pre-payment we recommend that advance 
notes should be declared illegal We feel, 
however, convinced that unless this mischievous 
mode of payment be discontinued, the seamen 
will never be raised from their servile depend- 
ence on crimps and taught to rely on their own 
industry and intelligence.” 


That was a state of things very different 
from what appeared to exist in the town 
of Hull, as described by the hon, Mem- 
ber who had just spoken. Again, in 
1878, a Committee of that House had 
been appointed to consider a Bill 
affecting the condition of merchant sea- 
men, and before that Committee a 
good deal of evidence upon the subject 
of advance notes had been given. He 


found that Mr. Williamson, a_ large 
shipowner of Liverpool, gave evidence 
to this effect. Speaking not only for him- 
self, but also as the representative of 
shipowners in Liverpool, he said the 
association of the latter at. that port 
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vance. notes ; discontinued _ and ,, made 
positively illegal,-and he added that at 
the largest. meeting of shipowners held 
in the town it was resolved that the 
notes ought to be rendered illegal, and 
that their abolition would only cause 
temporary inconvenience, while it would 
tend to make the reckless and dissipated 
seamen more provident and keep him 
out of the hands of crimps. Again, at 
the meeting of the central. committee of 
the united hody of shipowners, held in 
London in 1876, a resolution was passed 
that they would offer no opposition to 
the abolition of advance notes. He 
could also farther quote from the eyvi- 
dence of many other witnesses, all of 
whom were unanimous that advance 
notes were the primary cause of the de- 
moralization of the British seaman. As 
a result of these recommendations, the 
Government had introduced a clause 
into the present Bill for rendering ad- 
vance notes absolutely illegal. The hon. 
Member for Hull, however, had declared 
the advance note to be the purest and 
most innocent.of documents, He noticed 
the objections raised to this Bill came 
chiefly from Hull, where the evils de- 
scribed did not seem to exist to the same 
extent as in some other ports; but he 
did not think that the shipowners of 
Hull interfered for the purpose of stand- 
ing in the way of what was admitted to 
be an immense improvement in all other 
parts of the country. The. evidence 
from Hull went to show that a seaman, 
when about to join his ship, was gene- 
rally destitute and required clothes, 

which he could not get without this ad- 
vance note, and that if he must have an 
advance of money, that was the best way 
to give it. But it had been put before 
the Committee by many witnesses that 
whatever the object of obtaining the 
note might be, the sailor did not obtain 
clothes in exchange for it. Mr. Tully 

himself admitted in cross-examination, 

‘either that the sailor got nothing at 

all, or only the most miserable slops.” 

Another witness said that ‘‘ the money 

did not go in clothes or necessities, but 

that it was spent in debauchery.” It 

was also admitted that the least rate of 
discount charged upon these notes was 10 

per cent, and seyeral witnesses, stated 

that it went as high as 60 or 70 percent ; 

while one gentleman, an outfitter, stated 

that he charged 74 per cent discount, 





Was anxious to have the system of ad- 
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note to be taken out in clothes—a trans- 
action the unfairness of which the House 
would readily understand. ‘There could 
Le no doubt that, by means cf these 
advaiice notes, the crimps did cheat the 
sailor in a most abominable way. THe 
confessed that he was unable to see why 
the fitting-out of the sailor could not 
be better secured by an advance in cash 
made by the shipowner or master at the 
time the man joined the ship; indeed, 
he was convinced that the difficulty 
could be surmounted in some way or 
other. It had been objected that the 
abolition of advance notes would lead to 
the masters of vessels becoming pur- 
veyors of-clothes. But that was the 
case at the present time, when almost 
every master of a ship had a slop-chest, 
from which the sailors got what they 
Tequired in the way of clothes. With 
regard to the argument about freedom 
of contract, in connection with which 
hew Members of the House had been 
invited to preserve the pristine purity of 
their political economy, he (Mr. Cham- 
berlain) thought it could not be main- 
tained in face of the fact that freedom 
of contract had already been interfered 
with by the Legislature when the interest 
of any particular class seemed to demand 
it. It had been held that a bill of 
exchange was tpso facto invalid where 
no material consideration was given. 
Again, freedom of contract had been 
interfered with when it was refused 
to railway companies to contract 
themselves out of liabilities to their 
passengers. That was also notably the 
case with the truck system which 
formerly existed in the mining districts 
and which had been abolished. The hon. 
Member for Hull appeared to be afraid 
that the Government was entering upon 
a course of interference with the trade of 
the country; but, with regard to this 
articular measure, he (Mr. Chamber- 
ain) pointed out that it was a legacy 
which had been received from their Pre- 
décessors, and the clause which they 
asked the House to accept would have 
been brought forward by the late Go- 
vernment, so that he felt tolerably 
assured of the support of hon. Gentle- 
men on the opposite side of the House. 
With regard to the Amendment pro- 
posed by the hon. and learned Member 
tor Chatham (Mr. Gorst),-he was of 
opinion that, after the alteration which 
it had undergone, it was totally irrele- 


Hr. Chamberlain 
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vant and could not be moved on the pres 
sent Bill. The exceptional law to which 
the Amendment referred ought and 
should be considered, and caly next 
Session, although he could not pledge 
himself to accept the words on the Paper, 
a Bill should be introduced for dealing 
with the whole subject. Ile ventured 
to think that the law in its present cons 
dition could not be defended. Some re- 
marks had been made in the course of 
the present debate as to the language 
employed on this subject by his right 
hon. and Jearned Friend the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department ona 
previous occasion. He (Mr. Chamber. 
lain) did not know why it should be 
suggested that his right lon and learned 
Friend was inclined at that moment in 
any way to go back from what he had 
said, aud he ventured to assure the lion, 
and learned Member for Chatham that 
his right hon. and learned Friend would 
adhere to every word which he had 
uttered in reference to this matter, and 
that the Government hoped to carry out 
in Office the principles that they had ex- 
pressed in Opposition. The hon and 
learned Gentleman said he hoped that 
miglit be the case, but that he had been 
waiting in hope. Well, he had not been 
waiting long. The Government had not 
been in Office many weeks, and did ho 
expect that all the pledges they had 
given could be at once fulfilled? Now, 
in order that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman might make lis Amendment 
relevant to the scope and purpose of the 
Bill, it was absolutely necessary that he 
should retain the second portion of it, 
which was to this effect—‘‘ That such 
repeal would render unnecessary the ex- 
ceptional legislation to restrict the power 
of seamen to make contracts.”” Ile (Mr. 
Chamberlain) held that it was entirely 
in contradiction to the evidence given 
before the Select Committee of which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was 4 
Member. He found that the witnesses 
all agreed that even if the power of 
imprisonment possessed by employers 
were taken away, the crimp would still 
find occupation amongst the seamen. 
They would probably require even 
higher interest than at present; and 
what the condition of seamen would be 
reduced tu under those circumstances, 
seeing that €0 or 70 per cent was re 
guired now, he left the House to imagine. 
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was, that the-crimp would still advance 
money and trust to getting the seaman 
drunk and then getting him on board 
ship. Under those circumstances he 
thought the House might fairly allow the 
Government to make this preliminary 
improvement, and leave them the time 
they asked the House to give for the con- 
sideration-of a greater and more compli- 
cated subject, with the certainty that in 
the course of the next Session they 
would propose some measure to deal with 
it.. He would add that the subject of 
discipline and the punishment and 
penalties for breaches of contract was a 
matter of exceeding difficulty. It had 
heen carefully considered before the 
Committee in 1875; but the Bill which 
was proposed to deal with it, and which 
hal the support of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, still left the anomaly very 
much where it was before, and would 
practically have created a new offence 
under the namo of fraud. It would 
have constituted the offence of receiving 
these alvance notes and not afterwards 
joining the ship, and for that offence it 
would have inflicted the penalty of six 
weeks’ imprisonment. 

Mr. GORST said, he had never sup- 
ported any proposal of that kind; it was 
a proposal made by the Committee, but 
had not received his support. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he could 
only say that was the schemo pro- 
pounded. 

Mr. GORST said, that he had ob- 
jected to the Bill that had been proposed 
by the Board of Trade. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he was 
sorry for having misrepresented the 
views of the hon, and learned. Gentle- 
man upon that subject, and, of course, 
he dropped that matter as far as he was 
concerued; but it remained the fact, 
that the late Government did propose to 
deal with the matter in a way which 
was thoroughly unsatisfactory. The 
noble Lord the Member for Liverpool 
(Viscount Sandon) had also introduced 
a Bill proposing to deal with the 
same subject; but that, again, would 
leave the law in an exceptional and 
anomalous position. It was, of course, 


not possible, in that short Session, 
to deal with such a matter; and he 
hoped he might contidently ask the 
House to accept the great good which 
was now offered the seamen, in the hope 
that it would not only greatly ameliorate 
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his condition, elevate his. character, and 
teach him thrift and, providence, but 
also that it would be, at all events, one 
step towards the abolition of that excep- 
tional and anomalous legislatiun which 
they must all deplore, 

Mr. SPEAKER: My attention has 
been called to the form of the Amend- 
ment moved by the lon. and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst), and 
it appears to me that the Amendment is 
not strictly relevant to the subject of 
the Bill; and cannot, therefore, be 


ut. 
“ Mr. GORST said, he did not know 
whether he might now. put the Amend- 
ment in the form in which he gave 
Notice of it, for the purpose of . en- 
abling the House to continue the dis- 
cussion ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: That can only be 
done by the leave of the. House. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, at that hour of 
the night he would not attempt to follow 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade through his 
various remarks on the subject of ad- 
vance notes. All he would say was, that 
although he believed every man _ ac- 
quainted with the subject was fully of 
opinion that the worst possible conse- 
quences arose from the system of advance 
notes, they had it from the highest au- 
thority that it was almost impossible to 
do away with them. He must express 
his regret at the answer of the President 
of the Board of Trade to his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Chatham 
(Mr, Gorst), because it appeared to him 
that the right hon. Gentleman had vir- 
tually undertaken on the part of the 
Government to adopt. his Motion. Now, 
he thought that would be a source of 
great regret toalmost,everyone who had 
carefully considered the question. _His 
hon. and learned Friend had told them 
that the laws relating to seamen which 
gave the power of arrest without warrant 
were exceptional; but he entirely ignored 
the fact that the whole case of the sea- 
man was exceptional, and that there 
was no affinity whatever between the 
position of the labourer and the position 
of the seaman: The labourer was always 
forthcoming in the event of his. being 
guilty of a breach of contract; but the 
seaman, under those circumstances, was 
not to be found, and therefore the idea 
of taking out a warrant trying to take 
up a man who had no home and no local 














residence was an impossibility which, 
he thought, could hardly have suggested 
itself to the mind of his hon. and learned 
Friend. But he (Mr. Bentinck) further 
asserted that the law, as it then stood, 
wasthe best law which could be made 
for the seaman himself; because, what 
happened? ‘The seaman, having signed 
articles, got into bad company, became 
the worse for liquor, and was not forth- 
coming when he ought to join his ship. 
Surely, then, the best thing that could 
happen to that man, was to hand him on 
board directly anyone could get hold of 
him. He thought anyone who was able 
to take a practical view of the question 
would endorse his view of it; and, with- 
out going any farther into the subject, 
he hoped they should not hear from the 
Government a repetition of the assur- 
ance which just fell from the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, that 
he was prepared to endorse the views 
of his hon. and learned Friend (Mr, 
Gorst) on the abolition of the.right of 
arrest. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON said, he asked 
the indulgence of the House, as a new 
Member, while he made a few remarks 
on a subject with which he, as a ship- 
owner, had some acquaintance. He had 
considered this important though short 
Bill, and could estimate to some extent 
the evils it proposed to deal with and the 
remedies which it offered. The pro- 
visions were short, and mainly two. 
The hon. Member for Hull (Mr. Norwood) 
had waxed eloquent on what appeared 
to him to be the lesser of the two evils 
which the Bill proposed to remedy. The 
major difficulty was, he (Mr. Williamson) 
thought, the fact that so many men got 
the rating A.B. without having under- 
gone the proper training to qualify them- 
selves for that description. That, in his 
opinion, was one of the greatest evils 
that the Mercantile Marine of their coun- 
try suffered from. The next evil was 
undoubtedly the demoralization caused 
by the crimp system, and by the desertion 
of seamen abroad. In supporting the 
Bill, which he did most heartily, he did 
so chiefly because of the provisions re- 
lating to the training of seamen. It 
would be within the recollection of hon. 
Members, especially those connected 
with the shipping interest, that in 1854 
the compulsory apprenticeship system 
ceased, and that because of theutilitarian, 


but perhaps not very patriotic, senti- 


Mr. Bentinck 
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ments which then pervaded the shipping 
interest of the country, Parliament failed 
to substitute any measure of training 
and preparation to take the place of the 
apprenticeship system. Now, that state 
of things was sought to be remedied by 
Clause 5 of the Bill, which provided 
that seamen should not be entitled to 
the rating of A.B. unless they had served 
for four years. They all knew that at 
the present untrained men, perfectly un- 
skilled in seamanship, were put on board 
vessels, and after one or two voyages 
got the rating of A.B. from careless 
captains, on one pretence or another, 
and possibly by forged certificates. They 
knew that a very large proportion of the 
men in their Mercantile Marine were un- 
trained seamen, and that the largest 
proportion of their best trained seamen 
were Scandinavians, That was a grave 
evil, which this provision of the Bill 
would thoroughly remedy. He need 
not enter into the second branch of the 
subject, which had been exhaustively 
dealt with by previous speakers ; but it 
was a fact that when men had a very 
small balance of wages due to them 
they were more ready to desert their 
ships, than if they had to receive four or 
five months’ wages which would have 
been forfeited by desertion. When men 
on arrival at a foreign port knew that 
they had very little money to draw they 
were easily persuaded by crimps to leave 
their vessels in search of higher wages, 
and consequently great harm resulted 
from the present system. He thought 
that the experiment of stopping the ad- 
vance note might well be tried, though 
he regarded it as the least important 
part of the Bill. Something had been 
said about ‘‘ grandmotherly legislation,” 
and about the infringement of freedom 
of contract ; but he would point out that 
Governments in all times and ages had 
interfered with the habits and arrange- 
ments of the people, and Mr. Leckie 
said, with regard to legislation on the 
drink traffic, that— 


‘Those measures formed a striking example 
of the manner in which legislation, if not over- 
strained or ill-timed, could improve the morals 
of the people.” 


He hoped no effort would be made to 
prevent the speedy passage of that 
tneasure through the House, and that 
it would not be delayed by being re- 


ferred to a Select Committee. 
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Mr. MACDONALD _§said,: he: would 
take that opportunity of saying that, so 
far from the Bill before the House being 
likely to damage the Government in the 
eyes of the country it would, in his 
opinion, have the contrary effect. No 
oue more than he admired the heroie 
conduct of the late Member for Derby 
(Mr. Plimsoll) in his work for the eman- 
cipation of the British seaman; but he 
looked upon the provisions of that Bill as 
likely to produce far greater results of a 
moral kind in the interests of the sea- 
man than any other that had been put 
forward by him. Besides the evidence 
referred to by the President of the Board 
of ‘rade, evidence had been given that 
the advance note jad not been used for 
the welfare or interest of seamen, but in 
giving, in some cases, 80 per cent interest, 
for the purpose of gratifying the very 
grossest passions. But they had heard 
fron the hon. Member for Hull (Mr. 
Norwood) that he did not wish for any 
“grandmotherly legislation’ in regard 
to those matters; but, on the other 
hand, he (Myr. Macdonald) trusted that, 
once for all, they should get rid of any 
grandfatherly care with respect to ad- 
vance notes, that had been the means of 
steeping the seaman in the lowest pos- 
sible condition which could be conceived. 
There had been a time when, in every 
mining district in England, there was a 
track-shop, which stood in the same re- 
lation to the miner as the advance note 
stood in relation to the seaman. The 
same objections had been raised against 
the abolition of the truck system as were 
now urged against the abolition of ad- 
vance notes. It was said the miner could 
not live without a truck-shop ; they were 
bound to supply his wants; they were 
bound to minister to him, because he was 
an unfortuuate creature and could not 
take care of himself. But the moment 
the truck system ceased thrift and pro- 
vidence began among their mining popu- 
lation, aud in those districts where the 
truck-shop was formerly to. be found 
they had in its place co-operative stores. 
He thanked the Government for bring- 
ing in the Bill, and trusted they would 
take care to proceed with it promptly, 
and not be misled by wheedling on 
the one hand, nor “‘ grandfatherly”’ care 
of advance notes on the other, in their 
endeavour to raise the seaman to the 
pean which he ought long ago to 

ve occupied.. His present position 
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was a scandal on their boasted civiliza- 
tion. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he wished 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade the course he proposed to pursue 
with regard to the Bill which stood next 
to that now under consideration? His 
noble Friend (Viscount Sandon) had in- 
troduced a Bill almost identical with 
that now proposed, with the addition of 
two clauses, about which they did not 
then ask any opinion. He suggested 
that the Bill of his noble Friend should 
be read a second time, and then that the 
opinion of the Government and the 
House should be taken on the two 
clauses. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, they cer- 
tainly did not intend to take the Com- 
mittee that week. He thought that the 
two clauses referred to should be moved 
in Committee as an addition to the Bill. 

Mr. BURT said, he should like to join 
in. expressing his satisfaction that the 
Government had taken an early oppor- 
tunity of introducing this measure, with 
which he entirely agreed; aud as a 
Member of the Commi'tee of 1878, he 
could testify that whatever differences 
of opinion there might have been on the 
part of witnesses on other poiuts, the 
almost unanimous opinion on the part 
of shipowners, captains, and others was 
against the advance note system. He 
would remind the hon. Member for Hull 
(Mr. Norwood), in reference to one of 
his remarks, that if seamen possessed 
votes they would very seldom have op- 
portunities of using them, and that had 
their condition been of a different kind 
the inequality complained of would havo 
been removed before that time. 


Original Question put, and agreed to, 


Bill read a socond time, and committed 
for Monday next. P 





LAND DRAINAGE PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(FRODsSHAM, &C.) BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Arrnuur Peet, Bill to 
confirm a Provisional Order under “‘the Land 
Drainage Act, 1861,” relating to Frodsham and 
Helsby Improvements, situated in the parish of 
Frodsham, in the county of Chester, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Artuur Peer and Secre- 
tary Sir Wittiam Harcourt. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock. . 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 2nd June, 1880. 


MINUTES.] — Setect Commirrer — Ancient 
Monuments, negatived. 

Puntic Britis — Ordered — First Reading—Su- 
preme Court of Judicature (District Courts) * 
{202}; Highways (Horse Rate) * [203]; Em- 
ployers and Workmen Act (1875) (Extension 
to Seamen) * [204]; Relief of Distress (Ire- 
land) Act (1880) Amendment * [205]; Bank- 
ruptcy * [206]. 

First Reading—Land Drainage Provisional Or- 
der (Frodsham, &c.) * [207]. 

Second Reading—Hours of Polling (Boroughs) 
[134]; Valuation of Land [143], negatived. 


Ssveral Members took and subscribed 
the Oath. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS— 
ATHLONE BOROUGH ELECTION PETITION. 


Mr. Sreaxer informed the House, that he had 
received from Mr. Baron Fitzgerald and Mr. 
Justice Barry, two of the Judges selected, in 
pursuance of the Parliamentarv Elections Act, 
1868, for the trial of Election Petitions, a Cer- 
tificate and Report relating to the Election for 
the Borough of Athlone. 


And the same was read, as followeth :— 
The Parliamentary Elections Acts. 


Election for the Borough of Athlone, hulden on 
the 3rd day of April 1880. 

The matter of a Petition relating to the 
above-named Election, wherein Edward Sheil 
is Petitioner and Sir John Ennis, baronet, is 
Respondent, was tried before us at Athlone on 
the 27th, 28th, 29th, and 31st days of May 1880, 
and at the conclusion of the trial on the last- 
mentioned dav we determined, and do hereby 
certifv to the Right honourable the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, that the said Sir John 
Ennis, the Member whose Election and Return 
was complained of, was duly elected and re- 
turned as Member to serve for the said Borough 
of Athlone. 

Further we report that no corrupt practice 
was proved to have been committed by or with 
the knowledge and consent of either of the 
Candidates at said Election, and that we have 
no reason to believe that corrupt practices ex- 
tensively prevailed at the Election to which the 
Petition relates. 

Dated this 1st day of June, 1880. 

J. D. FirzGeratn, Baron of the 
Exchequer Division of Her Ma- 
jesty’s High Court of Justice in 
Jreland, 

C. R. Barry, Justice of the Queen’s 
Bench Division of Her Majesty's 
High Court of Justice inTreland, 

Judges for the time being on 
the rota for the trial of Elec- 
tion Vetitions in Ireland. 

And the said Certificate and Report were 
ordered to be entered in the Journals of this 
House. 
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HOURS OF POLLING (BOROUGHS) 
BILL—[Bitz 134.] 


(Mr, Ashton Dilke, Dr. Cameron, Major Nolan, 
Mr. Henry Samuelson; Mr. Firth, Mr. Barran,) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. ASHTON DILKE, in rising to 
move that the Bill be now read a second 
time, said, he must apologize to the 
House for having been so successful in 
the ballot that he was compelled to oceupy 
the attention of the House on the first 
Wednesday set apart for the considera- 
tion of private Members’ Bills. The Bill 
which he now ventured to introduce to 
the House for the extension of the hours 
of polling had been rejected by only a 
small majority in the last Parliament, 
and there was very little doubt that the 
principle of the Bill was one which was 
generally acceptable. That principle 
had already been applied to the Metro- 
polis. In the bye election in Southwark, 
what struck him most was that the rate 
of polling was much equalized during 
the day, though the number of persons 
polled was not greatly increased, a fact 
that might be accounted for by the cir- 
cumstances of the election. But com- 
paring the General Election of 1850 
with that of 1874, as far as the Metro- 
politan boroughs were concerned, there 
was an increase of 8 per cent in the 
numbers polled in the late election. He 
did not think this increase was attribut- 
able to greater excitement having pre- 
vailed, as it was smallest in the City, 
Westminster, and Chelsea, where thie 
election was carried on with vigour, not 
to say acrimony, and was largest in the 
boroughs where the artizan population 
predominated. There was no doubt that 
in a very large proportion of the con- 
stituencies the bulk of the voters con- 
sisted of the artizan class, who, to a 
great extent, were virtually excluded by 
the present system from the exercise of 
the right of the franchise. He believed 
the feeling on the question of the pas- 
sage of this Bill was stronger than the 
feeling on almost any other subject of 
domestic legislation, for it was felt that 
the present system involved several 
hardships. It was held to be very un- 





fair that a man should be either de- 
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prived of the right of voting at all, or| ployés, more pressed in the. discharge of 


forced, ‘in order to exercise that right, 
to ask as a favour from his employer 
that which he believed ought to be con- 
ceded asa right. He could not under- 
stand that there could be any opposi- 
tion to the measure from that side of 
the House, because it was a theory held 
by the more advaneed Members of the 
Liberal Party that the franchise was not 
so much a trust as a right, and in de- 
barring a man ‘from the exercise of that 
tight he believed they would: be com- 
mitting a wrong. If there was any dif- 
ference between the classes of voters 
found in the North and in the South of 
England, it was this—that in the North 
there was a high tone of independence 
among the artizans and dwellers in 
towns generally, and large numbers of 
men, whom the employers would be per- 
fectly willing and pleased to give a 
day’s holiday to for the purpose of en- 
abling them to record their votes, de- 
liberately preferred to incur the loss of 
a day’s wages rather than ask as a 
favour that which they considered they 
should have asa right, and which, there- 
fore, they would be more or less de- 
graded in. begging as a boon. The 
House would probably agree with him 
in thinking that the fact that at the 
1874 elections the clergymen and pub- 
licans took a very deep interest in those 
elections, and in 1880 took a much 
smaller interest, must have greatly out- 
weighed the extra interest felt in foreign 
policy on the last occasion. It had been 
said that the question of the extension 
of the hours of polling solved itself, be- 
cause in large communities a holiday 
was general on election days. It was 
doubtless true that in many constituen- 
cies this practice had grown up; but 
this point applied in a special way to 
some half-dozen boroughs which were 
peculiarly circumstanced. Thus, in the 
case of Newcastle and Gateshead, all 
the Newcastle voters seemed to live in 
Gateshead, and all the Gateshead voters 
in Newcastle, and the same thing largely 
prevailed in the cases of Manchester 
and Salford. In such double boroughs, 
unless they had the elections on the 
same day in each, a general holiday was 
of no use. But this was not a question 
purely of factories and workshops, be- 
cause there were large numbers of work- 
men who could not afford a holiday, and 
who were, as in the case. of railway em- 








| their duties on holidays than on ordi- 


nary days, Further, unless, public- 
houses should be closed on the polling 
day, drunkenness was increased by a 
general holiday, as men had nothing to 
do all day after polling. The chief and 
almost the only objection raised to the 
Bill last year was that the experiment 
had not been tried; but now it had 
been, there having been a General 
Election, and it was found that there 
was no rioting or disturbance in conse- 
quence of the later hours of polling. 
Where riots had taken place was at 
places in counties, and amongst people 
who had not votes, but who he hoped 
would have before long. He thought 
that any temptation now existing to 
riot or create disturbance would be re- 
moved if the hours of polling were ex- 
tended. With regard to expenditure, 
he thought that under the Bill it would 
be decreased and not increased. There 
might be a slight increase of expense 
for polling clerks ; but this disadvantage 
would be well counterbalanced by the 
diminution in the number of polling 
booths and in the number of cabs re- 
quired. At present there was a rush in 
the middle of the day, and more cabs 
and polling booths were required on 
that account. They were told that this 
was a retrograde step, and that the 
hours of polling were reduced by the 
Reform Act of 1+32; but they must now 
look at the question by the light of the 
Reform Act of 1867. <A strong feeling 
existed among labourers and artizans 
that the vote granted by that Bill was 
of little use—first, because of the diffi- 
culty of being placed upon the Register, 
and, in the second place, because of the 
impossibility of recording their votes in 
suitable hours. His Bill also applied to 
elections to school boards and municipal 
offices. In these elections, which -were 
of frequent occurrence, the change was 
even more needed than in Parliamentary 
elections, for people would take greater 
trouble to record their votes in a Parlia- 
mentary election than in a municipal 
contest. It was considered by many hon. 
Members on both sides that the measure 
was not required; but, perhaps, the 
Home Secretary would state ‘is ex- 
perience in regard to the boroughs which 
he had represented. He had been asked 
why he had not scheduled certain 
boroughs to which the Bill should 
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apply, -but there was a difficulty in| 


making out a Schedule ; and it had been 
siiggested that the question whether the 
Bill should apply to a borough should 
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Stewart) could not gather very-much; of 
what had been called the principle~ 
whether it was the extension of the 
hours of polling up to 8 o’clock all over 


be left to the vote of the municipal; the Kingdom, or whether that every 
authority, but that would be very ob-| man who had a vote ought to have an 


jectionable for many reasons. 
not think that the hours of polling 


He did! 


opportunity of voting. Ifthe latter were 
the case, he was quite at one with tho 


should be extended in boroughs of a! hon. Momber in thinking that every 


certain population only, because there 
were large boroughs in the South in 
which the extension was not required, 
and small boroughs in the North, with 
a large proportionate population, in 
which it was needed. But he was willing 
to accept a reasonable compromise, such 
as that there should be a primd facie 
case against boroughs of less than a 
specified population, but that this should 
be reversible on the petition of the 
borough or the vote of the municipal 
authority. In conclusion, he wished to 
say that Parliament had no right to 
make an artizan’s vote depend on the 
goodwill of the master, and he did not 
think that they ought to call upon any 
master to stop his works and lose money 
in order that his workmen might record 
their votes, when the present state of 
things might so easily be altered in the 
manner proposed by his Bill. The ex- 
periment of extending the hours of 
polling had been tried on the corpus vile 
of London. He now asked the House 
to endorse his measure, even though.it 
should not have a probability of passing 
into law this Session, in order to lay 
down a principle in view of a Reform 
Bill being brought in in the course of 
tivo or three years by the Government. 
He begged to move the second reading 
of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —({ Mfr. Ashton Dilke.) 


Mr. MARK STEWART said, he rose 
to move that the Bill be read a second 
time that day three months. He thought 
the hon. Member had done himself great 
credit by the way in which he had 
brought the subject forward, and, al- 
though the House might not agree with 
all his conclusions, it would be admitted 
the subject had been treated in a mode- 
rate manner. The hon. Gentleman had 
commenced his speech by saying that he 
was quite sure that all the Members in 
that House would agree with the prin- 
ciple -of the Bill; but he (Mr. Mark 


Hr. Ashton Dilke 





facility should be given, commensurate 
with order and the interests of the pub- 
lic, for the exercise of the. franchise, 
No doubt, a certain degree of: hard- 
ship was to be found here and thero 
among printers, shippers, and Sheftield 
engineers, who ought to exercise the 
franchise. Where such interests were 
interfered with, great care must be 
taken in extending the hours of polling 
merely to satisfy a small number of tho 
constituencies throughout the country, 
The hon. Member had pointed out that 
something like 8 per cent more of tho 
voters in the Metropolitan boroughs 
had gone to the poll in the last Elec- 
tion than during previous Elections ; but 
the hon. Gentleman seemed to forget 
that during the turmoil of a General 
Election there was a much greater de- 
gree of interest and excitement than at 
a bye election, even although the South- 
wark election had been considered of 
great importance. In any General 
Klection, indeed, one would find moro 
votes recorded than in a bye contest, 
He was rather surprised that the hon. 
Member should have introduced this Bill 
on his own authority. He shoulda havo 
thought that the Government would have 
seen tit to introduce it, had it impressed 
with its justice the Members of the 
House to the extent that was alleged, 
especially when there was present that 
day the Home Secretary, who had so 
great experience in such matters. The 
question, indeed, was a very largo one, 
and was not to be debated in a few hours, 
for it invulved considerations apart from 
the mere extension of the hours of 
polling from 4 to 8 o’clock. The hon, 
Member for Newcastle had made no 
allusion to the Select Committee which 
had sat on this question in June, 1878. 
The Report of that Committee was only 
carried by a small majority, for the sub- 
ject was by no means unattended with 
difficulty. They had reported in this 
fashion, and it was of so. much im- 
portance that. he should read their 
words— - 
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“Your Committee are of opinion that’ it 
would be undesirable to extend the hours of 
polling in all Parliamentary and municipal 
elections, irrespective of local requirements, in 
the absence of pressing necessity.” 


The Report further said that they could 
suggest no other remedy than the exten- 
sion of the hours of polling, and yet, as 
was seen, did not adopt this conclusion. 
It was ono thing to talk of principles, but 
it was quite another to carry those prin- 
ciples out. Supposing they agreed that in 
many large constituencies great modifi- 
cations as to the hours of polling were 
necessary, he did not think they were in 
a position to say to any man that such 
ought to be applied to the whole country 
indiscriminately. The question, at the 
same time, did not press for the imme- 
diate solution which the Mover of the 
Motion had seeemed to think. There 
was no urgent necessity for it. Other 
questions of electoral reform had been 
promised by the Government, and this 
question could very well be dealt with in 
connection withit. As tothe experience 
gained in the Metropolitan boroughs on 
the extension of the hours of polling, he 
contended that there was no proof that 
the advantages accruing were commen- 
surate with the disadvantages. Among 
the main objections to the Bill, the first 
was that ofexpense. ‘They all knew how 
great the expenses were candidates had 
to incur in contesting large as well as 
small constituencies. It was all very 
well to say that the additional expense 
would only amount to about a few shill- 
ings; but, to his idea, it would amount 
to many shillings—many hundreds of 
pounds. Take, for instance, the case of 
300 clerks being employed on a polling 
day, as at Leeds. Well, they would not be 
able to count the votes on the same day on 
account of the extended hours, in conse- 
quence of which their pay and expenses 
would run on to the secondday. Again, 
there was the question of lighting, and 
this would be a serious item when an 
election came off in winter. Next would 
come the question of the police, as to 
which body there would be increased 
expense and great inconvenience, not to 
speak of the additional expense for com- 
mittee rooms. There were great risks 
also of irregularities and disorder com- 
mitted under cover of darkness in the 
winter afternoons. As to these men who 
recorded their votes at the last hour, did 
they not suppose that- among~all the 
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furore, a great number of these would be 
attacked, intimidated, and possibly pre- 
vented from recording their votes at all ? 
The excitement, too, which in ordinary 
circumstances would only last a day, 
would be extended over two or three. 
The Chief Constable of Sheffield, and 
other police officials, had come to the 
conclusion that the extension of the 
hours of polling would be attended with 
very disastrous consequences. These 
disturbances, he: asserted, would not be 
so much among the electors as the non- 
electors, for it was that class who really 
perpetrated many of the enormities of 
which they constantly heard at elections. 
Political feeling would be encouraged 
to a marked extent at school board and 
municipal elections. On the whole, he 
would rather trust to the consideration 
and forbearance of employers to accord 
facilities to their people for voting than 
to any measure. In his experience, at 
least, these gentlemen were always 
anxious to give facilities to artizans and 
workmen for voting. The fact was, that 
a polling day was a holiday whether it 
was given or not; and so imbued were 
many men with political feeling or pre- 
judice, that they would leave their work 
in defiance of their employers. The 
Town Clerk of Manchester—Sir Joseph 
Heron—affirmed that there were very 
few in that great constituency who could 
not go to the poll on account of its being 
closed at 4 o’clock. The delegates, 
again, representing something like 140 
municipalities, with one exception, were 
adverse to the proposed extension. He 
quite agreed that it would not do to 
make any legislation on the subject per- 
missive, for nothing cou'd be more dan- 
gerous than to allow local authorities to 
have charge of such matters. It would 
be far better, if Government were re- 
solved to pass some measure, that a 
hard-and-fast line should be drawn. 
He could not see, if the hon. Gentleman 
wished his Bill at once to become law, 
why he had not selected several large 
towns in the Provinces, and there given 
scope to the principle of his Bill. He 
did not, however, wish to see this retro- 
grade step taken, because it was, no 
doubt, a step in the wrong direction ; 
for all our recent legislation had gone 
to shorten elections, and reduce the ex- 
pense and disorder. He believed that 
the machinery of the Ballot had secured 
for the country very quiet elections, and 
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if a new element were to be introduced, 
it would be but to break down the efficacy 
of a system which had been in force for 
eight years. Although he was not an ad- 
vocate of that particular system of voting, 
it was better than riot and confusion. He 
had been rather surprised that the hon. 
Gentleman, as the Member for New- 
castle, had not referred tothe Report ofthe 
Select Committee to which he (Mr. Mark 
Stewart) had alluded, especially with re- 
ference to Newcastle. It was in answer 
to a conimunication made by the Clerk 
of the Committee to the different Mayors 
and Lord Provosts of boroughs, and was 
as follows :— 

‘Tf the hours of polling were extended, the 

officials would have more difficulty in giving 
constant attention during so many continuous 
hours, and there would be some risk of disturb- 
ance.” 
The evidence taken before the Commit- 
tee also showed that the following tuwns 
were opposed to the suggested exten- 
sion:—Blackburn, Bradford, Burnley, 
Exeter, Liverpool, Manchester, New- 
eastle-upon-Tyne, Nottingham,  Ply- 
mouth, Rochdale, Sheffield, Wolver- 
hampton, Wakefield, and Leamington, 
and many others; while out of 22 wit- 
nesses examined before the Committee, 
nearly all came from the large towns— 
namely, 3 from Leeds, 4 from Glasgew, 
4 from Sheffield, 3 from Liverpool, 3 
from Manchester, leaving 5 for populous 
districts. From this, he gathered the 
Committee did not so much regard the 
matter from the view to be taken by the 
small boroughs as the large ones. In 
conclusion, he asked the House whe- 
ther it was prepared to adopt the Bill as 
it now stood, or whether it would give 
further time for consideration, not only 
of the question generally, but of the 
particular results of the operation of 
the Metropolitan Act? There was a 
much larger measure, he understood, in 
contemplation with regard to the assi- 
milation of the county and borough 
franchise, and when the House had that 
question before it, the whole question, 
he thought, could be more opportunely 
considered. He hoped, at least, that 
the Government would not agreo to 
swamp small boroughs and constitu- 
encies with the expense and confusion 
which would accompany the operation of 
this Bill. He begged to move the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. 


Mr. Mark Stewart 
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Amendment proposed, to leave ont 
the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of tho 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day three months.” —( d/r. Mark Stewart.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. T. C. THOMPSON observed, that 
the hon. Member who moved the re- 
jection of the Bill asked what tho 
principle of the Bill was? He would 
tell him what it was. .The principle of 
the Bill might be explained in a very 
few words. It was to give every person 
entitled to a vote the opportunity of ex- 
ercising his privilege without expense 
or inconvenienco to himself. ‘Thero 
were, he maintained, a great many per- 
sons of good character and industrious 
habits who were prevented from exer: 
cising the right conferred upon them by 
the Legislature by the existence of the 
rule which closed the poll at 4 o'clock. 
No doubt, a good many persons would 
be naturally opposed to this Bill, and he 
was quite prepared for opposition from 
a great body of Membersin that House, 
He did not know a more distressing 
sight than candidates on thie election day, 
with all their eloquence expended, and, 
of course, some of them would not care 
to have their labours extended up to a 
late hour in the evening. Some towns, 
such as Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Leeds, were said to be opposed to tho 
Bill; and they opposed it because there 
was no particular reason in their case 
why the hours of polling should be ex- 
tended. But, in that part of the country 
whence he came, avery different state of 
things prevailed. They could not expect 
that in many cases the dinner-hour 
afforded the necessary time in which 
large bodies of electors could go to the 
poll. The fact was, that the objections 
to the measure were small compared 
with the advantages that would ariso 
from it. The polling clerks and others 
connected with the taking of the poll 
might possibly object. But, take the 
ease of the mining population in his own 
and other mining counties; they could 
not afford the time to come and vote. It 
was most important to them, one day’s 
wages, and he felt that they should not 
suffer in the exercise of their rights as 
electors. As to what had been said 
about disorder arising if the hours of 
polling were extended, he appealed to 
hon. Members opposite to say if it was 
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not the non-electors who gathered round 
the polling places? and he was sorry 
that there were so many non-voters in 
the country.| He supported the measure 
jn the interests of the working men, 
who were as well qualified to vote in- 
telligently as any Member of the House. 
As to the allegation of the hon. Member 
for the Wigtown Burghs (Mr. Mark 
Stewart), of a great increase of expense 
being the consequence of the passing of 
this Bill, he thought that there was no 
ground for such an assumption; and 
even if the expenses were to be increased, 
such an objection came badly from a 
Member of the Party that supported the 
Government measure of last year, allow- 
ing the use of cabs and vehicles for the 
conveyance of electors to the polling 
laces. From every point of view the 
Bill was a good one, aud he should vote 
for it even though it enabled no more 
than 10 zealous working men to record 
their votes, 

Mr. DALY said, he had carefully lis- 
tened to the remarks of the hon. Gentle- 
manthe Member forte Wigtown Burghs 
(Mr. Mark Stewart), but had failed to 
eee in them anything which really af- 
fected the principle of the Bill. The 
hon. Gentleman had gone into a great 
many details, and had given numerous 
extracts from meetings of municipal 
boroughs, the experience of the police, 
expenses of lighting—indeed, everything 
but the principle underlying the Bill. 
Por his part, he considered that the hon. 
Gentleman took a rather selfish view of 
the question, since he urged the House 
not to vote on the principle of the mea- 
sure, but rather to be influenced by con- 
siderations affecting themselves. ‘There 
was great force in the observations made 
hy the hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
A. Dilke) with reference to the dis- 
order likely to attend the prolongation 
of hours in the opinion of some hon. 
Members. He had considerable personal 
experience of elections before entering 
the House. He had been engaged in 
two contested elections, and he confi- 
dently asked hon. Gentlemen by whom 
was the disorder complained of caused ? 
Was it not by those persons who were 
not entitled to vote? Representing, as 
he did, the working classes in the City of 
Cork, he said if they trusted them with 
the franchise to enable them to send men 
to represent them in Parliament they 
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opportunity of exercising that franchise. 
He knew from personal observation that 
the lower class of voters regarded the 
power as a sacred trust, and, as a-rule, 
they exercised that power wisely. Look- 
ing at the prospect of the franchise of 
Ireland being assimilated to that of 
England, he remarked that in connee- 
tion with the City of Cork, which he re- 
presented, a number of the persons who 
would be added to the electoral. roll 
would be at a considerable distance from 
the polling station where they would be 
able to record their votes. He fully re- 
eognised tho principle that an oppor- 
tunity should be found by the Legislature 
to enable the elector to give his vote with- 
out sacrificing his day’s wages—the prin- 
ciple that the working man should have 
an opportunity afforded him of giving 
his vote either in his dinner-hour or 
after his day’s work. The Government 
should give the elector an opportunity 
of being independent in the exercise of 
his vote, and this could only be done by 
extending the polling hours, which would 
be altogether more wholesome in its 
operations upon the electors than if they 
were allowed a holiday in which to re- 
cord their votes by their employers. For 
these and other reasons he would sup- 
port the Bill, believing it was a step in 
the right direction. He had always nn- 
derstood that the more responsibility 
that was placed upon a class the better 
they behaved themselves. Speaking 
from his own knowledge of the imme- 
diate surroundings of his own people, 

he knew this measure would be accepted 
as a very great boon to a number of per- 

sons who would probably be enfran- 
chised by the Bill of the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. In England, where there 
were very great industries, very few men 

would have the courage or the hardi- 

hood to dismiss a workman because he 

left his work to record his vote; but in 

Irish cities there were large classes of 
labourers, dependent for employment 

upon public bodies, who would be liable 

to dismissal from the report of the super- 

intendents. In some of those bodies 

there were political tendencies which 

were directly antagonistic to the manner 

in which the humble workmen ought to 

be allowed to exercise his vote. ‘There- 

fore, if they intrusted a man with the 

franchise, he said do not let them make 
its exercise penal, which might be the 





ought to give them an independent 


case if he had to leave his work in con- 
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nection with those public bodies, and 
thus incur the risk of dismissal. He 
considered that the principle enunciated 
by the hon. Member for Newcastle as a 
most valuable one, and he hoped the 
House would pass into law a Bill which 
would be accepted by the working 
classes as a valuable measure, and, if 
extended to Ireland, would be recognized 
as one of the most efficient pieces of 
legislation ever afforded to that country 
for some years past. 

Mr. CAINE said, that, having had 
considerable experience of electioneering 
matters in Liverpvol, he believed the 
Bill would materially assist the working 
men, and would relieve them from the 
corrupt temptation of being offered half 
a-day’s wages for their vote. The pro- 
posed extension of the hours of polling 
would lighten rather than increase the 
cost of elections by rendering the con- 
veyance of voters to the poll to some 
extent unnecessary. It was always 
difficult to induce the workmen to vote 
early ; and in one borough circulars had 
been issued by both parties begging 
the non-artizan voters to abstain from 
going to the poll during the dinner-hour 
of the working men, in order that the 
latter might give their votes. The in- 
convenience of the present system was 
very great, and he cordially welcomed 
the prospect of a change. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he was de- 
sirous of saying a few words in support of 
the Bill, and also on behalf of the small 
towns, all the other speakers in the 
course of the debate on this very im- 
portant. Bill forthe extension of the hours 
of polling having advocated it in the 
interest of the large towns alone. Now, 
he contended that the claims of the 
smal] towns were not less worthy of the 
consideration of the House. In many 
small boroughs, by reason of their being 
small, the electors had to go elsewhere, 
say, to larger towns near them, to obtain 
employment, and they could not during 
the present polling hours go to and from 
their work during the dinner-hour to 
record their votes. He represented a 
group of burghs—the Kilmarnock 
Burghs—where such was the state of 
affairs. That group comprised five 
burghs, one of considerable size, the 
second even, so large, that if in England 
‘it would have had one, if not two, repre- 
sentatives to itself, although, being in 
Scotland, it was allowed only one-fifth 


Mr. Daly 
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of a representative. The others were 
small boroughs. In these many of the 
electors had to go two or three miles 
from the burgh to their daily occupation, 
and it was impossible that those men 
could record their votes to any great 
extent if the hours of polling were not 
altered. He hoped the hon. Member 
who had brought in the Bill would listen 
to no compromise, but would adopt the 
Bill as it stood. 

An hon. Member suggested that if, on 
the day of election, the dinner-time of 
the working men were extended from 
one hour to two they would have an 
opportunity of voting, and the dangers 
which some persons apprehended from 
an extension of the hours of polling into 
darkness would be avoided. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he had heard with great satisfaction the 
speeches made in support of this Bill, 
and especially was he pleased with the 
able speech of the hon. Member for 
Durham (Mr. T. C. Thompson). The 
subject had apparently been exhausted, 
and he would have indicated the views 
of the Government sooner if he had not 
waited to see how much surport would 
be given to the hon. Member for the 
Wigtown Burghs. He had not observed 
anyone rise to support the Amendment 
from the same side of the House as that 
occupied by the hon. Member for the 
Wigtown Burghs (Mr. Mark Stewart)— 
a circumstance which led him to the con- 
clusion that among the Opposition there 
was little sympathy with the view of the 
hon. Member. He was not surprised at 
that, when he remembered what had 
happened last year in the discussion of 
this Bill. The hon. Member for the 
Wigtown Burghs had asked the hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. A. Dilke) 
why he did not quote from the Report 
of the Committee that sat on the ques- 
tion of extending the hours of polling? 
Now, he (Sir William Harcourt) would 
quote from the Report of the Committee 
who sat in 1878. That Report stated 
that— 

“ The artizans had, in many cases, been pre- 
vented from recording their votes, and had been 
put to great inconvenience where they had done 
so. The witnesses were unable to suggest any 
other remedy than to extend the hours of 
polling; and the Committee were satisfied there 
was no other way of meeting the difficulty.” 


Conservative witnesses examined before 
the Committee were of opinion that there 
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was only one way of remedying the évil | return to their hemes until: late in the 
ennplained of, except by extending the | evening. when it was impossible for them 


hours: of polling. -But who was the 
Chairman of that Committee? The 
Chairman was the hon. Baronet the 
Member forNorthumhorland(SirMatthew 
Ridley), then the Under Secretary for 
the Home Department. The Report 
that the Committee issued was altogether 
a peculiar one, as a reference to it would 
show. The Chairman of the Committee 
himself had stated that in many large 
boroughs there was a difficulty for the 
working) man to get to the poll before 
4 o’clock in the afternoon, and he 
showed exhaustively that the only. re- 
medy was the extension of the polling 
hours until 8 o’cloek in the evening. 
This Committee showed—first, that the 
grievance complained of, and which the 
Bill now before the, House was intended 
to remove, «was in existence; and 
secondly, that there was no other means 
of meeting it. The Under Secretary of 
the Home Department then, however, 
pointed out that the Conservatives were 
more determined than the Liberals: in 
getting voters to the poll; but. that, 
however, did not appear to be the view of 
the hon. Member, for the Wigtown 
Burghs.. When he (Sir William: Har- 
court) said that it had. been already 
proved that there was only one way of 
remedying the evil, and, that being so, 
he could not see why there was any 
reason that the Government should not 
support the Bill now before the House. 
Ilaving made this statement, he thought 
he would be only wasting the timié of tlie 
House if he detained them further. 
They must not listen to the usual dila- 
tory plea of ** Let us see how the exter- 
sion of polling hours: will: work /in 
London.”’ Well, of. course they lad 
seen how it had worked in London, and 
ouly very recently, too, in a very satis- 
factory manner. A strange case had 
Leen made out!on behalf of the mining 
interest, and on behalf of persons em- 
ployed upon the river and in other in- 
dustries; but there was one class. of men 
whose position should not. be left out of 
sight—he referred to. those. men who 
were employed upon railways. He had 
had experience himself of the great 
difficulty of getting railway officials to 
vote during the hours at. present the law 
of the land. These men were em- 


ployed, as a rule, from avery early hour 
inthe morning, and they: did not 





to record their votes. ‘Therefore, on be- 
half of the Government, he would give 
his cordial support to the second reading 
of the Bill, subject, lhowever; to such 
modification in Committee as had been 
shadowed forth by the hon. Member for 
Newcastle. 

Mr. GORST remarked, that the ex- 
tension of the hours of polling generally 
excited the same dislike among Conser- 
vatives as was felt by hon. Members on 
the other side for such devices as voting- 
papers, though they would undeniably be 
a convenience to at least asection of each 
constitueucy. However, it was the in- 
terest of both Parties to give every fa- 
cility for the record of the verdict of the 
voters. He thought the opening of the 
pollat 6 o’clock in the morning would 
enable clerks and people similarly em- 
ployed to attend at. the booths and vote ; 
but he did not think it would afford any 
additional facilities to the working classes 
enabling them to do so.. There was:no 
doubt the expenses would be increased ; 
but that was a small matter, as the chief 
expenditure was connected with the pla- 
carding of the walls. and the employ- 
ment of paid canvassers, The keeping 
the poll open to 8 o’colck at night 
would, he was afraid, increase the ex- 
citement, and in small boroughs that 
meant the prolongation of the time for 
bribery, treating, and other irregular- 
ities. The principle of the Bill was.ac- 
ceptable to both sides of the House, but 
its application was open to criticism. 
There was the preliminary objection to 
the Bill that it affected only the bo- 
roughs and left the counties untouched, 
although in their case precisely the same 
arguments might be used. It was, there- 
fure, impossible to regard it as a settle- 
ment of the difficulty, and he hoped that 
it would be taken, if it beeame law, as 
only an instalment of a general reform 
of their electoral system. He advised his 
hon Friend the Member for the Wigtown 
Burghs (Mr. Mark Stewart) to with- 
draw: his: opposition to the Bill. . If, 
however,’ he went to a division, he 
should not be able to vote with him. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he should not 
have risen had it not been for the mis- 
leading extracts which had been given 
from the Report of the Committee by 
the: hon. Member for the» Wigtown 
Burghs (Mr. Mark Stewart). He wished, 
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however, in the first place, to allude to 
the remark of the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) in re- 
ference to the extension of hours for 
counties. He quite agreed with him in 
this view; but it would be remembered 
that that question had never been 
brought before the House. So far as 
the hon. Members whose names were on 
the back of the Bill were concerned, 
they would be, he was sure, delighted 
to extend its provisions in that direction. 
As to his suggestion in regard to the 
poll being opened earlier, he might in- 
form hon. Members opposite that the 
Returning Officer had generally sufficient 
difficulty to get his staff to work at 
8 o'clock. As‘to the objection that ex- 
tended hours would lead to prolon- 
gation of treating and scenes of drunken- 
ness, he could only say that the obvious 
remedy would be to close public-houses 
earlier on such occasions. In regard to 
the argument of the hon. Member for 
the Wigtown Burghs, one wouid have 
thought that he was like a political Rip 
Van Winkle—that he had been asleep 
during all the recent working of the 
system in the Metropolitan boroughs. 
There was no disorder; and it so hap- 
pened that school board elections had 
also taken place repeatedly on dark win- 
ter nights without any of the disorder 
that had been spoken of. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had quoted from the evidence of 
the police officers before the Committee, 
in which they had expressed themselves 
apprehensive of disorder in the event 
of the system being set at work; but he 
had omitted to state that the evidence 
given by those gentlemen was purely 
theoretical. They had had no expe- 
rience whatever on the point, and theonly 
police officer who had any practical expe- 
rience—Cvulonel Henderson, chief of the 
Metropolitan Force—had told the Com- 
mittee that the extension of the hours of 
polling would be attended with no dan- 
ger whatever. Then as to the question 
of expenses, he begged to point out that 
it had been shown by the evidence of Re- 
turning Officers in school board elections 
in the Metropolitan boroughs under the 
extended hours, that the expense on 
these occasions was much less than in 
ordinary and Parliamentary elections. 
As to the objection that it would be im- 
possible to declare the poll on the day of 
election, he contended that that was not 
to be taken for granted. In Glasgow, 
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where there was an enormous constitu- 
ency, and a triangular system of voting, 
the poll, which terminated at 4 o’clock 
ontheoccasion of thelast election, was de- 
clared at a little after 9 o’clock the same 
evening. Hesaw noreason, therefore, why 
even in large constituencies, with an ex- 
tension in the hours, they should not haye 
a declaration of the state of the poll on 
the evening of the polling day. Again, 
the hon, Member had quoted the Town 
Clerk of Manchester—Sir James Heron 
—whotold the Committee that the work- 
ing men had no difficulty in getting 
leave from their masters in order to 
record their votes. The hon. Gentle. 
man, however, forgot to say that this 
evidence created so much indignation 
among the artizans in Manchester that 
they sent in a protest, and asked to be 
examined in contradiction of that state- 
ment, The same thing might be said 
as to the Town Clerks’ meeting. These 
gentlemen did not want to have any more 
work put upon theirshoulders. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, the examination of witnesses 
in support of the Bill had only ceased 
when the Committee came to the convic- 
tion that it might be taken for granted 
that any amount of evidence could be 
produced as to the desirableness of the 
proposal. As tothe modifications in the 
Bill before it became law, he did not, of 
course, think this was a fitting time to 
discuss them ; but he trusted the House 
would not pass this measure simply for 
the sake of affirming a principle, but 
with the honest intention of making it 
law this Session. 

Mr. J. RICHARDSON thought so 
good a case had been made out for the 
Bill that he did not intend to offer oppo- 
sition. The hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Daly) had spoken on the measure, and, 
sorry as he was to disagree with the 
views expressed by an Irish Member, 
he could not but say that while Cork, 
Waterford, Dublin, or Belfast would be 
fairly benefited by such an Act, there 
was considerable doubt if this would be 
the case with smaller boroughs, such as 
Portarlington with its less than 200 
voters, Armagh, Newry, or Carrick- 
fergus. He was sorry the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newry (Mr. Thomson) was not 
in his place, because he would, doubt- 
less, confirm this view of the matter, His 
(Mr. Richardson’s) opinion was, that the 
extension of the polling hours from 4 
in the afternoon to 8 in the evening 
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would be a disadvantage rather than an 
advantage in the smaller towns. Pub- 
lic opinion in these places was so strong 
that he did not think that any employer 
would keep back any artizan from 
polling, and no operative suffered incon- 
venience from the hours of polling in 
the smaller towns. They lost nothing 
in wages; they were near the polling 
booth, and could run from their work 
and back in a very short time. The four 
extra hours would be but hours of dis- 
order in those smaller towns of the North 
of Ireland, where party feeling ran high; 
and he expressed a hope that some hon. 
Member better versed in the Forms of 
the House than he was—perhaps the 
Home Secretary — would introduce a 
clause in Committee scheduling the large 
towns, and not including the smaller 
towns of Ireland under the provisions of 
the Bill. 

Mr. BARRAN said, he would remind 
the House, with reference to the remarks 
made by the hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham (Mr. Gorst), that any exten- 
sion made in the polling hours should 
equally apply to counties as to boroughs, 
that in 1870 the Committee which in- 
quired into the subject had only for con- 
sideration the circumstances relating to 
the franchise in boroughs, and it was 
entirely to evidence bearing upon that 
point that the Committee addressed it- 
self. The evidence was of three kinds 
—in the first place, evidence from those 
most interested in relation to the subject, 
the artizan and operative class; and to 
secure the best kind of this class of evi- 
dence witnesses were examined from 
political and industrial associations, from 
trade councils, and other combinations 
of working men. The Committee felt 
that the question, which so much con- 
cerned the working classes, demanded 
evidence principally from the class con- 
cerned ; and the evidence was 80 con- 
clusive and unanimous, that after a 
few sittings the Committee felt that it 
was unnecessary to call any more wit- 
nesses from that class. The argument 
had been used, and last year it was 
freely used, that working men should 
be willing, if called upon, to make some 
sacrifice in order to exercise the fran- 
chise. But here he felt, and he hoped 
the House would feel, that the question 
was not confined merely to the working 
man himself. ‘Three interests were con- 
cerned in the time lost by a man who 
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had to leave work to record his vote. 
The employer was subjected to incon- 
venience; the man himself was fre- 
quently called on to sacrifice time, which 
to him was money; and another and im- 
portant consideration was that so many 
persons having to leave their work al- 
most necessitated a cessation of work in 
the factories on polling days. In con- 
sequence of thisa great many operatives 
who had no vote—and a large number 
of women who were employed—were 
forced to take a holiday owing to the 
voters having to break time to reach 
the polling booth. This was strongly 
represented by witnesses, who urged the 
extension of the polling hours from 
4 o’clock to 8. Many questions were 
put in reference to the suggestion whe- 
ther it would be possible to extend the 
hours by commencing earlier in the 
morning—say, at 6 0’clock, Now, to ask 
a man to vote soon. after 6 in the morning 
was as bad as to ask him to vote at 2 or 
3 in the afternoon, for work generally 
commenced at 6 o’clock or half-past. It 
was equally an infringement on the 
working man’s time, and it was con- 
ceded by the Committee that the pro- 
position to commence polling at 6 o’clock 
was undesirable. Having completed the 
evidence of the artizan class, the Com- 
mittee proceeded to evidence of a very 
different character—that of the Town 
Clerks of Leeds and Manchester. These 
gentlemen were in the habit of going 
trom their homes to their offices, and 
saw little of the working-class popula- 
tion of their towns, except on days of 
election ; and certainly this intercourse 
was insufficient for them to form a fair 
opinion upon the right of the working 
classes to an extension of polling hours. 
It was well known that our highly-paid 
and easily-worked officials were, the last 
men to advise an extension of their own 
hours of work almost to midnight; and, 
of course, these witnesses had a strong 
objection to an increased amount of work 
and anxiety being imposed upon them. 
So he was not surprised to find the late 
Town Clerk of Leeds giving evidence 
against the extension of the hours, and 
urging that such an extension must be 
attended with increased expense. Then 
there was another class of witnesses, 
the Chief Constables, who were asked to 
give evidence in relation to the preser- 
vation of the peace, Now, he (Mr. 


Barran) could speak from experience of 
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the first school board election held in 
Leeds—it was held under his Mayoralty 
—and he fixed the polling hours from 
1 o'clock. to 8. On that occasion 
30,000 electors polled, everything was 
done regularly and with order, and by 
6 o'clock the following morning the 
return was made out. Everything went 
off as smoothly as if the poll had been 
closed at 4. When the Chief Con- 
stable gave evidence expressing anxiety 
for the peace of the borough if an ex- 
tension took place, then he(Mr. Barran) 
might venture to say from his own ex- 
perience—and it was not inconsiderable 
in relation to elections—that, so far as 
the Northern towns were concerned, he 
had not the slightest fear of any dis- 
turbance attending the extension of 
hours. Objection had been taken to the 
excitement being kept up by the declara- 
tion of the poll being thrown over to 
the next day. But experience did not 
justify this objection. In county elec- 
tions, for instance, the return must come 
the day following the elections, by which 
time those engaged in the excitement of 
the contest had cooled down and calmed 
their party feelings. If worth anything 
at all, this argument told in favour of 
an extension of the hours. Then, as to 
the question of expense. The Town 
Clerk of Leeds said that in all proba- 
bility there would be very little extra ex- 
pense for an extension of the hours to 
8 o’clock. He said the clerks were 
engaged for the day to do the work, and 
if required to do a little more, the pro- 
bability was they would do it without 
increased expenditure, and that would 
probably bethecase. But though there 
might be some little doubt whether they 
could get an increased amount of work 
for the same pay, he felt sure it would 
be compensated for by a large decrease 
in the cost of conveyances. In his own 
borough ho found the item of convey- 
ances a serious and expensive one; and 
the Bill which passed during the last 
days of the last Parliament, extend- 
ing and increasing the use of vehicles 
on polling days, had offered increased 
facilities for extravagant expenditure, 
and had told unfavourably against many 
hon. Gentlemen who were engaged in 
the late electoral campaign. But if 


the hours were extended to 8 o’clock, 
he felt sure that the exnenditure for 
conveyances would be reduced 50 per 
cent. 


And more, he believed the ex- 
Mr. Barran 
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tension would have a good moral effect 
—that the extension of the hours for 
municipal and Parliamentary elections 
would increase the interest the people 
took in political matters ; and the greater 
the number of people who recorded their 
votes, the Jarger would be the area of 
sympathy and good feeling for the insti- 
tutions of the country. Some dread had 
been expressed of riots and disturbances; 
but he believed that now the school- 
master was abroad among the people the 
moral tone among those classes by whom 
disturbances had arisen was much in- 
fluenced for good. It was evident from 
the witnesses who came before the Com- 
mittee, and who represented the class 
of working men taking the deepest in- 
terest in political affairs, that the great 
bulk of those combining for trade pur- 
poses and industries were well-educated, 
steady working men, and an increase of 
this respectable class miglit be looked 
forward to, together with a continued 
decrease of the rowdy class. Speaking 
for his own borough, he might mention 
that he drove round and about the town, 
covering a distance of 40 miles, on the 
day of election, and he was thankful to 
say he did not see a single drunken man 
in the whole of that drive. 

Mr. WARTON said, the Conservative 
Party had been accused by tlie hon. 
Member for Durham (Mr. T. C. Thomp- 
son) of being in some way responsible 
for the distress which prevailed in the 
country. The hon. Gentleman said the 
working men had suffered so much dis- 
tress during the time the Conservatives 
were in power that they ought to have 
this boon granted to them in order to 
compensate them for the wrong they had 
endured. 

Mr. T. C. THOMPSON, interposing, 
said, his remarks were misrepresented by 
the hon. and learned Member. He in 
reality spoke of the distress throughout 
the country, and said that a day’s wages 
were of great importance to the working 
men, in consequence of the distress 
caused by the Conservative Government. 

Mr. WARTON went on to observe 
that the hon. Gentleman’s explanation 
perfectly justified his own remarks. He 
hoped that all the other Party cries used 
to promote the Liberal cause at the Jate 
General Election would be repeated in 
the House and thoroughly exposed. 
Adverting to the measure under discus- 
sion, he said the grievance brought for- 
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ward was ridiculously small. - Hon. 
Members were asked to extend the hours 
of polling simply in order to suit the 


‘convenience of this working man or of 


that master. In political matters all 
persons ought to act on the principle of 
self-denial ; but it was proposed that the 
artizan should not even sacrifice his 
dinner-hour or half of it, and that the 
whole Constitution should be changed 
for his peculiar benefit. He felt quite 
ashamed of such an argument. The 
Tory Party were the real friends of the 
working men, while those who professed 
to be their friends gave them this cha- 
racter—that they would not put them- 
selves a little out of the way in order to 
vote. An hon. Member had supported 
the Bill on the ground of morality. But 
in small boroughs there were bodies of 
men who “‘ hung back,” as it was called, 
until nearly 4 o’clock, and would hang 
back more effectively if the poll were to 
be kept open until 8 o’clock, and they 
could act under cover of darkness. In 
the interest of morality, therefore, they 
ought to reject the proposal. It had 
been said that little boroughs required 
an extensions of the hours as much as 
the larger boroughs. But they all knew 
that in small boroughs the constituency 
was generally polled out early in the 
day. In the Metropolis the police could 
suppress disorders, which could not be 
done in small country boroughs. For 
all these reasons, he hoped the House 
would not assent to the second reading. 

Mr. FINDLATER agreed with the 
hon. Member for Armagh (Mr. J. 
Richardson) that it would be a calamity 
if the hours of polling should be extended 
indiscriminately in all the boroughs of 
Ireland. The extension should be con- 
fined to those boroughs where it could 
be shown that the voters suffered in- 
convenience from the present hours. He 
quite believed that to extend the hours 
in the smaller boroughs would be to run 
the risk of disturbance and calamity. An 
hon. Member had suggested the exten- 
sion should apply to counties also. So 
far as his experience of his own county 
went, he could say that voting was prac- 
tically over by 2 o'clock. Very few 


polled after that—in fact, the officials in 
the polling booths had nothing to do. 
For these reasons, he hoped that the 
extension of the hours for polling would 


a be made general without restric- 
10n. 
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Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
all must agree that it was desirable that 
every proper facility should be given to 
all classes of electors to exercise the 
privilege which Parliament had con- 
ferred upon them; and if if was neces- 
sary for that purpose to extend the hours 
of polling, it was a legitimate subject of 
inquiry whether it could be done with- 
out causing greater evils than it might 
eure. He could not help ney that 
there were many dangers to which they 
might be exposed if they were indis- 
criminately to extend the hours of poll- 
ing throughout the country. If such a 
course were taken without a necessity 
for it existing, it was obvious it would 
lay them open to the great danger of 
advantage being taken of the hours of 
darkness for the commission of practices 
which above all things they desired to 
put a stop to. Greater facilities would 
be given for personation and corruption, 
and some risk would be involved of 
greater disturbance and irregularities at 
the poll. Therefore, they ought tobe 
careful of carrying such a measure into 
places where it was not proved to be 
necessary. If it could be shown that 
there were constituencies in which a fair 
opportunity could not be given to a con- 
siderable number of voters to record 
their votes without some extension “of 
the hours of polling the case would be 
very different. He did not know whe- 
ther it was possible by any other means 
to increase the facilities of voters. They 
discussed that subject in the last Parlia- 
ment in connection with the question of 
the conveyance of voters. But it would 
be very advantageous to take a proposal 
like this in connection with other pro- 
posals which might have to be made 
with regard to our electoral system. He 
wished to point out, also, that-the pro- 
longation of the hours of polling would 
lead in many cases to a postponement 
of the hour for the declaration of the 
poll. Where the polling closed at 4 
o’clock the declaration might be made 
in the course of the evening; but ifthe 
poll were kept on until 8 o’clock, in 
many cases the declaration could not 
be made before next morning, and thus 
the excitement would be kept up for 
another day. These were matters which 
deserved consideration. He understood 
that the Home Secretary pointed to the 
probability of some modifications being 
introduced in Committee, and that the 
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proposer of the Bill was not opposed to 
such a proceeding. He would, there- 
fore, recommend that they should not 
oppose the second reading of the Bill, 
and that the hon. Member for the Wig- 
town Burghs (Mr. Mark Stewart) should 
not presshis Amendment. Then, before 
the Bill went into Committee, they 
might consider the question, with a 
view to seeing whether they could re- 
move or mitigate the inconvenience 
complained of; and, if they were to 
extend the hours of voting, with what 
safeguards and precaution it should be 
done. 

Dre. KINNEAR, in supporting the 
Bill, said, he was gratified to hear the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Daly) 
describe the Bill as being a great boon 
for the North of Ireland. He was sure 
such ‘would be the case in Donegal. 
There the Bill would certainly be a 
great convenience to voters, and in the 
same spirit he believed it would be 
accepted throughout Ireland ; therefore, 
he approved of the objects of the Bill. 

Mr. W. EWART did not believe this 
Bill would be found a boon by the people 
of Ireland. In his constituency of 
20,000 electors there was no difficulty 
in bringing voters to the poll within 
the hours allowed by law, and he be- 
lieved the extension of the hours to 
8 o’clock would be an unmitigated evil. 
It would open the door to frauds of many 
kinds incident to contested elections, 
would throw the declaration of the poll 
tothe next day, and largely increase the 
expense of election contests. 

Mr. BURT said, it seemed to have 
been assumed throughout the entire dis- 
cussion that this was a Bill only ap- 
plicable to the large boroughs of the 
country. An extension of the hours of 
poves was greatly needed in the large 

oroughs; but it was not altogether pecu- 
liar to them, inasmuch as in many small 
boroughs the necessity also prevailed. 
He knew that in some small boroughs, 
and especially in the borough he had the 
honour to represent, the necessity for an 
extension of the hour was equally felt. 
The electors of his borough were over 
5,000 in number, and the area covered 
was very extensive in proportion to the 
population ; and, therefore, the voters 
found a difficulty in getting to the poll 
when it was closed at so early an hour. 
In the Morpeth district an election neces- 
sitated the closing of the pits, if all the 
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men were to vote, and the pits could not 
be stopped without very great disadvan- 
tage; and in some other districts the pits 
could not be closed at all. His conten; 
tion was that, even if they could, it wag 
not a matter that should be forced upon 
them ; it was the duty of Parliament to 
afford every reasonable facility for the 
exercise of the franchise with which the 
electors had been endowed. 

Mr. MARK STEWART expressed 
his willingness to accept the advice of 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote), 
In giving Notice of opposition, he had 
no intention of resisting the principle of 
the Bill so far as it referred to allowing 
the working man to record his vote; but 
what he did object to was that that prin- 
ciple should be extended to every borough 
indiscriminately. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to, 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Zuesday 15th June, 


VALUATION OF LAND BILI..—[Brxz 143.] 
(Mfr. Ramsay, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Pell, Mr. Munts, 
Mr. Joseph Cowen.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. RAMSAY, in moving that the Bill 
be now read a second time, said, tho 
object of the Bill was to assimilate the 
English and Scotch systems of valua- 
tion. The subject had been so much 
discussed of late years in the House that 
he would not reiterate the arguments in 
favour of the Bill he had formerly used. 
The fact was that the right hon. Mem- 
ber for North Devon (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) agreed to accept the principle of 
the Bill last year, and, accordingly, a 
similar measure then before the House 
had been withdrawn. On that occa- 
sion he had introduced a similar Bill, 
and for the sake of those hon. Gentlemen 
who were not then present he would 
explain it in a word. The principle was 
simply that of taking the rent of each 
tenement as the sole criterion of the 
value of such tenement. ‘There was, no 
doubt, great diversity between the prac- 
tice of England and that of Scotland. 
At the same time, when dealing with 
the method on which the whole system 
of taxation was based, he thought it only 
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fair that the whole system should. be 
considered. The English practice had 
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for which it would. actually let, but ac- 
cording to what might be estimated as 


been described as differing in every | suitable for local wants. Ofthat, Scotch- 


parish—so much so, that it might be 
said to be based on the discretionary 
power exercised by the different over- 
seers in the several parishes and Unions 
throughout the country. Nothing was 
more anomalous than that this should be 
the foundation for the system of levying 
the Income Tax, and the practical result 
jn Scotland was equivalent to an ad- 
ditional penny of Income Tax on real 
estate in that, country. If he had no 
other inducement to offer to the House 
for accepting the principle of the Bill, 
he should say that that in itself was 
a sufficient reason. He thought hon. 
Members were inclined to give Scotch 
interests the same consideration as 
English ones. Having regard to the 
population of the two countries, one 
would suppose that the incidence of taxa- 
tion would be so adjusted that it would 
not fall most heavily on the poorer 
country. -But such was not the case. 
Instead of the revenue derived from 
Scotland being less than a seventh, 
which was the amount proportionate 
to its population, it was considerably 
greater, the revenue derived from Scot- 
land, with its population of 3,600,000, 
being £7,719,500, as compared with 
£54,456,718 for England, with its popu- 
lation of some 25,000,000. ‘That was 
one reason, if there was no other, for 
so adjusting the incidence of taxation 
that it would not fall most heavily on 
the poorer country. In addition to this, 
they had to consider what effect any 
such change as was proposed would 
haveon England. He contended that 
it would be of great use to the people of 
England, as they would be able exactly 
to estimate the annual increase in the 
value of real estate throughout the 
country. No fair comparison could be 
instituted between the valuation of real 
estate in the two countries so long as 
the systems pursued were so diverse. 
In England the overseers in the various 
parishes of their Unions, by means of 
the assessment committees, prepared the 
valuation ; and from letters he had re- 
ceived from all parts of the country 
he understood that the Guardians, who 
were the members of the assessment 
committees, proceeded to make up the 
estimate of any particular tenement, not 
according to its real value, or the rent 








men had no gruund for complaint, so far 
as local rates were concerned ; but it was 
avery different matter when they came to 
the incidence of Imperial taxation, and it 
was on that account, and to give to the 
State the advantage of realizing the 
annual increase in the value of real 
estate, and to secure the equal incidence 
of Imperial taxation throughout the 
Kingdom, that he would urge: the Go- 
vernment to adopt the system of valua- 
tion contained in his Bill, which was 
that of adopting rent as the sole criterion 
of value. When he had got the pro- 
mise to which he had referred from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Devon (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) he was satisfied ; but, from various 
causes, the question had not been ad- 
vanced. It was not necessary now to 
ask what werethe causes; but, so long 
as the state of matters to which he 
alluded prevailed, it was the duty of 
everyone who felt that an injustice was 
done to press upon Ministers uniformity 
of valuation. In the Report of the 
Board of Inland Revenue for the year 
ending the 3!st of March, 1879, it was 
stated that whereas in the whole of 
England other than the Metropolis the 
property on which the Income Tax was 
assessed was £117,392,385, the gross esti- 
mateof the rental forthe poor rate assess- 
ment was £106,000.000, while the rate- 
able value with which his Bill did not: 
interfere was £91,119,974, so that the 
gross estimate of rental according to the 
poor rate was £11,000,000 less than was 
charged upon the same property for 
Income Tax. When they found that 
extreme diversity of practice between the 
Board of Inland Revenue and the local 
authorities throughout the Kingdom, he 
did not think it was creditable that 
such a system should continue; there- 
fore, the principle of the Bill now be- 
fore the House should-be adopted. In 
Scotland the amount of valuation was 
£18,520,000, whereas in England it was 
equal to £117,392,385, exclusive of the 
Metropolis, which in a question of that 
sort might very fairly be excluded from 
their consideration, because the law in 
the Metropolis wasdifferent from that in 
useinany other partofthe Kingdom. That 
the result of the present system was one 


of hardship to Scotland could be seen 
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from the figures he had given. It seemed 
to him that no fairer cause of complaint 
than that could be had, and he hoped 
that the Representative of the Govern- 
ment would be able to assent to the 
second reading of the Bill. If refused, 
then he should say that the Scotch 
Members would require to practice that 
which they had never done, and en- 
deavour to awaken some interest in the 
people of Scotland by that course of 
obstruction which they knew and had 
been taught how to practice; but that 
was a course they would enter upon 
with very great reluctance. Referring 
for a moment to an argument that had 
been previously employed, that what 
might be suitable for Scotland would not 
be suitable for England, he said the 
system was working satisfactorily in 
Scotland, in cases where the valuation 
was greater than it was in three-fourths 
of the counties in England ; and when 
he said that, he thought he had said 
enough to show that the objection was 
wholly groundless, He was quite aware 
there was a difficulty in England, be- 
cause of the different way in which the 
local assessments were made; but if 
they waited until they got a satisfactory 
system for imposing local rates and 
county government they might wait for 
avery long time to come; and, therefore, 
he hoped Her Majesty’s Ministers would 
be prepared to give them what he re- 
garded as simple justice to Scotland. If 
they did not, then he desired to say he 
should feel very much disappointed, be- 
cause he was certain there was not a 
Member from Scotland who was ac- 
quainted with the system in use in that 
country but would bear his testimony to 
the satisfactory operation of the law 
which had been in use there for 25 
years and upwards. The Members of 
the House preferred practice to theory ; 
and when they found a law similar to 
that he had submitted, which had been 
in operation for 25 years in Scotland, 
and had given satisfaction to the people, 
he thought he had said enough to com- 
mend his Bill to the acceptance of the 
House. The only objection he ever 
heard to the operation of the Valuation 
Act in Scotland was in respect of the 
charge levied on mansion houses in the 
country. They were said to be less 
heavily taxed than similar dwellings in 
other places. But that did not arise from 
the fault of any of those who were the 
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assessors, but from the fact that the rent 
when coming to be let was regarded as 
the real value; and that was the only just 
way to deal with such cases. He did not 
see it was necessary for him to further 
detain the House. The real object he 
had in view was to secure a uniformity 
of valuation throughout Great Britain. 
He did not propose to interfere with the 
sister country, as the system in opera- 
tion there was wholly different to that 
in any part of Great Britain ; and, as he 
had no wish to occupy time, he would 
move that the Bill be now read a second 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Jr. Ramsay.) 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH denied that 
any injustice was done to Scotland by 
the present system of valuation. The 
hon. Member had not made out any case 
whatever for his Bill. The hon. Mem- 
ber seemed to have assumed that he 
was the author of the principle that 
rent shonld be the basis of valuation; 
but that principle was contained in the 

cotch Act of 1854-—— 

Mr. RAMSAY: I stated that the 
system had been in operation in Scot- 
land for 25 years, and I never claimed 
the authorship of it. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, the hon. 
Member had forborne to remind the 
House that on every occasion on which 
he on the part of the late Government 
had introduced a Valuation Bill the con- 
stant burthen of his song was that his 
object was to get more and more the 
principle established that rents paid and 
received should be the criterion of value, 
and it was with that view alone that 
they proposed to associate with the as- 
sessment committee an officer of the 
Inland Revenue. The hon. Member 
brought forward this measure as one of 
justice to Scotland; but the Inland 
Revenue, in levying the Income Tax in 
England, were not bound by the Poor 
Law assessment, which their assessment 
exceeded by at least £10,000,000, and 
they levied the property tax both in 
England and Scotland upon a uniform 
principle. It was quite true that Scot- 
land had gone a step beyond that which 
was adopted in England—namely, in 
the identification for all purposes, both 
local and Imperial, of the value of real 
property. There was, however, no m- 
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justice. to Scotland. The present Bill, 

owever, did not merely propose to ex- 
tend to England the principle of rent as 
the basis of valuation. A more pre- 
posterous step than to get rid of the 
whole of the existing machinery, which 
had worked for the last 15 years in this 
country with great success as compared 
with what formerly was the case, he had 
never heard. The Bill proposed at one 
coup to get rid of the whole existing ma- 
chinery by which value was assessed. 
The real principle of the Bill was the 
establishment of county valuation boards 
instead of assessment committees; and 
though that would work satisfactorily 
in the Scotch counties, it would in Eng- 
land be attended with great injustice 
and inequality. No case had been made 
out for the adoption of such a principle, 
and he trusted the House would not 
sanction it by reading the Bill a second 
time. The principle of rent as the cri- 
terion of value had already received the 
sanction of the House. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he was obliged 
to oppose the Bill. He was not prepared 
to admit that no improvements should 
be made in the mode of carrying out 
the Valuation Act. Five or six Bills 
had been before the House from time to 
time, and great improvements had been 
made. But that was no reason for ac- 
cepting the Bill now before the House. 
He did not object to the principle that 
rent was the criterion of value; but the 
Bill went much further than that. It pro- 
posed entirely to disestablish and get rid 
of 646 assessment committees, who were 
so usefully engaged in carrying on the 
assessment work of the country. The Bill 
would entirely upset that system, which 
he was sure the House was not prepared 
todo. The assessment committees had 
been doing really good service to the 
country. When they commenced their 
work, 12 or 13 years ago, the assessments 
were in a very unsatisfactory state. A 
great improvement had now been effected 
—parish assessments had been brought 
to an equai valuation, and what was now 
wanted was to compel uniformity be- 
tween Union and Union. It was said 
injustice was done to Scotland. In the 
Metropolis a considerable increase had 
of late years occurred under the Va- 
luation Act. With a population of 


3,200,000, the gross value of the as- 
sessment in the Metropolis amounted 
to £20,000,000; and. in the whole of 
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same number, the gross value was not 
£30,000,000, but only £22,000,000, or 
£8,000,000 Iess than the Metropolis. 
He thought the true result’ of his hon. 
Friend’s proposal would be to increase 
the pressure on the Government to pro- 
ceed with their Valuation Bill as soon 
as possible. It would be practically 
impossible to carry on the work of as- 
sessment by means of such boards as 
the hon. Member proposed, as in such 
large counties as Gloucester, the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, or Lancashire, 
they would comprise over 300 members. 
There was no reason for overriding Eng- 
land with the Scotch system, nor for 
overriding Scotland with the English 
system. The principle that rent should 
be the basis of valuation had already 
been adopted ; and he had no doubt that 
it would be adopted in-the Bill which 
would be brought forward by the Go- 
vernment on the subject of valuation 
and assessment as soon as_ possible— 
most probably next Session. He trusted, 
therefore, his hon. Friend would not 
press his Bill to a division, but would 
rest satisfied with the discussion that had 
taken place. 

Mr. PAGET said, he was gratified to 
hear a protest from the Government 
against the wholesale disestablishment 
of existing rating authorities advocated 
by the hon. Member for the Falkirk 
Burghs (Mr. Ramsay). He was also 
glad to learn that the Government pro- 
posed, at an early period, to introduce a 
measure of theirown. There could be 
no difficulty about the matter, which 
would have been settled last Session, 
had there been time, by the Bill of the 
late President of the Local Government 
Board. That Bill was nearly through 
Committee, and all contentious matter 
had virtually been disposed .of. He 
therefore hoped the hon. Member, who 
was justly regarded as a great authority 
on this subject in Scotland, would be 
satisfied with the discussion which had 
been held, and withdraw the Bill. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, if he had any 
doubt about the necessity or the desira- 
bility there was for the Bill being read 
a second time, he should have had that 
doubt removed by the speeches that had 
just been delivered. The hon. Member 
for Oldham (Mr. Hibbert) told them 
they had had 13 years in which attempts 
had been made to pass a Valuation Bill, 
and in all those years they had not made 
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injustice had continued because neither 
Party had been able to act upon any 
fixed principle. A good deal had been 
said as to the clause in the Bill particu- 
larly referring to the assessment com- 
mittees. Now, he thought that was an 
essential part of the Bill; but whether 
continued or not, the great principle of 
the Bill had nothing to do with that, 
but was whether those valuations that 
were made were made on a fixed system, 
whether they were made on the real 
value of the property or not. It was 
said it would be monstrous to interfere 
with the Metropolis Bill; but the Bill, 
in his opinion, was very unjust, and a 
large number of persons were of that 
opinion, whereas the Scotch system, 
which had been in operation for 25 years, 
was generally affirmed. He supported 
the second reading of the Bill, and be- 
lieved if it was so read they might have 
the subject discussed in Committee, when 
there would be a chance of doing what 
they had never been able to do before. 
GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he must express his disappoint- 
ment at the manner in which the Bill 
of his hon. Friend the Member for the 
Falkirk Burghs had been received by 
the Government. The rise in the amount 
of the assessments was no proof of im- 
provement in the mode of assessing ; 
and, seeing that we had in England no 
fewer than three principles of assessment 
—one for the poor rate, another for 
rent, and another for Income Tax—it 
could not be claimed for any of these 
three modes any degree of exactness 
such as the Bill would insure. In the 
county of Bedford there were differences 
of 40 and 20 per cent in the assessments 
for different purposes—that was to say, 
the gross estimated rental at which In- 
come Tax assessments exceeded the 
value for local rates was 20°97 per cent 
higher than the gross estimated value in 
poor rate, and actually 40°54 per cent 
higher than the rateable value used for 
levying the poor rate. In Carnarvon 
the differences were even greater. These 
diversities had been strongly condemned 
bythe Commissioners of Inland Revenue. 
Indeed, hardly a Report came to hand in 
which these valuations were not de- 
nounced. In England and Wales the 
values fur Income Tax were, in 1876-77, 
upwards of £142,000,000, against the 
£130.000,000 value for poor rate, and 
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bring on attempts to palm off the lower 
value for levying the poor rate for the 
value to levy the Income Tax. The con- 
trast between the value in Scotland, as 
shown by the rent roll, and the value for 
the Income Tax, was very great, the 
Income Tax value being close on the 
value of the rent roll, so that local taxes 
and Income Tax were assessed on the 
like values. This equality fully bore out 
the assertion of his hon. Friend that 
Scotland contributed to the Income Tax 
a far higher ratio of payment according 
to values than did England. In these 
circumstances, the objections taken to 
the details of the Bill on the part of the 
Government did not justify their oppo- 
sition to its principle. The valuations 
had risen in Scotland in a far higher 
ratio than in England, mainly owing 
to the excellent Act of 154, which laid 
down a uniform scale for making values 
in that country. Then, again, the con- 
trast of values in the Metropolis with 
those of Scotland did not hold. It was 
quite unfair to compare a poor country 
like Scotland with the concentration of 
wealth in the Metropolis. He urged the 
hon. Member for Falkirk to go to a di- 
vision, in order to show the Government 
that there was a grievance which ur- 
gently required to be dealt with. In 
his opinion, it was a scandal to the 
country that action in this direction had 
not been taken long ago. 

Mr. GREGORY said, there were two 
principles in the Bill—the basis of as- 
sessment, and the machinery by which 
it should be carried out. The methods 
of arriving at value laid down in the 
Bill were open to criticism in detail, and 
it could hardly be amended by a Select 
Committee without altering its ma- 
chinery, so as to make it virtually a new 
Bill. After the assurances that had been 
given, the Bill might very well be with- 
drawn, and the subject left in the hands 
of the Government. 

Mr. D. M‘LAREN said, that parts of 
the Scotch Act had been referred to as 
antagonistic. In point of fact, they were 
consistent and worked together. One was 
that the real value of the land or house 
was to be taken, and the second was 
that the land or houses should be taken 
at a rent at which they could reasonably 
be expected to let. The solution of the 
supposed antagonism was this—The real 
rent. was to be taken wherever a rent 
was paid; but wherever a man occupied 
his own land or his own house the real 
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value was to be taken, as nearly as 
could be ascertained, in comparison with 
what other houses or other lands were 
rented at in the same neighbourhood. 
Nothing was more common in Edinburgh 
than for a man tooccupy his own house. 
Perhaps one-half of a street was occupied 
by owners, and the other half let to 
tenants. Well, that was to be done 
with a house occupied by the owner if 
the assessment was to be only by the real 
rent? Since no rent was paid no assess- 
ment according to the rent could be 
taken; but here came in the provision 
that the real value was to be ascertained 
by the rental of property of the same 
kind in the neighbourhood. The same 
provision applied to land as to houses, 
and hence the two provisions worked to- 
gether, and the fact was that the Act 
was regarded by all parties in Scotland 
as valuable and equitable. 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, he should vote 
for the second reading of the measure. 

Lorpv HENRY SCOTT said, the pre- 
sent condition of things was not the fault 
of the late President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, but rather that of the 
late Parliament; for when the last Go- 
vernment brought forward a Valuation 
Bill it was obstructed by Amendments 
which complicated the question with 
that of county government. He hoped 
Government would introduce a Valua- 
tion Bill this Session, and that they 
would keep the question of county go- 
vernment quite apart from it. 

Mr. ROUND thanked the Secretary 
to the Local Government Board for an- 
nouncing the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to bring in a Bill to deal 
with the subject of valuation at the 
earliest opportunity. He joined in the 
appeal just made by hon. Member for 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Heneage) that the 
Government would see their way to in- 
troducing it in the present Session, in 
order that, although it might not be 
passed, it might be brought before the 
Chambers of Agriculture, Boards of 
Guardians, and other local bodies in- 
terested, during the autumn, and thus, 
having been ventilated and thoroughly 
discussed by ‘the country, a basis of 
legislation would be afforded, so that 
the Government would be able to 
pass an Act next Session. He con- 


sidered the subject demanded attention 
—chiefly on the ground of want of uni- 
formity. There were now, it was well- 
known, three different assessments :—1, 
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the county rate assessment; 2, the 
Poor Law assessment; and 3, the In- 
come Tax assessment. It was most de- 
sirable that there should be only one. 
He had an opportunity occasionally of 
sitting asan Income Tax Commissioner, 
and he felt bound to say that complaints 
were made in the constituency which he 
represented as to the present mode of 
this assessment. He thanked the hon. 
Member who introduced the Bill. 
Scotchmen were well-known in the 
House for the excellent and quiet way 
in which they attended to Scotch Busi- 
ness; and on this occasion the hon. 
Member had departed from the usual 
practice of attending only to Scotch 
Business, but had brought in a Bill 
legislating for England. He under- 
stood the reason for so doing after the 
explanation he gave—namely, that Scot- 
land now paid ld. too much under the 
present mode of assessment, and Eng- 
land 1d. too little. Ifthe hon. Member 
could prove this, he (Mr. Round) thought 
it a fair question to raise, and, for his 
part, was prepared to give him and his 
countrymen their penny. 

Mr. STORER said, the many at- 
tempts that had been made to deal with 
this question had not resulted in a good 
settlement, for one distinct and clear 
reason, which was, that it was impos- 
sible to get one assessment for local and 
for Imperial taxation, because, while a 
man’s income was a fact, the rent paid 
was not always an indication of the re- 
lative value of property when it had to 
be determined as between one tenant and 
another. He thought the old basis of 
assessment should be maintained. Farms 
were sometimes let at a nominal value, 
in order to keep them in cultivation ; 
and if they were assessed at their nominal 
value an unfair burden would fall on 
occupiers who paid afair rent. In these 
cases uniformity must be attained, and 
the real point at issue was the basis on 
which the assessment was to be made. 
He trusted the Government would take 
this question in hand. 

Str JOSEPH BAILEY said, that, as 
chairman of an assessment committee, 
he was by no means satisfied with the 
present rating of woods. They ought 
to be rated exactly like other property, 
at the actual value they had from year 
to year. It was true they could not get 
the value of woods for one year; but they 
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wood. on being cut down, any actuary 
could tell the value from year to year. 
They could not arrive at the value of a 
farm in any one year. He believed that 
in what had been said about the county 
of Bedford trading and professional in- 
come was included in one assessment, 
and, of course, excluded in the other. 
He was glad that a promise had been 
obtained from the Government to bring 
in a Bill next year; but he hoped that 
no great change would_be made in the 
assessment committees. 

Mr. AtpErman W. LAWRENCE ex- 
pressed a hope that the Government 
would take up the question and remove 
the inequalities which existed in the pre- 
sent system, and which were in nothing 
more conspicuous than in a comparison 
of the low valuations of great mansions 
throughout the country for the purpose 
of the house tax, and the high valuations 
of houses and gardens occupied by the 
middle classes and houses occupied by 
traders and shopkeepers. 


Question put, and negatived. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE, 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [25th May], 


“ That a Select Committee be appointed, &c.’’ 
Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Lorp HENRY SCOTT expressed his 
regret that Sir John Lubbock, who had 
originally brought forward the question, 
was not in the House to again take 
charge of it. If a subject of so much 
interest was to be dealt with in a new 
House of Commons, it should only be 
after full information was before them; 
and he concurred in the suggestion of 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
the University of Cambridge (Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope) that such information should 
be obtained. He would prefer a small 
Royal Commission for Committee of the 
House proposed by his right hon. Friend, 
which could visit and take evidence of 
the various localities in which ancient 
monuments of great interest were to be 
found. It would certainly, in his opinion, 
be absurd for the House to legislate on 
the subject without having before them 


the information which could be so ob-! 
tained ; and he thought that when those | 
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two whose views ‘were ‘so divergent as 
his noble Friend (Earl, Percy) and the 
right hon. Member for Cambridge Uni- 
versity could be brought to an agree- 
ment on some such plan as that. pro- 
posed it would be a pity not to come to 
some arrangement of the kind that had 
been proposed. 

Mr. FOLEY was also in favour of a 
full inquiry, such as that suggested, 
being instituted. 

Mr. ONSLOW hoped that the inquiry 
would be made by a Commission rather 
than by a Committee. There was, how- 
ever, no urgency in the matter, and it 
might well stand over until the gentle- 
man, to whom reference had been made 
and whom they would be all glad to see 
once more among them, returned to the 
House. He had always opposed Sir 
John Lubbock’s Bill, as it was calculated 
to interfere with the rights of private 
property. 

Hart PERCY, in reference to remarks 
made on a former evening by the hon. 
Member for Warwick (Mr. A. Peel), 
said, it was true that in the last Parlia- 
ment he had withdrawn his opposition 
to the Ancient Monuments Bill. He had 
done so, thinking it was only respectful 
to bow to the decision of the House, al- 
though he dissented from that decision. 
In a new Parliament, however, he 
thought he was not acting inconsistently 
in asking that a full inquiry should be 
instituted. 

Mr. RAMSAY joined in the appeal 
to the Government to agree to the pro- 
posal to refer the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee. He thought it was necessary 
that the inquiry should be made as to 
the ancient monuments, which might be 
confided to the care of any Commission. 
There were some ancient monuments of 
much interest on his property; and he 
would consider it a hardship if, with- 
out his leave, a stranger should claim 
the right to interfere with them. He 
regarded these monuments quite as 
much his own personal property as any 
part of his estate. He trusted that if 
an inquiry were agreed to it would re- 
sult in the settlement of the question in 
a satisfactory manner, in reference both 
to the rights of property and the interests 
of the public. 


Monuments. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 63; Noes 
148 ; Majority 85,—(Div. List, No, 15.) 
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BANERUPTOY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Mortzy, Bill to amend 
the Law of Bankruptcy, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Mortey and Sir Cuarves Mitts. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill 206.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 3rd June, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuiic Buis—First Reading— 
Drainage and Improvement of Lands. (Ire- 
land) Provisional Order * (77). 

Second Reading—Burials (73); Public Works 
Loans * (74). 


BURIALS BILL—(No. 73.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be nowread 2°.” 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Tne Bishop or LINCOLN: My 
Lords, I rise to move, as an Amend- 
ment, that this Bill be read a second 
time this day three months. I do so 
with great anxiety, and crave your 
Lordships’ indulgence. My Lords, this 
Bill was in your Lordships’ hands for 
the first time only on Thursday last; 
and now, after a brief interval of a week, 
you are called upon to accept it. My 
Lords, this Bill concerns the destinies, 
and may imperil the existence of the 
Church of England, not, indeed, as a 
spiritual society, but as a national insti- 
tution ; and, therefore, it affects the wel- 
fare of the Realm of England as inti- 
mately connected with the Church. My 
Lords, I humbly appeal to this great 
Assembly, one of the most august in 
Christendom, to which the minds of 
loyal men in this land are now turning 
with hope in these restless days; and 
unless noble Lords are fally satisfied that 
this a good measure I earnestly entreat 
them not to vote for it. If itis a good 
measure, a little longer consideration 
will certainly do it no harm ; but if, as 
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I believe and shall endeavour to show, 
it is disastrous to our best interests in 
Church and State, the acceptance of this 
Bill to-night will involve calamitous con- 
sequences to both, of which no man can 
foresee the end, and from it it may be im- 
possible to recover. My Lords, I am 
fully persuaded that the noble and 
learned Lord who has presented this 
Bill to your Lordships, and who has 
honoured me with his friendship for 
many years, is animated by kindly feel- 
ings to the Church of Englynd, of which 
he is so bright an ornament; and that 
he has endeavoured to mitigate, by sooth- 
ing sedatives in some of its clauses, the 
severity of the pains and penalties 
which it inflicts upon her. Indeed—may 
I be allowed to use the comparison—this 
Bill seems to me to be an Act for the 
martyrdom of the National Church 
under the narcotic influences of chloro- 
form. There is a slight infusion of 
chloroform in Clause 5, which reserves 
the fees at burial to the officers of the 
Church. There is a larger dose in 
Clauses 6 and 7, which contains the 
specious words, ‘“ Christian and orderly 
services, to be conducted in a decent 
manner,” and which make any infraction 
of such provisions to be a misdemeanour; 
but the largest injection of chloroform is 
in Clause 11 and Schedule B, which pay 
a tribute of respect to the Convocations 
of the Bishops and Clergy of the Pro- 
vinces of Canterbury and York, and em- 
body in this Bill the results of their 
deliberation. My Lords, I have but one 
objection to these chloroform clauses— 
pardon, my Lords, the expression—and 
that is, that they are simply, I appre- 
hend, worth nothing. If this Bill is 
accepted by your Lordships I should 
much fear—indeed, some of its most 
ardent supporters have frankly told us— 
that when it is returned to you from 
‘‘ another place” in the month of August 
next the pains and penalties of the mar- 
tyrdom of the Church will still remain 
in it, and perhaps be intensified, and the 
soothing sedatives—may I call them the 
amiable anodynes and anesthetics of 
these chloroform clauses—will have dis- 
appeared from it. My Lords, one plea 
urged for this Bill is that it is an act of 
justice. But justice is a consistent thing. 
Not long ago the distinguished per- 
sonage who is now at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government carried a Bill for 
the abolition of compulsory church rates, 
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on a plea of justice. He alleged that, 
inasmuch as our churehyards belong to 
the Church of England, under condi- 
tions known to the law, it was not 
equitable that those persons who dissent 
from her should be required to con- 
tribute to the maintenance of thoso 
churchyards with which they have no 
connection. And now, my Lords, the 
argument is inverted, and it is urged, 
on a plea of justice, that these same 
parties should be admitted to share in 
these same churchyards, with which it 
was before alleged they had no connec- 
tion, and to which they contribute no- 
thing. How these two pleas of justice 
can be reconciled I cannot quite under- 
stand. Next, my Lords, on behalf of 
this Bill, it is pleaded that it is our duty 
to relieve aggrieved consciences from 
the burden that presses upon them. 
Everyone, it is alleged, must die and be 
buried, and it is a grievance that a man 
should not be buried by those persons 
and with such service as he prefers. 
And this Bill is intended to remove 
that grievance. Let us examine this 
a little. This alleged grievance, my 
Lords, has no existence in our great 
towns, for they are provided with veme- 
teries where a person may be buried 
as he likes best; and the Bill does 
not extend to Ireland or Scotland 
so that the grievance, whatever it 
may be, is limited to our rural parishes 
in England. My Lords, I hope that I 
may be allowed, without presumption, 
to claim some little right to speak with 
experience on this point. About 12 
years ago, by the unexpected kindness 
of the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Beaconsfield), I was recommended to 
Her Majesty, who was graciously pleased 
to name me for election by the Dean 
and Chapter of Lincoln. The diocese 
of Lincoln is the most extensive diocese 
in England, and is mainly agricultural. 
I can assure your Lordships that for 
those 12 years I have never known a 
single instance of the grievance com- 
plained of. The religious Dissenters 
thankfully accept the Burial Service of 
the National Church of England. Let 
me illustrate this by an example. In 
a parish of North Lincolnshire the Dis- 
senting minister died; the leading mem- 
bers of his congregation came as a de- 
putation to the clergyman of the parish, 
who wasrather a stiff man, and earnestly 
entreated him to bury their deceased 
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minister. They were afraid he might 
decline to do so. But what was his 
answer? ‘‘Gentlemen,” he said, “I 
will gladly bury your minister,” and he 
added, somewhat archly, ‘‘I shall be 
happy to bury you all.” The fact is, 
there is no grievance at all in such 
cases. But, my Lords, I candidly allow 
that there are such persons as political 
Dissenters; and, if this Bill becomes 
law, they will agitate and coerce the 
religious Dissenter to forego the Services 
of the Church, and to resort to other 
services performed by others in our 
churchyards. Let me illustrate this by 
another case. In a North Lincolnshire 
parish—Laceby—some time ago, I con- 
secrated a portion of a cemetery for the 
use of the funeral rites of the Church 
of England. Some years afterwards I 
asked how many persons had been 
buried in the consecrated portion, and 
how many in the unconsecrated? The 
answer was, about 40 in the consecrated, 
and only one in the unconsecrated ; 
and he, my Lords, was a person who, 
before his death, had actually selected 
a spot in the consecrated portion where 
he wished to be buried, but his Dis- 
senting relatives were over-persuaded 
to bury him in the other. I doubt not, 
my Lords, that the political Dissenter 
would be very thankful to your Lord- 
ships for removing his alleged grievance 
by this Bill, and he would then have a 
good hope that you would next proceed 
to remove another grievance, which is 
the real grievance in the background— 
namely, the Established Church of 
England. But, my Lords, if you pro- 
pose to remove grievances and to relieve 
consciences, let me entreat you to take 
a large and statesmanlike view of this 
subject. In order to relieve the con- 
science and to remove a grievance of 
some who are not proprietors of our 
churchyards and contribute nothing to 
them, you are called upon in this Bill 
to impose a heavy burden on the con- 
sciences of a very large and loyal body 
of men, the parochial clergy of the 
Church of England, some 20,000 in 
number—15,500 of whom have already 
protested against the principle of this 
Bill—who are the freeholders of these 
churchyards, and who freely give Chris- 
tian burial to all who can legally claim 
it, and who are ready to assist in pro- 
viding parochial cemeteries. You are 
asked in this Bill to wound their con- 
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geiences and to deprive them of their 
rightful possession. My Lords, I hold 
in my hand a copy of a resolution which 
has been adopted to-day by the Lower 
House of Convocation, which represents 
the clergy of this Province, and, with 
your Lordships’ permission, I will read 
it— 

“That the Lower House of Convocation of 
Canterbury are bound by their duty to the 
Church humbly to record the expression of their 
deep regret that it should be judged necessary, 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Advisers, to pro- 

ose to Parliament a measure which, if it shall 

ecome law, will for the first time in the his- 
tory of this country—save only and except the 
time of the ‘ Commonwealth ’—take away from 
the Church of England the exclusive control, 
according to her own doctrine and discipline, 
of the use of her own churchyards.— Carried on 
ashow of hands by 59 to 7. 

“That this Honse especially desires by this 
solemn protest to deliver itself of all responsi- 
bility as to any dishonour which may be done 
to Almighty God by the character ot the wor- 
ship which in the event of the passing of this 
Bill may hereafter be offered in churchyards.— 
Carried nemine dissentiente. 

“ Atwyne Compton, Prolocutor.”’ 


Such are the words of the representa- 
tives of the clergy of this Province. 
Now, my Lords, let me ask, are the con- 
sciences of all other persons to be re- 
garded, and the consciences of the 
clergy and faithful laity of the Church 
of England to be treated with scorn? 
Would not this be to disparage loyalty 
and to encourage spoliation by law? It 
is alleged, indeed, that our church- 
yards are protected against any dis- 
orderly or irreligious abuses by the 
clause in this Bill which makes such 
abuses to be punishable as misde- 
meanours. But, my Lords, who is to 
know beforehand what will take place ? 
Any man or even woman is allowed by 
this Bill to conduct these services. 
And they will be extempore, and who is 
to incur the cost and obloquy of prose- 
cuting in such cases? Are the clergy 
to do it? And if they do not, who 
will? Are the police to be judges of 
orthodoxy? This clause will be a dead 
letter, and this Bill will be a great 
distress also to the laity. It will ex- 
pose to desecration the churchyards 
which are dear to their tenderest affec- 
tions; and it will also prevent consecra- 
tion for the future of churchyards and 
portions of cemeteries. As to ceme- 
teries, this Bill at once repeals the for- 
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certain portions of cemeteries should be 
consecrated by the Bishop for the burial 
of persons according to the rites and 
ceremonies of the Church of England. 
This provision is abrogated in this Bill, 
and this abrogation will cause great dis- 
tress and consternation. My Lords, at 
this time I am requested to consecrate 
several churchyards or cemeteries in my 
diocese. The great majority of the peo- 
ple of England love consecration of their 
churchyards and portions of the ceme- 
teries. But if this Bill becomes law, 
how can a Bishop accept these invi- 
tations ? Consecration is a religious act, 
by which the thing consecrated is sepa- 
rated from common uses and is given to 
Almighty God and to His honour and 
service. If this Bill is passed consecra- 
tion will be a solemn mockery—a farce ; 
how could a Bishop perform it? A third 
plea urged in favour of this measure is 
that it is grounded on the principle of 
religiousequality. ‘‘ Religious equality.” 
These are specious words; but let us 
consider, my Lords, what they involve. 
If uo civil distinctions are henceforth to 
attach to any body of men by reason of 
their religious profession, then we must 
be prepared for other more sweeping 
changes in Church and State. If this 
principle of ‘‘ religious equality” is to 
be accepted, if all ministers and all mem- 
bers of all denominations are to be on a 
par, it requires little foresight to perceive 
that one of the next questions that will 
be asked will be, Why are the Bishops 
of the Church of England to be allowed 
to retain their seats in your Lordships’ 
House? Or, Why are not Roman Catho- 
lic Cardinals, Archbishops, and Bishops, 
and the ministers of other denominations 
to be admitted to it on equal terms with 
the English Episcopate? Why is the 
most rev. Prelate to have the exclusive 
privilege of crowning the English Sove- 
reign? And why is the English Crown 
itself to be limited to a Protestant suc- 
cession? My Lords, this Bill is a 
Burials Bill; and I venture to predict 
that if it becomes law it will be an Act 
for the burial of the Church of England 
herself—not, indeed, asa Church, but as 
a national establishment of religion. The 
Church of England, as a Church, will 
survive, if she is true to herself, for she 
has the Divine presence with her, and a 
Divine promise of continuance; but, my 
Lords, I tremble to think of the civil and 
social consequences of her disestablish- 
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ment. I believe, my Lords that there 
are such sins as sacrilege which robs 
God, and a profaneness which desecrates 
holy things, and they are often punished 
even in this world. Whatever may be 
the intentions of the framers of this Bill, 
for whom I entertain great respect, it 
will, I fear, lead to sacrilege and pro- 
faneness. It altogether nullifies conse- 
eration. It takes away ‘‘ God’s acre,” 
and will expose it to the inroads of pro- 
faneness, and even of blasphemy. Let 
me appeal to the experience of England 
in the middle of the 17th century. The 
testimony of one of the greatest of the 
Predecessors of the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack (Lord Clarendon) 
in the 10th book of his History of the 
Great Rebellion, is clear on this point. 
When the principle of religious equality 
was proclaimed in this country in 1646, 
and the charchyards and churches of 
England were thrown open to all reli- 
gionists calling themselves Christian, as 
is proposed by the present Bill, there 
was scarcely any form, he says, of heresy 
or blasphemy that was not heard in their 
sacred precincts. And what, my Lords, 
if this Bill becomes law, is to prevent 
the precincts of the Abbey Church of 
Westminster in your immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and every churchyard in Eng- 
land, from becoming the scene of the 
pompous pageantry of the Romish cere- 
monial at the burial of the dead? One 
word more, my Lords, and I have done. 
A similar measure to the present was 
passed in the year 1868 for the Church 
of Ireland. I have been assured by the 
Primate of Ireland and Bishop of Derry 
that it has been of no use at all in that 
country ; and, my Lords, let us remem- 
ber that it was followed in the next year 
by the Disestablishment of that Church, 
which was the most loyal body in that 
Kingdom. It was hoped that those 
measures would produce peace; but 
what, my Lords, have beer their results ? 
They have discouraged loyalty, and have 
encouraged agitation. Weare now asked 
in this Bill to embark on a similar course 
in England, and I greatly fear that this 
course will be attended with similar re- 
sults. I may not live to see them; but 
others, I fear, will. Some among us 
have sown the wind in Ireland by Dis- 
establishment, and are now reaping 
the whirlwind in Home Rule, ‘Tenant 
Right, and agrarian agitation. My 
Lords, I apologize to your Lordships 
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for trespassing on your time. I thank 
you for your indulgence. I have libe- 
rated my own conscience, and I earnestly 
pray you not to assent to this Bill. 


Amendment moved toleave out (‘‘now”’) 
and add at the end of the Motion (‘ this 
day three months.”)—(Zhe Bishop of 
Lincoln.) 


Tue Arcusisnor or CANTERBURY: 
I should not have risen now were it 
not that I fear the voice of my right rey. 
Brother—a man so deeply respected not 
only in England, but throughout the 
Christian Church—might be supposed 
adequately to represent the whole feel- 
ing of the Bench on which he and I sit. 
No one can have a greater respect for 
the right rev. Prelate than I have; his 
simple earnestness and his determination 
to adhere to his principles are worthy of 
all praise; but I may be allowed to doubt 
whether on some occasions it has not 
been found that another mode of press- 
ing the principles of the Church of Eng- 
land may have been more beneficial to 
the Church than that which he has 
adopted. We have heard from my right 
rev. Brother that he considers that the 
Church of England, if this Bill passes, 
will be exposed to martyrdom. He did 
not say what was to be the exact form in 
which we were to suffer martyrdom ; but 
I think that in those ages of the Church 
with which he is so familiar, and with 
which his name is so greatly associated, 
martyrdom was understood in some other 
sense than that which he has brought 
before your Lordships’ notice to-day. 
He stated that ifthe Bill passed it would 
dig the grave of the Established Church 
of England, and he pointed to an asto- 
nishing connection between the Acts of 
1868 and 1869 as affecting the Irish 
Established Church. No doubt, one Act 
followed the other; but I think your 
Lordships will require more proof than 
he gave that the one was the cause of 
the other. The Burial Act of 1868 was 
only one of a series of Acts which had 
long before introduced into Ireland the 
very principle which it is now sought to 
introduce into England. Therefore, I 
cannot believe that the slight alteration 
which was made in the then existing 
Acts as to burial in Ireland in 1868 had 
anything to do with the lamentable 
events, as I still consider them, which 
followed in 1869. I was sorry to hear 
my right rev. Brother say that this Bill 
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roposed what would be a dishonour to 
Almighty God... No doubt, the words 
were not his own; but he quoted a reso- 
lution which appears to have been passed 
in the Lower House of Cunvocation of 
the Province,of Canterbury since I left 
the chair about half or three-quarters of 
an hour before your Lordships met here 
this evening. He quoted these words, I 
understand, as representing the feelings 
of the parochial clergy ; and it might 
have been inferred that they represented 
the views. of some legally constituted 
body in the Church of England. But 
the Convocation of the Province of Can- 
terbury consists of two Houses, one of 
which is at present in your Lordships’ 
House, and had begun to assemble here 
before the resolution he quoted was 
passed. No expression of opinion of a 
particular body belonging to that Con- 
vocation can be supposed to represent 
Convocation itself; it consists of two 
Houses, and it can perform no act except 
with the consent of both Houses, and no 
binding act without having been called 
to enter on its proceedings by Letters of 
Business from the Crown. But it is 
rather of the words used than of the 
aepone using them that I wish to speak. 
Vhat is that which is to be dishonouring 
to Almighty God? At the present mo- 
ment these churchyards are used for the 
burial of all Her Majesty’s subjects. All 
persons, even those wafted on our shores 
from shipwrecked vessels, are buried in 
these churchyards. In many cases we 
require that persons shall be buried in 
silence, because the laws of the Church 
of England prohibit the use of our Ser- 
vice over their remains; but.yet they 
are interred in the consecrated ground, 
and is it to be supposed to be a dis- 
honour to Almighty God that, over the 
grave of one who is at present buried in 
silenco, someone may offer a Christian 
prayer or read a portion of the Word of 
God? Does that constitute a dishonour 
to Almighty God any more than burying 
the dead in consecrated ground without 
any words of Christian hope or conso- 
lation ? I cannot believe that my right 
rev. Brother really thinks that this utter- 
ing of a few words of Christian prayer 
by any relative or friend, or by any indi- 
vidual appointed by the relatives, or the 
reading of portions of Scripture, will be 
dishonouring to God. I believe his 
mind was so occupied with what he 
supposes to be theinevitable consequences 
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of the passing of the Bill that he forgot 
to consider what the measure itself is, 
It might be objected that many of his 
arguments were directed, not against 
this measure, but against the measure 
in the form in which he supposes it 
will return to your Lordships about 
the 12th of August. I have nothing 
to do with what the Bill may become 
at some future stage; what I have 
to do with is the form in which it is 
before your Lordships now. I venture 
to say it is, in substance, what your 
Lordships sanctioned by your vote three 
years ago; and I cannot believe that.at 
the time it was so sanctioned it was sup- 
posed to involve all those dangerous 
consequences of which my right rev. 
Brother has now spoken. Is it a dese- 
cration of the churchyard that the Word 
of God should be read in it, and that 
Christian prayer should be offered in it, 
unless that Christian prayer and that 
reading of the Word of God proceed 
from the mouth of an ordained. clergy- 
man? I cannot believe that this is the 
opinion of your Lordships, and I cannot 
believe that such is the general opinion 
of the clergy and laity of the Church of 
England. I have examined the conse- 
cration deeds in the diocese of London, 
and I do not find in any one the state- 
ment that such a reading and such an 
offering up of prayer would be a depar- 
ture from the purpose for which the 
ground was set apart. The deeds vary 
according to the nature of the place 
to be consecrated; but every one sets 
forth that it shall be set apart for the 
burial of the dead—that is, set apart 
from all profane and common. uses. 
Your Lordships know what is the case 
in other countries. I have recently 
returned, from the South of France, 
where Ultramontane Romanism is per- 
haps as powerful as it is in any part of 
that country ; and I observed thatin the 
yards of the parish churches I visited 
Protestants and Catholics were buried 
side by side. I cannot believe the Ul- 
tramontane Romanists of that region 
considered there was any desecration of 
those God’s acres by Protestants being 
placed there; neither can I see there is 
any such desecration in the measure 
now proposed. It is said in some quar- 
ters that there is brought into this Bill 
a subject which has nothing, to do with 
it—namely, the relief of the clergy from 
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present labour. I should wish to state 
what is the principle of the Bill so far 
as I understand it. It is to allow the 
burial with religious rites of persons 
who at present suffer under the griev- 
ance of being prevented from being 
buried with those religious rites. The 
diocese of Lincoln is a happy diocese in 
many respects besides that of being pre- 
sided over by its present Bishop. It is 
a diocese, it appears, in which there is 
no such thing as Dissent, excepting in 
the most religious form. Yet I have 
heard rumours of some sort of dissen- 
sions between some of the religious 
bodies and my right rev. Brother. 
Though I grant that they all revere and 
respect his deeply religious character, I 
am not sure that they are not drawn to 
him a good deal by this—that his form 
of the Church of England is more or 
less of the same type as their own form 
of religion, somewhat narrow—and that 
he has never perfectly mastered what I 
conceive to be the glory of the Church 
of England, that it isa National Church, 
wide as the nation, ready to embrace 
all in the nation who are anxious to join 
it, and not making narrow sectarian 
distinctions between those who adhere 
very rigidly to one or another set of 
opinions. There are other dioceses in 
which, unless I am greatly mistaken, 
the Baptist denomination very largely 
exists, and I believe it is a fact that in 
numerous cases in those dioceses persons 
are desirous to be buried by the clergy- 
man of the parish, which is prevented 
by the present state of the law; and an 
integral part of this Bill will afford them 
the opportunity which they desire. One 
would suppose that there was no object 
in this Bill but to satisfy the Liberation 
Society. I am not here to say what 
were the motives for introducing the 
Bill; but I may state some of the rea- 
sons why I supported a similar proposal 
three years ago. One reason which 
weighed greatly with me was that I 
thought a large number of Dissenters 
were anxious to have some religious ser- 
vice read over their dead, and this Bill 
relieves them from that difficulty. It is 
urged as an objection incidentally that 
it relieves the clergy from difficulties 
they labour under in other matters as to 
the burial of certain persons whose case 
was brought before your Lordships’ 
House in a Petition signed by 4,000 
clergy, now many years ago, and pro- 
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voked a very memorable and important 
debate. Another objection comes from 
another quarter; that it recognizes the 
Houses of Convocation of Canterbury 
and York. My Lords, these bodies are 
constitutional; they are known to the 
Constitution when they act in their re- 
gular way. Her Majesty’s late Advisers, 
following the example of their Prede- 
cessors, issued ‘‘ Letters of Business’? 
to the two Houses of Convocation of 
Canterbury and York, commanding them 
to take into consideration this among 
other subjects, and the result of their 
deliberations was to recommend certain 
modes of dealing with the Burial Ser- 
vice which are embodied in this Bill. I 
have yet to learn that there is anything 
irregular in thus, by the authority of 
Her Majesty, in the most constitutional 
way, commanding these Assemblies to 
consider the subject. I have yet to learn 
that there is anything irregular in listen- 
ing to the answer which, at your re- 
quest and the command of Her Majesty, 
they made. You may criticize the an- 
swer, and if you do not like parts of it 
you are quite free to introduce modifica- 
tions; but to object generally to the 
mention of these bodies when, according 
to the principles of the Constitution, 
both the late and the previous Govern- 
ments advised Her Majesty to take their 
opinion on this subject, seems an objec- 
tion to the Bill which is altogether un- 
tenable. I am quite aware, as the 
right rev. Prelate pointei out, that 
there are many persons clamouring for 
this measure who will not be satis- 
fied by it. But I think it is a dan- 
gerous principle not to give men what 
is right because there are some un- 
reasonable persons who demand more. 
It is my belief that in conceding what 
is felt to be right by men who are stead- 
fast members of the Church of England 
you strengthen the position of the 
Church. I believe fully that there are 
many persons now clamouring for this 
measure who desire nothing less than the 
destruction of the Church of England. 
But I am not prepared, because they so 
clamour, to refuse to carry a measure 
which I believe will really strengthen 
the position you occupy when these 
attacks are made. What we wish is to 
recall the Dissenting bodies to that 
better mind which they showed in former 
times. Many of them may be embittered 
against us by narrow sectarian ai- 
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mosities ; we desire to show them a more 
excellent way. We act with their mem- 
bers in works of charity. We rejoice 
to know that the Roman Catholic Bishop 
in Dublin acts in cordial harmony with 
my respected friend the Archbishop of 
Dublin in the distribution of charitable 
funds. We act with them in the dis- 
semination of the Scriptures. We are 
acting with them at this moment in pre- 
paring a new translation of the Scrip- 
tures, and that under the auspices of 
both Houses of Convocation. We act 
with them in this way—that while they 
avail themselves of our learning, we 
avail ourselves of theirs. We have not 
forgotten that the Church of England 
owes a good deal to the learning of 
Iardner, though he was a Dissenter of 
an advanced type. We use their hymns, 
and they use our prayers. These are 
modes in which men may be made to feel 
that with all their differences they are 
Christian brethren; and, if they are 
Christian brethren, is it for a moment 
to be endured that we shall regard the 
offering up of prayer and the reading of 
Seripture in their presence as a desecra- 
tion? My Lords, we live in dangerous 
times. Systems are abroad, both here 
and on the Continent, which threaten 
both social and family life. Christians 
who revere one common Lord and who 
are united in one common love to Him 
cannot afford to be aggravating their 
differences, and that in the most un- 
pleasant of all ways, by keeping them 
alive in the hour of death and in the 
graveyard. If this Bill does nothing 
else, it will convince our Nonconformist 
brethren—however violent may be the 
attempts to displace us from that which 
is our rightful inheritance—believing as 
we do that great blessings are secured 
to this nation by the system of faith and 
worship we maintain—that we do regard 
them as brethren, and desire to unite 
with them in the name of the religion 
we in common profess, and join hand 
in hand with them in resisting those who 
are opposed to our social system and 
family life. For these reasons, my 
Lords, I feel it my duty to support the 
second reading of this Bill. 

Viscount CRANBROOK: My Lords, 
Tagree with much that has been said by 
the right rev. Prelate and the most rev. 
Primate who have just spoken, and will 
not depart from the tone which has been 
adopted by them in discussing a painful 
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uestion. From the speech by which 
the Bill was introduced one would 
imagine that the question is very simple 
and easy, and that hardly any opposition 
could be expected to it at any stage. 
Yet it has now been before the public 
for nearly 20 years, and during that 
time it has never, among the different 
Governments that have existed, been 
made a Government measure till now. 
I cannot but remember when a Bill of 
this kind was first introduced by Sir 
Morton Peto, weighted with the affect- 
ing incident of his daughter’s death and 
the circumstance that the religious 
service of the Church of England could 
not legally be read over the body in a 
churchyard which he had himself given. 
Sir George Lewis, then Home Secretary, 
opposed it on behalf of the Liberal 
Government, and assisted in the rejection 
of the Bill. That Bill IT take as the 
type of the different Bills subsequently 
brought forward, and it was viewed with 
distrust not only by Conservatives but 
by Liberals also. It was not for a con- 
siderable period—I do not remember 
the exact time—that the present Prime 
Minister began to be influenced. But 
it must be remembered that when he 
was so, he added to his adhesion such 
strong recommerdations in the Com- 
mittee of which he was a Member that 
the Committee were not prepared to go 
with him in all the safeguards he would 
introduce. In the history which my 
noble and learned Friend on the Wool- 
sack gave of the matter, he left out the 
circumstance that a Bill of this kind has 
not originally been opposed as a Party 
question or made a Party question of. 
It has been opposed, as, indeed, the 
abolition of Church rates was, by men 
of all Parties. A very distinguished 
Member of the Liberal Party told me 
that though he had always opposed the 
latter measure, yet, when the time came 
that it became a Party question, he felt 
bound to go with his Party and support 
it. I quite agree with my noble and 
learned Friend on the Woolsack that we 
ought to terminate controversies when 
we can. If you can come to an issue 
which will terminate the controversy 
altogether, if you can come to a settle- 
ment without sacrificing principle, I 
think that you ought to do so. But 
does any one of your Lordships imagine 
that by this Bill you are about to termi- 
nate a controversy, that a definite issue 
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is ‘eontained in the Bill, and that we 
have before us what is a settlement of 
the controversy? Strongly as I feel, I 
should not hesitate to surrender much 
if I thought that a settlement would be 
the result of this Bill. It is because I 
believe this would be no end of the con- 
troversy, that the compromise offered by 
such a Bill is one that would not be ac- 
cepted on either side, that, locking at 
the principles contained in the measure, 
Ihave come to the conclusion to give 
my support to the right rev. Prelate who 
has moved the rejection of the Bill, and 
to thank him for taking the part he has. 
The civil right of burial in the church- 
yards no one is called upon to contest. 
But those who hold the churehyards 
hold them for ecclesiastical purposes. 
The old churchyards and the new church- 
yards have received a distinct consecra- 
tion to ecclesiastical uses and religious 
purposes with which the National Church 
is associated. I waut to know in what 
respect religious liberty is infringed by 
the present condition of things? The 
liberty is absolute except in one defined 
locality. With respect to the unbap- 
tized, Churchmen are on precisely the 
same footing as Nonconformists. If from 
any circumstance their children should 
die anbaptized, then Churchmen are 
liable to the same restriction as to the 
service in the churchyard as the Dis- 
senters. And what isthe grievance put 
forward with regard to others? The 
most rev. Prelate told your Lordships 
that in France he saw Protestants and 
Roman Catholics lying buried side by 
side in Roman Catholic churchyards. 
But he did not tell us whether the Pro- 
testants so buried were buried with their 
own service or with any. He told us, 
indeed, that Protestants lay side by side 
with Roman Catholics. So do Noncon- 
formists lie side by side with Church- 
men in our churchyards, without any 
allegation on the part of Churchmen that 
the churchyards are desecrated. I saw 
a statement by a Member of the other 
House that we treat Dissenters as if 
they were “‘common and unclean,” and 
that we keep them out of the church- 
yards. That has never been the case. 
The clergy bury those who are brought 
to them with the rites and services of the 
Church of England. And now what do 
you propose todo? Baptists were the 
aggrieved in the early discussion. They, 
no doubt, are in great numbers in many 
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most cases they have provided them- 
selves with burial places. If is so in 
parts of the country which I know, dnd 
I have never heard there has been any 
complaint or that any person has been 
excluded from the churchyard. I have 
never heard any instance where, with 
the exception of some unbaptized per- 
sons, whom by the laws of the Church 
the clergymen were unable to bury—I 
say I have never heard of any instance 
in which an impediment was thrown in 
the way of burial according to the rites 
of the Church of England. But when 
you speak of Dissenters, you must re- 
member that all Dissenters are by no 
means Nonconformists. In former days 
there was. what was called “occasional 
conformity,” and many members of the 
Church of England—unwisely, I think— 
desired to put an end to that conformity. 
Putting aside the Baptists, I think 
among the rest of the Dissenters there 
is a great attachment. or at least no 
repugnance, to the services of the Church 
of England. Many of them are mar- 
ried in church. Some 75 per cent of 
the marriages which take place in this 
country are celebrated according to the 
rites of the Church of England; and 
you would not, if you believe what is 
said of the proportions of the different 
religious bodies, have so large a number 
if many marriages of Dissenters were 
not included. The Church of England, 
be it remembered, has been intrusted 
with the custody, not of graveyards, but 
of churchyards. They lie around the 
church ; the residence of the clergyman 
is close by, not unfrequently his windows 
looking over the sacred spot; and these 
are circumstances which show that they 
are places where the rites of the Church 
of England are to be celebrated. This 
is the first instance of ‘‘ concurrent en- 
dowment of every kind of creed.” It 
is an instance of handing over the pro- 
perty of one religious body to the use 
of another for religious purposes. I 
was always somewhat surprised when 
those who make a great parade of taking 
no assistance from the Stute accepted 
the rates for chapels for the religious 
rites of their burial service. But now 
you propose to take from the exclusive 
use of the Church not only the old 
churchyards, but the new churchyards 
given within recent times and dedicated to 
ecclesiastical uses, I myself have given 
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. land which I never would have given in 


conjunction with the churchyard if I had 
known that it was to be devoted to dif- 
ferent purposes from what I intended. 
For a cemetery I would have given it 
with the greatest pleasure possible. 
But, having added it to the churchyard, 
I feel it would be a wrong to have it 
taken away and dedicated to different 
purposes from what was intended. I 
think I have a right to complain that 
this Bill touches not only the old church- 
yards, which I think is wrong, but the 
new churchyards, which those who gave 
had a right to expect would not be 
diverted to other uses. The noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack said those 
who gave land for public use in that 
way must take the consequences. I 
want to know whether Churchmen in 
this country are to be the only body of 
religionists who are to be unable to 
dedicate anything in safety for the pur- 
poses of their religion? [Cheers.] I 
must protest against such an assumption. 
The noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack said they had had notice by that 
Bill having been introduced years ago. 
Was it to be supposed that a Bill which 
has been rejected by the House of Com- 
mons on many occasions, and which in 
its earlier stages was constantly rejected 
with the assent of the Liberal Govern- 
ment and the Liberal Party, was a notice 
that the gifts which donors made to the 
Church of England would be diverted 
from the uses for which they were given? 
There are, besides, many living donors 
who gave before the question was stirred. 
A great deal has been said with respect 
to an admitted grievance of the Non- 
conformists. What Mr. Ridley said on 
that point has been referred to. Now, 
the grievance which Mr. Ridley ad- 
mitted was that of being compelled to 
have the Burial Service performed ; and 
that grievance was provided for by the 
Bill brought in by the late Government 
in 1877, because that Bill enabled Non- 
conformists to have a silent burial. 
Silent burial was probably the kind of 
burial which those Protestants in France 
to whom the most rev. Prelate had alluded 
had received. Silent burial was a prac- 
tice in harmony with the usages of the 
Presbyterians, and certainly with those 
of the Puritans, who had a certain repug- 
nance to the saying of prayers over the 
dead, as tending in their view towards 
superstition, For myself, I should think 
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it a most unreasonable thing to demand, 
if I were in a Roman Catholic country, 
where there was a Roman Catholie 
graveyard and a Roman Catholic chap- 
lain, that I should be allowed. to intro- 
duce there the prayers and services of 
my religion, which would probably ex- 
cite a great deal of feeling ; and I should 
wish to be laid there with the prayers 
and the tears and the kindly feelings of 
my friends outside, so long as I found a 
serene resting place, without thinking 
that any wrong had been done to me. 
The noble and learned Lord said that 
many of the Nonconformists wished to 
come to the churchyards in order that 
they might lie there with their deceased 
relatives. That, my Lords, is a senti- 
ment which I respect and which I should 
desire to encourage. But, I ask, how 
many people are now enabled to lie with 
their relatives? How many persons can 
secure that privilege? When that very 
natural sentiment was invoked in the 
closing of Metropolitan and other burial 
grounds it was, on sanitary grounds, 
swept aside, and graveyards and the 
vaults within them were closed; and I 
know, when I was at the Home Office, 
how pathetic were the entreaties on that 
subject, which on many occasions could 
not be assented to on account of the law. 
Then, is it unreasonable for us to ask 
that, if persons wish to lie with their 
deceased relatives, they should come into 
the churchyard by the same gate and 
with the same key as those relatives did 
by accepting the services of the Church 
of England? Curiously enough, the noble 
and learned Lord quoted a passage, I 
think from Mr. Plunket, in which he 
compared the advantages of mixed edu- 
cation with those of mixed religious ser- 
vices in graveyards. He said that the 
education of persons of mixed creeds to- 
gether was valuable as tending” to get 
rid of the acrimony which exists between 
those who belong to different sects. But 
how is it that they obtain that joint and 
mixed education? By ignoring religion, 
by putting it out of the way. Every 
man sinks his own distinctive religion, 
and so you come to have a shadowy 
kind of religion in which everybody. is 
supposed to agree. It is to be just the 
reverse under this Bill. How are you 
to have harmony and peace in the 
churchyards if every one of the 150 sects 
in this country are to introduce their 
vwn services there ?—a thing which 
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would be most unjust to the clergy, and 
which would also be greatly felt by the 
laity. With regard to the relief which 
should be given to the clergy, I am most 
desirous that they should be fairly re- 
ligved; but I cannot satisfy myself that 
the terms proposed in this Bill would 
attain that object. The clergy would 
still be left at the mercy of the relatives 
and friends of the deceased. I rejoice 
that Convocation should be recognized ; 
but in this measure the Convocation of 
the Province of York is, to some extent, 
overlooked. The most rev. Prelate 
seemed to complain of the right rev. 
Prelate, because he had alluded to a 
resolution of the Lower House of Con- 
vocation. No doubt, a Resolution of 
the House of Commons could not be 
called the voice of the whole Parliament, 
so a resolution of the Lower House of 
Convocation could not be called the voice 
of Convocation. But the right rev. Pre- 
late had fairly spoken of the resolution 
in question, not as one of all Convoca- 
tion, but of those who represented the 
feeling of the parochial clergy. My 
Lords, I hope that while you leave the 
National Church in her position you will 
not consent to sap and mine that posi- 
tion. Ido not see why those who have 
freely gone out from her, who have not 
been expelled from her pale but have 
gone to seek what they deem a higher 
and better form of worship, as they 
have found their own chapels, should 
not also find their own graveyards. If 
they object to the Church of England 
services, I am quite ready to concede to 
them silent burial in her graveyards; 
but I trust, my Lords, that you will not, 
by this mode of mixing up different 
forms of religion, throw discredit upon 
all religion whatsoever. 

Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY observed, 
that the right rev. Prelate who moved 
the Amendment said that it was for the 
clergy to bear the brunt of the battle; 
but he (the Earl of Kimberley) denied 
altogether that there was any great 
battle to be fought upon this occasion. 
No one denied that Nonconformists had 
a right to be buried in the churchyards ; 
and the question raised by this Bill was 
not whether they should be given an 
additional right, but whether they should 
continue to attach to their existing right 
a condition of which they justly com- 
plained. The noble Viscount who had 
just sat down urged that this measure 
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would not terminate the controversy and 
the antagonism which had prevailed for 
centuries between Dissenters and Church- 
men. Hardly any of their Lordships 
could be sanguine enough to expect that 
the Bill would do that. All that was 
proposed by the measure was to termi- 
nate one particular controversy between 
Dissenters and Churchmen. Had the 
noble Viscount entirely forgotten that 
the churchyards were not always the 
property of the Church? Were they 
not once in the hands of the Roman 
Catholics, and had they not been turned 
from their original purposes? Could it 
really be argued that Christians were 
not to be at liberty to be buried in our 
churchyards and to have performed over 
them such religious service as this Bill 
would require? He did not think so 
low of, the clergy as to believe they 
imagined that the fate of a great Church 
depended on a question of this kind. 
This was not a matter brought forward 
for the first time. The House came to 
a conclusion by a not inconsiderable 
majority that precisely that which was 
recommended by this Bill should be 
adopted; and with some confidence he 
now expressed the hope that their Lord- 
ships would not recede from that position. 
The Bill which he held in his hand was, 
he thought, one which did not go in the 
least beyond what the necessity of the 
case required. It imposed upon clergy- 
men what he should have thought a 
small obligation—namely, that of allow- 
ing a religious service of some kind to 
be performed. Nonconformists ought 
to be allowed to use the churchyards as 
resting-places without the humiliating 
conditions imposed by the present law. 
It had been said that this was a pre- 
liminary to the disestablishment of the 
Church of England. Well, of course, 
every measure of this kind was 80 
described. The only answer that could 
be given was the old answer, that if the 
Church of England stood in need of 
such a provision as that Noncomformists 
should not be allowed to use their re- 
ligious service upon the interment of 
their relatives in churchyards the Church 
of England must be very weak indeed. 
He did not take that view of the case, 
for he believed that a very large number 
of the laity and clergy of the Church of 
England and many in their Lordships’ 
House were of opinion that this was @ 
wise and well-considered measure for 
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the purpose of putting an end to a con- 
troversy which, although it was not on 
great matters, embittered very much 
indeed those differences between the 
yarious denominations in this country 
which all must deplore, and which he 
believed this Bill was calculated to 
diminish. Therefore, he hoped the House 
would give it serious consideration and 
allow it to be read a second time. 

Tue Bisnor or BATH anp WELLS 
said, he rose to say that he should vote 
against the second reading of the Bill; 
but he would do so with some reluct- 
ance, as he would act against the 
opinion of the most rev. Prelate, and he 
was unwilling to appear to act against 
the wishes of some of his fellow-Chris- 
tians in not granting them what they 
seemed to desire. But he had given 
the Bill a good deal of consideration, 
and he had formed a very decided and 
distinct opinion that it was unjust to 
the Church of England, and that the 
consequences to her might be very 
serious. They were as yet undeveloped, 
and one could not tell what they might 
be. Therefore, he thought it his duty 
to state his reasons for objecting to the 
Bill. He should like, in the first in- 
stance, to say a word as to the argu- 
ment, if it were founded on truth, which 
had just been brought forward, that all 
Englishmen had a common law right 
to the use of our churchyards, and that 
you could not prevent them enjoying it 
by a religious condition incompatible 
with those great principles of civil and 
religious liberty which had happily pre- 
vailed in this country for many years. 
If it were true that at any former period 
Englishmen had a civil right to the use 
of our churchyards, apart from the use 
of the Church Service, then the argument 
would be incontrovertible. But, as far 
as he understood, that was not the case. 
There never was a time when the right 
to interment pure and simple existed at 
all. He believed it was looked upon 
as a religious right—the right to be 
buried with the rites of the Church 
in the parish churchyard. In the eye 
of the law all Englishmen were mem- 
bers of the Church of England, and he 
therefore believed the right was a reli- 
gious right. There would be nothing 
contrary to civil and religious liberty in 
voting against the Bill. Suppose it was 
allowed to clergymen to enter the 
chapels of the country and to preach 
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doctrines which Dissenters. disapproved 
of, that: would be a violation of the 
principles of civil and religious: liberty ; 
but for many centuries the churchyards 
had been used by the Church ministers 
only, and it would be a distinct griev- 
ance to them to allow these churchyards 
to be used by Dissenters, He desired 
to respect the religious opinions of every 
class of fellow-Christians, and he thought 
it was not too much to ask that, the 
feelings and rights of members of the 
Church of England should be respected 
likewise. If the right of performing 
any service other than that, of the 
Church of England were conceded as 
far as the churchyard was concerned, it 
would be difficult, logically, to resist 
the exercise of the same right in the 
church itself? If a person had a right 
to object to his right of burial in the 
churchyard being clogged by the condi- 
tion of the performance of the Burial 
Service of the Church of England, would 
he not have an equal right to object to 
his right to a seat in the church itself 
being clogged by the condition of hear- 
ing services which he disapproved ? 
Turning to some of the objections to 
the Bill, he would refer, in the first 
place, to that which related to monu- 
mental inscriptions in the churches. 
Under the existing state of the law, 
these inscriptions were subject to the 
approval of the clergyman and of the 
Bishop of the diocese ; but if the neces- 
sity for that approval were abolished, it 
was difficult to see how such inscriptions 
could be subject to efficient and proper 
regulation. They had heard lately of 
halfpenny postcards being made. the in- 
struments by which libellous matter was 
disseminated, and it was not impossible 
that, if the present restrictions were. re- 
moved, tombstones might be made use 
of for the same purpose. In. order to 
show that this objection was not an 
imaginary one, he begged leave to refer 
to a case in which a married man having 
died, his widow, supposing that. the 
doctor who attended him during his ill- 
ness had not treated him properly, that 
the nurse who had nursed him .had 
neglected him, and that his brother had 
taken advantage of his death to deprive 
her of her property, and having obtained 
permission of the clergyman of the parish 
to erect a stone in memory of her hus- 
band in the poe churchyard, put up 
one bearing the following inscription :— 
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His brother robbed his widow, 
Which made it all the worse.’’ 
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The unfortunate clergyman who had 
unsuspectingly authorized the erection of 
the stone was threatened with an action 
for libel, and the matter was brought 
into the Bishop’s Court, and a faculty 
obtained for removing the stone. This 
case showed the necessity that existed 
for an adequate revision of inscrip- 
tions before they were allowed to be 
placed in the church. And then, too, 
with regard to doctrines. What diffi- 
culties would arise if the clergyman had 
to revise the doctrine on the tomb-stones, 
when he had no authority over the ser- 
vices at the grave. Another very for- 
midable objection to the measure was 
that, in principle, it was altogether 
without precedent. During the last 
200 years every law imposing reli- 
gious disability upon any of Her 
Majesty’s subjects had been swept away 
from the Statute Book, and perfect re- 
ligious liberty was now enjoyed by all, 
and therefore Parliament should pro- 
ceed cautiously when it was proposed to 
break into the legitimate boundaries of 
the Church. The last objection he had 
to urge against the measure was the 
extremely small number of persons to 
whom it would be of any benefit or to 
whom it would give any relief. The 
large towns had their cemeteries in 
which all could be buried with any form 
they chose, and therefore the opera- 
tion of the Bill would be confined to 
agricultural parishes in which the 
greater proportion of the inhabitants 
were members of the Church of Eng- 
land. Of the small proportion who 
were Dissenters most had no objection 
to the Burial Service of the Church, and 
their Lordships would be astonished at 
the very small proportion of the Dissent- 
ers of Bath who preferred to be buried 
with the Dissenting form of service. 
The number was so small as to justify 
the application of the maxim—‘‘ De 
minimis non curat lex.” He thought 
that a simple remedy might be found 
forthe grievance—if any—which existed, 
by having national cemeteries through- 
out the country. Thechurchyard would 
then cease to be the area over which 
rival statesmen contended, and the place 
where the dead reposed to be the scene 
of polemical and political discussion. 
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Lorp BRABOURNE said, he hoped 
he might not be deemed presumptuous 
if, having so recently taken his seat in 
their Lordships’ House, he sought to ex- 
press, as briefly and concisely as might 
be, opinions upon this important question 
which had been matured during a some- 
what long apprenticeship in the other 
House of Parliament. He used the 
word “ matured ’”’ advisedly, for he was 
free to confess that when this question 
first became the subject of Parliament- 
ary discussion, it appeared to him under 
a somewhat different aspect from that 
which it bore to-day. In this respect, 
however, he imagined that he was in the 
same position as a great many other 
Churchmen. At first, they scarcely un- 
derstood and appreciated the nature and 
extent of the grievance of which com- 
plaint was made—it had not appeared 
to them in a practical form in their own 
neighbourhood, and they were rather 
inclined to believe those who told them 
that this was only an attack by the 
enemies of the Church upon one of her 
outposts, and that the grievance was ex- 
aggerated by those who wished to ad- 
vance under its shelter their covert de- 
signs to overthrow the Establishment. 
A fuller and closer consideration had 
convinced him, as he thought it had con- 
vinced many other Churchmen, that 
they were mistaken in their first conclu- 
sions—the grievance did exist, and it 
demanded a remedy. And he would 
venture to point out two things to their 
Lordships which he thought the friends 
of the Church of England ought clearly 
to recognize and understand. The first 
was this—that if, indeed, there were 
those who desired to injure the Esta- 
blished Church, and who were ready to 
take up such questions as the present 
with that intent, there were also a vast 
number of Nonconformists who had no 
such desire, but who were content to live 
side by side with Churchmen, discharg- 
ing their social and religious duties with- 
out any such feeling of hostility towards 
the Church ; there were, moreover, cer- 
tainly in the agricultural districts of the 
South of England, and probably else- 
where, large numbers of people who 
attended at different times both Church 
and Chapel, who thought that one was 
nearly as good as the other, and who, if 
they did not come up to the standard of 
orthodoxy which might be desired, could 
hardly be called enemies or even Oppo- 
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nents of the Establishment. He ven- 
tured, to think that nothing could be 
more unwise or undesirable on the part 
of Churchmen than to drive these peo- 
le into the arms of the enemies of the 
Established Church, thus giving to the 
latter the great vantage ground of a tan- 
gible grievance, and placing the Church 
and her ministers in an invidious light be- 
fore the eyes of the people. Their aim, he 
thought, should be the very reverse, and 
where a grievance had been found to 
exist it should be their wisdom to re- 
move it. The other point which he 
wished to urge upon their Lordships 
was with respect to the character of the 
alleged grievance. The right rev. 
Prelate who had moved the rejection of 
the Bill had spoken of it as a grievance 
of no substantial character, and many 
persons appeared to think that they had 
satisfactorily disposed of the whole 
matter when they called it a ‘‘senti- 
mental grievance.’ He (Lord Bra- 
bourne) wished to point out the grave 
mistake and the fallacy contained in 
such an argument. What was a senti- 
mental grievance? It was something 
which appealed to the heart rather than 
to the understanding. In other words, 
it was something which men felt with- 
out waiting to reason it out, and when 
we had to deal with such a _griev- 
ance, we might argue with cold and 
calm logic as long as we pleased to prove 
that it did not exist, or was at best un- 
real and intangible; but, practically, it 
was more real and tangible and more 
difficult to encounter than any other 
grievance whatever. There was one 
expression which had fallen from the 
noble Viscount (Viscount Cranbrook) to 
which he desired to take exception at 
once. He said that this Bill was ‘‘ the 
first attempt to take the property of one 
denomination and give it to another.” 
He (Lord Brabourne) protested against 
the idea of calling the Church of Eng- 
land a denomination. This it was that 
underlaid the whole question. The 
Church of England was the National 
Church, and it was from that point of 
view that he supported the Bill. With 
regard to the Jegal part of the question, 
he did not desire to trespass upon their 
Lordships, inasmuch as it had been ex- 
haustively dealt with in the speech of 
the noble and learned Lord upon the 
Woolsack who introduced the Bill. But, 
inasmuch as there were many clergy- 
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men who expressed a desire. for dis- 
establishment rather than. give way to 
this Bill, he would venture to remark 
that if disestablishment took place to- 
morrow, these clergymen would receive 
no relief whatever, for the legal status 
of the Nonconformist would be. unaf- 
fected, and, in all probability, his right 
to burial in the parish churchyard, 
without interference of the clergy, would 
be more firmly established than ever. 
But, speaking of legal questions, he 
(Lord Brabourne) was anxious to call 
attention to a document published in 
1879, and again reproduced within the 
last few days, bearing the signatures of 
many noblemen and gentlemen, who 
said that they had within the last 
85 years been donors of lands for the 
formation of new or addition to old 
churchyards, and protesting against the 
perversion of their objects which would 
be effected by this Bill. It would ill- 
become him to say a word that could be 
construed as disrespectful of those most 
estimable persons, all of whom, both in 
their original gift and their subsequent 
protest, had doubtless been actuated by 
the best and highest motives. But he 
must venture to say of that protest, that 
it was a most ill-omened document for 
the Church of England, if, indeed, any 
weight whatever was to be attached to 
it. For what did we mean when we 
spoke of the Church as a National 
Church? We meant that she was the 
Church of the nation, allied and united 
to the State, and she must accept all the 
consequences of such a position. It 
might be an advantage or a disadvan- 
tage; but so long asthe union of Church 
and State continued the Church must 
be subject to the laws passed by Parlia- 
ment in the name of the nation, and 
ratified by the consent of the Sovereign. 
And for persons who had given -property 
to the Church as a National Institution, 
afterwards to claim in any way to con- 
trol the management or direction of that 
property which had become national 
property, and was subject, like all other 
national property, to the laws which 
regulated that property, was a claim 
utterly preposterous in itself, and which 
struck a direct blow at the nationality of 
the Church. In addressing their Lord- 
ships upon this question, he (Lord Bra- 
bourne) was not so much in a difficulty 
to find arguments as to avoid repeating 
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again and again. The right rev. 
Prelate had told them that if they 
pose this Bill it would satisfy nobody, 
ut would be used as a stepping stone 
for further attacks upon the Church. 
Something else would follow—some- 
thing worse would be entailed upon 
them. But this was the argument 
which had been used against every 
change, every reform, every improve- 
ment since the creation of the world. 
It was the old argument of the fortress 
which had to be defended; and with 
regard to every outwork there would 
always be some who would say that its 
abandonment would give the enemy 
vantage ground for further attacks, 
whilst others would believe it better to 
concentrate the forces of the garrison 
within more defensible entrenchments. 
The argument was one useless for gene- 
ral application, and each particular case 
must be dealt with upon its own merits. 
It was for their Lordships to consider, 
not what might follow, or what some 
feared might follow, if they yielded to 
this demand; but whether the demand 
was in itself just and right, and, if 
so, they would not be wrong in grant- 
ing it, and ought to be deterred by 
no vague apprehensions of the future. 
He (Lord Brabourne) had no right to 
speak—nor did he pretend to speak—as 
the champion of Nonconformists. He 
spoke as an English Churchman; and 
he said, emphatically, that it was for the 
best interests of the Church of England 
that the principle of this Bill should be 
accepted by their Lordships. If he 
thought the contrary—if he believed for 
one moment that the position of the 
Church would be weakened by this 
measure—he should hesitate long before 
he gave it his support. For, however 
great the grievance to Nonconformists, 
if the removal of that grievance entailed 
the infliction of an equal or a greater 
grievance upon others, it would be right 
to hesitate. But, for his part, he could 
not bring himself to believe that this 
would be the case, or that any evil would 
arise from this measure. He would ask 
who and what were the Dissenters for 
whom this Bill was to be passed? He 
would not answer in his own words, but 
in those of an eminent divine, who had 
lately received the recognition of his ser- 
vices by elevation to the Episcopal Bench. 
He (Lord Brabourne) held in his hand 
a pamphlet bearing the title Shall We 
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Surrender ? and written four. years. ago 
by one who was then known all over 
England as Canon Ryle. It was the 
case against the Bill, and it breathed 
throughout that bellicose spirit which 
they naturally expected to find in the 
sayings and writings of eminent theolo- 
gians. The writer recommended Church- 
men not to give up an inch of their line 
of defence, to fight out the Church’s 
battle at once, and to offer an uncom- 
promising resistance to Mr. Osborne 
Morgan’s Bill, or any similar measure. 
But before the lion had lashed himself 
into the temper which dictated these 
words, he was somewhat milder; and in 
the commencement of his pamphlet, after 
describing himself as an Evangelical 
Churchman, he gave a description also 
of Dissenters. He said— 


‘*T do not regard English Dissenters as Schis- 
matics and Samaritans. I believe that the vast 
majority of English Dissenting chapels owe 
their existence to the disgraceful neglect and 
apathy of the Church of England.’’ 


If those words were true—and no one 
who knew the history of his country 
could doubt their truth—if it was owing 
to our neglect and apathy, or rather, as 
he (Lord Brabourne) would put it, to the 
want of proper Church organization in 
time past, that so much Dissent prevailed 
among us, were we not doubly and 
trebly bound to treat every claim, every 
demand, every complaint of grievance 
on the part of Dissenters, not only with 
forbearance and consideration, but with 
the utmost tenderness? They heard 
much of the rights of the clergy and of 
the rights of Churchmen; but, for his 
part, hevalued no right that was founded 
upon the wrongs of others. The days 
were past when in this free country an 
Established Church could exist upon the 
principle of privilege as regarded itself, 
and exclusion and prohibition towards 
others. If the Church was to endure 
and prosper as an Establishment, she 
must appeal more and more largely to 
national feelings; she must more and 
more conciliate to herself popular sym- 
pathies; she must open wider her portals, 
and endeavour to attract rather than 
repel those who were still outside. We 
were living in times when we had great 
occasion to seek for points of agreement 
rather than of difference among Chris- 
tians, for never had we more need of the 
words of one of our beautiful prayers— 
‘Grace seriously to lay to heart the 
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great dangers we are in by our unhappy | on the parallel between-this legislation 
divisions ; ” and allthis time the enemies | and that which took place in the case of 
of our common Christianity were at work. | the Irish Church. He contended, from 
No one who knew the University life of | his own experience as a clergyman 
the present day, and the general life of | who had ministered in rural parishes, 
English youth, could deny that scepticism that there was nothing in the present 
and infidelity were actively at work. And | system of burial which could fairly be 
these enemies of Christianity boldly | said to outrage the feelings of Dissenters. 
lifted up their heads amongst us at the | The great majority of towns had public 
present time. They claimed places in | cemeteries, where the Dissenters were 
our Senate—they challenged orthodoxy | altogether spared the grievance of hay- 
to combat—they openly derided the fun- | ing the Burial Service of the Church of 
damental truths of Christianity. Surely England read over the remains of their 
this was no time to magnify the divi-| relatives. Even in the country parishes ' 
sions among various bodies of Christians, | the Bill was neither needed nor required. 
or to weaken ourselves by internal dis- | In 30 years’ ministry in Yorkshire and 
sensions in the very presence of the | Lancashire he had not been called upon 
enemy; but rather to aim, by every | to officiate at the funeral of a Presby- 
means in our power, at Christian unity. |terian, Socinian, Independent, or Uni- 
There was one other argument which he | tarian, and only in one case at that of a 
wished to urge before he resumed his | Roman Catholic ; and in the latter case 
seat. They were at the beginning of a | he was told that if he omitted any por- 
new Parliament. The country had | tion of the service he should give great 
recently passed through the ‘ordeal of a | offence. The Wesleyan Methodists were, 
General Election, and some of them had | more or less, well-affected towards the 
been surprised at the extreme opinions, | Church and welcomed the clergy. The 
political and religious, which had been ! Wesleyan Methodist Prayer Book, in- 
avowed, and had found favour with some | deed, was almost the counterpart of 
of the constituencies. If those opinions | their own. The reading of the Church 
were to be successfully encountered and | of England Service, therefore, could not 
counteracted, it must not be by a policy | be so great a grievance to the Dissent- 
of obstinate and dogged resistance to|ers. Knowing, asthey did, that money 
change, but by wise conciliation and | was always forthcoming for the building 
prudence. It would be of ill omen for | of Dissenting chapels, could they think 
the future of this Parliament—of ill | that they were so mean as to begrudge 
augury for the success of the work be- | the few pounds which would be required 
fore them—if their Lordships, by their | in the few parishes where the ae] 
first division, rejected a Bill which was | system was unsatisfactory. If this Bill 
offered by Her Majesty’s Government as | were conceded, it would immediately be 
a settlement of a question so important | followed by further demands. Having 
as the present. These were the only | given up the churchyards, they would 
lines upon which the question could ulti- | next be required to give up the fabric 
mately be settled, and they could not; ofthe Church. The Church and the 
prevent that settlement. Every year,| churchyard were held on the same 
every month, every week they delayed | tenure, and, having relinquished one, 
it, they would increase the heartburnings | they would soon be despoiled of the 
and dissensions which attended such a| other. Then would come the total sur- 
question, and greatly magnify the diffi- | render of the property of the Church ; 
culty of its settlement. For his part, he | and every parish would become a hot- 
did not pretend to endorse all the details | bed of agitation, a prey to Dissent and 
of the Bill; but, believing its principle | religious animosity. The parochial sys- 
to be right and just and its tendency to| tem would be entirely destroyed, and 
be towards that Christian unity which | the Church, torn limb from limb, would 
was so much to be desired, he cordially | be handed over, a defenceless trunk, to 
thanked the Government for having in- the Liberation Society. Speaking, not 
troduced it at so early a period, and to| on behalf of any extreme party, but of 
its second reading he gave his humble | the great moderate party in the Church, 
but hearty support. 'of which the great bulk of the clergy 

Lorp HAWKE, who asked for indul-| were composed, he would say if their 
gence in addressing their Lordships for | feelings were outraged by the passing 
the first time, was understood to insist; of this Bill, the burden laid on their 
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shoulders’ would become greater than It may not be.a matter of much practical 
they were able to bear, and the clergy, importance, because Jews and Positivists 
who had been so long opposed to dis- | do not abound in the rural districts, and 
establishment, would be its warmest in the towns they have cemeteries open to 
advocates. them. But it throws a certain air of 

Toe Eart or DERBY: My Lords, | unreality over the claim of right which 
although this Burials Question has been | is urged, when we find that that right is 
for several years before your Lordships’ _ to be made subject in practice to a purely 
House, I have never spoken uponit;and arbitrary limitation. But, my Lords, 
as it seems now, happily, to benearing a there is a good deal in this controversy 
final settlement, I hope your Lordships beyond the question of right to which I 
will not think me obtrusive if, on this have alluded, and which is really a very 
occasion, I occupy a few moments of small part of the whole subject. There 
your time. My Lords, I am bound to is the question of policy and national 
admit, in all candour and fairness, that | expediency, and it is from that point of 
I cannot go the full length of what I | view that I prefer to look at it. Nobody 
understand to be the argument on which | disputes that it is for the Legislature to 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- | make such regulations as it pleases on 
sack rests his support of this measure. | the subject of burials. There is no ques- 
Ihave listened carefully to the contro- | tion of private property involved, nor of 
versy, and I cannot see that there has | individual or privaterights invaded. A 
been made out any absolute and inde- | churchyard is not the private possession 
feasible right, such as is claimed on the | of the clergyman ; he cannot treat it as 
part of every parishioner, to be buried in | his own garden. What rights he has 
the parish churchyard with such services | over it are vested in him only as a 
and ceremonies as his friends may prefer. | trustee for public purposes; and the 
That, I take it, is the contention on the | whole question, therefore, what these 
Nonconformists’ side. I know it is} public purposes shall be, is one for the 
said to be a common-law right; but I | Legislature to determine. My Lords, I 
fail to see how any such right can be| lay stress on this distinction, perhaps 
established, remembering that, if it | from a rather personal reason. If it had 
existed, it must have dated from a time | seemed to me that a violation of indi- 
when Nonconformity was regarded by | vidual rights was concerned, I could not 
the common law as an offence. But I do | justify the having held aloof from 
not care to argue a question like that, | earlier attemps to deal with the question. 
which seems to be one of speculation | But I do not see it so; and, while I 
and theory. I am the less careful to| thought a compromise possible, I was 
argue it because, whatever may be put | willing to wait. It is abundently clear, 
forwardas the argumentof those whosup- | now, that no compromise is possible— 
port the Bill, yet, asI read the Billitself, | every attempt at one has failed. We 
the claim which is advanced in theory | have to choose between this Bill and 
is not put forward in practice. I can | keeping things as they are; and the 
understand a claim that every man, be | question is, which shall we choose? My 
his opinions what they may, shall be | Lords, I think we are bound to ask our- 
buried with the service that his family | selves which solution is most to the 
or friends prefer. I can understand, on | general advantage of the public? We 
the other hand, the contention that no} cannot satisfy all parties; but which 
service except that of the Establishment | party of the two will have the most cause 
shall be allowed. Both these opposite | for dissatisfaction if the verdict of Par- 
contentions rest on a basis of possible | liament goes against them? ‘There is 
argument. But, if thisis to be treated as | no doubt, I apprehend, that, in the pre- 
a matter of common citizenship, and as a | sent state of things, there is, to call it 
matter of right founded upon such | by no harsher term, considerable incon- 
citizenship, I confess that I cannot | venience and annoyance involved to the 
understand how freedom to use their | Nonconformist. He may or may not 
own ceremonies can be conceded to Non- | be wronged—that is open to dispute; 
conformists, and, at the same time, re-| but he undoubtedly suffers hardship. 
fused to a Positivist, or a Freethinker, | He cannot choose the place of burial 
ora Jew. That looks to me like doing | for his parents or his children; he can- 
away with the religious test which you | not, being mostly a poor man, bury them 
have got, and substituting a new one. j ata distance ; he must have recourse to 
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the parish graveyard, at least, in a rural | conscientiously acquiesce in. My answer 
district ; and he is, therefore, precluded | is, that they are not asked to acquiesce in 
from the use of his own services and the |it. The matter is taken out of their 
attendance of his own minister. You hands. In whatever sense this Bill may 
have there a real, tangible, substantial | be said to recognize Nonconformity it is 
grievance. The noble Viscount opposite the State that does so, and not the 
(Viscount Cranbrook) asks why Dis-|Church. The incumbent is not asked to 
senters cannot set up graveyards of their | take any step in common with the Non- 
own? In populous places they can conformist. He is simply directed in 
do so; but a large proportion of the'| certain cases to step aside and let the 
Nonconformists are scattered over rural |Nonconformist act in his place. I do 
districts, one or two families, perhaps, in not see how a man’s conscience can be 
aparish. They mostiy belong to the | offended where no action is required of 
poorer class, and to tell them to set up | him but a simple absence of interference 
graveyards forthemsevesis really to mock | with the action of another person. But, 
them. Now, what is there on the other | then, the laity belonging to the Esta- 
side? My Lords, what removes any | blished Church, are they in any way in- 
possible scruple on my part about mak-|jured? That is even more difficult to 
ing this change is that, looking at the|show. Ifa rule existed at present that 
matter in every light, I fail utterly to | no person not a Churchman should be 
see how the clergy or their supporters | be buried in the parish churchyard, I 
are injured by it. What are the ways | could understand some people disliking 
in which a class can be injuriously | its relaxation. I need not say that I 
affected ? Mainly three: you may de-| should have no sympathy with any such 
stroy or lessen their influence; you may | feeling; but its existence would be intel- 
alter their social position, so far as it|ligible. But there is no such exclusion 
depends on the offices they fill; or you;now. Any Nonconformist, any Free- 
may take away their official incomes.| thinker, however public his opinions 
Now, in this case, the money question is} may be, can be deposited in the parish 
not raised at all, inasmuch as ample| churchyard now, side by side with the 
security is given that the clergy shall not | orthodox, and nobody objects. Only it 
lose in that respect. Can it be argued| must be the parson of the parish who 
that, if this Bill passes, their influence | presides over the ceremony of putting 
over their congregations or their social} him there. The remainsof the historian 
status will be in any way diminished ?| Gibbon, to take one celebrated instance, 
My Lords, there is something ludicrous | rest in a Sussex churchyard, and nobody 
in the very idea that they gain in impor- | finds fault. If non-Churchmen are 
tance or in influence by having imposed | buried side by side with Churchman, 
upon them the duty of burying persons} how can it be a shock to anyone’s 
whose families would rather employ|feelings that they should be put 
somebody else for the purpose. It cannot | where they lie by persons of their own 
be an agreeable office under the cireum- | opinions? I could understand the hard, 
stances. Itisnotan office which confers | harsh, intolerant rule, whichsays—‘“‘ This 
any social dignity ; and, in fact, itis not a | is consecrated ground; let none but the 
monopoly of the right of burial which | faithful be interred here.” ButIdo not 
they lose—they have not got itnow; for if | follow the reasoning, which says—‘ This 
a Nonconformist family can find or make | is consecrated ground ; it isnot profaned 
a burial ground of their own across the | by the interment of a non-believer, who- 
way, they may have their own minister | ever he may be, or of an immoral and 
and their own service there. My Lords, | disreputable person; but it is profaned 
when you look at the matter from the if any except the authorized minister 
point of view of what the clergy lose by | utters a prayer or delivers an address.” 
this Bill, it is really not easy to under- | That does not seem consistent. Yet it is 
stand how so small a matter should have only on that plea that you can at once 
created so strong a feeling. My Lords, approve the present practice and reject 
I have heard it argued that the clergy the change which this Bill makes. My 
will feel, if this Bill passes, and if Non- Lords, there is one objection to this 
conformists are allowed to officiate in | measure which long weighed with me, 
consecrated ground, that there is a kind | which, I think, has more reality in it 
of recognition of the Nonconformist | and deserves to be treated more seriously 
minister by the Church, which theycannot | than those I have referred to. Itis the 
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fear that the precedent set as to.church- 
yards will be extended to churches also. 
My Lords, I say sincerely that I should 
think such opening of parish churches to 
all sects an act of injustice in itself, and 
a most impolitic proceeding. Even in 
the extreme case of a severance between 
Church and State, I hold that places of 
worship should remain in the hands of 
those to whom they now belong. Theyare 
reserved in Ireland bythe Act which dises- 
tablished the Church there, and they ought 
to be so here if ever we are in the same 
position. But I think that a distinction 
between the church and the churchyard 
is easy to draw. In the first place, most 
parish churches have been re-built or re- 
stored in late years by those who wor- 
ship in them, and the number being 
restored and re-built is increasing every 
year. There are no funds for these pur- 
posesexceptthe voluntary contributions of 
thoseiwho belotig tothem, andthatcireum- 
stance alone would be sufficient to create 
a strong claim to exclusive possession ; 
but it cannot be contended that anything 
like the same cost has been incurred in 
keeping up the churchyards. In the 
next place, Nonconformist funerals in 
churchyards will not constitute any prac- 
tical interference with the use of the 
place by the habitual worshippers. They 
will occur seldom, and generally, I sup- 
pose, on week days. But Nonconformist 
services in churches would be a serious 
interference with the habitual congrega- 
tion. And, lastly, there isa sort of feeling 
which, perhaps, it is not easy to reason 
upon, which connects itself with a building 
habitually used for solemn purposes, and 
which does not equally exist in connec- 
tion with a mere open space. But, my 
Lords, I will put the matter in this way. 
Suppose, which I believe is not the case, 
that Nonconformists in general desire the 
use of the churches, they will employ their 
Parliamentary power to get it. But, 
will they employ it less if this Bill does 
not pass? I donot think you ought to be 
withheld from granting what you think 
reasonable in itself merely because you 
suppose that some of those who ask it 
will ask for what is not reasonable at a 
later stage. Is it not a gain from your 
point of view, that nine-tenths of those 
who now complain will be silenced by 
what it is now proposed to give them? 
The remaining tenth will not be very 
formidable, and you may fairly leave 
them alone. So with that larger ques- 
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tion of disestablishment and disendow- 
ment. Ido not say that this Bill will 
do very much to avert any risk that 
there may be of a measure of that kind 
being proposed; but, whatever it does, 
it will be in the direction of diminishing 
that risk. The right rev. Prelate who 
spoke first this evening (the Bishop of 
Lincoln) told us that the passing of this 
Bill would be only the forerunner of 
disendowment and disestablishment. [I 
should have attached greater weight to 
that warning if I had not heard and 
read something like it very often before, 
Precisely the same thing was said when 
Catholic Emancipation was granted, when 
the disabilities of the Dissenters were 
removed, when the Jews were admitted 
to Parliament; and very much the same 
thing was said, not more than 20 years 
ago, when Church rates were done away 
with. Now, you cannot open a pamphlet 
or read a newspaper article on the state 
of the Church at the present time, written 
by anyone zealous in the interests of the 
Church, but it is sure to contain the 
highest panegyrics and congratulations 
on the zeal, the energy, the reviving in- 
fluence, and the increased activity of the 
clerical body. I donotsay that all these 
consequences have followed from the 
legislation to which I have referred ; but 
I say that none of those measures have 
prevented that revival taking place which 
has undoubtedly occurred. Then, my 
Lords, comes the plea which certainly is 
a plausible one. We are asked—‘ Is it 
fair that the Established Church, alone of 
all denominations, should be unable to 
set apart burial-places exclusively for 
the use of its own members?’’ To that 
I answer, first, that the parish church- 
yard stands on a different footing from 
any private burial-place established by 
a Nonconformist sect, inasmuch as it 
cannot be denied that the fact of con- 
nection with the State places the Esta- 
blished Church in avery different position 
from that of any other religious body. 
The peculiar privilege which the Esta- 
blishmentholdsconfers great advantages, 
and those who enjoy it ought not to 
complain if there are some corresponding 
drawbacks. But, secondly, I should 
answer that if private persons, be they 
few or many, choose to establish a burial- 
ground of their own in connection with 
the Established Church, I see nothing in 
this Bill, nor in the law as it stands, that 
prevents their doing so; and in regard 
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toany such ground, I suppose they would 
be free to frame any rules they pleased. 
That is a right which ought not to be 
taken from them, aud I do not believe 
that this Bill in any way disturbs it. 
My Lords, for these reasons—because 
this Bill settles a long pending dispute 
in the only way in which it can be set- 
tled; because it violates no private right 
and injures nobody; because I believe 
the feeling of pain and resentment which 
it undoubtedly produces in some quarters 
will pass off with time, and in no great 
length of time, I shall support the second 
reading. But there are some points in 
which Ithink itadmits of being amended. 
One is the limitation of Christian ser- 
vices. I am not going to argue that 
question on any broad, speculative 
ground; but is it wise to put into an 
Act of Parliament a term which you 
cannot define, and a restriction which 
you cannot enforce? You cannot deny 
to the Unitarian Body the title of Chris- 
tians; their services are undoubtedly 
Christian services; but the line of de- 
marcation between at least a part of the 
Unitarian Body and those who profess 
simple Theism is a very vague one. I 
hope that before this clause passes your 
Lordships will ask yourselves whether 
the words ‘Christian service” are 
capable of accurate definition for legal 
purposes. For instance, is a service 
non-Christian in which the name of the 
Founder of the Christian religion is not 
simply mentioned ? Does it become non- 
Christian by mere omission? Questions 
of that kind would be disagreeable as 
well as difficult to have to argue in a 
Court of Law. What we should all agree 
in is to prohibit controversial and irri- 
tating language of any kind on the occa- 
sion of a funeral; and if words can be 
framed that will answer that purpose, I 
think any other restriction might be with- 
drawn. I say this the more, as the re- 
striction is not likely to be operative. 
The offence is in its nature very diffi- 
cult to face; and, practically, it is not 
likely that prosecutions for it will 
ever take place. The other point in 
which this Bill seems to me objectionable 
is that which, if I understand the pro- 
posal rightly, gives to every curate the 
right of varying the Burial Service at 
his discretion, according to his personal 
judgment of the merits and character of 
the person whom he is burying. [“ sen 
Tam glad to find that in that respect 
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am wrong. At any rate, the matter is 
one which may be dealt with in Com- 
mittee; and I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that I shall support the second read- 
ing of the Bill. 

Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN said, that 
the merits of the Bill were so apparent 
that very little argument was required 
to show them. It had been contended 
by the right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells) that no Englishman 
had a right at common law to be 
buried in the parish churchyard, or, af 
any rate, that that right arose from the 
fact that he was supposed to be a mem- 
ber of the Church of England. Well, 
he (the Earl of Dunraven) was not con- 
versant with the common law of Eng- 
land; but he understood, and he be- 
lieved it to be the fact, that every Eng- 
lishman had a right to interment in his 
parish churchyard, not because he was 
supposed to be a member of the Church 
of England, but because it was neces- 
sary for him to be buried somewhere, 
and the parish churchyard was the ap- 
propriate place for him to be buried in. 
The noble Earl who had just sat down 
(the Earl of Derby) truly observed there 
could be no doubt about the grievance of 
Nonconformists, and that it was a great 
one; but thenoble Viscount opposite ( Vis- 
count Cranbrook) appeared to have very 
great doubt on that subject. In fact, the 
right rev. Prelate who spoke first (the 
Bishop of Lincoln), and the noble Viscount 
opposite, said the grievance, if it existed 
at all, was very small and limited. Well, 
considering the number of times that 
this question had been mooted in Par- 
liament, considering the fact that there 
were several societies whose special and 
only object was to remove this state of 
things, it appeared more likely that 
Nonconformists in Lincolnshire had a 
grievancethan that they had no grievance 
at all. Thenoble Viscount laid some stress 
upon the hardship that the Bill would 
inflict upon the donors of land for the 
purpose of a churchyard, and said that 
such land would be used for purposes 
other than those for which it was given. 
But it appeared to him (the Earl of 
Dunraven) that by this Bill they would 
be able to apply that land to the object 
for which it was given. The church- 
yards were given to the nation, and in- 
tended to be for the nation’s use; and 
the substantial object of the Bill was to 
give effect to that principle, and to en- 
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able the nation to have the practical en- 
amen of its right. The right rev. Pre- 
ate who moved the Amendment men- 
tioned the case of Ireland, and said that 
no good accrued to Ireland from the 1868 
Bill, but a great deal of harm. He 
could scarcely agree with the right rev. 
Prelate. It might just as well be said 
that because Parliament had long with- 
stood the just claims of Nonconformists, 
we had had bad trade and agricultural 
depression, and were obliged to resort to 
a Hares and Rabbits Bill to do some- 
thing for the farmer. Ireland was a very 
distracted country. Religious intolerance 
ran very high, and, perhaps, the one 
gleam in the darkness was that they did 
not carry their sectarian bitterness be- 
yond the fences of the churchyard. The 
only objection he had to the Bill was 
that difficulties might arise from the in- 
sertion of the word ‘‘ Christian ’’ before 
the description of services. It was a 
term very difficult to define, and would 
lead to a great deal of litigation and 
heart-burning. He thought clauses 
guarding against indecent or scandalous 
proenees® would be quite sufficient, 
eaving the rest to the good taste and 
good feeling of the people. It had been 
objected to the measure that it was but 
a beginning, and that it must inevitably 
lead up to the disestablishment of the 
Church. He could not accept that as- 
sertion, because he did not believe that 
those of their Lordships who intended 
to vote in favour of this Bill were neces- 
sarily opposed to the Established Church. 
For his own part he desired, in favour 
of the Church, that this measure should 
become law. He also thought Church- 
men ought to support the Bill, because 
there was nothing more foolish in the 
Church militant, as in military tactics, 
than to make a strong fight on a weak 
point. It might be very well to skir- 
mish round the churchyard fence ; but to 
make too strong an opposition to the 
principle of the Bill would be to incur 
the risk of allowing the line of the 
churchyard ferce to be eventually forced 
with such a rush that there would be 
scarcely time to close the church doors 
before the enemy captured that position 
also. He supported the measure for 
three reasons—first, because it would 
relieve Nonconformists from a great 
grievance; secondly, because it would 
take from England the odium of being 
the only country in the world where 
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such a state of law existed; and, thirdly, 
because it would strengthen the position 
of the Church, in order that when the 
attack upon her did come she might be 
strong enough to withstand it. 

Tae Bisnor or LONDON desired to 
state the reasons which led him, after 
mature consideration, to vote in favour 
of the second reading of this Bill. He 
did not, however, intend to give that 
vote on the ground put forward by the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack, 
that it was the common-law right of 
every person in this country to be 
buried in the parish graveyard, but be- 
cause he thought the concession de- 
manded could safely be granted. The 
noble and learned Lord appeared to 
have overlooked the fact that for the 
last 30 years the graveyards had been 
closed in many parishes, as, for example, 
St. James’s, Westminster, which had 
refused to provide parochial cemeteries, 
and that there were, therefore, many 
thousands of individuals who had no 
common-law right to be buried in any 
place unless they or their relations pur- 
chased such a right from one of the 
different cemetery companies. At all 
events, none had a common-law right to 
be buried in the churchyard with any 
ceremonies they chose, the right of burial, 
such as it was, being coupled with the 
condition that they should have the Ser- 
vice of the Church of England performed 
over them. It was said that the griev- 
ance felt by Dissenters in this matter 
was only a sentimental one; but their 
Lordships were aware that sentimental 
grievances were more severely felt than 
those which were physical or pecuniary, 
in the family, the State, and the Church. 
In his opinion, the only fair way of 
estimating a sentimental grievance was 
to place oneself in the position of those 
who felt themselves aggrieved by it, 
and he must honestly say that he should 
regard it as a great grievance if, having 
been brought up as a member of the 
Church of England, he were compelled 
to be buried in a strange burial-ground 
with a form of service to which he had 
entertained an objection during his life. 
But it was said there would be a griev- 
ance inflicted on the Churchman if the 
Bill were passed, as he would be sub- 
jected to the intrusion into the church- 
yard of one with whom he had differed 
on religious matters. So far as he was 
concerned it would be not the slightest 
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grievance to him that the friends of a 
deceased Nonconformist requested that 
the should be buried, and that instead of 
the Burial Service being read, prayers 
of which they approved should be rever- 
ently offered up. He should be more 
glad than otherwise at such a request. 
Then it was feared by some that offensive 
and profane proceedings would occur in 
the graveyards. They had already had 
some experience of the way in which the 
concession would be used, for in almost 
every large town there were cemeteries, 
partly consecrated and partly unconse- 
erated, and he had obtained returns from 
the chaplains of the various cemeteries 
around the Metropolis on that point, 
and the result showed that at the great 
majority of the burials in unconsecrated 
ground the Burial Service of the Church 
of England, or portion of it, was read, 
and that all the other services were con- 
ducted in a peaceable, orderly, and un- 
objectionable manner. Considering the 
strong public opinion that prevailed 
against objectionable demonstrations in 
churchyards, he thought it most impro- 
bable that any such scene would occur. 
He considered the Bill very valuable 
also as conceding to Churchmen what 
they had so long asked for—namely, 
liberty in certain cases to make altera- 
tions in the service, and he recognised 
in it an earnest attempt to heal a sore, 
to close an irritating question, and he 
hoped it would be so accepted by those 
for whose relief it was intended. In 
conclusion, he would say he did not ap- 
prehend any danger to the Church from 
the passing of this Bill. 

Eart SPENCER said, it was satis- 
factory to find that the right rev. 
Prelate (the Bishop of London), who 
had hitherto considered it his duty to 
oppose a Bill on the same lines as the 
one under consideration, had now thought 
fit to support the Bill of Her Majesty’s 
Government. Indeed, the whole spirit 
of the debate had been one of. uniform 
toleration, and no bitterness had been 
exhibited on the one side or the other. 
The right rev. Prelate who opened the 
debate referred to a measure introduced 
for Ireland in 1868, and stated that in 
the opinion of two distinguished Prelates 
the effect of granting similar concessions 
in Ireland was failure in itself, and 
damage to the Church then there esta- 
blished. He could assure his right rev. 
Friend that nothing of the kind hap- 
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pened. The object of the. Bill was to 
remove a long-standing injustice under 
which a large body of our fellow- 
countrymen had long laboured, and it 
had removed that injustice most effec- 
tually; but anybody would indeed be 
sanguine who thought that a simple 
measure of justice would entirely remove 
and remedy a grievance which had lasted 
many centuries. The danger to the 
Church of England which the right 
rev. Prelate had predicted had already 
been disposed of by noble Lords who 
followed him, and he asked, Could any- 
one say that there was danger of dises- 
tablishment if this Bill passed? In 
point of fact, there was no connection 
whatever between the Act of 1868 and 
the Irish Church Act, and the latter Act 
expressly preserved the rights of the 
Protestant Church in Ireland to the ex- 
clusive use of the churches in that 
country. The right rev. Prelate who 
spoke later (the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells) had referred to the alteration 
which was made in the registration of 
marriages and baptisms, and asked why 
this question also could not be settled 
without taking away any of the rights 
of the Church? Well, it was easy to 
find other places of registry; but it 
would be difficult to find other places of 
burial than the churchyard. The griev- 
ance was this—if one member of a Non- 
conformist family was buried in the 
churchyard, the others could not be buried 
with him unless with a service to which 
they objected. It had been said that the 
grievance was a small one, and did not 
affect the large towns; but even there 
the grievance did exist, and the Bill 
proposed to remedy it. But, putting all 
the large towns aside, they would find 
an enormous part of the country where 
the grievance existed. If they took the 
number of consecrated places of worship 
and compared them with the quantity of 
consecrated ground, and then compared 
that with the number of unconsecrated 
places of worship and the quantity of 
unconsecrated ground, they would see 
that a very large number of the popula- 
lation had a grievance such as he had 
described. In England and Wales, 
speaking roughly, there were about 
15,468 consecrated places of worship 
and about 14,012 consecrated burial- 
grounds. There were 20,490 unconse- 


crated churches and 5,005 unconsecrated 
grounds, 


Whereas there was about one 
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consecrated churchyard to every conse- 
crated. building in the country, there 
was only one churchyard unconsecrated 
to about four unconsecrated buildings. 
Therefore, although the Dissenters could 
have their services in 5,000 churchyards 
in the country, they were precluded from 
having services to which they attached 
importance in more than 14,000. When 
you were redressing a grievance and an 
injustice, it did not matter whether the 
numbers suffering from it were large or 
small. The right thing to do was to 
redress the grievance. They were told 
that the Church of England would 
suffer by the passing of the Bill; but 
really, as a Churchman, he could not 
understand this argument at all. He 
could not understand how a Church so 
learned in its Prelates and clerical 
members, so rich in endowments, and 
with such a large following in the 
country, could be placed in jeopardy by 
the passing of a Bill of this kind. On 
the contrary, he believed it would 
strengthen the Church, by showing that 
it did not rely on such small matters, 
and it would remove a blot on Christian 
charity and Christian faith. It wassaid 
that justice ought to be consistent; but 
was it consistent with what Parliament 


had already done to reject this Bill? 
Would it be consistent with the relief 
from Jewish disabilities, with Catholic 
Emancipation, or with the abolition of 


Church rates? Oonsistency required 
that they should pass the Bill in order 
to keep pace with the progress of the 
principles which were advocated when 
these measures were passed and which 
did not bring any danger to the Church, 
but, on the contrary, strengthened its 
position in the country. In many parts 
of France, as already stated, Dissenters 
might be buried side by side with Roman 
Catholics. In Paris, he believed, the 
Roman Catholics consecrated the ground 
with each interment, and the next grave 
might be that of a Dissenter without any 
distinction between them. In Austria 
and Hungary, for many years past, 
Dissenters had been permitted not only 
to bury their dead in the churchyards 
but also to preach in them. Whyshould 
we be afraid of doing what other coun- 
tries had done in liberally opening the 
churchyards to all? He sincerely trusted 
their Lordships would pass the measure, 
and remove what was an injustice to a 
large body of our fellow countrymen. 
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Tue ArcusisHor or YORK said, he 
could hardly reconcile himself to the 
position of a silent voter upon the ques- 
tion. A great deal was said as to whe- 
ther the present state of the law was a 
grievance, and it was called a sentimental 
grievance. As to that, a man was the 
sole judge of his own grievance; and if 
he said he had one and continued to say 
it, we should be right in inferring that 
for him at least a grievance did exist. 
In Scotland, the graveyards were under 
the control of the Presbyterians ; they 
were not consecrated, and interments 
were made with any service the relatives 
liked. He was told that no difficulty 
had been met with, and that the Scotch 
system worked well. When such ap- 
palling descriptions were given of what 
might happen with Mormonites, Soci- 
nians, Jews, they ought to take a more 
charitable view based upon actual ex- 
perience. There had been no disturb- 
ance in Scotland, and he did not believe 
there would be any in England. There 
was a limit to the manifestation of 
human perversity ; people generally be- 
haved well at the grave-side, and he 
believed they would endeavour to behave 
still more reverently and decently under 
the operation of a measure of this kind. 
An argument he had not recovered from 
yet was that used by his right rev. 
Brother (the Bishop of Lincoln), that 
the two Irish measures of 1868 and 1869 
had any connection with each other. The 
only flaw in it was that the Act opening 
the Irish churchyards was passed in 
1824, and all that was done in 1868 was 
to render unnecessary the consent of the 
clergyman, because it had been refused 
in one or two cases. He could only say 
that if the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church followed as a consequence from 
the taking away of the power of a few 
clergymen to prohibit burials, then 
the fabric of the Irish Church was of 
the frailest possible description. He 
had not heard much about the clergy in 
this debate, and yet there was something 
to be said on their account. In 1843, at 
the funeral in a London cemetery of an 
infidel writer and publisher named 
Richard Carlile, the clergyman, against 
the wishes of the friends, read the ser- 
vice. .No wonder that that proceeding 
led to a commotion. The clergyman was 
not compellable to read it, unless the 
demand to have it read had been made 
by the friends, This was an extreme 
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ease; but there were cases not so 


extreme. The other day a clergyman 
wrote to him about a case, the difficulty 
of which had to be met before there was 
time for a reply, and the clergyman met 
it by omitting a portion of the service. 
It was a painful and difficult position 
in which to be placed, and the clergyman 
technically committed a breach of the 
law, for the Church of England Service 
had to be read over a Dissenter when 
the demand was made. He thought the 
time would come when the clergy would 
look back upon the controversy and say, 
What a strange position we had placed 
ourselves in! We made a demand that 
we should of right go to the grave of a 
man whom ministerially we never saw, 
and that we should read over his remains 
a service which conveyed words of hope 
to the minds of the survivors, and there- 
fore implied some degree of knowledge 
of their spiritual condition, and when 
some other arrangement was proposed 
we took our stand upon our right to 
read the Church Service over every one 
who was brought, whether we knew 
them or not. That was the point of 


view from which he regarded this ques- 
tion. He was perfectly well aware that 
the clergy held strong views upon the 


matter, and that they did not like the 
invasion of the churchyards; and yet he 
could not help thinking, when they 
looked back upon this painful contro- 
versy, that they would be thankful that 
the time had come when they were re- 
lieved from the duty of administering 
the rite of burial to the bodies of per- 
sons who would not aceept their minis- 
trations in life. There was, however, 
one part of the Bill to which he took 
exception. It had been shown most 
clearly by the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack that there was right of 
sepulture only in churehyards, and the 
right did not apply to cemeteries, or 
rather the contrary applied ; and Par- 
liament provided that there should be 
unconsecrated ground for those who did 
not accept the Church Service. The 
Common Law right had been dealt with 
there and disposed of, and the only rea- 
son given for including cemeteries in the 
Bill was that it might facilitate members 
of families being interred in’ the same 
ground, But these arrangements were 
comparatively recent, and since they were 
made Dissenters had been buried in the 
unconsecrated ground. There was, there- 
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fore, no necessity to commit a wrong to 
Churechmen by including cemeteries in 
the Bill in order to remedy a grievance 


.which, under the circumstances, could not 


very well exist. What was the amount 
of the injustice? It was that cemeteries 
were made by the rates, and Noncon- 
formists had paid their share; but a 
Nonconformist might say he did not go 
by consecration, but wished to show 
every mark of respect to his dead rela- 
tive, and would therefore bury his father 
or his wife in that ground. He thought, 
to make the Bill complete, cemeteries 
should be excepted. With reference to 
the clauses for the protection of the 
clergy, he thought them essential to the 
Bill. While, therefore, he voted for the 
second reading, he voted for the Bill as 
a whole; and if he found that those 
clauses had been dropped, he should re- 
serve to himself the power to vote against 
the mutilated Bill. At the present mo- 
ment the clergyman was bound to bury 
all his own people; but this Bill pro- 
posed that Nonconformists should have 
power to instruct their own ministers to 
read the service over their dead. But 
what if the Dissenter should not be able 
to find a minister of his own persuasion 
to read the service? The clergy should 
have some protection from the statutory 
obligation to read the service over the 
grave of any person over whom his re- 
lations could not obtain a Nonconformist 
minister to do so. The clergy felt very 
strongly about this question. He had 
received many letters on the subject, 
some of them indicating an intention to 
leave their position in the Church rather 
than submit to such a measure. He 
did not think any man should leave his 
position for such a cause; but the feel- 
ing was deep and strong. If the 10th 
and 11th clauses were passed, they 
would reconcile the clergy to the mea- 
sure in a great degree. It was clear to 
him that the time had come when the 
question must be settled. In his opi- 
nion, it would have been better for the 
Church that it should have been settled 
10 years ago. In that case, they would 
have obtained much better terms. They 
would even have obtained better terms 
had the Party opposite seen its way to 
accept the decision come to two years 
ago. However that might be, it must 
eventually be settled, and there was no 
chance of its being settled on any other 
terms than the recognition of the right 
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of Dissenters to be buried with such re- 
Iigions services as their surviving. rela- 
tives might desire. If so, could it be 
good for the Chureh, for Nonconformists, 
for the state of England, or for that feel- 
ing of brotherly love which ought to 
prevail among them, that this subject 
should be kept up asa perpetual source 
of dissension and strife? His belief 
was that it would be much better for all, 
if they could find a satisfactory settle- 
ment, that it should be settled now. He 
would, therefore. support the Bill. 

Lorp. DENMAN said, he regretted 
very much that he did not in 1877 give 
the casting vote against the Earl of 
Harrowby’s clause on its first appearance. 
He (Lord Denman) ventured to think 
that if the 74th clause undisturbed by 
Amendments from the right rev. Bench 
had been allowed to go to ‘‘another place,”’ 
that it might have been so modified as 
to be carried on the return of the Bill 
with its Amendments. If the Bill were 
to be brought back in the way surmised 
by the most rev. Prelate, he believed 
that, from the announcement that this 
Session must be short, any altera- 
tions made in ‘‘another place ’’ would 
be forced on their Lordships. He (Lord 
Denman) wished 13 years ago to present 
an acre of ground to a Diocesan Com- 
mittee, and it had been rejected ; but if 
it had been accepted he would have been 
much surprised by the claim of this Bill. 
The 8th clause professed to confer no 
right which did not exist before; as it 
was, half-an-acre of wet ground had 
been given by a Churchman, and with- 
out this Bill might soon be overcrowded. 
A relative of his own (Sir Charles Ander- 
son, in John Bull) had exposed the en- 
thusiasm of Dissenters whohad a‘‘ Vision 
of Judgment” contrary to sober re- 
ligion. He (Sir Charles Anderson) had 
also written rather disrespectfully of 
the most rev. Primates; but he (Lord 
Denman) believed it was true, as Sir 
Charles wrote, that their Graces had had 
very little practical experience of small 
rural parishes as incumbents. He(Lord 
Denman) had the greatest respect for the 
English Church, and could prove the 
same, as to Dissenters, but regretted that 
he could not vote for this Bill. The 
Primate of England had spoken of the 
quiet in Scotch churchyards ; but the 
graveyards were the property of the 
heritors, and the Established Church 
of Scotland did not require the presence 
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of her ministers in the graveyard, but 
enjoined them, if present, to admonish 
the living. Ifa burial liad been allowed, 
there would have been no necessity for 
arbitrary services, and no danger to the 
clergy from -not reading the office of 
burial as settled by the Act of -Unifor. 
mity, 1662. : 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I shall say nothing to disturb the 
calm tone with which the debate. has 
been conducted on the one side and the 
other. Though I might, perhaps, wish 
to have heard a greater number, of 
speeches in opposition to the view of 
those with whom,I agree, I do not dis- 
parage the speeches which I haye heard, 
The right rey. Prelate who moved 
the Amendment (the Bishop of Lin- 
eoln) is a man for. whom I enter. 
tain the most. profound respect,. Nothing 
fell from him which did not become hig 
character and position, and his feelings 
must command the sympathy of those 
who differ from the conclusion at which 
he has arrived. I hope he will give 
the same full credit, not only to those 
of his right rey. Brethren, but to the 
rest of your Lordships who take a 
different. view of the interests of. tho 
Church from himself, for the same sin- 
cere desire to do right as well to the 
Church as the Nonconformists,. which, 
for my part, Iam ready to attribute to 
him. . It isa painful part of this painful 
question that men who heartily agree in 
the objects at which they aim, and to 
whom the interests of the Church of 
England are precious, should differ on 
a subject on which so much feeling is 
excited, as to the true mode of dealing 
with it. As for myself, I came to the 
conclusions at which I have arrived 
several years before I gave expression 
to them in Parliament. I did so not 
for the sake of pleasing or cunciliating 
any body of men whatever, certainly not 
for the sake of encouraging any attacks 
on the Church of which I am a member, 
and for the sake of whose true interests 
I should always be prepared, to, make 
any sacrifice, but because I was not abla 
to escape from the conclusion. that, at 
the bottom of this question, besides 
much feeling and much danger from the 
continuance of the irritation produced 
by that feeling, there was. a positive 
claim. on the ground of justice which 
Parliament ought to meet.. Before 2 
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main question, perhaps your Lordships 
will excuse me if I make some observa- 
tions on some of the more important 
details of the Bill to which reference has 
been made. The noble and rev. Lord 
who spoke against the Bill (Lord Hawke) 
appeared to think it was a great wrong 
to.the clergy to expect. them to register 
burials‘under this Billy Iwas surprised 
at what was said by the noble and rev. 
Lord on this point, because I do not 
imagine he intended to suggest that it 
was desirable to take the management 
of the churchyard out of the hands of 
the parochial clergy. But I would ask the 
noble and rev. Lord, How is it possible 
that the registration of such burials can 
be made except in the general register 
of burials in the churchyard, of which 
the parochial clergyman has the custody? 
The fact of the burial will be certified to 
him, not by anyone claiming an official 
title, for he is not to be brought into 
contact for the purpose of his duty with 
anyone claiming such a character, but 
by the relative or other person respon- 
sible for the burial, who originally sent 
him notice that advantage would be 
taken of the provisions of the Act. What 
injury, even to the most sensitive, can 
possibly be done by recording on the re- 
gistry the fact that such a burial has been 
in this manner certified ? . There is, no 
doubt, a small point of detail which, in 
Committee, it may be desirableto meet by 
a slight verbal Amendment. As such re- 
gistries are usually kept, there is a column 
entitled “ By whom the ceremony is per- 
formed.” Instead of making an entry 
of the person who performed the cere- 
mony, it may be proper to provide that 
the burial shall be entered in that 
column merely as certified by A. B. 
under the Act. The most rev. Prelate 
who presides over the Province of York 
thought that while it was right to deal 
with churchyards as we proposed it was 
wrong to include cemeteries. Now, if 
cemeteries were taken out of the Bill, 

there would be matter remaining for the 
growth of a new grievance, and to 
prevent this, the Government have 
thought it wise to includecemeteries. It is 

unquestionably the right of Parliament, 

if it seems important to effect a satis- 

factory and final settlement, to deal with 

that part of the question asis proposed 

in the Bill; and the reason why the 

Government have heen induced so to 
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Rave reached us from’a variety of 
quarters, showing that the matter is from 
year to year assuming a practical cha- 
racter on account of that feeling which 
we all recognize as natural,.thé wish of 
persons not to be separated’ in death 
from those they love, and also through 
the. acquisition of rights of property in 
graves. These cemeteries are public, 
created under Acts of Parliament by 
rates to which all classes of the commu- 
nity have contributed; and though ‘it 
has been provided by those statutes that 
certain parts shall be consecrated and 
set apart for burials according to the 
rites of the Church; there has been no 
separation of the rates paid by Church- 
men from those paid by Nonconform- 
ists. The Bill gives reciprocal rights to 
those who prefer the Church Service in 
the unconsecrated part of these ceme- 
teries. I come now to a clause—the 11th 
—which has been very much misunder- 
stood. The noble Earl who sits below the 
Gangway (the Earl of Derby), and who 
spoke with the usual clearness of his very 
clear intellect, himself seemed to have 
formed some misconception of that clause. 
We were very anxious, looking at both 
sides of the question, while, on the one 
hand, we met the just claims of Noncon- 
formists, to consider, on the other, whe- 
ther the clergy had or had not any rea- 
sonable claim with which it would be in 
our power to deal. Thedifficulty pressing 
upon the clergy has been of two kinds. 
In the first place, they have no power 
under the law as it stands to gratify in 
any way the religious and natural feel- 
ings of those who, being members of the 
Church, have lost their children before 
baptism, and who desire to have some 
religious service at the funeral. The 
sympathies of the clergy with the laity 
have led both to desire that they should 
be enabled in some way to meet the 
natural feelings which such an occasion 
would call forth. Accordingly, the 11th 
clause of the Bill exempts the clergy 
from penalties if this is done, in all or 
any of the cases in which by the eccle- 
siastical law the Burial Service cannot 
be used. It enables the clergy, if it be 
desired by the relatives, to use prayers 
and read passages of Scripture, subject 
to a restriction, that the prayers are not 
to be those which are proper to the 
Communion Office or the Burial Office 
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restriction; but I do not think your 
Lordships would be disposed, on a mere 
point of ritual which is of no real im- 
portance, to object to what the Convo- 
cation of Canterbury has recommended. 
In the rest of the Prayer Book and in 
the Scriptures there is an abundance of 
excellent materials which may well be 
used in committing to the grave the 
children of those who may desire it. I 
trust your Lordships will not be un- 
willing to give that measure of relief. 
The thing cannot be done at the mere 
option of the clergyman, but only when 
it is desired by the relatives of the de- 
ceased. The other difficulty is in the 
present inflexible obligation of the 
clergy to read the whole Burial Service, 
except in three specified cases. The 
only enlargement of these cases now 
proposed is the addition of persons who 
may die in the act of committing any 
grievous crime, meaning, as I understand 
it, a “crime”? known to the law. It is 
a very limited provision, and it will 
have a very limited effect. If any man 
dies in the commission of murder, or 
of any other grievous crime, it is, I 
think, right that that case should be 
added to the category; and it is the 
only addition made to the category of 
exclusions from those rites of the 
Church. As to the large class of cases 
of persons who may have been reputed 
to be evil livers, no discretion is given 
to the clergy to institute any inquisi- 
tion whatever post mortem. The clergy- 
man is to have no power of his own to 
dispense with or abridge the Church 
Service in the case of any person at 
present by law entitled to have it per- 
formed; but an abridgment of that 
service may be used, at the request or 
with the consent of the relatives of the 
deceased, and not otherwise. I cannot 
but think the relatives would, in many 
instances, be willing to accept an abbre- 
viation of the Service, while the parts 
omitted would be those which wound the 
consciences of sensitive men, and, at the 
same time, too often lead to misunder- 
standing and scandal, and are made 
matter of reproach by Nonconformists 
against the Church. I hope, there- 
fore, that when this proposal is under- 
stood, it will be seen that the Convoca- 
tions have really exercised their judgment 
inthis matter with great care and caution, 
and with a desire not to enter on that 
dangerous and fatal ground which would 
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involve an inquisition at a man’s death 
into the history of his life. With regard 
to the recital of the proceedings of Con- 
vocation, I believe that has been done 
in the recent Acts for relaxing the Act 
of Uniformity, as it was in the original 
Act of Uniformity itself. There is an- 
other point of yet more difficulty and 
delicaey, which I should like to explain, 
The noble Earl who spoke from below 
the Gangway (the Earl of Derby) 
touched upon it. He expressed some 
doubt, first of all, as to the consistency 
with the principle of the Bill of the 
limitation, by the word. ‘‘ Christian,” of 
‘‘ orderly religious services ;”’ and, se- 
condly, whether the word is not too 
vague to be of any legal effect, or 
might not give rise to undesirable 
questions. Now, I think I can show 
that the introduction of that word is in 
no way inconsistent. The present legal 
right is a right to burial in the 
churchyards, and I admit that it has 
always been subject to certain ecclesias- 
tical conditions. I say now, as I have 
before, that to impose the Church Ser- 
vice on unwilling persons is a profa- 
nation of that Service from a Church 
point of view, and it is also inconsistent 
with religious liberty when it is made 
the condition of a civil right. In that 
respect, I maintain that the present 
state of the law is such, that you must, 
in consistency with the principles of 
civil and religious liberty, either take 
away the civil right or change the eccle- 
siastical condition. But I never have 
gone, and I never should go so far, with 
respect to the other class of cases— 
namely, those in which the Church Ser- 
vice cannot be performed ; because, as 
to that, I do not think you can take up 
such high ground as to say that there 
is a civil right to have a religious ser- 
vice. That is certainly not a right given 
or contemplated by the Common Law ; 
and if the Common Law had given, cer- 
tainly could not have contemplated any 
other than a Christian service, be- 
cause it is an old and true saying, that 
Christianity is part and parcel of the 
law of the land—of the Common Law. 
The right to a religious service in the 
churchyard cannot, therefore, be re- 
presented as a Common Law right, nor 
even necessarily as a natural right. 
The State would not be infringing any 
principle necessary to be observed, if, for 
reasons of public order, it imposed limi- 
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tations upon the right te use religious 
ceremonies or services in any public 

lace, whether consecrated or not. 
What I have maintained and still main- 
tain is, that, although that part of the 
liberty proposed to be given by the Bill 
cannot._be claimed on the same footing 
of civil right as the exemption from 
the necessity of the Church Service may 
be claimed, yet it is. wise, desirable, 
and necessary for the proper: settlement 
of such a question, in these cases of 
strong religious feeling prompting men 
to acts of devotion, to allow the largest 
measure of religious liberty that you 
safely can, and to sympathize with and 
not discourage the religious sentiment. 
And for that reason I say that any settle- 
ment of this matter would be utterly un- 
satisfactory, and would, in truth, be no 
settlement at all, which did not allow 
all persons professing to be Christians 
to use their own religious services. 
Then, it is asked, why stop there? I 
stop there for two or three reasons. 
In the first place, these are the words 
which were moved by my noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in 1876, and which were again 
proposed in 1877 by Lord Harrowby, 
and then adopted by your Lordships’ 
House. At all events, they have under- 
gone some consideration, and have met 
with some approval from your Lordships. 
But, in the second place, it appears to me 
to be in itself right and expedient, and 
consistent with every principle on which 
we ought to legislate, to exclude from our 
churchyards, which have been conse- 
crated and set apart for Christian burial 
as their leading and primary use, ob- 
seryances and demonstrations which 
are pagan or anti-Christian. I want 
to know what other cases are really 
and practically excluded? Not, cer- 
tainly, the case of those who deny all 
religion. They cannot want religious 
services; and there can be no prin- 
ciple on which to violate the sanctity of 
the churchyards by admitting anything 
that is anti-Christian and irreligious. 
Surely, in the interest of the order of the 
State, and to avoid raising questions of 
feeling and of difficulty which nothing 
has made it practically necessary to raise, 
you may wisely draw the line where 
the Common Law draws it, saying that 
this is a Christian country, and that 
Christianity is part and parcel of the 
law of the land. And although Jews 
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Christians, I cannot perceive that there 
is any reason for refusing to draw the line, 
in the only way that it can be drawn, on 
their account; especially when the ques- 
tion is not, as I am informed, a practical 
one for them, as they havecemeteries of 
their.own to which they are attached, 
and they have no desire to be, buried: in 
Christian graveyards. The. provision 
would, of course, be acted upon in the 
Courts which administer lawin the largest 
and most liberal spirit. The Unitarians 
have been, by Act of Parliament, ad- 
mitted to the full benefit of those. Acts 
of Toleration that. were enacted in favour 
of Protestant Dissenters. Nor could 
there be any greater difficulty now than 
there was in Woolston’s. case, which 
came before Lord Raymond in. the 
Queen’s Bench early in the last cen- 
tury, in distinguishing in a Court of 
Law —should that become necessary 
— between opposition to Christianity 
in general, and the rejection of par- 
ticular tenets which have been the 
subjects of controversy among persons 
calling themselves Christians. Passing 
from these particular points, which 
must, of course, be considered in Commit- 
tee, to the general argument, I am happy 
to think, from what has been said even by 
those right rev. Prelates who have op- 
posed the Bill, that there cannot be any 
great reasons for apprehending cases of 
difficulty or distress arising out of the 
Bill. In the first place, we have been 
told, and I believe quite truly, that in 
cemeteries, where the ground is divided 
into consecrated and unconsecrated, and 
where every man is free to choose the 
mode of burial which he prefers, a great 
majority of Nonconformists prefer to 
be buried with the Church Service in 
consecrated ground. That, my- Lords, 
is strong evidence that this Bill wiil do 
no great harm; for if they prefer, for 
that reason, the consecrated part of the 
cemetery, it is likely that they will pre- 
fer still more to be buried with the 
Church Service in the churchyard. I do 
not think it is necessary to answer. the 
questions. which were asked—‘‘ What 
sort of Service will it be? Who is to 
watch? Who is to prosecute?” My 
answer is, I hope that nobody will watch 
and that nobody will prosecute, because 
I think it quite unnecessary to anticipate 
that there will be any real cause for pro- 
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secutions ; and I am not anxious to in- 
quire, and do not care to know, what sort 
the Service is as long as it is Christian, 
orderly; and religious. I should be sorry, 
my Lords, if it is not Christian, if it is 
not orderly, or not religious. There 
might be disorder and misconduct at any 
funeral now;. but nobody thinks such 
disorder or misconduct so probable, as to 
make it necessary for the law to take 
extraordinary precautions against it. It 
is.enough that it should be prohibited 
and punishable. The best safeguard 
against the choice of a funeral as an 
occasion for disorder is in the natural 
feelings of humanity, which, in the ab- 
sence of any special provocation or cause 
of excitement, abhor and oppose them- 
selves todisorder, andeven to irreverence, 
on. such an occasion. If, from any cause 
whatever, such disorder should here and 
there occur, there will be power in any- 
one that is scandalized to put the law in 
motion.-- As for the argument from the 
churchyard to the church, I doubt the 
wisdom of those who press it, either as a 
logical or as a practical consequence. To 
meit does not appear to beso, because the 
reasons on which I proceed—the neces- 
sity of death, the necessity of burial, 
and the civil right of interment in the 
churchyard—have no application to the 
church. There may, no doubt, be argu- 
ments used by some which might be car- 
ried to that length; but I have myself 
never used, and I disavow, such argu- 
ments: No doubt, there are some who 
want Disestablishment, and whose views 
of Disestablishment extend to the aliena- 
tion of all: ‘sacred ‘edifices from the 
Church.’ But; apart from this, I have not 
‘yet heard any demand made for the use 
of thechurch by Nonconformists, nordoes 
it appear to me that the nature or the 
circumstances of the case are likely to 
lead to sucha demand. With regard to 
danger to the Church, I have never.said 
there was no danger to the Church; but 
it has always appeared to me that danger 
is not increased by diminishing friction 
or removing grievances. Those things 
are dangerous which cause friction and 
irritation between large and powerful 
classes: on _points which touch both 
natural feeling and religious sentiment ; 
especially on a point as to which the 
continuance of the existing state of things 
cannot. be defended on any safe or 
satisfactory principle. The Church, my 
Lords, as was very truly said by a 
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speaker who preceded me, has mani- 
fested a great increase of strength, 
power, and influence in this country 
since the passing of those measures 
which were introduced to enlarge the 
liberties of Nonconformists, and to take 
away the more invidious privileges of 
the Church. If the clergy—I hope it 
will not be the case—should not obey 
the law in the spirit of loyal citizens 
and with the charity of Christians; if 
they should permit excitement or feel- 
ings of annoyance on their part to mani- 
fest.themselves in a manner occasion- 
ing acrimony, irritation, and controversy, 
then possibly some danger to the Church 
may arise. We must, however, remember 
that there must be two parties always to 
discord, and that it is one of the highest 
privileges of the clergy of the Church of 
England to act as the moderatorsof strife. 
They are the messengers and the teachers 
of peace; and if they are true to that 
high calling, I entertain no doubt that 
this measure, instead of proving a dan- 
ger to the Church, may, in the end, 
prove, to the cause of which they are the 
ministers and the defenders, a boon and 
a blessing. 

On Question, that (‘‘now”) stand 
part of the Motion? Their Lordships 
divided :—Contents 126; Non-Contents 
101: Majority 25. 
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Clancarty, V..(£. Clan-,., Forbes, L. 
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Combermere, V. Foxford, L. (ZH. Lime- 
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Melville, V. Gormanston, L. (VF. 
Sidmouth, V. Gormanston.) 
Strathallan, Vv. Grey de Radcliffe, 
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Harlech, L. 

Hartismere, ~ L. ~ (£. 
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Hawke, L. 

Hylton, L. 


Kenlis, L. (IM. Head- 
fort.) 

Ker, L. (i. Lothian.) 

Lamington, L. 


_Leconfield, L, 


Lilford, L. 
Lovel and Holland, L. 
(EZ. Egmont.) 
Lyveden, L. 
Manners, L. 
Moore, L. 
heda.) 
Norton, L. 
O'Neill, L. 
Poltimore, L. 


Raglan, L, 
Ross, L. (2. Gilas- 


gow.) 
Shute, L. (V. Barring- 
ton. 
Stanley of Alderley, L. 
St. John of Bletso, L. 
Strathnairn, L. 
Walsingham, L. 
Windsor, L. 


(M. Drog- 


Resolved in the A firmative. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on 
Tuesday the 15th instant. — 


Houso adjourned at Eleven o'clock, 
till To-morrow, half-past 


Ten o'clock. 


COMMONS, 


Thursday, 8rd June, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—New Memuser Sworn—Sir John 
Lubbock, baronet, for the London Univer- 


Se.ect Commit1ee—London Water Supply, 
appointed ; Merchant Shipping, Sir Harcourt 
Johnstone discharged ; 
Harcourt, Mr. Charles Palmer, Mr. George 
Bentinck, Mr. James Stewart, and Mr, Stuart 


Secretary Sir William 
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Private Birt — Select Committee — Liverpool 
Corporation Water, nominated. 

Pusuic Brnus—Ordered—First Reading—Repre- 
sentation of the People (Scotland). Act (1868) 
Amendment * [208]. 

Second Reading — Employers’ Liability 118} 
Salmon and Freshwater Fishery Laws Amend- 
ment [137]; Judicial Factors (Scotland) * 

162]. 

PL Oe a to Select Committee— 

Bankruptcy Act Amendment [163]. 


Several Members took and subscribed 
the Oath. 


QUESTIONS. 


0 — 
PRISONS ACT—STAFFORD PRISON. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Un- 
der Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether his attention has 
been called to a Report of the Visiting 
Committee of the Stafford Prison lately 
issued, wherein it is stated that a con- 
victed felon had been flogged for re- 
fusing to be photographed; and if he 
will inquire into the circumstances of 
the case ? 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL, in reply, said, 
that by Rule 58 in the Schedule of the 
Prisons Act of 1865, Justices had the 
power of ordering any prisoner convicted 
of felony to receive corporal punishment 
for repeated offences against prison disci- 
pline. Another Act gave prison authorities 
the right to have the photograph of a pri- 
soner taken, either at the time of his 
entrance into prison or subsequently. 
In the case referred to in the Question, 
the Justices had acted distinctly in ac- 
cordance with the discretionary power 
which they possessed. He might ob- 
serve that photographing was a very 
necessary process in connection with the 
administration of justice. 


UNREFORMED CORPORATIONS— 
LEGISLATION. 


Mr. DAVEY asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther the attention of the Government 
has been directed to the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Unreformed Cor- 


{COMMONS} 





porations, with a view to legislation, | 
for the purpose of carrying out the re- | 


commendations of that Report ? 


Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that the attention of the Go- | Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
vernment had been so directed ; but his; Whether he can give any information 
hon. Friend would see that it would be | with reference to the present position of 
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impossible to introduce a measure on 
the subject this Session, although. he 
hoped it might be dealt with on: some 
future occasion. 


Treaties with France. 


SCIENCE AND ART—INDUSTRIAL 
MUSEUM FOR SCOTLAND. 


Mr. D. M‘LAREN asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether he wil] 
introduce into the Supplementary Esti- 
mates a Grant towards the completion 
of the Industrial National Museum for 
Scotland, for which no Building Grant 
has been made during the last six years, 
and the present time being peculiarly 
favourable, from the very low prices at 
which building contracts can now be 
obtained ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My hon. Friend 
has in his Question asked whether the 
Government intend to introduce a cer- 
tain matter into the Supplementary 
Estimates. The Question of my hon. 
Friend seems rather to presuppose that 
every year there will be a body of Sup- 
plementary Estimates presented, which 
I am sorry to say occasionally, from the 
necessity of the case, is apt to happen, 
but which, at the same time, never ought 
to be noticed without bearing in mind 
that all Supplementary Estimates are 
exceedingly adverse to Parliamentary 
control.. On that account I am afraid I 
am unable to say that anything can be 
done in the nature of Supplementary 
Estimates with this subject during the 
present year. My hon. Friend is aware 
of, and I need not trouble the House 
with, the circumstances which completely 
account for the non-action—TI will not 
call it the inaction—-of the Government 
during the last few years. I do agree 
with my hon. Friend, to a considerable 
extent, that the season now before us 
may be a favourable one for re-consider- 
ing the question; and in the winter, 
before the next Estimates are framed, it 
will be our duty to take it seriously into 
our consideration, and to determine 
whether we ought or ought not to make 
some proposal to Parliament. 


THE COMMERCIAL TREATIES WITH 
FRANCE. 
Mr. MAC IVER asked the Under 
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the French Commercial Treaty negotia- 
tions; and, particularly, whether it is 
the intentiom of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to insist that the export bounty 
system shall no longer be maintained to 
the detriment of British and of Irish 
sugar refining, as well as to the serious 
injury of our West Indian possessions ; 
and also, whether, as regards. Foreign 
produce generally, Her Majesty’s Go- 
yernment will insist upon the abandon- 
ment of the ‘‘ Surtaxe d’entrepot,” so 
that importations into France, vid the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, shall no longer be placed at a 
disadvantage as compared with similar 
goods when imported direct? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: By a 
declaration signed at Paris on the 10th 
of October, 1879, and laid before Par- 
liament this year, it is provided that the 
existing Commercial Treaties between 
Great Britain and France shall remain 
in force until six months after the pro- 
mulgation of the New French General 
Tariff, which is now under discussion in 
the French Legislature. No formal ne- 
gotiations for a new Treaty are yet 
taking place; but communications are 
passing, and Her Majesty’s Government 
are not without hope that they may re- 
sult in the conclusion of a Treaty which 
will further develop the friendly rela- 
tions between the two countries. The 
question of sugar bounties is under the 
consideration of a Select Committee of 
the House, and until they have reported 
it has been decided to suspend action in 
the matter. The question of the French 
surtaxe d’entrepét will be treated in the 
course of any commercial negotiations 
with France. 


THE OATH OF ALLEGIANCE—LEGIS- 
LATION. 


Mr. 0’ DONNELLasked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether the Cabinet 
has any intention of altering the religious 
character of the Oath of Allegiance; and 
whether, in this case, steps will also be 
taken to relieve the Sovereign from the 
corresponding obligations of the Corona- 
tion Oath ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In answer to the 
Question of the hon. Member, I have to 
say that Her Majesty’s Government have 
not taken into consideration any ques- 
tion in connection with the alteration of 
the Coronation Oath. 
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INDIA (FINANCE)—THE LATE INDIAN 
BUDGET. 


Mr. 0’ DONNELL asked the Secretary 
of. State for India, If he has reason to 
believe that there are financial irregu- 
larities on the receipt side as well as on 
the expenditure side of the late Indian 
Budget ; and, whether the reported ex- 
traordinary increase of opium revenue 
was in any degree due to what may be 
called excess sales, whereby the average 
stock of prepared opium in the Govern- 
ment stores was reduced by anticipatory 
purchases to the probable loss of revenue 
In succeeding years ; and, if so, whether 
he will inquire as to the causes which 
stimulated such an unusual demand ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
There is no reason to believe that there 
are any financial irregularities on the 
receipt side of the Indian Budget. At 
page 85 of the Papers recently presented 
to Parliament regarding the Estimates 
for the war in Afghanistan will be found 
a Table showing that the revenue for 
the year ended on the 31st of March 
last is now believed to be less by about 
£82,000 than was estimated in February. 
The increase of opium revenue in 1879- 
80 above the Budget Estimate was in 
February taken at £1,900,000; but it 
is now believed to have been about 
£1,800,000, of which, perhaps, about 
£300,000 may be attributed to the sale 
of an unusual number of chests of opium 
in Calcutta. The policy of the Govern- 
ment has been for several years to accu- 
mulate a reserve which should enable 
them to depend on a regular stock for 
sale, irrespective of the fluctuations in 
the crop of any one year. At the begin- 
ning of the year 1879, there being a 
large reserve in store, it was determined 
to sell 60,000 chests during the calendar 
year; but it was at the same time an- 
nounced that, from the Ist of January, 
1880, only 4,700 chests a month, or 
56,400 in the year—which is about the 
average crop in recent years—would be 
eold, and that no alteration of the 
monthly amount sold would be made 
without a twelvemonth’s notice. The 
sales in the official year 1879-80 were 
59,100 chests, or 2,700 above the amount 
now fixed. This slight reduction of the 
stock in hand, which on the 1st of 
January, 1880, was 81,583 chests, is 
not likely to cause any loss of ‘revenue 
in succeeding years. 
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EGYPT—REVIVAL OF THE SLAVE 
TRADE. 


Sm JOHN KENNAWAY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been directed 
tothe statement that the Khedive and 
his officers have permitted the resuscita- 
tion of the slave trade in Darfour and 
the other provinces of Central and Equa- 
torial Africa, and that every order given 
by Colonel Gordon concerning its sup- 
pression has been cancelled; whether 
any information on the subject has been 
received from the European Commission 
appointed to carry out the Convention 
regarding slavery concluded between 
Egypt and this Country; and, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will take all 
reasonable means to secure the perform- 
ance on the part of Egypt of her public 
and international obligations in this re- 
spect ? 

Stix CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
most recent information received by Her 
Majesty’s Government from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Agent and Consul General in 
Egypt does not bear out the statement 
contained in the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tion; but, on the contrary, is to the 
effect that in the month of April last, on 
the arrival of a slave caravan at Siout, 
250 persons connected with it were 
arrested, of whom 34 were detained as 
prisoners ; 68 slaves were taken, and sub- 
sequently 24 more, all of whom received 
papers of manumission. Moreover, the 
Governor of Siout and the head of the 
Slave Bureau at that place are to be dis- 
missed and tried by court martial; the 
Slave Bureaux to be re-organized so as 
to render the Governors of the places in 
which they are situated responsible for 
their efficiency ; and the caravan routes 
to be watched by a military force under 
the command of Count Edward della 
Sala, an Italian gentleman of high 
character and ability, and formerly in 
the Austrian Army, to whom, as well as 
to the Governor General of the Soudan, 
Reouf Pasha, the most stringent orders 
have been issued by the Khedive for the 
suppression ofthe slave trade. We have 
no knowledge of any ‘‘ European Com- 


mission” appointed to carry out tlie 
Egyptian Slave Trade Convention. Her 
Majesty’s Government will certainly do 
all in their power to secure its complete 
execution. 
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IRELAND — COMPENSATION FOR 
AGRARIAN OUTRAGES. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland; What steps Her 
Majesty’s Government intends. to tako 
to compensate those persons’ who. have 
been sufferers from personal injuries 
caused by agrarian outrages ‘since tho 
last assizes, and who have served all the 
requisite notices, and incurred legal 
expenses, but who, owing to the expira- 
tion of the Peace Preservation Act, are 
now debarred from bringing forward 
their claims before the grand juries of 
counties ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that he had no information as to any 
such persons as those referred to. No 
Assizes in Ireland took place before July, 
and it was not necessary that any notices 
should be served until 14 days before the 
Assizes. Notices, if any, served before 
the 20th of May must have been served 
on the mere chance of the Act being 
continued or re-enacted; and, if served 
subsequently to the 20th of May, must 
have been served with the full know- 
ledge that the Act would not be con- 
tinued. Under these circumstances, 
Her Majesty’s Government did not feel 
called upon to make compensation, and 
they had received no claims. 


CRIMINAL LAW—CASE OF WILLIAM 
M‘CULLOCH. 


Mr. MACLIVER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, If his attention has been 
called to a sentence of four months’ im- 
prisonment passed by Sheriff Leo, of 
Glasgow, on William M‘Culloch, an ex- 
press driver in the employ of the Cale- 
donian Railway Company; and, whe- 
ther, having regard to the facts that tho 
collision, which occurred on January 
24th, and for which he was tried, was 
occasioned through the unexpected 
failure of Clarke and Webb’s patent 
brake, with which the train was fitted, 
and to the unimpeachable character for 
carefulness, attention to duty, and so- 
briety of M‘Culloch for 33 years, he is 
prepared to recommend that the re- 
mainder of° M‘Culloch’s term ‘of im- 
prisonment should be remitted? 

Mr. BAXTER said, that before his 
hon: Friend answered the Question he 
had another to ask on another part of 
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the case under notice—namely, whether 
it was true that after the extraordinary 
sentence passed on this man at Glasgow, 
he was removed to the penitentiary at 
Perth, handcuffed and in the company 
of felons, and whether the hon. Gentle- 
man would take measures to prevent the 
recurrence of such proceedings ? 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL, in reply, said, 
that in the second portion of the first 
Question it was assumed that the collision 
occurred in consequence of the unex- 
pected failure of Clarke and Webb’s 
patent brake. Whether that failed or 
not, it was undoubted that it was owing 
to the carelessness of the driver in over- 
running the signals that he required to 
put it in use at all. If he had not over- 
run the signals, the ordinary hand-brake 
would have been sufficient to arrest the 
progress of the train. After a careful 
consideration of the whole circumstances 
of this case, and notwithstanding that 
the offence was one of much gravity, his 
right hon. and learned Friend the Home 
Secretary had thought fit, having re- 
gard to the long period during which 
M‘Culloch had borne an irreproachable 
character, to remit two months of the 
term of his imprisonment. This had 
been done with the full assent of the 
Sheriff and of the Lord Advocate. As 
to the Question by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Montrose, he had 
not had Notice of it long enough to ob- 
tain full information. He had caused 
an inquiry to be made, and had referred 
to the Scotch Commissioners of Prisons 
to see what was their practice when 
prisoners were being transferred from 
one place to another. In England the 
general practice was that the prisoners 
were secured by handcuffs, or in some 
similar manner. He would be glad to 
give the information to the right hon. 
Gentleman when he received it. 


NAVY—THE ROYAL MARINES (RE- 
ORGANIZATION. 


Lorpv HENRY LENNOX asked the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, When he 
will be in a position to lay upon the 
Table of the House the Report of the 
Committee which has recently been in- 
quiring into the re-organization of the 
Royal Marines ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I am un- 
able at present to give a definite reply 
to the noble Lord. The Report to which 
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he alludes is a Departmental Report 
dealing with a very important subject. 
It has only just been presented to the 
Admiralty, and Lord Northbrook’ and 
his Colleagues have not yet been able to 
decide what action they will take upon 
it. Till then I shall be unable to say 
whether it will be laid upon the Table 
of the House. 


RIVERS CONSERVANCY —LEGISLA- 
TION. 


Mr. HARCOURT asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to bring in a Bill to 
regulate the Conservancy of Rivers, 
especially in relation to the damage 
done to land through floods ? 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, his 
hon. Friend was, no doubt, well ac- 
quainted with the difficulties by which 
the question was surrounded. There 
were some points of great importance 
connected with it which must be ex- 
pected to lead to considerable discussion; 
and in the circumstances it would not, 
he thought, be possible to pass a Bill 
dealing with it in the present Session. 


HARES AND RABBITS BILL. 


Mr. HENEAGE asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether, as the Hares and Rabbits Bill 
was only delivered yesterday, he will 
postpone the Second Reading until after 
the 8th of June, in order to allow the 
Chambers of Agriculture to express their 
opinion upon it at the Central Council 
Meeting held in London on that day? 

Lorp ELCHO asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther, looking at the fact that the Hares 
and Rabbits Bill contains provisions 
which override the principle of free con- 
tract, and seeing that the Bill was only 
delivered to Members on the 2nd in- 
stant, he will postpone the Second Read- 
ing for a week ? 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, that the Hares and Rabbits 
Bill was the Bill which was unanimously 
recommended by the Chambers of Agri- 
culture through Mr. Clare Sewell Read. 
The Bill contained provisions which 
would interfere with freedom of contract. 
He had no desire to hurry on the Bill 
unduly; but he hoped to be able to take 
the second reading on Thursday next. 
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FRIENDLY SOCIETIES’ ACCOUNT— 
LEGISLATION. 

SmSTAFFORD NORTHOOTEasked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
he intends to propose any measure for 
the reduction of the accumulated defi- 
ciency in the Friendly Societies’ Account 
similar to that which he has proposed in 
respect of the Saving Banks’ Account ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, some mea- 
sure of the kind will undoubtedly be 
requisite. It is not a matter of necessity 
during the present year; but, at the 
same time, if time permits, I shall be 
glad to introduce a measure of that kind 
during the present Session. At any rate, 
it must be attended to at an early period 
next Session in order to provide the funds 
necessary for meeting the calls which 
will arise. 


THE IRISH CONSTABULARY. 


Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, If he can 
say why it is thought necessary to 
have policemen present at every railway 
station in Ireland on the arrival and 
departure of every train; and, whether 
any similar regulation exists with regard 
to the arrival and departure of trains in 
England ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: With a view 
to watching or capturing criminals who 
might be endeavouring to escape it has 
been the practice of policemen in Ireland 
to attend the arrival and departure of 
railway trains when the police barracks 
are within half a mile of the station, and 
where their so doing did not interfere 
with their duties. Thecountry police in 
England, unlike the Irish Constabulary, 
are not controlled by the Government, 
and each town makes the regulations 
for its own force. I am unable to say 
if similar regulations for attendance at 
trains exist in England. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) ACT 
IMPORTATION OF CATTLE FROM 
IRELAND. 


Mr. LOWTHER asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, Whether cattle 
sent from Ireland to the port of Barrow- 
in-Furness are inspected either on their 
departure from Ireland or on their arri- 
val in England ; and, if not inspected, 
if he would explain the reason ? 


Metropolis Management {COMMONS} 
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Mr. MUNDELLA:: All cattle ex- 
ported from Ireland to Great Britain are 
inspected at the port of embarkation in 
Ireland by a Government veterinary [n- 
spector. If-he finds the cattle to be free 
from disease, he gives a certificate to 
that effect. When that certificate is 
given a licence is issued by a Govern- 
ment licensing officer for the exportation 
of the cattle to the port in Great Britain 
specified in the licence. The animals so 
certified are also branded before being 
shipped. Cattle presented for shipment 
to Barrow-in-Furness are inspected and 
certified to be free from disease by a 
Government veterinary surgeon before 
exportation in the same way as all other 
cattle exports from Ireland to Great 
Britain. 


METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT ACT (1855), 


Mr. RITCHIE asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther, in parishes in the Metropolis having 
no paid vestry clerk, the churchwarden 
is not entitled to legal assistance in con- 
ducting the election of vestrymen and 
auditors under ‘‘The Metropolis Man- 
agement Act, 1855;” and, whether, 
when the costs incurred by the church- 
warden have been taxed and allowed by 
the clerk of the peace of the county, and 
the vestry have made an order for pay- 
ment thereof, as the expenses of publish- 
ing notices and making the return at the 
election of vestrymen and auditors under 
the twenty-fourth section of that Act, 
the overseers paying the same are liable 
to have the amount disallowed in their 
accounts ? 

Mr. DODSON: I presume that this 
Question has reference to the hamlet of 
Ratcliffe, in the Stepney Union, in the 
accounts of the overseers of which the 
auditor hasrecently disallowed £9 17s. 82., 
partofasum of £15 1s. 8d., on the ground 
that there is no legal authority for em- 
ploying a solicitor to conduct the election 
of vestrymen under the 18 & 19 Vict. 
ce. 120. The case is now before the 
Board on appeal, who are awaiting a 
further communication from the paro- 
chial authorities on the subject, and it 
would be premature to express any 
opinion upon the legal point before de- 
ciding the appeal. With regard to the 
second Question, the reply is that the 
Board have been advised by the Law 
Officers of the late Government that the 
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taxation of the costs by the Clerk of the 
Peace and the order for payment by the 
Vestry do not deprive the auditor of his 
jurisdiction with respect to the allowance 
or disallowance of the expenditure when 
charged in the overseers’ accounts. 


ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 


Dr. LYONS asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, What are the 
conditions under which any new appoint- 
ment to the office of Ulster King of 
Arms is to be made; and, whether he 
ean assure the House that it is not the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to abolish this ancient office ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, I am obliged to my hon. Friend for 
the Question which he has put to me, as 
it may enable me to remove some mis- 
apprehension caused by the brief report 
which appeared in the newspapers of 
what occurred with reference to the 
appointment of Ulster King of Arms in 
Committee of Supply on Thursday last. 
After reference to the fact that Sir 
Bernard Burke holds his office under 
patent, and that an arrangement had 
been made in 1872 whereby he was to 
be paid by salary, instead of by fees, 
which had proved beneficial to the Ex- 
chequer, I stated that by a Treasury 
Minute passed in 1872 it was decided 
that on the next vacancy the office is not 
to be filled up without Treasury consent. 
The present arrangement being per- 
sonal to the present holder of the oftice, 
the Treasury wished to reserve to them- 
selves the power of reviewing its position 
and emoluments. As, I am glad to say, 
there is no present prospect of a vacancy, 
the question has not been under con- 
sideration, and as the fees and stamp 
duties appear to more than cover the 
charge of the office, I do not see, from a 
Treasury point of view, any reason to 
desire its abolition. 


LONDON CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT 
(RE-ORGANIZATION). 


Sr RICHARD GREEN PRICE 
asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, If the reorganization of the 
Customs Department is yet eget 
and have ‘‘ the Customs Treasury Extra 


Clerks” been placed upon the establish- 
ment; if so, has any compensation been 
offered them in consideration of their 
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past services and the anomalous positica 
in which some of them were placed by 
the retrospective operation of the Trea- 
sury Order issued in 1856 with regard 
to age of admission to the Civil Service; 
and, if not, is the Government prepared 
to afford their favourable consideration 
to the matter ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
The re-organization of the London Cus- 
toms Establishment is now complete, and 
all the Treasury extra clerks who were 
recommended as thoroughly qualified 
have been placed upon the establishment 
as clerks of the lower division. The 
question of the salaries to be assigned 
to these clerks is still under the consi- 
deration of the Treasury ; but the Board 
of Customs have, by their Report dated 
the 14th of April 1880, No. 144, recom= 
mended to their Lordships special initial 
rates of salary for all those who were 
employed before the dates of the Trea- 
sury Order of the 17th of April, 1856, 
on the ground of the exceptionally long 
service of these extra clerks. Certain 
of these were prejudiced by the Treasury 
Order in 1856, whereby they ceased to 
be eligible for appointment to the es- 
tablishment, unless at the time of their 
first employment they were under 25 
years of age, which limit was formerly 
30 years of age. The Board’s Report 
to the Treasury does not provide for any 
exceptional treatment of these extra 
clerks other than in common with the 
rest, on the ground of length of service, 
as they did not appear to have any direct 
claim ; for although the limit of age was 
altered by the Order of 1856, it cannot 
be said that if that Order had not been 
issued they would have had any claim 
to be placed on the establishment. 


BOARD OF WORKS (IRELAND). 


Mr. O'CONNOR POWER asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, If he will 
state to the House why the works passed 
at the extraordinary special sessions 
held at Ballinrobe, county Mayo, have 
not been sanctioned by the Board of 
Works; and, whether, in view of the 
distress prevalent in the barony of Kil- 
maine, he will take steps to have these 
works sanctioned so as to give employ- 
ment to the labouring classes in that 
district? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I find, Sir, 





that at the extraordinary baronial pre- 
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-sentment sessions at Ballinrobe, works 
to the amount of £3,040 were passed, 
and that a portion of those works to the 
amount of £810 was approved of by the 
Board of Works. The Local Govern- 
ment Inspector reported against any 
works being sanctioned in the barony, 
as he considered the employment given 
by landed proprietors under the Landed 
Improvements Act would be quite ample. 
Having, however, ascertained that the 
landlords contemplated stopping the 
works in several instances, and begin- 
ning them again after the harvest, the 
Inspector recommended that the works 
approved of by the Board of Works 
should be proceeded with. The Go- 
vernment acceded to this proposition, 
and had conveyed an intimation to that 
effect to the Secretary of the Grand 
Jury. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATHS AND AFFIR- 
MATION BILL. 


Mr. MARK STEWART asked the 
hon. Member for Northampton, Whether 
it was his intention to proceed with the 
Parliamentary Oaths and Affirmation Bill 
that evening ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE, in reply, said, 
that when he had put down this Bill he 
was under the impression that the Com- 
mittee upstairs would have finished its 
labours ; but as this was not the case he 
would defer the introduction of the Bill 
until a later time. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS—BOROUGH FRAN- 
CHISE (IRELAND) BILL— RELIEF OF 
DISTRESS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Tue O’DONOGHUE: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
there is any chance of our reaching the 
Borough Franchise (Ireland) Bill this 
evening; and, if not, if he will say on 
what day that Bill is likely to come on? 

Mr. PLUNKET: At the same, I 
would wish to ask, When it is likely that 
the second reading of the Relief of Dis- 
tress (Ireland) Bill will be taken ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: With regard 
tothe Borough Franchise (Ireland ) Bill, 
if I can see that I can bring it on to- 
morrow before 11 o’clock I will ask the 
House to allow me todoso. If, however, 
as I am afraid will be the case, it will 
be impossible to bring it on to-morrow, 
I will put it down for this day week. 


Ur, W. E. Forster 


{COMMONS} 
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As regards the Relief of Distress (Ire- 
land) Bill, I-had hoped to have had 
it in the hands of Members to-morrow ; 
but I find it impossible that it can 
be with them until Monday morning, 
and therefore I cannot do as I intended 
to have done—that is, to take the second 
reading to-morrow. Ipropose, therefore, 
to take it on Monday. There can be no 
doubt about the principle of the Bill. It 
must be passed as soon as possible, in 
order to meet the present circumstances 
of Ireland; and I trust I shall be allowed 
to take the second reading late in the 
evening, on the ground that the clauses 
can be amended, if desirable, in Com- 
mittee. 


NAVY.—H.M.S. ‘“‘ ATALANTA.”’ 


Lorp HENRY LENNOX asked the 
Secretary to the Admiralty a Question, 
of which he had given private Notice, 
Whether the Admiralty had received any 
confirmation of the rumour which had 
been copied from a Liverpool paper into 
a London paper of that day, that a 
trading vessel bound from Demerara for 
Queenstown, the Scotia Queen, had passed 
through many traces which led her cap- 
tain to believe that they were the re- 
mains of the ill-fated Atalanta? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, the 
Admiralty have received no further in- 
formation than that which appeared in 
the newspaper referred to. It appeared 
that the Scotia Queen was bound for 
Shields, and only called at Falmouth for 
orders. The Admiralty has, therefore, in- 
structed the commanding officer of the 
Castor, lying at Shields, to go on board 
the Scotia Queen as soon as she arrives 
at Shields, and to obtain all the infor- 
mation he can from the master, and also 
to examine the log of the vessel. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 


Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether it 
was the intention of the Government to 
refer the Employers’ Liability Bill to a 
Select Committee after it had passed the 
second reading; and, if so, whether the 
question of insurance would be included 
in the Order of Reference. 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, the 
course which his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Home Secretary would take 
would be this, It was proposed to pro- 
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ceed with. the;second reading that night, 
and; by. the second reading; the Govern- 
ment hardly understood the House to 
pledge itself to more than this—that the 
present state of the law was not satis- 
factory,. and, that, further. protection 
against accidents, was required in the 
caso of workmen. That. step. having 
been taken, the Government. would be 
desirous of availing themselves of what- 
ever additional knowledge they might 
derive from the. representations . which 
might be made. to. them, or which they 
might gather from. the debate, to be 
allowed to pass.the Bill through Com- 
mittee pro furmd; and to replace it on 
the Table of the House in the form 
which might be deemed best to secure 
its acceptance. It would then be open 
to his hon. Friend to raise the question 
that it should -be referred to a Select 
Committee. At present he would ex- 
press no opinion adverse to that pro- 
posal; but neither did he wish.to be un- 
derstood as committing himself to an 
approval of it. It would be open to-his 
hon. Friend, and those with whom he 
acted, to consider the matter without 
prejudice, and to raise the question in 
the Honse, should Her. Majesty’s Go- 
vernment be compelled to differ from 
him. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


_—<—9o— 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr..Attorney 
General, Mr. Brassey.) 


[BILL 118.] sECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. DODSON, in rising to move that 
the Bill be now read a second time, re- 
minded the House that the present state 
of the law was that a man should be 
liable forinjuries to another that resulted 
from his. own personal negligence. An 
employer was also liable for injuries in- 
flicted upon a third party, being a mem- 
ber of the public, by a, man_in his em- 
ployment in the course of that, employ- 
meut. That law in regard to: injury in- 
flicted upon a third party was enunciated 
by the Jotun in the time:of Charles II, 
Further. than. that,;; however; the em- 
ployer was not liable for injury inflieted 
by his employé ona, third. party, where 
that third party was.a man also in: his 
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employment... This. latter.-law. -was 
founded on.two assumptions. One was 
that a man, working with another had 
opportunities, of. knowing the qualifica- 
tious and disposition of his fellow-work- 
men, and therefore of protecting himself 
against any negligence on his’ part: 
Auother. reason assigned was, that a 
workman accepted the risks naturally 
incident to the employment entered upon, 
among which must be taken to: be the 
incompetence of his fellow-workmen. 
It was in 1837 that the law: first - took 
that shape, in a case in which the two 
men concerned were equals in the em- 
ployment of their master, ‘or nearly so. 
Gradually since that time the defence of 
‘‘common employment’’ to claimsagainst 
employers had been expounded in a 
series of judicial decisions, till it had 
come to be held that every man in thé 
employment of a particular master was 
the fellow-workman of every other man 
in the same employment, no matter what 
their respective positions or their respec- 
tive functions might be. Thé result’of 
those decisions by the Judges was that 
the law had been brought to this state— 
that the workman had no claim at all 
against the master for compensation un- 
less he could prove negligence on the 
part of the master himself. - In the case 
of large industries where the master 
stood altogether too remote from the 
workmen, or where the master did not 
himself exercise the functions of an em- 
ployer at all, the workman was left with- 
out anyone against whom, even in cases 
of negligence, he could enforce a claim 
fur compensation. The Scotch Judges, 
after the doctrine of common employ- 
ment had been enunciated by the English 
Judges in 1837, appeared for some time 
to have refused to recognize it at all as 
a, part of Scotch law, and when by the 
English decisions they were forced to 
adept the doctrine of common employ- 
meut, they still struggled to keep: it 
within limits, for the Scotch Judges ‘in 
repeated. decisions, ‘where a workman 
claimed compensation from his employers 
for injuries which he had suffered ‘atthe 
hands of auodther nian in the same'ser- 
vice, had regard in deciding: the case’ to 
the equality or inequality of the twomen 
in the sauie service, and did not recog- 
nize the superior servant as a: fellow- 
workman. for that. purpose. Moreover, 
the Seotch Judges in their decisious 
limited the doctrine of common employ- 
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ment by distinguishing between servants 
employed in different departments, and 
who, although they might be serving 
the same master, were yet really not 
working together incommon. Gradually, 
by several appeals which were carried 
up from the Scotch Courts to the House 
oF Lords, the decisions of the Scotch 
Judges were overruled. The House of 
Lords took the view of the law taken by 
the English Judges; but it was not till 
so recently as 1867 that by a final de- 
cision on appeal to the House of Lords 
the view of the Scotch Judges was over- 
ruled, and the Scotch law was held to 
be identical in regard to common em- 
ployment with that large and developed 
view which had been in the meantime 
arrived at by the English Judges. That 
gradual development of the defence of 
common employment, and the full stage 
which it had at length reached, both in 
Scotland and England, had given rise to 
a considerable sense of wrong on the 
part of large classes of workmen. They 
complained that their claim for compen- 
sation was now absolutely reduced to 
cases in which they could prove personal 
negligence against the master. The law 
resulted in this anomaly—that if a man 
was working in a small undertaking in 
which, as it were, he was in contact with, 
and received orders from, his master, 
he, at all events, might have a person 
against whom he might establish a claim 
for compensation ; but if he happened 
to be employed in a large undertaking, 
in the management of which the master 
pocmnslty took no part, he was abso- 
utely without remedy, although he 
might be acting under the orders of a 
man who was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, master. It was held, moreover, 
that men were fellow-workmen who had 
no community or vicinity of work, and 
who might be absolutely unknown to 
each other. In fact, as the law stood, 
common employment might be defined 
as simply service under the same master. 
It was not surprising, under these cir- 
cumstances, that a cry for redress should 
have arisen on the part of a considerable 
number of workmen. Various sugges- 
tions for dealing with the law as be- 
tween employer and employed were 
made. Some people said—‘‘ Sweep away 
all liability on the part of a master for 
injuries inflicted by men in his employ 
on any third person, and let him be 
responsible only for his own personal 
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negligence.” Others, on the contrary, 
said—‘‘ Sweep away the non-liability of 
the master for injury to a third party in 
all cases, although that third party may 
be in hisown employment.” Both these 
positions had the advantage of being 
simple, intelligible, and, in the eyes of 
their respective advocates, logical; but 
he believed most Members of that House 
would feel that, having regard to our 
present circumstances and habits, they 
were not practical, and would not in the 
present day be accepted as equitable. 
Anyone injured by a person in the em- 
ploy of another would hardly be content 
to be told—‘‘ You have a remedy against 
the servant, who presumably cannot pay 
you compensation; but not against the 
master, who presumably can.” Again, 
it would be felt that to make a master 
indiscriminately and unconditionally re. 
sponsible for the act of anyone among, 
perhaps, 100 or even 1,000 workmen in 
his employ, whom he himself could not 
possibly know or control, would be 
to impose on him an unreasonable and, 
in some cases, an intolerable burden. 
The Bill introduced by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment took avid media between those 
two extreme proposals. It provided that a 
master should be held responsible, not 
only for his own personal negligence, 
but that he should be responsible to 
third parties in his employment, if they 
suffered injury through the negligence 
of persons to whom he deputed the 
exercise of his own powers as a master 
instead of carrying them out himself. 
Accordingly, if hon. Members would 
look at the Bill, they would find that 
the Ist clause made the master liable to 
have claims of compensation brought 
against him by a workman in his em- 
ployment by reason of defective works, 
machinery, or plant. The master now 
was only liable for injury inflicted upon 
a workman by defective machinery if 
the workman could show, first of all, 
that there was a defect ; and, secondly, 
that the master had personal know- 
ledge of, and was negligent of, the 
defect. The master, also, escaped from 
compensation if he could show that 
the workman, by silence or otherwise, 
aequiesced in the defect. It was pro- 
vided, however, by the Bill, that a work- 
man should be entitled to claim compen- 
sation on proving the existence of a 
defect or preventable fault in the ma- 
chinery, although that defect could not 
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be brought home to the personal negli- 
gence of the master. Further, the Bill 

rovided that a master should be liable 
for the negligence of any person in his 
service who had _ superintendence in- 
trusted to him. This clause would be 
applicable to overseers to whom the 
master deputed his authority to see that 
the men did their work. Again, a 
master would be liable for injury aris- 
ing from the negligence of a person 
in his service to whose orders and direc- 
‘tions the workman injured was bound to 
conform. It was proposed, further, that 
a claim might be made for compensation 
against a master for the act or omission 
of any person done or made in obedience 
to the rules or bye-laws of the em- 
ployer ; in fact, for faulty bye-laws or 
rules. Moreover, a master would be 
liable to a claim for compensation for 
injury caused by an act or omission done 
or made in obedience to instructions 
given by any person to whom the autho- 
rity of the master in that behalf was 
delegated. These were the five cases in 
which the Ist clause of the Bill ex- 
tended the liabilities of masters. There 
was also this Proviso— 

“ Provided always that a workman do not ma- 
terially contribute by his own negligence to the 
eause of the injury.” 

The principle of the Bill was the restric- 
tion of the defence of common employ- 
ment, and the effect of the measure 
would be to bring back the law to what 
it was understood to be in England till 
1837, when the case of ‘ Priestly v. 
Fowler’’ was decided, and to bring it 
back in Scotland to the position in which 
it was understood to be so recently as 
1867. This was the principle which, in 
a different degree, had been recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission on 
Railway Accidents, and it was also re- 
commended in no less than three special 
rival Reports submitted by Members of 
the Select Committee of that House on 
Employers’ Liabilities in 1876-7. Her 
Majesty’s Government, thinking this was 
a sound principle, examined the various 
Bills on the subject that had been sub- 
mitted to this or the other House of 
Parliament. They found that the Bill 
introduced by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Hastings (Mr. Brassey) in 1879 
was based on this principle, and that it 
substantially embodied their views on 
the subject. Accordingly they deter- 
mined to submit that Bill to the House. 
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Incidentally, the adoption of the Bill 
had this advantage—it was a measure 
whose provisions had already been be- 
fore the House and the country, and it 
had gained in principle a very large 
amount of support. Notice had been 
given by an hon. Member of his inten- 
tion to connect with this question the 
question of insurance. He wished to 
point out that the Bill dealt with ac- 
cidents to a workman occasioned by 
the personal negligence of his master 
or the negligence of those to whom the 
master deputed his authority. Outside 
the limits of the Bill there remained the 
vast majority of accidents, such as those 
arising from a workman’s own fault, and 
those which were caused to a workman 
by the fault of other workmen equal in 
rank to himself. Outside the Bill re- 
mained all accidents that were unavoid- 
able or unaccountable, and such as were 
the act of God. He had yesterday been 
present with the Prime Minister at the 
reception of a deputation of railway 
and other workmen, and it had been 
stated by a railway man on that occa- 
sion that from a statement of the direc- 
tors nine-tenths of the accidents on rail- 
ways were due to the fault of the men 
themselves, If that were the case, the 
directors of railways need not feel any 
extraordinary alarm at the burden which 
was likely to be cast upon them under 
that Bill. It was the view of a consi- 
derable number of masters that they 
should be answerable only for accidents 
caused by their own negligence; but it 
was also the view of a considerable 
number that it was a sound principle 
that the master should also be liable for 
the neglect of those to whom he deputed 
his authority of master, instead of 
exercising it himself. With regard to 
the question of insurance, it seemed to 

him that it was wholly distinct from the 

subject-matter of the Bill, which simply 

raised the question whether the liability 

of a master for acts caused by his own 

negligence ought to be further extended. 

The Bill only proposed compensation for 

accidents of that kind. There remained 

for insurance all that larger field of acci- 

dents unaccounted for or unavoidable, 

and those arising from the neglect of 
workmen of equal rank towards each 

other. He had heard the objection made, 

and possibly it might be started again 

in the course of this discussion, that 

the knowledge which the -workman 
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would obtain that he could claim com- 
pensation for injury would render him 
more neglectful, and that appeared to 
him to be an imaginary objection. No 
dvubt, there were many workmen who 
were ‘‘ dare devil’’ people and careless 
of their own lives; but he did not think 
such men would be rendered more reck- 
less and anxious to endanger their lives 
because of the knowledge that they could 
claim compensation. If that argument 
was sound, it would act equally if the 
principles of insurance were adopted. 
Then it might be said that the Bill 
would lead to a great amount of litiga- 
tion. In anticipation of that objection he 
would venture to say this—that litiga- 
tion might be a bad thing in itself; but 
surely if the existing law was considered 
to be unjust, it was no valid reason 
against providing a remedy that there 
might be additional litigation. But he 
was not aware that litigation was spe- 
cially abundant 30 or 35 years ago in 
the Law Courts, before the law had been 
brought to its present state ; because, in 
the vast majority of cases, if the work- 
man had a legal claim to compensation, 
it would probably be arranged between 
himself and his master without recourse 
to the Law Courts at all. At all events, 
if a change of the law led to a certain 
amount of additional cases being brought 
into Court at first until decisions had 
been obtained under the new law, that 
would only be a passing multiplication 
of the cases, and it would not be a proper 
argument against any alteration of the 
law. Nor could he attach any impor- 
tance to another objection that he antici- 
aka argument, namely, that the 

ill, if carried, would be a terror to the 
capitalist; that he would be afraid to 
enteron industrial enterprize; thatcapital 
would be withdrawn from industry ; and 
that the working classes would thereby 
suffer. He would wish to point out that 
the great industries of this country grew 
up before the doctrine of common em- 
ployment was laid down, and industry 
had not been checked by the then state 
of the law. In Scotland those indus- 
tries grew up and continued to flourish, 
although the modern doctrine of com- 
mon employment had not been applicable 
to Scotland in its full development until 
the last 13 years. It might, perhaps, be 
further alleged that the Bill would place 
an additional burden on British industry 
in its competition with foreign indus- 
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tries. In answer to that argument, ho 
might refer the House to the laws of 
France, Germany, and Italy... In these 
countries the master was liable. for 
compensation to his work-people to at 
least the extent, if not to a greater 
extent, than was proposed by this Bill. 
He believed that the Belgian law also 
was similar in principle. Then, again, 
he might be told that that which this 
Bill proposed to effect in giving the 
workman a legal claim to compensation 
was now already done by every fair- 
minded and liberal employer. Well, ho 
was glad to think that that was the case, 
and he was willing to believe that the 
large majority of the employers of this 
country were so liberal-ininded as_ to 
deal justly with their workpeople if they 
had suffered an accident while in their 
employment. Then the effect of this 
Bill would be simply to give the work- 
man a legal title to that which he now 
received only as a bounty at the hands 
of his employers. He would occupy no 
more of the time of the House than was 
necessary, and had endeavoured to com- 
press his introduction of the Bill as far 
as possible. He hoped the House would 
be willing to affirm the principle in- 
volved in the Bill by reading it a second 
time, and when they got into Committee 
he should not object to agree to such 
Amendments as might be thought neces- 
sary to render the provisions of the 
tneasure more clear. Nor should he 
object to the introduction of modifica- 
tions if, after due consideration, such 
should be considered advisable. Before 
sitting down he must repeat that it ap- 
peared to him that the question of 
insurance was one perfectly distinct 
from the principle raised in this. Bill, 
and that to mix up the two questions 
would simply be to impede the progress 
of both and to lead to a considerable 
amount of confusion and difficulty in 
our legislation. He begged to move 
the second reading of the Dill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—(Jfr. Dodson.) 


Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN thought the 
better course would be that they should 
not debate this Bill on its merits until 
they knew precisely tho course which 
the Government. proposed to pursue. 
There would probably be a general con- 
currence in the principle that some al- 
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teration of the law was required, and as 
the second reading would ne a them no 
further than that, it would be premature 
to raise a debate on the details of the 
question. He therefore regretted that his 
right hon. Friend had entered into de- 
tail; and he very much regretted indeed 
that his right hon. Friend did not at 
present see his way to incorporate the 
principle of insurance in tle Bill. The 
Bill was to be committed pro formd. 
That meant that the Government would 
introduce extensive alterations. Under 
these circumstances, they must reserve 
to themselves the right of taking the 
course they deemed best on becoming 
aware of the effect of the new pro- 
posals. -He sincerely trusted that 
the Government would introduce some 
scheme of insurance into the Bill. He 
assured the Government, in the interest 
of all concerned, they would cover the 
whole ground, or nearly so, if they dealt 
boldly with the question of insurance. 
As the matter stood, he almost doubted 
whether his right hon. Friend understood 
the scope of the Bill he introduced, as 
he appeared not fully to apprehend the 
liability of employers in regard to acci- 
dents arising from negligence as the law 
now stood. He should not go further 
into the matter now; but he earnestly 
said this—if the Billeovereda largespace, 
it was a very dangerous Bill, and must be 
carefully considered ; and if it covered, as 
hisright hon. Friend believed, only asmall 
space, it would be more to the credit of 
the Government and to the interest of all 
parties that the Bill should be made to 
cover the whole question of compensating 
men for all accidents of every kind what- 
ever. Ofcourse, it was well known that 
for one accident arising from the negli- 
gence of the employer or his agents, 
ten occurred that did not come within 
that category. Masters were prepared to 
come forward and meet the men; a large 
number of masters would be prepared to 
contribute pound for pound with the 
men in order to provide funds for the 
sufferers by accidents of every kind. He 
thought the Government would throw 
away a golden opportunity if they did 
not seize the present moment to deal 
with the question before irritation en- 
sued in consequence of the passing of 
this Bill. His right hon. Friend did 
not seem to attach much importance to 
that; but it was a point of very great 
importance. 
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Mr. KNOWLES: Ido not think we 
can improve an unjust law by extending 
it. The Bill of the Government is one 
of very serious importance to employers 
and workmen and the widows and 
orphans of workmen. The lateGovern- 
ment saw very great difficulties in the 
way of extending the present law, and 
hence the question was referred,to.a 
Committee of the other House just before 
the Dissolution. I cannot see anything 
unreasonable in asking the Prime Minis- 
ter to follow in the footsteps of the. late 
Government on this question, in order to 
see how far it would be safe to extend the 
present law, or whether an alternative 
scheme of insurance would not cover the 
whole ground better. I cannot but look 
upon the proposal of the Government as 
one that would be dangerous not. only 
to the interests of those engaged in large 
commercial undertakings, but to the 
workmen. I can view it as, meaning 
nothing but confiscation of mineral pro- 
perty at all events. But this Billwould 
affect the farmers and agriculturists, 
For instance, if a man got hurt with a 
thrashing machine, or a hay cutter,,or 
a mowing machine, or a plough, there 
would be ground for an action. So far 
as I understand the present law, there 
is a definite line drawn between what 
is common employment and what .is 
not common employment. If .that. is 
so, there, no doubt, seems a. great 
deal of reason in extending it. If you 
say a master abdicates his functions 
and leaves another man to manage his 
business, you say—‘‘ Why should not he 
be responsible for that man?’’ Well, 
there seems a great deal of justice in 
that ; but you must remember that there 
is a danger of making an employer re- 
sponsible for that for which he ought 
not to be responsible. As regards the 
litigation I have just spoken of, there is 
no doubt that it would be very serious 
if this Bill should become law. The 
right hon. Gentleman says—‘‘ Well, if 
it does create more litigation, why should 
aman bedebarred from bringing an action 
against his master if he isin the right?” 
But it certainly would be widening the 
field a good deal for those purposes, and 
every accident would be grounds for a 
law suit, whether the man is in the right 
or wrong, and in allcasesthe master would 
be saddled with the cost of the defence. 
In fact, I was told by a lawyer the other 
day this. He said—‘‘ Certainly I should 
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not say anything against the Bill, be- 
cause it is the best thing that ever came 
for us lawyers.” On another occasion, 
speaking to a gentleman not in this 
House now, but who has his name on 
the back of one of these Bills, he said 
—‘‘T do not know anything against the 
Bill, and I will not condemn it; but I 
know one thing—the Law Courts will 
not settle it for 30 years if it should 
pass.” Well, that was the late Govern- 
ment’s Bill, and I think this is a great 
deal worse. What would be the con- 
sequence if a Railway Company should 
have half-a-dozen law suits going on 
with some of their workmen at one time ? 
The result would be that the men not 
themselves engaged in the law suits, in- 
stead of minding their various occupa- 
tions, would have their minds rivetted 
on what was going on, and would 
sympathize, to a great extent, with their 
comrades, and I am not so sure that that 
would conduce to the safety of the 
travelling public. I think it would be 
rather the reverse. At this point I will 
just read an extract as to what the 
engine drivers think about this matter. 
At a meeting held the other day of the 
members of the Engine Drivers’ Insur- 
ance Association, they referred to the 
building of an orphanage for the purpose 
of providing educational training for the 
various grades of the children of those 
unfortunately killed on railways, and 
the engine driver who spoke said he 
was not aware whether the proposed 
orphanage was going to make any pro- 
gress or not. He believed that a great 
deal depended on circumstances, and 
that the Compensation for Injuries Bill, 
which was, he thought, before Parlia- 
ment, if carried, would affect it. Sofar 
from that measure, if passed, being of 
any good, he was of opinion that it 
would only create animosity between 
masters and servants, and in the great 
proportion of those cases where men 
recover compensation, the compensation 
would be eaten up by law expenses. 
Could they force a Railway Company to 
pay for accidents caused by the men 
themselves? I have just received a 
letter saying that the Bill would do more 
harm than good. I believe that as soon 
as this Bill is settled we are prepared 
to go on with the orphanage. I have 
every reason to believe that feelings like 
these exist in other places, and are 
getting more widely spread every day. 
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At Chester this subject, I know, had a 
great deal to do with the elections, and 
I believe the promises were very profuse 
indeed‘as to what some gentlemen would 
do if they were only returned to Parlia- 
ment. Some of them were bottled up 
with the engine men in the committee 
room, and great promises were made. 
I do not say this of the right hon. Gentle- 
man specially. He and his opponents 
seemed to vie with each other as to 
which could make the most promises. I 
know amongst the colliers in certain 
districts—and amongst others that know 
the importance of this Bill and know its 
significance—they would much rather be 
without it. 

Mr. MACDONALD: Name, name! 

Mr. KNOWLES: Well, I happen to 
know that it is so. 

Mr. MACDONALD: Name! 

Mr. KNOWLES: Well, now, I need 
not say that in the mining industries of 
this country 500,000 people are em- 
ployed. One in every five are injured 
to some extent or another every year. 
As regards the railways, I know one ex- 
tensive line, and quite as well managed 
as any other line in the Kingdom, 
and in one year out of 41,000 people 
employed there were 2,376 accidents. 
Those, I contend, if this Bill becomes 
law, would be all cases for either the 
County Court or the Superior Court. 
I grant that nine-tenths, or probably 
nineteen-twentieths, would get nothing. 
But look at the consequence of their 
getting nothing. What is to keep their 
wives and families? What I want to 
say, though I have not sufficient elo- 
quence to express it to my own satisfac- 
tion, is this—that the cruelty to the work- 
ing classes themselves by such a measure 
as this would be most deplorable. The 
masters would be arrayed against their . 
workmen, they would have to subscribe 
large funds—or at least suggestions are 
now thrown out respecting such funds— 
the necessity for which will arise, if this 
Bill passes in the most modified form, in 
order to defend themselves. And hav- 
ing subscribed to that, they would cer- 
tainly not willingly subscribe for those 
that would get no compensation after 
going to law. I have taken a great in- 
terest in provident societies, having been 
connected with one of these dangerous 
occupations all my life—that is, coal 
mining. I have always had some in- 
stitution to provide for the widows and 
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families of those killed. Probably those 
small institutions have not made quite 
such large provisions as I would like to 
see, but they have done something; and, 
as a rule, they have contributed to the 
wants of the injured people, and the 
people have been satisfied with it. We 
have institutions existing at the present 
time which are doing an enormous 
amount of good in this direction, to 
which the masters contribute something, 
but certainly it is not a large amount. 
The masters, in some instances, con- 
tribute 10 per cent; in some 15 per cent ; 
but the men generally pay the great 
bulk of the money themselves. If it 
were referred to a Committee to consider 
this subject, the Committee might con- 
sider what should be the amount that 
should be contributed by the workmen 
and the employers as well; because if 
it were made general it would cost 
very little either to workmen or mas- 
ters to make provision for all cases of 
accidents. Well, of these societies 
there is one in Northumberland and 
Durham with 68,000 members, with up- 
wards of £45,000 a-year, and with an 
available balance of £76,000. Thereis 
another in Lancashire and Cheshire, 
which I have been most connected with, 
that has 31,000 odd members and a 
revenue of upwards of £25,000, besides 
£18,000 of available property. There 
are 115,000 miners now contributing to 
and belonging to these societies. Well, 
then, I need not say that almost all the 
railwaysin the Kingdom have something 
of the kind. They have means of pro- 
viding for sickness and death in various 
ways; but, whatever their modes may 
be, if the Committee which I propose 
should hear the evidence, they would 
have the opportunity of judging what 
to recommend in this House of a tangible 
character, which would provide for all 
these people, however they may be 
killed—whether from their own negli- 
gence, whether they had contributed to 
it, or whether it was from pure accident. 
Any man knows that nine out of every 
ten would get nothing if this Bill were 
to pass; but in every case the master 
would have to pay expenses. Therefore, 
after he had had many cases he would 
be disposed to compromise the matter ; 
but if this Bill passes, with whom could 
he compromise it? Not with the injured 
man himself; are there not others? 
Yes, and those others are the very 
people who have been trying to mislead 
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, the working classes to support this Bill. 
, These people we should have to compro- 
mise with, putting the workpeople and 
|the employers in their hands, who are 
|not at all times desirable men to deal 
with. Those are the only people that 
| would benefit by this Bill; while the 
employers and working classes would 
be injured to a considerable extent. 
I know it will be said that if we have 
a mode of insurance it would make the 
employers careless, because they would 
say—‘‘ Oh, the men are provided for; 
we shall have no litigation, and there- 
fore we do not care about them.” Will 
any sensible man believe such a state- 
ment as that, when we look to the enor- 
mous injury that is done, and the 
great destruction of property after a 
mine accident, a railway accident, or 
whatever the accident may be? If it 
should be a railway accident we know 
the public will naturally travel by the 
best conducted and safest line, so that 
it is to the interest of the Railway Com- 
pany to have everything as safe as 
possible. As to accidents in coal 
mines, only the other day the Home 
Secretary was asked whether he would 
assist in getting the bodies out of the 
Abercarne Mine? He then received in- 
formation that the owners had already 
spent £20,000 unsuccessfully, and it 
might cost £50,000 more to recover the 
remaining bodies, and they’ did not 
know but that it might cost £150,000 
more. Well, when we come to look at 
the destruction of property to such an 
extent, it is likely that the owners of 
these mines will employ the best men 
and the best means to take care of their 
property. Then those men are them- 
selves just as liable to accident as other 
workmen. They are men with families, 
and they are men affected by others, 
because they are of their own class, and 
whose position has been made in conse- 
quence of their superior knowledge, su- 
perior ability, steadiness, and carefulness. 
Not only so, but we have the superin- 
tendence of the Home Office. The Home 
Office has the appointment of these men, 
the mine managers ; they have to under- 
go an examination, and have a certificate 
from the Home Office before they can be 
employed. The owner selects from one 
of these the best man, and the most com- 
petent man he can get. As regards 
railways, we have also, in addition to 
the great destruction of property, the 








supervision of the Board of Trade. We 
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have that coming down on us rather 
heavily, if ‘all its conditions are not 
complied with, and every care is not 
taken. Further than that, we have 
what I should call those rather ironi- 
eal but censorious questions asked in 
this House whenever an accident oc- | 
curs. There is also the Press and the | 
public, who do not censure the owners of | 
property in the most gentle terms. | 
Taking all this into consideration, I| 
hope and trust this Honse will refer | 
this Bill to a Committee, so that they 
may consider whether, under all the 
circumstances, it is advisable to extend 
the present law at all; and, if not, 
whether it would not be advisable to lay 
down some rule of friendly and mutual 
help to provide for all the accidents that 
occur. I hold that it is every employer’s 
duty to provide for the safety of his 
workpeople under any circumstances. 
The safety of life and limb ought to be 
the first consideration with every em- 
ployer and every man. I believe, gene- 
rally, itisso; but I grant that there are 
employers who are careless in some 
trades. In that case, if it is thought 
proper, let the Government appoint more 
Inspectors. If they have not sufficient 
power to deal with these matters under 
the present law, give them more power ; 
put any restriction you may choose or 
dare—and when I say dare, I do not 
speak of Gentlemen on the Government 
side of the House personally; but I 
mean any restriction that we dare— 
so. as to enable us to compete with 
our neighbours on the Continent. I 
say, give them more power, appoint 
more Inspectors if you choose; let 
them stop works wherever they find the 
work is dangerous or being carried on 
in a dangerous manner, whether it is a 
railway, or a mine, or anything else. 
It is to all our interests that there 
should be no danger. There are thou- 
sands of employers, probably, who do 
not make any provision for their men in | 
case of injury; but if we had a Com-! 
mittee, and that Committee recom- 
mended that provision should be made | 
in every case, it would be compulsory | 
on everybody, and everybody in case of | 
accident would be provided for. Now, 
Sir, these accidents that I have at-. 
tempted to point out which are so enor- | 
mous, unfortunately, and would give, 
rise to an enormous amount of legisla- | 
tion, might be obviated by some such | 
insurance as I have suggested. But | 
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contend, also, that the commercial in- 
terests of this country are of sufficient 
importance not to be sacrificed hastily ; 
at all events, not at the instigation of a 
body of a few men who try to extract a 


‘promise at an election. I think, at all 


events, their interests ought to be 
weighed calmly and considerately by 
the legal Gentlemen of this House. [ 
think the trading community have a 
right to appeal to the Government for 
protection in these matters; and I trust 
that the Government will take it into 


| their very serious consideration not to 


establish the principle of this Bill until 
they have further evidence as to how 
far the law ought to be extended, or 
whether some alternative scheme should 
not be adopted which would be better 
for the working classes as well as for 
the employers. No doubt, a good deal 
of pressure has been brought to bear. 
People that have been injured have 
gone about asking alms, and other 
people have gone about to ask contri- 
butions for the widows and children 
of men killed, and some have gone 
about probably on crutches. The public 
say—‘‘ Ought not something to be done 
for these poor people? Can’t Parlia- 
ment do something?” I say Parlia- 
ment can do something, and ought to 
do something; but Parliament ought 
not to do something which would keep 
masters and men in a state of continual 
litigation, but make it compulsory that 
there should be mutual insurance for 
providing for these people without un- 
certain and costly litigation, which would 
not provide for more than oneout of every 
twenty cases. In speaking of the justice 
of the present law, there are, no doubt, 
some cases of injustice ; but would there 
not be more cases of injustice if you 
extend the principle of this Bill? 
Where we have one case now that mis- 
carries for want of justice and discre- 
tion, we should have hundreds if you 
extend the law one iota. I do contend 
that, fine as the line that is now drawn 


| may be, if you do break down the barrier. 


You cannot close the door again; you 
will have adopted the principles, and 
you can never stop till you get down to 
the bottom—to the lowest grade of men 
and women who have power to give an 
order. I speak under correction from the 
Attorney General; but that is my feeling, 
and I feel very strongly on the point. I 
contend, ifthe House passes this Bill, they 
must include something in it that would 
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give. mineowners. power to,relinquish , nothing but. ruin to both;.but I should 
their leases, or it will confiscate their pro- | say that before the Bill goes to _its last 
perty. I would take half the value for | stage—if it. is the determination of the 
my property now that I would have; Government to press.it.on to that, 
taken a week ago, in consequence of | though I do trust it. is not without, re- 
what has fallen from the Prime Minis- | ferring it to the Committee—I certainly 





means for a livelihood for them, rather j 





ter. I do expect a reasonable reply 
from the Prime Minister., The ques- 
tion is a reasonable one; and, seeing 
that the late Government had given a 
Committee of the other House to con- 
sider these matters, I did anticipate 
that the fair and reasonable request I 
am making would have been complicd 
with without hesitation. Let them say, 
if they like—‘‘ Confirm the principle of 
this Bill and we will give you a Com- 
mittee.” I appeal to the Prime Minis- 
ter to re-consider it for a moment. If 
he would turn over in his mind the real 
importance of this measure, I feel sure 
he would comply with my request for a 
Committee to see which is the most 
honest, safest, and best way of ap- 
proaching the subject, and what would 
Le the best manner of dealing with the 
matter for everybody. I believe this is 
the most revolutionary measure ever 
brought into this House against the 
trading community of the country. 
Now, taking this measure iuto considera- 
tion, there would be in the mining trade 
grounds for 190,000 actions a-year, and 
on the railways nearly as many; for, as 
I pointed out, there were upwards of 
2,00 accidents on one railway alone. 
I contend that every accident would; 
he, under this Bill, ground-work for 
litigation; and I am afraid that there 
is a certain class of people who, unless 
it is attempted to, compromise claims 
through them, would put the machinery 
for actions into work. That being the 





case, is it desirable that we should in- 
jure our workpeople, their widows, | 
and orphans, and not provide some | 
than spend the money in Law Courts? 
However frivolous an action might be, 
the employer would have to defend it, 
and hence there would be an enormous 
cust. Could any commercial enterprize, 
or any place of business prosper, if the 
master and men were always to be at 
loggerheads or at litigation with one | 
another? What would be the conse- | 
quence to a mine owner, or to a Railway | 
Company, if they were to be in perpe- | 
tual litigation with their own work- | 
men? The right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite might say the result would be 





should ask that. we have some clause 
added allowing us to abandon our leases, 
because the Bill is virtually confiscation. 
I beg to move— 

‘* That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider and report on a system of general in- 
surance against such accidents as are proposed 
to be dealt with by the present Bill.” 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave ont from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘a Select Committee be appointed to consider 
and report on a system of general insurance 
against such accidents as are proposed to be 
dealt with by the present Bill,”—(I/r. Knowles,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


Mr. CRAIG: As a new Member, ad- 
dressing this House for the first time, I 
must ask its indulgence while I make a 
few remarks with regard to this question 
now in course of consideration. Having 
had considerable experience in the ma- 
nagement of mines, and being an em- 
ployer of Jabour in connection with 
colleries, I shall confine my attention 
strictly to the probable effect which this 
proposed legislation will produce upon 
thatindustry. I think, Sir, that the pro- 
position of the hon, Member for Wigan 
(Mr. Knowles) relates to that which, 
in my opinion, will prove the best 
method of settling this question of com- 
pensation ; and I very much regret that 
theright hon. Gentleman who introduced 
the Bill has rot been able to see his way 
towards the introduction of a system of 
insurance intothis measure. A compul- 
sory system of insurance would give 
relief to all who are injured, and it 
would also compensate the legal repre- 
sentatives of all those who lose their 
lives during employment. It would do 
this without necessitating a law suit in 
order to establish a claim by proving 
culpable negligence on the part of super- 
intendentsormanagers. It being general, 
it would provide the funds necessary to 
meet all cases without inflicting ruin 
upon .any individual empleyer at whose 


colliery, even under the best manage- 
ment, there might be a serious disaster. 
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Now, I have never been able yet, in dis- 
cussing this matter with those ititerested 
in the settlement of the question, to find 
any valid reason urged against insur- 
ance. The only objection I can re- 
member being urged against it is this— 
that in the event of a mutual insurance 
the men might be required to pay their 
money for demands which would not be 
made, and inasmuch as they are migra- 
tory and move about from place to place, 
that money would remain in the hands 
of others, and would not be applied to 
their benefit. Well, no doubt, in ques- 
tions of this nature, there are difficulties; 
but it very much depends upon the 
temper of those who are interested in 
the settlement of them whether those 
difficulties prove to be insuperable or 
not. Now, I think there would be one 
way of applying these surplus funds, 
which would, at least, lead to the mutual 
benefit of employed and employers. It 
has been stated that a great number of 
these accidents arise from the negli- 
gence and incompetence of managers. 
Well, Sir, there is, no doubt, a difficulty 
in getting competent managers, and my 
experience is that that difficulty has 
been enhanced since the passing of the 
Mines Regulation Act, which has nar- 
rowed the area from which you can 
draw managers of mines. There isan- 
other difficulty, and it is this—that in 
certain mining districts where a manager 
is required to manage mines you are fre- 
quently obliged to get him from another 
district where the conditions of mining 
are totally different. For example, in 
North Staffordshire a mine is quite 
different from those in the county of 
Durham ; and we are frequently obliged 
to get managers from that district who, 
however competent they may be in Dur- 
ham, have to spend a considerable time 
before they are competent in Stafford- 
shire. Now, it seems to me that in con- 
nection with insurance it would not be an 
improper or incompatible adjunct to have 
a Mining School or College in each dis- 
trict, supported out of the excess of the 
funds which might be contributed for 
that purpose, to be used in educating 
the sons of miners for managers; and 
then we should evolve, as it were, from 
the mining population, the future man- 
agers of collieries. They would then 
have an opportunity of acquiring the 
scientific knowledge which is now beyond 
their reach; because it is quite impos- 
sible that a miner should be able to send 
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, his son to serve an apprenticeship, and 
ito pay £200 or £300 of fees necessary 
for that purpose. We should also have 
in a district managers who had a special 
knowledge of that district. Now, I 
think that, should there be an excess of 
funds, this would be a very proper way 
of applying them, and would certainly 
work to the benefit of both the employers 
and the employed. If we consider this 
proposal in connection with the com- 
plex and uncertain state of things at a 
colliery, I think it will appear that 
insurance offers a far better method of 
solving this great practical problem than 
is provided in the Bill now submitted 
for second reading. It should be kept 
strictly in view during this discussion 
that an official organization of a colliery 
consists of a gradation of officials, from 
the general manager down to the 
ordinary workman. There is an agent, 
who appoints an engineer to take charge 
of all the surface and the machinery 
both above and below ground. This 
engineer appoints the enginemen and 
the several mechanical superintendents. 
Then underground there is an overman, 
who has charge of all the underground 
work. He appoints the firemen, who 
have charge of the ventilating ar- 
rangements, the examination of lamps, 
and so on; he also engages the superin- 
tendents, who have charge of the transit 
of the material from the working place 
tothe pit bottom. It will, therefore, ap- 
pear to the House quite obvions that in 
the event of an accident it would be a 
very nice question to decide whether any 
of those superintendents were to blame 
or not. It is one of those cases of divided 
responsibility; and it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to place the saddle, as 
it were, upon the right horse. But one 
thing is certain, and it is this—that 
every accident that happens will be suc- 
ceeded by a law suit, and there would 
be the strongest incentive on the part of 
the workmen to bring about a law suit 
in order to prove some of these superin- 
tendents guilty of culpable negligence, so 
that the owner might have to pay com- 
pensation. It would be equally certain 
that every employer would resist to the 
utmost such a claim, not only on account 
of the amount of money involved, but 
also to clear himself from the moral 
blame that would attach should his 
manager be proved guilty of culpable 
negligence. Hence, it seems to me that 
there would be far more wasted in law 
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suits than would suffice to compensate | would be applicable to the case in ques- 


for all cases arising from the causes enu-| tion. If men were engaged for the 
merated by the right hon. Gentleman) first time to take part in a dangerous 
who introduced this Bill. He classifies | employment, or on special occasions, no 
them in this way—that a small propor-| doubt they would take into account 
tion is due to neglect or incompetency of the risks incidental to it before they 
management, and that another propor- | agreed to go into that employment; but 
tion, probably rather larger, is due to we are dealing with a case where men 
the negligence of the workmen, and that | are trained to the employment from 
there are a certain number attributable | youth to old age, when they become ac- 
to causes over which you have no con- | customed to the dangers, and entirely 
trol, or what may be designated purely | lose sight of them. I do not think there 
accidental. Now, Sir, it seems to me |is any quality which bears more strongly 














that this—the principal defect of the Bill 
now before the House—will induce ad- 
ditional litigation, and that it will widen 
the differences now existing between the 
employers andthe employed. But there 
is another point in which I think it defi- 
cient ; and in calling attention to it I am 
bound to confess that I think that doc- 
trine of common employment, as set forth 
by the right hon. Gentleman in his 
speech to-night, is inadmissible. I cannot 
myself see the compatibility or consis- 
tency of including the managers and 
superintendents in this liability, and, at 
the same time, excluding those injuries 
which arise from the neglect or wilful- 
ness of the workmen. I am quite aware 
that in saying this I am arguing the case 
against my own interests as an employer ; 
but I was not sent as a Member to this 
House to defend my own interests. 
There are many of my constituents who 
are working men and working colliers, 
and I should be unfaithful to the pledges 
I gave them if I do not state my views 
upon this point freely, candidly, and 
impartially. Now, it is said that this 
common employment ought at least to 
be upheld so far as it relates to workmen. 
I fail to see how that position can be 
upheld. The employer has the entire 
control over the engagement of the men, 
just as he has over the engagement of 
the superintendents ; and, that being so, 
if he is determined to retain that power, 
he cannot escape from the responsibility 
attached to it. But itis said that the 
men know those risks, and that they 
take them into account when they engage 
to work down the mines, and that the 
wages paid for these mining operations 
are upon a high scale, and are accepted 
with the full knowledge of the risk 
which attendsthem. Well, Sir, this may 
be quite true as an abstract proposition 
—it is probably so in practice to a certain 
extent—but when reduced to its proper 
limits and expression, I do not think it 


|the impress of Nature’s hand than that 
which renders us indifferent to the dan- 
gers with which we are in daily contact, 
and with which we become familiar. But 
for this we could not continue such an 
employment as mining with either com- 
fort or safety. I donot myself believe 
that any working collier, when he does 
engage to go down a pit, ever thinks of 
the danger at all. It is never present 
in hismind. Hence, Sir, I believe, from 
practical experience of many hundreds 
I have engaged, that the law of supply 
and demand governs wages in mining 
just as it does in all other employments, 
irrespective of the element of danger. 
As an employer, I must say that I very 
much prefer the Bill which has been 
introduced by the hon. Member for 
Stafford (Mr. Macdonald) to the Bill 
which is now before the House. It is 
moreconsistent; andalthough Iam aware 





that, by including in the liability those 
injuries arising from accidents occa- 
sioned by the negligence or wilfulness of 
the workmen, there would be more to 
pay for compensation by the employer, 
yet there would be less to pay in the 
aggregate, because owners or employers 
would never think of contesting any of 
the cases, and there would not be the 
cost of litigation. I think that by in- 
cluding both classes of injury-it would 
have the effect of bringing about, by 
a social arrangement, the insurance 
that is sought and is so much desired 
by legislative action. For my own part, 
I should feel myself at liberty to enter 
into such anarrangement. I should feel 
that there would be no moral blame at- 
tached to me ; but, in view of the provi- 
sions of that Bill, I could not do so, be- 
cause if we arrange in all cases in con- 
sideration of those specified in that Bill, 
it would mean a practical confession that 
all accidents were brought about by the 
negligence of the managers; but if the 





whole were included, then I think it 
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quite possible that employers, upon eco- ,ing or more distressing;, whereas, if ho 
nomical grounds, would seek insurance ; had the assurance that his wife and 
against all accidents. Now, Sir, with | family would, under such cireumstances, 
regard to the cost of such an arrange- | be provided for, ‘and would not become 
ment, it has been stated to-night that it | paupers, I. think it, would have a ten- 
would be something frightful—that the }dency to induce in his mind that honour- 
trade could not support it.. Well, I admit | able ambition to raise himself and them 
that it would be a serious case if all those | a step higher in the social scale, by his 
claims came upon individual owners. I | industry, and thereby he would become 
do not know who, being acquainted with | not only a better workman, but a better 
the dangers incidental to mining, would citizen, I think that will be brought 
like to remain in a trade if he had to! about by this principle of insurance ; and 
meet individually the great liabilities'I shall exceedingly regret if the right 
that might arise any day from an acci- | hon. Gentleman cannot see his way, be- 
dent. It would, in fact, bring ruin upon | fore the discussivn closes, to import, it 
him; and although for 20 years I have! into that measure. I think it will give 
been so fortunate as never to have had | general satisfaction to the workmen of 
an explosion in mines under my man-|the country that the Government have 
agement, yet I would seek at once to: brought this Bill in so soon after their 
escape from such a liability. But when | accession to power; but I think they 
it is spread over the whole trade it is; will not be satisfied with this Bill as it 
not so very serious a matter. I have} stands, and I believe, from all that Ican 
made a calculation from statistics of past | learn, that it will be extremely unsatis- 
years of the deaths and injuries occurring | factory to the employers. I sincerely 
in 1877, which year was an exceptionally | trust, therefore, that this insurance wiil 
heavy one—the year of the Blantyre and | be admissible, and that this great ques- 
Pemberton accidents—and I find that, | tion will be settled once for all, 

taking all the deaths and all the non-fatal; Mr. MACLIVER, speaking on behalf 
accidents, the whole of the compensation | of the railway servants, denied that 
would amount to something like a half-| there was no demand for legislation on 
penny per ton upon all minerals drawn. | the part of that body. He knew from 
I do not think that the coal tradeatthat| experience that they were anxious 
rate would be seriously affected; but|that the Bill should become law. They 
three farthings at the most would cover | had already done all that could be done 
all, and would give ample compensation, | by mutual insurance. For example, the 
and hence the insurance would bring| Railway Servants’ Society, numbering 
about a state of things which would not; 14,000 members, paid annually about 
inflict any hardship upon the trade gene- | £10,000 for the benefit of its subscribers, 
rally, and would not bring about conflicts | besides establishing an orphanage ai 
between employers and employed, nor| Derby, and an orphan fund, last year, at 
would it be all lost, because the bereaved | Leeds. The simple question was whether 
and the injured have now to be main-j} the working men of the country were, or 
tained out of the poor rates and charit- | were not, to receive compensation for an 
able contributions, and therefore it would | admitted grievance. That question was 
not be an entire loss, but rather in the | agitated very largely during the late 
way of a substitution of one method of | Elections; and he was told, on crediblo 
support for another. I believe that if; authority, that no fewer than 400 Mem- 
this Bill be passed giving the power| bers of the House had pledged tliem- 
of mutual insurance and settling ques- | selves to support a measure of that kind. 
tions once for all, we should gain from | He should be very unwilling, as an em- 
another direction; we should make the | ployer of skilled labour, to press any- 
work more popular, and generally could | thing on employers. which would be 
get a better class of workmen. I do/|against their interest or detrimental to 
not know that there is anything more! the prosperity of the national industries; 
distressing in this country than to con-| but he thought the time had come when 
template the working man going to|they ought to do something in this 
his work in the morning not certain|matter. Among the working classes 
that he will return, and knowing that, ' with whom he had come into contact, 
in the event of an accident, poverty and | there was a strong feeling that the ques- 
pauperism are staring his family in the | tion should no louger be left, unsettled. 
face. Nothing can be more discourag- =~ were grateful to the Government 
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for having brought in the Bill; and 
he thought that not only working men 
but employers owed the Government a 
debt of gratitude for having introduced 
a measure which, in his judgment, ought 
to receive the full confidence and support 
of the House. 
Mr. WARTON said, he was certain 
the desire in the breasts of all of them 
was to do justice to masters and men ; 
but he must declare that the Bill as it 
stood contained principles which in- 
volved a monstrous liability on the part 
of the masters. The right hon. Gentle- 
man who introduced the Bill (Mr. 
Dodson) used the word “ preventible ;”’ 
but that was not in the clause. It had 
been held that a Railway Company was 
not responsible for a latent defect in a 
tire; but he supposed that under the 
Billa master would be responsible for 
the consequences of any small defect in 
the metal of which his machinery was 
made, and not the person who made the 
machine. He called that a monstrous 
liability. The manufacturer of the 
machiuery ought to be liable. The case 
ofa person suffering from the negligence 
of a fellow-workman was unprovided 
for, but it would be provided for by a 
system of insurance; and, in the interest 
of the working men, he wanted every 
case to be provided for in which a poor 
man suffered in life or limb. He hoped 
the Government would give attention to 
the views of practical men on both sides 
of the House. He had heard with great 
satisfaction the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Staffordshire (Mr. Craig), 
and he concurred with him that mining 
operations would be impossible under 
this Bill. He trusted the Government 
would re-consider the subject and follow 
suggestions which had been made, and 
which, if carried out, would prove more 
beneficial to the men and more just to 
the masters than the present Bill. 

Mr. MACDONALD said, that several 
speakers, including the hon. Members 
for Wigan ‘Mr. Knowles) and Glamor- 
gan (Mr. Vivian), had declared that they 
spoke in the interest of working men; 
but he (Mr. Macdonald) wanted to know 
what body of working men had ever 
deputed them to recommend to the 
House a system of insurance? This new- 
born zeal for insurance was to his mind 
of a very questionable character; and he 
denied that these hon. Members had 
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speak on their behalf, either indivi- 
dually or collectively, for a system of 
insurance would be simply a system of 
licence to destroy life. The Bill was 
supported by those who were in favour of 
it, inthe hope that the doctrine of com- 
mon employment would be removed, 
and that the working men of England 
would be placed on an equality with the 
remainder of the public; and, so far as 
it went in that direction, it had their 
hearty approval. Most hon. Members 
had received a document this morning, 
issued by the Mining Association of 
Great Britain, which was circulated for 
the purpose of prejudicing their minds 
against further legislation in the di- 
rection of compensation. That docu- 
ment referred to 1,200 cases of loss of 
life through accidents in mines. Well, 
it was his opinion that out of those 
1,200 cases, 1,100 were the conse- 
quences of preventible causes. Juries 
and Inspectors of mines had condemned 
the entire system upon which the work- 
ing of these mines was carried on, and 
had expressed the opinion that the dis- 
asters occurred through disregard of 
what science taught. For instance, 
with regard to the demand for a second 
shaft in coal mines, which demand was 
met with statements that if it were com- 
plied with the mining interest would be 
ruined, yet the demand was compiied 
with after the Hartley Colliery accident, 
and since then there had not been a life 
lost owing to the want of a second shaft. 
He maintained that the doctrine of in- 
surance would have the effect of enabling 
employers to continue their reckless 
conduct ; and if it were adopted, it would 
be to call on districts where no accidents 
occurred to pay for accidents which, with 
ordinary care and the avoidance of par- 

simonious management, ought never to 
have occurred. If the Government per- 

sisted with this Bill, as he hoped they 

would, they would do more for the bene- 

fit of the working classes than they 

would by any system of insurance. The 

right hon. Gentleman who introduced 

the Bill (Mr. Dodson) had spoken some- 

what haltingly of the law of other coun- 

tries on the subject; but the principle 

of the measure would not go so far 

as the present law of France, where, 

since 1844, no case of compensation had 

been tried, because it was then decided 

that the plea of being a fellow-workman 





been deputed by the working men to 





was not a bar to compensation. Nor 
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were there. such cases in Italy, for 
the same reason. The law of Bel- 
gium on the subject was the Code 
Napoléon. In America the law differed 
in accordance with the views which pre- 
dominated in the different States; but 
in New York a Bill had been brought 
in to make the law there similar to the 
law of France, while hon. Members 
might see inthe columnsof Zhe Daily 
Telegraph that the discussion of a mea- 
sure such as that which he himself pro- 
posed was, at the present moment, en- 
gaging public attention in Germany. 
Members of the German Parliament had 
assured him that though the principle of 
assurance was established in Germany 
it was unsatisfactory, and regarded as 
an encouragement to the destruction of 
life. Taking all these facts into consi- 
deration, the alarm which seemed to be 
felt by many hon. Members on both 
sides of the House in connection with 
the question seemed to him to be wholly 
unfounded. The cry as to insurance did 
not, he might.add, come from the work- 
ing men, in proof of which he could state 
that although the system of mutual as- 
surance had existed for 16 years among 
the pitmen of Northumberland and Dur- 
ham, and they had thereby tested all the 
benefits which accrued from that system, 
yet they were the most clamant in the 
whole country for an alteration of the 
law. They felt satisfied that a real pro- 
tection was only to be obtained when the 
owners were compelled to pay in purse 
for the negligence of those they em- 
ployed; it was an attempt to deceive 
them ; and he trusted the Government, 
if they did not deem it consistent with 
their duty to go the length which he de- 
sired, would, at all events, abide by the 
very letter of their measure, for it would, 
he believed, do more to put an end to 
the utter recklessness with regard to 
human life which prevailed than any 
system of insurance which could be de- 
vised. 
Mr. STUART WORTLEY said, he 
rose to give a cordial support to the 
second reading of the Bill of the Govern- 
ment, because he was fully convinced 
that the time had arrived when such an 
alteration of the law as that which was 
- proposed should be made. He supported 
it the more readily, because of the as- 
surance which had been given by the 
Prime Minister that in assenting to the 
second reading the House would be 
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committing itself, not to details, but 
simply to the principle of the measure. 
He saw, however, some difficulty in the 
way of making the Bill as perspicuous 
as it ought to be, owing to the loose 
phraseology of the clauses; and he 
feared, if it stood as at present, it might 
give rise to litigation to a large extent. 
For instance, in the second line of the 
lst clause appeared a word upon which 
the whole question as to the extent of 
the increased liabilities proposed to be 
created would turn. He meant the 
word “workman.” That was a word 
unknown to the law. He gathered 
from the Bill, and from the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board, that the 
measure was designed to extend the lia- 
bility only of those who were the owners 
of large undertakings, of large corpora- 
tions, such as railways. But it had been 
held that a man’s gardener was a menial, 
or servant; and supposing such a man 
were injured by the action of a fellow- 
servant, would a Judge be justified in 
saying such a gardener did not come 
within the meaning of the Act as a 
“workman?” Would the employer in 
that case be entitled to have claimed 
from him compensation for the negli- 
gent acts of a servant? He did not 
think that was the intention of the 
Government. But he would go further, 
and observe that he found by the mea- 
sure that it was proposed that claims 
for compensation should be brought in 
the County Court, and not ‘‘ elsewhere.” 
He desired to ask, and he believed they 
might expect to be told, why the words 
‘‘ or elsewhere” were introduced. From 
evidence he had at his command, he did 
not believe that the County Courts en- 
joyed, to a peculiar extent, the confi- 
dence of the classes of the community 
to which this Act would chiefly refer; 
and he thought the subject should have 
the right of choosing the Court in which 
he should bring any action which he 
might be entitled to bring under the 
proposed Act of Parliament. The Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
drew a broad distinction between insu- 
rancesagainst the calamities which it was 
sought to provide against by the Bill, 
and insurance against what he called 
accidents. Were accidents the only 
things against which they insured? 
Did they not insure against life and 
against marine risk? If the liability 
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were transferred to the shoulders of the 
employers, would it not at once be 
provided against by them by such an 
annual provision as would partake of 
the nature of insurance? He had 
had an opportunity of ascertaining the 
views of the working classes in matters 
of this kind, and he intended to sup- 
port the second reading of the Bill, 
because he knew that among those 
classes there was no desire to have the 
recommendation of Select Committees 
on such affairs. He was under the im- 
pression that the measure need not be 
referred to a Select Committee, as pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Wigan 
(Mr. Knowles), because he believed the 
obligation to insure was one which had 
better be founded upon interest, and 
he could not see how it could be en- 
forced by legislation. He was anxious 
that the question should be settled at 
the earliest possiblemoment. He could 
not agree to the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stafford (Mr. Macdonald), as 
it would create a great and new liability 
of uncertain amount, which would have 
its effect upon capital, and which would 
certainly have its effect upon wages. 
They had better be cautious how they 
proceeded. They had better proceed by 
steps, ascertaining as they went along 
the effect of legislation in this direc- 
tion. For this reason, it was his inten- 
tion to support the second reading of 
the Bill. —- 

Mr. NORWOOD said, that it would 
be a waste of the time of the House to 
enter upon an examination of the Bill 
until it was before them in the shape in 
which the Government intended finally 
to submit it for acceptance. He did not 
hesitate to say that, in his opinion, the 
law with regard to common employment 
was somewhat overstrained, and that a 
reform of it in the interest of workmen 
was only a measure of justice. He ob- 
jected, however, to having any very 
wide alterations in it made, and he 
thought most of the alarm to which the 
Bill had given rise was due to the un- 
satisfactory way in which the main 
clause was worded. But after the as- 
surance which had been given by the 
Prime Minister in the early part of the 
evening, it would, he thought, be well 
to pass the second reading with as little 
delay as possible. He would, how- 
ever, suggest the appointment of a 
Special Committee to see how far they 
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could engraft the principle of insurance 
upon the Bill. 

Sir ANDREW FAIRBAIRN trusted 
that, as a large employer of labour in 
the North of England, he might be al- 
lowed to say a word on this important 
measure. He confessed that the words 
of the Bill regarding machinery to some 
extent puzzled him. He desired to 
know what was to be the position of 
employers of labour with regard to 
workmen who met with accidents in at- 
tending to machinery, which was cer- 
tainly dangerous in itself, but without 
which the business and industries of the 
country could not be carried on? There 
was considerable risk to men 80 en- 
gaged, and yet they were but doing 
their duty in attending to such work. 
He wished to know whether, in such 
cases, the employer of labour would be 
responsible, and he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would afford him an ex- 
planation on the point? Although an 
employer of labour, he intended most 
cordially to support the second reading 
of the Bill, because he thought they 
ought to do all they could in order to 
meet the fair demands of the working 
classes. He trusted, however, that 
those defects which had been pointed 
out would be considered, and that the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board would 
allow those who had a knowledge of 
labour to consult with him on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. BIDDELL said, he was of opinion 
that if the amount of compensation were 
made equivalent to two years’ wages 
the equity of the question would be fully 
met. He fully approved of the pro- 
vision relating to County Courts, and 
would suggest that the compensation 
should be paid to workmen in weekly 
instalments instead of alump sam, which 
they would be likely to spend foolishly. 
He wished, however, to ask whether the 
Government meant that employers were 
to be allowed to contract themselves out 
of the Act? He wasinclined to support 
the principles of the Bill; but believing 
that the details ought to be discussed by 
a Select Committee, he should, if the 
Amendment were pressed, give his vote 
in its support. 

Mr. C. JAMES drew a distinction 
between those who worked above ground 
and those who worked in mines. The 
former had the opportunity of estimating 
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the extent and nature of the risk which 
they ran; while the latter from the 
moment they arrived at the pit’s mouth 
were unable to see or ascertain where 
danger awaited them. They had to 
“‘stand, as it were, the racket of the 
negligence of 300 or 400 men;” and 
that such men should have no claim for 
compensation in the event of injury was 
most unfair. He trusted the Govern- 
ment would stand by the measure they 
had introduced, and be firm in their 
resolve that these poor people should 
have right done to them. In that view 
he should have great pleasure in sup- 
porting the second reading. 

Mr. EWART said, he should not like 
the discussion to close without a word 
being heard from some Member from 
Ireland. Ireland was not a very large 
manufacturing country; at the same 
time, this was a subject in which they 
touk a considerable interest. It was his 
intention to vote for the second reading 
of the Bill, because he believed that the 
law as it at present stood was not fair, 
and inflicted great injustice upon work- 
ing men. But he was of opinion that 
the House should proceed very gradually 
in altering the law, because the trade 
of the country would not bear to be 
harassed in the way that it would be if 
the Bill were to pass in its present shape. 
There was one class in the country who 
would rejoice very much if so many 
openings as the measure now afforded 
were given to litigation—he meant the 
Legal Profession. Even at the present 
time he knew that manufacturers had 
been harassed and coerced to make too 
many allowances by the very threatening 
of legal proceedings under the law as it 
at present stood. He trusted, however, 
that the Bill would be referred to a Select 
Committee, in order that a really safe 
measure might eventually be passed 
that would not endanger the trade of 
the country, which was so much threat- 
ened at present by foreign competition. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, the ques- 
tion under discussion was one closely 
affecting the class whom he represented, 
and with whom he had been long con- 
nected. He congratulated the Govern- 
ment on the courage they had displayed 
in grappling with this difficult question. 
It was a question which the late Govern- 
ment had under their consideration for 
a considerable time; but they, he sup- 
posed, like wise men, preferred to leave 
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a subject which had so many and varied 
and difficult aspects to be dealt with by 
their successors. But while he thought 
the Government had been bold and 
courageous in going so far as from the 
employers’ point of view they would be 
taken to have gone, he, and those with 
whom he was associated, regarded the 
Bill before the House as a weak contri- 
bution towards the settlement of this 
difficult question. There could be no 
reasonable settlement of this question 
which did not absolutely abolish the law 
of common employment. That was the 
only logical solution of the problem. At 
its best the Government Bill treated the 
workman’s just demands in the spirit of 
compromise. These demands amounted 
to no more than that they should be 
placed on precisely the same footing 
with regard to the law of compensation 
as that in which all other classes of 
society were placed when injured 
through the negligence of an employer 
or the carelessness of an employer's ser- 
vants. There had been much exaggo- 
ration of language in that House with 
regard to the proposals of working men. 
They did not wish to hold employers 
responsible for accidents over which 
neither they nor their managers could 
have any control; they would never 
dream of holding an employer liable in 
the building and engineering trade for 
such casualties as the loss of fingers or 
of a hand, injuries to the eyes, ruptures 
of blood vessels through lifting heavy 
weights. No caution or foresight on the 
part of an employer could prevent such 
accidents as these, and he would 
be the last to vote for any Bill 
which would make employers liable for 
such accidents. Accidents, also, were 
constantly occurring which were mainly 
brought about by the negligence of the 
sufferers themselves. For that class of 
accident the Government were not asked 
to provide. Out of 13 accidents, by 
reason of which the secretary of the 
trade society to which he belonged paid 
£700 from an accident fund, in 1875, 
only four would have justified an action 
against the employer if the law of com- 
mon employment were abolished. In 
1876, out of 18 accidents, costing the 
fund £1,050, only three could have 
been the subject of actions in the desired 
state of the law; in 1877 actions might 
have been raised in four only out of 24 
cases of accident. Another secretary 
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with a large and unexampled experience 
in these matters informed him, that in 
1n79. his society granted £100 for acci- 
dents in each of 27 cases, and only three 
of these accidents could have justified an 
action against the employer, even if the 
“common employment’’ doctrine were 
abolished, This average would apply 
tothe accidents provided for out of the 
funds of the other large trade societies 
of this country. As a matter of fact, 
there was really very little difference of 
opinion upon the subject between the 
large and respectable employers oflabour 
and the workmen. Employers of the 
highest skilled labour who sought ex- 
perienced managers, whose machinery 
was of the most approved description, 
and whose plant was sound, would find 
accidents of the kind for which workmen 
wished to have the power of claiming 
compensation almost impossible. But 
there was a class of employers. who sys- 
tematically purchased plant left off by 
large firms, and used it, with unskilled 
labour, to compete in price with larger 
and more respectable firms. It was against 
these firms that the workman asked pro- 
tection; and he contended that unless 
the doctrine of ‘‘common employment” 
was abolished, the workman had no 
security against a careless, an avaricious, 
ora designing employer. As a stone- 
mason, it had been his business to work 
on platforms raised. by men. called 
‘‘scatiulders.”’? He did not employ these 
men, and had no control over them ; yet, 
had he lost life or limb through their 
unskilfulness or negligence, it would 
have been noconsolation to his wife and 
children, who would be left unprotected 
in case of his death through the eareless- 
ness of those who had the management 
of the works. to be told that he and the 
scaffulders’’ were in common employ- 
ment, and that the law debarred them 
from the right of compensation. This 
should show that the theory of ‘com- 
mon employment’? was absolutely ab- 
surd, andcould only result in the grossest 
injustice. There was only one sound 
foundation in which to act in legislating 
on such a matter, and that was the foun- 
dation of truth and justice. With re- 
gard to the question of insurance, the 
proposal was, no doubt, very good in 
theory ; but the moment they applied it 
ina practical form it would be found 
utterly to failand breakdown. He had 
been compelled, in the course of his life, 
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to pay a considerable sum out of. his 
weekly wages to meet the. occasions of 
accident. ‘Lhe system was, no doubt, 
very good for those who suffered by such 
accidents ; but the moment he left. the 
employment all his caroful savings for 
years were gone to the winds, irretriev- 
ably and uselessly. That was the diffi- 
culty they had to meet. If workmen 
could reckon upon as constant employ- 
ment as the members of the Civil Ser- 
vice, the case would be altogether dif- 
ferent. The party with whom he acted 
viewed this insurance proposal with rea- 
sonable and well-grounded suspicion. He 
asked whether it was possible to pass 
a law giving an employer power to stop 
a certain sum every week out of the 
wages of his workmen, when the Legis- 
lature had condemned the truck sys- 
tem ? It was impossible, and it could not 
be fora moment entertained. But there 
was another aspect of this question. If 
it were not illegal, was it not immoral, 
to establish a scheme by which those 
who employed workmen were to be held 
irresponsible for accidents occasioned by 
their own rapacity, their carelessness, or 
neglect? Why not make a proposal in 
the interests of the general travelling 
public who ride on railways? He had 
travelled last night on the Great Western 
Railway, and he took the precaution to 
insure his life. But if he happened to 
be seriously injured through the neglect 
of the Railway Company, the fact of his 
having the forethought to provide for 
his family in the event of accident would 
not prevent him from proceeding in 
a Court of Common Law against tho 
Railway Company for compensation. Un- 
less a general law on the subject of in- 
surance was proposed, he would repu- 
diate any attempt to place the working 
man ina different position to the general 
public by casting upon him an obliga- 
tion to contribute from his weekly 
wages any sum intended to cover the 
risk of a fatal or serious accident. It 
was absurd to suppose that any man 
would wantonly sacrifice a limb for the 
mere purpose of securing a certain sum 
of money. They might as well suppose 
that a railway passenger would volun- 
tarily place his foot under the wheels of 
a railway train in order to obtain tae 
£500 for which he had insured himself 
against accident. He also repudiated 
the notion that working men under an 


altered state of the law would be less 
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careful of the interests of their employers, 
for at. present they were more so than 
many persons would give them credit 
for. As an example of that fact, he 
might point to the engine-driver of an 
express train, whom he witnessed at his 
post of danger last night, and who only 
thought of his employer’s interests 
whilst discharging his perilous duties. 
It was, therefore, absurd to say that 
workmen would be careless of their own 
immediate interests if they knew that 
their families would receive compensa- 
tion for injuries done to themselves. 
Further than that, it was not reason- 
able, because it was not likely that a 
man would seek mutilation simply to 
reap @ pecuniary gain. They appealed, 
then, to the Government to be firm on 
the subject of the second reading of the 
Bill, for the existing condition of the 
law had been denounced by the highest 
legal authorities. He should not, of 
course, assume the authority or right to 
warn the House; but he appealed to 
them as a Representative of those who 
were ardently and immediately inte- 
rested in this question, assuring them 
that an honest endeavour to give a real 
measure of justice would meet with the 
unanimoussupport of the peoplethrough- 
out the country, who were deeply 
anxious for the settlement of this vexed 
question, which had been in the past the 
cause of so much agitation. 

Sirk JOHN HOLKER said, he had 
listened with considerable attention and 
admiration to the speech just delivered, 
and confessed that he would have been 
better pleased with it if hon. Members 
had not been threatened in it with the 
wrath of their constituencies. They ought, 
he contended, to be allowed to deal with 
this question without having before their 
eyes the terror of the poll. He dared 
say his constituency might entertain a 
strong opinion upon this subject ; but he 
was not terrified in consequence. He 
believed his were a very respectable 
and sensible body of constituents, and he 
did not suppose that they would refuse 
to send him again to Parliament because 
he happened to entertain an opinion 
which did not agree with their own on 
this subject. During the course of the 
last Parliament it had been his duty to 
consider the question before the House, 
and he quite agreed with the last 
speaker (Mr. Broadhurst) that the Go- 
yernment had displayed very great 
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courage in speedily bringing the matter 
before Parliament; forif ever there was 
a difficult question to grapple with, it 
was the question of the liability of em- 
ployers for the negligence of their ser- 
vants. But the Government were a bold 
and venturous Government, and they 
had brought this question before the 
country at the very earliest moment 
available for the purpose. He should, 
however, have expected that the Bill 
presented to the House and the country 
would be a carefully, scientifically, and 
artistically prepared Bill, one which 
expressed the views of the Government 
in clear and distinct language, leaving 
as little room as possible for doubt, con- 
troversy, and the intervention of the 
Courts of Justice. But the Bill was not 
of that character. It was a short Bill, 
and that was its only merit. He enter- 
tained views on the subject before the 
House which differed from some that 
had been expressed, and which were, he 
feared, not of a popular character. Be- 
fore touching the general question, he 
wished to draw attention to some of the 
provisions of the Bill. He was aware 
that the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government had said that 
the Bill would be committed pro formd, 
and that it was only a sort of skeleton 
which might have to be filled up as the 
debate went on. This statement placed 
the House in a difficult position, because 
they could not easily understand the 
provisions of a measure which was not 
placed before them in the shape it 
was ultimately to assume. Was the Bill, 
he asked, one which the House could 
fairly accept, supposing it to be granted 
that the law required improvement? 
The first matter to which he would draw 
the attention of the House was the pro- 
vision which the Bill contained in respect 
to personal injuries caused by defective 
machinery or stock. If he rightly under- 
stood the law as it was at present, if a 
master knew of defects in his machinery 
or plant, or had reason to believe it was 
defective, or had not exercised ordinary 
care, he would be liable for injury to his 
workmen by accident. That was the 
law, and, so far as he knew, no one com- 
plained of it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the ‘Local Govern- 
ment Board, however, who, he assumed, 
was responsible for the Bill, would make 
masters guarantee, so far as their ser- 
vants were concerned, their plant and 
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machinery and the safe condition of 
their works. Now, was that reasonable ? 
Why should a master be held responsi- 
ble for some defect in the construction 
of works in the erection of which a 
skilled architect and skilled builders 
had been employed? Had he been 
culpable in any shape or way? Let 
them take the case of a master who had 
purchased a steam-engine from a most 
eminent firm, and let them suppose a 
breakdown in consequence of some defect 
in the engine. Ought the master to be 
liable in such case? Then, there was the 
question of latent defects. According 
to the law at present no one was liable 
for latent defects in machinery—that 
was, defects which could not be dis- 
covered. It had been held that a rail- 
way company was not liable for an 
accident to passengers caused by the 
breaking of an axle which contained a 
flaw. But what would be the case if the 
Bill were to pass? The driver, the 
stoker, the guard, or any other rail- 
way servant who might happen to be 
injured, would be entitled to.compensa- 
tion from the company. Therefore, this 
state of things would exist. That the 
company’s servants would be entitled to 
compensation, while the passengers who 
had paid their money to be carried would 
not be entitled to one farthing. Was 
this really intended by the framers of 
the Bill? If it was, it was a monstrous 
proposition to lay before the House ; if 
it was not intended, what could be said 
of the accuracy and care displayed by 
Government in the preparation of the 
Bill? He came next to the paragraph 
in the Bill which said that the master 
would be liable for the negligence of any 
person in his employ who had superin- 
tendence intrusted to him. Now, was 
that a sufficiently explicit and definite 
definition ? What was meant by a per- 
son who had superintendence intrusted 
tohim? There was hardly one industry 
in which there were not numbers of per- 
sons who had superintendence intrusted 
tothem. Ina mine the lamp-man had 
such superintendence. In a_ cotton 
factory, where there was a self-acting 
mule at work, there was also a man 
having such superintendence. Was it 


intended by the Bill that, if an accident 
were to happen which could be traced 
either to the lamp-man in a mine or to 
him who had care of a self-acting mule, 
the master should be responsible? Was 
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such a casualty to be regarded as throw- 
ing liability on the master? If it’ was, 
he should like to see it defined more 
clearly ; otherwise, the result must be 
that in every case a question would 
arise. which would have to be settled by 
the Courts of Law. There was another 
phrase in the Bill to which he objected. 
It said— 

“Or by reason of the negligence of any 
person in the service of the employer to whose 
orders or directions the workman was bound to 
conform.” 


There, again, a wide door was open for 
difficulty and doubt, for it was scarcely 
possible to point out the workman to 
whose orders somebody was not obliged 
to conform, and a master might thus be 
made responsible almost without limit. 
But he should like to know what was to 
be the consequence of the negligence of 
the person for whose conduct the master 
was made to suffer? A great many 
illustrations had been drawn, in the 
course of the discussion, from coal mines, 
and he did not see why he should not go 
into them as well as other hon. Mem- 
bers. Suppose a man had command 
over a boy who was a drawer in a coal 
mine, and suppose he was guilty of a 
piece of negligence in respect of an 
order in consequence of which a great 
number of persons were injured, were 
they all to have a claim for compensa- 
tion against the owner, or only the 
drawer? He should be astonished if 
any Court of Justice should decide, in 
such a case, that the master would be 
liable to anybody who happened to have 
been injured, and he must protest 
against one of the greatest and most 
difficult questions which had ever en- 
gaged the attention of the House being 
dealt with in so slipshod a fashion in a 
Bill by which it was proposed to settle 
it. Again, in the next paragraph, a 
master was made liable for the action of 
any person or any act done or omitted to 
be done in obedience to rules and bye- 
laws laid down for the conduct of his 
business. He should, however, scarcely 
have thought that it required a Govern- 
ment Bill to settle that point, for, ac- 
cording to the existing law, if an em- 
ployer laid down a rule, and that rule 
was followed, and the consequence was 
that injury was inflicted on somebody, 
he would be liable. But the Bill went on 
to say that he was to be liable if a rule 
were acted upon, or omitted to be acted 
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‘upon, in obedience to instructions given 
by any person delegated with the autho- 
rity of the employer. Now, who could 
tell, he would ask, who was a delegate 
or not? Wasa signalman a delegated 
authority to give a signal to a driver of 
a train to come on or not, as the case 
might be? That was a sort of question 
which would have to be relegated to 
Westminster Hall; and it was not de- 
sirable, he contended, to throw on the 
masters of this country, not only an 
overwhelming liability, but the costs of 
litigation in addition. He spoke in no 
adverse spirit of the Bill; but he had 
expected a well-drawn Bill from the 
Government, a Bill which he might pos- 
sibly have disapproved of on principle, 
but which would have contained some 
sort of principle, and which would not 
be open to the objections that could be 
brought against this Bill. He could 
uite understand why the right hon. 
ntleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment, who had a mind which could 
grasp all these difficulties with the 
greatest possible expedition, should say 
that the Bill was, perhaps, not quite 
satisfactory, and that he would listen to 
the suggestions which were thrown out, 
and then re-commit the Bill pro formd. 
In making these observations, he must 
not be understood to contend that 
the law was on a satisfactory footing ; 
but he could not wholly agree with 
those who were of opinion that a perfect 
remedy for its defects could be provided 
by doing away with the doctrine of 
common employment, and he thought 
hon. Members should look at both sides 
of the case. The law as it stood, shortly 
put, was that a master was liable for 
the negligent acts of his servants to the 
outside public to any extent, but that 
he was not answerable to a servant in 
his employment, if the injury inflicted 
on ‘that servant had been inflicted by 
the negligence of a fellow-servant. Now, 
he did not see himself the reasonable- 
ness of making a master liable for the 
acts of his servants. [The Arrornrey 
Geverat (Sir Henry James): It is the 
law.| He knew it was the law; but he 
did not entertain the view of some that 
the law was the perfection of wisdom, 
and he did not see the justice of making 
the master responsible for the negligent 
acts of all his servants. He, of course, 
admitted that if a master chose to de- 
pute the management of his business 
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to somebody else, that he would: be 
liable not only to the outside public, 
but to his own servants for the acts of 
the man whom he had put in his place. 
In dealing with a corporation, which 
was simply an abstraction, the person 
who managed the business of that cor- 
poration must be liable in the same way 
as if the master were an individual; 
and a railway company, necessarily con- 
ducting its business through an agent, 
must be liable for his acts both to the 
outside public and to their servants. 
But he could not see the justice of 
going further. Let him suppose the 
case of a man who had a coachman, a 
man of good character who had served 
him well and without any accident 
for years, and that one fine day after 
having had, perhaps, a bad bilious at- 
tack, he drove on the wrong side of 
the road and knocked down an eminent 
physician, or it might be a lawyer, his 
employer might be called upon to pay 
thousands of pounds in the shape of 
damages. Where, he would ask, was 
the justice in that? Had the master 
been guilty of any neglect? He had 
taken care to secure the services of a 
good and steady coachman. But if, 
instead of a person who might be sup- 
posed as keeping a carriage to belong to 
the opulent classes, he took the case of a 
greengrocer or a costermonger who got 
a man to drive his cart and that man 
drove over somebody, where, he would 
ask, was the justice of making either 
the greengrocer or the costermonger re- 
sponsible for that act—perhaps, the last 
farthing he possessed? Of course, if an 
employer did not take care to have 
proper servants he would, without the 
aid of the present Bill, be liable for the 
damage done by them. He quite ad- 
mitted that the subject was one with 
which it was difficult to deal in a logical 
fashion—it could not be dealt with logi- 
cally unless the country was prepared 
for a very extensive alteration of the 
law. There were only two ways of 
dealing logically with the question— 
either to abolish that rule as to common 
employment and give servants the same 
rights as the outside public, or to ‘level 
down,”’ so to speak, and free masters 
from all liability except for the acts of 
servants in authority both in respect to 
their own servants and the outside public. 
To meet the case of railway companies, 
it might be enacted that all carriers of 
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sengers should insure passengers as 
they did goods. But both those courses 
would involve a change in the law for 
which he believed the country was not 
prepared. It only. remained, therefore, 
to deal with the question in an illogical 
manner. Now, the idea of the late 
Government was to make employers 
responsible for the acts of servants in 
authority so far as their own workpeople 
was concerned. The present Govern- 
ment went much further. Without 
diminishing in any respect the responsi- 
bility of masters to the outside public, 
they proposed to render them responsible 
to their servants for all accidents that 
happened through the negligence of 
fellow-servants, or nearly all. It had 
been said that comparatively few acci- 
dents happened through the negligence 
of servants. That, however, he did not 
believe. As far as his experience went, 
nearly all the accidents in certain 
branches of industry happened through 
the negligence of servants. He pro- 
tested against the Bill because it was 
badly drawn, and because it involved a 
bad principle. That principle was to 
render masters liable in a way that 
would inflict enormous injury upon the 
industries of the country, and it appeared 
to him that those industries were suffi- 
ciently handicapped already. At the 
same time, he did not see that any good 
would result from opposing the second 
reading; because it was possible that 
after the Bill had been re-committed it 
would come out in a very different garb, 
and one which although they might not 
like more, yet they might dislike less. 
The principles of the measure as it 
stood, however, was one against which 
he felt bound to protest. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, there seemed to 
be a general consent to the second read- 
ing of the Bill, and therefore he should 
confine his observations to the criticisms 
that had been passed upon it. The 
criticisms of his hon. and learned 
Friend who had just spoken (Sir John 
Holker) were easy to reply to. He 
understood the hon. Member for Gla- 
morganshire (Mr. Hussey Vivian) to say 
that there was a general feeling that 
some alteration must take place in the 
law, and that that was so was proved 
by the prominence the question had oc- 
cupied in the General Election, and by 
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attempted to deal with it. . The Govern- 
ment, in complying with that demand, 
had thought it right to introduce a Bill 
embodying principles which had already 
been considered by the country. It 
could not, therefore, be said that their 
measure was hastily prepared,. or that 
no sufficient time was allowed for people 
to acquaint themselves with its provi- 
sions. It had been said in some quarters 
that there was to be a new Bill under 
the form of a re-committed Bill; but 
that was not the intention of the Govern- 
ment. The principles of the Bill would 
be found in any Bill which the Govern- 
ment intended to pass; and though 
there would be an alteration in one or 
two details, there would be no altera- 
tion in the principles of the measure. 
His hon. and learned Friend (Sir John 
Holker), who had energetically and 
almost eloquently at that Table de- 
nounced the injustice of the measure, 
had hastily left the House—a circum- 
stance which he (the Attorney General) 
regretted, for he did not know that he 
had ever seen his hon. and learned 
Friend so demonstrative in his energy 
as he was in denouncing a principle 
which, if he had read the Bill with the 
ordinary care with which he trusted his 
hon. and learned Friend read every 
matter intrusted to his advocacy, he 
would have seen did not exist in it at 
all. Both his hon. and learned Friends 
commenced their criticisms on the 
earliest lines of the proposed clause, 
which ran thus— 

“ Where after the passing of this Act per- 
sonal injury is caused to a workman by reason 
of the defective works, machinery, plant, or 
stock connected with the business of his em- 
ployer.” 

What was the mistake which both his 
hon. and learned Friends made? They 
assumed, because they had not carefully 
considered the effect of the remainder of 
the sentence, that an employer was to 
be liable for every injury resulting to a 
workman from such causes, and that a 
passenger would not be able to claim 
compensation where a workman would. 
This was not what was contained in the 
Bill, and he complained that his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Preston had given the weight of ‘his 
authority to such a criticism without 
having taken the trouble to consider 
the whole clause, which was to the effect 
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to a workman by reason of the defec- 
tive works, machinery, plant, or stock 
connected with the business of his em- 
ployer, the workman should have the 
same right of compensation and the 
same remedies against his employer as 
if he had not been a workman in the 
service of such employer. Thus, the 
master was only to be liable if he had 
been guilty of negligence or want of 
care in ascertaining the fitness of the 
plant. Indeed, the whole object of the 
Bill, as far as it related to defective 
plant and machinery, was to put a 
workman in exactly the same position 
as a member of the general public. 
Another objection raised by his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Preston was that the principle of the 
Bill was not logical, and that if the 
Government had been desirous to act 
properly they ought to have accepted 
the views of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Stafford (Mr. Macdonald), to 
have got rid of the defence of common 
employment in its entirety, and to have 
made employers of labour liable for the 
negligence of any servant whereby in- 
jury was inflicted on a fellow-servant. 
Such a criticism might well lie in the 
mouth of those who had always agreed 
with the hon. Member for Stafford; but 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Preston was almost the last person 
in that House who ought to apply such 
a criticism to this measure. His hon. 
and learned Friend himself introduced a 
Bill in this House on the subject in 1879, 
and the late Government also intro- 
duced another Bill in the House of Lords 
by the hand of the late Lord Chancellor 
in the first Session of the present year. 
The present Government was denounced 
for proposing that an employer of labour 
should be liable for the negligence of 
employés who had superintendence over 
other workmen; but, in point of fact, the 
Bills brought forward by the late 
Government in 1879 and 1880 con- 
tained exactly the same principle, only 
in different language. While this mea- 
sure spoke of a person with delegated 
powers of superintendence, the late 
Government called him ‘‘a servant in 
authority.” Further, the Bills of the 
late Government were confined to the 
owners of railways, mines, and other 
manufactories or works; whereas the 
operation of the present measure would 
extend to all kinds of employment, 
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whether it was agricultural or manu- 
facturing, or of whatever kind. He 
therefore claimed of those who sat by 
the side of his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Preston at least absence 
of criticism on the principle attempted 
to be established by this Bill, for 
although it had not been framed on the 
exact lines of the measure of the late 
Government it embodied exactly the 
same principle, and the only difference 
that existed was one of phraseology, 
coupled with an extension of the opera- 
tion of this Bill to employers generally. 
With reference to the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Wigan (Mr. 
Knowles) he must express a hope that 
it would not be pressed, because if it 
were carried this Bill could not be read 
a second time, as it was in effect to 
substitute the appointment of a Select 
Committee of Inquiry for the Bill; 
for if the former were carried, the 
latter must be defeated. The measure 
criticized by the hon. Member for Wigan 
was not that which was now under the 
consideration of the House. The Bill 
criticized by the hon. Member was that 
of the hon. Member for Stafford. The 
Government, however, did not make the 
employer liable for the negligence of ser- 
vants in general, but only for the negli- 
gence of superintendents and persons in 
authority. ‘hey had, therefore, taken a 
middle course in making masters re- 
sponsible only for the acts of those to 
whom authority had been delegated. 
Now, it had been said in the course of 
the debate that the Bill ought not to be 
passed in its present form because a 
substitute had been found for its provi- 
sions in a common insurance fund, and 
that the Bill was consequently unneces- 
sary. It had also been suggested that 
the Bill should be sent to a Special Com- 
mittee in order that the subject of in- 
surance might be dealt with. Ile did 
not think that course practicable, If 
the difficulty of insurance was to be so 
dealt with that all accidents should be 
compensated, it was useless to talk of 
the admission of that principle into the 
Bill. In fact, the suggestion was only 
now made for the purpose of defeating 
the Bill. Could it be supposed that they 
could introduce into this Bill a provision 
to compel both master and workman to 
contribute towards an assurance fund? 
Such a course would at once render the 
Bill useless and unnecessary, and those 
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who saw any practical mode of making 
compulsory insurance take the place of 
the Bill had better introduce a Bill of 
their own with that object. He quite 
admitted that the principle was one 
which had actuated a great many of the 
employers of labour in this country; 
but he did not understand how this be- 
nevolent action was to be converted into 
legislative action. Nor had he ever 
heard it mentioned as a subject capable 
of practical legislation till the Bill had 
been forced by the constituencies upon 
the attention of Parliament. If the Bill 
passed there was no reason to appre- 
hend that it would stay the effect of that 
benevolent principle, and if it brought 
it into still greater operation so much 
the better; but he could not regard it as 
a possible basis of legislation. As things 
were now the workmen contributed from 
their wages to insure themselves against 
accidents of all kinds, no matter how 
caused, and their funds were under their 
own control. At present, these workmen 
were independent; but if a scheme of 
compulsory insurance came into opera- 
tion they would lose their independence, 
and a system that had hitherto worked 
well would be changed for one that 
presented endless practical difficulties. 
What was the Bill to do with such work- 
men as did not choose to subscribe to an 
assurance fund? Let them not attempt 
any course which might disturb the 
right feeling existing between employer 
and workman. Let the masters and 
men both understand that they had the 
power of contracting themselves out of 
this Bill if they liked to contribute 
voluntarily to acompensation fund. He 
confessed that the more he considered 
the question of insurance, the more he 
was struck both by its benevolence and 
by its practical defects. An appeal had 
been made to the Prime Minister to send 
the Bill to a Select Committee on the 
ground that the question of insurance 
might alone be considered. [Sir R. 
AssHeton Cross: No, no!] If not, he 
did not know why any Select Committee 


should be appointed. The provisions of | ing common employment. 


the Bill were fully discussed by the 
Committee of 1877; and it would be 
only a waste of time to go a second 
time before a Select Committee, when 
they could only repeat the evidence they 
had already heard so lately as 1877, for 
he was not aware that any fresh evi- 
dence would now be forthcoming. The 
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Government could not consent to appoint 
another Committee, unless it was sug- 
gested that new knowledge on the sub- 
ject would be thereby gained. Some 
time had elapsed since Lord Shand had 
pointed to insurance as the remedy for 
objectionable or excessive liability for 
accidents, and his suggestions, which 
were not listened to then, were accepted 
by the workmen for the first time now 
that they had the Bill before them. The 
view which the Government presented 
was that the principle of insurance was 
an independent thing, and must not be 
introduced into a measure of this kind. 
It would be of the greatest possible 
benefit, but it could not be treated as‘a 
matter of legislation in substitution of 
the present measure. His hon.- and 
learned Friend the Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Stuart Wortley) had complained 
that the word ‘‘ workman”? used in the 
Bill was unknown in legal phraseology. 
The word, however, was not unknown; 
it was used so recently as the Employers 
and Workmen Bill, 1875, and by the 
Government; and ‘‘workman’’ was a 
term known to the law and constantly 
acted upon. He did not believe that 
the Bill would have the effect predicted 
for it by hon. Members opposite. There 
would be no greater liability thrown 
upon farmers by its provisions in the 
event of one workman being injured 
by being pushed by another upon a 
threshing machine; and in the case of 
a man being injured by turning machines 
in the course of using them, he had 
only to say that the law remained as it 
was. The position which the Govern- 
ment occupied was that it was admitted 
that an alteration of the law was neces- 
sary. They had to deal with the law as 
it existed; and even if that law was 
unjust— which he did not admit—what 
they had to do was to render it other 
than unequal in its operation. If an 
unjust law, it must be made equal in its 
injustice. He did not admit, however, 
that it was unjust. It had been impos- 
sible to adopt the suggestion of abolish- 
A master 
and workman had one common interest, 
and too great a liability should not be 
That would 
injure the workman as much as the em- 


ployer of labour. It had therefore been 
thought well that a middle course should 
be pursued, and the Government had 
introduced this Bill believing that it 
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would be for the general benefit. 
one wished that liability should be cast 
on the employer so as to depreciate pro- 
perty; and if it should be thought right 
to consider whether in certain industries 
alimit should be placed on the extent 
of liability, there was a precedent for 
such consideration in those measures 
which had controlled the liability of 
shipowners. He thought he had heard 
an offer made by the hon. Member for 
Wigan (Mr. Knowles) to the effect that 
in consequence of this Bill his property 
would be so depreciated that he would 
willingly accept one-half of what it was 
worth last week. An hon. Member near 
him, on hearing that remark, made this 
observation—‘‘ Done with you.” He 
(the Attorney General) did not think the 
hon. Member for Wigan would make the 
offer under circumstances where it was 
likely to be accepted. The principle of 
the Bill was one to which the Government 
intended to adhere until it should be 
successfully embodied in legislation. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL, in sup- 
porting the suggestion that the Bill be 
referred to a Select Committee, said: I 
venture to detain the House for a few 
minutes upon a subject which has been 
brought forward by the Attorney Ge- 
neral, The hon. and learned Gentleman 
speaks of this Bill as though it would 
have no effect except upon the large 
trades, the mining trades, the railways, 
and the shipowners; and the right hon. 
Gentieman who has brought forward the 
Bill to-night spoke of it has having, per- 
haps, ‘‘ some terror to the great capital- 
ists.”’ I venture to think, Sir, that the 
persons who will be most affected by 
this. Bill are the tenant farmers and 
small farmers. Let us look, Sir, at the 
two points in which the Bill seems to 
touch them. In its 1st clause— 

“Where personal injury is caused to-a work- 
man by reason of defective works, machinery, 
plant, or stock connected with the business of 
the employer,”’ 

—the employer is liable. We all know 
that afarmer, though trying to have all 
useful machinery and plant for the work 
of his farm can by no means always insure 
that it shall be of the highest quality or in 
the highest condition ; and, if not, then he 
becomes liable to an action at law, for, 
depend upon it, the person injured will 
always be able to get plenty of so-called 
scientific witnesses to say how much 
better the poor farmer’s machinery 
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Again, the farmer is 
liable for injury toa workmen when the 
injury is caused by the negligence of a 
person ‘‘to whose order the person injured 
is bound to conform,” or ‘who has 
superintendence intrusted to him.’”’ Take 
a waggoner, going out with a lad of some 
14 or 15 years old. The man has pro- 
bably begged his master to let the boy 
go with him, and has only been allowed 
to take him on his saying how safe the 
lad will be with him. The man gives 
some silly order, tells the lad to take off 
the chain without stopping the waggon, 
or does something of that sort, and the 
poor lad is injured or killed, and the 
masteristobeliable. Noristhatthe worst 
of it. By the very fact of making the 
master liable in law you prevent his 
coming out liberally at once as he would 
have done, the waggoner declares he has 
been guilty of no negligence, and the 
master defends the action. The boy’s 
friends persuade the waggoner to admit 
that he has been guilty of some negli- 
gence, as ‘‘ the master ought to pay;” 
and in Court he says, ‘‘ Well, perhaps he 
oughtn’tto have doneit,” andthe jury giv- 
ing a verdict accordingly, the poor farmer 
finds himself let in fora couple of hundred 
pounds damages, and as much more in 
costs. I think, Sir, we may complain 
that the House has not been dealt with 
quite fairly by Government in this matter. 
The Prime Minister, in answer to a 
question at the beginning of the evening, 
said he should wait to see what sugges- 
tions were offered in debate, and the 
right hon. Gentleman who brought in 
the Bill said he should be guided by the 
Amendments that were hereafter put on 
the Paper. I think that when a great 
revolution is proposed in the law, such 
as that which is contemplated by this 
Bill, we ought to have the whole matter 
clearly before us. Remember that this 
Bill goes far beyond the recommendations 
of the Committee in 1877. The Chair- 
man, Mr. Lowe, who went the furthest, 
only proposed in his draft Report that— 

“15. The Committee, therefore, recommend 
that the funds of every industrial undertaking 
shall be liable to compensate any person em- 
ployed in such undertaking for any injury he 
may receive by reason of the negligence of any 
person exercising authority mediately or im- 
mediately derived from the owners of such 
undertaking, with this qualification that the 
liability to indemnify shall not extend to persons 
who, though exercising authority, are bond-fide 
employed in actual labour as distinguished from 
| superintendence.”’ 
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And in the Report which was adopted by 
the hon. and learned Member for Coven- 
try, (Sir Henry Jackson), and accepted 
by the Committee, the recommendation 
was— 

“12; Your Committee are of opinion that in 
cases such as these, that is, where the actual em- 
ployers cannot personally discharge: the duties 
of masters, or where they deliberately abdicate 
their functions and delegate them to agents, the 
acts or defaults of theagents whothusdischarge the 
duties and fulfil the functions of masters, should 
be considered as the personal acts or defaults 
of the principals or employers, and should 
impose the same liability on such principals and 
employers as they would have been subject to 
had they been acting personally in the conduct 
of their business, notwithstanding that such 
agents are technically in the employment of the 
principals, The fact of such a delegation of 
authority would have to be established in each 
case, but this would not bea matter of difficulty.” 


I think, Sir, before we go further in 
this measure, which affects so seriously 
the largest trades in this country, we 
should have before us the measure on 
which the Government intends to rely. 
Mr. LAING said, that having had 
long experience in the directorate of 
large Railway Oompanies, he took a 
special interest in the working of insti- 
tutions which were for the benefit of 
railway servants. He fully and frankly 
accepted the principle upen which the 
Bill was founded. He held that it was 
indefensible that the widows of railway 
guards, engine-drivers, and _ stokers 
should have no claim to compensation 
in cases which entitled passengers to 
compensation. In his opinion, assurance 
ought not to be set up as a substitute 
for tho principle contained in the Bill. 
These assurance associations, however, 
had been of the greatest possible value, 
and there was, so far as he could see, no 
reason why the system of assurances 
should not go on concurrently with the 
legal remedies which the Bill provided. 
He did not think they should interfere 
with the right of workmen in the employ- 
ment, say, of railway companies, to con- 
tinue associations and insurances founded 
on mutual goodwill. On the contrary, 
he should deprecate any legislative com- 
pulsion of this kind, If a man found 
himself better off under an assurance 
company, he would support any proposal 
to allow him to contract himself out of 
the Act. If the company he represented 
were to abandon this voluntary system, 
and fall back upon the hard-and-fast 
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would gain peeuniarily. The voluntary 
contributions of his company were about 
£11,000 a-year, and he was quite sure 
that that sum would far more than cover 
the cost of any compensation they would 
likely have to pay under the Act.. In 
accepting the principle of the Bill he 
must not, of course, be understood as 
binding himself to its details, and he 
hoped steps would be taken to provide, 
as far as possible, against the increase 
of litigation. They could not establish a 
right without giving a legal remedy, 
and the great danger they had to expe- 
rience was from the existence of a class 
of attorneys who made it their business 
to get hold of claims for compensation 
and work them to their own advantage 
rather than that of their clients. They 
ought, therefore, to do all they possibly 
could in the Bill to limit and prevent 
litigation, and it would be a great step 
in that direction if they adopted the 
principle foreshadowed by the Attorney 
General, of having a fixed amount—say, 
some multiple of the weekly wages—to 
be awarded in certain cases. The Rail- 
way Inspectors of the Board of Trade, 
when an accident occurred, might also 
be empowered to decide whether the 
case came within the Act or whether the 
Railway Company were to blame, and 
expensive litigation might in that way 
be to a great extent avoided. As to the 
proposal to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee, looking at it from a railway 
point of view, he saw no necessity for 
taking that course, and he should be 
perfectly willing to leave the Amend- 
ment of the Bill in the hands of the Go- 
vernment and the House, believing that 
they would give fair consideration. to 
any practical suggestions. He, there- 
fore, gave his cordial support to the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Str EDWARD WATKIN said, the 
question was whether the important sub- 
ject of insurance should bo considered 
by the Committee. No one could deny 
that of the whole question, representing 
100 parts, not more than five parts would 
be met by the legislation proposed by 
the hon. Member for Chester, leaving 
95 parts still to be dealtwith. The Prime 
Minister had urged that the Bill should 
be read a second time pro formd and re- 
committed; but the right hon, Member 
for Chester (Mr. Dodson) had repudiated 
what was understood to be the pledge 
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vious from the speech of the Attorney 
General that the Government had de- 
termined .to carry this Bill, having made 
up their minds that the question of in- 
surance—the 95 per cent of the whole— 
was beneath their notice. He thought 
the Government had lost a great oppor- 
tunity. With their great majority, they 
seemed to say they would simply make 
it a question of difficulty between em- 
pg and employed. ‘* No, no!”’} 

e said ‘‘ Yes, yes ;” and he hoped the 
hon. Member for Wigan (Mr. Knowles) 
would go to a division in order to ascer- 
tain whether the Government were in 
favour of dealing with 95 parts, or only 
five parts of this question. Hon. Mem- 
bers who came from the hustings reek- 
ing with pledges to the working men 
might be disposed to follow the Prime 
Minister’s lead in this matter; but, as a 
Liberal of 44 years’ standing, he warned 
the Government that they were missing 
a great opportunity of dealing with the 
relations of the employers and employed 
in a broad and statesmanlike manner. 

Mr. STORER said, he was afraid it 
was the intention of the Government, as 
indicated by the Attorney General, to 
endeavour to include the agricultural 
classes within the provisions of their Bill, 
This would be one more apple of discord 
thrown in by the Government. He did 
not know what deity it was that made 
the Government a present of all these 
discords. 

Mr. BURT congratulated the hon. 
Member for Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst) on 
the excellent speech he had delivered, 
and also the Government on the course 
which the Attorney General had stated 
they intended to take in regard to the 
Bill. There had been a considerable ad- 
vance on the subject since it was last 
discussed in that House, for it was now 
conceded on all hands that the present 
law was indefensible. He trusted the 
Government would not consent to refer 
the Bill to a Select Committee. Such 
a course would only tend to delay, and 
reveal—what the evidence taken by the 
last Committee abundantly showed— 
that the views of masters and men on 
the question at issue were diametrically 
opposed. Great apprehensions were ex- 
pressed concerning the effect of the Bill 
if it were passed in its present form ; but 
the same phenomenon had been wit- 
nessed in connection with the Mines Re- 
gulation Act, and the mine-owners now 
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in the House, he was happy to see, were 
not less well-clothed or less well-fed 
than they were before that much- 
abused Act was passed through the 
House. He had witnessed with great 
satisfaction the unanimity and enthusiasm 
with which the opponents of the Bill ad- 
vocated insurance. Now, insurance was 
a very good thing, and he had always 
advocated it himself; but it could not be 
accepted by the working classes as a 
substitute for that Bill. He trusted the 
Government would not listen to the 
overtures made to it on that point, but 
that they would deal with the great 
question of compensation on the lines 
they had laid down. 

Sir HENRY JACKSON said, that 
after the assertion of the hon. Member 
for Morpeth (Mr. Burt) that not a 
single hon. Member in the course of 
this debate had uttered a word in favour 
of the existing law, he would confess that, 
after many years’ study of this subject, 
he was old-fashioned enough to remain 
convinced that the existing law was 
really based upon reason and justice, and 
that the demand for this legislation was 
not well founded. Perhaps hon. Mem- 
bers might say to him, ‘‘ Why, if you 
think so, do you not divide the House 
on the second reading of this Bill?” 
He would have taken that course if he 
thought that by doing so he could hope 
to maintain the existing law ; for, not- 
withstanding the remarks of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Morpeth about 
the vain fears of the operation of the 
Mines Regulation Act of 1873, he believed 
the passing of this Bill would, for atime 
at all events, produce an economical re- 
volution, of which the House did not 
appreciate the effect or the danger. But 
it was useless to ‘‘kick against the 
pricks.”” This agitation was one of the 
first results of our democratic Constitu- 
tion. It was impossible not to recognize 
that there existed out-of-doors a feeling 
so deep and so passionate that the pre- 
sent law was unjust, that he feared it 
was hopeless to bear up against it; and 
he thought the best course to be taken by 
those who shared his views would be, 
not to struggle hopelessly against a 
stream which would overwhelm them, 
but to endeavour to find some sort of 
compromise, or come to some terms 
which might result in a settlement of 
this vexed question. The question was 
one of great difficulty ; and he felt by no 
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means sure that the Government had 
made up their own minds how to deal 
with it. Among the measures which 

roposed to settle the law, the only one 
which dealt with the question on a logical 
footing was that of the hon. Member 
for Stafford (Mr. Macdonald); yet no 
one, except that hon. Gentleman himself, 
had ventured to go the whole length 
of the argument, or to advocate the 
abolition of the defence of ‘‘common 
employment.” The House did not know 
to what extent the Government measure 
would be persisted in. It was said that 
the change to be introduced into the Bill 
would be merely matters of definition 
and alterations in detail; but the whole 
question might turn out to be one of 
definition and detail. The Report of the 
Select Committee of 1877, for which he 
was primarily responsible, yielding as 
much to sentiment as influenced by logic, 
recommended that there should be an 
alteration of the law by making an em- 
ployer responsible for the acts of him 
who was designated vice-master. This 
proposal was to meet the case of rail- 
ways and other large corporations, where, 
from the nature of the case, there could 
be no personal negligence. If the Bill 
of the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
only to go so far as that, he, for one, 
should recognize it as a compliance with 
the recommendations of his own Report, 
and would not have a word to say against 
it. On the other hand, all were agreed 
that to go the length proposed by the 
hon. Member for Stafford would be in the 
highest degreeimpolitic, if notdangerous. 
The Government claimed to have found 
a middle course, but, in truth, they had 
gone a long way in the direction desired 
by the hon. Member for Stafford ; and in 
the Bill which they had presented there 
was a total absence of definition and of 
precision; and he defied anyone to say 
In respect of what officers, servants, or 
persons the new liability would attach. 
lf the Bill was to bea Bill of definitions, 
and if the definitions were satisfactory, 
the discussion might cease. But the 
House was called upon to debate a Bill 
which was not final, and, as it were, to 
treat this important subject rather as a 
debating society than as a Legislature, 
simply, as he feared, because the Govern- 
ment had received deputations of persons 
whose interests were affected, and wanted 
to satisfy them and to show the country 
that it was in earnest. He felt that the 
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Government were in a somewhat difficult 
position and were pledged to legislate; 
but they should legislate deliberately, 
and submit nothing but matured pro- 
posals. In this case he did not know 
what was meant by the principle of the 
Bill, or how far this principle depended 
upon details. The Bill would materially 
affect both capital and labour, and it 
ought to have been submitted by the 
Government in something like a definite 
form. He had never been able to see 
how insurance could be made compulsory. 
If it were voluntary, legislation would 
not be needed; but if it were to be made 
compulsory, it could only be worked by 
the creation of a great State Fund, to 
which employers and workmen alike 
would be compelled to contribute ; and 
if this would not become a mere tax, 
what else wouldit be? He could under- 
stand the objection on the workmen’s 
part to a compulsory insurance tax, as 
they might remember the effect attributed 
to the facilities for marine insurance, and 
be not unreasonably alarmed lest, like 
those facilities, its operation might pro- 
duce recklessness and danger. Nor did 
he see how it was fairly possible to ad- 
just the incidence of insurance among 
men shifting from one employment to an- 
other. With every desire to treat this, 
not as a Party question, but as a social 
question, he could not see his way to 
vote with the hon. Member for Wigan 
(Mr. Knowles). But there was another 
aspect of the matter which the Govern- 
ment seemed entirely to have overlooked. 
There were two Reports submitted to the 
Committee of 1877. One was that drawn 
by himself, which was adopted by a 
large majority, and the other was that 
of the then Mr. Lowe. This proposed 
that every person exercising a delegated 
authority, however far down in the scale, 
should be, as regarded the workman, in 
the position of the master for the pur- 
pose of attaching liability to tae em- 
ployer ; but, then, Mr. Lowe shrunk from 
unlimited liability, and proposed to re- 
strict liability to what he called ‘the 
funds of the enterprize ;’’ and that was 
the recommendation of .the Report. 
Before the Bill was forced on the em- 
ployers of the country it ought to 
be considered whether, consistent with 
its. principle, some limitation of » this 
kind could not be introduced... There 
was no lack of precedents. Under the 
Merchant Shipping Act: there -was a 
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limit to the liability imposed upon the 
shipowner. Then, there was the case of 
the workmen’s trains, which the late 
Lord Derby forced the railway companies 
torun. The parties came to terms, and 
it was arranged that in case any accident 
happened to a workman travelling by 
one of these trains the compensation 
under Lord Campbell’s Act was to be 
limited to £100. These were precedents 
which he hoped the Government would 
carefully consider. They were imposing 
on capital new obligations, and were 
subjecting employers to new liabilities. 
This was exciting great alarm and some 
soreness. The alteration in the law was 
all in favour of one class, and all against 
the other; and, as this change was the 
spontaneous work of Parliament, it was 
surely open to Parliament to impose 
conditions upon the benefits conferred, 
and to consider whether there should not 
be some statutory restrictions on this 
new statutory liability which would re- 
move a great deal of the apprehension 
which was entertained out-of-doors. He 
hoped this might be made an opportunity 
for a real settlement of the question. 
If the hon. Member for Stafford and 
those who worked with him would accept 
the Government Bill as a real settlement, 
great good would be done; but if they 
choose to regard it as a mere instalment 
towards that wider measure of which 
they sometimes heard, the House would 
have but a sorry prospect before it. If 
the Government, by considering both 
sides, could assist in the settlement of 
the question, not as a class question or a 
Party question, but so as to put an end 
to the question, they would deserve well 
of the House and country; but to secure 
that result, he could assure them that 
they would fail unless, in good faith, 
liberally, and reasonably, they attended 
to the suggestions made in a conscien- 
tious desire to prevent the measure from 
becoming a serious national disaster. 
Mr. COURTNEY wished to say a few 
words on this occasion. He approached 
the question with entire impartiality. 
His hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Coventry (Sir Henry Jackson) 
said he was satisfied with the present 
law; but that was not quite consistent 
with the very able Report of which he 
was the author in 1877. It was not con- 
sistent, either, with his recognition of the 
fact that the present law was not tenable. 
Now, it appeared to him that the present 
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law could not be defended in its en- 
tirety. According to the present law, if 
a servant, through his negligence, caused 
some injury to a stranger, that stranger 
had an absolute and unqualified remedy 
against the servant’s employer. If, how- 
ever, the injury happened to a fellow- 
servant, there was no remedy whatever. 
There was an inconsistency in that posi- 
tion. On the one hand, it was said 
with great force that. the remedy which 
the stranger had was not defensible in 
the way of justice; on the other hand, 
it was said with equal force that as long 
as the remedy existed in the case of the 
stranger, you could not draw a distine- 
tion that would hold water and say that 
the fellow-servant should have no remedy 
whatever. Consequently, they had been 
drawn to this conclusion, thatthe present 
law was, as regarded servants, a bad and 
unjust law. If the law itself was in- 
herently bad, there was much to be said 
in favour of exceptions from it, however 
arrived at. The result, so far as tho 
exceptions were concerned, might be 
very good. He ventured to submit that 
the present liability of the employer for 
injury done by servants to strangers was 
a bad liability, in so far as it was an un- 
limited liability; but it was a good lia- 
bility, in so far as it might be reduced 
to a limited form. If the person who 
suffered the injury had no remedy ex- 
cept against the servant who inflicted it, 
he was liable to a very great injustice. 
If the employer was liable in an un- 
limited degree for the fault of the 
servant, against which he could not 
guard and in respect of which he had 
taken the greatest pains by making the 
best possible selection of a servant, he 
also was subject to great injustice. It 
was by making the employer liable only 
in a limited degree that the true solution 
of the question was to be found. The 
hon. and learned Member for Coventry 
had referred to the provisions of the 
Merchant Shipping Act, which he be- 
lieved were most pertinent. They put 
the captain in a position which exposed 
servants to the greatest possible risk, 
but they were very careful to limit the 
liability of the owner of the ship. They 
reduced the liability of the employer 
in the case of injury to strangers toa 
certain amount per ton of the value of 
the ship with which the captain was in- 
trusted. Let them apply that principle 
in the case of fellow-servants, and they 
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would find a solution of the question. 
With regard to the proposal to refer 
the Bill to a Select Committee, he agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) that 
it would inexpedient to do so. The 
labours of a Select Committee would be 
fruitless, and would afford a remarkable 
example of an endeavour to extend the 
sphere of Government beyond its proper 
limits. How, he might ask, could a 


- Committee discover the precise quota of 


insurance money to be contributed by 
the employer and the employed respec- 
tively? The suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Wigan (Mr. Knowles), and 


his offer of a pound for a pound was a | ( 


rough-and-ready idea, which, whether 
good or bad, could not be regarded as a 
principle of legislation. The real ques- 
tion for the House to consider, if the 
solution of the problem was to be found, 
was not in the denial of liability on the 
part of the employer, but in the limita- 
tion of his responsibility, and how that 
limitation was to be practically applied. 
The Government had thrown the Bill 
upon the House, to use the words of the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board, ‘simply 
as a reduction of the present plea of 
common employment.” If that was all 
that was intended, a great deal more 
would be wanted in the way of ma- 
chinery and provisions before the project 
could be accepted by the House. Now, 
were the Government going to re-cast 
the Bill after committing it pro formd, 
or did they mean to allow the question 
to be worked out by a Select Committee ? 
For his own part, he did not think that 
the question could be worked out by a 
Committee; the most satisfactory func- 
tion of Committees being to choose be- 
tween two different principles of legisla- 
tion, and not to work out the practical 
details of a measure. He hoped, then, 
that the Government, having acquired 
some knowledge of the difficulties of the 
question, would put before the House, 
not merely another sketch, but a ma- 
ture project, embodying the proper prin- 
ciple of legislation on the subject, the 
chief of which principles he held to be 
the limitation of the liability of the em- 
ployer measured by the amount of the 
trust reposed in the person to whom 
authority was delegated. 

Mr. BIRLEY remarked, that one of 
the great dangers of this Bill was the 
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risk of its promoting, if not much liti- 
gation, at least much heart-burning, be- 
tween employers and the employed. It 
should, he thought, be the object of the 
Government so to shape their Bill as to 
remove, as far as possible, any such 
danger. He believed that the prin- 
ciple of mutual assurance had been so 
successfully carried out in very large 
works that it might be made applicable 
to the nation at large, and he was not 
certain that if it were made an alter- 
native proposition it would not be 
readily accepted by masters and work- 
men. The Amendment placed on the 
Paper by the hon. Member for Stafford 
Mr. Macdonald) would be an entire 
disturbance of the settlement proposed 
by the measure before the House. 
While he should support the second 
reading of the Bill he was not satisfied 
with the way in which it was drawn, 
believing that it was susceptible of much 
improvement. 

Mr. D. DAVIES said, he was very 
largely interested in that question, and he 
fully admitted that some alteration was 
required in the law as between employer 
and employed. He had impressed on 
the Home Secretary of the late Govern- 
ment the desirability of passing a Bill 
while they were in power, because he 
knew it was a very difficult task, and 
that no Government could perform it 
satisfactorily to all parties. He felt that 
after they had a Liberal Government 
they should be rather wild, and that they 
would not be likely to pass as good a 
measure as the late Government would 
have done. However, he was not there 
to complain, only of one thing, and that 
was that he held the Bill in his hand, 
and he could not for the life of him un- 
derstand it. He thought that if any- 
body could understand it he could, be- 
cause he had had so much to do with 
workmen. He had formerly superin- 
tended works for the construction of 
railways himself, and he did it so well 
that, although the works were very 
troublesome and very risky, and there 
was a great number of accidents during 
their execution, yet no workman or any 
of his relations ever brought an action 
against him. He had at all times, if he 
found that he was wrong, liberally com- 
pensated the persons who were injured. 
But he feared that if this Bill, as he read 
it, had been passed 20 yearsago, he should 
have had to defend scores and scores of 
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actions. He would have been liable for 
every ganger. His foreman, an excellent 
man, told him that if this Bill passed, 
as he had understood it, he would be 
liable for the action of 700 or 800 men 
in his works who more or less gave orders 
and instructions. Let the line be drawn, 
and let the employers know where their 
liability began and ended. All the large 
proprietors of coal mines and other 
works looked on him with great sus- 
picion, because he always took the part 
of the men. As far as he was indi- 
vidually concerned he was not at all 
alarmed at that measure, because it 
would have the effect of keeping capital 
out of the colleries, and, of course, the 
large coal proprietors would get on. 
The competition was so great that they 
could not get a price; but let them stop 
the introduction of capital—and timid 
people would not invest their capital— 
and the case would be different. In the 
end the people would have to pay for all 
that, whatever it might be. He had 
promised some of the coal proprietors 
that he would oppose the Bill, unless 
the Government undertook that it should 
be extensively amended. But he was 
now relieved, because the Government 
said that it was to be amended in Com- 
mittee. As the Government had pro- 
mised to re-model the Bill and make it 
understandable, he would say no more. 

Mr. GORST said, hethought the House 
had reason to complain, not because 
they had not had a long and interesting 
discussion, but because they had not got 
a Bill before them; and he rose not for 
the purpose of maintaining the discus- 
sion, but in order to press forthe adjourn- 
ment of the debate. His reason was 
that, before passing the second reading 
of the Bill, he thought it was desirable 
that the House of Commons shouid 
know what Bill it was that they were 
asked to read a second time. This Bill 
belonged to the class of what were 
vulgarly called dummy Bills, and the 
House was asked to read a blank Bill 
which the Government was hereafter at 
its leisure to fill up. Now, he must say 
that the conduct of the Government in 
regard to this question had been, to say 
the very least of it, extremely strange. 
It was not even a new question—it was 
not a question as novel as flogging in 
the Army, or as the recall of Sir Bartle 
Frere. It was a question four or five 
years old. There had been two Select 
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Committees upon it, and it was a 
question which every person cognizant 
of the Business of that House had known 
for two or three years past, and as to 
which the Members of the present Go- 
vernment must have formed very strong 
opinions some years ago. It formed 
a political cry at the last Elections, 
and the partizans of the Party now 
in Office were returned in a great 
many constituencies to propose some 
measure to settle this question. Well, 
what ought they to do? He should 
have thought that they would have met 
together in the Cabinet to consider the 
grievance, and would have devised a 
particular measure by which this griev- 
ance would have been redressed and 
have submitted that measure to the 
House of Commons. But, instead of 
doing that, they appeared to have looked 
about, and to have picked up the first 
stray Bill they could get. They got 
hold of the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Hastings (Mr. T. Brassey), and he sup- 
posed that, having got hold of the hon. 
Member for Hastings and put him into 
the Government, they thought they had 
a right to his Bill also. It was brought 
in with the names of a number of the 
Members of the Government on its back, 
and the House of Commons was asked 
to discuss that Bill. Well, what hap- 
pened that evening? The first thing 
that happened was that the Prime 
Minister said it was not at all the 
measure which the Government would 
eventually propose. {Mr. GuapsTonz: 
I beg your pardon, I did not say so. | 
One of the right hon. Gentleman’s own 
supporters was so convinced that that 
was the meaning of what the right hon. 
Gentleman said that, being pledged to 
his co-owners to oppose the Bill, he now 
felt himself released from that liability. 
He hoped he was not mistaken in the 
language which he had put into the 
mouth of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister. They certainly under- 
stood him that he should like to have 
the debate continued something after 
the fashion of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Unions on the general question, 
and that from that debate he would pick 
up a few stray hints as to what was the 
particular line of legislation that might 
be most expedient and would go down 
best with the country; and, having in 
this way picked up a few stray hints, he 
would have the Bill entirely re-modelled 
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and committed pro forma. The right 
hon. Gentleman would then make up 
his mind whether that Bill, so re-drawn, 
should be referred to a Select Committee. 
Heasked the House of Commons was that 
the proper way in which Her Majesty’s 
Government were to treat a great ques- 
tion of this nature? He asked the 
House of Commons whether it was fit 
that they should now pass the second 
reading of a Bill which they had never 
seen—a Bill which everyone told them 
would greatly affect the social interests 
of this country? He, for his part, was 
not prepared to take so rash and head- 
long a course. He was inclined on this 
question to have a little of that caution 
which Her Majesty’s Government ex- 
hibited on other burning questions ; and, 
therefore, he should move that the debate 
be adjourned, chiefly with the object 
that before the House was called upon 
to discuss this question the Government 
might meet in Cabinet, and might be 
able to lay before the House some defi- 
nite and decisive proposal on which the 
House might express an opinion. 


Motion made, and question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Gorst.) 


Mr. DODSON said, that the hon and 
learned Gentleman who had just sat 
down had asked the House whether 
they thought this was the right way of 
dealing with this question? He (Mr. 
Dodson) would ask him and the House 
of Commons whether this was a prac- 
tical way of dealing with the question 
before them? What was it the hon. 
Gentleman complained of? He said 
they had before them a Bill which was 
only a sketch of a Bill, and which was 
one he did not understand. [Mr. Gorsr 
said, that he did not say that he did not 
understand it.] He was glad he had 
elicited from the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber that he understood the Bill perfectly. 
The hon. and learned Member, at all 
events, said—he would not quote his 
exact words—it was only a sketch of a 
Bill. What was it he wanted? He 
wanted a more complete Bill. And how 
did he propose to arrive at it? Why, 
by adjourning the debate on the second 
reading of the Bill. How was another 
Bill to be introduced by adjourning this 
debate? The proposition which was 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister in the course of that 
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evening would meet the wish of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, if he wished 
what he considered only a sketch of a 
Bill to be filled up. The right hon Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister proposed that 
the Bill should be read a second time, and 
then committed pro formd, in order to 
enable Her Majesty’s Government to 
insert certain Amendments which they 
thought desirable. Neithertherighthon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister, nor any 
other Member of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, had used the words ‘‘re-modelling 
the Bill,” or ‘substituting a Bill,” 
which was to be entirely a new Bill. 
They adhered to the principles embodied 
in this Bill. What was proposed was, 
that they might insert certain Amend- 
ments in order to make the intentions of 
the Bill clear to hon. Members who did 
not understand them so perfectly as the 
hon and learned Member for Chatham. 
Then, some hon. Member—he thought 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for West Staffordshire (Mr. Staveley 
Hill)—had spoken as if it were a most 
extraordinary course to propose to com- 
mit a Bill pro formd, and that it involved 
a substitution of one Bill for another. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, that 
what he said was that the right hon. 
Gentleman would make up his Bill from 
the Amendments that would be put upon 
the Table of the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister said that 
he would take such suggestions as might 
be given in the course of the debate. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Nothing of the 
sort. 

Mr. DODSON said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister did 
not use those expressions. He thought 
it would be in the recollection of his 
hon. and learned Friend that the late 
Government, which he so consistently 
supported, not infrequently -asked the 
House to read a Bill a second time and 
then commit it pro formd. But if that 
proposal was not then opposed by their 
supporters, neither was it opposed by 
hon. Gentlemen who sat on that side of 
the House, nor was it necessary to re- 
model the Bill, or substitute another for 
it. There was another thing he had 
heard in the course of that debate that 
night—namely, that the Bill was to be 
read a second time pro formd. In fact, 
he had never heard of a Bill being read 
a second time proformd. They were not 
asking the House to read the Bill a 
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second time pro formd, but to read it a 
second time, and thus to affirm the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. [Mr. Mac Iver: What 
is the principle of the Bill?] He did 
not know whether the hon. Gentleman 
who asked that question was present 
about 5 o’clock, when he (Mr. Dodson) 
endeavoured at considerable length— 
hewas afraid at too considerable a length 
—to explain to the House what was 
the object of the Bill. He believed 
that he had succeeded in explaining the 
object of the measure. He was sorry if 
he had not succeeded in the case of the 
hon. Member. If he had not conveyed 
his meaning to the hon. Member when 
he spoke before, he could not under- 
take to inflict on the House that speech 
again. He would suggest to the hon. 
Member that, perhaps, if he would look 
at the ordinary organs of information to- 
morrow morning, he might see what he 
had said, and might then succeed in ac- 
quiring some idea of what the object of 
the Bill was. Now, as he hoped he had 
made it clear to the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham that the adjourn- 
ment of the debate would not only not 
attain the object he desired but post- 
pone it, he hoped he would not insist on 
dividing the House, but would allow the 
second reading of the Bill to take place 
then. He thought there was a disposi- 
tion in the House that it should be taken. 
They had had a long and interesting de- 
bate, and the Government would be pre- 
pared, when they got into Committee, 
to listen with the greatest attention to 
any suggestions which might be made 
by hon. Members on either side of the 
House, in addition to those which had 
been already thrown out. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Dodson) had said two things which 
he thought ought to be noticed. He had 
said that it was not unusual to commit a 
Bill pro forma ; but he had said, also, that 
he never heard of a Bill being read a 
second time pro formd. He (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) would point out to the right 
hon. Gentleman, in the first place with 
regard to committing a Bil! pro formd, 
that whenver he had seen that operation 
performed, it was almost always—-he 
thought he might say it was invariably 
—done in this wise; that the Bill was 
introduced, that it was discussed, and 
after the suggestions had been made for 
some kind of alteration, the proposers 
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of the Bill having indicated generally 
the nature of the alterations contem- 
plated, it was asked that the Bill might 
be committed pro formd in order that it 
should be reprinted, so as to give effect 
to the alterations of which they to some 
extent indicated the character. Now, 
on the present occasion, they had no in- 


| dication whatever of the character of the 


alterations which they were told would 
be introduced into this Bill. And when 
the right hon. Gentleman said that he 
never heard of a Bill being read a second 
time pro forma, he (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) also agreed with him that he had 
never heard of its being proposed to 
read a Bill the second time pro formd. 
But what they were asked to assent to 
then was something like that curious 
and unprecedented performance. Now, 
what had happened before any discussion 
had taken place was, that a question was 
put to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister by an hon. Gentleman 
on his own side of the House, as to 
whether he would assent to the Bill 
being referred to a Select Committee ? 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister said, in answer, that all the 
House would be expected to affirm by 
agreeing to the second reading of the Bill 
was that the present condition of the law 
was not satisfactory, and a further pro- 
tection against accidents was necessary. 
Well, that was just what they usually 
understood when they agreed to the first 
reading of a Bill. On the introduction of 
the Bill they were told that the present 
state of the law was unsatisfactory, 
and that some further provision was 
necessary, and upon that statement they 
assented to the introduction of a Bill 
generally without any minute descrip- 
tion of its character. But when they 
came to the second reading, they could 
hardly look upon it as being in accord- 
ance with their proceedings simply to 
affirm that the present state of things 
was unsatisfactory, Well, of course, 
they knew perfectly well that there had 
been a very general consensus of opinion 
that this was a matter upon which there 
would be legislation. They had also 
ascertained this, in course of many years 
of discussion, that it was a most difficult 
matter to decide in what way they 
could legislate so as to attain that ob- 
ject without injury and mischief to 
trade. The right hon. Gentleman 
came forward in the very first open- 
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ing of the Session, in Her Majesty’s 
Speech, and put forward the measures 
which Her Majesty’s Government were 
going to bring before the notice of the 
House, and among them a Bill on this 
subject. They did expect from this that 
they should have some guidance, and 
that they should not be told only that 
this was a most important subject. 
But Her Majesty’s Government had 
now virtually said that they had no 
Bill of their own, and that they had 
picked up one which they found to 
be already introduced. They brought 
it forward and were prepared to re- 
commit it pro formd, and then introduce 
what alterations they might wish before 
it was discussed. But, then, what the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Chester said was that he explained the 
principie some time ago, and a question 
was put to him, from that side of the 
House, as to what the principle was. 
He was not very much surprised to hear 
that question put, because there was in 
the course of the evening much discus- 
sion as to what really was the principle 
of this Bill. What was the point upon 
which they proposed to differ from other 
persons on this subject ? The right hon. 
Gentleman said they would see that in 
the morning papers, if they would wait 
till then. He really felt, in this matter, 
that they had been rather hardly treated 
by the Government. They had had it 
constantly impressed upon them that the 
late Government were not competent to 
deal with questions of domestic legisla- 
tion—that they had no firm grasp of 
principles. He must say that he ex- 
pected that they should have something 
like-an example from Her Majesty’s 
Government upon that important point. 
He was disappointed, and he thought 
the House had really been led into a 
most extraordinary confusion and muddle 
on this important subject ; and he did 
earnestly trust, if this were a sample of 
the legislation they were to expect from 
the hands of Her Majesty’s Government, 
that, at all events, they would take this 
warning, that before they brought any 
measure before them to ask for a second 
reading, it would be better for them to 
clearly make up their minds as to what 
principles they should ask them to vote 
upon. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that, of all 
the subjects which could be brought be- 
fore the House, he thought this one was 
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the least fit to be used as an instrument 
of Party attack; but so anxious was the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition to commend himself to the 
favour of some among his supporters, 
that he had made the Motion for the ad- 
journment the occasion of making ex- 
tremely inaccurate statements with re- 
gard to Her Majesty’s Government, and 
had made an attack upon the Govern- 
ment based upon those inaccurate state- 
ments. He must say that the statements 
which were attributed to him were al- 
together inaccurate. No statement was 
made by him which, in the slightest 
degree, could lead any hon. Member to 
suppose that Her Majesty’s Government 
contemplated making material altera- 
tions in the aim of the Bill. The hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham at- 
tempted to make out a case of that kind, 
and he certainly made out that which, 
if accurate, he must admit, would be per- 
fectly fatal. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber ascribed to him (Mr. Gladstone) a 
series of expressions, not one of which 
he used. He used ‘ stray hints as to 
re-modelling the Bill,” and variousother 
expressions attributed to him, upon 
which the hon. and learned Member 
founded his own case. But he would 
most emphatically say that those ex- 
pressions were either due to the fertility 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
imagination, or to the inaccuracy of his 
recollection. Having complained of the 
House having been baffled by this pro- 
position of the Government, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman said that the ques- 
tion was delayed by the course taken by 
the Government; but he then proceeded 
to stultify his own statement by pro- 
posing, not what in all consistency he 
ought to have proposed, the rejection of 
the measure in order that the Govern- 
ment might produce, what he~ described 
as areal Bill, but simply the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, which would have 
the effect of hanging up the whole 
proceeding and of prolonging the 
uncertainty which he said prevailed, 
and of preventing the Government from 
taking any further steps in the matter. 
That was the course taken by the 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham ; 
and that was the course upon which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition, anxious to make this subject 
the occasion of a Party attack, was, 
however, utterly unable to come to an 
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opinion. The right hon. Gentleman did 
not tell them whether he intended to 
support the Motion for thé adjournment 
of the debate or not. If the hon, and 
learned Member for Chatham was ac- 
curate in his statement of the facts, he 
ought to have moved the rejection of 
the Bill—he was called upon to move 
the rejection of the measure, if his de- 
scription of his statements was in the 
slightest degree a true one. But the 
statement of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber was not true; for the words he 
used were intended to convey, and he 
believed did convey, that they had heard 
much upon the subject of this Bill, and 
had come to an opinion upon it. It had 
been stated that no discussion had taken 
place; but he would remind the House 
that the Bill was by no means a new 
one, and that it was eminently a Bill of 
a practical nature, and with regard to 
which it was peculiarly the duty of the 
Government in Office not only to ob- 
tain the opinions of hon. Members in 
that House, but likewise to receive in- 
formation from unofficial sources out-of- 
doors. In the course of the debate that 
evening they had been largely favoured 
with information from hon. Gentlemen 
on both sides of the House, and he con- 
sidered that the right hon. Gentleman 


the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was entirely wrong in his statement 
that there had been no discussion upon 


the Bill. There had been a large com- 
munication of the views of his own sup- 
porters, and also from those of the Go- 
vernment, and from those sources the 
Government had derived very great ad- 
vantage. The right hon. Gentleman 
stated that that was the first time he 
had ever heard of a Bill being read a 
second time pro formd. He (Mr. Glad- 
stone) entirely denied the accuracy of 
that description of what was now being 
done. He made no such request to the 
House. He stated that it was his desire 
to frame the Bill in such a manner as 
could only be done after consultation 
with those who considered the present 
state of the law unsatisfactory and were 
practically acquainted with the matter, 
in order that proper protection might be 
given to workpeople against accidents. 
But he never said that he intended to 
modify or re-model the Bill in the way 
suggested by the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham. His observa- 
tions upon the subject of the alterations 
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which the Government desired liberty to 
make at a subsequent period of the Bill 
were confined altogether to certain 
Amendments in detail. He freely ad- 
mitted that the Government was pre- 
pared to avail itself of any, assistance 
which it might receive from either side, 
with a view to rendering more clear the 
main specifications of the Bill. It had 
been asked what was the principle of 
the Bill? He believed nothing was more 
dangerous than venturing upon a strict 
definition of the principle of most Bills. 
He had heard from the opposite Bench, 
when a right hon. Gentleman sat upon 
it who was a distinguished Leader of 
the Opposition, observations to that 
effect. Further, he remembered that 
when the Irish Land Bill was read a 
second time, the same right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that he assented to the 
second reading of the Bill because it 
implied nothing except that the Irish 
Land Laws required to be altered. It 
seemed to him that that was very nearly 
a pro formd reading of the Bill. He 
was unwilling to refer to those matters 
on which the right hon. Gentleman had 
assailed, in his opinion somewhat pre- 
maturely, the legislation of the present 
Government. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had referred to the complaint 
which was made of the late Government 
as being incompetent for domestic legis- 
lation ; but, so far as he (Mr. Gladstone) 
was aware, it was not incompetency of 
domestic legislation which was charged 
upon the late Government, it was a dis- 
position to make other occupation for 
the Parliament by the disturbance of 
the relations of the Empire and to the 
detriment of its interests. He was sorry 
to have been obliged to correct the 
statement of the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion in his remarks upon the general 
strain and tenour of the complaints 
made with regard to the late Govern- 
ment. Probably he might think that 
he himself (Mr. Gladstone) had been 
one of the chief offenders ; but he would 
like to know in what speech of his it 
was that he ever presumed to say that 
his right hon. Friend was incompetent 
for the work of legislation? He knew 
very well that he had acknowledged 
his competency on several occasions 1n 
that House, and had lamented that that 
competency had been turned to so little 
account. He left this subject, calling 
the House to witness that he had no- 
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ticed it with reluctance and in a way 
simply to reply to some of the state- 
ments of the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. With regard to the question 
before the House, let them try to ex- 
tricate it from the additional embarrass- 
ment in which the inconsistent Motion 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham had involved it, in utter con- 
tradiction to the tenour of his speech. 
The question had undergone a most in- 
teresting discussion. It was now pro- 
posed that they should lose the fruits of 
their labours by postponing the matter, 
without taking a single step towards its 
solution. Let them censure, if they 
would, the conduct of the Government, 
or say, if they liked, that they intended 
doing that which they did not intend— 
namely, to alter the basis of the Bill; 
but, at any rate, let progress be made. 
It was admitted that the question was 
one most deeply and profoundly in- 
teresting to classes so large that he 
might almost call them the nation itself. 
The nation was anxious to know what 
they intended to do with it. He called 
upon the House to oppose the adjourn- 
ment ; and he hoped that the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who had not 
been able to give them his opinion 
upon the Motion, had by that time made 
uphis mind, and might possibly even 
support the Government. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, it 
had been his intention to address a few 
remarks to the House upon the subject- 
matter of the Billitself; but he did not 
propose to go into the very interesting 
questions contained in it at that late hour 
—12.35 a.m.—because there would be 
ample opportunity for so doing at a more 
convenient time. He only rose, therefore, 
upon that interlocutory matter which 
had been brought before the House, to 
say, in the first instance, that he entirely 
differed from the right hon. Gentleman 
when he challenged his right hon. Friend 
near him (Sir Stafford Northcote) for 
saying that it was quite novel in Parlia- 
mentary history to ask that a Bill 
should be read a second time pro formd. 
He wished to point out that the case re- 
ferred to by the Prime Minister in con- 
nection with the present debate, as a 
precedent founded on the example of 
Lord Beaconsfield, when Leader of the 
Opposition in that House, had not the 
slightest similarity to the case of the 
present Bill. Lord Beaconsfield had, as 
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Leader of the Opposition, allowed the 
second reading of a Government measure 
to pass unchallenged by a division, on 
the assumption that such and such 
things formed the main principle of the 
Bill. There was no instance of any Go- 
vernment having brought in a Bill and 
then saying—‘‘ You may accept such and 
such things which are not in the Bill as 
the principle ofthe Bill, andthattheyshall 
be introduced and discussed hereafter.” 
The position taken by Lord Beaconsfield, 
when he was Leader of the Opposition, 
had nothing whatever to do with the pre- 
sent state of things, when the Government 
came forward and asked them to read a 
Bill pro formd, saying, at the same time, 
they would present the House with an- 
other Bill, which could be discussed 
afterwards. He wanted rather to recall 
the attention of the House, although he 
did not mean to discuss the Bill at 
length, to the real practical question 
brought before them in the Bill itself; 
and he could not help thinking that the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite had not 
exactly comprehended the temper of the 
House in the matter. There were two 
lines which might be taken with regard 
to this very delicate and difficult ques- 
tion. They might either say that the 
workman should be placed in the same 
position asa stranger, which would, of 
course, enlarge the liability of the em- 
ployer very much; or they might say 
that the law should remain exactly as it 
was. The right hon. Gentleman who 
introduced the Bill said he was not going 
to take one course or the other; he was 
going to take the vid media. But that 
was the precise difficulty of the question. 
How were they to take their stand where 
the vid mediamight be? That had been 
the reason why the question had been 
hung up so long, and why the late Go- 
vernment took the very sensible and 
proper course of trying to define in the 
Bill itself where the liability of the em- 
ployer was to stop and where it was not. 
‘Lhe Bill, in its present shape, failed to 
satisfy the House and the country on 
that particular vital point. It was not 
a question of principle whether the law 
was to be altered at all. That was a 
question upon which almost all were 
agreed. Everybody knew that the 
country wished the question to be 
settled. The question, however, was 
how to settle it, and where was the line 
to be drawn, so that the employer and 
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the employed might know where their 
liability began and ceased? It was all 
important to prevent law suits between 
the employer and employed, and not to 
set class against class; but he could not 
help thinking that if ever there was a 
Bill which would do that and promote 
law suits between parties who were most 
willing to avoid them it was the Bill 
then before the House. The late Go- 
vernment had in view precisely the same 
object; whether they would have suc- 
ceeded or not was another matter. The 
course which the late Government had 
taken was a wiser course than that 
which was now proposed. What they 
had endeavoured to do had been to draw 
a line in the Bill itself, indicating the pre- 
ciseliability of theemployer in each of the 
different kinds of employment, so that 
there could be no mistake between the 
employer and the employed as to where 
the liability began and where it ceased. 
They were perfectly aware that it was a 
question of the greatest difficulty and 
delicacy ; but they they were willing to 
try how in each particular case the mat- 
ter could be defined. It would be neces- 
sary, when they came really and practi- 
cally to deal with this great question, 
as it must be dealt with, to point out by 
the Bill in the case of the different 
trades and different employments, not by 
general terms, but by particular words 
applying to different trades, where the 
liability began and where it ceased ; 
otherwise they would get into endless 
confusion. The late Government had 
referred the Bill to a Select Committee 
of the House of Lords, for the purpose 
of defining, so far as they could, those 
particular points. He understood the 
right hon. Gentleman now to say that 
the principle of the Bill, whatever might 
be the character of the Amendments to 
the Bill afterwards to be brought be- 
fore them, was to be found on the Paper 
at present on the Table of the House, 
and that the questions to be determined 
afterwards were matters of ‘‘ expression 
and detail,’’ and that, therefore, he was 
going to commit the Bill pro formd, for 
the purpose of clearing up ‘ expres- 
sion and detail.” If that were so he 
ventured to say that it was not the prac- 
tice to ask the House to read a Bill pro 
Jorméd, and then ask them to read ita 
second time simply for the purpose of 
‘expression and detail.’ In the present 
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detail was matter of principle. If it 
was not so, then he asked the right hon. 
Gentleman what was the meaning of his 
answer given to the hon. Member for 
Glamorganshire (Mr. Hussey Vivian), at 
the beginning of the evening, who had 
asked him whether, seeing the delicacy 
of the case, he would not refer it to a 
Select Committee? The answer given 
by the right hon. Gentleman was to the 
effect that he would not state at that 
moment whether he would refer it toa 
Select Committee or not; that it would 
be a matter for further consideration, but 
that he was anxious for debate; that the 
Billshould be readasecond time, and that, 
having had the advantage of the debate, 
he would then commit it pro formd for 
the purpose of presenting another Bill. 
[Mr. Guapstone dissented.] The right 
hon. Gentleman was wrong in shaking 
his head; if the Bill was altered on 
such a point of what he maintained 
was one of principle it must be 
another Bill. In order to ease the 
mind of the hon. Member for Gla- 
morganshire, the right hon. Gentleman 
had said that “all the House will do by 
consenting to the second reading of the 
Bill will be this—it will consent to the 
principle that the present condition of 
the law is not satisfactory, and that 
further protection against accidents is 
necessary.”’ Now, that was the sole 
principle which they had obtained from 
the Prime Minister himself; but it was 
simply an abstract resolution that the 
question called for legislation. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite had said that 
no one could be deceived by his words 
on the course suggested by the hon. 
Member for Glamorganshire. But he 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) would go back to 
the time when those words were uttered. 
The hon. Member for Glamorganshire 
wanted the Bill to be referred toa Select 
Committee, and why the Government 
could not consent to that he did not 
know. However, after the question of 
the hon. Member for Glamorganshire 
had been replied to, the hon. Member 
got up in his place and said he had 
been going to make a speech on the Bill; 
but now that he had heard from the 
Prime Minister that this was not the 
Bill, but that it was to be committed pro 
formé, he would not do so. It was, 
therefore, quite clear that the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman, made be- 
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convinced the hon. Member for Glamor- 
ganshire that the Bill eventually to be 
discussed was not the present Bill, but 
was to be another Bill. In dealing with 
this question, he (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
desired that the course taken by the late 
Government should be pursued by the 
present one, and a great many hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite were of the same opi- 
nion ; and the course which they still 
pressed upon the Government was that 
the Bill, after it had been read a second 
time, should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. He had never expressed any 
opinion against the principle that the 
Bill ought to be altered. He had not 
made those statements for the purpose 
of avoiding or stopping legislation, for 
he believed honestly and truly that 
legislation would be facilitated by the 
matter being referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. The right hon. Gentleman must 
feel that this was a question which 
vitally concerned an enormous number 
of persons throughout the Kingdom, 
both workmen and employers, each of 
whom were entitled to have their views 
thoroughly represented. He implored 


the Government to refer the question to 
a Select Committee, and assured them 
that they would receive every possible 


assistance from hon. Members on both 
sides of the House; but until he heard 
distinctly from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as to that, he could not possibly 
answer the question whether or not he 
and his hon. Friends would support the 
Motion for adjournment. 

Srk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
they had at last come to the real issue; 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite was a proposal to throw 
over the Bill. The question to be con- 
sidered was, should there be a measure 
on the subject of the relations between 
employers and their employés, during 
the present Session of Parliament, or 
should there not? The intention of the 
Government was to pass a measure to 
deal with the subject in that period, 
and it rested with the House to say whe- 
ther the Government should succeed in 
their intention or not. They went to 
issue upon that point with the right hon. 
Gentleman, who had made one of his dila- 
tory pleas for postponement. The right 
hon. Gentleman said there had been a 
Committee which had entered into pro- 
tracted labours and had satisfied neither 
employers nor the employed. What 
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reason was there, then, to expect that 
another Committee would result in 
anything better? The Government 
were prepared to carry the measure 
through; and if the House should not 
support them in their determination 
the country would know whom to hold 
responsible for the defeat of the mea- 
sure, and remember that the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down was 
one of the ringleaders in. opposition 
to it. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, that 
the more they heard from the Treasury 
Bench on the subject of this Bill, the 
greater became the confusion in which 
it was involved. The right. hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department had told them that 
he and his Colleagues were prepared to 
take issue with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South-West Lancashire 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) upon the ques- 
tion whether the measure should ‘be 
allowed to pass into law that Session. 
But that was not the issue. His right 
hon. Friend had proposed that the Bill 
should be read a second time, and that 
then, in the ordinary course, it should be 
referred to a Select Committee. The 
proposal of the Government, as stated 
by the Prime Minister earlier in the 
evening, was that the Bill should be 
read a second time; that it should then 
be committed pro formd, when certain 
alterations would be inserted by the 
Government ; and that when that course 
had been taken the Government would 
decide whether it should then be sub- 
mitted to a Select Committee or not. The 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment had told them that the simple 
proposal of his right hon. Friend was 
a dilatory plea, and that the measure 
would not be passed this Session unless 
the proposal of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was assented to. Why, the pro- 
posal thatthe Bill should be first amended 
by the Government and afterwards re- 
ferred to a Select Committee was far 
more dilatory than that of his right hon. 
Friend. Again, the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department said—‘‘ You 
have had a Committee on this sub- 
ject, which sat a long while and 
presented a Report which was satis- 
factory to neither party, and now you 
wish to refer again the whole question 
to a Select Committee.” No such thing. 
His right hon. Friend never proposed tq 
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refer the question to a Select Committee. 
His proposal was that the Bill should 
be referred in the ordinary course. He 
ventured to say that anyone accustomed 
to the Forms of the House would know, 
from the intricate and delicate nature of 
the question, that the proposal to refer a 
Bill to a Select Committee was a course 
specially directed to the furtherance of 
protracted legislation. One would ima- 
gine that his right hon. Friend had 
invited the House to a discussion of all 
the principles that would be brought 
before the Select Committee ; but he had 
only suggested that the Bill should be 
referred in the ordinary course, and the 
Government, speaking by the mouth of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, had 
made no answer whatever to that very 
proper suggestion. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he be- 
lieved there was a general desire that 
some such Bill as that before the House 
should become law. They had to decide 
as to what course would be most likely 
to lead to that result. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire said, send it to a Select Com- 
mittee. On the other hand, the Prime 
Minister said, let the Government have 
an opportunity of doing what had been 
frequently done before—what, in his 
(Mr, Forster’s) recollection, had been 
done in the case of the Education Act— 
namely, of putting before the House 
such Amendments to the Bill as, without 
in the slightest degree deviating from 
its principles, would make it more satis- 
factory to both parties concerned. That 
would take but a little time, and they 
could proceed with the measure almost 
immediately. .He believed that there 
was really no Party feeling upon this 
question, but that there was a sincere 
intention to get the matter settled. He 
thought that, after the course proposed 
by the Government, they would then be 
able to go into Committee of the Whole 
House and get through the clauses satis- 
factorily. 
the Member for South-West Lancashire 
advised that the Bill should be sent toa 
Select Committee, because, in his opi- 
nion, that would be the least dilatory 
way of dealing with the matter. To his 
(Mr. Forster’s) mind, it appeared that 
that would be the most dilatory course 
they could pursue. A Select Committee 
might be empowered to take evidence, 
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and in that case they certainly could 
not get through the matter during the 
present Session. In the same way, a 
Select Committee for clauses would take 
a very longtime. The Government was 
not prepared to hand over to a Select 
Committee the charge of making these 
important alterationsinthelaw. Onthe 
contrary, they considered that they could 
frame a Bill which would be acceptable 
to the House, and that it could be best 
done by reading the Bill a second time 
and committing it pro formd. If there 
were any real desire to see the Bill 
passed into law, the Government should 
be allowed to take the course which it 
thought best. In three or four days 
their Amendments could be made, and 
the matter could then be proceeded with 
rapidly. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
if the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister would pardon him, he should 
like to say that he certainly understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to state that, 
having committed the Bill pro formd, the 
Government would thenconsider whether 
they would consent to send it to a Select 
Committee. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that there 
was a desire on the part of some of his 
hon. Friends on that side of the House 
that he should refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee, and observations had been 
made with reference to that. But there 
were two modes of referring to a Select 
Committee. There might be a Select 
Committee with power to take evidence, 
and one without. Probably, when his 
hon. Friends were referring to a Select 
Committee on the clauses without power 
to take evidence, his right hon. Friend 
the Member for South-West Lancashire 
considered that they were referring to a 
Committee to collect evidence. He (Mr. 
Gladstone) used the expression that if 
the Government should ultimately feel 
disposed to refuse the proposal of some 
of its supporters to refer the Bill toa 
Select Committee that they would then 
have lost nothing. In saying that, he 
was referring to a Select Committee on 
the clauses of the Bill, and was en- 
deavouring to show that by ccmmitting 
the Bill pro formd the Government was 
not pledged to which particular course 
it should adopt in the ultimate stages of 
the measure. 

Mr. M. BROOKS said, he would not 
stand for one moment between the House 
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and the division, did he not think it 
necessary to remind hon. Members of 
the distinct subject upon which they 
were debating. Hon. Gentlemen there 
present had amongst their constituents 
working men, and let him remind them 
that the way they gave their votes 
upon this question would be very nar- 
rowly watched. Whether or not any 
Bill affecting the law of employers and 
employed was passed that Session, this 
was, nevertheless, a subject which was a 
test question at the last Election. Whe- 
ther they voted one way or the other 
that night, yet the question would come 
up again and again, and the votes and the 
speeches of each hon. Member would be 
recorded against him in the minds of his 
constituents. He did not know whether 
he was in Order in referring to the au- 
thority by which hon. Gentlemen sat in 
that House ; but he could tell them that, 
some day or other, they would come 
face to face with that tribunal. This 
was a question upon which they should 
not beled away by the speeches of hon. 
Members upon one side of the House or 
the other, but should keep before them 
the point that they must decide whether 
or not a Bill regarding the liability of 
employers for injuries caused to work- 
men in their employ was to be passed or 
not during the present Session. 

Mr. GORST said, that he should ask 
the leave of the House to withdraw his 
Motion. His only object in making it 
was to get as quickly as he could at the 
propositions of the Government. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
had said that he would effect that object 
better by letting the Government take 
the second reading of the Bill pro formd. 
He was willing that that course should 
be taken. As the accuracy of the state- 
ment which he had imputed to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister had 
been questioned, he would say that the 
words used by the right hon. Gentle- 
men were these —— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he must remind 
the hon. and learned Member that he 
was out of Order. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed fo. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow. 
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SALMON AND FRESHWATER FISHERY 
LAWS AMENDMENT BILL—[Bitz 137.] 
(Sir Joseph Bailey, Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. Dodds, 
Mr. Stafford Howard.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Srr JOSEPH BAILEY said, that he 
rose for the purpose’ of moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time. There 
were at the present time about 10 Acts 
of Parliament which dealt with the 
question of salmon and freshwater 
fisheries. Of those, four Acts were the 
most important ; but there was so much 
confusion that, at the present time, the 
law was very difficult to make out. Mr. 
Walpole, H.M. Inspector of Fisheries, 
had devoted the whole of his last Report 
to the question of consolidation of the 
law, his scheme had been considered by 
a Committee of Gentlemen well skilled 
in the subject, and it was upon the 
result of their recommendations that the 
present Bill was framed. So far as the 
Amendments were concerned, they were 
chiefly in technical details. Certain 
matters of surplusage were proposed 
to be eliminated, and the various Acts 
of Parliament were brought into har- 
mony and simplified. He begged to 
move the second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time,’’ 
—(Sir Joseph Bailey,)—put, and agreed 
to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday 21st June. 


BANKRUPTCY ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Mr. Whitwell, Mr. Norwood, Mr. Monk, 
Mr. Wills.) 
[BILL 163.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. WHITWELL, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that it was one of two Bills which 
it was desired should be referred to a 
Select Committee. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General con- 
sented to that course being taken, and 
he should therefore ask the House to 
assent too. He begged to move the 
second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 





time.”—(Mr. Whitwell.) 
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Mr. RITCHIE said, that as he could 
not hear a word of what was said by the 
hon. Member for Kendal he should like 
to know the nature of the Bill. He 
thought that they ought not to allow a 
Bill of that magnitude to be passed 
without some explanation on the subject. 
On that side of the House they knew 
nothing whatever aboutit. He thought 
it would be well if some Member of the 
Government would give some indication 
of the nature of the Bill. The measure 
had a very high-sounding title, and 
might make some veryimportant changes 
in the law, andit was certainly the duty 
of someone or other to give them some 
explanation on the subject. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber seemed to have paid more attention 
to the Bill during the last Parliament 
than now. The Bill was the same which 
had been introduced by Mr. Sampson 
Lloyd—whose absence they all regretted 
—and it was the wish of the Government 
that it should be referred to a Select 
Committee. It was referred to a Com- 
mittee in the last Parliament, and it 
was desirable that it should be so re- 
ferred again. The Government were 
perfectly willing that the Bill should be 
read a second time, and then referred to 
a Select Committee. He did not think 
that at that hour of the night he need 
give any further explanation of the Bill, 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


MOTIONS. 
—20o— 


LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“* That. a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire and report as to the expediency of 
acquiring on behalf of the Inhabitants of Lon- 
don the undertakings of the existing Metro- 
politan Water Companies; and also to examine 
and report whether certain agreements, or any 
of them, already entered into provisionally for 
the purchase of these Companies would furnish 
a satisfactory basis for such an acquisition; and, 
further, to inquire and report as to the nature 
and extent of the powers of the Water Com- 
panies to levy Water Rates and Rents, and how 
far it may be desirable to modify the same.”— 
(Secretary Sir William Harcourt.) 


{COMMONS} 
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Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
was very glad to find that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary had 
come to the conclusion that the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee was not 
always for the purpose of shelving a 
question. He was also very glad to find 
that he was of opinion that, although 
various Committees .and Commissions 
had sat upon this subject, yet there was 
still room for further inquiry into these 
questions. There were one or two other 
subjects upon which he was also pleased 
to see that the right hon. Gentleman had 
come to a conclusion. The first point 
he had apparently decided was that this 
matter was one of considerable difficulty, 
and that there were a great number of 
points which required the most careful 
consideration, and that this was not a 
matter which could be dealt with in a 
hasty manner, but thatit required great 
care and caution, more especially con- 
sidering the number of Water Companies 
supplying the Metropolis with water, 
and also that there was no central body 
in the Metropolis to acquire their rights 
and supply water. It gave him pleasure 
also to notice that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not the smallest intention to 
treat this matter as a mere Party ques- 
tion. Throughout all the negotiations 
that had taken place, and in everything 
that he had stated, he had invariably 
endeavoured to divest the question of | 
all Party character. Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman was not aware that the 
noble Lord the Foreign Secretary was 
the very first person consulted as to the 
proposed Commission by the late Govern- 
ment, thus showing that, so far as the 
late Government was concerned, there 
was no Party bias in the matter. He 
could assure him that, at the present 
moment, his hon. Friends on that side 
of the House would be perfectly willing 
to lend their endeavours to bring this 
matter to a satisfactory conclusion for 
the benefit of this great Metropolis. He 
observed that the right hon. Gentleman 
took an opportunity the other day of 
making a somewhat elaborate statement 
upon this matter. He wished that state- 
ment had been made upon a question 
put on going into Committee of Supply, 
because then there would have been an 
opportunity of making some observations 
concerning it. Upon that statement he 
desired to make one or two remarks. 
The right hon. Gentleman very properly 
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congratulated himself and .the House 
upon the fact that he had secured the 
co-operation of the, Corporation of the 
City of London, and also of the Metro- 

olitan Board of Works. But he seemed 
to think that that was the first time upon 
which theirco-operation had been secured 
with regard to this measure. In justice 
not only to himself, but also to the City 
of London and the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, he couldinform him that that 
was not the case. They were the first 
persons with whom he (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) put himself in communication, 
and they promised him the most ready 
co-operation. Je should be wrong if 
he did not at the present moment state 
that he had, during the time that he 
held Office, obtained both from the City 
of London and from the Metropolitan 
Board of Works the greatest possible as- 
sistance in bring this matter forward. 
He always found his hon. and gallant 
Friend who presided over the delibera- 
tions of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
(Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg) ever ready 
to give him all assistance, and the Cor- 
poration had been no wit behindhand in 
every matter for the benefit of the Me- 
tropolis. He wished to guard himself 
against allowing it to be supposed that 
it was at all a new thing for the City of 
London and the Metropolitan Board of 
Works to be consulted. There were 
two classes of persons who, it seemed to 
him, were conspicuous by their absence, 
from the statement made by the Secre- 
tary of State. To one of those classes 
he was rather surprised to see that the 
right hon. Gentleman had made no re- 
ference. The right hon. Gentleman was 
perfectly aware that the number of per- 
sons living in the district of the Metro- 
politan water area was large in compari- 
son with the number living in the district 
under the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. He was surprised at 
the absence of any reference to the con- 
sumers of water outside the area of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. He was 
also surprised at what appeared to be 
rather a matter of satisfaction to the 
right hon. Gentleman—namely, that he 
had had no communication with the 
Water Companies. Again, the right 
hon, Gentleman had said that there were 
two. questions of a novel. kind—one, 
whether the existing supply of water was 
the best, or whether it was better to 
obtain a supply at a cheaper rate. He 
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(Sir R, Assheton Cross); thought, that 
that alternative was known to everybody, 
and it had certainly received considerable 
attention on his part. The right hon. 
Gentleman. must. have forgotten. fora 
moment the. deliberations of the Com- 
mission which sat upon that question, 
and reported in 1869. He must also 
have forgotten the Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, 
and also the action of the Metropolitan 
Board itself, which, having had the ex- 
perience of all those Commissions, had 
come to the conclusion that it was to the 
interest of the Metropolis that there 
should be a purchase made of the exist- 
ing Water Companies. No doubt. the 
right hon. Gentleman was aware that, 
although it was not impossible to provide 
a wholly fresh supply, yet there were 
very many difficulties in the way of this 
being done; and he did not think that 
the observations of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would lead persons very readily 
to embark in a Company which had that 
object in view. He thought it was hardly 
fair that the ratepayers and water con- 
sumers should have, in addition to. the 
cost of the present water supply, another 
scheme at, perhaps, the expense of 
£20,000,000 for bringing water from 
elsewhere. At all events, it. would not 
cheapen the supply of water. Again, 
there would be some practical difficulties 
in the way, such as that of laying the 
mains about the streets. He rather 
gathered from the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman that this also was a new 
subject, and that he deserved credit for 
stating the point, although it. would 
seem that anyone who had to consider 
the question of water supply at all must 
necessarily, at the very outset, have had 
this point presented him. He wished to 
make a few remarks with regard to the 
subjects which would come “before the 
Committee. He presumed that the Se- 
lect Committee would consider whether 
it was expedient to get some fresh supply, 
and he agreed that it was not expedient 
to give the inquiry too large a scope, or 
to hang up this important question too 
long, because the longer the Companies 
were allowed tu remain in their present 
position the more would the value of 
their property increase—and it was at 
that time increasing at the rate of some- 
thing like £1,000,000 a-year—and for 
that reason the Companies were laying 
out considerable sums of money, which 
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would enable them to give a supply at a 
small additional cost to them to a large 
number of houses rising up yearly in 
their districts. Last year he believed 
that 60 miles of new streets were added 
to the Metropolis, and there was no 
doubt that the income of these Companies 
would largely increase in proportion. 
He thought it should be clearly under- 
stood, therefore, whether the Committee 
were merely to go in a perfunctory man- 
ner through all the materials which had 
been already collected with reference to 
the question whether water could be ob- 
tained from other sources than the pre- 
sent supplies. An inquiry of that kind 
would be both a very long and a very 
expensive one. He could not see, there- 
fore, what the right hon. Gentleman 
could mean by saying that it was not 
expedient to give the inquiry too large a 
scope, when he said, also, that the ques- 
tion of supply was one which must be 
considered. He would have thought 
that the matter was one about which the 
Government might have satisfied them- 
selves without the appointment of a Com- 
mittee. He then came to the second 
part of the Motion, which was that the 
Committee should examine and report 
whether certain agreements, or any of 
them, already entered into provisionally 
for the purchase of these Companies, 
would furnish a satisfactory basis for 
such an acquisition. If it was expe- 
dient to purchase, there were only two 
ways in which they could do so; they 
must either purchase by agreement, 
or by compulsion subject to arbitra- 
tion. if they purchased by agree- 
ment there must be two parties to that 
agreement, and if they purchased by 
compulsion they would be placed in the 
hands of the arbitrator. It was, there- 
fore, very difficult to see into what the 
Committee was to inquire, so far as the 
value of the Companies was concerned, 
because if they bought by agreement it 
would be no use to say the value of this 
Company is so much, and, as he had 
already pointed out, if they purchased 
by compulsion, they could not be com- 
pelled to sell at a particular price, and 
the matter would then go to arbitration. 
Purchase by agreement was the sole 
principle of the Bill brought in by the 
late Government—that was to say, it was 
the principle of purchasing by agree- 
ment in the first instance if satisfactory 
terms could be arranged between the Me- 
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tropolis and the Companies. He quite 
agreed that the Government’ were in a 
somewhat awkward position in taking 
up this matter, because they did not like 
taking upon themselves to buy for the 
water consumers when the ratepayers 
were not parties to the bargain ; and if 
the late Government had brought ina 
Bill which attempted to do this, and had 
endeavoured to force it through the 
House, then, he said, they would have 
been open to some of the remarks which 
had been unjustly used concerning them. 
But that was not the course of the late 
Government at all; they had to see at 
how low a price they could get the Com- 
panies to sell, in order to take the 
matter into the Committee Room in the 
best way for the interests of the con- 
sumers of water, the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, and the City of London. 
Those agreements had been entered into 
on the understanding that they were 
subject to the most rigid scrutiny by the 
Committee, and that if the Committee 
thought they were too high the House 
would, no doubt, reject them, although, 
on the other hand, and that only if the 
Committee believed them to be such 
terms as were proper, would they have 
asked the House to pass a Bill to deal 
with them. Again, when the Companies 
came to explain their case before the 
Committee, and when the Metropolitan 
water consumers had explained their 
ease, had the Committee thought that 
smaller terms should be taken, this could 
have been arranged with the consent of 
all parties by agreement; and it was 
part of his agreement that the Bill was 
not to be withdrawn upon that ground, 
unless at the request, not of one, but of 
the majority, of the Companies concerned 
in the purchase. He could not but re- 
gret that the Companies and the con- 
sumers of water had not had an oppor- 
tunity of talking this matter over before 
the Committee of the House. It was no 
easy matter to bring the Companies be- 
fore the House at all, and it was with 
the greatest possible difficulty that they 
had been approached. He only made 
these remarks for the purpose of show- 
ing that the Committee would enter upon 
their inquiry with this disadvantage— 
that they would not have the Com- 
panies coming before them willingly 
—that was to say, with their agreements 
and ready to prove and enter into their 
case. 
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Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he understood that the agreements were 
binding upon the Companies in the case 
of the Government being willing to in- 
troduce a Bill to carry them into effect. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had not quite 
understand his meaning. The agree- 
ment was that a Bill should be brought 
in to give the agreements with the 
Companies effect, and that the Bill 
should be referred to the Committee. 
He sincerely trusted that the Companies 
would take that view of the matter, and 
come before the Committee, in which 
case he should be quite content ; but they 
were putting the Committee to this dis- 
advantage—that, whereas if a Bill had 
been brought in affirming the principle 
of purchase of the Companies, and not 
in the least binding the House, or any- 
body else, with reference to the price to 
be charged, if that Bill had been read 
a second time, he had not the slightest 
doubt that the Companies would have 
appeared before the Committee, and 
that some satisfactory agreement would 
ultimately have been arrived at. He 
thought. there would be great risk of 
difficulty arising in coming to a conclu- 
sion as to the value of the agreements, 
if the Companies did not take the same 
view as the Government and appear be- 
fore the Committee. Indeed, he was not 
at all clear that if the Companies chose 
they might not say they would have 
nothing more to do with the subject. 
The last part of the Reference was that 
the Committee should further inquire 
and report as to the nature and extent 
of the powers of the Water Companies to 
levy water rates and rents, and how far 
it might be desirable to modify the same. 
He had been very glad to hear from re- 
ports in the newspapers, which he hoped 
were correct, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had given an answer upon this 
subject in almost the same terms as 
those which he had himself given last 
Session. Notwithstanding that when 
he had given that answer it had been 
cavilled at by a great number of persons 
both in and out of the House, it was a 
matter of satisfaction to him that the 
right hon. Gentleman, after looking into 
the point, had arrived at the same con- 
clusion as himself—namely, that they 
must use great caution in invading the 
rights'conferred by Acts of Parliament. 
He was not saying that the Acts con- 
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ferred upon the Companies were Acts 
which they ought not to ‘have had ; but 
Parliament, in its) wisdom at certain 
times, had granted to many Companies 
rather extraordinary powers. It was 
not a question whether Parliament would 
grant those powers now ; they had to be 
dealt with as they existed at the present 
time. Power had been given to the 
Water Companies to charge upon the 
annual value of property ; and the right 
hon. Gentleman had said it was'a mis- 
take to think that an alteration of 
assessment altered the legal right, and 
that it was also a mistake to think that 
Mr. Goschen’s Act altered that matter of 
law. The question was, what was the 
annual value of a house on which they 
charge ? and that was a question to be 
decided by law before Justices appointed 
for that purpose. Again, the righthon. 
Gentleman went on to say, that although 
he was anxious to prevent any injustice 
being done, still he did not know any- 
thing more unsafe than to make people 
suppose that the securities given to per- 
sons in property by Act of Parliament 
were not safe, and were likely to be 
invaded. That was a statement which he 
would have expected from such an ac- 
complished lawyer as the right hon. 
Gentleman, and one which it had given 
him great pleasure to read. He hoped 
it would be a long time before the House 
invaded the rights of any person in the 
State. Having pointed out what were 
some of the difficulties in the way of the 
Committee, he could only repeat that he 
sincerely hoped the object they had in 
view might be accomplished, and he be- 
lieved that the wisest course would be 
that the Companies should be purchased, 
and it was to be hoped that they would 
appear before the Committee and argue 
out the question, which he trusted would 
be settled buring the present Session of 
Parliament. On his part, he could pro- 
mise the right hon. Gentleman every 
assistance in his power; but as to the 
first part of the Reference, he thought it 
would be wise to limit it in some shape, 
because, in his opinion, if the Committee 
were to enter upon the large and inte- 
resting question involved, their Report 
was not likely to be received for a very 
long time. There was one part of the 
question which had not been alluded to 
by the right hon. Gentleman, and that 
was the constitution of the trust: that 
would have to administer this property. 
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The right hon. Gentleman had so entirely 
absolved himself from all responsibility 
that he appeared to desire to have no 
responsibility at all in the matter. It 
was rather astonishing that reference to 
this vital point should not have been 
made. He agreed that in the Bill laid 
before the House by the late Govern- 
ment there was a somewhat elaborate 
WaterCommission appointed ; but it also 
contained one principle which was enun- 
ciated, as he believed, for the first time 
in the House, and which he hoped would 
always be adhered to in the formation of 
any body for the purpose of carrying 
into. execution an Act dealing with the 
supply of water for the Metropolis, and 
that was that there should be direct 
representation of the Metropolis. In 
conclusion, he again assured his right 
hon. Friend of every possible assistance 
on his part in his endeavours to arrive at 
a right conclusion. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that he thought 
the course pursued by the Government 
was very instructive. The House would 
remember that there was nothing upon 
which the speakers from Liberal plat- 
forms were so eloquent, which created in 
the mind of Liberal orators so much in- 
dignation, and gave rise to more scath- 
ing language than the proposal of the 
late Government to deal with the water 
supply of the Metropolis. It had been 
brought forward upor every possible 
occasion as a charge against them, and 
had been referred to as the cause of the 
Dissolution of the last Parliament. After 
all those denunciations by the respon- 
sible Leaders of the Opposition, those 
who were interested in the Metropolis 
water supply naturally expected that the 
first thing the Liberal Government 
would do when they came into power 
would be to introduce some comprehen- 
sive scheme to deal with the whole 
question in a manner entirely different 
from that proposed by the late Govern- 
ment. It was supposed that when right 
hon. and hon. Gentlemen denounced the 
scheme of the late Government they 
had formed their own opinion as to the 
proper means to be adopted. But what 

ad been the proceeding of the present 
Government since they came into power? 
The Home Secretary appeared by no 
means to have made up his mind as to 
therightcourse to be pursued, and seemed 
to be fishing round about for sugges- 
tions as to the proper means to be used 
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in dealing with the question. . Now, 
after. all these. denunciations and de- 
vices; after all the time they had had for 
consideration, the new Government -had 
brought forward .a proposal jidentical 
with that of the last. Government, and 
for which the latter had been so roundly 
denounced. The proposal of the late 
Home Secretary was that these agree- 
ments should be referred to a Select 
Committee. That was precisely the 
same which the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite now made. He (Mr. Ritchie) 
did not object to that mode of proceed- 
ing, because it was probably the best 
way that could be found of dealing with 
the agreements; but he could not help 
feeling that the Reference was being 
overlaid with other questions which 
could have no other effect than to hang 
up this question for an indefinite period. 
Had the right hon. Gentleman confined 
the Reference to the investigation of the 
agreements which had been entered 
into he thought there was every pro- 
bability that a very speedy conclusion 
would have been arrived at. But the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to ask 
the Committee also to go into the enor- 
mous question of whether or not ‘it 
would not be better policy to bring an 
altogether fresh supply of water into 
London. This would necessarily entail 
a vast investigation, which would extend 
over a long period of time, and the result 
would be that nothing would be done 
that Session nor probably the next. The 
Reference to the Committee should have 
been limited to the consideration of the 
agreements; andif it had been seen that 
the terms were too high, and that there 
was no possibility of getting them modi- 
fied, the question might then have arisen 
whether something might not be done 
to get a supply of water elsewhere. 
But instead of that the Home Secretary 
had overweighted the Reference, and the 
matter would be hung up for an.ex- 
tended period in consequence. Now, as 
he represented a Metropolitan constitu- 
ency which had been expecting for years 
past the Government to take some steps 
in this matter, he protested against any 
course being adopted which would any 
further delay the settlement of that im- 
portant question. He hoped, therefore, 
the right hon, Gentleman would see his 
way to making some Amendment, in 
the terms of the Reference, so that the 
question—whether or not these agree- 
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ments upon which they had entered were 
in themselves proper agreements, or 
could be modified—should stand alone 
without being overladen with other 
parts of the question. The longer the 
mutter was hung up the more the 
Metropolis would have to pay. He 
understood that the Water Companies 
might at any moment put up their rates, 
inasmuch as they had not to wait for the 
valuation of the Metropolitan property ; 
that, however, took place next year, and 
the Companies would only be acting 
strictly within their rights if they raised 
their rates next year when the valuation 
was to be made. For all these reasons 
he urged upon the Government to make 
this Reference as simple as possible, so as 
to see whether the Water Companies 
were likely to sell upon reasonable terms; 
and then, if it were found that no reason- 
able bargain could be made with them, 
as he had said before, there would be 
time to investigate the question whether 
some steps could be taken to provide 
the Metropolis with some other supply 
of water if the Companies would not 
listen to reason. 

Mr. BRAND said, that the terms of 
Reference seemed to him to open the 
door for a very wide inquiry. The Select 
Committee was to inquire and report as 
to the expediency of acquiring on behalf 
of the Metropolis of London the under- 
takings of the existing Water Companies 
within the Metropolitan area, and also 

“To examine and report whether certain 
agreements, or any of them, already entered 
into provisionally for the purchase of these 
Companies would furnish a satisfactory basis 
for such an acquisition ;”’ 
and, further, the Committee was em- 
powered to 

“Inquire and report as to the nature and 
extent of the powers of the Water Companies to 
levy Water Rates and Rents, and how far it 
may be desirable to modify the same.” 


He should have thought that it would 
have been a_ sufficient question for 
the Committee to inquire as to whe- 
ther the Water Companies were pre- 
pared to accept the terms that this House 
could offer them. But the terms of Re- 
ference seemed to leave it open to the 
Committee to institute a fresh inquiry 
into the character and suitability of the 
existing sources of water supply. That 
was a question that had been inquired 
into by a Royal Commission in 1869. 
The Report of that Commission was 
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very satisfactory, and all the facts were 
now before the present Committee, upon 
which they could come to a satisfactory 
conclusion. He should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary, whether it would not be possible 
to narrow the inquiry by referring the 
Report of the Commission of 1869 to the 
Select Committee simply to report as to 
the desirability of acquiring the under- 
takings of the Water Companies on the 
basis of the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission? With respect to the question 
as to the existing powers of the Water 
Companies, it would be in the recollec- 
tion of the House that he put a question 
on the matter to his right hon. Friend 
the other day. For his part, he fully ad- 
mitted that there were some questions 
that might be asked with propriety by 
independent Members of responsible 
Ministers, although it might be for them 
to consider whether it was to the public 
interest that they should answer them. 
His object in putting this question, which 
was on a matter concerning the interests 
of the whole community, was to make it 
clear tothe Water Companies that Parlia- 
ment would look with disfavour upon 
any attempt to raise their rents pending 
the result of these investigations. 

Str HENRY HOLLAND said, that 
he had understood the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary to be 
extremely anxious to come to terms 
speedily with the Water Companies. 
It was clear, however, that by the terms 
of this Reference the Committee could 
not help considering any plan that 
might be brought before them for ob- 
taining a fresh supply of water, either 
from the lakes or elsewhere, and that 
they must take evidence on that subject. 
He thought it was undesirable, both in 
the interests of the Companies and of 
the public, that such an inquiry should 
take place. The knew that the expense 
of a Royal Commission was something 
enormous; and if this Committee was 
going into the same inquiry as came 
before the Royal Commission, over 
which the Duke of Richmond presided, 
it would lead to yery great expense, 
while, at the same time, the question 
had been very satisfactorily settled by 
the Report of that Royal Commission. 
If they were to set up all these questions 
again very great expense would be 
thrown, not only upon the Water Compa- 





nies, but on the ratepayers. He hoped 
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the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary would alter the terms of the 
Reference, so as to narrow it to the ques- 
tion jwhether the terms made with the 
Water Companies, with or without any 
alterations, should be carried through, 
and, if so, to report the matter to the 
House. In that way the House would 
have materials before it to judge of the 
terms to be made with the Water Com- 
panies. He trusted that the inquiry 
would be made in a fair and open spirit; 
but if the Committee inquired into the 
general question of the water supply of 
London its labours would not come to 
an end this oreven next year. Hecould 
assure his right hon. Friend the Home 
Secretary that the Water Companies 
were now placed in a very indefinite and 
difficult position, as, owing to the nature 
of the existing agreements, they were 
unable to enter into contracts for new 
works, however necessary such con- 
tracts might be for the interests of the 
Companies. -He fully agreed, therefore, 
with the right hon. Gentleman as to the 
necessity of despatch in this matter. He 
was glad that he had come to the deter- 
mination to refer these agreements to a 
Committee; but he would suggest that 
there should be simply a Reference to 
the Committee to consider what terms, 
if any, could be made with the existing 
Companies. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he was not surprised that his hon. 
Friends who represented the Water 
Companies should wish to have the ques- 
tion considered on the assumption that 
there was no other method to be pur- 
sued than that of taking over the under- 
takingsof the existing Water Companies. 
It was only natural that the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets should take 
that view. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that he had 
never said anything of the kind. What 
he did say was that the first portion of 
the inquiry should be confined to the 
consideration of whether the under- 
takings of the present Water Companies 
could be bought at a reasonable price, 
and that then the other questions could 
be gone into. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said 
that he could take no responsibility in 
this matter unless he was allowed to 
open the whole question as to whether 
the supply of water given by the Com- 
panies was or was not a supply worth 
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having. Ifthe House were of opinion 
that the question was not open, then he 
would have nothing to do with the mat- 
ter. The City of London and the Metro- 
politan Board of Works had made it a 
condition of their co-operation that that 
point should be considered ; ifthe Com- 
mittee were of opinion that the acquisi- 
tion of the undertakings of the Water 
Companies was not worth while, then it 
would not be necessary for them to con- 
sider the terms of purchase. If that 
matter were excluded from the first part 
of the inquiry, then it would be useless, 
He would be no party to the inquiry if 
his hands were tied up in the matter. 
He considered the existence of the alter- 
native scheme to be the only means of 
dealing with the Companies; and those 
who desired to exclude that considera- 
tion from the Committee would abso- 
lutely prevent the inhabitants of London 
from ever having the chance of obtaining 
a reasonable and proper supply of water. 
Mr. RITCHIE said, that what he had 
stated was that, in his opinion, the first 
thing should be to ascertain the terms 
to be made with the existing Companies, 
and then to investigate the question of 
whether it would be better to bring water 
into London from some other source. 
Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
must have the question open whether it 
was worth purchasing these undertak- 
ings. The Corporation of London had 
expressly stipulated that it should be at 
liberty to consider whether the under- 
takings were worth buying or not at 
any price. He must, therefore, ask the 
House to leave the Reference as it was, 
or he should wash his hands of the 
whole concern. That was also the con- 
dition which the Metropolitan Board 
had made the basis of their co-operation. 
The information contained in a Report 
already published might lead the Com- 
mittee to come to a sound conclusion ; 
and they might report, without making 
further inquiries, on the basis of the 
Report of 1869. But still the matter 
must be open to them. The first ques- 
tion was to determine whether the pre- 
sent supply of water to London from 
the Thames was worth buying at all. 
Then, if it were decided that it was worth 
buying at a reasonable price, the in- 
quiry would proceed as to whether the 
price was reasonable or not. In his 
opinion, that was the best course that 
could be taken. Whether or not Lon- 
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don should continue to besupplied with 
water from the Thames was the first 
question to be considered. Whether for 
£20,000,000 they could obtain a, better 
and more abundant supply of water for 
themselves, or whether it would be 
worth while to pay £30,000,000 for an 
inferior water supply. If they spent 
£20,000,000 in getting a good supply of 
water it would be cheaper than ae 
a bad supply for £30.000,000. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that if the 
right hon. Gentleman could get a better 
supply of water for London than it 
at present enjoyed for £20,000,000 he 
would confer a very great benefit upon 
the Metropolis. Speaking as one of 
the Representatives of the Metropolis, 
he must say thatvery great responsibility 
rested upon those who had to deal with 
this question. The right hon. Gentle- 
man found these agreements, which 
were intended to be the basis of the 
Act of Parliament and the subject of 
negotiations, of evidence and discussions 
before a Committee of the House of 
Commons; and the right hon. Gentle- 
man would incur a very grave responsi- 
bility indeed if the abandonment of the 
Bill or the failure of the negotiations 
resulted in a payment by the Metropolis 
of a larger sum for the water supply of 
London than the amount expressed in 
the Bill. The question was a very 
serious and a very difficult one, and it 
could not be long delayed, and upon 
the mode in which it would be treated 
very great and serious results would 
depend. It appeared to him that the 
Committee ought to enter into a dis- 
cussion of these questions with their 
hands perfectly free, and with full 
opportunity to consider the whole matter. 
No reasonable man would exclude them 
from considering whether the terms of 
the Water Companies were unreason- 
able, or whether the water was good, 
and they must consider-in what way the 
Metropolis was to be furnished with 
water in the future. But if it was pro- 
posed to invite the Committee to enter 
into the question ab initio, and to ignore 
the inquiries which had already been 
made, the subject would occupy their 
attention for some years. It was the 
duty of the Metropolitan Water Com- 
panies to make provision for a supply 
of water for the whole of the Metropolis 
under certain Acts of Parliament. They 
must come to Parliament year after 
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year for further power and additional 
capital for that purpose, and he believed 
there were Bills now pending with that 
object. Those Bills involved a further 
charge upon the Metropolis, and delay 
in dealing with this question would 
cause very large unnecessary expendi- 
ture. There was no help for it, be- 
cause, under Acts of Parliament: with 
which these Water Companies must 
comply, they were compelled to come to 
Parliament. Speaking as a Metro- 
politan Member, he thought the Go- 
vernment was responsible for seeing 
this question settled with the least pos- 
sible delay, and in the most effective 
manner. It would certainly not be so 
settled by withdrawing from the Com- 
mittee the power to say that the pre- 
sent water supply was bad, for they 
ought to have the power of saying that 
not only the terms were ridiculously high, 
but that they could get a better supply 
elsewhere. But then they came to the 
question of the withdrawal by Parlia- 
ment of powers deliberately given to 
public Com panies on the faith of which 
money had been invested, and any 
undue interference with their rights 
would press very hardly upon them. He 
would conclude with one remark—that 
he trusted arbitration would not be re- 
sorted to. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary was very well aware that 
arbitration was a very costly mode of 
arriving at value. There must bemany 
instances within the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s recollection in which much larger 
amounts were given under arbitration 
than ought to have been paid, and he 
dreaded the application of that principle 
to the acquisition of the rights of the 
Water Companies. If an Actof Parlia- 
ment were passed by which the matter 
were sent to arbitration, the result would 
be that the ratepayers of the Metro- 
polis would suffer very heavily. He 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) had had some little 
experience of arbitration in past years, 
and he must say that most of those ar- 
bitrations had gone enormously against 
the consumer. He earnestly hoped that 
his right hon. Friend would see that 
delay in this matter was highly injurious, 
and that he would feel that the Metro- 
polis was looking to him to prevent 
further expense being thrown upon the 
rates in consequence. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, that he should 
like to say one or two words with 
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respect to the question of the London 
water supply. This was made a burn- 
ing questivn at the last election, and he 
believed that the rigkt hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary said that in 1874 
Her Majesty’s Government came in in 
beer, and.in 1880 went out in water. At 
all events, those were the remarks that 
he saw attributed to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in the newspaper. He thought 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
eventually be responsible for any mea- 
sure upon this subject. At the same 
time he should like to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether the terms of Re- 
ference would include the question of a 
fresh source of water supply for London. 
Suppose it were considered inexpedient 
to acquire the undertakings of the Water 
Companies, would the Committee be 
then precluded from going into the 
question of a fresh supply for London ? 
There was no doubt that this was a very 
important question ; and, reading the first 
part of the terms of Reference, he could 
not see how the Committee was to go 
into the question of a fresh source of 
supply. He wished also to press upon 
the Government that they ought to place 
no one upon this Committee who held 
any shares in the Water Companies of 
London. Very important questions in- 
deed were raised, and it was essential to 
the ratepayers of the Metropolis that 
they should be calmly and impartially 
dealt with. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that the ques- 
tion raised by the hon. Member for 
Guildford was a very important one. 
The Committee last year upon East 
Indian Railways raised a very similar 
question to that of the purchase of the 
undertakings of the Water Companies. 
In appointing that Committee he be- 
lieved that Mr. Speaker decided, as con- 
trary to the Rule of the House, that any- 
one should be upon that Committee who 
had a pecuniary interest in the railway. 
As this was a question of the possible 
purchase of the undertakings of these 
Companies, he supposed that this Rule 
would hold good, and that it would be 
impossible for anyone who was either 
directly or indirectly interested in the 
Companies to sit upon the Committee. 
He believed that the ruling went to this 
extent—that an hon. Member was dis- 
qualified for serving on the East Indian 
Railway Committee who was interested 
only as a trustee. 


Ur. Onslow 





Mr. SPEAKER said, that no doubt a 
general principle existed that no Mem- 
ber having a direct pecuniary interest 
could serve on a Committee on a-Private 
Bill. He could not answer this question 
at once without knowing the nature of 
the interest enjoyed. 

Sir. R. ASSHETON OROSS said, 
that, so far as hon. Members on that side 
of the House were concerned, that ques- 
tion had been decided over and over 
again. No person on that side of the 
House who had any pecuniary interest 
in the subject-matter of inquiries was 
ever appointed to Committees. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Select Committee appointed, “ to inquire and 
report as to the expediency of acquiring on be- 
half of the Inhabitants of London the under- 
takings of the existing Metropolitan Water 
Companies; and also to examine and report 
whether certain agreements, or any of them, 
already entered into provisionally for the pur- 
chase of these Companies would furnish a 
satisfactory basis for such an acquisition; and 
further to inquire and report as to the nature 
and extent of the powers of the Water Com- 
panies to levy Water Rates and Rents, and how 
far it may be desirable to modify the same.” — 
(Secretary Sir William Harcourt.) 


And, on June 7, Committee nominated as 
follows: — Secretary Sir Witt1am Haxcovrt, 
Sir James M‘Garet-Hoce, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Sir Ricuarp Cross, Mr. AtpERMan Lawrence, 
Mr. Branp, Mr. Pemperton, Mr. Carnz, Baron 
Henry De Worms, Mr. Firtn, Sir Gapxien 
Gotpney, Lord Grorce Hamitton, Mr. Tuo- 
ROLD Rocers, Mr. Scuater-Booru, Mr. Joun 
Howms, and Mr. Parne.tit :—Power to send for 
persons, papers, and records; Five to be the 
quorum. 


And, on June 8, Mr. Husparp added, 


LIVERPOOL CORPORATION WATER BILL, 


Select Committee on the Liverpool Corpora- 
tion Water Bill nominated :—Mr. Stevenson, 
Mr. Joseru Peasz, Mr. M‘Lacan, Sir Gaprie 
Gotpyey, and Mr. Know1izs.—(Mr. Dodson.) 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE (SCcOoT- 
LAND) ACT (1868) AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. M‘Lacan, Bill to amend 
‘The Representation of the People (Scotland) 
Act, 1868,” ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
M‘Lacan, Colonel ALEXANDER, and Mr. Roser 
Durr. 


Bill presented, andread the first time. [Bill 208. } 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 4th June, 1880. 


MINUTES. ]—Toox tuz OAtu—Several Lords. 
Puntic Bitt—-Second  Reading—Local Courts 
of Bankruptcy (Ireland) * (76). 


NEW PEER. 


William Archer Amherst, Esquire 
(commonly called Viscount Holmesdale) 
having been summoned by writ to the 
House of Lords, in his father’s barony 
of Amherst of Montreal in the county 
of Kent—Was (in the usual manner) 
introduced. 


INSURANCE AGAINST SICKNESS AND 
OLD AGE. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Tae Eart or CARNARVON rose to 
call the attention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to the principle of insurance 
against sickness and old age under public 
guarantee. He did not, on this occasion, 
seek any definite answer from the Go- 
vernment on the subject, and his remarks 
would be very brief; he only wished to 
point out how closely connected it was 
with the system of poor relief. It was 
principally as the question concerned the 
agricultural poor that he wished to con- 
sider it, although there were many other 
views in which it might be regarded— 
for instance, as it applied to the poorer 
classes in large towns, in which there 
was even more sickness than in the rural 
districts. He thought every one of their 
Lordships who had been a member of a 
Board of Guardians must huve become 
aware of how unsatisfactory a character 
was the system of out-door relief—he 
might go further and say, he must have 
become well aware how unsatisfactory 
was the condition of the agricultural 
labourer. When the agricultural la- 
bourer fell into decay he had but two 
alternatives before him, miserable penury 
orthe workhouse. Hedid not wish to bring 
any indictment against the Poor Law, as, 
in many respects, it fulfilled the purposes 
contemplated by it; but no one would 
deny that it was open to certain. objec- 
tions. . In the first place, it encouraged 
on the part of large classes dependence 
on the help of others, and conversely it 
discouraged independence. It was again 
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quite evident that it was conducted with 
very great inequality in its administra- 
tion, harsh in one parish, extravagant in 
another a few miles off. Asan example 
| of this, he had got some figures respect 
ing the workhouses of Bristol and Bath, 
where the relative number of paupers 
was the same. In Bristol, with the 
same number of paupers as Bath, 119 
gallons of wine were consumed in one 
year, as against four gallons at Bath; 
171 gallons of whisky, as against six 
gallons; and 7,400 gallons of beer, as 
against 500. He did not say this extra- 
ordinary inequality prevailed in every 
workhouse ; but it showed, as most noble 
Lords were already aware, that in one 
case the Poor Law could be administered 
with extreme economy, and in another 
with great laxity. The result was that 
thrifty persons, removed just above the 
level of pauperism, were severely taxed 
to provide for those who were improvi- 
dent, and the country was, in consequence, 
taxed enormously. It might be an- 
swered that there were already existing 
two national institutions which met the 
case in point—namely, friendly societies 
and the system of Government insurance. 
Nothing could be better than the system 
of Goverment insurance as far as it went; 
but it was open to three objections. In 
the first place, it was perfectly voluntary ; 
inthe next, the payments for Government 
annuities were in most cases continuous 
year by year; and, lastly, Government 
annuities provided only for the case of 
old age, and not also for sickness. 
Friendly societies, however provided for 
sickness, and where those societies were 
founded on sound principles the requisite 
provision existed. But a large propor- 
tion of the population—about 75 per cent 
of the whole male population—had no 
part in these friendly societies. Then a 
great number of these societies were ab- 
solutely insolvent, having been founded 
on rules and principles radically unjust 
andunsound. It wasa remarkable thing 
that last year out of the registered so- 
cieties alone no less than 155. broke. 
How many more, then, of the unregistered 
societies must have met a similar fate? 
Therecould benodoubtthatmany more of 
these had broken. Again, in times of dis- 
tress large numbers were unable to con- 
tinue their subscriptions, and so left the 
societies. There wasasocietyin Hamp- 
shire with which he was acquainted, 
founded on the most solvent,principles ; 
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and yet in the time of distress last year 
of the whole number that joined two- 
thirds were compelled to leave it, being 
unable to pay their subscriptions. No 
one who knew the condition of the agri- 
cultural classes could doubt that its male 
members could, were they so minded, 
easily save a considerable sum as a pro- 
vision for the future. It was well known 
that during the past year there had been 
alargeconsumption of spirituous liquors, 
and a great deterioration in labour. 
From statistics collected by the Chamber 
of Agriculture it was shown that during 
the last three years there had been an 
increase of wages to the extent of 50 per 
cent, and a diminution of the quality of 
the work in exactly the same amount. 
The plan he had to suggest was this— 
that every man should be compelled, 
before he was 21 years of age, to invest, 
through the Government, a sum not less 
than £10, the accumulated interest on 
which would form a provision in case 
either of sickness or of old age, and he 
would thus be saved from the necessity 
of going into the workhouse. That a 
young man could easily save that sum 
no one would doubt. He himself knew 
scores of cases where such a sum had 
been saved before a young man attained 
his majority, and scores on scores where 
far more than that had been squandered 
in drink, or otherwise frittered away. 
Now, was any remedy possible for this 
stateof things? In great measure the 
evil was irremediable ; but in another 
point of view a great deal might be done; 
and in order to ascertain what was pos- 
sible, and how much could be done, it 
wasnecessary to distinguish between out- 
door and in-door relief. In-door relief 
was repugnant to many ; and, therefore, 
if it was possible to deal with the greater 
part of the poorer population by means 
of Government insurance, that portion 
which remained would be more capable 
of being dealt with by a system of uni- 
form administration. And to effect this 
latter end still more than at present, 
he would merely, in passing, refer to 
a proposal, assuming the shape of a 
movementofconsiderable extent through- 
out the country, for placing in-door 
relief under Government administra- 
tion in the same way as the prisons. 
When, however, they came to the ques- 
tion of out-door relief, it was perfectly 
possible to consider the subject of in- 
surance. Under public guarantee two 
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kinds of insurance were possible—volun- 
tary or compulsory. Voluntary was by 
far the best, the only objection to it 
being that so long as men knew they 
could come upon the parish for their 
2s. 6d. per week, and so long as they 
looked at this as the final escape from 
their trouble, so long would it be almost 
impossible to accept the principle of vo- 
luntary insurance. If it was clear that 
the only escape was the workhouse 
there would be much less reluctance to 
come into a national society, with a Go- 
vernment guarantee, to provide for old 
age. As regarded compulsory methods, 
a distinguished friend of his, well versed 
in these matters, had made a calculation 
showing that the accumulated interest 
on a sum of £10, contributed at the age 
of 21, would enable a payment of 8s, 
a-week to be made. If this was to be 
done, it would, of course, become ab- 
solutely necessary to enable employers 
to take the weekly contributions out of 
the wages of their employés and pay it 
over to the Government. This was not 
a new idea. It had been adopted in 
some countries abroad, and a somewhat 
similar course had been adopted as re- 
garded our sailors; it had been adopted 
in the Army, and it had been already 
sanctioned by legislation in regard to 
the school fees of factory children who 
were on half time, and in each case with 
success. As regarded the advantages of 
such a scheme, he thought they were 
obvious. It would not only he beneficial 
to the individual, but it would relieve 
the taxpayer from an enormous load of 
taxation in the shape of poor rate, which 
the thrifty class had to pay for the sup- 
port of the unthrifty class. Not one 
penny of the cost of carrying out the 
proposal need be thrown upon the coun- 
try, while the subscribing individual 
would have as security the national 
guarantee. The machinery for carrying 
out the scheme was already at hand in 
the form of the Post Office Savings 
Banks. The money would be paid at a 
time when a man could best afford to 
save the money; and it would be paid 
once and for all, instead of being con- 
tinuous from year to year, and conse- 
quently dependent partly on the resolu- 
tion of the man himself, and partly on 
his varying circumstances. It might be 
urged against the measure that it tended 
to centralization; but it was absurd to 
put forward such an argument as that at 
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this time of day. He had thus briefly 
touched upon the points of the proposal 
in order to bring the matter under the 
notice of Her Lajesty’s Government. 
It might be possible to sweep away the 
mass of pauperism which existed so 
largelyin this country, and which, cancer- 
like, was draining away the life of the 
country; but by adopting some such 
proposal as he had indicated much might 
possibly be done to mitigate its effects ; 
and those who did their best to promote 
such schemes were undertaking a task 
which was worthy of their best efforts. 

Eart STANHOPE said, he had 
always taken a considerable interest in 
this subject. He thought the operation 
of Post Office Savings Banks would have 
to be considered before the scheme of 
the noble Earl could be adopted. In his 
opinion, the Post Office Savings Bank 
system ought to be developed, and ex- 
tended to every village in the Kingdom, 
and that by those means much might 
be done to encourage thrift among the 
lower classes. The existing Post Office 
Savings Banks were not sufficiently well 
known, moreover, they did not take 
any less deposit than 1s., and the in- 
terest they paid was exceedingly small. 
He thought much good might be effected 
by allowing smaller sums to be deposited. 
And he could not see why the State 
should not accept small deposits into the 
Consolidated Funds, as was the practice 
in France. The success of the Penny 
Banks in London and the North of Eng- 
land showed what might be done in the 
matter, and the French system was an 
instance of the success attending the 
reception of very small sums. He sin- 
cerely trusted that the Government would 
consider this great question of extending 
the usefulness of Post Office Savings 
Banksthroughout the length and breadth 
of the land. 

Eart GRANVILLE, while fully ad- 
mitting the importance of the question 
which had been raised by the noble Earl, 
and the wretchedness involved by 
pauperism, was not in a position to 
state that it was the intention of the 
Government to bring. forward any 
proposals ‘upon the subject in the 
sense of the suggestions of the noble 
Earl. It was, no doubt, a matter of 
great interest; and some years ago a 
Royal Commission sat to inquire into 
the subject of what provision could be 
made in the matter of national assur- 
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ance against death, old age, and sick- 
ness. The Report of that Commission 
went fully into the matter, and as a result 
of their inquiries were based alterations 
in the Friendly Societies Act, which he 
believed to have resulted in improve- 
ment as regarded the encouragement of 
feelings of self-respect and independence 
among the working classes. In refer- 
ence to insurance against death and 
old age, measures had already been 
taken by the Post Office Savings Banks 
to insure payment to persons of an 
amount at death and old age in the 
shape of deferred annuities. In regard 
to sickness, however, the Commission 
reported against the Government under- 
taking the matter. They thought that 
the difficulties would be enormous, and 
that the Government would be unable to 
protect themselves against imposition. 
The Government, therefore, undertook 
no responsibilities in regard to it. One 
wesult of the inquiry was the appoint- 
ment of a Registrar and Assistant Re- 
gistrars of Friendly Societies, and the 
adoption of steps for regulating and 
controlling those organizations. Their 
Reports, presented /periodically to Par- 
liament, tended to place a check upon 
the abuses and mistakes which had pre- 
viously marked the conduct of these 
societies. He was not aware that the 
Government had any information which 
would justify them in going beyond the 
action which had been taken on the 
Report of that Commission. 

THe Bishop or WINCHESTER 
thought the scheme proposed by the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Carnarvon) was 
one worthy of consideration ; but he 
thought nothing definite should be at- 
tempted until inquiry had been made by 
means either of a Commission or a Com- 
mittee. The great majority of persons 
who came upon the rates had been im- 
provident or intemperate, or both, in 
early life; and, therefore, any scheme 
which would compel them to cultivate a 
habit of saving, and therefore of self- 
denial, must be of advantage to them as 
far as their moral nature was concerned. 
It would be no particular hardship upon 
men of the working class, who, as arule, 
earned as much between the ages of 18 
and 21, when, asa rule, they were un- 
married, as they did ten years later, 
when the responsibilities of married life 
were upon them, to be called upon 
during those three years to save a sum 
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of £10; and, as far as the middle and 
upper classes were concerned, they 
would have the prospective advantage 
in.return for their payments of an aboli- 
tion of poor rates for the provision of 
out-door relief. 

Lurp COTTESLOE thought the 
scheme of the noble Earl well worthy 
of consideration. It was true, as the 
noble Earl opposite (Earl Granville) 
had stated, that a Royal Commission 
reported some years ago on a cognate 
subject ; but no such plan as that of the 
noble Earl was before that Commission, 
and, therefore, he thought that further 
inquiry might be instituted with advan- 
tage. Bills had been introduced in the 
other House of Parliament for giving 
facilities for investing small sums in the 
public funds, and for extending the 
powers of the Post Office Savings Banks ; 
and he thought they might go a step 
further, and provide for a system of self- 
insurance, under Government guaranteg, 
such as had been suggested by the noble 
Karl. He recommended that a Select 
Committee of their Lordships’ House 
should be appointed to inquire into the 
subject. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuatr- 
MAN of CoMMITTEES), said, that he did 
not understand how the making a young 
man provide compulsorily before he was 
20 for his maintenance in sickness and 
old age would lead to habits of thrift 
when compulsion existed ; and he pointed 
out that, though the subject was one of 
much importance, there were practical 
difficulties which required the most care- 
ful consideration. Among these were the 
questions of what was to be done with 
the money in the way of investment, 
what rate of interest was to be paid, and 
how it was to be secured against frau- 
dulent diminution by want of care and 
honesty on the part of those persons 
who were to be intrusted with the ma- 
nagement of the fund. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
believed the scheme suggested by the 
noble Earl to be utterly impracticable. 
They had been told that it would en- 
courage thrift; but the compulsory tak- 
ing of money from a man was not thrift, 
and many persons might find themselves 
in such positions that it would be very 
hard upon them to take any part of their 
earnings. Then, again, the scheme 
would place an enormous burden upon 
the Government, not only in the ma- 
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nagement of a vast fund, and in the 
machinery to carry it out, but in the 
laborious inquiries it would involve, 
Many persons would evade payment, 
many employers would be defaulters— 
in short, what responsibilities would not 
the Government incur in connection with 
it? The scheme had a very taking ap- 
pearance at first; but he thought it 
would be found impossible to work, 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR aid, 
that, so far as he had been able to think 
the matter over, he was very much in- 
clined to concur with the noble Earl 
who had just spoken. He desired to 
point out one difficulty in addition to 
those just mentioned by his noble Friend 
which now occurred to him, and that 
was, that the scheme would involve a 
serious interference with the labour 
market. They would, he thought, find 
that young men would not be content to 
receive less for their labour than the full 
market rate, and the result would be that 
the burden of the tax would fall upon 
the employer. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, that he had 
had more than 20 years’ experience as 
president of a very large friendly society, 
and knew that frauds were frequently 
perpetrated even on those societies at 
present. The Government would cer- 
tainly be considered a much fitter object 
of plunder ;and he earnestly warned them 
against undertaking the administration 
of any system of sickness insurance. 
There was no thrift in the scheme, for 
thrift was the voluntary exercise of self- 
denial, and was not a matter of compul- 
sion. 

Tue Eart or PORTSMOUTH said, 
that, as President of the Hampshire 
Friendly Society, he had taken great 
interest in this subject. He complained 
that the new Friendly Society’s Act did 
not go far enoagh. It did not insist 
upon security for the assured. He be- 
lieved that if the Government undertook 
an extensive system of insurance such as 
that which had been suggested, they 
would have such great difficulty in fixing 
the rates of premium that they would 
have, in fact, to make the good lives pay 
for the bad. In the case of the friendly 
societies, they rejected many lives which 
must necessarily be accepted under @ 
national system, where good and bad 
lives would become the subject of insur- 
ance. The great difficulty in the way of 
the poor insuring in friendly societies oF 
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clubs was the want of, security. He 
knew as a fact that in one Union more 
than half of the old people in the work- 
house had been obliged to go there in 
consequence of having lost their insur- 
ance money by the breaking up of parish 
clubs. There was a great temptation in 
the way of such societies breaking when 
they had many old and sickly members ; 
and many of them in such circumstances 
divided the money, wound their clubs 
up, and robbed the poor people of that 
to which they had looked forward as a 
provision for old age. 


“REGINA v. BROADLEY.”—QUESTION. 


Lorp STANLEY. or ALDERLEY 
asked Her Majesty’s Government, Whe- 
ther their attention has been called to 
the decision of the Court of Appeal in 
the case of ‘‘ Regina v. Broadley,” re- 
ported in Zhe Times of May 3, and what 
steps they intend to take ? 

HE LORD CHANCELLOR, in reply, 
said, that ifhisnoble Friend hadintimated 
either to him or to the noble Lord who re- 
presented the Home Office in that House 
(the Earl of. Fife) his intention to ask 
this Question, he would have been better 
able to reply to it. All hecould say was 
that if consent were permitted to be a 
defence in a case of an outrageousassault 
on a child under seven years of age, such 
a state of the law was defective, and 
ought not to be allowed to continue. 
He was altogether ignorant of the cir- 
cumstances of the case referred to ; but 
he would take care to inquire into them. 


INCOME TAX (IRELAND)—SCHEDULE A. 
QUESTION. 


Lorpv ORANMORE anv BROWNE 
asked the Government, Why the full 
Income Tax under Schedule A was de- 
manded and paid by Irish landlords in 
the year 1878-9, though in many cases 
no value equivalent to the Poor Law 
value (the valuation on which Income 
Tax is levied) was received by them ? 

Eart SPENCER, inreply, said, the In- 
come Tax in Ireland wasregulated by adif- 
ferent Act from that which regulated it in 
England. There was a provision in the 
Irish Act that a landlord in Ireland, when 
he lost rent by reason of the bankruptcy, 
insolvency, or misconduct of the tenant, 
by fraudulent assignment or the removal 
of goods, on proof of overcharge within 
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Water Supply. 
six months, should get relief from the 


Special Commissioners. There was no 
similar process in England. He believed 
that in England the Income Tax Oommis- 
sioners issued directions that, upon the 
remission of rent for the year 1879-80, 
a remission should be made on both 
Schedule A and Schedule B. When a 
landlord occupied his own lands through 
the tenancy becoming vacant, there was 
also a means of obtaining remission. 


LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 
OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN: My 
Lords, the question of the Metropolitan 
Water Supply appeared last Session in 
the shape of a Bill which met with a 
rather untimely fate. It hasre-appeared 
in the present Session in rather a dif- 
ferent shape. I am not going to make a 
speech upon the question generally. I 
wish now to call attention to one point 
only which, if wholly neglected, or not 
properly attended to, will, within a short 
period, in my belief, entail a consider- 
able additional outlay upon the rate- 
payers of the Metropolis. I find this 
question has now, under the present 
Government, taken quite a different 
shape. As your Lordships will have 
observed, last night in the other House 
a Select Committee was appointed to in- 
quire and report as to the expediency of 
acquiring the undertakings of the Water 
Companies, whether the agreements 
entered into provisionally for the pur- 
chase of those undertakings affords a 
satisfactory basis for such a purchase ; 
and finally as to the powers of the Water 
Companies to levy water rates and rents, 
and whether it is desirable to modify or 
alter them. The first point I have to 
notice is that the terms of Reference are 
very wide. They raise two or-three 
questions which, if they are examined 
and discussed with the want of rapidity 
which is usual in Parliamentary Com- 
mittees, will make it highly improbable, 
and almost impossible, that a Report 
should be made this Session; and, even 
if a Report should be made, it will, I 
think, be next to impossible to pass the 
necessary Bill to enforce the agreements 
with the Companies, or such modifica- 
tions of the agreements as may be found 
satisfactory. If the agreements should 
be found unsatisfactory and legislation 
should be deferred, in what position will 
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the ratepayers find themselves ? Inquiry 
is only half, and the least important 
half, of the question. The most import- 
ant matter to the ratepayers of London 
is, How are we to prevent new powers 
of rating from accruing to the Com- 
panies? These inchoate agreements 
with the Water Companies will expire 
at the end of the present year if nothing 
should be done by the Legislature within 
that time. Supposing the agreements 
to be dead, and supposing we have 
reached the Ist of April next year, the 
assessment which will come into force on 
that day will furnish new evidence of 
the value of house property in the Me- 
tropolis, and no doubt the experience of 
the past will be repeated, and we shall 
become liable to pay still higher charges 
for exactly the same article. In these 
extremes, we, the ratepayers, naturally 
look out for someone to protect us from 
such a state of things, which is unjust, 
and which was not contemplated at the 
time the Water Companies commenced 
their undertakings, and when the original 
bargain was made. To whom are we 
to look? It has been said it is not the 
duty of the Home Office to undertake 
this matter, which properly belongs to a 
municipal body. Unfortunately, we are 
obliged to take facts, not as we would 
like them to be, but as they are. The 
fact is, we have no municipal body; and 
yet no one will say that the ratepayers 
are to be left unprotected. If we are 
not to fall back upon the Executive Go- 
vernment to protect the ratepayers of 
London, may I ask, where are we to 
look? If no notice should be taken of 
this representation, if no agreement 
should be come to, or if no measure 
should be passed this Session to enforce 
the existing agreements, then I think 
the ratepayers will consider that, due 
and timely warning having been given 
on more than one occasion, their interests 
have been neglected, and they will feel 
some indignation, and not without rea- 
son. I therefore ask whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to take any steps to protect the rate- 
payers of the Metropolis from arbitrary 
augmentations of assessment by the 
Water Companies in the event of no 
bargain being concluded with the Water 
Companies during the present Session 
of Parliament, or whether the Govern- 
ment propose to refer the whole water 
question, including the means of pro- 
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tecting the ratepayers, to a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons? 
Tue Eart or FIFE: My Lords, I am 
quife sure that my noble Friend will 
believe me when I say that the Govern- 
ment are as fully alive as he is to the ne- 
cessity of consulting in every way the 
interests of the ratepayers in this matter, 
This is a question of great importance, 
and one to which I am sure my noble 
Friend has given considerable attention. 
Hewill, therefore, bear meout when! say 
that a matter of thismagnitude, involving 
many and varied interests—interests of a 
sanitary as well as of a financial character 
—cannot be settled without much care 
and deliberation. At this stage of the 
question, when the whole matter is in 
the crucible, I cannot but feel that I 
should be serving no useful purpose 
were I to allow myself to be drawn into 
the general arguments on the incidence 
of the water rates of the Metropolis. I 
will, however, refer my noble Friend to 
the well known case of “The New 
River Company »v. Mather.” This case 
showed that where any ratepayer con- 
sidered himself aggrieved in the matter 
of the annual value which the Company 
may arbitrarily fix, as in the case of his 
house, he has a remedy in his power— 
to get the annual value fixed by two 
Justices. This, I think, would almost 
provide the remedy against any excessive 
demand such as my noble Friend seems 
toanticipate. I think it may be gathered 
from the remarks of the Home Secretary 
in the House of Commons last evening 
that there is no disposition on his part to 
sit by complacently while the water 
rates of the Metropolis are being extra- 
vagantly increased. On the contrary, it 
is his desire, as stated by himself, not to 
close the door against the possibility of 
a still more economical scheme being 
realized. Andifit should turn out to be 
possible, as the Home Secretary said last 
night, to secure the desired object for, 
say, £20,000,000 instead of £30,000,000, 
I think no one will see cause to regret 
the delay which has occurred in this 
matter. My noble Friend seems to 
think that it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to step in and with paternal hand 
to protect the ratepayers. Surely he 
would not desire the Government to ab- 
rogate and suspend the Parliamentary 
rights which the Water Companies pos- 
sess; that would be to take away @ 
statutory right of property; and I am 
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sure your Lordships would agree that 
that would be a most serious thing, not 
to be contemplated, save under the plea 
of some overwhelming necessity. Such 
a proceeding would sap the springs of 
commercial enterprize, and would strike 
a blow at the very foundations on which 
repose our commercial undertakings. It 
is not in Government interference with 
the lawful remuneration of successful 
enterprize that a remedy is to be found 
for exorbitant charges, but in allowing 
the ordinary rules of commerce to take 
their course. The Companies know full 
well that itis in the power of the Metro- 
politan authorities to get a new supply 
if the Water Companies act unreason- 
ably and exorbitantly. I really think, 
however, that it is better not to anti- 
cipate an evil by supposing that the 
Companies will proceed to such extreme 
measures as seem to be feared. The 
Companies must feel that it is not to 
their advantage, in the long run, to stir 
up strife. With regard to the reference 
of this question to a Select Committee, I 
will remind my noble Friend that is 
just the course which the authorities 
who represent the ratepayers of London 
universally recommend. The City Cor- 
poration, the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and the vestries, through their de- 
putation, headed by Mr. Beale, whois well 
known as having taken great interest in 
this matter, all entirely concur in this 
course. I may say that the gist of their 
recommendations has been embodied in 
the Reference to the Select Committee, 
which, with your Lordships’ permission, 
I will read— 
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“To inquire and report as to the expediency 
of acquiring on behalf of the inhabitants of 
London the undertakings of the existing Metro- 
politan Water Companies; and also to examine 
and report whether. certain agreements or any 
of them already entered into provisionally for 
the purchase of these Companies would furnish 
a satisfactory basis for such an acquisition ; 
and, further, to inquire and report as to the 
nature and extent of the powers of the Water 
Companies to levy Water Rates and Rents, and 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 4th June, 1880. 


MINUTES.] — Serecr Commirrez — Public 
Accounts, nominated ; Potato Crop, nominated. 

Pusuic Bitts—Resolution in Committee—Ordered 
—First Reading—Spirits * [210]. 

Second Reading—Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (Banbridge, &c.) * [201]; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (East- 
bourne, &c.)* [189]; Pier and Harbour Or- 
ders Confirmation * [175]; Tramways Orders 
Confirmation (No. 2)* [174]; Leases [177]; 
Partnerships (No. 2) [195]; Landlord and 
Tenant (Ireland) Act (1870) Amendment 
[196], debate adjourned. 

Committee — Report — Employers’ Liability 
[118-209]. 


NOTICE OF QUESTION. 


—270o-— 
PARLIAMENT—ORDER. 


Mr. CALLAN gave Notice that on 
Monday next he would ask the junior 
Member for the city of Cork whether 
at the time he and the junior Mem- 
ber for Cavan initiated and supported 
the candidature of the Rev. Isaac Nelson 
for the county of Leitrim, in opposition 
to the bishops and clergy of that 
count 
Mr. PARNELL: I rise, Sir, to Order. 
I wish to know whether an hon. Mem- 
ber is in Order in giving Notice of a 
Question to another hon. Member of 
this House which does not refer to a 
Bill or Motion before the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is a Rule of this 
House that a Question addressed to a 
private Member must refer to a Motion 
or Bill before the House; therefore, a 
Notice of the kind offered by the hon. 
Member for Louth is clearly irregular. 





QUESTIONS. 


how far it may be desirable to modify the same.”’ eds Y ae 
If, after this Reference, my noble Friend | POST OFFICE — DUBLIN TELEGRAPH 
STAFF. 


still feels dissatisfied, he will perhaps 
allow me to consider him the only dis- 
sentient from the course which the Go- 
vernment have felt it their duty to 
pursue. 


House adjourned at quarter before 
Seven o’clock, to Monday 
next, Eleven o’clock. 


Mr. M. BROOKS asked the Post- 
master General, If his attention has 
been called to the Petitions of the 


Dublin Telegraph Staff, forwarded in 
the years 1873, 1874, 1876, 1877, and 


1879 respectively, to the Postmaster 





General, praying that they should be 











placed on the same footing as regards 
salaries with the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Telegraph Offices; and to the 
reply given by the late Postmaster 
General in August last in this House, 
that the Dublin Telegraph Staff would 
be placed at least on the same footing 
as the Manchester Office; and, if hecan 
state when the claims of the Dublin 
Telegraph staff will be finally decided, 
and effect given to the promise of the 
late Postmaster General ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, on referring 
to the answer given by the noble Lord 
my Predecessor in Office, I find the hon. 
Member has somewhat misunderstood 
the purport of that answer. So far as 
Iam able to understand it, he did not 
give any pledge that he would place all 
the telegraphists of the Dublin office in 
the same position as those of Manchester 
and Liverpool; but his promise simply 
referred to the lower class of officers. 
Thesuperintending officers have not such 
onerous duties at Dublin as at Manches- 
ter or Liverpool, as there are only 180 
people employed in Dublin to 350 or 
300 at Manchester and Liverpool re- 
spectively. But in promising that he 
would place the lower class in a position 
of equality with those at Manchester 
and Liverpool, this promise was given 
with a qualification that there was at 
that certain time a redundancy of officers 
in the lower offices, and that the salaries 
would not be revised until that redun- 
dancy had been worked off. It has been 
almost entirely worked off, and I hope 
shortly to be able to make a recommen- 
dation on the subject of the revised 
salaries. 


CRIME (TRELAND)—OUTRAGE IN 
COUNTY MEATH. 


Mr. METGE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, On what grounds it 
has been considered necessary to estab- 
lish an extra police force in the parish 
of Bohermeen, county Meath, proof of 
any outrage having been committed in 
that district having failed before the 
magisterial investigation ; and, whether 
the burden of the expense of that extra 
force is to be laid on the distressed in- 
habitants of the said parish ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, it is not 
true that the proof of this outrage failed 
on the magisterial investigation. Per- 
sons arrested on suspicion were dis- 


Mr. M. Brooks 
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charged for want of evidence ; but there 
appears to be no doubt that the house 
of a farmer named Callaghan was 
entered and searched by an armed party. 
Not finding him, they threatened his 
wife that they would come again and 
shoot her husband, and they fired several 
shotsin thehouse. The resident magis- 
trate was of opinion that this man 
required protection for some time, and 
accordingly a special police station was 
formed in the district. I certainly shall 
feel it my duty to give him the necessary 
protection. Under the Constabulary 
Acts the moiety of the expense of this 
extra force will be charged on the barony 
in which the station is situated. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)— 
COUNTY MEATH—CAPTAIN BRABAZON, 


Mr. METGE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Whether any steps 
have been taken to remove Captain 
Brabazon from the Commission of the 
Peace for the county Meath, in conse- 
quence of the disclosures made concern- 
ing his character during the progress of 
the Bourchier murder case tried at the 
last Assizes in Trim ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I am 
informed by the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland that, his attention having been 
recently called to the case referred to by 
the hon. Member, he is making careful 
inquiry into the matter, aud hopes to be 
able to announce his decision in the 
course of a short time. 


NATIUNAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
THE IRISH LANGUAGE. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Whether, having regard 
to the public interest felt in the preser- 
vation and extension among the Irish 
people of a knowledge of the grammar 
and literature of the Irish language, and 
to the fact that in the Irish speaking 
districts of Ireland the parents of the 
children attending the National Schools 
are generally unable to afford any pay- 
ment for extra fees, the Treasury will 
sanction the removal of Irish from Class 
b to Class a in the programme of extra 
subjects issued by the Commissioners of 
National Education in Ireland; and, 
whether, considering that the need of 
working for a subsistence obliges a great 
proportion of the pupils of the National 
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Schools in Ireland to give up attending 
school long before the course of instruc- 
tion can be completed, the Treasury will 
sanction the payment of results’ fees to 
teachers in respect of pupils in the second 
class and upwards proficient in the Irish 
language? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I must 
preface my reply to this Question and to 
other Questions respecting education in 
Ireland by acknowledging that I have 
not yet had time to consider the working 
of the Irish system. I hope to do so 
when I go to Ireland. If the hon. 
Member will confer with me privately I 
think I can show him that his object 
would not be attained by the removal of 
the Irish language from Class b to Classa 
in the programme of extra subjects. 
As regards his second Question, I cannot 
encourage the teaching of Irish or of 
any other difficult extrasubject to children 
in the second, third, and fourth classes. 
The hon. Member refers to the need of 
working for subsistence. That need 
obliges children in the lower classes to 
give their time almost exclusively to 
reading, writing, and ciphering. 


SOUTH AFRICA—CETYWAYO. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, with 
reference to the answer which he gave 
regarding the imprisonment of Cete- 
wayo, Whether it is within the compe- 
tence of the Cape Parliament to deal 
with a prisoner of war who has been 
captured by the Imperial troops? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Yes, Sir; pro- 
vided, of course, the requisite Act, when 
passed, receives the sanction of Her 
Majesty. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS ACT—LOCAL 
FINANCE. 


Mr. PELL asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether it is 
his intention to furnish the House with 
a Statement of the condition of Local 
Finance similar to that made by the late 
Government in 1877 and 1878 ? 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, the so- 
called local finance statement had hitherto 
been made in connection with the Public 
Works Loans Bill, and that, as this 
measure had already gone up from the 
House of Commons to the House of 
Lords, the appropriate opportunity for 
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passed. The Annual Local Taxation 
Returns, however, which were in the 
hands of hon. Members, would give all 
the information which would form the 
basis of such a statement could convey. 


ARMY—MEDICAL OFFICERS OF THE 
GUARDS. 


Cotonet ALEXANDER asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether he 
will place the medical officers of the 
Guards on an equality with the other 
medical officers of the Army as regards 
pay and promotion under the Royal 
Warrant of November 27th, 1879? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, the propriety 
of preparing a new Warrant for medical 
officers of the Guards is under discus- 
sion at the War Office ; but, considering 
the great advantages which these officers 
enjoy in other respects over the rest of 
the Army medical officers, I cannot un- 
dertake that their pay and rate of pro- 
motion shall be identical. There never 
has been any difficulty in obtaining a 
sufficient number of medical officers for 
the Guards. 


INDIA (FINANCE)—LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCIL OF INDIA. 


GreneRAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Secretary of State for India, If 
he will communicate to Parliament the 
proceedings of the Legislative Council of 
India of the 2nd March 1880, so far as 
the Addresses of the several Members 
refer to the General and Military Ex- 
penditure, with the Statements relating 
thereto; and Copy of the Instructions 
from the India Office ordering charges 
for Frontier Railways to be charged 
under Army ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, he had privately informed 
the hon. and gallant Member the pre- 
vious day that the proceedings of the 
Legislative Council would be laid on the 
Table if moved for. There would be no 
objection to taking the same course with 
regard to the other Papers asked for. 


FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS 
(IRELAND). 


Mr. BLAKE asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether, 
taking into account the necessity for 
having the proposed fishery piers and 
harbours on the coast of Ireland reported 





making the statement this year had 


on with as little delay as possible, the 
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Treasury will augment the present very 
inadequate engineering staff of the Board 
of Public Works ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH, 
in reply, said, the Government were 
fully alive to the necessity of having the 
works carried out as soon as possible, 
and would provide, as far as lay in their 
power, for their early commencement. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS—LANDLORD AND 
TENANT (IRELAND) ACT AMEND. 
MENT BILL. 


Mr. PARNELL asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether he will afford 
the House an opportunity of considering 
and expressing an opinion upon the 
Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act 
Amendment Bill by giving a day for 
the Motion for its Second Reading ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I suppose 
the meaning of this Question, which is 
rather vague in its phraseology, is, 
whether it is in our power to say that 
part of that portion of the time of the 
House appropriated to Government 
Business should be put aside in order 
to allow time for the consideration of 
the second reading of this Bill. I am 
sorry to say that there is such an extreme 
pressure on the Business of the Govern- 
ment at the present period of the Session, 
that it is wholly impossible for me to en- 
tertain the idea of parting with the time 
which we desire to turn to the best ac- 
count. I hope that the hon. Member, 
considering that half of the time of the 
House is at the command of individual 
Members, will be able to do as others 
have done, and find an opportunity of 
discussing his Bill in the time at the 
disposal of private Members. At the 
same time I must say that I can only 
hope so; but I think it is very desirable 
it should be so, and I shall use every 
means in my power to bring the measure 
before the House. I think it is a sub- 
ject which it is very desirable the House 
should have an opportunity of discussing. 
I cannot say what may be the state of 
the Government Business later on in the 
Session, nor can I venture to give any 
pledge with reference to any period which 
will be some time hence ; but I shall ex- 
press a desire that if it becomes impos- 
sible through other means, and in default 
of any opportunity to get a day for the 
discussion of this Bill, we should be 
happy totry and do so. I may say that 


Mr. Blake 
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the present state of Business does not 
allow me to hold out any hope of being 
able to give a day to the Bill. 


PARLIAMENT—MEMBERS’ SEATS IN 
THIS HOUSE. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: I wish 
to ask you, Mr. Speaker, to give in- 
structions to the House as to a matter of 
great importance in reference to the 
keeping of seats. I beg you to give us 
instructions as to whether the putting of 
a hat on a seat, in order to keep it, does 
not mean a real working hat and nota 
colourable imitation, a system which 
allows a Member to deposit one hat and 
go about his business in another. | 
wish also to ask whether it is not against 
the Rule of the House for a Member to 
endeavour to keep his seat by putting 
therein pieces of paper or card instead 
of his hat ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The usual practice 
of the House has been that a Member 
may retain a seat for the night by 
placing his hat upon the seat before 
prayers. That practice has prevailed 
for a considerable number of years, and 
the idea has always been that when so 
acting the Member is in immediate at- 
tendance upon the House or on a Com- 
mittee. With regard to the retaining of 
seats with papers or gloves, that has 
never been allowed. No Member can 
retain a seat for the night by placing his 
card or gloves upon it before prayers. 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. CALLAN : I beg to give Notice 
that on Monday next I will ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland whether it 
is a fact that the magistrates of the 
borough of Belfast invariably inflict a 
penalty of 40s. and costs on any person 
brought before them on a charge of using 
insulting language towards the Pope or 
other minister of religion; and, if so, 
whether his attention has been called to 
the language reported in the Northern 
Whig and Ulster Examiner to have been 
used by the Rev. Isaac Nelson 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: Sir, I rise to 
Order. IfI have caught correctly the in- 
tention of the Question, it is invading the 
sacred precincts of the temple of religion, 
and asking that the language of a min- 
ister of religion—a Protestant minister 
of religion—in the pulpit, which I take, 
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Sir, to be outside the cognizance of this | last Report presented, which came down 
House, should be considered by the to the 31st December, 1878. Turning 


Attorney General for Ireland. 

Mr. SPEAKER not rising, 

Mr. CALLAN continued his Question 
in the following words:—To have been 
used by the Rev. Isaac Nelson—now a 
Member of this House—on Saturday 
last from the pulpit of his church, in the 
precincts of the said borough of Belfast, 
to the effect that ‘‘the greatest curse 
Europe has had for centuries was the 
man that called himself the successor of 
St. Peter;’’ and ‘‘ these men’’—+#.¢., the 
Roman Catholic clergy—“ are trading 
on the ignorance of the ignorant, and 
lording it in the name of religion over 
the consciences of men;’’ and whether, 
under the circumstances, the Attorney 
General will not consider it advisable 
that the Irish Executive should direct 
a prosecution against the Rev. Isaac 
Nelson for the use of such language, as 
calculated to provoke a breach of the 
peace within the said borough ? 

Mr. BIGGAR: Sir, I beg to give 
Notice that on Monday next 1 will ask 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland whether or 
not the gentleman who is alleged to 
have used these expressions has not since 
completely denied having used them ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I beg to give 
Notice that on Monday I shall also ask 
whether a fine is not also inflicted on 
anybody who may insult King William 
the Third in the same manner ? 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_—o 00 — 
SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.’ 


ORDNANCE SURVEY.—RESOLUTION. 


Sir HENRY JACKSON rose to call 
attention to the present position of the 
Ordnance Survey of Great Britain, and 
to the desirability, in view of affording 
increased facilities for the transfer of 
land, of the immediate completion of 
that Survey. Now, the Survey had not 
yet been finished, and if it were worth 
finishing at all, it was desirable, he 
contended, that it should be completed 
as soon as possible, according to the 


| 





to that Report, he found that it was the 
opinion of practical surveyors that the 
Survey, on what was termed the 25-inch 
scale, was adequate for all practical pur- 
poses; and there could be no doubt that 
they were a great convenience to the 
landowners of those counties for which 
they had been published, and that, alto- 
gether, 31,380 square miles, out of a 
total area of 50,000 miles in England 
and Wales, had been mapped on that 
scale. But his object in calling atten- 
tion to the subject was far wider. ‘ The 
Government had held out to the coun- 
try the expectation that they would be 
able to deal with the Land Question in 
all its branches; and he knew that his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Bright), whom he saw 
below him, was anxious to give facilities 
for the acquisition of small properties. 
Now, the real difficulty in the way of 
the operation of all the Land Transfer 
Bills—such as those of Lord Cairns— 
which had been proposed was the ques- 
tion of the identity of the land with 
which it was intended to deal ; whereas, 
if an authoritative map, containing a 
description of the land, could be con- 
sulted, the difficulty would, to a great 
extent, be removed, and half the battle 
would be won. Every other nation in 
Europe had a cadastral map; and if we 
possessed a cadastral map upon the 
scale indicated, which should be acces- 
sible, at a small cost, to anyone who 
chose to go to an authorized office to 
look at a plot of land offered for sale, 
all those visits which were now paid to 
the property, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining its metes and bounds, would be 
dispensed with, and the transference of 
the plot of land be made as simple as 
the transfer of a ship. This Ordnance 
Survey had been going on for over 20 
years, and it was calculated that jit 
would go on for 20 years longer, at a 
cost of something like £100,000 a-year. 
Now, would it not be better, he would 
ask, to grant a lump sum once for all, 
and have the work done quickly ? There 
was no doubt it could be completed in 
three or four years at the most, if the 
Government only chose to supply the 
necessary means. It would be not only 
a great advantage to landowners, but 
would effect a real and substantial im- 
provement in the system of land transfer, 
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and with little trouble might be: made 
to show by whom the land was owned. 
He begged to move— 

“That it is expedient that provision be made 


for the immediate completion of the Ordnance 
Survey of England and Wales.” 


Mr. ROBERTSON seconded the Mo- 
tion. His opinion, founded on practical 
knowledge, was that the work might be 
completed in four years, or in five at 
most. He believed, too, that the work 
would really cost less if done quickly 
than if dawdled over, while its advan- 
tages,.which every purchaser of land in 
a county where the Survey had been 
completed could appreciate, would be 
experienced immediately. He suggested 
that in the mining districts of North 
Wales the scale of the Ordnance Survey 
maps should be so adjusted as to admit 
of ready comparison with that of the 
plans of the seams of coal and iron. 


Ordnance Survey.— 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That ” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it is expedient that provision be made for 
the immediate completion of the Ordnance 
Survey of England and Wales,’’—(Sir Henry 
Jackson,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Coronet BARNE said, he represented 
one of the counties which had been for 
the last two years undergoing the pro- 
cess of being surveyed. In the spring 
of 1878 the Ordnance Survey sent their 
men down to the county in question and 
put up a large number of poles with 
flags on them; but nothing had been 
done since, and now most of the flags 
had been blown off the poles. If they 
were to wait another 24 years before 
this Survey was completed the process 
of surveying would have to be begun 
again—so many new roads were being 
constantly made, new fences planted, 
new railroads constructed, and new 
buildings erected ; so that by that time 
the surface of the earth would be con- 
siderably changed. He hoped the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would see his 
way to completing the Ordnance Survey 
in the courseof the next fouror five years. 

Mr. ROWLEY HILL pointed out 
that there would be a continual return 
for this outlay, which, therefore, ought 


Sir Henry Jackson 
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not to be regarded as money thrown 
away. In some cases, non-commissioned 
officers engaged on the Survey had been 
taken away for all sorts of other Govern- 
ment purposes. The staff being thus 
reduced, it was, of course, impossible to 
go on with the Survey at a proper rate 
of progress. It was very important to 
have the boundaries of parishes properly 
defined, as in his own county difficulties 
had arisen by reason of there being no 
authoritative map which could be ap- 
pealed to in case of dispute. He hoped 
the example of their friends in Scotland 
would be followed, and that this im- 
portant improvement would be carried 
out without delay. 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that for a long time this question had 
been annually pressed on the attention 
of different Governments during the 
discussion of the Estimates. Last year 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Rutland (Mr. Gerard Noel) said 17 years 
must elapse before the Survey could be 
completed. Why could they not vote 
£300,000 a-year for this work, and 
complete it during the next six years? 
It was a home concern, and one essen- 
tial to the well-being of the people— 
especially at a time when so much 
was said about affording facilities 
for the sale of land. He had known 
many small proprietors who had had to 
pay considerable sums to valuers for 
making plans of their property; whereas, 
if the Ordnance map had been com- 
pleted, the land might have been much 
more cheaply identified and transferred. 
No one could go through any district 
without seeing that vast changes were 
being effected on the surface of the land; 
and it was desirable, on that account, 
that there should be no further delay in 
the completion of the Survey. He 
trusted his right hon. Friend the First 
Commissioner of Works, who had on 
different occasions displayed so much 
energy, would turn his serious attention 
to this important subject. 

Mr. PUGH said, that in the county 
he represented the want of this Survey 
was severely felt. In those counties 
which had been surveyed there was less 
litigation in regard to boundaries than 
was the case elsewhere. He could say, 
from his own experience, that there was 
a general desire forthe Survey. Assess- 
ment committees were sometimes unable 
to determine within 100 acres or so how 


Resolution. 
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much land a farmer held; and there 
were cases in which the boundaries of 
parishes were not accurately known. 
He would not discuss the relation of the 
Survey to the transfer of land; but it 
would probably do more to facilitate that 
transfer than many Bills that might be 
brought before the House. This was one 
of the few questions on which there 
seemed to be no idea of grudging the 
cost; and, considering the numerous 
useful purposes which would be served 
by a completed Survey, he earnestly 
trusted that it would be proceeded with 
without further delay. 

Mr. PAGET said, that no one who 
took an interest in the question of land 
reform could doubt the importance of a 
satisfactory Survey, without which the 
transfer of land could not possibly be 
facilitated. Having from time to time 
put Questions as to the progress of the 
Survey, he had come to the conclusion 
that the scheme had hitherto been 
hampered for want of ways and means ; 
and he hoped that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Olackmannan 
(Mr. Adam) would make a raid upon 
the Treasury in search of sufficient 
funds. It had always been said that it 
was difficult to obtain a sufficient staff 
of surveyors; but he believed that, if 
adequate funds were forthcoming, that 
difficulty would be surmounted—espe- 
cially as it was always easy enough to 
engage surveyors for the most extensive 
railway undertakings. He might ask 
what efforts had been made to procure 
a sufficient staff for the Survey? Had 
any advertisement ever been issued ask- 
ing for competent surveyors? It was 
the duty of the Government to show by 
their actions that they were doing all that 
they could to obtain efficient persons. 
He had no doubt that the Chief Com- 
missioner of Works would recognize the 
want as one that ought, if possible, to be 
supplied. 

Mr. ADAM said, it was very agree- 
able to find the House for once abso- 
lutely unanimous. He could assure 
hon. Members that the Government 
willingly recognized the importance of 
the Survey, and wished, if they could, to 
accelerate its progress. The hon. and 


Ordnance Survey.— 


learned Member for Coventry (Sir Henry 
Jackson) had spoken of the rate at which 
the Survey had gone on. He might 
mention that this year the number of 
square miles already surveyed amounted 
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to 32,915, the area surveyed during the 
year 1879 being 1,577 square miles. It 
was to be remembered that the surveyors 
had a great deal of other work to do 
besides the actual survey, and that their 
services in connection with many of the 
Public Offices prevented the employment 
of the whole staff on the Ordnance Sur- 
vey. The hon. and learned Member for 
Coventry had always been an enthusiast 
on the question, and had done good ser- 
vice on the Committee that had been 
presided over by the present Judge 
Advocate General (Mr. Osborne Morgan) 
by putting questions to the Lord Chan- 
cellor and other witnesses of which the 
effect had been to elicit the great impor- 
tance, from a legal point of view, of an 
adequate survey. He himself would 
not discuss the matter from that point 
of view, but would speak of it only as 
far as it affected his own Department. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman was 
led too far when he was led to 
believe that the mere money question 
would have the effect of hastening the 
Survey. The Government wished to see 
the Survey completed as quickly as pos- 
sible; but it was not merely a question 
of money. They agreed with the words 
of the Resolution, and wished they could 
adopt it; but, considering the difficulty 
of finding skilled labour, could not 
accept it in its entirety. It would be for 
the convenience of the House that he 
should state the present position of the 
Survey and the means of accelerating 
its progress. Hon. Members were 
aware that the Survey of England had 
originally been begun on a one-inch 
scale, and many of the Southern counties 
had been surveyed on that principle; 
afterwards a six-inch scale had been 
adopted; and, finally for the counties, sur- 
veyed at first on the small scale, a scale 
of 25 inches had been employed. On that 
latter scale the Midland districts and the 
South Eastern counties had been sur- 
veyed, together with Devonshire, Buck- 
inghamshire, and some others of the 
Southern counties. Norfolk and Suffolk 
were now being surveyed ; and the map 
of the latter county, being prepared at 
the instance of the War Office, would 
not be long delayed. He was sorry to 
say that, according to the present rate 
of progress, the Survey of the whole of 
England could not be completed before 
the year 1898. [Oh!”] He re- 
peated—at the present rate of progress. 
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The extent of country surveyed in 
each year was about 950,000 acres; 
and as there were ten divisions under the 
Survey Department, the average rate 
of working in each was about 100,000 
acres a-year. At that rate, as he had 
said, he was afraid that the Survey 
could not be completed before 1898; 
but he trusted that some measures might 
be taken to increase the rapidity of the 
operation. The great difficulty was in 
getting skilled labour for the Survey; 
therefore, he could not hold out any 
great hope of its expansion. It was 
sometimes said that there was nothing 
that money could not do. Even if he 
were granted £500,000 to make a sudden 
expansion of the Survey, it would hardly 
be possible for him to doit. The pre- 
sent annual grant for the Ordnance 
Survey was £133,500, and the annual 
amount available—after deducting cer- 
tain special expenses—for the direction 
of the work was £113,000. The dif- 
ferent directors of the Survey had suc- 
cessively given their opinion that even 
with additional grants the absence of a 
sufficient amount of skilled and special 
labour would always impede the work, 
and that they did not see their way to 
obtain such special and skilled labour. 
Years would have to elapse before civil 
servants could be trained to the work. 
This opinion, which had been endorsed 
by the present head of the Department, 
whom he had consulted on the matter, 
was expressed by the late General 
Cameron in the following terms :— 

“T do not think it would be possible to com- 
plete the Survey of the whole of England and 
Wales in nine years. 

‘* There would be great difficulty in obtaining 
the additional number of Sappers which would 
be required, for we cannot get a sufficient num- 
ber of eligible men for the Survey at present, 
owing to which the strength of the Survey 
Companies has been for many years below the 
Establishment—and, supposing even the num- 
ber of men to be forthcoming, years must elapse 
before they could attain to the Survey experience 
and efficiency of the present force. The num- 
ber of civil assistants could, no doubt, be in- 
creased more readily ; but, as in the case of the 
Sappers, the new employés would have to be 
trained, as no sensible numbers of trained 
men can ever be obtained from outside, and 
the process of training requires considerable 
time, especially in some of the branches of the 
Survey—the engraving, for instance. 

“T do not think, therefore, that even if the 
annual votes for the Survey were increased 
considerably, the period of completion could be 
accelerated more than three or four years. It 
would entail considerable additional expense to 
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attempt any further saving of time beyond this, 
and might lead to very unsatisfactory results. 
(Signed) ‘¢ J. Cameron, Lt. General. 
“19th May, 1878.” 


Resolution. 


An examination of all the circumstances 
appeared to him to make it very difficult 
to give any promise that the Survey 
could be advanced as rapidly as his 
hon. and learned Friend (Sir Henry 
Jackson) wished. The Government was 
most anxious to advance the Survey, 
and he should report the matter to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with the 
view of getting an increased grant to 
do as much as could be done. Even if 
that additional grant were given, he was 
still afraid they must not expect the 
Survey finished in the rapid way that 
many hon. Gentlemen seemed to expect. 
The matter would have the close atten- 
tion of the Government, and no effort 
would be wanting to try to bring the 
Survey to a completion. 

Lorp ELCHO said, the House was 
greatly indebted to the hon. and learned 
Member for Coventry (Sir Henry Jack- 
son) for bringing this subject under the 
consideration of the House, and also for 
the favourable response it had met with. 
What his hon. and learned Friend urged 
was that this Survey, which wasoneof the 
greatest benefits that civilized Govern- 
ments could confer on civilized nations, 
should be proceeded with asrapidly as pos- 
sible. Whenthecadastral Survey of Eng- 
land wascommenced, we had been theonly 
civilized country in Europe that had not 
one before that. His hon. and learned 
Friend had got the usual stereotyped 
answer—the answer which, perhaps, our 
Representative who had gone as Special 
Ambassador to Constantinople would 
receive from the Turk—‘‘ Von possumus”’ 
—and his right hon. Friend had rather 
chosen to put his ‘‘ Von possumus’’ on 
the score of want of skilled labour than 
of liberality. The right hon. Gentleman 
had rather horrified the Housé when he 
told them that, at the present rate, the 
Survey would not be completed till 18 
years hence. In the first place, he had 
told them that all the money in the world 
could not hasten the operations; but 
later on, and warming with his subject, 
he had said that, at any rate, he could 
somehow or other, even without spending 
money, reduce it by three or four or even 
six years. He did not think the right 
hon. Gentleman would seriously dispute 
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that if the grant were increased to half 
as much again, in due course of time— 
although, perhaps, not next year or the 
next—the work would be soon com- 
pleted. The answer given by the right 
hon. Gentleman amounted simply to this 
—that the Government admitted the 
importance of the question, but were 
not inclined to increase the Civil Service 
Estimates by adding largely to the Vote. 
One hon. Member (Mr. Rowley Hill) 
had referred to Scotland, and said that 
England should press this question on 
the Government in the same way as 
Scotland had done, whereby they had 
secured a complete Survey before Eng- 
land. He wished, as a Scotchman, to 
explain the real history of the matter to 
the hon. Member, in order to show him 
what a long-suffering and patient race 
the Scotch were, and what injustice they 
had put up with. The whole of England, 
with the exception of the six Northern 
counties, was surveyed before a sapper 
had done anything in Scotland. This 
led to a Commission being appointed in 
1851 to consider the subject of a Scotch 
Survey, and at that time they were dis- 
posed to be content if they could get 
only a one-inch map, as the whole 
country up to that period was quite 
unsurveyed. It was deemed advisable 
to have a six-inch map also; but the 
Commission condemned the six-inch 
map, and then the question had to be 
re-considered when his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Gladstone) was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. His right hon. Friend was 
then a Liberal-Conservative, and so was 
he. They were both in Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government. He, happily in his stu- 
pidity, had remained pretty much what 
he was, not having been able with his 
limited vision to see those lights which 
constantly broke on the vision of his 
right hon. Friend. However, at that 
time his right hon. Friend, as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, referred the matter 
to him, and in considering what should 
be done, the best advice was called in 
by the Treasury, and they came to the 
conclusion that a great error had been 
committed originally in not having had 
a proper cadastral Survey at the time of 
the Tithe Commutation Acts. The most 
important question was that of the scale 
on which the maps were to be, whether 
it should be one of 26 inches or of 25 
inches to the mile. He fully agreed 


with the hon, and learned Member for 
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Coventry that the question was one of 
great importance in connection with the 
transfer of land, and he hoped that the 
House would press the subject on the 
Government’s attention. 

Mr. W. FOWLER was much dis- 
appointed at the answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Commissioner 
of Works, in which he thought there . 
was ‘“‘as much won’t as can’t.” The 
right hon. Gentleman had said there was 
great difficulty in getting skilled labour. 
But if more money were forthcoming, 
who could doubt that the labour would 
be forthcoming ? They were led to hope 
that next year a good system of transfer 
of land would be introduced, and yet the 
House was told that the Survey would 
not be completed till 1898. The present 
system of land transfer was disgraceful 
to the country; and he had read in a 
book of Mr. Caird’s that the legal ex- 
penses attending the transfer of land 
were equal to a charge of several years’ 
purchase on the land of England. An 
essential preliminary to a good system of 
land transfer was that there should be a 
proper map; and if they had only the 
courage to start on right principles, and 
had some person recorded as the free- 
holder of every acre of land in the 
country, there could be no difficulty. 
What was wanted was more courage, 80 
that difficulties might be overcome, not 
avoided by doing nothing and saying 
that nothing could be done. He was 
astonished to hear about 1898. One 
could hardly believe one was living in 
the 19th century, when one heard, after 
working at this Survey for 25 years, they 
were to wait 18 years more for its com- 
pletion. The fact was that the work 
ought to be done at a blow, even if 
that were not possible in some very 
short space of time ; and the House would 
gladly vote the money instead of wast- 
ing time and money in the way things 
were beingdone. He trusted that more 
attention would be given to the matter 
than had been the case in the time past, 
for in 1869 almost precisely the same 
statement had been made by Mr. Ayrton 
as was now made by the First Commis- 
sioner of Works. He thought the thanks 
of the House were due to the hon. and 
learned Member for Coventry for bring- 
ing the subject before the House. 

Mr. BYRNE said, he had not in- 
tended to make any observations on the 
subject; but the statement made by the 
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Tight hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner was so extraordinary, that he 
felt bound to say that he thought the 
figures given to the right hon. Gentle- 
man must have been furnished to him 
by a gentleman who was thoroughly 
incompetent. In the present age, when 
it was considered that they had a high 
class of talent—in fact, he might almost 
say that they had too much talent—he ven- 
tured to disagree with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman when he said that it was impossi- 
ble to get gentlemen who were competent 
to discharge the duties of completely sur- 
veying England. Most hon. Gentlemen 
would be aware that when a Water Bill 
or a Gas Bill or a Railway Bill, or any 
Bill involving large interests, was com- 
ing before the Committee, there was any 
quantity of talent to be obtained both 
for and against the promoters. The 
sappers and miners had produced a 
large number of clever and able men, 
and many of these men were now in 
private employment, and their services 
could be obtained. There was another 
institution which produced a great num- 
ber of able men, and that was the 
Valuation Staff in Ireland, presided 
over by Sir Richard Griffith, many of 
them as good men as England had ever 
seen. He thought there would be no 
difficulty among those men in obtaining 
a sufficient amount of talent to survey 
every county in England. With regard 
either to buildings or men, there were 
plenty of either to be had if they were 
required. He believed that the House 
was ready, and even anxious, to provide 
the means for completing so important 
a work as that under discussion. If 
they advertised in any county in Ireland 
for a county surveyor, and the appoint- 
ment was open to competition, he ven- 
tured to say that for a situation worth 
only from £100 to £400 or £500 a-year 
there would be hundreds of applicants, 
and that was sufficient to contradict 
what the right hon. Gentleman had said 
about the difficulty of obtaining skilled 
men. There was another fact which 
would make them not satisfied with the 
prospect of the Survey not being com- 
pleted before 1898. It was that most 
hon. Gentlemen in the House, and most 
gentlemen who took an interest in the 
legislation of the country, agreed that 
they must have some new land laws and 
some legislation on the subject, and the 
beginning of the end of the evil in 
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regard to conveyance of land was a 
good map. He ventured to say that if 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Department was willing to have 
the work done, and the House was will- 
ing to grant the money, plenty of good 
men could be found to do the work. 

Mr. D. DAVIES said, that the people 
of Wales had paid a large sum towards 
the Survey, and until it was completed 
they would derive no benefit from it. 
The counties which had the most active 
Representatives in that House had been 
the first to benefit by the Survey, be- 
cause they had worried the Govern- 
ment. In Wales they had been back- 
ward in that respect, and consequently 
they were punished. It was absurd to 
say that there was not sufficient men 
for the work at a time when many sur- 
veyors were without employment. He 
prophesied that if surveyors were adver- 
tised for, from 150 to 200 applicants 
would come forward without delay. If 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
give him the requisite sum of money, 
he would undertake to have the Survey 
completed in five years. To talk of 18 
years as being necessary to its comple- 
tion was simply childish. Why, more 
than one-half of them would be dead 
before then. The most expensive part 
of the work was finished, as the thinly- 
populated counties were the only parts 
of the country now requiring attention. 
He hoped the First Minister of the 
Crown would give his attention to this 
matter, and insist on the work being 
pressed forward with adequate prompti- 
tude. 

Sr BALDWYN LEIGHTON sug- 
gested that the sum required should be 
raised by the issue of Terminable An- 
nuities and the amount spread over the 
period of 20 years, which it was said 
the work would take at its present 
rate of progress; £100,000 a-year 
would balance in that time the sum of 
£2,000,000. That would get rid of the 
money difficulty ; and, no doubt, skilled 
civilians might be obtained if the money 
were forthcoming, so that the work 
could be speedily got through. He 
hoped the Government would give the 
House reason to expect that something 
would be done next year. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, it was with some 
regret that he had heard the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Adam) explain to the 
House that the resources of Great 
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Britain were incapable of supplying 
sufficient strength for completizg the 
Survey of the parts of England yet 
unsurveyed in less than 18 years. 
It was a disgrace to the country that 
such a statement should have to be pro- 
mulgated. It had already been going 
on for the last 40 years. The right hon. 
Gentleman said there were difficulties 
in the way; but that was always the 
ery raised by the Departments when any 
proposal was made to change the sys- 
tem which had hitherto prevailed. 
Apart from the necessity of having the 
Survey promptly completed with the 
view of providing facilities for the trans- 
fer of land, he thought there was some 
reason to complain that, although the 
Survey of Scotland was completed two 
and a-half years ago, it appeared that 
the right hon. Gentleman had no force 
adequate to complete the engraving of 
the maps. The money, therefore, which 
had been expended during many years 
in completing the Survey of Scotland 
was wholly unproductive of any good 
to Scotland, and must remain so till 
those maps were given to the public. 
Ifthe right hon. Gentleman had economy 
in view, he would point out to him that 
he might expect considerable returns 
from sales of the maps, if he would only 
complete them. He thought it was very 
hard that although the Survey of Scot- 
land was completed two and a-half years 
ago, the maps of more than three- 
fourths of the Kingdom were not yet 
published. He thought nothing more 
discreditable than thatcould be conceived. 
If it was said the resources of Great 
Britain were not sufficient to complete 
the Survey and engraving of these maps, 
then the House of Commons had better 
not trust to any Department, but adver- 
tise for the work being done by con- 
tract. If the offer was made to engravers 
throughout the country to engrave the 
maps of all Scotland, it would be done 
at, perhaps, considerably less expense, 
and in a less number of months than 
the right hon. Gentleman wanted years. 
He trusted the ‘‘ Von possumus”’ ground 
of argument adopted by the Government 
would not prevail, otherwise they would 
be disgraced in the eyes of foreigners 
by professing their inability to accom- 
plish a task which only needed energy 
and attention. 

Lorp ELCHO did not wish it to be 
supposed he had said that the 25-inch 
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map had been completed. He believed 
there were five counties not yet ready 
for the engravers. 

Mr. RAMSAY observed, that accord- 
ing to the Report of the Survey presented 
to Parliament, the whole of Scotland 
was completed by the 31st uf September 
1878. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, that 
with regard to the abstract proposition 
there could be no doubt. Anybody who 
knew anything about real property law 
was aware that the difficulty of identi- 
fying land was a great obstacle in the 
way of its cheap and simple transfer, 
and a really good map would in nine 
cases out of ten obviate that difficulty. 
On one occasion within his own expe- 
rience the identification of a farm which 
he disposed of was made by means of 
an Ordnance map, and the entire expense 
was 4s. 1d. He was perfectly prepared 
to agree with those who contended that 
it was of the greatest possible conse- 
quence that the cadastral Survey should 
be pushed on. Without a good map 
they could not have a good system of 
land registration and land transfer ; but 
there were practical difficulties in the 
way of giving effect at once to the pro- 
posal of his hon. and learned Friend 
behind him. The question, after all, 
was one of money, and if the House 
wanted to have the thing done it must 
be prepared to pay for it. For himself, 
he admitted that, in his opinion, it 
would be one of the best investments for 
money which could be found ; but to say 
that it was possible that the Survey could 
be completed in three or four or five 
years was, he thought, going too far. 
He was sure that the House might 
safely leave the matter in the hands of 
the Government, than whom nobody 
could have a greater interest in the com- 
pletion of the Survey. - 

Mr. GREGORY also bore testimony 
as to the value of the Survey, but thought 
there was a disposition to attach too 
much importance to the military as 
distinguished from the civil element, and 
that if more regard was had to the 
latter a good deal of the difficulty would 
disappear. He could confirm all that 
had been said as to the necessity of 
completing the map if the transfer of 

land was to be facilitated. He believed 
if the First Commissioner of Works were 
to consult. the body of Civil Engineers 





on the subject, they would put him in 
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the way of finding a sufficient number 
of competent persons to prosecute the 
Survey. 

Mr. MUNTZ referred to what took 
place in the year of the railway mania, 
when there was no difficulty experienced 
by the promoters of several thousand 
miles of railways in getting a sufficient 
number of surveyors and engravers to 
prepare maps that in their accuracy 
satisfied the Committees of the House. 
In Canada the Government had had the 
whole Dominion accurately mapped out. 
He did not think there would be any 
difficulty in completing the Survey in a 
very short time. If the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would only provide them 
with the money, they could soon get it 
done. It was impossible to overrate its 
importance, and it was not creditable to 
this country that it should be so far be- 
hind others in this respect. In his 
opinion, money expended for that pur- 
pose would be the best outlay they had 
had for a long time. 

Sir WATKIN WILLIAMS WYNN 
said, that in his own experience he knew 
of a Welsh county, the Survey of which 
had been commenced some years ago 
and then suspended, owing to the sur- 
veyors being called off to other service. 
The work had not been since resumed. 

Mr. GLADSTONE pointed out that 
at the present moment he was very 
much in the position of the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—he had not a 
shot in the locker. He did not suppose 
anybody imagined that it would be in 
the power of the Government to deal 
with the subject at the present time by 
a Supplementary Estimate. It was not 
in their power, and they could not un- 
dertake it. They could not organize 
any of the measures which might be 
necessary for the extension of the pre- 
sent machinery and operations in such a 
manner as to enable them to deal with 
it this year. The question must be 
looked at, therefore, rather with refer- 
ence to the future. As to the future, he 
was not able to give the opinion he 
might give if he had great practical ex- 
perience in the matter. Very important 
questions had been raised as to the 
method of extending the staff now em- 
ployed in doing the work and training 
new men for it. It had also been sug- 
gested that the Government might go 
into the open market and endeavour to 
get the assistance of professional civil 
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engineers and those whom they em- 
ployed. Upon these suggestions he 
would not give any opinion at present. 
With regard to the second, he was not 
aware as to what amount of practical 
difficulty might arise in endeavouring 
to combine the highest skill and training 
of a Public Department with those who 
might be called volunteers. It had also 
been argued that an additional staff 
should be trained. But the training of 
apprentices could only go on at a cer- 
tain rate, and there would be danger of 
their finding themselves, when the work 
came to an end, with a larger staff than 
they could profitably employ, and any- 
one who remembered the extreme 
liberality of Parliament towards those 
whose services were dispensed with 
would see that this involved a very 
serious question. The Government 
would not, in their desire to meet the 
wishes of the House, overlook the gravity 
of the considerations they had to deal 
with. On the other hand, having stated 
these difficulties, he frankly made the 
admission, or rather the assertion, that 
the possession of a good cadastral map 
was quite essential to the establishment 
of a sound, easy, and cheap system of 
land transfer, and was a matter of the 
greatest value to any country, and it was 
a subject which commended itself to the 
Government with special urgency, be- 
cause they had undertaken, with a strong 
sense of public obligation, to fulfil that 
undertaking, to examine the questions 
connected with the holding of land, in 
view of improving the conditions under 
which it was held, and the state of those 
who held it, and of benefiting the 
country at large. The House would be 
good enough to bear in mind that it 
was quite a mistake to suppose that 
nothing had been done for the purpose 
of extending the operations of the Sur- 
vey. He had not a minute account of 
the annual Votes given for a series of 
years for the conduct of the Ordnance 
Survey. But the present annual Vote 
was £133,000, and that was a sum 
double what used to be voted at a 
former period. Therefore, the extension 
of these operations was not to be con- 
sidered a matter that was always re- 
stricted by the Government. On the 
contrary, successive Governments had 
always been willing to extend them. 
He thought he had said all that his hon. 
and learned Friend could expect to 
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extract from him; and he should be 
sorry that the declaration he had made, 
though general in its terms, should be 
found hereafter to remain without fruit. 

Srr HENRY JACKSON intimated 
his readiness to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. [‘‘ No, no!” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER desired to say 
that in the event of the Question going to 
a division, while the Government would 
vote for the Previous Question, they did 
not want it to be supposed that doing so 
in any way pledged them for the future. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—PAUPER CHIL- 
DREN IN WORKHOUSES. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. A. MOORE, in rising to draw at- 
tention to the condition of children in 
Irish Workhouses; and to move— 

“That it is expedient that immediate steps 
be taken to remove poor children from the evil 
influences consequent upon association with 
adult paupers, and to provide them with an 
adequate system of industrial training,” 
said, that this wasnotthe first occasion on 
which he had had the honour of bringing 
forward that question in that House. 
Twice before he had laid the case of 
the poor children in Irish workhouses 
before the consideration of the Govern- 
ment and the House, and upon the last 
oceasion that he did so the Government 
had consented to the appointment of a 
Committee to consider what steps it 
would be advisable to take in regard to 
the matter. But it was late in the Ses- 
sion, and it was thought well not to press 
too much the appointment of that foes: 
mittee; and, therefore, the matter had 
rested until the present occasion. The 
first point to which he wished to direct 
the attention of the House was that in 
regard to the condition of children in 
Irish workhouses there was very great 
disparity in the arrangement existing in 
Ireland and in England. He had no 
desire altogether to praise the work- 
house system in England; but he must 
admit that some very material progress 
had been made in advancing the condi- 
tion of children in English workhouses, 
and he thought it would be found to 
consist mainly in two points, and first 


in the fact that the children had been | 


separated from the adult paupers, and 
in many of the English Unions had been 
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removed to districts far from the work- 
house. That wasa plan which had been 
adopted in the Metropolis, in Birming- 
ham, andin Manchester, and othersof the 
principal towns in England were follow- 
ing in the same direction. The other 
point of progress was that an attempt 
had been made to apply a system of in- 
dustrial training in order to give the 
children a chance in the world on leav- 
ing; but he feared from all he knew 
that the children in Ireland had not got 
that chance. Now, there was in the 
Irish workhouses an almost entire ab- 
sence of any attempt whatever to supply 
the children with industrial training, 
and that was proved to be the case from 
evidence not given upon mere hearsay, 
but which came from responsible officials 
and clerks of Unions, in their evidence 
given some two years ago before a Com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the 
state of the workhouses. The Poor 
Law Inquiry Commission sat some two 
years ago under the presidency of Major 
Trench, and the system of industrial 
training in workhouses was fully gone 
into. Among other queries addressed to 
the clerks of Poor Law Unions was— 
‘‘What system of industrial training 
have you in the workhouse?” To this 
question the answer was repeatedly— 
‘‘None whatever.” The clerk to the 
Killarney Union said that a boy was 
employed in tailoring, another shoe- 
making, and a dozen or so were occa- 
sionally employed in the workhouse 
garden; but it was usually found that 
no employment was given, with the ex- 
ception of the occasional weeding of the 
garden, sometimes pompously translated 
‘ the pursuit of agriculture.”” The result 
of the absence of industrial training was, 
he was sorry to say, that the children 
were brought up in idleness and_ignor- 
ance. This was a strong assertion, but 
it was true; for how could the children 
fill up their time when they were left 
for many hours entirely without super- 
vision? They were thrown on theirown 
resources, and then they corrupted one 
; another, the more innocent being cor- 
rupted by those more skilled in life. 
This was particularly the case owing to 
the entire want of supervision. A 
Roman Catholic priest, writing to a 
gentleman who was much interested in 
this question, said a considerable num- 
ber of workhouse children were illegiti- 
imate, and it was not rare for the 
| children of one mother to have four or 
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five different fathers. The women took 
refuge with their children in the work- 
houses in the winter, and in the warm 
weather they went out to work or beg, 
and the children became quite familiar 
with their mothers’ habits of life, and 
were utterly demoralized. A number of 
such families came together in the work- 
house in the winter, and it was no use 
to expect that the efforts of teachers and 
chaplains could undo the work that had 
been done. In some Unions, again, the 
children were locked into a ward for 
i2 hours to sleep without anyone to 
look after them. But worse than this 
was the fact that, owing to the want of 
classification, the children were con- 
tinually associated with the adult pau- 
pers, who, in many cases, had brought 
themselves to the workhouse by abso- 
lute recklessness, if not by vice. The 
children, unfortunately, in some work- 
houses occupied the same day rooms 
with the adult paupers; and, further, 
for the sake of miserable and paltry 
economy, some of the worst characters 
were employed to nurse the aged and 
young women. Then in Ireland the 
system was that any girls remaining 
in the house after they were 15 years of 
age were permitted to go from the 
children’s quarters to the common day 
room, and associate with persons of the 
lowest class—with harlots and thieves ; 
and their education in vice, if there was 
anything wanting, was very soon com- 
pear The result could be nothing 
ut a harvest of crime, and the perpetua- 
tion of a race of paupers to become a 
burden on the ratepayers of the country. 
The Local Government Board gave no 
facts or figures, so that the results could 
not be positively followed; whereas, in 
England, an accurate list was kept of 
all children who passed through refor- 
matories and industrial schools, and 
the children were followed, so that, 
speaking last year on the subject, the 
late Secretary of State for the Home 
Department was able to tell the public 
of England that from 1856 to 1878, by 
the action of such schools on the juvenile 
population of the country, juvenile 
crime had been decreased 50 per cent. 
But the reports of clerks in Unions told 
what, in the judgment of those expe- 
rienced officials, were the results of the 
present system. One said that only in 
a few cases he knew children so reared 
to turn out well. Another said that the 


children grew up lazy, and preferred 
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living in idleness to working. Another 
said that, speaking from an experience 
of 27 years, he thought workhouses werg 
the worst possible places to bring up 
children in. Colonel Chichester, whose 
name was well known to persons in- 
terested in the subject, had taken great 
pains to obtain the opinion of chaplains 
of workhouses—Presbyterian, Protes- 
tant, and Roman Catholic—and their 
statements were published with the 
authority of their names. One described 
the national workhouses as_cesspools; 
another said that the boys turned out 
idle and came back to the house, while 
the girls made shipwreck early. A Ro- 
man Catholic chaplain described the 
present system as depraving and perni- 
cious, and a Protestant chaplain said it 
was almost certain ruin to female virtue, 
and that all feelings of delicacy were 
forgotten. It might be said that these 
opinions were out of date ; but they had 
been confirmed within the last few weeks 
by the master of the Limerick Work- 
house, where the Guardians were up and 
doing. That official had recently stated 
that of 500 girls who had passed 
through the female schovl in the last 
12 or 15 years, 50 fell from virtue, 12 
were prostitutes, 7 had been convicted 
of various workhouse offences, and 43 
became habitual inmates of the work- 
house. Only one voice was raised to 
defend the system, and that was the 
voice of Government officials, the In- 
spectors; but even among those gentle- 
men there was one, Captain Hamilton, 
whose name was universally respected 
in the South of Ireland, who had stated 
that the whole workhouse system of Ire- 
land must be remodelled, and had re- 
commended that children of a certain 
age should be trained in Union indus- 
trial schools, the influence of which he 
thought was next to that of a good home 
and domestic life. Although he (Mz 
Moore) believed that to be the general 
feeling throughout the country, he would 
not make a very large proposition at 
present, but would put a small practical 
issue to the House. He knew so impor: 
tant a question could not be attempted 
to be discussed in this short Session ; but 
he would take upon himself the oppo? 
tunity of indicating one or two plans by 
which he thought reform could be carried 
out. He wished to divide the children 
in workhouses into two classes—those 
who sought a temporary shelter there 
owing to poverty or sickness, and whose 
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parents were still alive, and might 
afterwards maintain them; and those 
who were orphans and deserted children. 
He would not attempt to suggest any 
plan for dealing with the former, know- 
ing the difficulty of the matter; but in 
the case of the orphans and deserted, 
there was a positive necessity for dealing 
with them, for they must not be allowed 
to be thrown upon the tender mercies 
of workhouse officials. In this time of 
distress he was not prepared to suggest 
anything which would throw any heavy 
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children, would be imperfect, and any 
expense which should be incurred in 
carrying it out could only result in 
failure. They had tried in Ireland, to 
some extent, the boarding-out system, 
and so far as it had gone it had been a 
success, and had been found to work 
fairly well. That was the experience of 
most Boards of Guardians, and he should 
be glad to see the system extended be- 
yond its present limits. Indeed, in an 





extension of that system, rather than in 


| the direction suggested by the hon. 





extra burden upon the ratepayers; and, | Gentleman, would be found to lie the 
therefore, he would put a modest pro- | solution of the question. For instance, 
posal before the Chief Secretary, whose | he thought that a widow or widower, in 
appointment had given so much satis- | poor circumstances, with several chil- 
faction in Ireland, as the best thing he | dren, might be allowed to send them to 
could do, to give Boards of Guardians | be boarded out. The English had had a 
ower to send orphans and deserted | great experience of the relative merits 
children to industrial schools, contribut- | of the two systems ; and, as far as the 
ing for their maintenance the same | Reports of the Local Government Board 
amount as they cost in the workhouse. | went, the boarding-out system seemed 
Such a proposal had been carried into|to be preferable. He should regard 
effect in New York, France, and other | with considerable anxiety the introduc- 
places, with great success; and he would, | tion of the experiment into district in- 
therefore, conclude by earnestly com- | dustrial schools in Ireland, because of 
mending his proposition to the considera- | the expense which it would throw upon 
tion of the Government and the country. |the ratepayers, who, at the present 
Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, he | time, could not afford to pay any addi- 
was afraid that if the proposal of the | tional taxation. He thought, in conclu- 
hon. Member for Clonmel (Mr. A. Moore) | sion, that the matter was one that might 
were adopted a very heavy increase of | very fairly be inquired into by a Com- 
taxation would have to be borne by the | mittee representing the different shades 
Irish ratepayers, inasmuch as the Guar- | of Irish public opinion. If such a Com- 
dians would have to pay a much larger | mittee were granted, the greatest ad- 
sum for the support of the children in| vance would have been made in’ the 
the industrial schools than was neces- | solution of the question. 
sary for their maintenance in the work-| Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
house. He did not see either what ad-| hon. Member who had brought the 
vantage there would be in training up| Motion forward (Mr. A. Moore) had 
children as artizans, when that class of; made an interesting speech, and called 
labour was sufficiently abundant. The! their attention to the condition of the 
children were mostly the children of; children, which certainly demanded it. 
agricultural labourers, and would, in| He (Mr. W. E. Forster) hoped that he 
the ordinary course of things, be la-| should not be blamed if he said that he 
bourers themselves. He thought the! did not feel that he was then in a posi- 
contaminating influence of adult paupers | tion to give a very clear opinion as to 
on the children, if its removal was all the merits of his hon. Friend’s proposal, 
that was required, might be easily met, | or as to the question generally, as he 
without sending them to industrial | required some farther time to study the 
schools, by keeping the children from | circumstances of the case. In the first 
the adults in the workhouses themselves; , place, he should have to find out more 
but he would point out that in the very | completely than he could ascertain from 
best classes of schools, as everybody | the present discussion what was the exact 
knew, there was a grave moral danger | position of the children, how many of 
which resulted from the mere accumula- | them were fluctuating, and how many 
tion of children. The hon. Gentleman’s! were the children of paupers in work- 
Classification was imperfect, and any at- | houses. They were two very distinct 
tempt to deal with the question, having! classes. Then the hon. Member madea 
regard only to orphan and deserted; proposal withregard toindustrial schools: 
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He felt that he could hardly say whether 
these children should be sent to these 
schools till he knew more about them, 
and what sort of schools precisely they 
were. It was quite true that the Poor 
Law Inspectors, in their Reports for last 
year, admitted that there was necessity 
for some improvement, and that it should 
be, to some extent, in the direction 
suggested by his hon. Friend. The Re- 
port of the Commission alluded to by 
his hon. Friend also certainly contem- 
plated special schools in large cities, and 
the better administration of schools in 
rural Unions. He feared, however, that 
the Commissioners were too sanguine, 
considering how very difficult it had 
been found in England to give pauper 
children a really beneficial education. 
The antecedents of the pauper class were 
usually so disadvantageous to the child, 
that mere instruction in a good school 
did not counteract or efface their in- 
fluence, though that fact only made every 
possible exertion on their behalf still 
more imperative. He should make it 
his business, when he went to Ireland, 
tofind out why the Report had not been 
actel on more extensively. The expense 
of industrial schools would probably be 
somewhat heavy, judging from what he 
knew of such institutions in London; but 
he would look into the matter thoroughly, 
in the hope of finding it possible to send 
the children both of the towns and of 
the rural workhouses to good schools 
in the districts. Very likely these 
schools might be established more eco- 
nomically in Ireland than in England; 
but this year was not exactly the time 
at which they could set them to work. 
In that country the proportion of the 
rural population to that of the cities 
was very much larger than it was in 
England ; and he dared say that his hon. 
Friend was looking quite as much to 
the condition of the children in the rural 
districts as in the cities. It wasa serious 
disadvantage to a pauper child to have 
no other than pauper associations. How- 
ever good might be the arrangements of 
pauper schools, there was something 
about their influence and their discipline 
which was depressing to the children. 
For their after life it was better that, if 
possible, they should have been asso- 
ciated with another class of children. 
He felt, however, that that was not an 
easy question, but was one on which it 
would be-very foolish for him now to 
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Rules of the House his hon. Friend could 
not take a division on his proposal; but 
he might rest content with having called 
the attention of the Government to it. 
For himself, he could only say that he 
should deem it his duty to look into the 
subject. It should be borne in mind 
that an industrial school was a quasi. 
criminal school, children being sent there 
by.order of a magistrate. He was not 
sure that they could take hold of pauper 
children, and send them there in that 
way; although, perhaps, that difficulty 
might be got over. The number of 
orphan and deserted pauper children in 
Treland was about 8,000 or 9,000 alto- 
gether. That was, no doubt, a great 
many more than there ought to be; but 
still he believed that number compared 
very favourably with the proportions 
existing in England. In conclusion, he 
would say that the disadvantage of hay- 
ing a Committee this year would be that 
they should be examining into the matter 
in what he trusted was an exceptional 
time and under exceptional cireum- 
stances; but if his hon. Friend found 
next year that no improvement had been 
made in consequenceof the Report—and, 
for himself, he hoped the case would be 
otherwise—then he should be glad to 
have a Committee as early as possible, so 
asto obtain all thesuggestionson thesub- 
ject which were likely to be valuable. 
Cotone, COLTHURST said, he was 
perfectly satisfied that for orphan and 
deserted children the boarding-out sys- 
tem would be found to be the best. It 
was both the most economical, as re- 
garded the ratepayers, and it was the 
best, he maintained, for the interests of 
the children themselves, for it replaced, 
as it were, the children in the position 
which Divine Providence meant for 
them, and which they had lost by the 
death or by the desertion of their 
parents. This system was peculiarly 
applicable to Ireland ; because, from the 
affectionate disposition of the peasantry 
of the country, it had been found in 
almost every Union where the boarding- 
out system had been availed of, that 
when tbe children came to the age of 12 
or 13, when the payment forthem ceased, 
their foster parents had adopted them, 
and the number of the children who had 
been returned from boarding-out Unions 
was very small indeed. The children 
became merged in the general popula- 
tion. There were numberless instances 


give-any very definite opinion.~ By the | of that; but, unfortunately, the pboard- 
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ing-out system in Ireland had not had a 
fair trial. Only few Boards of Guar- 
dians boarded the children out, though 
they had power for some years past to 
board out all orphan and_ destitute 
children who, with the exception of 
some of the great towns, formed the 
great majority of the children in the 
workhouses. He did not think that 
quite half of the Unions had availed 
themselves of the system of boarding 
out ; but where it had been ayailed of it 
had worked most admirably. He would 
suggest to his right hon. Friend that 
the solution of this question was to be 
found in a great extension of the board- 
ing-out system in Ireland, which should 
at least be made compulsory on the 
Guardians in the case of orphan and 
deserted children. 

Mr. CALLAN observed, that he 
had some experience of the operation 
of the industrial and the workhouse 
schools in Ireland, and believed that 
the extension of the industrial school 
system, especially in the case of young 
girls, would effect one of the most 
desirable improvements in the con- 
dition of the Irish poor. Girls in 
the workhouses were obliged at the age 
of 15 to go into the adult ward amid 
women of bad character, if not actual 
prostitutes, and their association with 
such evil companions not. unfrequently 
led to their early and utter ruin. The 
demoralizing results of workhouse train- 
ing were, in many instances, most de- 
plorable. ‘The other day he received a 
letter from the Bishop of Raphoe, asking 
him to do all he could in and out of the 
House to promote industrial schools. 
He had been surprised at the objections 
urged to the Motion of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Clonmel (Mr. A. Moore) 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Limerick (Mr. O’Shaughnessy). He 
thought that if that hon. and learned 
Gentleman had read the evidence which 
had been given on the subject he would 
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Callan) had found everywhere a, united 


opinion that an extension of the indus- 
| trial school system, more especially in 
| the case of young girls, was _ one of the 


most desired improvements in the con- 
dition of the Irish poor. Such, were 
some of the unfortunate results of work- 
house training. Take the case of a 
widow and her two daughters who went 
into the streets to beg, as the right hon, 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land stated; they were taken before a 
magistrate, and the two daughters were 
sent to an industrial school, where they , 
were taught a useful trade, being kept 

in the school until they were 16 years 
of age, and then when they left the 
school they were able to command a 
good price for their skill at the trades 
they had been put to. . If, however, they 
were kept in the workhouse, they would 
have been sent into the adult ward, 
where, as stated by Presbyterians and 
Roman Catholics, they would learn no- 
thing but idleness. A girl who was not 
a guasi-criminal, whose mother went 
into the workhouse, was turned adrift 
to earn her bread without knowing any 
trade on the same occasion. When in 
the North of Ireland he brought the 
matter before Dr. Logne, the Bishop of 
Raphoe, and his Lordship said that no 
later than the previous day he saw a 
woman who came to beg, and he asked 
her why she did not go into the work- 
house, where the children would be 
taught reading and writing, when she 
replied she would sooner let them starve 
on the wayside than subject them to the 
horrors of a workhouse. That was not 
the fault of the workhouse officials, 
whom he had found to be most attentive 
and careful; it was the effect of the 
system; and he hoped and trusted that 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, on pay- 
ing his next visit to the country of his 
adoption, would endeavour to ascertain 
the two great difficulties that stood in 
the way—namely, the difficulty of cost 











have viewed the Motion in a much more | and the guast-criminal difficulty. The 
favourable light, for one of the most | Bill that would come before the House 
important witnesses was the hon. and /on the 23rd June had for its object the 
learned Member’s father, Dr. O’Shaugh- | apprenticing of workhouse children from 
nessy, of Limerick. The Rev. Mr.! the age of 10 to 16 to the managers of 
O’Dwyer had said that it would be/| industrial schools; and he. wascertain 
better for a virtuous girl under 18 to|the more the right hon. Gentleman 
starve than to enter the workhouse ; and | examined into the matter, the more he 
Dr. O'Shaughnessy had stated that ut; would be convinced of the necessity, not 
the age of 15, if there were not a sepa-| of having a special Committee of In- 
ration of the adult classes, he feared quiry, but of placing himself in com- 
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Government Board in Ireland, and those 
who, like his hon. Friend, took an in- 
terest in the question; and if the right 
hon, Gentleman would do that, he (Mr. 
Callan) was sure that between himself 
and the Attorney General for Ireland an 
arrangement would easily be come to 
that would have the effect of removing 
all the disabilities that at present at- 
tached to the system that prevented 
Guardians sending the workhouse child- 
ren to the industrial schools. 


THE OPIUM TRADE.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. J. W. PEASE, in rising to call 
attention to the Revenue of India, de- 
rived from the cultivation of the poppy 
and the traffic in opium, and the duties 
levied thereon; and’ to the position of 
the relations between this country and 
China in relation to the trade in opium, 
said, that he was precluded by the 
Forms of the House from moving the 
Motion which he had placed upon the 
Paper—namely— 

“That this House is of opinion that Her 
Majesty’s Government, whilst asking admission 
into China for all exports from Great Britain, 
India, and British Possessions on the terms 
granted to the most favoured nation, should 
not, in carrying out existing or negotiating new 
Treaties, insist upon terms facilitating the in- 
troduction of opium, which the Government of 
China is unwilling to grant; and this House is 
also of opinion that Her Majesty’s Government 
should encourage the Government of India to 
take steps for their gradual withdrawal from 
participation in the cultivation of the poppy 
and manufacture of opium, and dependence ona 
revenue derived from its cultivation and transit.’’ 


He should offer no apology to the 
House for again bringing before it the 
question of the opium trade. The dif- 
ficult position of the Indian Govern- 
ment with regard to the revenue de- 
rived from opium was pretty well 
known; but he was compelled to make 
it part of the case which he pro- 
posed to lay before the House. The 
subject had come before the House, 
from time to time, in connection with 
recent transactions with Burmah and 
Qhina, and occasionally in the debates 
upon Indian finance; but there had 
been no specific opium debate since the 
one which took place at the instance of 
the hon. Member for the Wigtown 
Burghs (Mr. Mark Stewart), in the 
early life of the last Parliament—in the 
year 1875. If his hon. Friend had 
not been subjected to those exigencies 


which were inseparable from representa- | 
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tive institutions he would have intro- 
duced the question that night; and, as 
it was, his hon. Friend would supply 
any omissions that might be made in 
the statement which he (Mr. Pease) was 
about to make. Putting Party feeling 
aside, he was glad to see his hon. Friend 
back again in his place in that House. 
The controversy upon the opium traffic 
had not been the inheritance of any one 
particular Government. It had been 
before various Administrations, and had 
not been, he was glad to say, the mono- 
poly of either side of the House. Hon. 
Members on both sides of the House 
had taken part in it, and none more 
effectually and with greater advantage 
to the House than his much lamented 
Friend, the late Mr. Russell Gurney. 
He admitted that, having regard to 
the present financial position of India, 
the question was a difficult one to 
deal with. At the same time, our 
position towards China and the Chinese 
people had been and was one which 
it was impossible to justify. It was op- 
posed to the precepts of the religion we 
professed, and at variance not only with 
international, but moral law. Many 
statesmen had, from time to time, indi- 
cated their feeling in regard to the 
question. The right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government, in speak- 
ing of the first China War, said— 

“ Although the Chinese were undoubtedly 
guilty of much absurd phraseology, of no little 
ostentatious pride, and of some excess, justice, 
in my opinion, is with them; and whilst they, 
the Pagans, the semi-civilized barbarians, have 
it on their side, we, the enlightened and civilized 
Christians, are pursuing objects at variance both 
with justice and religion.” 

In 1879, in the debate upon the In- 
dian Budget, the Prime Minister made 
use of the following words :— 

“The revenue from opium is not to be 
counted upon like the revenue from land, or 
like that from salt, which, be it objectionable 
or not, is under our control. ‘The opium 
revenue we may accept with more or less com- 
punction and regret as ministering to our pre- 
sent necessity ; but we have no right to reckon 
upon its full continuance.’”—{3 Hansard, cexlvi. 
| 1744.] 
| This very year, in reply to the hon. 
| Member for Guildford (Mr. Onslow), the 
Prime Minister said— 

‘‘ The Indian revenue never can be solid and 
substantial so long as it is largely dependent on 
the opium revenue.”’—[ Jdid., ccli. 932.] 


Again, in a letter written this year the 
right hon. Gentleman said— 
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* T have witnessed three wars in China. The 
two first of these wars were directly connected 
with the opium traffic, and grew out of it; and 
I was among the most earnest and, I may say, 
the most determined opponents of both those 
wars.” 

Lord Salisbury, the late Minister for 
India, addressing a deputation in 1876, 
said— 

“The Government does not view with any 
favour an extension of the system, and there is 
no project of the kind in existence. Without 
taking the view as to its moral condemnation 
which is held by many persons present, I feel 
that there are inconveniences of principle con- 
nected with it which would have prevented any 
Government in the present day from intro- 
ducing it. 1 entirely disclaim any intention to 
push the Bengal system farther.” 

The late Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Mr. Bourke) said— 

“The opium question had often been debated 
in the House, and he never heard anyone say 
aught'in favour of the traffic from a moral point 
of view.” 

The present Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies (Mr. Grant Duff) admitted 
that— 

“There was a great deal to be said against 
this Bengal monopoly on politico-economical 
grounds. He supposed no one would invent 
such a system now-a-days; but we did not 
invent the system; we inherited it from the East 
India Company, and carried it on in the same 
way.” 

We had even carried it on to a greater 
extent than the East India Company, 
and had brought to bear upon it the 
result of our advanced civilization in the 
way of transit and of trade. For years 
we had been steadily increasing the cul- 
tivation of opium. The Indian Govern- 
ment derived a revenue from opium from 
two distinct sourees—one from Bengal 
opium, in regard to which the Govern- 
ment practicallysubsidized thecultivators; 
and the other, from a transit duty, which 
had varied from 400 rupees up to 700 
rupees, or £70 per chest, upon the opium 
which found its way to the port of Bom- 
bay.. He could not better describe the 
cultivation of Bengal opium than by 
giving a few words from the evidence 
of Mr. Cecil Beadon. Mr. Beadon was 
asked before the East India Committee— 

“In what mode is the land then selected for 
cultivation ?—When any ryot wishes to culti- 
vate opium, he goes to the sub-agent and asks to 
have his name registered, his land measured, 
and to get a cultivation licence and the usual 
advance. The sub-agent makes inquiries, ascer- 
tains that the man is really bond fide an owner of 
the Jand which he proposes to cultivate with 
opium, has the land measured, and then makes 
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the advance upon the security of the person 
himself to whom the advance is made and his 
fellow-villagers. The advance is made shortly 
before the sowing season. The ryot then sows 
his land, and when the plant is above ground 
the land is then measured by one of the native 
establishments, and if the ryot has sown all that 
he engaged to sow, he gets a second advance; if 
he has not sown so. much he gets something less 
in proportion ; or if more, he gets a little more. 
There is a sort of rough settlement at the second 
advance. Nothing further takes place till the 
crop is ripe for gathering, and when the ryot has 
gathered the crop, he collects it in vessels and 
takes it to the sub-agent’s office, there he delivers 
it to the sub-agent, as the agent of the Govern- 
ment, and receives the full price for it, subject 
to further adjustment when the opium has been 
weighed and tested and examined at the agent’s 
factory. The opium is then collected at the 
sub-agency and forwarded to thefactory ; there 
it is exposed for a considerable time in large 
masonry tanks, it is reduced to a uniform con- 
sistency, and made fit for the market, some for 
home consumption, and some for sale in Calcutta 
for exportation—the greater quantity for expor- 
tation. Itis there packed in cases and sent to 
Calcutta, and in Calcutta it is sold by auction at 
periodical sales, and exported by merchants for 
consumption abroad.—Is there any regulation 
by which the Government limit the extension of 
land so cultivated, or do they always accede to 
every request ?—It is limited according to the 
financial needs of the Government; itis limited 
entirely upon Imperial considerations. The 
Government of India, theoretivally, at least, if 
not practically, decide how much opium they 
will bring to market; and, of course, upon that 
depends the quantity of land that they will put 
under cultivation and make advances for.—Are 
great precautions taken to prevent any person 
cultivating the land with opium without a 
licence f—It is absolutely prohibited.” 


In 1835 the net revenue derived from the 
trade was £838,000; 10 years afterwards 
it had increased to £2,181,000; in1054-5, 
10 years later, to £3,333,000; in 1864-5 
to £4,984,000; 1874-5 to £6,215,000; 
and in 1877-8 to £6,521,000. The esti- 
mate for 1878-9 was £7,584,000; for 
1879-80, £6,500,000; and for 1850-81, 
£7,250,000. Thus, in less than 40 years, 
there had been an advance from 
£2,181,000 to £7,250,000, or more than 
£5,000,000. The percentage of the 
Indian Revenue derived from opium was 
in round figures from 18U0 to 1820, 4°77 
per cent; 1320 to 1840, 7°66; 1840 to 
1860, 14°69 per cent ; 1860 to 1870, 16°17 
per cent; and last year it was nearly 17 
percent. The Bengal Revenue for 1877-8 
was £3,773,960. The land, against the 
wish of the ryots, had beén more and 
more occupied by poppy cultivation. In 
1872-3 there were 517,000 acres under 
cultivation; in 1878-4, 456,069; and in 
1874-5, 543,541 acres. The trade had 
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been almost entirely with China. In 
1833-4, out of 22,785 chests exported, 
China got 21,000; in 1843-4, 30,000 out 
of 34,800; 1853-4, 60,000 out of 66,900 ; 
in 1863-4, 62,000 out of 70,800; and in 
1873-4, 80,000 out of 88,600. These 
figures showed that the Indian Govern- 
ment had been more and more dependent 
upon the income derived from fostering 
this trade, and less dependent upon its 
own legitimate sources of Revenue. He 
came now to the most important part. of 
the subject—namely, our dealings with 
the Chinese in reference to this traffic. 
He declined to judge our transactions 
with the Chinese by the low standard 
of the financial wants of our East Indian 
Empire. As a Christian nation we must 
deal with such a question on certain laws 
laid down by that Gospel in which almost 
everyone in the country believed — by 
that high moral law and International 
Law which civilized nations observed or 
ought to observe. In our dealings with 
China he was prepared to prove that we 
had violated every principle of the Chris- 
tian religion, of International Law, and 
of moral law. In 1840, we went to war 
with China because the people of China, 
after protesting against the traffic, at 
length seized the opium at Lin-tin 
belonging to English merchants. They 
only did that which we did every day in 
the Thames when we seized smuggled 
tobacco and destroyed it. They seized 
the opium illicitly brought into Chinese 
waters and destroyed it, and in retalia- 
tion we went to war with them—burnt 
their ships, destroyed their buildings, 
killed their people, and then, as usual, 
we made a'‘lreaty. By that Treaty we 
acknowledged the power of the Chinese 
to prohibit the introduction of opium. 
Speaking in 1840, the present Prime 
Minister said— 

“They gave you notice to abandon your con- 
traband trade. When they found that you 
would not, they had a right to drive you from 
their coasts on account of your obstinacy in 
qematios in this infamous and atrocious traffic, 

ou allowed your agent to aid and abet those 
who were concerned in carrying on that trade; 
and I do not know how it can be urged as a 
crime against the Chinese that they refused pro- 
visions to those who refused obedience to their 
laws whilst residing within their territories. A 
war more unjust in its origin, a war more cal- 
culated to cover this country with disgrace, I do 
not know, and Ihave not read of. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite spoke of the British flag 
waving in glory at Canton. That flag is hoisted 
to protect an infamous contraband traffic ; and 
if-it-were never hoisted extept as it is now 
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hoisted onthe coast of China we should recoil 
from its sight with horror.”’ 

The second war arose out of the 
smuggling of opium. The Chinese 
seized the lorcha Arrow, a vessel of the 
pirate class that was engaged ‘in 
smuggling. It was distinctly proved 
that she was not under the protection of 
the British flag at the time she was 
seized; but we, nevertheless, went to 
war with China and destroyed her ships, 
her people, and her buildings, as usual, 
and simply because she had done that 
which by the law of nations she was 
clearly entitled to do. He declined 
to enter into a history of that war, 
detestable as it was in its origin and its 
effects. We sent out Lord Elgin ‘to 
China, and he made a Treaty in which 
he insisted on opium being received as 
an article of traffic. The smuggling 
trade was to be done away with; but 
only by forcing China to take that which 
she had formerly prohibited. She. was 
forced to take it at the point of the 
bayonet. The Chinese Commissioner, 
Keveilang, pleading with Lord Elgin for 
some forbearance as to carrying into 
execution certain of the Articles, wrote 
as follows :— 

** When the Chinese Commissionor negotiated 

a Treaty with your Excellency at Tien Tsin, 
British vessels of war were lying in that port; 
there was a pressure of an armed force, a state 
of excitement and alarm, and the Treaty had to 
be signed at once without a moment’s delay. 
Deliberation was out of the question; the Com- 
missioners had no alternative but to accept the 
conditions forced upon them.”’ 
That was taken from the Correspondence 
relative to Lord Elgin’s Mission. Lord 
Elgin himself freely acknowledged the 
correctness of this description of the 
situation. He said the concessions ob- 
tained in the Treaty from the Chinese 
Government were not in themselves ex- 
travagant; but in the eyes of the Chinese 
Government they amounted to a revolu- 
tion. They had been extorted, there- 
fore, from its fears. Sir Rutherford 
Aleock, the late British Minister at 
Pekin, confirmed this view— 

‘To keep as clear as possible of all foreign 
Governments is a very natural desire on the 
part of those who have thrice in a single gene- 
ration had objectionable Treaties imposed upon 
them at the point.of the bayonet.”’ 

Our present Minister in the Chinese 
Metropolis, Sir Thomas Wade, | ex- 
pressed himself most emphatically tothe 
same purport— io. 26 ie. ete ons 
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“« Nothing that has ‘been gained was received 
from the free will of the Chinese. The con- 
cessions made to us have been from first to last 
extorted against the conscience of the nation in 
defiance—that is to say, of the moral convic- 
tions of its educated men—not merely of the 
office-holders, whom we call Mandarins, and 
who are numerically but a small proportion of 
the educated class, but of the millions who are 
saturated with the knowledge of the history and 
philosophy of their country.” 


In 1869 the Chinese Government de- 
sired the English Government to put in 
force one of the Articles of the Treaty 
of Tien Tsin, made at the close of the 
second war, which stipulated that the 
Treaty might be revised every 10 years; 
but we had steadily declined to do any- 
thing of the kind, and, having got our 
pound of flesh in the bond with China, 
we steadily adhered to it. Sir Ruther- 
ford Aleock and the Chinese Government 
held lengthened negotiations, and in a 
despatch the Chinese Government said— 


‘‘ The Chinese merchant supplies your country 
with his goodly tea and silk, conferring thereby 
a benefit upon her; but the English merchant 
poisons China with pestilent opium. Such con- 
duct is unrighteous. Who can justify it ? 
What wonder if officials and people say that 
England is wilfully working out China’s ruin, and 
has no real friendly feeling for her. The wealth 
and generosity of England is spoken of by all; 
she is anxious to prevent and anticipate all in- 
jury to her commercial interest. How is it, 
then, she can hesitate to remove an acknow- 
ledgedevil? Indeed, it cannot be that England 
still holds to this evil business, earning the 
hatred of the officials and people of China, and 
making herself a reproach among the nations, 
because she would lose a little revenue were she 
to forfeit the cultivation of the poppy. The 
writers hope that his Excellency will memo- 
rialize his Government to give orders in India 
and elsewhere to substitute the cultivation of 
cereals or cotton. Were both nations to rigor- 
ously prohibit the growth of the poppy, both 
the traffic in, and the consumption of, opium 
might alike be put an end to."’ 


Sir Rutherford Alcock took that de- 
spatch to Calcutta. What happened to 
it we know not. All we know is that it 
came to England, and that it was pro- 
duced before the East India Finance 
Committee. There, however, the whole 
matter seemed to have rested. The 
Chinese, in order to rid themselves of 
the burden we had imposed on them, 
did not end here. In 1876, owing to cir- 
cumstances to which it was unnecessary 
to allude; a new Convention was made 
with China by Sir Thomas Wade, which 
was known as the Convention of Chefoo, 
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ferred to the opium trade as fol- 
lows :— 


‘On opium, Sir Thomas Wade will move his 
Government to sanction an arrangement differ- 
ent from that affecting other imports. British 
merchants, when opium is brought into port, 
will be obliged to have it taken cognizance of 
by the Customs, and deposited in bond, either in 
a warehouse or a receiving hulk, until such time 
as there is a sale for it. ‘The importer will then 
pay the tariff duty upon it, and the purchasers 
the li-kin. In order to the prevention of the 
evasion of the duty, the amount of /i-kin to be 
collected will be decided by the different Provin- 
cial Governments according to the circumstances 
of each.”’ 


But that article up to that moment had 
never been ratified. Worse than that, 
they had availed themselves of those 
Articles of the Convention which were to 
the advantage of English trade, and we 
had abstained from ratifying those of 
which we did not approve. In May, 
1879, Lord Salisbury, replying to a 
Question of Lord Carnarvon in the 
House of Lords on the subject, said— 

‘‘ The di-kin is not the ordinary taxation of 
the country ; it is a species of octroz levied at the 
boundary of every Province; it is levied very 
much at the discretion of the provincial Go- 
vernors ; they can raise it or lower it as they 
please, but there is always this security for the 
foreign trader—that as long as the collection of 
the duty is left in the hands of Chinese officials, 
smuggling, when the duty becomes high, is not 
a very difficult matter ; and, therefore, there is 
a natural check upon these provincial Governors 
which prevents them raising /i-kin to an ex- 
travagant amount. With respect to opium, this 
Convention proposes what undoubtedly would 
be a very drastic remedy—that the collection 
should be placed in the same hands as that 
which collects the Customs—that is to say, Eu- 
ropean hands. In that case smuggling would 
be absolutely barred, and the tax upon opium 
might be raised to any amount provincial Go- 
vernors pleased. That would be a result which, 
practically, would neutralize the policy which 
hitherto has been pursued by this country in 
respect to that drug.” —[3 Hansard, ccxlvi. 6-7.] 
Thus, a Convention by which the Chinese 
sought to get rid of a drug that was de- 
moralizing their country had not yet 
been ratified by the English Government, 
because it would be subversive of the 
policy of our dealings with China, which 
were based upon the facilities afforded 
for smuggling. He had now shown that 
in 1840 we levied an unjust war 
upon China, and extorted $18,000,000 
from her in payment of the expenses of 
the war and of the opium she had de- 
stroyed ; that we extorted it from China 
for doing that which she had a perfect 
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a Convention by which we forced upon 
her a tariff duty for opium, which she 
desired, above all things, to treat as a 
contraband article ; that in 1869 we de- 
clined to revise the Treaty of Tien Tsin, 
and that as lately as 1879 the Minister 
of this country for India went down to 
the House of Lords and declined to 
ratify the 3rd Article of the Convention 
of Chefoo, because to do so would be 
toneutralize the policy we had previously 
pursued. We had done this wrong to 
China at the expense of our honest 
trade, because we had prevented the 
merchandize of England from going into 
China—our trade, other than opium, 
having shown no vitality and no exten- 
sion. The Chambers of Commerce of 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Glasgow, 
had memoralized the Government to 
ratify the Convention of Chefoo, under 
which the opium trade would be put 
down, and our manufactures taken into 
China. Again, we had done this evil at 
the expense of our missionary enterprize 
with China. Since he placed the present 
Notice on the Paper, he had been told 
by a distinguished member of the Ro- 
man Catholic faith that their Missions 
as well as the Protestant Missions 
were stagnant in China. The name of 
a missionary was most unpopular in 
China. The Chinese people simply said 
—‘' You brought us opium.’’ What 
could we expect when we inundated a 
country at the point of the bayonet with 
poisonous drugs and then asked her to 
enter within the Christian fold? And 
they even refused to baptize the people 
who used the drug that the Christians 
imported. He might be asked why did not 
China take the same line as a European 
country would—as Germany, France, or 
as America, under similar circumstances? 
The simple answer was that she dare 
not. Having had three wars with Eng- 
land in which we had burnt, destroyed, 
and bombarded her towns, they were 
afraid of doing more than enter asimple 
protest. He urged that if the Article en- 
forced by the Treaty of Tientsin had been 
a. blessing instead of a curse to China, 
we had no right to force it upon her. 
We were doing the people of that coun- 
try a double wrong; first, in asking them 
to take an article which we knew to be 
positively injurious to them ; and then, 
in forcing it upon them against their 
wishesandcontrary to International Law. 
Should we feel disposed to enforce such 
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a claim against America or Germany by 
force of arms? He might be told that 
it was far better to have an open trade 
than a smuggled trade; but we were 
not the people to say whether it was to 
be an open trade or a smuggling trade, 
or whether they preferred 30,00v chests 
of a smuggled trade to 80,000 chests of 
an open trade. Another argument was 
that, if we did not supply China with 
opium, somebody else would. All we 
had a right to insist upon was_ to 
trade with the Chinese upon the same 
terms as the most favoured nation. 
Even if other people would supply them 
with the drug it was no reason why we 
should; if other people chose to do 
wrong that was noreason why we should. 
It was almost equal to saying that we 
were to take blood-money because, if we 
did not, somebody else would commit 
murder. Then they were told, especially 
by the right hon. Member for the Elgin 
Burghs (Mr. Grant Duff), that this was 
a case of stimulants, and that we in this 
country had no right to find fault with 
the Chinese for wanting stimulants. The 
real question, however, was whether the 
Chinese wanted our stimulants, and they 
said they did not. Then, again, opium 
was a poison. The English people 
called it a poison, and pvt it in an 
Act of Parliament, which did not include 
brandy, whisky, or gin, as a poison. 
In Japan, we entered into an arrange- 
ment with the people, who did not wish 
for our opium, that they should not have 
it. It was altogether a forbidden traffic. 
It was said to be a regulated trade, and 
that it was regulated very beneficially. 
He confessed that he had not yet seen 
the benefit that had risen from the regu- 
lation ; but he had seen and read a great 
deal which convinced him that it was 
anything but a benefit to the people of 
China. There was a curious despatch 
of the Directors of the East India Com- 
pany to Lord Cornwallis as far back as 
1817, which stated— 


“The sentiment expressed in our despatch of 
18th September, 1816, will have prepared you 
to expect our approbation of the measuresadopted 
by you for the purpose of supplying from the 
Government stores a quantity of opium for the 
internal consumption of the country. We wish 
it, at the same time, to be clearly understood 
that our sanction is given to these measures, not 
with a view to the revenue which they may 
yield, but: in. the hope that they will tend ito 
restrain the use, of this pernicious, drug, and 
that the regulations for the internal sale of it 
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will be so framed as to prevent its introduction 
into districts where it is mot used, and to limit 
its consumption in other places as nearly as 
possible to what may be absolutely necessary. 
Were it possible to prevent the use of the drug 
altogether except for the purposes of medicine, 
we would gladly doit in compassion to mankind.” 


Sir Thomas Wade, in a Memorandum 
of the revision of the Treaty of Tientsin, 
writes thus— 


‘‘Tt is to me vain to think otherwise of the 
use of the drug in China than as of a habit 
many times more pernicious, nationally speaking, 
than the gin and whisky drinking which we 
deplore at home. It takes possession more in- 
sidiously, and keeps its hold to the full as 
tenaciously. I know no case of radical cure. 
It has insured in every case within my know- 
ledge the steady descent, moral and physical, of 
the smoker, and it is so far a greater mischief 
than drink that it does not, by external evidence 
of its effects, expose its victim to the loss of 
repute which is the penalty of habitual drunken- 
ness. There is reason to fear that a higher 
class than used:to smoke in Commissioner Lin’s 
day are now taking to the practice.” 


Missionary experience extending over a 
long series of years gave exactly the 
same account of the effects of opium ; and 
it was only this morning that he had 
found an extract from a paper which 
showed how completely the Chinese were 
setting themselves against the further 
introduction of this drug. Zhe London 
and China Telegraph of May 18th, said— 


“ Tt is reported that a rising has taken place 
on the southern confines of Shantung, about 
600 li from Chinkiang, owing to the authorities 
insisting on the destruction of the poppy plants. 
A body of cavalry was sent down the river from 
Chinkiang on the night of the 29th March, with 
instructions to proceed as quickly as possible 
to the seat of the disturbance.”’ 


And the same paper for June Ist gave 
amongst the Shanghai news the fol- 
lowing :— 


“The Provincial Governor Tan seems deter- 
mined to continue his fight against opium 
smoking. He is the man who ruled Soochowfoo 
before he was promoted to his present office. 
He has issued proclamations, shut up opium 
dens, punished offenders; in short, done all 
that he could to put a stop to the vice. He has 
recently ordered a census to be taken, for the 
purpose of finding out the name, residence, and 
employment of every opium smoker in the city. 
He has ordered the smokers to break off the 
habit, and gives them three months in which 
they must do so. If at the end of that time 
they are still offending, they shall be punished.’ 


Unfortunately, the Indian Revenue was 
becoming more and more dependent 
upon the opium trade. A few years ago 
it only formed 5 per cent of the Re- 
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venue, and it had now reached 18 per 
cent. As soon as money was wanted the 
Indian Government sent out Circulars 
containing injunctions to “grow opium.” 
[General Sir Gxzorce Batrour: No, 
no!] His hon. and gallant Friend 
said ‘‘ No, no;’’ but he could show him 
clearly that it was the fact, and could 
give him high authorities forit. On the 
22nd April, 1869, the Hon W. Grey, 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, writing 
from Barrackpore to Mr. C. H. Camp- 
bell, said~ 


“Thavea telegraphic message from Simla, 
urging that every possible expedient that you 
can approve should be used even now to extend 
the opium cultivation next season to the 
greatest possible extent.” ~ 


Sir Richard Temple, in a Minute dated 
27th April, 1869, wrote— 


“T am clear for extending the cultivation and 
for insuring a plentiful supply. If we do 
not do this the Chinese will do it for themselves. 
They had better have our good opium than their 
own indifferent opium. There is really no moral 


. objection to our conduct in this respect.” 


Mr. Grey, again, on the 29th April, 
1869, urged increased cultivation, re- 
marking— 

“ This would just suffice, and no more, to put 


us on smooth ground again.’ 


Sir John (then the hon. J. Strachey) 
wrote from Simla on the 20th April, 
1869— 

“Tt seems to me that immediate measures of 
the most energetic character ought to be taken 
with the object of increasing the production of 
opium,” 

The hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell), in a remarkable 
speech, said that we regulated the trade, 
and by regulating it we served both 
God and Mammon. [Sir Georcz Camp- 
BELL: I spoke, not of regulating, but 
of taxing the trade. ] & supposed 
that taxing would have the effect of re- 
gulating the trade. But as to serving 
both God and Mammon, that seemed to 
him to be one of those problems which 
a censorious world often suggested that 
the countrymen of his hon. Friend were 
endeavouring to solve; but a higher 
authority than his hon. Friend had de- 
clared it impossible. It was difficult-to 
understand how God was served in any 
shape or way. He contended that we did 
regulate the trade, and that our regula- 
tions were entirely dependent upon the 
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wants of the Indian Government. We 
sent out 42,000 chests in 1874, 45,000 
in 1875, 45,000 in 1876, 47,000 in 1877, 
and 49,000 in 1879, and we had been 
accumulating stock all the time. Our 
stock rose from 84,000 chests in 1874 to 
88,000 in 1878. When India wanted 
money, and the finances of India were 
low, outcame more opium. The stock 
in hand on the Ist of January, 1880, 
was 81,000 chests, and the sale in 1880 
was to be 56,000 chests, instead of 
49,000, and there would be 70,000 or 
80,000 chests in hand at the end of the 
year. India was in a very dangerous 
position in regard to their Revenues. If 
China took upon herself to-morrow to say 
that this opium should not be brought 
in, and that they would be free from the 
Treaty of Tientsin, the English Govern- 
ment, even with India at its back, dare not 
go to war with China again in the face 
of the public feeling of the people of 
this country and of the world. No 
Minister who took that course could 
rely upon the support of the people of 
thecountry. Another risk also was run 
—namely, that the people of China 
might undertake the cultivation of the 
drug for themselves. If China said— 
‘“We will no longer pay you the 
£10,000,000 we are paying yearly for 
this drug, and instead of buying it of 
the East Indians we will cultivate it our- 
selves ;’’ although they would probably 
produce an inferior article they would 
have it in their power to damage the 
trade essentially, and make a large in- 
road upon the Revenue of India. There 
could be no doubt that this view of the 
uncertainty of the Revenue had been 
taken by Indian statesmen from time 
to time, and a very remarkable Minute 
of Sir William Muir went into that 
question. Hitherto we had never dared 
to do right to China from a fear of losing 
our Indian Revenue. The noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for India 
had entered upon Office with the Re- 
venues of India in a very disorganized 
condition. They were not asked this 
night to go into the question of the 
Afghan War, and to consider whether 
that war had been necessary or unne- 
cessary, just or unjust. In dealing with 
the question now before them, they 
knew that the Afghan War had to be 
paid for, and the noble Lord could only 
solace himself with the reflection that if 
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would probably have been a large sur 
plus Revenue in India, by means of 
which he might have been able to 
deal with the question, and to limit 
growth and exportation of opium. The 
noble Lord would have to turn his at- 
tention to the finances of India; pro- 
bably they had been turned in that 
direction already, during the compara- 
tively few days he had held Office. He 
asked for no impossibilities from the 
noble Lord. There was a way, and com- 
paratively a simple way, of beginning 
to deal with the matter; and that was 
to begin to do right. ‘These great 
moral evils could not be redressed in a 
moment. A revenue of £7,000,000 could 
not be given up without a thought. But 
if the 3rdArticleof the commercial section 
of the Convention of Chefoo were ratified, 
or ratified to such an extent as to give the 
peopleofChina some power ofsuppressing 
the traffic; if they could gradually bring 
themselves to the point when the 
Foreign Office of this country should 
say to the people of China—‘‘ We 
shall no longer force upon you an 
Article of the Treaty of Tien Tsin to 
which you object,’ the desired object 
might be attained. If the horrid war 
with Afghanistan were over, and the 
cost paid for, the matter would soon be 
made to right itself, and there would 
soon be a surplus Revenue in India, All 
that he asked from the noble Lord was 
that he would give his best consideration 
to the question, and the moral evil and 
wrong we had been doing towards the 
Chinese for a period of 40 years. There 
could be no argument in favour of the 
traffic; no man could argue in favour 
of it upon moral grounds. The only 
difficulty was the financial difficulty ; and 
the financial difficulty would have in the 
end to give way before the moral diffi- 
culty ; because, in his humble opinion, it 
was impossible for a country to continue 
that course of injustice towards a people 
which had so long characterized our deal- 
ings with China. Ashe could not divide 
the House upon the Motion which stood 
in his name, he would be satisfied with 
having called attention to the subject. 
Mr. MARK STEWART: My hon. 
Friend the Member for South Durham 
(Mr. Pease) has treated the subject in 
the most exhaustive manner, and has 
taken up almost every point in con- 
nection with it. Since 1 brought the 
matter forward in 1875 it has grown 
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in importance, and ought now to en- | those of private individuals, to arrive at 
gage the serious attention of the Go-| the truth of the statement. In the 


vernment. I am heartily glad that 
it is not a Party question in any sense 
of the word, for hon. Gentlemen are to 
be found on both sides of the House who 
condemn the traftic in opium. I wish 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for India had been in the House at the 
commencement of my hon. Friend’s 
speech, in order to hear itin its entirety. 
Now, Sir, this question presents itself 
in two aspects—moral and commercial 
—and both these aspects have been 
already touched upon. I will there- 
fore chiefly endeavour, in the remarks 
which I will venture to lay before the 
House, to take up one point which 
has not been touched on. It isa 
very important point—in fact, one 
of the most important points in deal- 
ing with this question—it refers to 
Burmah. The point is this. The 
Indian Government are the agents, 
practically speaking, through whom 
opium is sent into Burmah and used 
there. By the laws which they have 
made, they are responsible for permit- 
ting opium to be sent to that country ; 
and although it is said to be done in the 
main to prevent smuggling, and there- 
fore is made lawful, still on that ac- 
count even we cannot, on examining 
the question, approve of the manner in 
which the traffic is carried on. Before 
our annexation of the country, and up to 
the year 1826, it was a penal offence in 
Burmah to grow or have anything to 
do with opium. It is still so in that 
part of the country which is not under 
British sway. What our Government 
do is this. They establish depéts at 
various centres, and there they farm out 
licences to different individuals. Who- 
ever is the highest bidder is the indivi- 
dual who has the advantage of selling 
opium and establishing a central depot 
himself, and these farming-out officials 
practice a very lucrative business. The 
amount which is paid to the Indian 
Government is 14s. 6d. for two pounds 
weight, or oneseer. The sum for which 
it is sold is £3 18s, 6d., and £1 is to be 
allowed for licence duty payable to the 
Government of Burmah. There can be 
no doubt that sinee opium has been per- 
mitted to be circulated and consumed 
and eaten throughout Burmah a vast 
amount of crime has ensued. We need 


only turn-to. the: official. Reports, and 








month of January, 1879, a Petition was 
got up to the Chief Commissioner, by a 
very large number of inhabitants, pray- 
ing that they might be relieved from 
this traffic. That Petition was couched 
in strong language :— 

“Tf you must have revenue to this amount, 
take it in any other form; double the. capita- 
tion tax ; but do not raise it by encouraging the 
spread of a vice, for the sake of indulging in 
which our sons are converted into robbers of 
their parents.”’ 


The meaning of that is simply this: 
that when a man once indulges in this 
low and base appetite, he will even rob 
his own family to satisfy his craving. 
Politically, the consequence of this state 
of things to us is very bad, and our 
rule is much disliked in Burmah. Ought 
we not to make our commerce with that 
country a blessing rather than a curse ? 
Or are we to go forward on the same 
lines that have already been pursued in 
China? I should like to ask the noble 
Lord when he looks into this question, 
especially with regard to Burmah, if he 
would give the House some information 
—more information than we have at pre- 
sent—which is obtainable from our 
officials in that country? We cannot 
blame the officials in that part of the 
world if they share the opinions held 
by their superiors. There are strange 
stories as to the spread of the opium 
trade; but if the orders come from head- 
quarters, and if the head-quarters be- 
lieve that they are acting wisely in not 
gradually suppressing the trade, but in 
gradually extending it, then you cannot 
blame those officials who are working 
under this Government and reflecting 
their opinion. It is all important that 
this House should take the matter into 
serious consideration. If it ~is. anxious 
to see this nefarious traffic extended, it 
is perfectly justified in allowing the con- 
tinuance of the present state of things; 
but if, on the other hand, we lay down 
an absolute rule that we are not going 
to extend this system, but are going 
gradually to withdraw from the trade in 
as fair and equitable a manner.as pos- 
sible, we ought to speak with a. clear 
aud not uncertain voice, and show the 
officials in Burmah and. the Indian Go- 
vernment what our views, on this .ques- 
tion really are. And, Sir, if you. take 
the Native officials, as compared with 
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the British officials, in that country you 
will find they are to a man against the 
extension of the opium trade. They see 
the dangers of it, they feel how it is de- 
grading their countrymen, and they are 
more anxious, therefore, than any one 
in this country can possibly be, to see it 
entirely put a stop te. Mr. Crossthwaite, 
the present officiating Judicial Commis- 
sioner, attributes the increase of crime 
to the consumption of opium, yet you 
will find that very few officials will go 
out of their way to oppose its extension. 
There is only one district in Burmah in 
which these opium farms do not exist, 
and that is entirely owing to the people 
themselves, who have petitioned more 
than once against the extension of the 
farms to their neighbourhood. That 
district is Shive-gying. The opium 
revenue may be said to be automatic; 
it increases quicker than any other 
tax, though the increase is limited by 
the means of the people who tax them- 
selves heavily. It is a very difficult 
matter now to get tax collectors for the 
ordinary Revenue. Poverty arises chiefly 
from opium smoking. Thepeople will not 
pay their taxes, and what is a collector 
to do? This tax, no doubt, is more 
easily collected than many other more 
sober taxes would be; but it has this 
disadvantage—that there is a limit to the 
means of the persons buying opium, and, 
therefore, they cannot continue to buy 
the drug, except for a very short time. 
So that, although you may raise a large 
revenue for this and next year, your 
revenue ultimately will fall away, be- 
cause the persons whom you have pau- 
erized by this odious traffic are no 
onger able to come forward with money 
to purchase the means for their self- 
gratification. Then, what are the main 
arguments for the opiumtrade? It has 
been said by my hon. Friend that the 
main argument is that it is a stimulant. 
There is no doubt about that, or that it 
isa good medicine. But there is this 
distinction between it and alcoholic 
liquor—that while in one case you do 
not necessarily drink in order to become 
intoxicated, in the case of opium you do 
smoke it or eat it in order that you may 
become intoxicated. It is often said that 
if you object to the use of opium you 
ought to object to the sale and consump- 
tion of ardent spirits ; but we know per- 
fectly well that the consumption of 
ardent spirits does give a stimulus, and 
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is extremely useful at times, but opium 
simply intoxieates, and the unfortunate 
ereature cannot get out of its thraldom. 
When once the smoker acquires the 
habit, his craving for opium becomes 
stronger and stronger, day by day. He 
ean do nothing but smoke, and the con- 
sequence is that in time he is unable to 
pay his taxes, and he is imprisoned. 
But an opium smoker would sooner 
suffer death than go to prison in order 
to be deprived of his pipe for five or 10 
days consecutively. There is another 
point connected with it, and that is the 
way in which in Burmah this drug is 
fostered and is diffused throughout the 
country. Itis not done admittedly by 
public officials ; but it is done in the way 
Iam about to describe. Chinese ped- 
lars get hold of a small quantity, and 
they go and tempt the youth of the 
country, and in that way a craving is 
formed. Now, why should not these 
persons be repressed, if, as it is said, 
the old mode of smuggling would be far 
better than the way in which the traffic 
is at present managed? We do not 
wish that the penalty of death, as was 
the old law, should be imposed for 
the sale or consumption of opium ; but 
we consider that if some severe penalty 
were provided you would put a stop 
to persons trading throughout the coun- 
try in the way I have mentioned, and 
you would have opium sold purely and 
solely for medicinal purposes. The 
Government practically say that if these 
persons must smoke opium they must 
smoke Indian opium; they must not 
be allowed to smoke Chinese or any 
other—in short, ‘‘if they have opium 
at all, they shall have ours, so that 
the State may profit by it.” There 
is no crime in the estimation of the 
Burmese greater than that of opium 
smoking. They view it with the great- 
est disapprobation. They think that 
the man -who has once been contami- 
nated with this vice is utterly lost, and 


‘when you see whole families. ruined by 


it you cannot wonder at it. These Bur- 
mese are said to be a very noble people ; 
they are, perhaps, the most noble and 
manly—full of strength and vigour—of 
any nation in that part of the world. 
There is another point I should like to 
press on the noble Lord, and that is that 
the Indian Blue Books should tell us a 
little more than at present about this 
matter. We find it extremely difficult 
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—those who are interested in this sub- 
ject—to ascertain what extension the 
sales are making, and what are the 
views of the officials on this subject. We 
hope there may be a decline and a gra- 
dual withdrawal of Government mono- 
poly, for it alldepends upon that. Would 
a Government monopoly in this country 
in ardent spirits be tolerated for one 
moment? Why, the first thing you, 
Sir, would have to do, would be to call 
on some hon. Member who would be in 
this place to bring in a Bill to abolish 
such a monopoly, There is a marked 
difference between the time that I had 
the honour of first introducing this ques- 
tion and to-night, and it is this-—that 
since then we have had a very serious 
famine in China, especially in the North- 
ern parts, and we have had whole Pro- 
vinces there practically devastated and 
left in the most wretched possible con- 
dition. Many of the Chinese attribute 
that to Divine vengeance; they believe 
it is partly owing to growing opium in 
such large quantities, and now there are 
large tracts of country in the Province 
of Shan-si in which the cultivation has 
been almost entirely stopped: Again, 
in Honan and Chihli the same has _hap- 
pened, according to Mr. Davenport, our 
Consul. In the two large Provinces, 
Sze-chuen and Yun-nan,. it is still 
being grown. We know one reason 
why itis grown. Allusion has already 
been made to the complaints made by 
Sir Rutherford Alcock, when he first 
came home from China. After repre- 
senting the zeal and anxiety on the part 
of the Chinese Government to do away 
with the forced introduction of opium in 
China, he told the Viceroy of India and 
his Council— 


“He had no doubt that the abhorrence ex- 
pressed by the Government and people of China 
for opium, as destructive to the Chinese nation, 
was genuine and deep-seated; and he was also 
quite convinced that the Chinese Government 
could, if it pleased, carry out its threat of deve- 
loping cultivation to any extent. On the other 
hand, he believed that so strong was the popu- 
lar feeling on the subject, that if Britain would 
give up the opium revenue and suppress the 
cultivation in India, the Chinese Government 
would have no difficulty in suppressing it in 
China, except in the Province of Yun-nan, 
where its autnority is in abeyance’’’ 


Yun-nan, as everybody knows, is very 
far removed from the central seat of 
Government. It isalso well known that 
the poppy in Yun-nan produces opium 
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inferior in strength to the Bengal opium ; 
therefore, while itis a great deal smoked 
by the poorer classes, the upper classes 
are always anxious to get the stronger 
opium which comes from India. A great 
deal of the finest land is taken up with 
this cultivation. It is reckoned that 
1,000,000 acres in India alone are 
sowed with the poppy; and the whole 
argument against the Motion of my hon. 
Friend is this—that if you do away with 
it in India, the Chinese will grow far 
more in China. That is not our busi- 
ness. We want to do what we believe 
to be right. We want to act upon prin- 
ciple, and do let us try to be logical, 
when we have principle to guide us. 
What will be the consequence if the 
trade is stopped? We shall find our- 
selves deprived of that large Indian 
Revenue without which at present India 
would be, practically, bankrupt. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Elgin Burghs (Mr. Grant Duff), a year 
or two ago, called this India’s ‘‘ magnifi- 
cent estate,’’ and said he should be sorry 
when it was swept away, and suggested— 

“ That the British Government might prevail 

upon India to diminish her import of opium 
into China by, say, 1,000 chests a-year until it 
ceased altogether.” 
Now, that is just the Motion before the 
House. We know it would be the most 
impracticable thing to come forward 
to-night and ask the Government. to 
sweep away this great monopoly, which 
brings into India a revenue of. be- 
tween £7,000,000 and £8,000,000 .a- 
year. But we know it can be done gra- 
dually. We know that would satisfy 
any reasonable Member of this House, 
or any reasonable individual outside; 
and, therefore, we hope this may. be 
taken into consideration by Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Government. The Prime 
Minister made use of words,-some time 
ago, which I thought at the time pre- 
dicted a happy ending of the question. 
He said— 

“ We have no right to reckon upon the opium 
revenue as if it were a domestic revenue, be- 
cause it is so largely dependent on the policy 
and legislation of a foreign country... . ‘The 
opium revenue we may accept with more or less 
compunetion and regret, as ministering to our 
present necessity ;. but we have no right. to 
reckon upon its full continuance.” —[3 Hansard, 
ecxlvi. 1744.] 

Sir, if we do not make a stand, now, 
where are we to stop? . It has already 
been pointed out to the House. that 
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thousands of chests are now being sold 
in comparison with the first imports 
about 1775. First of all, 2,000 chests of 
opium were sent to China by way of 
speculation. About 4,000 chests were 
exported to China in 1800; in 1824, 
12,000 chests; in 1834, 20,000; and 
then passing on, taking an average of 
five years between 1834 and 1853, they 
were about 58,000; taking another 
period of five years, between 1854 and 
1859, they were 74,000; between 1859 
and 1864, they were 67,000; between 
1864 and 1869, they were 81,772; and 
since that time the import from Indie 
to China has been between 80,000 and 
90,000 chests. It is impossible to ignore 
the feeling of irritation and bitterness 
which exists between this country and 
China. Why should it exist? What 
did Mr. Cobden say? He said—‘‘ We 
do business with China easier than with 
any other nation.”” What is the case 
now? Weare ignoring the old ground 
of friendly feeling with that great Em- 
pire—an Empire containing 400,000,000 
inhabitants, willing to take our cotton 
goods, and we simply stultify our own 
position by adopting a position which 
we believe—or, at least, many of us be- 
lieve—to be entirely wrong. Again, we 
have been reminded that the trade in 
opium is a great barrier to missionary 
work. We have undoubted testimony 
from gentlemen, many of whom are at 
this moment in this Metropolis, who 
assure us that the great difficulty they 
have in propagating the gospel of our 
common Christianity is this opium trade. 
It is a reproach levelled against them 
wherever they go; and the only answer 
they can return is that, although we send 
it, they are not compelled to smoke it. 
We know that is a very feeble answer to 
China. Allusion has been made to the 
Chefoo Convention. I do not think it 
will be necessary for me to go into that 
Treaty to-night ; but I do urge the noble 
Lord to try and clear up, if he possibly 
can, this question. It has been in abey- 
ance since 1877. We must not ignore 
the fact that the Chinese Government 
have done what they could in opening 
the Treaty ports and admitting freely 
our merchandize. I donot propose fur- 
ther to occupy the time of the House; 
but I do sincerely ask the House to give 
the matter their best consideration. It 
is a far more important question, and I 
believe it has ramifications far wider 
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than any of us can now conceive. We 
know great complications are threatened; 
we know Russia may possibly come to 
China, and induce a vast revolution. 
With Russia’s aid, China might be able 
to show a firmer front than hitherto; 
and therefore viewing this question com- 
mercially, morally, as well as politically, 
I ask the House to give its best consi- 
deration to the matter, and, when it is 
called upon, to give a warm and cordial 
support to any logically-framed proposi- 
tion that may be brought before it. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
sympathized with a considerable part of 
the speeches they had heard; but he 
wished to correct the statement that the 
Government of India were striving to 
inerease the area of the Government 
cultivation of opium. That was the case 
eight or nine years ago; but it was not the 
policy now, and he trusted the former 
policy would not be reverted to. Some 
injustice had been done himself in regard 
to his views on restricting the traffic. 
His idea was that there should be some 
cheek on the trade in that article. He 
entirely agreed with the representations 
that had been made as to the evil effect 
of opium consumption. The Govern- 
ment check upon the sale of opium, by 
raising a revenue upon it, restricted the 
supply, and prevented so much reaching 
the Chinese as would be the case under 
a system of Free Trade. As to Burmah, 
the system of sale was the same as that 
in India. There was, in fact, no differ- 
ence between the system of granting 
licences at a heavy price for the sale of 
opium there and the system of granting 
licences for the sale of drink here. So 
long as we,did not prohibit the manu- 
facture and sale of spirits in this country, 
we had no right to find fault with the 
Indian Government for not stopping the 
manufacture and sale of opium under 
restriction and taxation in the East. He 
could not justify the opium wars with 
China ; but he argued that the Indian 
Government was not responsible. They 
arose from quarrels at the Chinese 
ports, which might as easily have arisen 
with respect to other merchandize as 
with respect to opium. The result of 
our recent policy carrying out the “ Civis 
Romanus”? idea, was to make foreign 
nations unwilling to receive us, our 
goods, or our religion. Before Eng- 
lishmen were supported by English guns 
they were allowed by strange nations to 
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trade with and travel among them. But 
of late, and since they came to know us 
better, they were anxious to exclude us. 
Coming now to a matter more open to 
controversy-—namely, the clause of the 
Treaty by which we insisted on the 
Chinese taking our opium at a fixed 
tariff, whether they liked it or not, he 
must leave the justification of that to Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. The matter, how- 
ever, was not so very simple as his hon. 
Friend seemed to suppose. He was very 
much struck with what he saw at an 
interview with a Chinese Ambassador 
some time ago. The Ambassador did 
not atall jump at the proposal to stop 
the opium traffic altogether, but rather 
seemed anxious to get the revenue from 
it into his own hands. He did not see 
that there was any real desire to induce 
Her Majesty’s Government to abandon 
the traffic. If that were so, then, hav- 
ing the welfare of the people of India 
at heart, he was not prepared, out of 
mere Quixotic feelings, to take a step 
which would have the effect of depriv- 
ing them of the revenue arising from 
this traffic without lessening the traffic. 
If the Chinese must be poisoned by 
opium, he would rather they were poi- 
soned for the benefit of our Indian sub- 
jects than for the benefit of any other 
Exchequer. [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] He was by 
no means in favour of their being 
poisoned ; but he repeated, that if they 
must be poisoned, he would rather it 
was for the benefit of the Indian than 
the Chinese Exchequer. He agreed with 
his hon. Friend that it was very desir- 
able that the Indian Government should 
try to free themselves from dependence 
upon this traffic, as it was very pre- 
carious, and political events might bring 
it to an end.. But, taking this opium 
revenue as a mere transit or export duty, 
he did not think it a source of revenue 
which the Indian Government should 
divest itself of so long as the Chinese 
took it. If they should, in a Quixotic 
spirit, limit the cultivation of it in India, 
they would have an increased cultivation 
of it arising in Persia, Turkey, and 
America, Speaking confidently from 
experience, he could say that the culti- 
vation of opium was not injurious tothe 
people of our own opium districts.. The 
matter depended very much upon ethno- 
logical considerations. Some races of 
mankind had a natural appetite for 
opium, and some had not. The, people 
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of the districts where opium was grown 
in India did not consume the drug to a 
large extent.. The physical and moral 
nature of the opium consumers was de- 
teriorated by its use; but that was not 
the case with the people in the Indian 
opium districts. The question which, in 
his mind, was the real, crucial, and at 
present the only practical question, was 
the direct Government connection with 
the cultivation, manufacture, and sale of 
opium. He looked upon the direct Go- 
vernment connection with the traffie with 
great dislike. He wished to get rid of 
it. But, on the other hand, he believed 
if we raised this revenue by means of 
Government agents, in a manner less 
injurious to the people of India, to pro- 
ducers, and consumers than could other- 
wise be done, it would be rash to fly 
from evils that we knew to others that 
we knew not of. Whether it was pos- 
sible for the Government of India to 
divest themselves of all connection with 
the trade was a question of extreme 
difficulty. We had not sufficient infor- 
mation on the subject. Having been 
connected with one side of India, and 
made diligent inquiry into the matter as 
regarded the other side, he, if anyone, 
had the means of understanding the 
question ; and yet he would not sayhe 
had been able to understand it. The 
Bengal side raised objections to the 
abandonment of the Government con- 
nection with the traffic; but in Bombay, 
where the Government had no connection 
with it, the system had succeeded, the 
quality of opium that went to poison the 
Chinese was as good, and the revenue 
from it, if not quite so large as in Bengal, 
was very large indeed. He thought, 
therefore, that an attempt should be 
made to free ourselves from direct con- 
nection. The Government withdrawal 
from it, however, must be gradual. Com- 
paring the cultivation of indigo and 
opium, indigo was raised under a sys- 
tem which was free as far as British 
merchants were concerned ; but, so far as 
the ryot was concerned, the system was 
not free, and in Behar, very great 
abuses had been found to exist in con- 
nection with it. Indigo was grown to a 
great extent under a system of compul- 
sion. Opium growing, however, was 
carried on under a different system, the 
relations between the Government agent 
and the ryot who grew opium being such 
as resulted in benefit to the latter, 
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Therefore, he should hesitate before 
agreeing to an extension of the system 
prevailing as regarded indigo to the case 
of the ryot, who devoted himself to the 
growth ofopium. He did not think that 
the export of opium from India could be 
restricted without the imposition of a 
heavy duty. The direct connection of 
the Government might, however, to a 
certain extent be diminished. With this 
object in view, he would like to try the 
effect of introducing a freer system in 
certain districts. Let a system of free 
enterprize be tried in some places. Then, 
if the opium proved to be successfully 
manufactured, the revenue well col- 
lected, and the ryot were fairly treated, 
the system might be extended. If the 
system proved unsuccessful, they could 
always revert to the Government system. 
In his opinion, the Government should 
neither pledge themselves hastily to a 
complete change of the present system, 
nor bind themselves to its maintenance, 
but should engage themselves to inquire 
into the whole subject. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER wished to call 
the attention of the House to the fact 
that it was admitted that spirits pro- 
duced very great evils ; but, on the other 
hand, medical men were constantly 
found prescribing spirits for medicinal 
purposes. Had the hon. Member for 
Kirckaldy (Sir George Campbell), who 
referred to this question, ever known a 
medical man prescribe opium-smoking 
for similar purposes? The question of 
the moderate use of spirits and the ques- 
tion of opium-smoking stood on distinct 
grounds. The action of the Government 
also in regard to spirits was distinct in 
character from their action in regard to 
opium. Our legislation in reference to 
spirits interfered with the consumer ; a 
heavy duty was imposed upon the article, 
and its sale was prohibited except under 
licence from the authorities constituted 
by Parliament. Now, our course of 
action with regard to opium was of an 
entirely different character, for its ten- 
dency was distinctly to encourage the 
consumer. We made advances to the 
ryots to cultivate, and then manufactured 
opium for the Chinese market at Patna 
and Ghazeepore, which was the system 
we pursued in Bengal. In Bombay we 
raised a transit duty on Malwa opium. 
We placed ourselves in the position of 
producers and manufacturers of opium. 
Before the cases could be parallel, the 
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Government must become the producers 
and distillers of spirits, ant have a 
gigantic monopoly of those luxuries, 
In that case, what would be said if 
the Government proposed that they 
should in future exclusively manufac- 
ture gin? Against the views expressed 
by the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
he might quote those of Sir William 
Muir, almost, if not quite, as great 
an authority as the hon. Member him- 
self, who was of opinion that the coun- 
try should cease to cultivate and manu- 
facture opium, and should levy a transit 
duty instead. This was a very serious 
question. We were trustees for the 
people of India, who were unrepresented 
in that House. The Indian Revenue, 
in times of peace, was derived mainly 
from three sources, none of which, to 
his mind, was altogether satisfactory— 
namely, from the land, which yielded a 
high revenue ; from salt, which was one 
of the necessities of life; and from 
opium. This opium revenue was the 
most objectionable of all. We were 
raising a large revenue by pandering to 
the immoral and depraved taste of a 
foreign people; but the worst was that 
we had produced that taste in that foreign 
nation. If, in 1848, when Lord Shaftes- 
bury brought this question before the 
House, they had been prepared to deal 
with it, he believed it wovld then have 
been in the power of the English Go- 
vernment to put an end to this evil. 
He was afraid that. that power had 
passed away, because the Chinese had 
got a great taste for opium. But that 
was not a justification of our gratifying 
their depraved taste. He did not think 
that the House would consent to aban- 
don altogether the revenue derived from 
the trade in opium, and he would, there- 
fore, urge upon the noble Marquess the 
Secretary of State for India to consider 
whether, without loss to the Revenue 
and with great advantage to the feelings 
and conscience to the people of England, 
he could not introduce into Bengal the 
Malwa system of raising a transit duty, 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, I 
do not rise to make a speech on the 
the general policy, but merely to state 
to the House what is the present posi- 
tion of the negotiations upon this ques- 
tion. There have been several allusions 
in the course of the debate to the exist- 
ing position of the Chefoo Convention, 
and I think, therefore. it would be right, 
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at this stage of the debate, that I should 
lay before the House the existing posi- 
tion of this question. I think, Sir, it is 
the more necessary that this should be 
done, because there seems to be some 
slight misapprehension on the matter in 
the minds of some hon. Members of the 
House. The hon. Member who placed 
the Notice on the Paper (Mr. J. W. 
Pease), asks the House to say— 


“That Her Majesty’s Government, whilst 
asking admission into China forall exports from 
Great Britain, India, and British possessions on 
the terms granted to the most favoured nation, 
should not, in carrying out existing or negotia- 
ting new Treaties, insist upon terms facilitating 
the introduction of opium, which the Govern- 
ment of China is unwilling to grant.” 


Now, the negotiations which have been 
taking place within the last three years 
have been rather the negotiations in 
which the opium question was dealt with 
on the Chinese side, and, so far as any 
change has been made or contemplated, 
it has been a change proposed by the 
Chinese to suit their ideas. Therefore, 
you must not suppose that any steps 
have been taken of a nature to increase 
the opium trade with China. On the 
contrary, the steps which have been pro- 
posed and considered would, if carried 
into effect, be likely to decrease it. 

Mr. J. W. PEASE: I beg pardon 
for interrupting ; but did not the Eng- 
lish Government delay or refuse to 
ratify the Treaty in accordance with the 
wishes expressed by the Chinese ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: I do 
not say the hon. Member has made a 
mistake ; but I think what he said with 
regard to the actual position rather 
seemed to imply that we had been en- 
gaged in negotiations which were in- 
tended to force a large quantity of opium 
upon the Chinese. But no change has 
been made. Any dealings with the 
question of opium have been dealings 
by the Chinese instead of by us, and 
no proposals have been made by us. 
The negotiations are still going on. The 
hon. Member behind me has said that 
we have refused to ratify the Opium 
Article of the Chefoo Convention. That 
is not the case. There has been no re- 
fusal on the part of the Government to 
ratify that Article. He now qualifies 


his statement by saying there has been 
great delay; and I cannot deny that. He 
possibly was thinking of what was said 
last year by Lord Salisbury in the House 
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of Lords. Lord Salisbury said, what 
was undoubtedly true, that there had 
been great differences of opinion as to 
the exact meaning of the Article, and 
what its working would be. He said 
a view was taken of this Article that it 
would enable the Chinese Government to 
do as they pleased ; and some persons had 
supposed that, practically, it would pre- 
vent the importation of opium into 
China. He also said the Government 
proposed to wait until the clause was 
put into a less ambiguous form ; and he 
pointed out that it was best to wait till 
further particulars were received from 
the Chinese Government, and the matter 
was free from doubt as to its exact 
position. From that no departure has 
been made. There has been no refusal 
to ratify the Chefoo Convention. There 
has been great delay, I admit; but 
Pekin is a place where negotiations have 
never progressed very fast. It should 
be remembered, too, that these are not 
isolated negotiations between this coun- 
try and China. We had to take into 
account the whole of the foreign Minis- 
ters at Pekin, and consult them. Itis 
true that our trade with China is enor- 
mously greater than that of all other 
countries put together ; but the whole of 
the Powers had to be consulted at every 
step, and every Power had to refer 
home for every step which was taken, to 
get instructions. Therefore, immense 
delay has taken place in these negotia- 
tions. But these negotiations are still 
proceeding. I wish it to be understood 
that, in so speaking, I am not using a 
mere phrase. Conferences were held in 
the autumn of last year, and there are 
Conferences between the Ministers of 
various Powers almost every week. We 
have notes of what takes place at these 
Conferences, but we have not full in- 
formation of what has passed up to the 
latest date. We haye proposals made 
by the Chinese Government and by Sir 
Thomas Wade; and I have reason to 
suppose that the French mail, which 
left Shanghai on the 19th of May, will 
bring to this country a compromise 
Agreement between Sir Thomas Wade 
and the Chinese Government, in which 
the Representatives of the other Powers 
have concurred. They have been very 
prolonged negotiations; but we have 
reason to believe that those negotiations 
will lead to a general Agreement. That 
being so, I will only, on behalf of the 
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Foreign Department, make this further 
observation. That, when we have the 
Agreement before us, the Government 
will have to decide whether they will 
ratify the Convention, or whether they 
will agree to the fresh proposals made 
by Sir Thomas Wade, That is a matter 
of policy upon which I cannot speak to- 
night; but we shall have the advan- 
tage, before the debate closes, of hear- 
ing the views of the Indian Secretary 
on the subject, and it is only for me to 
state the exact position of the negotia- 
tions. 

Mr. RICHARD: Sir, the promoters 
of the present Motion have no reason to 
find much fault with the speech of the 
hon Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell). Indeed, the very clear and 
emphatic opinion he has expressed 
against the participation of the Indian 
Government in the opium traffic must 
be held to be of great value as coming 
from so experienced and distinguished 
an Indian statesman. But there was 
one expression that fell from my hon. 
Friend which I heard with great sur- 
prise and regret. He said that if China 
was to be poisoned, they might as well 
have the profit to be derived from such 
poisoning, It is much as if one said, 
if there is to be murder, we may as well 
have the blood-money. I cannot but 
contrast that sentiment with one which 
fell from a Chinese statesman. In 1869, 
at the time when the revision of the 
Treaty of Tientsin was under discus- 
sion between England and the Chinese 
Government, Prince Kung, the Presi- 
dent of the Foreign Board in China, 
wrote a very remarkable despatch to 
Sir Rutherford Alcock, from which I 
ask permission to cite two or three sen- 
tences. He is referring to a suggestion 
that had been made that the Chinese 
Government might check -mate the 
British Government in regard to the 
opium trade by removing the  prohibi- 
tion against the growth of the poppy 
in China, Hesays, writing in the name 


of the Board— 


“'Phose who make that suggestion argue 
that, as there isno means of stopping the foreign 
(opium) trade, there can be no harm, as a tem- 
porary measure, in withdrawing the prohibition 
on its growth. We should thus not only deprive 
the foreign merchant of the main source of his 
profits, but should increase our revenue to boot. 
The Sovereign rights of China are, indeed, com- 
petent to this; such a course would be practi- 
cable; and, indeed, the writers cannot say that 


Sir Charles W. Dilke 
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as a last resource it will not come to this; but 
they are most unwilling that such prohibition 
should be removed, holding, as they do, that a 
right system of government should apprehend 
the beneficence of heaven, and seek to remove 
any grievance which afflicts its people; while to 
allow them to go on to destruction, though an 
increase of revenue may result, will provoke the 
judgment of heaven and the condemnation of 
men.”’ 


I venture to think that, in this in- 
stance, the principle laid down by the 
heathen statesmen is ‘‘ sounder,”’ and I 
may say more Christian, than that of my 
hon. Friend. I am very glad that my 
hon. Friend the Member for South 
Durham (Mr. Pease) has brought this 
question forward. For though I am 
afraid it is rather a forlorn hope to ex- 
pect that, in the present condition of 
Indian finance, the Government can 
deal with the question of the revenue 
derived from opium, it is right not to 
let the public conscience go to sleep in 
the presence of what I cannot but re- 
gard as a great national sin. I pity the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
India (the Marquess of Hartington), 
upon whom devolves the miserable duty 
of finding some defence for this ne- 
farious traffic. If he, or anyone, thinks 
Iam using too strong language in refer- 
ence to it, I can shelter myself behind 
the example’of the Prime Minister, who, 
speaking in this House 40 years ago, in 
reference to the first Chinese War, which 
was called, and justly called, ‘the 
Opium War,” said, in language already 
cited by my hon. Friend (Mr. Pease)— 

‘¢The Chinese gave you notice to abandon 
your contraband trade. When they found that 
you would not, they had a right to drive you 
from their coasts on account of your obstinacy 
in persisting in this impious and atrocious 
traffic.”’ 


The right hon. Gentleman had since 
then spoken ina different tone of the 
trade; for, when the question was brought 
forward in this House some years ago 
by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), the right 
hon. Gentleman undertook a defence of 
the trade which I heard with regret 
and pain. For, I fear it is true of states- 
men as of other men, perhaps of states- 
men more than of other men, that 
familiarity with evil has a tendency to 
deaden the mordl sense. There is one 
fact that can never be sufficiently em- 
phasized in connection with this subject, 
and that is, that this trade has been 
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ferced by us upon the Chinese against 
the persistent and earnest remonstrances 
of their Government, The right hon. 
Gentleman, on the occasion to which I 
have just referred, speaking of the 
Treaty of Tien Tsin, said— 


“The Chinese Government arrived at the 
wise resolution that, under all the circumstances 
of the case, it was not possible for them to 
struggle against an appetite so strong and a 
tendency so decided as that which possessed a 
large portion of the Chinese people; and, con- 
sequently, they determined to deal with opium 
as a commercial commodity, and to admit it 
into the country upon payment of a duty.’’ 


But the fact is, that the Chinese Go- 
vernment came to no such resolution, 
adopted no such determination. They 
were compelled to yield by force. This 
is the account given of the matter by 
the Chinese Commissioner Kweilang, 
when pleading with Lord Elgin for 
some forbearance in carrying out the 
Treaty of Tien Tsin— 


“ When the Chinese Commissionersnegotiated 
a Treaty with your Excellency at Tien Tsin, 
British vessels of war were lying in that port ; 
there was a.pressure of an armed force, a state 
of excitement and alarm, and the Treaty had to 
be signed at once without a moment's delay.’’ 


And, indeed, Lord Elgin himself admits, 
in the most explicit manner, that the 
concessions of that Treaty ‘‘ were ex- 
torted from the fears” of the Chinese 
Government. There is something to 
me inexpressibly humiliating in the fact 
that for 40 years the Christian Govern- 
ment of this country has been per- 
sistently insisting upon thrusting a dele- 
terious and poisonous drug upon the 
Chinese, against all the objections and 
remonstrances of its Government re- 
newed again and again. The truth is, 
that nothing can be advanced in defence 
of this trade but that it is a profitable 
iniquity. I have listened to several 
discussions on the subject in this House, 
and have read much that has been said 
of it out-of-doors, and all that really is 
said in defence is this—we want the 
money. All other defence is virtually 
abandoned, Almost everything we 
allege against the trade is admitted ; but 
there is always one reply. It is true 
that opium spreads demoralization, 
disease, and death among the Chinese. 
It is true that the trade disturbs our 
relations with the Chinese Government, 
and breeds ill-feeling and bad blood 
between us continually. It is true that 
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it shuts out legitimate commerce which 
might otherwise find scope in China. It 
is true that it hardens the heart of the 
Chinese against Christianity; as the 
uniform testimony of all Christian 
missionaries of every Church and Sect is 
that it forms by far the most formidable 
obstacle to the success of their efforts. 
All this may be true; but we want the 
money for the Indian Exchequer. I 
do hope that the noble Lord, though, in 
the present deplorable condition of our 
finances in India he may not be able to 
deal immediately with the subject, will 
say something which will hold out a 
hope that, at some future time at least, 
some effort shall be made to be rid of 
this traffic, which dishonours the British 
name and lies heavily on the conscience 
of many members of the community. 
Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I somewhat regret that my hon. Friend 
has thought it necessary to bring for- 
ward this important question at so early 
a period of our tenure of Office. The 
present Government has as yet had very 
little time or opportunity to examine 
many important questions with which it 
has to deal, and it can hardly be ex- 
pected that it has been in our power 
thoroughly to examine the present posi- 
tion of this great, complicated, and, at 
the same time, most important question. 
This is a subject which has engaged the 
attention of the Governments of Great 
Britain and of India, and from time to 
time the attention of this House, during 
a very long series of years. It is one 
about which there has always been con- 
siderable difference of opinion, and one 
as to which that difference of opinion 
does not seem in any degree to diminish, 
hut rather to increase. In the cireum- 
stances, it is hardly possible that the 
Government should have had- time to 
make up its mind upon a subject of so 
much importance and complexity; and 
although my hon. Friend has to-night 
only asked me to give my best considera- 
tion to the subject—and I have no diffi- 
culty in promising to do so to the best 
of my ability—still I think it was his 
intention, if he had had the opportunity, 
to invite the House to agree to a Reso- 
lution which lays down principles of 
policy that are certainly very different 
from any which have yet been accepted 
by the Government or by Parliament. 
From the very slight and inadequate 
examination I have been able to give to 
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this question, it is not my intention on 
this occasion to assent to any Resolution, 
or to say anything which would have 
any tendency to disturb, to endanger, or 
even to diminish, so important a branch 
of Indian Revenue as that derived from 
the opium trade. This is not a time at 
which we can afford to tamper with any 
branch of the Indian Revenue. The 
House has had before it within a very 
few days statements showing the un- 
expected and very serious cost of the 
war which has been waged, and which, 
I am sorry to say, is still continuing—a 
war entered into in the supposed interests 
of the people of India, and the cost of 
which is at present altogether uncertain. 
At such a time as this it is not desirable 
to ask the House to express an opinion 
which might have the effect of diminishing 
prospectively the amount of any source 
of revenue that the Indian Government 
at present enjoys. But, whether the 
subject is brought on at this time or at 
any other, I must make some protest 
against the invitation, addressed by my 
hon. Friend and some of his supporters 
to the House, to consider this question 
entirely from the point of view of the 
dictates of morality, as they are enter- 
tained by some Members of this House, 
and to altogether neglect the subject as 
it relates to India and Indian policy. 
My hon. Friend says he should be sorry 
to be suspected of judging this question 
on the low standard of Indian finance. 
But it is a question of Indian finance. 
Among all the eloquent declamations on 
this subject I have not yet heard any 
suggestion that any but the Indian 
Government and the Indian people 
should bear any loss the Indian Revenue 
may sustain from the cessation of this 
tax. No one has suggested that, in 
deference to our moral feeling, we are 
to recoup the Indian Government for 
the loss it would sustain. Of course, I 
do not mean to say that we, being 
charged with the government of the 
great Empire of India, can discard the 
dictates of morality ; but, on the other 
hand, I say that we must consider this 
question as an Indian question, and not 
be ied away solely by those feelings of 
morality in which we might justly in- 
dulge if we were dealing with our own 
interests, and not with the interests of 
the millions of India. Morality of this 
kind is extremely cheap ; and we should, 
perhaps, hear less of the immorality of 
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this traffic and of the expediency of 
putting an end to it, immediately or 
prospectively, if these speeches had 
to be accompanied with a demand 
made on the English taxpayer for the 
£6,000,000 or £7,000,000, or some part 
of it, which it is proposed so lightly 
that India should surrender. It is 
acknowledged by my hon. Friend that 
the Indian Government cannot now dis- 
pense with that revenue ; but he says— 
‘¢ Avoid unnecessary and expensive wars 
and reduce expenditure, and the Indian 
Revenue may soon be in a position to 
bear the loss of this revenue.” I en- 
tirely agree with my hon. Friend that 
we ought, in the interests of India, to 
avoid unnecessary wars. But I cannot 
say I am very hopeful of making at 
present a large reduction in the ordi- 
nary Indian expenditure ; and even if 
this were done, I cannot concede to my 
hon. Friend that the abandonment of 
this source of income would be the 
first thing to follow an improved con- 
dition of Indian finance. Is my hon. 
Friend perfectly sure, looking at the 
question from an Indian point of view, 
that there are no taxes which weigh 
upon the people of India, and which it 
is our duty to get rid of and remit before 
we surrender any source of income 
which does not so oppress and retard 
the development of the country? Is he 
quite sure that there are no profitable 
and necessary modes of investing capital 
for which this revenue might find means, 
but which we cannot undertake if we 
are to abandon a source of income which, 
whether it be objectionable or not, is, at 
any rate, not drawn from the pockets of 
our Indian subjects? My hon. Friend 
contends that we ought not to prevent 
China from prohibiting the opium trade, 
and I will not follow him in a retrospect 
of the history of our China Wars and 
of our Treaties with China. I am 
willing, however, to concede to him that 
some of those wars and part of our 
transactions with that country may not 
have been strictly defensible; but when 
he tells us* that we ought to surrender 
the advantages extorted by the Tientsin 
Treaty, and to allow China to return to 
the policy of prohibition, I must remind 
him that that policy was tried for many 
years with results satisfactory neither to 
China nor to ourselves. From the be- 
ginning of the century to the year 1860 
that policy prevailed, and I ask my hon. 
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Friend and the House with what results ? 
They were an enormous illicit trade, 
accompanied by the demoralization and 
degradation of all concerned in it—the 
demoralization of the merchants engaged 
in it, of the sailors, of the Chinese 
officials, and, in short, of everyone con- 
nected with that trade. It further re- 
sulted in conflicts between the Chinese 
and the merchants who embarked in 
that illicit trade, and who, I am sorry to 
say, were mostly men of our own nation. 
These conflictsled to diplomatic quarrels, 
which usually ended in war. What is 
there to show that a return to prohi- 
bition now would not again be followed 
by the same state of things? And does 
my hon. Friend think that any such 
policy can be effectually prohibitive, and 
that the prevention of smuggling is 
possible? I hold that it is not likely 
to be absolutely suppressed, and that it 
will produce all the injurious conse- 
quences of which we have had more 
than enough experience in former times. 
Itis far better, if the trade must con- 
tinue, that it should be conducted under 
recognized regulations and under proper 
control, and that it should be so managed 
as to be made to furnish a revenue not 
only to the Indian, but also to the 
Chinese Government. My hon. Friend 
referred to the Chefoo Convention and 
the right of the Chinese Government to 
levy a duty. It appears to him to be 
an unwarrantable interference with the 
rights of any nation to attempt to lay 
down the exact amount of duty it may 
levy. My hon. Friend the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs has 
explained the position in which the ne- 
gotiations with reference to that Con- 
vention now are. I admit that there 
has been great delay in the ratification 
of the 3rd Article, to which my hon. 
Friend has referred. The Government 
of India have not refused the ratification 
of the Article, and are willing to con- 
cede to the Chinese Government some 
re-adjustment of the import duties ; but 
we have a right to contend that the re- 
adjustment should be on some fair and 
uniform principle. If it is reasonable 
for us to protest as vigorously as we can 
against a return to the policy of prohi- 
bition, we may protest, with equal logic, 
against anything in the shape of a pro- 
hibitive duty. Such a duty, I am con- 
fident, would have the same effect as a 
prohibitive policy, and would encourage 
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that illicit trade from which so many 
evils have always resulted. But it is 
said that the effects of the opium trade 
are so demoralizing that we ought to 
assist China in resisting it by prohibit- 
ing the exportation of opium from India. 
In the first place, it should be proved that 
opium is really so demoralizing not only 
in its abuse, but also in its use, that the 
sale of it ought to be absolutely pro- 
hibited all over the world. That, inmy 
judgment, has not yet been proved. 
There is great difference of opinion and 
a great discrepancy of evidence as to 
whether the use of opium in moderate 
quantities is so hurtful, after all; and 
till it is proved to be more injurious 
than other stimulants, it cannot be urged 
that it is the duty of the British Govern- 
ment to assist the Chinese Government 
in the total prohibition of the trade. 
And, even if we did prohibit its exporta- 
tion from India, it is by no means 
certain that we should very materially 
assist the Chinese Government in the 
prevention of its use in China; for it 
must be borne in mind that much of 
the opium consumed in that country is 
grown by the Chinese themselves. It 
is very difficult, dealing with a country 
so little known as China, to estimate 
what amount of opium is produced in 
China, as compared with that which is 
imported into it. But if hon. Gentle- 
men will take the trouble of consulting 
the Consular Reports from China which 
are laid on the Table of the House, 
they can satisfy themselves that a very 
large proportion of the opium which is 
consumed in that country, although au- 
thorities differ as to its exact amount, 
is grown in China; and when we are 
told that the Chinese Government 
really and seriously desires to put a 
stop to the use of this drug alogether, 
and is only waiting for us to’ assist in 
prohibiting its importation, and will 
then take steps to prevent its production 
in China, I think they are asking us to 
proceed on a very doubtful assumption. 
It is well known that the use of opium 
imported by sea oxtends but a very 
short distance into the interior of China; 
that it is mainly confined to the ports 
and their neighbourhood, while that 
which is used in the inland districts is 
raised in China itself. And when it is 
seen that, in spite of all the regulations 
of the Chinese Government to prevent 
its growth, it is grown in large quanti- 
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ties there, I can hardly believe that 
they are animated by that ardent 
wish to abolish the use of opium 
altogether; but I think they are much 
more likely to be influenced by some 
economical theories, or by some desire 
to make a larger profit themselves out 
of this trade, in their negotiations with 
us. Sir, I cannot discuss the different 
practical suggestions which, from time 
to time, have been made for either sud- 
denly or gradually withdrawing from 
this traffic. My hon. Friend has not 
proposed any this evening. He has 
only asked that the Government should 
take measures with a view to such a 
gradual withdrawal. I certainly should 
be glad if I thought that the Indian 
Government were in such a position 
that they could afford to dispense with 
this source of revenue; but I do not at 
present see any great prospect of that 
happy result. The hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell) has 
discussed at considerable length the sub- 
ject of the opium monopoly of the In- 
dian Government. That is a point on 
which I do at present desire to give any 
decided opinion. It is a question which 
has been discussed for many years in 
India itself, and as to which a great 
difference of opinion exists among In- 
dian officials. But I do not think that 
the simple abolition of the monopoly, 
and the levying of an export duty at 
the port of shipment, is a practical mea- 
sure. A monopoly of some sort there 
must be; and it does not appear to me 
a matter of principle of any great im- 
portance whether, if there should be a 
monopoly, the Indian Government con- 
ducts it or leaves it in private hands. 
The production of opium would be im- 
mensely increased if the cultivation were 
altogether free ; and not only would the 
exportation probably be greatly in- 
creased, but our own dominions in India 
would be flooded with cheap opium, 
to the demoralization of our own sub- 
jects. Therefore, the simple retirement 
of the Government from the monopoly, 
and the levying of an export duty at 
Calcutta, as at Bombay, would not at all 
accomplish what the hon. Member for 
Durham and his Friends have in view. 
Whether in the regulations a change 
could be effected, I do not at this 
moment venture to express a confident 
opinion. But, in my opinion, there 
must be a monopoly of some descrip- 
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tion. I have already discussed, to a 
certain extent, the suggestion that we 
ought to prohibit the exportation alto- 
gether. I think it would not be desir- 
able, not only in the interests of the In- 
dian Revenue, but also because it would 
simply have the effect of increasing the 
Chinese production of the drug. I ought 
to add that there are other countries 
which produce opium, and they would 
do so to a greater extent if we retired 
from the trade. In Persia, opium is 
produced to a considerable amount, and 
probably Persian would replace our 
own opium in China, if we prohibited its 
exportation. At all events, it appears 
to me that the subject is one which the 
Government ought not to approach with- 
out the most careful consideration and 
the deepest reflection. My hon. Friend 
asks me to give the question my con- 
sideration. It has, I know, long received 
the most careful attention of the Govern- 
ment of India. They have had the sub- 
ject of the Chefoo Convention before them. 
All that I can do to induce them to do 
their part to bring the negotiation which 
is going on to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion I am prepared to do. But I cer- 
tainly am not prepared to say anything, 
or to assent to anything, that would 
endanger or tend to diminish this 
source of revenue in the present state of 
the finances of India. It might be 
very easy for us to utterly destroy the 
revenues of India, and thereby to ruin 
her finances for an indefinite period. 
But it is much more doubtful whether it 
would be possible for us to do anything 
that would check the consumption of 
opium in China, or to confer upon the 
Chinese people some of those benefits 
which my hon. Friend thinks it is in 
our power to bestow. I am glad that 
my hon. Friend will not be able to take 
the sense of the House on this Motion 
to-night. I think there is no doubt 
that the attention of the House should 
be called to this matter from time to 
time; but I do not think. it would be 
desirable, until we have had a fuller op- 
portunity of considering the subject in 
all its details, that the House should be 
asked to express its opinion on this 
question. 

Dr. CAMERON thought that the 
noble Lord rather reckoned without his 
host in saying that they would not be 
able to take the sense of the House on 
that occasion ; for so dissatisfied were he 
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and those who sat near him ‘with the 
statement of the Government that, for 
the purpose of enabling them to express 
their opinion, they intended to divide the 
House on the adjournment of the de- 
bate. He must, for himself, say, that 
nothing lower in tone than the speech 
of the noble Lord had he ever heard in 
all his life. The only thing he could 
compare it to was the speech of John C. 
Calhoun, in defence of slavery, in the 
Congress of the United States, which 
the noble Lord and other Members 
of the Government might have seen 
summed up in Zhe Bigelow Papers, in 
these words— 
“ John C. Calhoun, sez he, 
Human rights ha’nt no more 


Right to come on this floor 
No more’n the man in the moon, sez he.”’ 


That, he regretted to say, was really very 
much the tone of the speech of the noble 
Lord. The noble Lord had said he 
could not afford to tamper with this source 
of the revenue; but he forgot that it was 
asource of revenue which might any day 
be taken out of his hands, and which he 
might not be able to deal with at all. 
In the last Session of the last Parliament 
the present Prime Minister, referring to 
some remarks made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Guildford, said— 


“T marvel at the sanguine temperament of a 
Gentleman, who, upon looking at the excess 
which has come to our revenue from opium, is 
able to describe that as solid and substantial. 
Money is money, and its solidity is the same 
from whatever source it is derived . . . . but 
with regard to the future, the whole nature of 
our opium revenue ought to be a perpetual 
warning and caution tous. The Indian Revenue 
never can be solid and substantial so long as it 
is largely dependent on the opium revenue.’’— 
[8 Hansard, ccli, 932.] 


Those were the views of the Prime 
Minister. Now, they did not ask the 
noble Lord to direct the Chinese or con- 
trol them. He must say, so far as this 
country was concerned, the subject ap- 
peared to him to lie much more within the 
Department of the Foreign Officethan the 
Indian Office. The immorality of our 
traffic consisted in this—that we forced 
our opium into the ports of China. The 
noble Lord had said this was not an op- 
a mode of raising the revenue. 

id he not consider it in that light when 
they send their Fleets and their Armies 
to insist upon this opium traffic? The 
late. Mr: Gobden had said that if we 
took the whole value of all the exports 
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to China during the last 40 years, and 
put against it the cost of the armaments 
and Consular Service to foster the opium 
traffic, we should be found to be heavy 
losers in the transaction. Therefore, if 
ever there was a revenue that was wrung 
out of our pockets it was this revenue. 
We did not enjoy it, the Indians en- 
joyed it, and we paid for it. As to the 
objection, that when the Chinese Go- 
vernment enforced the policy of prohi- 
bition the result was universal demorali- 
zation, constant collusion, and all sorts 
of evils—why was that ? Simply because 
on every point Great Britain had frus- 
trated the Chinese influence to enforce the 
policy of prohibition. From the begin- 
ning of the century the Chinese did their 
best to enforce the prohibition, and the 
whole history of the trade showed that. 
It had been said that the Chinese were 
not sincere in their efforts to put down 
the traffic. The fact was, thatthe Chinese 
again and again attempted to do so, and 
again and again protested against our 
action. Sir Rutherford Alcock, our own 
Plenipotentiary, had expressed his firm 
belief in the sincerity of the Chinese to 
suppress the traffic. As to assisting the 
Chinese, he did not want us to assist 
them. He wanted this country to let 
the Chinese alone—to allow the Chinese 
to govern their own country in their own 
fashion. He felt sorry that he had to 
speak in this manner, and was sorry it 
had not sufficed the Representatives of 
Her Majesty’s Government to say that 
they could not be expected on so short 
a tenure of Office to pronounce an opinion 
on this subject; but when they found 
the leading Member of the Government 
denouncing at one time this opium 
traffic in the most unmeasured terms, 
and the noble Lord that night coming 
forward with a statement which might 
perfectly well seem as a prelude to a 
permanent retention of the tax, it was 
time to protest against the retrograde 
movement which appeared to be threat- 
ened. It was idle to argue about Indian 
finance without having in view some 
plan by which India would be able 
to support itself without having this 
opium traffic. The salt tax had been 
referred to, and also the land tax; but 
those were taxes within India itself and 
under our control, and we could alter or 
retain those taxes as we liked: But the 
opium ‘traffic was dependent on the 
Chinese. In consequence of the most 
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unsatisfactory statements of the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for India, and in order to give the House 
an opportunity of expressing an opinion, 
he begged to move that the debate be 
adjourned. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. Member that there is no 
Amendment before the House, an 
Amendment having already been nega- 
tived. The Question before the House 
is that I do now leave the Chair. 

Dr. CAMERON moved that the de- 
bate on that Question be adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Dr. Cameron.) 


Mr. E. STANHOPE desired, as one 
recently charged with some responsibility 
for the government of India, to make 
one or two observations on this Amend- 
ment. He could not think that any ad- 
vantage could possibly be gained by the 
adjournment of this debate. As he 
understood the Mover, and those who 
supported him in this debate, their 
object was to press on the Secretary of 
State for India this subject as requiring 
his care and attention during the next 
year. The noble Lord might have 
sheltered himself with simply saying 
that he would give the subject that 
attention ; but, instead of doing so, he 
told the House that, after three or four 
weeks’ experience, he could not say that 
he was prepared to give up altogether, 
or take steps little by little to abandon, 
the opium revenue. They must re- 
member that it involved no less than 
£7,000,000 or £8,000,000 sterling. It 
was a source of revenue which was not 
a burden upon the people of India. If, | 
therefore, they were going to abandon it, 
either all at once or by degrees, they | 
must make some provision for imposing 
other taxation on India, or they must 
do what would be more just under the 
circumstances — namely, require the 
people of England to take upon them- 
selves that charge. It was, therefore, a 
very serious question. But, perhaps, he 
was addressing those who were pre- 
pared to take up the fiat justitia, ruat 


{COMMONS} 








c@lum principle, and who said the opium | 
traffic was demoralizing, and must at all | 


costs be abolished. But if they were to 
consider that point, should they not also 
consider the question of alcohol in this 
country? What must be the effect of 
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abolishing the cultivation of the poppy in 
India? The Chinese would continue to 
growit. Itscultivation would be increased 
in Persia. Ifthey adopted that extreme 
step, which would deprive the people of 
India of that important branch of re- 
venue, they would not be abolishing the 
traffic. On the whole, he thought the 
noble Lord had been well advised not to 
abandon that source of income or pledge 
himself to take any step towards its 
abandonment. He had told them he 
would look into the subject with the 
utmost care, and that he would enter 
upon the question without prejudice. It 
seemed to him that the central object 
put forward by the hon. Mover had been 
gained; the noble Lord had under- 
taken to look into the matter in the 
course of next year, and therefore he 
did not think anything would be gained 
by the adjournment of this debate. 
Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, the Mo- 
tion for adjournment had not-been made 
because the Government refused at once 
to abolish this system, but because the 
excuse of the Government had been put 
forward in a speech that must have filled 
the breasts of many hon. Members with 
pain and humiliation. He did not say 
it was a speech abounding in cynicism; 
but he must say he had not in the last 
six years heard a speech from a States- 
man and responsible Minister of the 
Crown projected from so low a level of 
political morality. Revenue, revenue, 
revenue, rung throughout the whole 
speech of the noble Lord. He almost 
sneered at the doctrine of justice and 
morality. He put these aside, and told 
them to treat the question as a matter of 
revenue and finance. He did not know 
whether the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) had been lis- 
tening to the debate, whose entrance 
into the House was to destroy all their 


}ideas of Christian morality ; but it 


seemed to him that Member might 
almost be Minister for India. He did not 
know whetherthe ‘‘ Heathen Chinee” was 
in the Gallery of the House: If he was, 
he must be edified by our superior Chris- 
tian morality, which put revenue above 
justice. For his (Mr. A. M- Sullivan’s) 
part, having listened to that passage 
quoted by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Merthyr (Mr. Richard) from the de- 
spatch of a Chinese Minister, he would 
prefer the moral principles therein nobly 
expressed to the cynical doctrines he had 
just heard from the Treasury Bench. 
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No defence had been, or could be, 
offered for this hideous iniquity by 
which Great Britain sought to put 
money in her purse. For 2,000 years 
no nation in Europe had had a greater 
blot upon her in the pursuit of mere 
wealth at the price of popular degrada- 
tion than this opium traffic had put 
upon the name of England; and it was 
to the honour of this country that on the 
present occasion men bound to the 
newly-born Government by the strongest 
Party ties, impelled by conscience— 
for, after all, conscience was still a 
power in the House of Commons—de- 
sired to show their sense of indignation 
at the character of the defence, if de- 
fence it could be called, put forward by 
Her Majesty’s Government. The Minis- 
try might have said that they were in- 
heritors of the errors of the past; that 
while every Government had a noble 
opportunity of retrieving the mistakes of 
its Predecessors, no one expected that 
the serious policy of such Predecessors 
would be precipitately reversed. He 
could have understood a plea of that 
kind coming from a Ministry whose 
public utterances had led everyone to 
believe that they felt strongly the ini- 
quitous character of this opium traffic ; 
but all the noble Lord had to say was 
that if England did not profit by this 
abominable trade, some one else would. 
This was a petty excuse for a moral 
crime to be put forward by the Govern- 
ment of a Bible-loving nation like Eng- 
land, which sought to convert the 
‘‘ Heathen Chinee ” from Paganism to 
Christianity. He could point out many 
means of obtaining wealth which were 
defended by the criminal classes on a 
plea such as that which had been put 
forward. The Chinese had struggled 
against the continuance of this im- 
morality; but the military power of 
England had defeated their struggles. 
He should like to hear an English Minis- 
ter say that while the Government of 
the country deemed revenue to be use- 
ful, it valued much more the greatness 
of the national name—a greatness which 
rested upon something higher and nobler 
than the triumph of her arms in defence 
of an iniquitous system like the opium 
traffic. He felt no doubt that the 
people of England would prefer them- 
selves to be taxed, rather than revenue 
should continue to be derived from the 
system which had been defended from 
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the Treasnry Bench of a Liberal Admi- 
nistration. The doctrine of fiat justitia 
had been mentioned, but only to be cast 
aside; and he should, therefore, like to 
ask whether the India Office demoralized 
its occupant, and whether the touch of 
this opium revenue could affect with 
moral torpor a Liberal Statesman who 
ought to be impelled by the ardour of 
youth? He, in this connection, com- 
mended to the consideration of hon. 
Members the words spoken by the 
Prime Minister many years ago before 
he wore official bonds, and, he had 
almost said, entered upon a life of offi- 
cial slavery. It might be too much to 
struggle on the present occasion against 
a combination of the two front Benches; 
but he hoped this debate would have 
an effect in the country and create a 
public opinion which would justify Her 
Majesty’s Government, if not next Ses- 
sion, certainly in the one that would 
follow, in removing this hideous blot 
from the escutcheon of the British 
nation. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) had 
stated that he had very seldom heard in 
that House a speech of such a low tone 
of morality as that of his noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for India, and 
the hon. and learned Member for Meath 
(Mr. A. M, Sullivan) had expressed a 
similar opinion. The hon. Member 
for Meath said that he thought it 
would not be going too far to de- 
scribe the speech as discreditable, both 
to the House and to the noble Lord. 
For his part, however, he was bound 
to say that, so far from entertaining 
the opinion of those two hon. Gentle- 
men, he thought that the noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for India was 
just as anxious for the well-being of 
China as they were themselves, and that 
he had simply shown caution and pru- 
dence in the observations he had made, 
which, if he had not done, might have 
led to incalculable evil to the people of 
India, whose interests he was bound. to 
consider. Let them consider for a few 
moments what this matter amounted. to. 
The practical sense of that House knew 
well that, at that moment, India had not 
a single sixpence of revenue to spare. 
The amount of taxation raised was not 
sufficient to meet the demands now made 
upon her Exchequer. He was not going 
that evening even to allude to the causes 
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which had placed an exceptional demand 
upon her. He had, on more than one 
occasion, come forward in that House 
and asked that India might be given 
some relief; but he had never yet suc- 
ceeded. Now, that being the case, if 
she had not a single sixpence to spare, 
and the noble Lord well knowing that 
England would not come forward with 
a single sixpence to help her, it was of 
no use for him to disguise the fact. It 
was very well to talk of the English 
people being willing to make up the 
financial loss that the abolition of this 
revenue would cause. But what proof 
had the noble Lord that, even if he did 
away with this £8,000,000, he would get 
a single sixpence to replace it? If this 
£8,000,000 of revenue were sacrificed, 
the noble Lord knew that it would be 
impossible at the present moment to 
raise it in any other manner in India. 
The sources of taxation in India were very 
small and limited. No one knew better 
than the hon. and learned Member for 
Meath that they could not raise£8,000,000 
additional from the land in India. It 
would be much the same as a proposal 
to make every Irish peasant cultivator 
at the present time pay twice his rent. 
They could not get a sixpence more from 
land. What were the other sources of 
revenue? They had recently increased 
to the greatest possible extent the salt 
duty in those Provinces; but to raise 
£8,000,000 more taxation would double 
the salt duty throughout India. That 
would, in effect, mean taking food from 
the starving people, and bringing upon 
them suffering so great that he would 
not attempt to describe it. Could it be 
raised from the Income Tax ? They knew 
that if they wanted to raise £8,000,000 
in England, it would be easy to do 
so by simply increasing the Income 
Tax 3d. or 4d. in the pound. But in the 
case of India, when the Income Tax was 
24d. in the pound, instead of raising 
£5,000,000, as in England, so poor was 
India that only £500,000 was pro- 
duced. At the same time, that tax 
gave rise to such great discontent 
from one end of India to the other, 
that the great Statesman who was 
then responsible for the government of 
India, said that although he knew they 
had not one surplus European soldier 
in India, yet, taking danger for danger, 
he would rather reduce the European 
Army in India by one-half, than take the 
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responsibility of again imposing an In- 
come Tax. Toraise £8,000,000 in India 
they would require an Income Tax of an 
enormous amount. Why did not the hon. 
Member for Glasgow and the hon. and 
learned Member for Meath, when they 
attacked the morality and the good 
feeling of the noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for India, come forward with 
some definite proposal with regard to 
Indian Revenue? Why did they not 
come forward and tell the House how 
£8,000,000 additional revenue could 
be raised? Why did they not say that 
they were prepared to have the In- 
come Tax of this country increased 
3d., 4d., or 6d. in the pound, in 
order to meet the deficit in the Indian 
Revenue to be caused by the abolition 
of the opium duty. If they formulated 
a proposal like that it would be a prac- 
tical proposition, and would have more 
effect, and would be much more worthy 
the consideration of the House, than all 
the vague declamation they had listened 
to that evening. They had heard a great 
deal about the immorality of their traffic 
with the Chinese; but, for his part, he 
could not see that there was much dif- 
ference between raising a revenue 
from opium and raising £26,000,000 
as they did in England, to a great 
extent from the intemperance of the 
people. No one was more opposed than 
he to many of the proposals for temper- 
ance legislation brought forward in that 
House, although he was as much a 
friend of temperance as any man could 
be. But he had no hesitation in saying, 
that in Ireland, or even in the back 
slums of Glasgow, he could find as great 
immorality traceable to the traffic from 
which the spirit revenue was raised, as 
they could find in China produced from 
opium. ‘Then, again, it must be remem- 
bered that if they abolished the revenue 
from opium, no one could doubt that 
the effect would be to cheapen opium in 
China. It could not be, kept out of 
China, and its growth would be en- 
couraged. If the duty were removed 
from an article, the effect would be to 
reduce its price; and, in reducing the 
price, how could they possibly say that 
they would restrict the sale? On the 
contrary, he thought he could prove, be- 
yond all possibility of dispute, that by 
the abolition of the opium revenue in 
India they would unquestionably reduce 
the price of opium in China. By s0 
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doing, they would increase its use, and 
intensify every evil which they so greatly 
deplored. He could not but think that, 
considering the recent accession of the 
noble Lord to Office, he would have 
been guilty of the greatest imprudence 
if he had come down to that House and 
pledged himself to sacrifice nearly one- 
fifth or one-sixth of the entire Indian 
Revenue without seeing his way to re- 
place it by some tax less burdensome to 
the Indian people. He was aware that 
it was said that the opium revenue 
was uncertain, and that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister had 
been quoted that evening upon the sub- 
ject. But when the right hon. Gentle- 
man made those remarks upon the 
opium revenue, he did not make them 
with the slightest idea of saying that the 
Secretary of State for India ought to 
come down to that House and abolish it. 
So far as he understood the drift of the 
observations of the Prime Minister, 
when he made his speech his sole object 
was to show that, whether we wished it 
or not, a change in the policy of China 
might affect the demand for Indian 
opium, and might materially affect the 
revenue derived from opium in India. 
He made that observation, not with the 
idea of asking the Secretary of State to 
abolish the opium revenue, but to point 
out to those who were responsible for 
the administration of the Indian Fi- 
nances that one source of their revenue 
was uncertain, and, that being so, there 
was greater reason for exercising pru- 
dence, caution, and economy, with re- 
gard to the finances of India. He be- 
lieved that he was not misrepresenting 
the arguments of the right hon: Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister. Of course, 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for India, in making the observations 
he had done, knew very well the sort of 
things that would be said about him in 
consequence of the speech he had made 
that evening. Knowing that, he was 
more entitled to their respect for his 
courage in being willing to face this 
amount of odium rather than to do any- 
thing by want of caution which he felt 
would do harm to the people of India, 
or throw the Indian finances into a 
worse position than they were at the 
present time. 

Mr. J. W. PEASE said, that he should 
like to be allowed to say a few words be- 
fore the Motion for the adjournment was 
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put tothe House. If there was one man 
more than another who disliked to go 
into the Lobby against the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister it was 
himself; but they had had again that 
evening a melancholy instance of a man 
coming down to that House after dinner, 
without having been present earlier in 
the evening, and without having heard 
a single speech in the debate, and then 
answering the arguments which he him- 
self alone had raised. Theright hon.Gen- 
tleman the Postmaster General had ex- 
cused the noble Lord on the ground of his 
recent accession to Office; but he thought 
thattheright hon.Gentleman had notdone 
him the honour to listen to what he said 
at the end of his speech. He said, em- 
phatically, that he did not wish a six- 
pence of that revenue to be taken away 
from India at the present moment; but 
he said that, in his opinion, a Christian; 
moral country like this ought not, year 
after year, to enforce the Treaty of Tien 
Tsin, when beseeched by the Chinese to 
modify it, and from 1876 to 1880 refuse to 
ratify the Convention of Chefoo. Heasked 
simply that the Convention of Chefoo 
should be taken into consideration, and 
that the Chinese, by municipal duties, or 
by other means, should be allowed to 
hold the opium traffic in check. He said, 
also, that if that were done the noble Lord 
would probably, in the meantime, be 
able to re-adjust his Indian finances. 
He was perfectly aware that they could 
not take £6,000,000 from India without 
providing that amount of revenue from 
other sources. He was not the man to 
put the Government of India or the noble 
Lord in that fix. But the noble Lord’s 
speech was a defence of that which he 
considered to be a moral wrong to- 
wards the Chinese. That wrong could 
not be redressed in a single moment. It 
had, however, been declared a wrong by 
the voice of a great number of people in 
England and Scotland. He believed it 
to be wrong; andif the noble Lord had 
admitted that, he should not have wished 
to divide against the Government. But ° 
he felt that they had a duty to perform ; 
and when they believed a thing to be 
morally wrong, they must obey the voice 
of religion and the convictions of their 
consciences. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the division 
which will take place will be for the 
adjournment of the debate upon the 
proposal for going into Committee of 
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Supply. My hon. Friend who made the 
Motion, and who supported the adjourn- 
ment is, I am sure, the last man who 
would desire to prevent us from going 
into Committee of Supply. But he has 
indirectly made this a method of giving 
expression to his feelings of dissatisfac- 
tion at the opium revenue. That being 
so, what are the terms upon which the 
division will be taken? I am very de- 
sirous that there shall be no doubt as to 
what is meant by those who will vote 
for the adjournment, and also as to what 
is meant by those of my hon. Friends who 
will vote against it. I will venture to state 
the interpretation which I put upon the 
position in which I stand, and upon that 
of those who support the adjournment. 
This is not the first time, even during the 
present Session of Parliament, in which 
Members of this House, and bodies of 
Members of this House, have felt it their 
duty, for reasons honourable and laud- 
able in themselves, to act against the 
dictates of that judgment which I 
should hope would have restrained them. 
That is my opinion of the position in 
which those Gentlemen stand who now 
feel disposed to support the Motion for 
the adjournment. Let us see whether 
that is the case or not. I have listened 
very carefully to the speech of my noble 
Friend near me (the Marquess of Har- 
tington), and I will give the purport of 
thatspeech. He began with a statement 
as to his sense of the embarrassed posi- 
tion in which he was placed in being 
called upon to give distinct pledges to 
the House upon a subject of the utmost 
difficulty and complexity at that time 
when he had been but a very few weeks 
in Office, and when, during that time, he 
had been called upon by considerations 
of duty absolutely imperative to give his 
mind and attention to other matters yet 
more urgent, involving human life as 
well as the honour and credit of the 
country, in such a way, that it had been 
impossible for him to give proper exa- 
mination to this subject. Having stated 
that, and having made that plea, then, 
with the ingenuous courage which dis- 
tinguishes him, almost beyond any other 
man inthe House, he proceeded to point 
out the character of the difficulties which 
surrounded him, and which were so many 
reasons against his giving a promise 
that he might find himself eventually 
unable to fulfil. We have heard 
much of the painful questions connected 
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with the revenue derived from the 
opium traffic. I most fully concur that 
this is not only a difficult, but a most 
painful, question. We have already had 
two, I may almost say three, wars upon 
this subject. Let us consider what is 
the position taken up by the people of 
England with regard to these wars. On 
the first occasion no distinct appeal 
was made to the people; but it was 
unquestionably true that, as has been 
truly said, I, for one, denounced, in 
the strongest terms, the opium traffic, 
The nation, however, did not take 
the part of those who protested against 
that war. In 1857 we were launched by 
the acts of one of our agents into a war 
with China, and the steps taken by Sir 
John Bowring were the subject of much 
debate. In the House of Commons 
the Government of Lord Palmerston 
was divided, and from the opinions which 
I then expressed I have not in the 
slightest departed. What then hap- 
pened? The House declared its judg- 
ment, and the noble Viscount, then the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government, took 
a course he was constitutionally entitled 
to take, and appealed tothe people. In 
that appeal he was emphatically sus- 
tained, and many Members were dis- 
missed from their seats in that House 
upon the vote which they gave, and the 
country returned a very large majority 
to support an Administration pledged to 
carry on a second Opium War. It is 
material that it should be understood 
that, whatever may be the amount of 
painful reflection caused by the part this 
country has taken, that what took place 
upon this matter was not done clandes- 
tinely, but was approved of by the people 
upon the only occasion on which a dis- 
tinct appeal was made to them. ‘The 
next point is, that a very great change 
has taken place in China. The Govern- 
ment has substituted for the old system 
a totally different one. Down to 1860 
the opium traffic with China was sub- 
ject, not only to all those objections which 
the supply of such a drug entails, but 
there was added, in addition, all the 
mischief and corruption of a contraband 
traffic. A contraband trade is bad enough 
and demoralizing enough in all con- 
science, under any circumstances. Un- 
der the best circumstances, and the best 
circumstances are those in which the 
country where the trade is carried on 
exerts itself to the utmost to prevent the 
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importation, the trade will bebad enough. 
But that is not the case in China. In 
China, although it is doubtful whether 
the Central Government is sincere, yet 
it is certain that the provincial Govern- 
ments and the local agents are in col- 
lusion with the contraband trade, There- 
fore, all the moral evils which result 
from this traffic are supplemented, and 
amplified enormously by the distinct 
moral evils which belong to a contraband 
trade. It has been charged against me 
in this debate, that I have been led to 
describe the decision of the Chinese Go- 
vernment to admit the importation of 
opium as a wise one. So far as I can 
form a judgment, I am inclined to believe 
that it was wise on the part of the Go- 
vernment of China to legalize the impor- 
tation of the drug, rather than allow it 
to go on asacontraband traffic. There- 
fore, Sir, I am by no means prepared to 
admit that, after further consideration, no 
improvement can be made. It appears 
to me that one very large, and very 
grave, and very serious group of evils 
has been got rid of. While I do not 
deny that much remains for very grave, 
and serious, and painful consideration, 
do not let it be understood, Sir, that I 
ama person viewing this subject with 
indifference, any more than I think the 
speech of my noble Friend justified, in 
the slightest degree, the imputation that 
he viewed it with indifference. What is 
the imputation against my noble Friend ? 
It is, that his speech was projected from 
a very low level of morality. Let us 
see, then, whether we can escape from 
the mischiefs supposed to belong to this 
low level of morality by a resort to that 
high level of morality which is now re- 
commended. If we are told that con- 
siderations connected with the financial 
condition of India, and the impossi- 
bility of supplying this income, or of 
undertaking to supply this income from 
another source, are not admissible to 
this debate, that allegation can have 
no meaning at all, unless it be that we 
are to assume the obligation on the 
part of the people of England. We 
must be prepared for one of two things. 
Kither you are to assume the obligation 
on the part of the people of England, or 
else, as we are told by my hon. Friend 
the Member for South Durham (Mr. 
Pease), we are to content ourselves at 
the present moment with giving a pro- 
mise of something to be done in the 
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future, Well, Sir, it would be a very 
high level of morality, indeed, from one 
point of view, if we were prepared, on 
behalf of our constituents, to add 3d. 
or 4d. in the pound to the Income 
Tax, and to assume the payment 
of these £7,000,000. That, rt admit, 
would be to take our stand on a very 
high level of morality. But nobody is 
prepared for that. That is not in ques- 
tion. It is no part of the debate, 
and, consequently, it is not that high 
level of morality by which we are to 
escape from the low level of morality 
on which my noble Friend is accused 
of standing; it must be some other 
level of morality. Let us see what 
that other level of morality is. It 
has been described very fairly by my 
hon. Friend the Member for South Dur- 
ham, a Gentleman whose clearness of 
mind, whose soundness of judgment, 
and whose uniform moderation in all 
these proceedings entitle him-to be heard 
with the utmost respect, and, as he 
knows, he is heard with the utmost 
respect. But is not my hon. Friend in 
danger of falling, and of letting us 
down upon a level of morality which I 
affirm to be not higher, but lower, than 
the level of the morality of my noble 
Friend? There is a kind of morality 
which, in my opinion, is the lowest of 
all, and it is the morality of a Govern- 
ment which makes promises without 
knowing that it has the means of ful- 
filling them. The real offence of my 
noble Friend is that he has refused to 
make a promise, being three weeks old 
in Office, and having had questions which 
I need not now even name, the considera- 
tion of which would have been sufficient 
of themselves, I venture to say, to supply 
an incoming Government with work 
enough to fill all its time—being in 
that condition, my noble Friend has de- 
clined to make any promise whatever 
upon this subject. He has admitted it 
is a subject which has the strongest 
claim upon him for full and thorough 
explanation. But what are we asked 
to do? The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Meath (Mr. 
A. M. Sullivan), to whom I give — 
do not let him question it for a mo- 
ment — the fullest credit for the sin- 
cerity and earnestness of all those senti- 
ments he has so eloquently expressed, 
asks why we cannot, at any rate, give a 
promise for the Session after next? 
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These are very easy terms to offer to my 
noble Friend. In my opinion, no more 
dangerous seduction could be offered to 
a Government to propose such terms. 
It is hard enough that we should be 
encouraged to deal in promises for next 
Session; but, Heaven help us if we are to 
be encouraged to dispose of our present 
difficulties by promising that we will do 
something in the Session after next! 
My hon. Friend the Member for South 
Durham is not so definite. He does not 
ask us to do this; but he wishes to ex- 
press inarticulately the same sentiment, 
if I may say so, by voting for the ad- 
journment. He wants Her Majesty’s 
Government to encourage the Govern- 
ment of India to take steps for their 
gradual withdrawal from participation 
in the cultivation of the poppy and the 
manufacture of opium. I will first, Sir, 
just take leave' to get rid of that part of 
this Resolution which speaks of our en- 
couraging the Government of India to 
take steps for their gradual withdrawal 
from participation in the cultivation of 
the poppy and the manufacture of 
opium. Sir, if we ought to encourage the 
Government of India to do a thing, we 
ought to compel that Government to do 
it. Itis not really a matter of encou- 
raging the Government. The Govern- 
ment of India is subject to the Govern- 
ment of this country, and whatever we 
really want that Government to do we 
have the power to make them do. 
Therefore, the real question is that we 
are asked tu say that Her Majesty’s 
Government will promise to take steps 
for the gradual withdrawal from parti- 
cipation in the cultivation of the poppy 
and the manufacture of opium. Can 
we promise that? Many is the thing a 
man wishes to do which, notwithstand- 
ing, he dare not, consistently with his 
duty, promise to do, for he must not 
promise to do it till he sees the means 
and can measure and estimate the means 
by which he is to do it. And that is 
really the question at present in issue. 
If a division is to be taken on this ad- 
journment, why do we vote against it? 
By doing so, we mean that, with our pre- 
sent knowledge, and in our present con- 
dition, we decline to make such a pro- 
mise. For myself, I may say truly, 
that I am not ashamed of the strong 
language in which I have spoken of this 
subject on former occasions. I spoke 
then of a system in which the evils of 


Mr. Gladstone 
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the opium traffic were combined and 
concentrated in the evils of the contra- 
band traffic; butstill I admit that much 
remains. I entertain the sincerest, the 
most earnest desire, and so does my 
noble Friend, that it may be in our 
power, safely and with justice to the 
people of India, to take steps for the 
gradual withdrawal from connection 
with this traffic; but I cannot give a 
promise upon it until I see the means 
by which that process is to be effected. 
Therefore, let it be understood on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government that, 
while we resist this adjournment on 
account of the construction that has 
been put upon it, it is simply upon that 
ground that we desire to reserve to our- 
selves the free and deliberate examina- 
tion of this question. I have no doubt 
that my hon. Friend opposite the late 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
would wish himself to take his stand 
upon the same ground. What he said 
was perfectly consistent with such a 
view. None of us, I hope, in this 
House view this matter with indiffer- 
ence. I am certainly of opinion, as I 
said at the close of the last Parliament, 
that this opium revenue, instead of 
being a sound and solid, is a slippery 
and a dangerous, part of our Indian Re- 
venue. India cannot be economically 
safe as long as she is dependent upon 
it. These are the feelings which I en- 
deavoured to express in a speech which, 
as has been said by my right hon. 
Friend the Postmaster General was not 
a speech on the moral aspect of the 
case, but was one dealing purely with 
its financial aspect. I do not know 
whether I myself have given room for 
any of those severe strictures which 
have been applied to the frank and 
manly statement of my noble Friend, 
In my opinion, it was a frank and manly 
course to set out fully before the House 
all the difficulties which impede it in a 
path which may be admitted to be one 
of philanthropy and justice. I do not 
believe, if we were declaring the prin- 
ciple of an ultimate policy in regard 
to this question, that we should take 
a very different view. It is, in our 
point of view, a narrower question. It 
is, whether our present position, accord- 
ing to our present means of dealing with 
the subject as a responsible Govern-~ 
ment, justifies us in giving a pledge 
before we can feel a reasonable certainty 
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of being able to redeem it. But, on the 
other hand, it is a very broad question ; 
and I am quite certain there is no prin- 
ciple which lies nearer the root of poli- 
tical morality, and is more necessary 
to be strictly clung to by every Adminis- 
tration in this country, than the prin- 
ciple which dictates that no ieee shall 
ever be given by aresponsible Minister, 
or a responsible Government, to the 
House of Commons until that Minister 
knows that it will be in his power to 
accomplish that to which he has engaged 
himself. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA intended to 
oppose the Motion for adjournment, 
because it seemed to him to be an 
anomalous one. The arguments against 
this traffic, as it existed some 30 
years ago, no longer applied, and the 
objections to the trade in opium were 
now on the same level with the objections 
to trade in rum, whisky, bang, and 
othersubstances used by different nations 
for the purpose of intoxicating them- 
selves. There was no security that our 
withdrawal from this traffic would not 
result in an increased sale of opium in 
China ; and for his part, if they were now 
merely examining how the least possible 
injury could be done to the human race 
by the opium traffic, he believed that 
they would arrive at the conclusion that 
the removal of the duty would merely 
have the effect of increasing the con- 
sumption of the traffic, or else of 
transferring a large revenue from our 
Exchequer to that of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. 

Dr. CAMERON said, with the per- 
mission of the House, he would withdraw 
the Motion for adjournment. He and 
his friends had no wish to embarrass the 
Government ; and had the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for India spoken in a 
tone in any way resembling that used 
by the Prime Minister, they would never 
have thought of moving the adjourn- 
ment at all. The noble Lord might not 
have intended it, but hisspeech appeared 
to be a defence of the opium traffic, and 
to commit him to a policy which the 
Prime Minister now assured them was 
never intended. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question again proposed, “‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Committee deferred till Monday next. 


{Junz 4, 1880} 
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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL, 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Attorney 
General, Mr. Brassey.) 


[prix 118.] COMMITTEE (ON RE-COMMIT- 
MENT). 


Mz. DODSON moved that the Bill 
be committed pro formd, in order that 
certain Amendments might be inserted 
and the Bill be reprinted. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee, and re- 


ported ; to be printed, as amended [Bill 
209]; re-committed for Monday next. 


Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS hoped 
plenty of time would be given for the con- 
sideration of the Amendments now intro- 
duced. 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, that 
there would be no disposition on the 
part of the Government unduly to hurry 
on the Bill. 


LEASES BILL.—[Bux 177.] 
(Mr. Warton, Mr. M‘Intyre.) : 
SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 


Debate on Question [28th May], “‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he did not intend to 
oppose the second reading, because there 
were some provisions in the measure 
which were worthy of consideration. On 
the other hand, the Bill made many 
alterations which the Government could 
not accept; therefore he hoped it would 
be understood that, though the Govern- 
ment allowed the second reading to be 
taken, they could not permit the Bill to 
pass in its present form, 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday next. 


PARTNERSHIPS (No. 2) BILL.—[Brix 195.] 
(Mr. Whitwell, Mr. Norwood, Mr. Mackintosh, 
Mr. Lewis Fry.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mrz. WHITWELL, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
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said, its object was to consolidate the 
law on the subject of partnership, an 
improvement which had long been 
anxiously desired by gentlemen con- 
nected with the commercial interests. 
The Bill had been before the House on 
@ previous occasion, when it was intro- 
duced by his friend, Mr. Sampson Lloyd, 
who was no longer a Member of the 
House, and it was then read a second 
time. The Bill on that occasion was 
backed by the present hon. and learned 
Solicitor General (Sir Farrer Herschell). 
He trusted the House would now consent 
to the second reading, as he should not 
ask for its committal for some days, in 
order that proper time might be given 
for consideration of its provisions and 
details. In addition to consolidating the 
present law, the Bill proposed to intro- 
duce a limited form of partnership based 
on the law in Germany, America, and 
France. That, he was aware, was a 
novelty ; but he should be quite prepared 
to defend it presently in all its details. 
Another part of the Bill proposed the 
registration of firms; and that portion, 
when before the House on a previous 
occasion, met with almost unanimous 


support. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Whitwell.) 


Mr. BARING said, he was not at all 
prepared to object to the second reading 
of the Bill; but still it was only fair 
that he should give the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Whitwell) notice that in Committee 
he should object to the compulsory re- 
gistration of the name of every mem- 
ber of every firm. On the other hand, 
he should be very glad to see the sys- 
tem of commandite made law in this 
country. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Hezwry James) said, there were so many 
valuable suggestions and provisions in 
the measure that, whether the whole 
ought to become law or not, the House 
would certainly, he thought, wish that 
the measure should be brought to the 
notice of, and be discussed by, the mer- 
cantile community. Some of the pro- 
posals in the Bill would have to be dis- 
cussed with great care; but still he 
thought its valuable provisions entitled 
itto be read a second time, with full ac- 
knowledgment of the right claimed by 


Mr. Whitwell 
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the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Baring) to discuss it in Committee. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday i4th June. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) 
ACT (1870) AMENDMENT BILL. 


(Mr. O'Connor Power, Mr. Gray, Dr. Commins, 
Mr. O'Shaughnessy, Mr. Synan.) 


[BILL 196.] sECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
apologized for the lateness of the hour 
at which his Motion was brought on. 
He was unable, when the first reading 
was moved, to explain fully the reasons 
for the measure, because of the lateness 
of the hour at which he was obliged to 
bring it forward ; and as earlier in the 
evening his hon. Friend the Member for 
the City of Cork had been unable to ob- 
tain a promise from the Premier that a 
special day should be fixed for its con- 
sideration, this must be his excuse and 
his defence for moving the second read- 
ing at that hour of the morning. If his 
measure was to accomplish any good 
whatever to the distressed tenant farmers 
of Ireland, it was particularly necessary 
that it should become law as speedily as 
possible. He could not describe the 
Bill as a measure intended to have 
a temporary effect, because, although the 
difficulty with which it was meant to 
deal was, he hoped, temporary, yet he 
meant the Bill to be a permanent mea- 
sure. It was absolutely necessary, in 
his opinion, in order to remove a very 
conspicuous defect in the Land Act of 
1870; but it was especially necessary at 
the present time, because of the suffer- 
ings which the tenant farmers of Ire- 
land had experienced and were still ex- 
periencing. In submitting this Bill on 
the Irish Land Question, he had asked 
himself—‘‘ What is it that the House of 
Commons, during the present short Ses- 
sion, in view of the difficulties in which 
the Irish tenant farmers find themselves, 
may reasonably be asked to do? What 
measure is it which, though simple in 
its character, can be calculated to afford 
considerable assistance to the tenant 
farmers of Ireland, without in any way 
unduly straining whatarecalled therights 
of property in the landlords of Ireland ?” 
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He and his hon. Friends who had joined 
him in preparing the Bill did believe it 
would afford considerable help to the 
tenant farmers, and, therefore, thought 
that the House ought not to sepa- 
rate without giving some earnest to 
the tenant farmers of Ireland of the 
future intention of the Legislature. All 
who had hedrd and read the recent 
statement of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land must feel that the tenant farmers 
of Ireland had much cause and ground 
for hope and expectation. But side by 
side with that feeling was also a feel- 
ing of anxiety in reference to the social 
condition of the country, during the time 
which must intervene between the end 
of the present Session and the com- 
mencement of the next. Indeed, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary was himself so anxious on the sub- 
ject that he had not disdained to appeal 
to the Representatives of Irish constitu- 
encies to assist him in promoting such a 
state of feeling in Ireland as would con- 
duce to the preservation of order in the 
country. It was evident that he saw 
possible danger ahead when he was thus 
prepared to make that appeal. Nothing, 
however, could be so well calculated to 
promote disorder in Ireland as that a 
new Parliament, elected under the in- 
fluence of Liberal policy and Liberal 
feelings, should assemble and separate 
without recording, in the slightest or 
smallest degree, any expression of opi- 
nion in regard to the claims that had 
been so persistently put forward by the 
industrious tenant farmers of Ireland. 
Therefore, it seemed to him, if Her 
Majesty’s Government gave assent to 
this modest and moderate proposal, that 
they would do more to promote peace 
and tranquillity in Ireland than could be 
accomplished by all the vigilance of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, or all the 
terrorism which it might be possible to 
inspire, if Her Majesty’s Government 
saw fit to preserve any remnants 
of the expiring Peace Preservation 
Act. The immediate remedy for the 
difficulties of the Irish tenant farmers 
was to be found in the one clause of 
this short Land Bill; and he should, 
therefore, like to state briefly the effect 
of passing it into law. He and his 
friends believed it would have a twofold 
effect. It would be, on the one hand, a 
deterrent of eviction, and, on the other, 
a deterrent of exorbitant rents, It was 
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perfectly true that under the 9th section 
of the Land Act of 1870, if a Court 
certified that a tenant who had been 
evicted from his holding for non-pay- 
ment of rent had been subjected to an 
exorbitant rent that it could award him 
compensation for disturbance, which 
was the same as if that disturbance 
had been the result of what was called 
a capricious eviction. But after having 
been in operation for ten years, it was 
only fair to ask what protection that 
provision had given to the tenant 
farmers, and what benefit had they de- 
rived from it? It appeared from a Return 
obtained on the Motion of Sir Colman 
O’Loghlen, formerly Member for the 
County of Clare, printed on the 3rd of 
February, 1878, that in no single case 
had the Court certified that a tenant 
ejected for non-payment of rent had been 
subjected to an exorbitant rent. Prae- 
tically that clause had been of a very de- 
lusive character so far as it was at all cal- 
culated to afford tenant farmers in Ireland 
compensation for disturbance ; but if that 
section had been entirely inoperative in 
affording compensation for disturbance 
in cases where tenants had been ejected 
for non-payment of rent, what had been 
the general effect of the Act in regard 
to ejectments? The number of eject- 
ments for non-payments of rent during 
the three years previous to the passing 
of the Land Act of 1870 had been less 
than the number subsequent to its be- 
coming law. Therefore, taking the 
working of the 9th section by itself, 
and the working of the Land Act on 
the whole, he maintained that there was 
an admitted grievance, and it was that 
grievance which his Bill proposed to 
remedy. One of the effects of the Land 
Act of 1870 was that the landlord saw 
it was to his advantage to increase the 
rent instead of getting rid of his tenant, 
as it had been called, capriciously. He 
had nothing to do but to go on increas- 
ing the rent until he made it impossible 
for the tenant to pay it. Then he got 
rid of his tenant—not capriciously with- 
in the meaning of the Act~and all he 
had to do was to compensate him for 
what were called unexhausted improve- 
ments. What had been theresult? It 
might be said he was putting an extreme 
case ; but it had very frequently occurred. 
As the law at present stood, a tenant 
12 months in arrear might be ejected 
from his farm, and, because he was so 
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in arrear, he was deprived of any right 
to claim compensation for disturbance. It 
thus appeared that to a man who, owing 
to some financial embarrassment, to the 
depression in agriculture, or to disas- 
trous seasons such as had been expe- 
rienced for the last three years, was un- 
able to pay his rent, and who might 
yet have a farm worth 10, or 15, or 
even 20 years’ rent, outside the Pro- 
vince of Ulster, he would have nothing 
whatever to claim under the Land Act 
of 1870 on account of disturbance for 
non-payment of rent. Therefore the 
Land Act afforded no adequate protec- 
tion to the tenant farmer as it was con- 
stituted atthe present time. Some short 
time ago he had ventured to describe 
English legislation for Ireland generally 
as being of a hand-to-mouth description ; 
and he was asked not unnaturally by 
the Prime Minister to except the Land 
Act from that sweeping description. 
Although that was a very natural re- 
quest every Act of Parliament must be 
judged by its results. He had always 
understood that one of the main objects 
of the Land Act of 1870 was to secure 
compensation for unexhausted improve- 
ments, and to prevent capricious evic- 
tions; but he need not tell the First Lord 
of the Treasury that capricious evictions 
had been very frequent since the passing 
of the Land Act. He remembered very 
well that the late Member for the 
County of Cork—Mr. M‘Carthy Downing 
—brought forward this question some 
three years ago, and then proved, from 
official Returns, that there had been more 
evictions of every kind—capricious evic- 
tions and evictions for non-payment of 
rent—since the passing of the Land Act 
than before that important measure be- 
came law. Therefore, while he was quite 
willing to describe the Land Act as an 
important step in the improvement of 
the Irish Land Laws, he was bound to 
point out to the Prime Minister and to 
the House that it had failed in a very 
great degree to accomplish the very pur- 
pose for which it was introduced and 
passed into law. He was sure it was 
not necessary in support of his Bill to 
refer to general principles or to insist 
on the necessity of legislation on this 
subject. That necessity was, in fact, 
already admitted by everyone who had 
read the letters published day after day 
in the London newspapers, describing 
the condition of the tenantry of Ireland. 


Mr. O Connor Power 
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Public opinion in England as well as in 
Treland admitted that large reforms were 
much needed in order to settle on a 
satisfactory basis the relations between 
landlords and tenants in Ireland. He 
would not make quotations from those 
letters, nor would he enter upon any 
general considerations; but he was 
anxiousthat the House should understand 
that this Bill represented the very least 
that those who came there to advocate 
the claims of the tenants, and who were 
anxious to promote legislation on an 
equitable basis, could ask, in view of the 
presentcondition of Ireland. The manner 
in which that moderate proposal was 
received by the Government and by the 
House would be to Irish people an 
accurate indication of what they had to 
expect from the English people in regard 
to grievances which for so long a time 
had oppressed them. It was absolutely 
necessary that a Bill of this kind should 
be passed in order to give hope and en- 
couragement to the tenant farmers of 
Ireland in reference to the more radical 
measure which the Government, he 
understood, had undertaken to pro- 
pose next Session. If he had not 
interpreted the declaration of the Chief 
Secretary as a promise that the Irish 
Land Question in all its entirety should 
be considered by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment during the next Recess, and that 
they would come before Parliament 
next Session with a scheme of their 
own, he would not on the present 
occasion have been satisfied with a Bill 
of such moderate dimensions as that 
which he now asked the House to read 
a second time. This was, however, 
a Bill which the House could pass 
without prejudging in the slightest de- 
gree the greater, and in some respects 
the more delicate, questions which must 
be raised when the House next at- 
tempted to grapple with the Irish Land 
Question as a whole. An hon. Member 
had said to him in the course of the 
evening that the presumption that the 
tenant was entitled to compensation was 
settled by Act of Parliament, and that 
hon. Member seemed to think that the 
passage of this simple measure would 
coerce the Court into giving compensa- 
tion for disturbance in all cases. He 
simply answered that assertion by eall- 
ing attention to the 18th section of the 
Land Act, which showed that the Court 
had, at the present time, the most ample 
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wer of going into all the equities of 
the relations between landlord and tenant 
in Ireland. At the present time the 
chairman was not bound to give compen- 
sation for disturbance or unexhausted 
improvements. The sections of the Land 
Act only obliged him to go into all the 
equities of every case. When the tenant 
at the present time brought the landlord 
into court, the latter had liberty to make 
every possible kind of counter-claim, 
and the Court in its judgment alwaystook 
intoitsconsideration all the circumstances. 
Supposing, for instance, a case where a 
tenant was ejected, not because he was 
unable to pay an exorbitant rent, but be- 
cause he refused to pay a fair rent, did 
anyone mean to maintain that the effect 
of passing this one clause of the Land 
Bill which he was at present proposing 
to the House would be that the chair- 
man would be coerced into awarding 
compensation for disturbance to such a 
tenant? Why, certainly not. The 
other sections of the Land Act left the 
chairman perfectly free to act, according 
to all the equities of the situation in each 
particular case. He did, under all these 
circumstances, most earnestly appeal to 
Her Majesty’s Government, and to the 
Members of that House, to assent to the 
second reading of this Bill; it would deter 
evictions, it would deter the unjust rais- 
ing of rents to a point that the tenant 
was unable to pay; and it would do this 
without in the slightest degree fettering 
the action of the good landlord, or de- 
priving any landlord in any degree of 
his just rights, To that extent it would 
promote an equitable understanding and 
relationship between landlord and tenant, 
besides being a great help t6 the tenant 
farmers of the country in their present 
almost unprecedented difficulties. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, he 
should confine the very few remarks he 
had to offer in seconding the Motion to 
showing that the present measure was a 
fair and logical carrying out of the pro- 
visions contained in the 12th section of 
the Land Act. The 3rd section of that 
Act gave compensation for disturbance 
according to a certain scale set forth in 
that section. He submitted that the 
effect of that was to give the tenant pro- 
perty in the land to the extent of that 
compensation. To compensate a man 
was to pay him the equivalent of some- 
thing else he had lost, and what the 
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right which he had in the land. That 
view of the case was still further sup- 
ported by the fact that the Land Act 
measured in another way the property 
the tenant lost by capricious eviction ; 
in that same 3rd section there was also 
@ provision that a landlord in certain 
cases might buy out the right of the 
tenant to compensation by giving him a 
lease for 31 years. Thus, in a rough 
way, the Act measured by leases of 31 
years the estate or right which the 
tenant had in the land, and which was 
represented in the former part of the 
same section by the compensation given 
him. Then came the 9th section, pro- 
vided that when a man was ejected for 
non-payment of rent, he should be held 
not to be disturbed within the meaning 
of the 8rd section, followed by the pro- 
vision that in the case of tenants under 
15 acres, if the chairman considered the 
rent exorbitant, even if the ejectment 
be for non-payment of rent, he should be 
empowered to give compensation for dis- 
turbance. The result of these sections, 
therefore, as he maintained, was clearly 
to create, or rather to recognize, a 4 
in the tenant. The 9th section forfeited 
that property under ordinary circum- 
stances the moment anaction was brought 
for ejectment, on the ground that one 
year’s rent had not been paid. In most 
cases where compensation for disturb- 
ance was given, it was measured by the 
rent paid, and it usually consisted of an 
amount equal to several years’ rent. In 
one case it would be seven years’ rent, 
in another five, in another four, and in 
another one. The result, therefore, was, 
if he was right in regarding this right 
of the tenant as property, that a man 
who might be entitled to seven years’ 
rent as compensation for disturbance 
would lose the whole of it if he was 
evicted for non-payment of a single year’s 
rent. That was not merely at variance 
with the nature of property, but was 
an utter departure from the principle 
which governed the first part and the 
main part of the 3rd section. The object 

of the Bill at that moment before the 

House was to carry out the principle 

of the 3rd section, and to recognize the 

property in the tenant under that 3rd 

section; to reduce the forfeiture to the 

extent to which Courts of Equity had 

always endeavoured to reduce them. If 
a@ man gave a bond conditioned for the 
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no Court would allow more than the 
£200 and the interest if the conditions 
were not fulfilled. The same principle 
was applied in the Bill. For instance, 
a tenant evicted for non-payment of a 
year’s rent had a property equivalent 
to, say, five years’ rent. He only owed 
a year’srent. Was it fair that because 
he was unable to pay the rent for that 
single year that he should lose his entire 
right? If the Land Act of 1870 was 
to be carried out to its legitimate end, 
its principles would certainly find ex- 
pression in the Bill of his hon. Friend. 
But what would be the legitimate effect 
of it? Did anyone believe that a land- 
lord, coming forward to eject a non-rent- 
paying tenant, would be obliged to pay 
four years’ rent, merely deducting the 
one year’s rent that was due to him? 
Any such hardship would certainly not 
arise. The landlord would merely tell 
the tenant to find somebody else who 
would pay what was due, giving the 
tenant compensation, and take his hold- 
ing. The result, therefore, would be, on 
the one hand, a perfectly free sale ; and, 
on the other, that the landlord would 
obtain a tenant who could pay his rent. 
At the present time, the rights of the 
tenant were subjected to forfeiture in a 
most cruel way, while the Bill merely 
aimed at protecting the property in him 
which was created by the Land Act. 
The Bill would do this. He did not say 
that it would also give absolute security 
to the tenant ; but it would tend to give 
him stability, and it would also have the 
effect of preventing any undue increase 
of rents. Thus it would go a great way 
towards securing for Irish tenants the 
three things which they had been at- 
tempting to secure for many years; the 
right of free sale, the right to hold the 
land as long as he paid a fair rent, and 
the right to resist and avoid the imposi- 
tion of undue rents. The Bill, in his 
opinion, would do these things without 
violent legislation, and without doing 
what would be a great evil, stereotyping 
the relation of landlord and tenant. 
This Bill was a necessary and essential 
consequence of the Land Act, and for 
the reasons he had stated he gave it his 
hearty support. It would be quite idle 
to treat the Land Question without deal- 
ing with the question of rent. The rents 
were now very much too high, and he 
thought that they ought to be submitted 
to the view of a Land Court. He could 
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conceive only two objections which 
might be raised to that course. It might 
be said by the landlords that the rent 
charged was a proper rent for the land. 
But, on the other hand, the landlord 
might shrink from having the rent they 
charged submitted to the investigation 
of the land Judges. But unless some- 
thing of that kind was done, he was 
perfectly certain that it would be im- 
possible to arrive at anything like a fair 
settlement of the Land Question in Ire- 
land. So far as this Bill had a tendeney 
to promote the fair settlement of rent, 
it had his cordial support; and he be- 
lieved that in supporting it the Govern- 
ment would be only carrying out the 
principles of which the seeds were laid 
by themselves in the Land Act of 1870. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Ur. O’ Connor Power.) 


Mr. GRAY said, that one weak point 
in the Land Act of 1870 was that it 
never contemplated any reduction in the 
value of land. The Act seemed always 
to contemplate the protection of the 
tenant, so far as it went, during a period 
of rising prices ; but it did not afford the 
tenant any protection during a period of 
falling prices. It was very much to be 
regretted that the possible depreciation 
in the value of land was not taken into 
consideration during the progress of that 
Act. Twice in recent times they had 
had a great depreciation in the value of 
land. About 1815 they had such a 
state of things, and again in 1847, and 
now they were reduced to the same con- 
dition. By the sudden depreciation in 
the value of land the tenants had com- 
pletely lost their money and their in- 
terest in their holdings. It would more 
completely carry out the principles of 
the Act of 1870 if depreciation in the 
value of land were prevented from 
affecting the tenant’s interest in his 
holding. The Act contemplated that 
the tenant, under certain circumstances, 
should be entitled to compensation if 
evicted for non-payment of rent, pro- 
vided that his rent was exorbitant. A 
rent might be fair three or four years 
ago, when the value of land was greater, 
but now the chairman of a Land Court, 
acting in his judicial capacity, would 
not say that a rent had become exorbi- 
tant simply owing to the depreciation of 
land. In fact, a chairman would not 
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now rule, asa matter of law, that arent 
which was a short time ago fair had 
become exorbitant from the depreciation 
in the value of land. There could be 
no doubt, however, that it would be 
reasonable that the rents should be re- 
duced. All that was asked by the Bill 
was that, acknowledging the principles 
of the Act of 1870, provision should be 
made for preventing injustice being 
worked by the depreciation in the value 
of land. This wasa very serious matter ; 
and pending the consideration of the 
whole question by the Government, and 
pending the introduction of what they 
trusted would be a comprehensive mea- 
sure, they thought that some protection 
should be a afforded to the tenants, of 
whom there some 10,000 in Ireland 
liable to eviction without compen- 
sation, if the landlords thought fit to 
exercise their legal rights. He did not 
think it right that even for 12 months a 
large body of menshould be left in that 
condition. By the legislation of 1870 
they intended to protect those tenants, 
and they purported to do so, and the 
present Bill had only for its object carry- 
ing that intention into effect. They 
should not let the Session pass without 
doing something to protect the Irish 
tenants. Large numbers of the tenants 
had already been served with notices to 
quit, and they could not expect the 
country to remain quiet if they refused 
to extend this small protection to the 
unfortunate tenants. No one could 
expect that the great measure of the 
Government would be introduced this 
Session. He heard the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary the other 
evening make an appeal to the landlords 
not to exercise their legal powers under 
the present circumstances. If the right 
hon. Gentleman considered that those 
tenants required protection, it was his 
duty not only to urge kindly landlords 
not. to evict them, but to see that those 
under other landlords were fully pro- 
tected. He did not think it could be 
said that this Bill would do any injustice 
whatever to the landlords. As the hon. 
Member for Mayo had pointed out, the 
18th clause of the Act gave full discre- 
tion to the chairman to say whether any 
compensation was to be awarded to the 
tenant. The tenant was not to receive 
one penny unless the chairman thought 
it equitable that he should do so. He 
thought that Her Majesty’s Government 
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which passed the Land Act of 1870 was 
bound to supplement that Act by pass- 
ing the present Bill. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that he 
had nointention of making his first speech 
at that hour in the morning. He rose as 
representative of a large English consti- 
tuency toappeal to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, either to accept the second reading 
of the Bill, or else, in accordance with the 
request previously made to them, to give 
an opportunity for its discussion, for he 
could not be unmindful that this Bill 
related to the most distressed and the 
most suffering of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
He would, at the same time, remind Her 
Majesty’s Government, and especially he 
would remind the Prime Minister, that 
the measure now proposed by the hon. 
Member for Mayo was practically if 
not exactly, a reversion to the original 
lines of the Land Bill proposed by the 
Prime Minister in that House in 1870, 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, that if the 
9th section of the Land Act were not 
repealed it would work most unjustly. 
Let them take the case of a tenant pay- 
ing what might be considered a fair 
rent. Suppose that a tenant were un- 
able to pay his rent, as he believed many 
were that year, they were actually con- 
ferring a premium upon the landlords 
to evict a man whose holding might be 
10 or 12 years’ value of the rent he paid. 
Yet, because the rent was a fair one, 
and the tenant was unable to pay it 
this year, he was liable to be evicted 
without compensation. That was the 
case which this Bill proposed to remedy. 
The tenant who held at a rack rent could 
be given compensation by the chairman 
of the Court ; but where a tenant held at 
a moderate rent a chairman had no 
power to give compensation, though the 
tenant’s interest was far more valuable 
than the case where the Chairman at 
Quarter Sessions had power to grant 
compensation. If they refused to pass 
this Bill they would enable landlords 
to put out of their holdings men who 
owed only one year’s rent, although their 
holdings might be of several years’ 
value. He hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury would confess that his own Bill, 
as originally drawn, did precisely what 
was done by the measure now brought 
forward by the hon. Member for Mayo. 

Mr. BRIGGS said, that he did not 
propose to occupy the time of the House 
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many moments. In his opinion, the 
case made by the Irish Members re- 
quired an answer from Her Majesty’s 
Government. Hon. Members who came 
from Ireland felt this matter most 
deeply ; and although most of them were 
of opinion that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were taking the affairs of Ireland 
into their most anxious consideration, 
yet he was sure it would be gratifying 
to them if they had some statement from 
Her Majesty’s Government upon the 
subject they had brought forward that 
night. He would venture to add his 
appeal to those which had preceded it, 
and to base it upon two grounds. First 
on account of the gravity of the matter ; 
and, secondly, because at that hour of the 
morning it would perfectly impossible 
to go thoroughly into the details of the 
affair. He had witnessed, he might say 
with admiration, the way in which this 
subject had been treated by Irish Mem- 
bers. There had been no attempt at what, 
in the last Parliament, was known by 
the name of obstruction, They had dis- 
cussed this matter fairly and calmly, 
and their speeches had been very 
moderate indeed in their tone. Neither 
had they in any way trespassed unduly 
upon the time of the House, nor had 
they shown any disposition to interfere 
between the House and whatever Busi- 
ness was to follow this measure. He 
thought that that disposition imposed 
upon Her Majesty’s Government the 
duty to make some statement which 
would either enable them to pursue the 
discussion at length, or would leave them 
to pursue the discussion at a future day, 
or some statement which would do away 
with the necessity for discussing the 
matter at all. The House would pardon 
him for having said this much, and he 
hoped that they might speedily bring 
the discussion to a close. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that they 
had had a short but a very interesting 
discussion. They had heard statements 
from various hon. Members who had 
supported the Bill; but the discussion 
had taken him somewhat by surprise. 
Though short, the discussion was a most 
important one, for, to a great extent, the 
Bill proposed to alter the relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant; and he could 
only say on behalf of Her Majesty’s 
Government that they had had no inti- 
mation that the discussion was likely to 
come on at that time. Two or three 
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days ago the matter was brought for- 
ward by the hon. Member for Mayo, 
and a question had been asked that 
evening by the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork as to whether his right hon. 
Friend would give a day for the discus- 
sion of the matter. He thought that his 
right hon. Friend the Prime Minister 
showed his sense of the importance of 
the subject when he stated that under 
the circumstances of the present pressure 
of Government Business he could not 
at the present moment state when he 
could fix aday. After that he did not 
expect that they would have had this 
discussion brought on. For his own 
part, he would candidly state that he was 
not prepared to oppose the principle of 
this Bill. But this was a very important 
matter, and the people of Ireland were 
looking with great anxiety to see what 
would be done. Being, therefore, anxious 
not to say anything which would be mis- 
leading, he did not wish, on the other 
hand, to say that he approved of the 
measure. Undoubtedly, reference had 
been made tothe Land Act of 1870; and 
he could not but admit that in that Act, 
as originally brought forward by his 
right hon. Friend the Prime Minister, 
there was a clause—turned out in ‘ an- 
other place”—which was, in some re- 
spects, in the direction of the present 
Bill. He believed, however, that the pre- 
sent measure went a good deal further. 
The right hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. 
Gray) stated that he should support it 
under the impression that it gave an ab- 
solute discretion to the Judge; but he 
(Mr. Forster) did not see any such 
discretion in the Bill. That was not 
a matter of detail; it was almost a 
question of principle. All he could say 
was that he did not think they were in 
a position to discuss the Pill that night. 
He thought they should have more time 
to consider it. He supposed that it was 
no use for him to say that they were 
going to look into the whole question in 
all its branches, for that was not un- 
known to hon. Members. This was a 
very important branch of the Land 
Question—it was almost its essence. He 
had very great doubt whether it was 
possible to deal with this question— 
to deal so thoroughly with the Land 
Question as this would imply in a par- 
tial manner; but he did not wish. to 
prevent a thorough discussion of the 
Bill, and all he could say was that the 
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Government must ask the House that 
night not to proceed further with the 
measure. It would not put the hon. 
Member in charge of the Bill in a worse 
position if he allowed it to be adjourned 
now and brought it on when he next 
had the opportunity. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the hon. Member might be pre- 
vented from doing so by the operation 
of the half-past 12 Rule. He did not 
think that they could assent to the prin- 
ciple of the second reading that night, 
for it was asking them to do more than 
they felt themselves prepared to do 
without further consideration. He was 
afraid that if the hon. Member persisted 
in going to a division he should be 
obliged to do what he should exceed- 
ingly dislike—namely, to vote against 
the Bill. This was too important a ques- 
tion, and would too thoroughly disturb the 
relations between landlord and tenant, 
and was far too important a matter to the 
interests of the Irish people to be de- 
cided at 2 o’clock, after a discussion of 
an hour, without the Government having 
an opportunity of thoroughly consider- 
ing it. He must say that the measure 
came before the House in some sort as 
a surprise, although he did not blame 
the hon. Member for that. The hon. 
Member must admit that it would be 
unreasonable to ask the Government to 
assent to important legislation of this 
kind without due consideration. He 
must not be supposed to be expressing 
any opinion against the tendency of the 
Bill ; but he did not think they could go 
on with it then. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, he was 
sure there was not the slightest disposi- 
tion on the part of hon. Members from 
Ireland to take any unreasonable course. 
There was a great deal of force in what 
had fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland; but 
they did feel very strongly that the 
course taken by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Mayo gave them a strong 
claim upon the indulgence of the House, 
and they were not asking too much in 
requesting that the Government would 
give an early day for the resumption of 
the debate. The fact that Irish Mem- 
bers had sat in the House that night till 
that time in such numbers as were then 
present was an assurance of their dispo- 
sition not to press the Government for 
any of their own time if they could do 
without it. But the matter was urgent 
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in the last degree ; and he would appeal 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Seeretary for Ireland, and also to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister, 
not to hesitate in this matter. He could 
assure them that they would be liable 
to be misunderstood if they did not 
take the course he suggested. He re- 
pudiated the idea he meant to convey ; 
but he did say that their conduct would 
be susceptible to this interpretation—~ 
that they put them off with a smootii 
and civil speech in the early part of the 
evening, and that now they would put 
them off by the burial of the half-past 
12 Rule. Some singular good fortune 
—he would hope singular generosity— 
on the part of hon. Members opposed to 
them had given them the opportunity of 
bringing the Bill on that night; but 
they could not again hope for like good 
fortune. Therefore, they did appeal to 
the Government to hold out some chance 
that within the next 10 or 12 days his 
hon. Friend the Member for Mayo 
would have an opportunity of resuming 
the debate on the Bill. It would be 
sufficient if the debate were to come on 
at 11 or 12 o’clock. He protested, in 
all frankness to the Government, that 
his hon. Friends on that side of the 
House were anxious to meet them in all 
fairness. They thought that what had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland was 
wise, and they did not wish to push the 
matter then. What he had said re- 
flected his generosity and kindness of 
feeling, and would not be without its 
effect in their country. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that at an 
earlier period of the evening the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork asked him 
to give a day for the discussion of the 
Bill; it followed, as a matter of course, 
in his mind, as he presumed: it must 
have followed in that of every Member 
of the House, that that Bill could not 
possibly be discussed that night. The 
request amounted to this—that the Go- 
vernment were asked to give a day sub- 
sequently to the present. Therefore 
they concluded that the Bill could not 
come on that day, and he did not hesi- 
tate to say that he had had no opportu- 
nity of examining the Bill with the care 
which he should desire. More especially, 
he had not had an opportunity of com- 
pering this Bill with the original inten- 
tion of the Land Act of 1870. He made 
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that confession, and, in answer to the ap- 
peal of the hon. and learned Member, he 
would make a counter appeal, and that 
was that they shquld be allowed to refrain 
from prosecuting the discussion on the 
promise that at an early day he would 
take care that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should carefully consider the pro- 
visions of the Bill, and should make a 
declaration of its intentions with regard 
to it, which being done, it would be 
open to the hon. Member to take any 
course he chose with reference to it. In 
the earlier part of the evening he had 
stated that he recognized the import- 
ance of the subject, but pleaded his in- 
ability to name a Government day for 
the purpose of discussing the measure 
of an independent Member. Having 
said that, he expressed a hope that the 
hon. Member would be able to obtain a 
day for himself; but he likewise held 
out the expectation that if he did not, 
at another period of the Session he 
should be happy to reconsider the 
matter. It would not be desirable that 
such a question as this should be put 
aside during the present Session for the 
want of a day, and in expressing that 
opinion he was only repeating what he 
said earlier in the evening. Having 
said so much, he did not think the Go- 
vernment was acting unfairly in asking 
that the Bill shall not be further pro- 
ceeded with that night. When the Go- 
vernment had examined thoroughly into 
the matter, and considered the very im- 
portant questions arising, then they 
would be prepared to state the course 
they would take. 

Mr. GIVAN would only detain the 
House for a minute to refer to one or two 
matters in connection with the discussion, 
as he had no intention at that moment 
to enter fully into any analysis of the 
principles of the Bill. He must express 
his regret that the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had not expressed himself more 
favourably to the Bill. It was quite 
clear if the second reading was put off 
indefinitely that there was a great chance 
of the Bill never passing into law at all. 
In Ireland great things were expected 
from Her Majesty’s Government. The 
tone of the Chief Secretary made them 
hopeful of the way in which he would 
deal with Irish affairs ; at the same time 
he knew well the amount of discontent 
which prevailed in Ireland at the pre- 
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sent time with the Land Laws; and, 
therefore, he was most unwilling to see 
this Bill postponed to an unsettled day. 
Ifthat were done, this discontent would 
certainly accumulate and produce serious 
results. The hon. Gentleman who moved 
the second reading fell into one slight 
error. He said that the landlord who 
ejected a tenant for non-payment of 
rent had to give him compensation for 
unexhausted improvements ; whereas, as 
a fact, the landlord had the right to turn 
out the tenant without giving him any 
compensation at all. He had known 
eases where the landlord had brought an 
action for non-payment of rent, and the 
tenant was able to get a solvent substi- 
tute. The landlord objected to the in- 
coming tenant, refused to take him, put 
off the outgoing tenant from day to day 
till the period fixed by law for redemp- 
tion had expired, and then the tenant 
was precluded by law from claiming any 
compensation whatever for his farm, al- 
though the amount he ought to have 
received was 10 times more than the 
rent that was due. It seemed to be for- 
gotten also that actions of ejectment for 
non-payment of rent were exceptional 
measures, which did not prevail in other 
countries. As he was informed, it was 
an action very rarely brought in Eng- 
land. It must be remembered also that 
although this Bill dealt with one remedy 
given by law to the landlord, there was 
nothing in it to preclude him from 
taking every advantage of all the other 
remedies given him bythelaw. There was 
nothing, for instance, to prevent him 
from bringing an action to recover the 
rent which might be due, or from putting 
in an execution, selling the farm pro- 
duce to the highest bidder, taking the 
proceeds, paying himself his rent and 
costs, and handing over any balance 
that was left to the tenant. Whatcould 
be more fair and equitable than that? 
In each it was the same remedy as a 
landlord had against any ordinary debtor 
of his. The Bill really only took away 
an exceptional privilege, and left the 
landlord all fair and equitable remedies. 
The Chief Secretary remarked that the 
discretion alluded to by some hon. Gen- 
tlemen did not appear to be given to the 
Judge by the Bill. But the right hon. 
Gentleman wouldobserve that this Bill by 
its own wording was made part of the Act 
of 1870. The 18th section of that. Act 
would still continue in force ; and, there- 
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fore, the full discretion there given to 
the Judge would be in no way affected. 
It was said also that the Bill would alter 
the relation between landlord and tenant; 
but he could not understand how that 
could be, when the tenant was still left 
liable for his rent, and the landlord had 
full power to recover it. There was 
really nothing exceptionally difficult of 
amendment in the Bill; and he would, 
therefore, join in the appeal that had been 
made to Her Majesty’s Government to 
show that there was a definite disposi- 
tion to give a full hearing on this ques- 
tion. He knew something of landlords 
and tenants in Ireland. He saw nothing 
unjust and unfair in the Bill or he would 
not support it; and as they expected a 
comprehensive measure on the whole 
question of Land Reform from the Go- 
vernment next year, he did appeal to 
them to support the present Bill, and 
thereby to allay the discontent which 
certainly did exist at the present time 
in Ireland. If any injustice should result 
from the passage of this Bill it could 
easily be remedied in the Government 
measure next year; and, therefore, he 
did hope that they would hear some- 
thing definite, or else that the second 
reading would be allowed to pass. 

Mr. T. P. O;CONNOR was sorry to 
observe—and he made the remark with 
great respect—that neither of the right 
hon. Gentlemen who had addressed the 
House seemed to have properly appre- 
ciated the character of the Bill now 
under discussion. The Premier seemed 
to be under the impression that the Irish 
Members were inviting him to what the 
French called an academic discussion of 
an abstract question. That was not the 
character of the measure now proposed 
for second. reading. It was a Bill de- 
signed to meet a pressing, urgent, and 
a terrible emergency ; and it was, in the 
true sense of the word, a Bill for the 
relief of the distress in Ireland. It 
sought to relieve that distress in the 
most direct, and in the least demoraliz- 
ing form, by giving the tenants that 
rightful compensation to which they had 
in equity and justice every claim. The 
objects of the promoters of the measure, 
as he understood it, were, partly to pass 
a reform which was already needed, and 
which had been partly granted, and 
next, to meet those months of the com- 
ing winter, when they expected that the 
distress among the people sought to be 
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relieved would be most severe. It was, 
therefore, a measure of the utmost ur- 
gency, and no hon. Member on that side 
of the House could for a moment con- 
sent to even a single hour of unnecessary 
delay. The measure had been fairly 
put before the House. It was in print 
either on the Tuesday or the Wednesday 
morning; it consisted practically of but 
one clause of afew lines, and itwasmerely 
a duplicate of the principles of a Bill, 
for the carriage of which through the 
House the two right hon. Gentlemen 
who had spoken were mainly respon- 
sible. The right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government ought to know 
what were the provisions of the Land 
Bill he introduced in 1870, and, of course, 
he now remembered what they were. 
He and his Friends who had backed this 
measure had had to search the pages of 
Hansard to find out what the principles 
of that measure originally were. The 
same privilege of search was open to 
the Chief Secretary ; and, therefore, by 
this time he ought to know what were 
the main characteristics of the Act of 
1870. The emergency was so terrible 
and pressing that he did hope his hon. 
Friends round him would persevere until 
they got a definite assurance that some 
hours of one day would at least be spared 
to the discussion of a Bill whose object 
was to save the Irish people from the 
dangers which threatened them. 

Masor O’ BEIRNE was quite satisfied 
with the proposal of the Premier, which 
seemed to him reasonable ; and he there- 
fore would wish to remind his hon. 
Friends opposite that if they persisted 
in taking a division they would lose all 
chance of carrying the measure. 

Mr.T.C. THOMPSON said, he wished 
to add his appeal to that of hon. Members 
for Ireland. In the constituency which 
he represented, as was the case, indeed, 
in many English constituencies, there 
was now rising up a large body of Irish- 
men, whose hearts beat as warmly for 
Ireland as those who were left in the 
old country. These men were perfectly 
of one mind with Irish electors, that 
something must be speedily done to deal 
with and settle this Land Question. In 
the opinion of many Gentlemen in that 
House a great danger was now looming 
over Ireland. If this Bill were not 
passed many families might be left next 
autumn homeless, friendless, and hungry 
on the sides of their native hills. It was 
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certainly the duty of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Administra- 
tion to fix some time for the discussion 
of this measure in order to relieve these 
poor Irish people from this threatening 
danger. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he must con- 
fess he had heard the most unsatisfactory 
replies of the Premier and the Chief 
Secretary with painful surprise. It was 
not long since the General Election ; and 
he remembered that during that arduous 
and important crisis it became his duty, 
as Vice President of the Home Rule 
Confederation of Great Britain, to visit 
the constituency of Leeds at a time when 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister was the chief Liberal candidate 
for that borough. At that time the 
votes of 5,000 electors were no small 
consideration; and he could well re- 
member the enthusiasm with which the 
name of the right hon. Gentleman was 
received at a vast meeting of Irish 
electors. Looking at his past history, 
they expected a future in conformity 
with it; and, remembering the many 
expressions of his sympathy with Ireland 
to which he had given expression during 
his candidature in Scotland, they had no 
doubt whatever that one of the first and 
foremost objects of his Administration 
would be to grapple with the grave and 
serious misery and distress in Ireland. 
They were all prepared to give every 
credence to Her Majesty’s Government 
when they said that they intended to 
bring forward a large and comprehen- 
sive measure of land lawreform in Ireland 
next year. But between the present time 
and next year there was a wide gap, and, 
with all respect for the convenience of 
the Government, he would tell them that 
they were not discharging their duty if 
they hesitated to put aside every other 
Business whatsoever in order to give at 
least a full and fair opportunity of dis- 
cussion to this most important measure 
of relief. Her Majesty’s Government 
were disposed to be precious of their 
time. He was equally precious of the 
time of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
he was fully aware that the best means 
of economizing was not the method which 
was at present in full operation before 
the House. There were, no doubt, many 
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mical of the time at the disposal of the 
Government. But where they gave they 
also expected something in return; and 
they did not consider they received that 
return when they obtained nothing but 
vague protestations of good will. Vague 
protestations of good will would not keep 
evicting landlords from carrying out 
those threats which had already been 
cast abroad far and wide. The Govern- 
ment had refused to renew the Peace 
Preservation Act; but did they think 
they were conducing to the preservation 
of peace when they refused to give even 
an opportunity for the full and fair dis- 
cussion of this just and moderate Bill? 
[Mr. Guapstonz: No, no.] He was 
speaking practically, not academically. 
Her Majesty’s Government invited them 
to do their best to find some day for 
themselves. That they were not likely 
to find. After they had been reduced 
to the extremity which they already fore- 
saw, the Government would take into 
consideration, some time towards the 
end of this already short Session, how 
they should give a day, and perhaps 
then, if they found it wise, would con- 
cede the moderate measure of justice in 
this Bill. But what, then, would they 
do with regard to the carriage of the 
measure in ‘‘ another place?” Unlessa 
day were given to the Bill very speedily, 
they could not be sure of its passage 
through ‘‘ another place.’’ Could not the 
Government say within what time they 
would declare their determination? He 
only asked for a promise with some sort 
of tangibility, and that the Government 
would not put them off with vague pro- 
mises of coming to their aid at a time 
when, according to all appearances, it 
would be too late either to save the 
people or their credit. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: May I be per- 
mitted to explain what I think must 
have been misunderstood? I promised, 
in the first place—having found it quite 
impossible up to the present to consider 
this question—on a very early day to 
announce our intentions. I begged the 
hon. Gentleman, considering the present 
state of Public Business, to use his efforts 
to find a day himself for the discussion, 
and I said, if he could not find a day, 
that I should regard it as a matter of 


questions of very great importance both | great public necessity that this subject 
to England and Ireland in which a very | should not be put aside for want of a 
deep interest was taken ; andthey were | day. Of course, the hon. Gentleman 
all, therefore, disposed to be very econo- | who has just spoken must know that 
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when I said that I never could have 
contemplated so miserable a sort of sub- 
terfuge as offering a day so late as to 
itipeds due discussion in the other 
House. 

Mr. PARNELL asked the Prime 
Minister to consider the position in 
which Irish Members would be placed 
if the matter were left in this indefinite 
way. Let him try and place himself in 
the position of an Irish Member repre- 
senting a constituency to whom this 
question was a matter of vital importance. 
They were utterly unable, and dare not 
try the risk of leaving this matter un- 
settled. They had already done their 
best to find a day, and there was none 
possibly available for this purpose earlier 
than the 21st of July. Ifthe Bill were 
postponed till then it would be utterly 
impossible to pass it into law this year, 
even with all the assistance that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government might desire to give 
it, both in that House and ‘“ elsewhere.” 
Therefore, if they lost their present op- 
portunity of taking the opinion of the 
House of Commons they might never 
get another. The Prime Minister pro- 
mised that there should be no delay in 
announcing the intentions of the Go- 
vernment. That was not a very large 
promise. The House was entitled to 
have, not merely the opinion of the Go- 
vernment on the merits of the Bill, but 
also an opportunity for fully and fairly 
discussing the question. That was all 
they asked. Could not the Prime 
Minister say he would give them a few 
hours upon some Government night 
after some other Business had been dealt 
with? The position of the right hon. 
Gentleman entitled him to the excuse 
that he had not had time to make him- 
self acquainted with the provisions of 
this very short, one-clause Bill; but the 
engagements of the two Irish Law Officers 
were not of such a nature as to justify the 
excuse that they had not had time fully 
to examine the effect of the Bill on the 
Land Act of 1870, and to advise the 
responsible Minister of the Crown as to 
the course to be adopted. The Prime 
Minister seemed to think that they might 
do more. [Mr. Grapsrone: I expressed 
no opinion.] He thought he heard from 
the Ministerial Bench a suggestion that 
they might do more than they had done. 
It was very necessary that the House 
should understand the exact scope of 


the Bill. It did not pretend to be a 
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settlement of the Irish Land Question, 
or to forestall in any way the right of 
the Government to consider this ques- 
tion in all its branches, and to bring for- 
ward their views in a future Session ac- 
cording to their promise. It simply 
proposed to remove a matter which was: 
pressing with intense severity upon at 
least 150,000 out of the 600,000 tenant 
farmers of Ireland, and it also supplied 
a valuable addition to the Irish Land 
Act. That Act permitted the chairman 
to award compensation in cases of dis- 
turbance under Section 3. Section 9 
limited that discretion in respect of evic- 
tions for non-payment of rent, and pro- 
vided that such evictions should not be 
treated as disturbances, unless he could 
certify that the rent was exorbitant. 
They now desired to deal with a large 
number of intermediate cases between 
the case of an exorbitant rent and what 
anybody might consider to be a fair rent, 
cases which were brought into especial 
prominence from the stringency of the 
present times, and to give the chairman. 
a discretionary power to award compen- 
sation where he thought fit. Nothing 
more than that was contemplated by the 
Bill, and nothing more than that could 
be found by anybody in it. The disere- 
tionary power of the chairman under 
the 18th section was left in the fullest 
extent, and they did not interfere with 
it in the slightest degree. He would ask 
the House to notice the latter part of 
that 18th section, which provided that if 
it should appear to the Court— 

“That the landlord has been and is willing to 
permit the tenant to continue in the occupation 
of his holding upon just and reasonable terms 
that the tenant’s claim for compensation shall 
then be dissolved.” 


This Bill would not fine a landlord who 
ejected his tenant for non-payment of a 
fair and reasonable rent ; it only sought 
to complete the discretionary fon in 
the hands of the Court, and which was 
actually originally intended to be given 
by this very Land Act. The Bill sought 
to supply a most valuable method of 
peace preservation ; and he really would 
ask the Government to consider whether 
they could not, in addition to what they 
had already said, promise that they 
would afford the House an early oppor- 
tunity of expressing its opinion on the 
principle of this measure ? 

Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL said, he 
did not desire to say one word at that 
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moment on the principle or the necessity 
of this Bill, and he only rose in order to 
point out how little difference there 
seemed to be between what hon. Mem- 
bers on the other side of the House 
and he himself as an Irish Member de- 
sired, and that which the Prime Minister 
had offered to do. He understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to have said that he 
would, within a very short time after con- 
sidering this Bill, be prepared to state 
to the House the course the Government 
intended to take upon it. If the Prime 
Minister would only add to that state- 
ment an assurance that, on Monday next, 
or on some day next week, he would 
name a day some time in the present 
month on which, after important Govern- 
ment Business had been dealt with up to 
a late hour of the night, he would give 
an opportunity for the discussion of 
this question—in which all Irish Mem- 
bers and, he was glad to say, many Eng- 
lish Members took a great interest—he 
would be making a concession which 
would meet the fair and reasonable 
wishes of Irish Members, and which 
would be gratefully received by them. 
He hoped nothing would be done in 
dealing with this Bill, invoiving as it did 
important principles and far reaching 
considerations, which might result in its 
being thrown out. 

An hon. Memser said, he hoped no 
effort would be wanting to carry this 
Bill. He did not know how they could 
go back to their constituencies if they 
did not pass it. He, for one, should feel 
himself disgraced if they had to go back 
in that way. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law), said, he failed 
to understand the difficulty in which 
hon. Members opposite seemed to be. 
As he understood it had been formally 
announced that the Prime Minister 
would tell the House on Monday what 
course the Government meant to take in 
respect of this Bill, and if not on the 
Monday, at all events in a few days, 
and it would probably follow that on 
Monday also, or within a very few days, 
the Prime Minister, or some Member of 
the Government, would be able to give 
them an opportunity for discussing the 
Bill further. It must be quite obvious 
to hon. Gentlemen that Public Business 
would not admit of naming a day at that 
time; and if a definite time was named, 
as he had said, he did not think there 
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could be any desire to go further. The 
Bill involved most important principles ; 
and it must be quite obvious, in the 
present condition of the leading Mem- 
bers of the Government in regard to it, 
that it would be quite impossible to con- 
tinue the discussion further at that time. 
He did hope that hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite were satisfied, for he could assure 
them thatthe Govenment were asanxious 
as anybody could be to have this matter 
fully discussed. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY moved the 
adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘“ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”’—(J/r. 
Justin M‘Carthy,)—put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Monday next. 





SPIRITS BILL. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to consolidate and amend the Law re- 
lating to the Manufacture and Sale of Spirits. 

Resolution reported :— Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Lord Freperick Cavenpisx, Mr, 
ATTORNEY GENERAL, and Mr. Soricrror Gene- 
RAL. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill 210.] 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 


Select Committee of Public Accounts nomi- 
nated :—Sir Water Barrretot, Lord Frepe- 
Rick CaveNnpisH, Sir GasrieL Goutpney, Sir 
Henry Howianp, Mr. Larne, Sir Joun Lv- 
nock, Sir Cuartes Mirus, Mr. Rytanps, Mr. 
Seery, Sir Henry Setwin-Issetson, and Mr. 
SHaw. 

House adjourned at a quarter 
before Three o'clock, till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 7th June, 1880. 


MINUTES.] — Toox rue Oatn — The Lord 
Howard of Glossop. 

Pusiic Brtt—Committee—Report—Local Courts 
of Bankruptcy (Ireland) * (76). 


NEW PEER. 

Arthur Edwin Hill-Trevor, Esquire 
(commonly called Lord Arthur Edwin 
Hill-Trevor), having been created Baron 
Trevor of Brynkinalt in the county of 
Denbigh—Was (in the usual manner) 
introduced. 











TURKEY—THE BRITISH AND INTER. 
NATIONAL POST OFFICES. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, When Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intend to remove the British Post 
Office from Constantinople, and to give 
effect to the reforms in the Turkish Post 
Office carried out under the direction of 
Mr. Scudamore in fulfilment of the In- 
ternational Postal Treaty of Berne ? and 
moved for Papers. In putting the Ques- 
tion, the noble Lord said: There is no 
question of any complaint whatever 
against the British Post Office at Con- 
stantinople; it has given satisfaction, 
and the rival Postmasters, Mr. Dew and 
Mr. Scudamore, are both children the 
London General Post Office may be 
proud of. There are several post offices 
at Constantinople belonging to different 
European nations; none of these exist 
by Treaty, but only by the permission of 
the Ottoman Government. The Eng- 
lish Post Office was established at Con- 
stantinople in 1857, and it has branches 
at Smyrna and Beyrout. It is several 
years since the Porte thought of ex- 
tending its own Post Office so as for 
it to do the work of the various offices 
scattered about Pera ; but it was not till 
after the signature of the International 
Postal Treaty of 1874 at Berne that the 
Porte commenced its preparations for 
carrying on the postal business with 
Europe. In the year 1875 the Ottoman 
Government applied to the Postmaster 
General for the services of one of his 
principal officials capable of re-organ- 
izing the Turkish Post Office. Mr. Scuda- 
more was selected and accepted the offer 
made to him; and he has now got the 
post office at Galata into such good order 
and condition that it has begun to draw 
away thecorrespondence from the rival 
post offices ; so much so, that the Turkish 
Post Office sends to Europe a larger 
quantity of correspondence than is trans- 
mitted by all the foreign post offices 
together. During the year 1877, about 
7,000 registered letters passed through 
the Turkish Office, in 1878 more than 
16,000 registered letters were sent to 
this office, and in 1879 the number of 
registered letters ascended to 22,000, and 
as yet no registered letter has been lost. 
I have visited and gone over the Inter- 
national Ottoman Post Office in Galata 
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last autumn, and it is good and commo- 
dious as any to be found out of the large 
capitals of Europe. Mr. Scudamore has 
been known in this country rather for 
over zeal in carrying out the telegraphic 
part of the Post Office business; but at 
Constantinople he has been most cautious 
and has advanced step by step, and he 
is about to introduce a Postal Service 
on the Bosphorus steamers. Though the 
Turkish Post Office receives postage for 
the letterssent from it, yet itreceives none 
for those which arrive from Europe, and 
which it forwardsto any point in the Otto- 
man Empire ; it also carries out the obli- 
gations of the Treaty of Berne, and 
carries letters from any partof the Empire 
for 2}d., which are to be delivered to any 
foreign Government for transmission. 
The postage on a letter from Bagdad to 
Constantinople would be 1 franc 25 cen- 
times; but on a letter from Bagdad to 
London or Paris the postage would be 
25 centimes. The postage on a letter 
from Constantinople to Bagdad is 1 frane 
25 centimes; but the Turkish post re- 
ceives nothing for a letter from London or 
Paris to Bagdad. It also pays certain 
transit dues by sea and land. Turkey, 
therefore, whilst carrying out the Treaty 
of Berne at a loss to herself, is entitled to 
all the advantages which that Treaty 
would give to her. Some of those who 
have opposed the closing of the foreign 
postal agencies in Turkey have dwelt 
upon the fact that Turkey gives no - 
postal subventions to her lines of 
steamers. There is no force in this ar- 
gument, since the Treaty of Berne con- 
tains nothing making it obligatory to 
keep up steamers with postalsubventions. 
The Treaty requires each contracting 
party having any facilities to offer for 
the transmission of letters by sea or 
land to give these facilities in exchange 
for certain payments duly established by 
Treaty. Turkey, they say, has not sub- 
ventioned steamers, and therefore fo- 
reign post offices should be maintained 
in her territory; but have Holland, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Spain, or Por- 
tugal got any subventioned lines of 
steamers? They have not, yet their 
letters are transported in accordance 
with the stipulations of Berne and Paris. 
The English General Post Office seems to 
have attributed much importance to the 
fact that Turkey has not got regularly 
subventioned maritime lines; but Eng- 
land sends and receives a great number 
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of letters at her offices at Constantinople, 
Smyrna, and Beyrout, though she hasno 
steam packets ; but these letters are sent 
and received under the stipulations of 
the Treaty of Berne and Paris by 
means of Russian, Austrian, French, and 
Italian steamers. Why cannot Turkey 
do under the Treaty that which England 
does? The Russian Government has 
for some time announced its readiness to 
accede to the desire of the Porte, and 
use the Turkish posts. Great Britain 
should set the example, as the friend of 
Turkey, and an Englishman having been 
employed to re-organize the Turkish 
Post Office. Besides, the English Post 
Office was only established in 1857, and 
has only two branch offices. This is not 
the only cause of the suffering of the 
Turkish Treasury. Owing to the resist- 
ance of a few of the foreign Legations, 
the immunity of the European or Levan- 
tine privileged traders from all contri- 
bution towards the expense of govern- 
ment in the country they reside in is still 
prolonged. This reform of the Post 
Office was undertaken by the Turks 
themselves ; and if the desire for reforms 
in Turkey is sincere it should be en- 
couraged. The only reform that at pre- 
sent has been carried out in the Ottoman 
Empire at the instigation of our Consuls 
is that, at the instance of Her Majesty’s 
Agent and Consul General, Sunday races 
and a Jockey Club have been instituted 
at Bucharest, and this Jockey Club has 
served to increase the gambling of which 
there is enough already in this city. 
Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: In reply 
to the Question of my noble Friend, I 
have to say that in September last the 
Director General of the Ottoman Post 
Office invited the Postmaster General to 
despatch an officer to Constantinople to 
investigate the arrangements of the 
Turkish Post Office, with a view, if those 
arrangements were found to be satisfac- 
tory, to the withdrawal of the British 
Post Offices established at Constanti- 
nople, Smyrna, and Beyrout. After full 
consideration of this proposal, the Post- 
master General replied that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had come to the con- 
clusion that itis not expedient at present 
to withdraw the British Post Offices in 
question, and that, consequently, there 
would be no advantage in sending an 
officer to Constantinople as suggested. 
I believe that decision was arrived at 
after full communication with Sir Henry 
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Layard. With reference to the Papers 
moved for, I will cause a search to be 
made ; and if there are any that can be 
laid upon the Table without public in- 
convenience they shall be produced. 


CYPRUS (FINANCES, &c.) 
MOTION FOR PAPERS, 


THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN: 
My Lords, it is now nearly three years 
since the administration of Cyprus was 
handed over to us by the Ottoman 
Porte, and we are now able to form a 
judgment as to the manner in which 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention has ope- 
rated in regard to that Island. The 
Island of Cyprus is not the largest or 
most important Island in Her Majesty’s 
Dominions, yet the financial condition 
of the Island is probably of as much 
importance to the inhabitants as the 
financial condition of England is to 
your Lordships and the inhabitants of 
this country. I think, therefore, the 
people of Cyprus have some right to 
demand consideration and attention in 
regard to their interests in Parliament, 
and the same rights that are enjoyed 
by any portion of the Dominions of Her 
Majesty. Several important Papers 
have been recently laid upon the Table 
of the House in regard to the Island 
of Cyprus. At the end of the year 
1879, a statement was made of the 
probable Revenue and Expenditure of 
the Island for the years 1878-9 and 
1879-80 ; and during the last two months 
a very important Blue Book has been 
presented to your Lordships by com- 
mand of Her Majesty, containing the 
first annual Report on the position and 
Revenue of the Island. Your Lord- 
ships wili recollect that, by the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention, it was agreed that 
in future asum should be paid to Turkey 
outof the surplus revenue of the Island 
of Cyprus, which would be equal to the 
difference between the Revenue and the 
Expenditure of the Island taken on the 
average of the last five years preceding 
the English occupation. Another Ar- 
ticle contained in the Appendix to the 
Convention stipulated for the payment 
of £5,000, or, rather, it is an Article that 
was subsequently confirmed by an 
agreement that had been before the 
noble Marquess then Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs (the Marquess of 
Salisbury), that a stipulated payment 
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of £5,000 was to be made annually to 
the Porte in respect to all their rights 
to the revenue and property arising out 
of the Crown and State lands. Now, 
my Lords, looking at the Papers which 
are before us, I think we are able for 
the first time to ascertain with tolerable 
distinctness what is the amount of those 
payments which are to be made annually 
to the Porte. If your Lordships will 
look at the Paper No. 7 for 1878-9—be- 
cause it is No. 6 that contains the entries 
of the account, which are entries for 
1879-80—your Lordships will see that 
the payment is estimated at £96,000. I 
think the further payment of £5,000 
had not been taken into consideration at 
that time; so that, supposing that the 
same amount is paid, the amount paid 
to Turkey will be just over £100,000 
annually. I have seen the amount 
stated at a considerably larger figure in 
the statement that has been made in 
“another place ;”? but I cannot help 
thinking that there must have been a 
slight over-statement of that matter. As 
far as I can see from the figures that are 
given, the payment seems to be as 
nearly as possible £100,000. Then we 
come to consider what is the fund out of 
which those payments are to be made, 
and, on looking at the Paper which 
refers to the Revenue of the Island 
of Cyprus, we find that the total 
amount of revenue is only £177,000— 
that is to say, out of that total 
of £177,000, £77,000 will be all that 
is left to defray the expenditure of 
the whole government of the Island, 
and for making the necessary changes, 
and the other £100,000 is granted to the 
Porte. My Lords, under these circum- 
stances, it is only natural to ask in 
respect of what is that very large 
payment to the Porte to be made ? What 
duty is there of any sort or kind to be 
performed by it? Why should the Porte 
be paid so large an amount of money 
raised for the support of the govern-. 
ment of Cyprus, when it no longer pro- 
fesses to govern Cyprus? It does not 
profess to administer justice or to protect 
the lives and the properties of the 
Cypriotes. On previous occasions, when 


allusions have been made to this pay- 
ment to the Porte, we have been told 
that it was desirable to allow it to the 
Porte because the revenues of Cyprus 
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no longer pays any interest on the debts 
of the Turkish Empire, and therefore 
this £100,000 is allowed to the Porte 
for no good purpose in any way valu- 
able to Cyprus. It is very hard upon 
them, and the money handed over by us 
can hardly be described by any other 
name than that of black mail. Well, 
my Lords, it is stated in the Appendix 
to the Convention, that the payment 
of the revenue over the expenditure was 
to be duly verified. I should very much 
like to know in what manner the verifi- 
cation has taken place. On referring to 
one of these Estimates, it would appear 
that the verification was made by a com- 
parison of the accounts of Cyprus during 
the five years that preceeded our Admi- 
nistration, when it was under the Turkish 
Administration. My Lords, I should 
say it would be a very interesting thing, 
quite a curiosity in financial literature, 
if we could see these Turkish accounts, 
because we are told in the Papers which 
are given to us that the Turkish accounts 
are not very distinct. I must say that 
it would afford me much gratification 
if I could see the manner in which 
the valuation is made up. Taking the 
small items of information we possess, it 
certainly appears very doubtful whether 
the receipts of the Porte were at any 
time as large as what they were stated 
to be. For instance, if you look at the 
Cyprus Papers which refer to the ques- 
tion of the collection of tithes—and your 
Lordships will bear in mind that the 
tithes are very important, because of the 
revenue from them coming to something 
like £70,000 or £80,000, out of a total 
of about £177,000—you will find how 
the tithe farmer meets his obligations to 
the State. Speaking of the tithes, it 
says— 

“They are delayed on various pretexts, and 
reclamations and remissions to revenue are often 
unjustly obtained through collusion with the 
local Kaimakans and Malmudirs. Thus, the 
tithe farmer makes his bargain with the Govern- 
ment when the crops are ripening, recovers his 
claim directly they are gathered, indefinitely 
postpones his own obligations to the Government, 
and often evades them altogether. Although, 
under his bond, interest is payable on overdue 
instalments, it is never enforced. An examina- 
tion of the accounts revealed the existence of 
considerable arrear claims extending over several 
years, and, for the most part, irrecoverable now. 
Practically, the tithe farmer’s obligations have 
never been discharged in the year to which they 





were pledged in respect of certain debts 
of the Turkish Empire. 
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belonged. Of the collections credited in the 
year 1876-7, nearly one-half was on account of 
the claims of prior years.” 
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The next reason why I wish to see the 
accounts is in order to compare their 
own figures with the accounts of the 
revenue and expenditure which is made 
upon the Island. So far as I can ascer- 
tain from these Papers, the Turks never 
spent in Oyprus more than £24,000— 
that is to say, they claimed to draw from 
the Island to Constantinople £100,000, 
and managed it for £24,000. Taking 
their own statement from these Papers 
as a statement of fact, it isa very serious 
thing that we should have undertaken to 
perpetuate a payment which seems to 
be acknowledged on all hands to be one 
of an extortionate character. Then, there 
is a second payment of £5,000 in re- 
spect of the property arising out of 
Crown land. An arrangement was made 
that we should pay £5,000 for that, and I 
should be glad if my noble Friend below 
me would lay on the Table the Papers 
showing how that is substantiated. 
There are a great many people who 
know the Island of Cyprus well, who 
contend that the Ottoman Porte had no 
Crown or State land in Cyprus at all. 
Now, turn to the question of the revenue 
on the other side, out of which we have 
to defray the £100,000 a-year. How 
is that revenue raised? If your Lord- 
ships will look at the account, you will 
see that the revenue can only be raised 
at the present time by taxing every de- 
partment of social life and every de- 
partment of industry—indeed, the whole 
system of taxation is as faulty as any 
system of taxation can well be. In the 
first place, there is a large amount of 
taxes raised upon tithes, which, until 
the English occupation, were farmed out 
to tithe farmers. Then there is a tax 
upon salt; then there is a tax upon 
every description of animal and article 
useful to agriculturists, such as pigs, 
sheep, &c.; then there is a very heavy 
tax upon rent. In point of fact, it is a 
very difficult thing to point out any- 
thing that is not taxed; and, my Lords, 
not only is this the case, but since Turkey 
has ceased to raise revenue from Cyprus 
salt she has excluded it from Asia 
Minor. That is a complete infraction 
of the agreement made by her, because 
Turkey only claimed a large portion 
of the payment on account of the revenue 
derived from salt. Assoon, however, as we 
stipulated to make the payment, Turkey 

roceeded to exclude the salt from Asia 

inor, in consequence of which a large 
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portion of our revenue is altogether 
done away with. Then, again, my 
Lords, I wish to know in what kind of 
coin we make the payment of £100,000 
a year to Turkey? It seems to me that 
Turkey can claim her pound of flesh, 
but she cannot claim with any kind of 
justice a single ounce more. At the time 
Sir Garnet Wolseley was at Cyprus, he 
found that the taxes were payable 
partly in caimé and partly in depreciated 
copper coinage, and he set himself 
vigorously to work and substituted a 
thoroughly sound coinage; butI should 
say that the Porte has no right to ask 
us to pay the revenue of Cyprus to her 
in the more valuable coinage that we 
have established. Now what is the 
result of the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion since it has been in operation? 
Well, the result has been that Turkey 
has left Cyprus, she has handed it over 
to us to administer; but she has taken 
away from it all that is valuable, and a 
great deal of the revenue which in former 
days she never was successful in draw- 
ing from the Island. On the other hand, 
England has converted herself into a 
tax-gatherer. With regard to the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention, in respect 
to its action on that Island, it would 
be wrong on my part if it were sup- 
posed that I wished to throw any 
blame upon the British officers who con- 
duct the administration. I think Sir 
Garnet Wolseley and General Biddulph, 
and all the officers both military and 
civil who have been engaged in the ad- 
ministration of Cyprus since its transfer, 
deserve the most ample recognition for 
the services they have rendered to the 
country they were sent to administer; 
and more especially when we consider 
that many of them had no experience 
in civil administration. They did not 
receive any special fees for it that 
I know of; but, when they were 
directed to undertake the administration 
upon the part of the British Govern- 
ment, they at once proceeded to do so; 
and I am sure that every one of your 
Lordships who have read that: Blue Book 
will admit that they have shown the 
highest qualification for administration. 
It is true that they have not been: able 
to make any change in the mode of tax- 
ation; and they were bound, under the 
arrangements that were made, to raise 
from the Island a very large revenue. 
I think they very wisely declined to 
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make, at the present time, any extensive 
change in the system of collecting the 
taxes; while, on the other hand, they 
have shown themselves able to adapt 
themselves to the difficulties in which 
they have been placed. They have had 
to take counsel of the local assemblies of 
the Oypriotes, and they have shown 
that the Turkish law, where well ad- 
ministered, is good, and that the Turkish 
Judges, when they are properly paid 
and superintended, are by no means bad 
Judges; and even that the Zaptieh and 
Native constabulary are good guardians, 
when properly paid and well looked 
after. I think, therefore, it is only due 
to them that what they have done should 
be properly recognized. With regard to 
the financial position of Cyprus, it is 
almost intolerable, and I do not see how, 
without great injustice to the Cypriotes, 
we can continue to make so large a pay- 
ment as £100,000 a-yearto aGovernment 
that has done nothing for an Island with 
which it will never be connected again. 
On the other hand, we are bound to 
abide by the Turkish Convention. I 
ean only hope that the Secretary for the 
Colonies, into whose hands the govern- 
ment of the Island has been transferred, 

will find some opportunity, and that at 
no distant date, of commuting this pay- 
ment to the Porte. I must say that I 
do not see any reason why the payment 
should be thrown on the British tax- 
payers. I think it most unfortunate 
that at the time the Convention was 

made we did not make more particular 
inquiries as to the legitimate claims 

which the Porte had upon the Island of 

Cyprus, and as to the reasons which were 

advanced for it. My Lords, I think it 

will also be to the interest of the Cy- 

priotes themselves, who, after all, are 

practically helpless in the matter, and 

who are far more interested than any- 

one else, All that we have been able to do 
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means the amount of the excess of re- 
venue over expenditure during the last 
five years in that Island is ‘duly 
verified ”’ in terms of the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention; what annual payment is 
found to be due to the Porte; and whether 
such payment has been made in the 
coin current at the date of the transfer 
of the Island to English administration? 
Also to move for— 

“(1) Copy of a Return of the sums paid by 
England to the Porte out of Cyprus revenues in 
the financial years 1878-79 and 1879-80, distin- 
guishing between the amounts paid under Ar- 
ticles III. and IV. of the Annex to the Anglo. 
Turkish Convention; (2) Copy of the accounts 
of Cyprus from 1873-74 to 1877-78 as rendered 
by the Turkish Government, or in lieu thereof a 
summary of the actual receipts and expenditure 
of the Porte in Cyprus during that period; (3) 
a Return of the appropriation of the revenues of 
Cyprus under the English administration in 
1878-79 and 1879-80.” 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that the noble Earl appeared to 
have been advocating repudiation, and 
he explained that the money paid to 
Turkey was not taken from Cyprus, but 
was a rent due from Great Britain. If, 
as the noble Earl proposed, the rent of 
Cyprus were to be paid in the inferior or 
debased coinage, all the inferior coinage 
in the Empire that could not otherwise 
be got rid of would be brought to Cyprus. 
We were not ourselves free from blame 
as to coinage, since we had, as was stated 
in Mr. Dixon’s book, introduced a large 
quantity of English sixpences on taking 
possession of Cyprus, which coins were 
looked upon as debased by the Monetary 
Union. 

Eart GRANVILLE replied, that their 
Lordships would see that he could only 
answer the Question vicariously, as it 
were. The information which the noble 
Earl demanded could best be supplied 
by the noble Marquess opposite (the 
Marquess of Salisbury), whom he was 





since has been to increase themeansof the 
Cypriotes for paying that surplus. Your | 
Lordships may have noticed inthe Papers | 
a speech which was made by the High 
Commissioner on the Queen’s Birthday. | 
He made a statement which, no doubt, | 
was based upon certain and accurate 
figures, to the effect that during the 
time of the British occupation the ex- 
ports and imports into Cyprus have in- | 


glad to see in his place. As far, how- 
ever, as he could learn, the case stood 
thus. The excess of revenue was veri- 
fied by examining the accounts of actual 
receipts and expenditure for the years in 
question, which were obtained from the 
Turkish authorities in Cyprus. The 
annual payment due was found to be 
11,121,951 piastres. The payment for 
1878-9 was made partly in ciimé, partly 





creased from £16,000,000to£77,000,000 | in métallique piastres. That for 1879-80 
—that is, more than a four-fold increase ; was made in métallique piastres. Both 
since the British occupation.. My Lords, | kinds of piastres were current in the 
in conclusion, I wish to ask, By what| Island at the time of the transfer, With 
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regard to the different Returns asked 
for, the first and second could be given. 
As to the third, a despatch had been re- 
ceived which would enable them, if the 
noble Earl required it, to give him that 
Return in somewhat general terms. It 
would be better to postpone the Motion 
for it. 

Tue Marovess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, I rise in response to the appeal 
of the noble Earl the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, with respect to the 
question of accounts, which, I under- 
stand, principally disturbs the mind of 
the noble Earl who has introduced this 
subject. I believe the noble Earl may 
confide absolutely in the accuracy of the 
results which the British Government 
arrived at in its investigation of the 
finances of Cyprus. The examination of 
the accounts for the last five years of 
Turkish administration in Cyprus was 
intrusted to the able and eminent gen- 
tleman who is now the High Commis- 
sioner of the Island. He was a con- 
siderable time examining the documents 
and papers, and he assented to nothing 
of the truth of which he was no- 
thoroughly convinced. I think, there- 
fore, that the noble Earl may take it for 
certain that whatever the Government 
of Cyprus have consented to pay in con- 
nection with the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion, it was done on the fullest knowledge 
of the facts of the case. The amount of 
£100,000, stated to be due from Great 
Britain to Turkey in connection with 
Cyprus, is an amount considerably over- 
stated ; for, in fact, it has come for this 
year toaverymuchsmallersum. I will 
not gointothe general question which the 
noble Earl has raised with reference to 
the condition of Cyprus. A little more 
time is requisite before the effect of our 
occupation can be seen. I will only ask 
the noble Earl to take notice of this one 
consideration, that, admitting, for argu- 
ment’s sake, Turkey did draw £90,000 
annually from Cyprus, if the Convention 
which we have concluded—and the noble 
Earl finds fault with us for doing so—had 
not been concluded, Cyprus would still 
have gone on paying this sum to Turkey. 
But what have we done? We have not 
altered the position of Cyprus with re- 
gard to the amount which is to be paid; 
but we have certainly increased the 
means of Cyprus for paying that sum. 
Your Lordships may have noticed in 
the newspapers a report of a speech 
made by the High Commissioner on the 
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Queen’s Birthday in Cyprus. It was then 
stated, that from well-ascertained and ac- 
curate figures during the two years’ occu- 
pation by England of that Island, the 
exports and imports had been increased 
from 16,000,000 to 77,000,000. Since the 
English occupation there had been an 
increase of the means from which the 
Cypriotes could pay the burden laid upon 
them. Undoubtedly, it would have been 
more satisfactory to us if we had taken 
the Island without this burden, and had 
induced the Turks to sacrifice the 
£90,000 or the £100,000 which they ob- 
tained from it. But we could nct do 
that except by force, and force we were 
not disposed to use. But our occupation 
has been a clear advantage to the Oy- 
priotes; as, if we had not concluded the 
Convention, they would have had to 
pay the same amount to Turkey, and 
their means of doing so would have been 
much smaller. 
Motion amended, and agreed to. 


Address for— 

(1.) Copy of Return of the sums paid by 
England to the Porte out of Cyprus revenues in 
the financial years 1878-79 and 1879-80, distin- 
guishing between the amounts paid under Ar- 
ticles III. and IV. of the Annex to the Anglo. 
Turkish Convention ; 

(2.) Copy of the accounts of Cyprus from 
1878-74 to 1877-78 as rendered by the Turkish 
Government, or in lieu thereof a summary of 
the actual receipts and expenditure of the 
Porte in Cyprus during that period.—(The Earl 
of Camperdown.) 


TURKEY—THE GUARANTEED LOAN 
OF 1856. 
OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


THe Kart or CAMPERDOWN: My 
Lords, I have a Question to ask which 
has some slight reference to the last. 
It is with respect to the liability of the 
Porte to the British Government for the 
dividends of the Guaranteed Turkish 
Loan. Your Lordships are well ac- 
quainted with the facts of that guarantee. 
The loan was made in 1855, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1878 the Turkish Government 
ceased to pay the dividends upon that 
loan. The consequence was, the parties 
who had made the loan claimed the 
amount of the dividends from the English 
and French Governments,and, I believe, 
have received payment from those Go- 
vernments. I do not know what has 
occurred since that date, and there- 
fore I must ask my noble Friend 
to inform me whether, supposing the 
Turkish Government does not intend to 
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pay the interest upon the loan, the 
British Government will be entitled to 
take the amount from the revenues of 
Cyprus and to pay it over? It would be 
a very strange thing if, on the one hand, 
the Cypriote taxpayer is to be taxed 
for the benefit of the Porte, and, upon 
the other hand, when payments are 
required to be made by the Porte, the 
amount of expenditure should fall upon 
the British taxpayers. I, therefore, beg 
to ask, Whether the Porte has repaid to 
the British Government the amounts 
owing to the British Government on 
account of the default of the Porte to 
pay the dividends due in February, 1878 
and 1879, on the Turkish Guaranteed 
Loan of 1855; if not, what amount is 
owing at the present time by the Porte 
on this account ; and whether the British 
Government is entitled to deduct the 
amount from the surplus revenues of 
Cyprus to be paid to the Porte under the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention ? 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that he would ask the noble Earl 
who had just sat down, whether, if his 
superior landlord refused to pay him 
money which he considered that he owed 
to him, he would be entitled to deduct 
the amount from his ground rent? A 
similar case had arisen in the Malay 
Straits, where the Government of the 
Straits Settlement had stopped the pay- 
ment of the rent of Pulo Pinang due to 
the Raja of Keddah; but the Duke of 
Buckingham, when Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, disallowed this pro- 
ceeding. He(Lord Stanley of Alderley) 
read the passage of this despatch from 
the Malay Blue Book of 1874, which 
stated that this proceeding of the Straits 
Government .had been reluctantly as- 
sented to by the Indian Government. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, the 
amounts due on account of interest of 
the Guaranteed Loan of 1855 in 1878 
and 1879 have been paid. There is, 
however, a balance of £61,000 odd still 
due on account of the dividend paid in 
February last. Any deficit of the kind 
is borne in equal shares by the English 
and French Governments. Her Majesty’s 
Government have been in communication 
with the Porte on the subject, and they 
are not in a position to express any 
opinion at present as to the course which 
it may be expedient to take to insure 
the punctual payment by the Porte of 
the sums due in respect of the loan. 
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THE STATE OF IRELAND. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Duxze or MARLBOROUGH rose 
to ask Her Majesty’s Government, What 
statutory powers, if any, they considered 
to be still in force, the Peace Preserva- 
tion Act for Ireland having expired, 
which would enable the Lord Lieutenant 
to send an additional police force into any 
locality, with a view to the repression of 
crime ; and to what extent such powers, 
if they existed, would enable the Go- 
vernment to levy the cost of maintain- 
ing such force on the locality as well as 
to circumscribe the area of taxation? 
The noble Duke said, an Answer was 
given a few days ago in the other House 
to this Question; but that Answer dealt 
with the matter in such a partial and 
fragmentary manner that he felt justi- 
fied, considering the gravity of the cir- 
cumstances, in putting the still further 
Question to Her Majesty’s Government, 
in the hope that they might be able to 
give him a satisfactory Answer. In many 
parts of Ireland peace and order pre- 
vailed to the same extent that it did in 
England and Scotland; but in some places 
that was not the case, and he should like 
to have a satisfactory explanation as to 
the course which the Government in- 
tended to pursue. The Peace Preser- 
vation Act had been in operation in 
Ireland for 30 years; but now that it 
was brought to a sudden conclusion, the 
consequences might be serious. It was 
not for his own information that he 
asked this Question, but for the con- 
solation of a large number of the peace- 
able, orderly inhabitants of various 
parts of the country. It was most de- 
sirable—and he was sure anyone who 
had anything to do with the government 
and administration of public affairs in 
that country must wish most ardently 
that everything in Ireland should be 
assimilated to England—that no repres- 
sive measures of any sort might be neces- 
sary, but that Irish subjects should be 
as loyal in their sentiments and as peace- 
able in their habits as those of any other 
part of Her Majesty’s Dominions, and 
that the time might come when no mea- 
sure of any exceptional character or any 
repressive steps would be necessary. 
But there was a peculiar characteristic 
in the Irish people which was tvially 
different to anything that existed in any 
other people, and therefore they had to 
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cope with a state of things that was not 
likethose prevailing inother parts. There 
was in Ireland an illegal combination for 
illegal purposes, and there was a total 
absence of evidence with which to bring 
offenders to justice, and it therefore 
became necessary to strengthen the 
ordinary administration of the law; and 
there was this further element of danger, 
that more than 12 months ago there was 
raised in Ireland an agitation which had 
gone on increasing in intensity, and 
which appeared to rely on the false 
hopes which were held out to the people. 
That being the case, he thought he was 
justified in asking the Government what 
measures they proposed to take for the 
prevention of crime and for the protec- 
tion of life and property in Ireland? 
Probably, this would be the last occasion 
on which the subject would be brought 
before their Lordships during the present 
Session — certainly, the last time upon 
which he should trouble them upon the 
question ; but they had beforethema very 
anxious time, forin another six weeks or 
twomonths the Government would have to 
administer the country without the assist- 
ance of Parliament. During that time, 
though they might hope that favourable 
seasons would diminish the dangers of 
agitation, at the same time a state of 
things would display itself in which 
eyery inducement and every motive 
would exist to bring about increased 
agitation. It was no use blinding their 
eyes, like a bird hiding its head and 
fancying its body was not seen—it was 
no use blinding their eyes to the fact of 
what was existing at the present moment 
in Ireland. Some Returns had recently 
been laid on the Table of their Lord- 
ships’ House, the significance of which 
could scarcely be over-rated. He would 
not weary them with figures, but would 
state what had been the increase of 
agrarian outrages in the four Provinces. 
in the Province of Leinster, in the year 
1877, there were 48 cases of agrarian 
crime ; in 1878 there were 86 cases ; and 
in 1879 there were 147 cases; in the 
Province of Munster there were, in the 
same years, 45, 74, and 136 cases; in 
the Province of Ulster the numbers in 
the same years were 52, 57, and 109; 
while in the Province of Connaught 
they numbered 94, 84, and in last year 
as many as 468. If he went to an- 
other point, and inquired how many of 
these cases had been brought to jus- 
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tice, he found the Return a little dif- 
ferent, inasmuch as it extended over 13 
months, instead of 12. He found that 
in the Province of Leinster, out of 158 
cases, 139 were never brought to con- 
viction; in Munster, out of 148 cases, 
112 were not brought to a conviction; 
in Ulster, out of 127, 95 were not brought 
to a conviction; and in Connaught, out 
of 544 cases, as many as 458 escaped 
conviction. He thought those figures 
showed that there was a total absence 
of any evidence on which the Govern- 
ment could rely for the detection of 
crime. The only means which the Go- 
vernment hitherto had had in their 
power was the taxation of a district by 
sending into it protection parties of con- 
stabulary, for which the district espe- 
cially had to pay. That, at all events, 
was an inducement to the discovery of 
crime, and it was a measure which was 
supported in 1875 by the noble Marquess 
now at the head of the India Office, who 
said that, although under that law cases 
of hardship might occasionally occur, it 
appeared to him, on the whole, just and 
right that in the case of a district, the 
great majority of the inhabitants of 
which knew something of the crime, or 
who might have taken steps for its pre- 
vention, the people ought to be made 
feel in their pockets—those words were 
spoken in 1875 by the roble Marquess 
now at the head of the India Office. Of 
the effect of that provision he could 
speak from his own experience. Most 
remarkable instances had come before 
him in which on several occasions cal- 
culations had even been entered into as 
to whether it would pay to commit an 
agrarian outrage, and the result had 
been that many valuable lives had 
been saved, because the people of the 
district considered that the intended 
crime would cost them too much. The 
point which he desired to have cleared 
up by his noble Friend was whether the 
area of taxation for protective measures 
would be so circumscribed that it would 
act as a deterrent to crime. He would 
not trouble their Lordships further ; but 
he considered that was a question of 
such importance that he was justified in 
bringing it before them, and asking the 
noble Lord representing the Government 
to give an answer, and he hoped such a 
one as would be considered satisfactory. 

Lorpv DUNSANY desired, on behalf 
of those interested in the prosperity of 
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Treland, to return his thanks to the 
noble Duke for having called attention 
to this matter, which he himself pro- 
posed to bring before their Lordships 
again on Friday next. It would, it 
was true, be easy enough for the noble 
Earl who would reply to this Question, 
to say that the state of Ireland had 
frequently been worse than it was at 
the present time. That, no doubt, 
was true; there had been more out- 
rages in past times than now; but 
the land agitation carried on by what 
was called the Home Rule Party, but 
which he preferred to designate the 
Agrarian Party, had several excep- 
tional features. During the General 
Election the Home Rule or Agrarian 
Party bought the constituencies by a 
Bill drawn upon the land of Ireland. 
That Bill had been introduced in the 
other House, and he should like to know 
how that Bill would be met at maturity ? 
That entirely depended on the attitude 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers in regard to 
the agrarian or the revolutionary party 
in Ireland. These were hard words to 
apply to any particular party ; but there 
could be no harm in believing that they 
meant what they said, or taking them at 
their word. They openly professed a 
desire to revolutionize the country in 
regard to the tenure of land. Home 
Rule was with them only another cry for 
separation, for it was absolute separation 
that they called for. 

Lorp ORANMORE ayy BROWNE 
said, that he was one of those who suf- 
fered from the present very unfortunate 
state of things in Ireland, and he also 
thanked the noble Duke for asking these 
Questions. He had to complain when 
the late Goyernment was in Office, that 
they had yielded to the pressure from the 
Home Rule Party, and, by doing so, had 
passed an inefficient Peace Preservation 
Bill, and that they had not put the one 
they had into full cperation. The noble 
Earl the other night gave some reasons 
why the Government ought to dispense 
with the measure; but he did not say 
anything which led him (Lord Oranmore 
and Browne) to hope that they could do 
with milder or more ordinary legislation 
When the present Government was in 
Office before, they passed laws, which he 
thought were objectionable, in the hope 
of bringing about peace and order in Ire- 
land. But what had happened since ?— 
though he would not say that those Acts 
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had produced the present unfortunate 
state of things there. He was intimately 
acquainted with the state of affairs in his 
own district, and he would ask the Go- 
vernment whether they had read the 
charge of Baron Fitzgerald to the Grand 
Jury in Mayo? The state of things 
therein described existed in many parts 
of Ireland ; and when they remembered 
that the leader of all the land agitation, 
who sat in the House of Commons for 
the city of Cork, and was returned also 
for Meath and Mayo—in the latter 
county in opposition to the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy, who hitherto had been a 
most influential body—he could not but 
see that an alarming spread of disorder 
was imminent, and that lawlessness was 
likely to prevail throughout a large por- 
tion of Ireland. The principles which 
were put forward by the hon. Member 
for Cork, and which were repeated over 
and over again in Ireland, were simply— 
‘Your land or your life.” The hon. 
Member said—‘‘ We will have the land 
by fair means if we can, but by foul 
if we cannot.” He said, both in writing 
and speech—‘‘ We will see what we can 
do by merely pressing, and, if that fails, 
we have plenty of subscriptions to pay 
for lead to enforce our claims!” In the 
face of that, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did not renew the Peace Pre- 
servation Act. It was reported in the 
leading journal that the Government 
had stated that they did not see that 
they could preserve peace and order 
by enforcing the Act; but they would 
appeal to the forbearance of this very 
Party, who were agitating by violence, 
to preserve peace and order. The Go- 
vernment said this Party had great 
influence; they said—‘ Use your influ- 
ence with them, and do not allow mur- 
ders to take place.” This course of Her 
Majesty’s Government was, in his opi- 
nion, deserving of the most severe 
reprobation, as it was relegating to others 
the first function for which a Govern- 
ment was created. What would come 
to Ireland without this Peace Preserva- 
tion Act? He had at first seen the full 
danger ; but the noble Duke had pointed 
out that one most important result would 
be that the people would be able to com- 
mit murder without any risk of even pay- 
ing for it. The large land meetings would 
be repeated. At the recent gatherings 
sham weapons, such as wooden guns, 
had been used ; but at the future demon- 
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strations real firearms would be used. 
There would be no difficulty in obtaining 
them. He believed many people pos- 
sessed them at present, and there was 
no difficulty in procuring ammunition. 
Let their Lordships picture to themselves 
the dreadful things which would occur 
when the excitement and agitation 
reached its height. The people had 
been told that they could get the land; 
and, if in this belief, they came into col- 
lison with the police, what a dreadful 
sacrifice of life must occur, independent 
of other disastrous results. These men 
would march home from the meetings 
half-drunk, in martial order, and any- 
one who opposed them would suffer. 
What was their habit now? Why, they 
stopped at every house where anyone 
lived who was unpopular, and shouted 
and insulted them in every way. He 
had just heard of two cases of outrage 
at Westport—one in which a train was 
fired into, the other being a case 
of firing into a house. He could assure 
their Lordships that it was not safe for 
aman to goto sleep in his own house 
in security from dangers of this kind. 
This was a most miserable state of 
things, and yet it prevailed this moment 
over a great part of Ireland. There 
was general demoralization and want of 
confidence existing between all classes. 
Fear possessed everyone. The people 
could not deal with one another. They 
were as much afraid of one another as 
landlords or agents were of them. What 
prosperity, therefore, could there be in 
a country where the law was so in 
abeyance? He deprecated the course 
adopted by Her Majesty’s Government 
in coquetting with the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Parnell) and his Party. 
There was a Bill before the House of 
Commons—down for this very night, if 
he was not mistaken—to extend the dis- 
turbance clause to every 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: I do 
not think the noble Lord is in Order in 
discussing a Bill that is at present before 
the other House. 

Lorp ORANMORE ann BROWNE: 
Then, I will suppose there is such a 
Bill. 

THe Earn or KIMBERLEY: The 
noble Lord must be equally out of Order 
to “suppose that such a Bill” as that 
before the House of Commons exists. 

Lorp ORANMORE anv BROWNE: 
Then; he would not suppose; but would 


Lord Oranmore and Browne 
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merely say that coquetting with mea- 
sures that would transfer landed or other 
propertyfrom one classto another without 
compensation was abrogating one of the 
first functions of a Government, and 
doing that which would tend to increase 
the disorder which existed in Ireland. 
He prophesied that later on—that, after 
there had been great sacrifice of life and 
after incalculable injury had been in- 
flicted on his unfortunate country, the 
Government would have to come fors 
ward, if they were still in Office, and 
demand from Parliament far more 
stringent powers than those which they 
were now surrendering. 

Eart SPENCER: My Lords, I do not 
for a moment complain of any Irish 
grievance being brought before your 
Lordships. I think it is natural that 
grievances of this sort should be brought 
on for discussion, and I can assure the 
noble Lord on the Cross Benches (Lord 
Oranmore and Browne) that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will always be dis- 
posed to meet these questions, and to 
discuss them in the fullest manner pos- 
sible; but I must complain of the incon- 
venience of introducing a debate going 
into considerable detail on a variety of 
matters merely on a Question such as 
that which has been put by the noble 
Duke. Ido not propose to follow any 
of the noble Lords into the matters to 
which they have referred. I feel there is 
no necessity for this, particularly because 
of the Motion of which Notice has been 
given for Friday next by a noble Lord 
who addressed you some time since. In 
answer, however, to the Question of the 
noble Duke opposite, I wish to say that 
Her Majesty's Government consider that 
the powers conferred by the Constabu- 
lary Act, 6 & 7 William IV. c. 13; 2&8 
Viet. ¢. 75; and 9 & 10: Vict. c. 97, 
still remain in force, and that, under the 
provisions of these Acts they can, if 
necessary for the repression of crime, 
send any additional force into any locality 
in Ireland, and require that the cost of 
maintaining such force shall be levied on 
such locality. As to the latter part of 
the Question, I have to say the Govern- 
ment believe also that they could circum+ 
stribe the area of taxation. The only 
other point I think it is right distinctly 
to answer on behalf of Her Majesty’s 
Government is this, that they believe 
they have under the common law which 
exists. at this moment in Ireland fall 
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power, with a firm hand, to maintain 
order in the country. 

Tae Duxe or MARLBOROUGH 
asked the noble Earl to state whether 
those powers enabled the Government 
to exempt from taxation persons who 
might be injured, either in their persons 
or in their property, by any outrage ? 

Eart SPENCER said, that was not 
apart of the Question of which Notice 
had been given, and he was not now 
prepared to answer it. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 7th June, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Nzew Mempers Sworn—Isaac 
Nelson, for Mayo County; Alan Henry 
Bellingham, esquire, for Louth County. 

Sztect Commitrrez: — London Water Supply, 
nominated. 

Surpty—considered in Committee—Navy Esti- 
MATES ; Committee R.P. 

Pustic Birits—Ordered—First Reading—Wild 
Birds Protection Act Amendment * [211]. 

Committee—Report—Glebe Loan Acts (Ireland) 
Amendment * [181]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o ee 


THE FRENCH MARRIAGE LAW. 


Mr. W. FOWLER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the peculiarity of the Law of France 
as to marriage, and to its disastrous 
consequences in relation to marriages 
contracted in England between French- 
men and Englishwomen ; and, whether 
any Oorrespondence has taken place 
between the English Foreign Office and 
the French Government in relation to 
this subject; and, if so, whether he 
would object to place the same in the 
hands of Members ? 

Sin CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
My attention has been called to pecu- 
liarities in the French marriage law, 
which in certain cases have been produc- 
tive of considerable hardship; but no 
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representations have been made to the 
Foreign Office on the subject, nor has 
any Correspondence passed between the 
Governments of the two countries. 


POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPHS)—THE 
COST OF TELEGRAMS. 


Mr. H. SAMUELSON asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether it is a 
fact that telegrams can be sent in other 
European capitals at much cheaper rates 
than in London; and, whether he will 
consider the possibility of cheapening 
the cost of telegraphic messages within 
the Metropolis, if not for the country at 
large? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, that 
it was the case that in some Continental 
capitals, such as Berlin, Paris, and 
Vienna, telegrams could be sent within 
a certain circle of those capitals at a 
lower rate than they could be sent in 
London; or, rather, not telegraphic 
messages, but pneumatic messages, for 
he believed that they were sent by means 
of pneumatic tubes, and not by telegraph 
wires. In many Continental countries 
also, France and Belgium for instance, 
telegraphic messages of a certain length 
could be sent at a cheaper rate than in 
England. In these cases, however, the 
word-rate was adopted, so that some 
lengthy telegrams cost more than in 
England. It was obvious that the re- 
duction of the price charged for tele- 
grams was a matter involving financial 
considerations of great importance ; but 
on entering Office he had immediately 
asked for information on the subject, 
and the information having been fur- 
nished him the subject was now engag- 
ing his most careful attention. 


AFRICA—WEST COAST—BOMBARD- 
MENT OF BATANGA 


Mr. RICHARD asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he will lay upon the Table of the 
House the Papers relating to the bom- 
bardment and destruction of the town 
of Batanga? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
there will be no objection to lay on the 
Table the Papers referred to by my hon. 
Friend; but there may be: some little 
delay in presenting them, as Her Ma- 





jesty’s Government wish, if possible, 
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to include in the Correspondence some 
further information which they have in- 
structed the Senior Naval Officer on the 
station to supply. 


SIR BARTLE FRERE—TENURE OF 
OFFICE. 


Mz, ONSLOW asked the honourable 
Member for Carlisle, Whether he in- 
tends to bring forward any Motion re- 
garding Sir B. Frere, pursuant to his 
Notice; if he would state what will be 
the terms of the Motion ; and, if he can 
name the day on which he proposes to 
bring the subject before the House ? 

Sr WILFRID LAWSON: Sir, since 
I gave my Notice of Motion I have seen 
that my hon. Friend the Member for the 
Haddington Burghs (Sir David Wedder- 
burn) has put upon the Paper a Notice 
to oppose the Vote of £2,000 for the 
salary of Sir Bartle Frere when it comes 
on in the Estimates. On that occasion, 
Sir, I believe it will be competent to 
raise the whole question of Sir Bartle 
Frere’s tenure of Office. I, therefore, 
do not propose to raise the question in 
the form I originally intended. I as- 
sume, of course, that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will take steps to bring it on 
at an early hour, when the question can 
be fully discussed. 

Mr. PARNELL: May I ask the hon. 
Baronet whether he himself proposes to 
raise the question of the recall of Sir 
Bartle Frere. when the Vote for his 
salary comes before the House ? 

Siz WILFRID LAWSON : I thought 
I had stated in my reply that I under- 
stood, on that Estimate being brought 
forward, the whole question of the policy 
of Sir Bartle Frere and of the expediency 
of retaining him in Office might be dis- 
cussed, 

Mr. PARNELL: Does the hon. 
Member himself intend to propose the 
Motion in Committee ? 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON: I am 
sorry I did not make myself clear. I 
thought I had stated that the Notice on 
the Paper stood in the name of my hon. 
Friend the Member for the Haddington 
Burghs. 


METROPOLIS—PAROCHIAL CHARITIES 
OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 

Mr. FIRTH asked the Vice President 

of the Council, Whether he has any ob- 

. jection to procure and distribute to Mem- 


Sir Charles W. Ditke 
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henaroppien of the Report of the London 
School Board on the Gity Parochial Cha- 
rities, so that Members may receive the 
same alongwith the Report of the City 
Parishes as 3 and, whether he 
will also procure, for the use of such 
Members as may require it, the same 
Report together with the Appendix ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, the Report 
in question not having been prepared 
by. Officers of the Government, and not 
being addressed to any Department of 
the State, I am no more authorized to pro- 
cure and distribute copies of it to Mem- 
bers than of any other publication. But 
some copies having been supplied to the 
Education Department, I will have them 
placed in the Library of the House for 
purposes of reference. 


POST OFFICE—POST CARDS TO AUS. 
TRALIA. 


Mason VAUGHAN LEE asked the 
Postmaster General, If he will take into 
his consideration the expediency of al- 
lowing the use of Post Oards between 
this Country and Her Majesty’s Colonies 
in Australia, vid Brindisi, at the same 
rate as newspapers are now carried by 
that route ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, he 
had already considered the expediency 
of introducing post-cards between this 
country and Australia, and that he would 
be very glad if they could be issued. 
Hitherto, however, the Australian Co- 
lonies had declined to join the Postal 
Union, fearing that there might be a 
loss of revenue. If they joined that 
Union post-cards could be sent for 2}. 
or 3d., vid Brindisi. The subject would 
again be brought under their notice; 
but he hoped they would be able to seo 
their way to join the Union, and that 
the conveniences arising from the use 
of post-cards might be the result. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND)—LOANS TO 
FISHERMEN. 


Coronet COLTHURST asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether the 
Government will consider the advisa- 
bility of granting a sum of money an- 
nually to the Board of Works, to sup- 
plement the amount already at their 
disposal, for loans to fishermen; and, 
whether such loans have not hitherto 
been for the most part punctually re- 
paid ? 
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Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
The Treasury will, of course, be ready 
at any time to consider any proposal 
that may be made by hon. Members in- 
terested in the Irish Fisheries for the 
development of those Fisheries; but I 
must own that I do think there are very 
grave objections to lending money in 
small sums, on the security of promis- 


sory notes, out of the Consolidated Fund. | wi 


In five years up to December, 1879, 
1,420 loans to fishermen were advanced, 
amounting to £25,212, the re-payments 
in the same time amounting to £15,424. 
The loans in arrear at the close of the 
period named were 254 in number, and 
the arrears amounted to £631, or about 
4 per cent, on the sums which which 
had become due. ‘The failures to pay 
have shown a tendency considerably to 
increase. In the last Report of the 
Inspectors of Irish Fisheries presented 
to Parliament, an opinion is expressed 
that, as far as an estimate could at that 
time be formed, the losses by default 
of payment would be more than pro- 
vided for by the rate of interest—2} per 
cent—-charged, and that the original 
fund would be preserved intact. It 
would, therefore, appear that at that 
time the Inspectors of Fisheries did not 
think it safe to reckon upon these trans- 
actions making any return in the shape 
of interest. 


INDIA (FINANCES, &c.) 


Mr. PUGH asked the Secretary of 
State for India, What steps Her Majesty’s 
Government have taken, or propose to 
take, in view of the uncertainty of the 
figures of the last Indian Budget, to as- 
certain corréctly the actual state of the 
finances of India? 

Tar Marquess or HARTINGTON, in 
reply, said, he was not aware that there 
was any uncertainty with respect to the 
figures of the last Indian Budget save 
in so far as related to the expenses of 
the Afghan War, The Indian Govern- 
ment had promised to make inquiry 
with the view of sending home a more 
accurate estimate on the subject, and 
when the information arrived he should 
be in a better position to state what 
further measures, if any, it might be 
desirable to take for the purpose of as- 
certaining the actual state of the finances 
of India. 
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ARMY ESTIMATES—VOTE I.—THE 
ROYAL ARTILLERY. 


GrenERaL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether, under the instructions of the 
Treasury to the War Office, at page 17 
of the Public Accounts Committee’s 
at of 1880, any and what publicity 

ill be given to the use of funds voted 
for the Artillery in Vote 1 of the Army 
Estimates, so that Members of Parlia- 
ment may have an opportunity of chal- 
lenging the misapplication of such funds 
in case of any portions being used for 
paying the General Staff of the Army, 
and so misappropriating the moneysfrom 
the service of the Artillery, for which 
Parliament granted these funds ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISG : 
I have to reply, as I have replied before, 
that the Treasury has issued no new in- 
structions on the subject of my hon. and 
gallant Friend’s Question. It has only 
stated, with some minuteness, the exist- 
ing law and practice. The House of 
Commons grants, in one total, the 
amount demanded for the pay, allow- 
ances, and other charges of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Forces, upon the understanding 
that the money so granted will be ap- 
plied generally in the manner stated in 
detail in the Estimates. If, within the 
Vote, an excess should arise upon one 
sub-head, it can, but only with Treasury 
assent, be made good from a surplus 
upon another sub-head within the same 
Vote. But an excess upon an item 
within a sub-head may be made good 
out of a surplus upon another item 
within the same sub-head by the Secre- 
tary of State without Treasury authority. 
It might, therefore, be eompetent for the 
Secretary of State to apply a saving 
arising, say, upon the item Artillery, of 
the sub-head © of Vote 1, to meet a de- 
ficiency upon the item Cavalry, within 
the same sub-head. But it must be re- 
cellected that the pay and allowances of 
each arm are regulated by Warrant, 
and can only be altered with the sanc- 
tion of the Treasury. Therefore, a 
surplus on item Artillery cannot be ap- 
plied to increase the pay or allowances 
of the Cavalry without Treasury sanc- 
tion; and the real discretion of the Secre- 
tary of State is, therefore, limited to 
variations in number, in which, again, 
he is fettered by the general limit of the 
numbers voted. Further, the Controller 
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and Auditor General would, no doubt, 
call attention in his Report to any notable 
variation from the application of the 
money in the manner indicated in the 
Estimates, which would be brought to 
his attention by the detailed account on 
page 76 of the Army Appropriation Ac- 
count. This detailed statement fully 
answers my hon. and gallant Friend’s 
Question with respect to the variations 
in the expenditure, of the sum of 
£4,484,534, reported to the Controller 
and Auditor General as expended upon 
regimental pay under sub-head C in 
1878-9. 


BOARD OF WORKS (IRELAND). 


Sm HERVEY BRUCE asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, in 
consideration of the scarcity in parts of 
Ireland, and to afford greater facilities 
for works of public utility in that coun- 
try, he will take the necessary steps to 
enable the Irish Board of Works to 
give longer time for repayment of loans, 
and to more nearly assimilate its power 
to that of the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
Sir, I have been requested by the First 
Lordof the Treasury to answer this Ques- 
tion. I fear that if the powers of the 
Board of Works in Ireland were to be as- 
similated, as suggested by the hon. Mem- 
ber, to those of the Public Loan Com- 
missioners, the object which he desires 
would not be attained. Under the 
existing Statutes advances are made in 
all cases upon as favourable terms in 
Ireland as in England, and the Board of 
Works (Ireland) have authority to make 
advances in Ireland for certain purposes 
for which no such authority is possessed 
by the Public Loan Commissioners as 
regards the remainder of the United 
Kingdom. 


NAVY—THE ROYAL MARINES—PAY 
AND PENSIONS. 


Mr. GORST asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, Whether the Admiralty 
will raise the pay and pensions of the 
privates and non-commissioned offi- 
cers of the Royal Marines, so as to 
place them on an equality with the 
Army ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said, there was no present intention of 


Lord Frederick Cavendish 
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raising the pay of the Royal Marines, 
and that he believed the pension in the 
Marines was the same as that in the 


Army. 


LAND MEETINGS (IRELAND)—SHORT- 
HAND WRITERS. 


Mr. FINIGAN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, Whether the pay- 
ment to the Government shorthand 
writing agents who attend land meetings 
in Ireland comes out of the Secret Ser- 
vice Fund; if not, on what part of the 
Estimates does the said payment become 
a charge ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, the Go- 
vernment shorthand writing agents are 
ordinary members of the Constabulary 
Force ; therefore, they are not paid out 
of the Secret Service Fund. Some 
small extra expenses for travelling, &c., 
are defrayed out of the Constabulary 
Vote. In a few cases professional short- 
hand writers were engaged by the Go- 
vernment. Their expenses were paid 
out of the Vote for Law Charges and 
Criminal Prosecutions. 


PRISONS (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1877— 
SCOTCH PRISONS BOARD. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
If he can state the circumstances under 
which the late Government found it 
necessary, before quitting office, to 
add a chairman at £1,000 a-year, 
to the Scotch Prison Board, an office 
which up to that time, though the 
Act had been passed in 1877, had not 
been made; and, under what Vote the 
salary of the officer in question is to be 
provided, as it does not appear on the 
Estimates ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, inreply, 
said, that by the Prisons Act (Scotland), 
1877, there was power, out of the 
monies provided by Parliament, to ap- 
point two paid Prison Commissioners, 
whose salaries were to be fixed by the 
Secretary of State in consultation with 
the Secretary to the Treasury. At pre- 
sent, there was only one paid Prison Com- 
missioner appointed. There were for- 
merly two ex-officio Commissioners, and 
one unpaid Commissioner, Dr. Burton, 
formerly stipendiary magistrate and 
Secretary of Prisons. The latter gentle- 
man, being retired on a pension, served 
on the Prisons Commission without 
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salary. In the course of the present 
year, however, Dr. Burton intimated 
his intention not to act any longer: as 
he intended in future to live in London. 
An additional paid Commissioner in his 
place was appointed on the 22nd April 
last. The appointment having been 
made, the salary would be placed in the 
Supplementary Estimates, on which the 
hon. Member would have the power of 
discussing the question and the reasons 
for the appointment. 


EDUCATION ACT, 1876—SECTION 41— 
DISSOLUTION OF SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Vice 
President of the Council, To what extent 
advantage has been taken of the forty- 
first: section of the Education Act of 
1876 for the dissolution of School Boards 
in England ; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have it in contemplation to 
repeal that section, and, instead, to make 
School Boards compulsory allover Eng- 
land as they are in Scotland ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, there have 
been four school boards dissolved under 
the 41st section of the Education Act, 
1876—namely, Great Addington, North- 
amptonshire; Waldron, Essex; Frank- 
lin, Warwickshire ; and the borough of 
Stockport. In reply to the second 
Question, we are considering what mea- 
sures it may be necessary to submit to 
Parliament in order to secure the better 
school attendance of the whole popula- 
tion; but I am not at present in a posi- 
tion to state what the character of those 
measures will be. Whether weshall be 
able or not to introduce them during the 
present Session must depend upon the 
progress of Public Business. 


POST OFFICE—ZANZIBAR MATL 
CONTRACT, 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Post- 
master General, What course he intends 
to pursue with reference to the Zanzibar 
Mail Contract, which expires in February 
1881, and, whether, when it is renewed, 
he will take care that the various com- 
peting companies get full opportunity to 
send in their estimates ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, that 
if the Zanzibar Contract were renewed, 
steps would be taken to give the public 
ample opportunity of tendering, 
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FISHERY PIERS (IRELAND). 


Mr. O'CONNOR POWER asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
the fishery piers and harbours proposed 
to be in part constructed out of a special 
grant for that purpose have been decided 
on; and, if so, whether he has any ob- 
jection to state the localities which have 
been selected ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I cannot 
yet inform the hon. Gentleman as to the 
piers selected. A Committee has been 
appointed, consisting of the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board in 
Ireland ; Mr. Brady, Inspector of Irish 
Fisheries ; Mr. Le Fann, one of the Com- 
missioners of Public Works in Ireland ; 
and a naval officer of experience, to con- 
sider the claims of the different locali- 
ties from which applications have been 
received. I shall be happy to give the 
hon. Member the information he re- 
quires whenever I receive it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman state when he is 
likely to get that Report ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I cannot ex- 
actly say, but I believe in a very short 
time. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—BULGARIA, 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
honourable Member for Eye, Whether, 
since the Prime Minister has promised 
to take measures to obtain a full and 
true account of the state of things in 
Bulgaria, he proposes to proceed with a 
Motion calling attention to the condition 
of the surviving Mahommedan popu- 
lation which still stands in his name? 

Mr. ASHMEAD BARTLETT: Sir, 
with the indulgence of the House, I will 
very briefly state why I considered it my 
duty to proceed with the Motion which 
stands in my name on the Paper. I 
cannot consider the reply of the Prime 
Minister as satisfactory. When—— 
[‘* Order!’ ] 

Mr. SPEAKER: I beg to point out 
to the hon. Member, that it will be irre- 
gular to anticipate the discussion of his 
Motion by any statement of reasons, 

Mr. ASHMEAD BARTLETT: Sir, I 
had no intention to proceed with the dis- 
cussion, but merely endeavoured to reply 
to that portion of the Question which 
assumes that the Prime Minister has 
romised to take measures to obtain full 
information, &c. I thought I was in 
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Order in endeavouring to reply; but, if 
not, I have simply to state to the hon. 
Member that I do not intend to proceed 
with my Motion. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: In con- 
sequence of that Answer, I beg to give 
Notice that, on the day when the hon. 
Member proceeds with his Motion, I 
shall call attention to the excessively 
one-sided character of the Blue Book on 
Eastern Roumelia recently presented, 
and produce the evidence of myself and 
others that, notwithstanding the enor- 
mous difficulties of the case, the general 
condition of the Mahommedan population 
in the Roumelian Provinces is in the 
main, as far as can be ascertained, as 
tolerable as could be expected. 


POST OFFICE (SAVINGS. BANKS)— 
SMALL DEPOSITS. 


Mr. J. HOLLOND asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether, in view 
of the Amendments proposed to be in- 
troduced into the rules of the Post Office 
Savings Banks by the Savings Banks 
Bill, he will consent to a further Amend- 
ment in these rules so as to enable 
the Post Office Savings Banks, without 
lowering the present minimum deposit 
of one shilling, to receive deposits above 
this minimum in amounts other than 
complete shillings ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am aware, 
of course, there would be some improve- 
ment in the rules of the Post Office 
Savings Banks, from a particular point 
of view, if we could adopt the mode of 
proceeding suggested by my hon. Friend; 
but, upon inquiry at the Post Office, I 
am informed that it would lead to a con- 
siderable increase of labour and expense. 
That being the case, 1 am very doubtful 
whether such an increase of labour and 
expense would be justified. Conse- 
quently, as at present advised, I am 
hardly disposed to recommend the adop- 
tion of the course suggested by the hon. 
Member. 


LIVERY COMPANTES OF THE CITY OF 
LONDON—A ROYAL COMMISSION. 
Mr. FIRTH asked the Secretary of 

State for the Home Department, Whe- 

ther the Government have decided upon 

the character and powers of the body to 
which the investigation into the Livery 

Companies of the City shall be com- 


Mr. Ashmead Bartlett 
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mitted; and, if so, when he will make 
a proposition upon the question to the 
House ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT : Sir, 
it is the intention of the Government to 
issue a Royal Commission in the ordinary 
form and with the usual powers. For 
that purpose it would not be necessary 
to make any application to the House. 
I do not know if 1 am mistaken in as- 
suming that my hon. Friend points to a 
Parliamentary Commission armed with 
extraordinary and compulsory powers. 
That would bea most unusual proceeding, 
and could only be required or justified 
on the assumption that the Companies 
would be unwilling to respond to the 
invitation of the Crown and refuse to 
furnish information which is sought for 
the public advantage. I am altogether 
indisposed to take for granted that these 
bodies would act in a manner which 
would not be worthy of the position they 
occupy and the trusts with which they 
are charged. I think it would be unjust 
and impolitic to approach the question 
in a hostile spirit or a menacing attitude. 
It will be time enough, if the hopes and 
expectations of the Government are dis- 
appointed, to consider the expediency of 
any other course. 


POOR LAW—REMOVAL OF IRISH 


POOR. 


Sm HERVEY BRUCE asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether his attention has been 
called to the hardship caused by the 
power possessed by English and Scotch 
authorities to remove poor persons to 
Ireland; and, whether he is aware that 
such power is exercised in the case of 
persons, who born of Irish parents, 
though never having resided in Ireland, 
seek relief owing to infirmity caused by 
years or otherwise; and, if so, whether 
he is prepared to take steps to remedy 
this grievance ? 

Mr. DODSON : Sir, I am aware that 
complaints have frequently been made 
as to the hardship caused by the power 
possessed by the English and Scotch 
authorities to remove poor persons to 
Ireland. In fact, these complaints were 
the subject of inquiry by the Select Com- 
mittee of the House on Poor Removal 
in 1879; but no instances have been 
brought before me of the exercise of this 
power, as far as regards paupers born of 
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Irish parents in England or Scotland. 
Such persons would have a birth-settle- 
ment in England, and, unless in the case 
of children with their parents, would not 
be removable to Ireland, 


AFGHANISTAN — MINISTERIAL 
STATEMENT. 


Sm HARCOURT JOHNSTONE 
asked the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether he is able to give the House any 
further information as to the measures 
which have been taken by the Govern- 
ment to bring the War in Afghanistan toa 
conclusion ; whether it is intended per- 
manently to maintain a British force in 
the occupation of Kandahar, or in the 
districts on the frontier annexed or as- 
signed under the Treaty of Gandamak; 
and, whether any instructions have been 
given to the Viceroy upon these points ; 
and, if so, whether they can be laid upon 
the Table of the House ? 

Mr. B. SAMUELSON asked the Se- 
cretary of State for India, Whether he 
has requested the Indian Government to 
prepare a Statement showing the cost 
which will probably be incurred annually 
after the withdrawal of our troops from 
Afghanistan, for garrisoning the Frontier 
and occupying the territory ceded by the 
Treaty of Gandamak, including trans- 
port, relief, &c.,as compared with similar 
Charges in respect of the former Frontier ; 
whether he will communicate such State- 
ment to the House; and whether, in con- 
sidering the arrangements to be made in 
regard to Afghanistan, the additional ex- 
pense, if any, which will be imposed on 
the Indian Revenue by the acquired ter- 
ritory, will be taken into account ? 

Mr. STANHOPE asked the Secretary 
of State for India, If he will undertake 
that, before any orders are given: for 
withdrawing the troops from Candahar, 
an opportunity will be given to the House 
of discussing the policy of that step? 

Tue Marquess oF HARTINGTON: 
Mr. Speaker, to answer the Question of 
my hon. Friend the: Member for Scar- 
borough((Sir Harcourt Johnstone) in any- 
thing like detail would take up toomuch 
of the time of the House; but I am ex- 
tremely anxious to communicate to the 
House all that, in my opinion, can be 
properly communicated at the present 
moment; and in order to save time, and 
at the same time not to omit anything 
which can be properly stated, I have 
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thought it well to draw up a memoran- 
dum, which, with the permission of the 
House, I will read. It is as follows: 
“Instructions as full as the’ case ad- 
mitted of have been sent to Lord Ripon. 
I wish that it were possible to lay this 
despatch upon the Table. I am fully 
sensible of the forbearance of the House 
in not pressing for complete information 
upon the state of affairs in Afghanistan 
and the measures which the Government 
propose to take, and I am most anxious 
to give the House all possible informa- 
tion at the earliest date. But the in- 
structions necessarily relate in great part 
to negotiations of a very difficult and 
delicate character, which have now been, 
or will shortly be, intrusted to Lord 
Ripon. Information as to what is said 
here reaches Afghanistan with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, and the jealous and 
suspicious character of the Afghan Chiefs 
renders it very necessary that no prema- 
ture or incomplete disclosure of the in- 
tentions and proposals of the Govern- 
ment should be made which might tend 
to embarrass Lord Ripon in the exercise 
of the discretion which must necessarily 
be left to him. But I may state that 
the objects of the Government are mainly 
two. The first is to bring the actual 
military operations to a close. The 
House will have seen with a regret which 
is fully shared by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that, from time to time, ex- 
peditions are still undertaken from head- 
quarters, with the object of reducing to 
submission or of punishing tribes who 
have assumed a hostile attitude, or have 
attacked or threatened our communica- 
tions, So long as our troops remain in 
the country their supplies and commu- 
nications must be secured, and whatever 
measures may be necessary for this pur- 
pose must be taken. But it will be Lord 
Ripon’s first object to restrict the area 
and scope of these operations as much 
as. possible, and to avoid any further 
collisions with tribes beyond the limits 
of the positions which we occupy. The 
next object will be to leave behind us, 
when the main body of the troops re- 
tires, as we hope it may in the autumn, 
something like a prospect of a settled 
Government. It is to this object that 
the negotiations to which I have referred 
and the instructions to Lord Ripon prin- 
cipally relate, and matters have not yet 
sufficiently advanced to enable me to 
give to the House any detailed informa- 
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tion. With regard to this future settle- 
ment, the House is aware that the late 
Government and Lord Lytton considered 
that the separation of Candahar from 
Afghanistan, and the establishment of 
an independent Government there, under 
British protection, was a settled and de- 
sirable policy. I have said, on a pre- 
vious occasion, that engagements which 
have been entered into, and to which 
the honour of the country is pledged, 
must be respected ; aud I am not at pre- 
sent prepared to say that any other ar- 
rangement is now possible, even if it 
were found to be desirable. But the 
Government certainly does not view with 
favour or look upon as advantageous 
any arrangement which would make the 
permanent occupation of Candahar by a 
large British Force a necessity. Lord 
Ripon will examine the question from 
this point of view. He will form his 
own judgment as to what is honourably 
binding on us and politically expedient ; 
but he will not approach the question 
with any preconceived opinion in favour 
of a policy which would require a per- 
manent extension of our military lia- 
bilities. The same observations apply 
to the positions on the Frontier occupied 
under the Treaty of Gandamak. The 
Government are not satisfied that they 
add anything to the strength of the 
Frontier; they appear to involve a very 
considerable addition to the Frontier 
Force, which we should regret. Lord 
Ripon will obtain the best military ad- 
vice at his disposal on the military ques- 
tion, and on this advice he will act in- 
dependently. He will consider the ques- 
tion of their retention or abandonment 
on its merits, political and military, and 
will not be influenced by the mere fact 
of their having been acquired and oceu- 
pied under the Treaty of Gandamak, 
which must be considered to have ceased 
to exist.’’ In reply to the Question of 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr. E. Stanhope), I think it will be 
apparent, from what I have said, that no 
hasty or precipitate action is contem- 
plated in regard to Candahar. I trust 
it may be possible for the House, before 
the end of the Session, to discuss this 
question more fully and completely, and 
that the hon. Member will then have an 
opportunity of bringing before the House 
his views on that subject. With regard 
to the Question of the hon. Member for 
Banbury (Mr. Samuelson), I may: state 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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that no such calculation as he asks for 
has been required from the Government 
of India, nor do I think it possible to 
obtain that information in any form that 
would be useful or satisfactory. Tho 
cost of garrisoning the Frontier must, of 
course, depend on the circumstances 
under which we retire, and the state of 
things we leave behind us. The hon. 
Gentleman will see, from what I have 
stated, that the question of what is called 
the ‘Scientific Frontier” will not escape 
the attention of the Government; but I 
do not think any useful purpose would be 
served}by calling for such a Return ashe 
desires, in the present state of affairs. 


LAW OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY IN 
FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


Cartan AYLMER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he will lay upon the Table a transla- 
tion of the Acts now in force in France 
and Germany relating to the insurance 
of persons employed in mines, on Rail- 
ways, and at other employments; and, 
also, Return showing the legal liability 
of employers in said courtries in case 
of injury to their workmen ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
the moment the Question of the hon. 
and gallant Member appeared on the 
Paper, Her Majesty’s Ambassadors at 
Paris and Berlin were instructed to have 
prepared and sent home as soon as pos- 
sible a statement of the law in force in 
France and Germany on the points to 
which the hon. and gallant Member 
refers; and when these statements are 
received they shall be laid upon the 
Table of the House. I think it will be 
more convenient to adopt this course, as 
a translation of the laws tm extenso would 
probably take some considerable time to 
prepare. 


THE PUBLIC DEBT—QUARTERLY 
DIVIDENDS IN CONSOLS. 


Mr. J. R. YORKE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If he will take 
measures, at an early date, to arrange 
for the payment of dividends on consols 
and other public debt payable at the 
Bank of England by quarterly in lieu of 
half-yearly payments ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am afraid, Sir, 
that there is one fundamental objection to 
the adoption of the suggestion of the hon. 
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Member. If quarterly payments are to 
be substituted for half-yearly payments, 
the first quarterly payment would, of 
course, have to be paid in advance. It 
is computed at the Bank of England that 
an advance of at least £2,000,000 would 
be required, and this would become a 
charge against the Revenue of the year, 
and would never be replaced. In these 
circumstances, hon. Gentlemen will be 
able to judge for themselves whether it 
is likely that at any period the House 
of Commons or Her Majesty's Ministers 
having at their command £2,000,000 of 
disposable surplus will be inclined to 
apply it in that particular manner. 


PERU — MR. GALLOWAY, PERUVIAN 
CONSUL AT LIVERPOOL. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is a fact that Mr. R. Galloway 
has been appointed Peruvian Consul by 
President Pierola, subject to the exe- 
quatur of Her Majesty’s Government ; 
and, whether he is aware of Mr. Gal- 
loway’s connection with the equipment 
of the steamer ‘‘ Talisman”? for her pira- 
tical descent upon Peru; and, if not, 
whether he will take steps to acquaint 
himself with Mr. Galloway’s connection 
with that transaction before the exe- 
quatur is granted ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes, Sir, 
it is true that Mr. Galloway has been 
appointed Peruvian Consul at Liverpool ; 
but Her Majesty’s Government being 
informed that he was concerned in the 
equipment and despatch of the Talisman 
in 1876 to aid the insurgents in their 
attack on the Government of Peru, an 
exequatur has not been granted to him, 
and the matter is under the considera- 
tion of the Government. 


NAVY—AGE PENSIONS. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Civil Lord of the Admiralty, On 
what grounds Naval pensioners who are 
in receipt of 2s. 6d. per diem as having 
been chief petty officers, or, generally, 
as men of good character and long ser- 
vice, are selected by the Admiralty as 
the persons who, on attaining the age 
of 45, are debarred from receiving the 
Greenwich Hospital age pension; and, 
also, on what principle these pensions 
are granted to officers ? 
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Capratn PRICE asked the Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty, If it is not the case 
that the number of Greenwich pensions 
allotted to officers of the Engineer branch 
bears an unduly small proportion to 
the number allotted to other classes of 
officers in the Civil branch of the Navy ? 

Mr. T. BRASSEY : Sir, no particular 
class of seamen are debarred from re- 
ceiving the Greenwich Hospital age 
pension; but the Admiralty have de- 
cided that pensioners in the receipt of 
2s. 6d. a-day and upwards are not 
eligible for the award of these pensions. 
Officers never have been eligible for age 
pensions. If the age pension be given 
to men who are already in receipt of 
2s. 6d. a-day, the effect must be to re- 
duce the number of age pensions avail- 
able for other men, and to exclude a con- 
siderable number with very small pen- 
sions who have been invalided out of the 
Service. I have looked upon the subject 
to which the Question of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Devonport (Captain 
Price) refers. It does appear that 
the proportion of Greenwich Hospital 
pensions allotted to Engineer officers is 
searcely adequate ; but the appropriation 
of these pensions must be considered 
comprehensively, and I can only under- 
take that the subject shall be carefully 
and impartially considered. 


TURKEY—MR. MICHELL, H.M. CONSUL 
AT PHILIPPOPOLIS. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is true that Mr. 
T. Michell, Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Philippopolis, has been called home and 
a successor appointed ; if so, why Mr. 
Michell has been recalled home ? 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
Mr. Michell himself was understood to 
be of opinion that his presence at 
Philippopolis for q time was unnecessary, 
and anxious on the ground of his ill 
health to be away; and he has been 
given leave to come home. No suc- 
cessor has been appointed ; but one of 
the third Secretaries of the Embassy at 
Constantinople has been placed in 
charge of the Consulate General for a 
time. 


RELIGIOUS DIFFERENCES (IRELAND)— 
THE REY. ISAAC NELSON, M,P. 


Mr. CALLAN asked Mr: Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether it is a fact 
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that the magistrates of the borough of 
Belfast invariably inflict a penalty of 
40s. and costs on any person brought 
before them ona charge of using insult- 
ing language towards the Pope or other 
ministers of religion, or towards King 
William III. of immortal memory ; and, 
if so, whether his attention has been 
called to the language, reported in the 
‘Northern Whig,’’ and the ‘‘ Ulster Exa- 
miner,’’ to have been used by the Rev. 
Isaac Nelson on Sunday last within the 
said borough of Belfast, to the effect that 
‘‘the greatest curse Europe has had for 
centuries was the man that called him- 
self the successor of St. Peter;” and 
‘‘these men’ (the Roman Catholic 
clergy) ‘‘are trading on the ignorance 
of the ignorant, and lording it in the 
name of religion over the consciences of 
men; and, whether, under the cireum- 
stances, he considers itadvisable that the 
Irish Executive should direct a prosecu- 
tion against the said Rev. Isaac Nelson 
for having publicly used language cal- 
culated to cause a breach of the peace 
within the said borough? I may men- 
tion that I hold in my hand a telegram 
from Belfast which states that the lan- 
guage quoted by me is absolutely cor- 
rect. 

Mr. R. POWER: I also wish to ask 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a statement in Zhe Freeman’s Journal 
that the Rev. Isaac Nelson was pre- 
sented with an address from the Roman 
Catholics of Belfast, and also with a 
purse containing many sovereigns ? 

Mr. BIGGAR: I also wish to ask, 
Whether it is not a fact that the rev. 
Gentleman has in Zhe Freeman’s Journal 
publicly repudiated the accuracy of the 
report. in question ? 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER: Before 
the Attorney General for Ireland 
answers the Question, I would wish to 
inform him that my hon. Colleague the 
Member for Mayo, the Rev. Isaac Nelson, 
will shortly be in his place to answer any 
Questions put by the hon. Member for 
Louth or anybody else. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Sir, having no 
very accurate knowledge myself of what 
was the invariable practice of the Bel- 
fast magistrates in the case put by the 
hon. Member, I had the Question sent 
over to the magistrates on Saturday, 
and with the permission of the House I 
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will read the telegram which I have 
just received from them. It is as fol. 
lows :— 

“Tn all cases where language of a party cha- 

racter is used in the public streets—whether 
cursing the Pope or King William, Papists or 
Protestants—the almost invariable rule is to in. 
flict a penalty of 40s., as such language is cal- 
culated to cause a breach of the peace; and 
sometimes persons so charged are sent to prison 
without the option of a fine. The words quoted 
in Question 31 are so reported in The Northern 
Whig of May 31.” 
With respect to the words alleged to 
have been used, I beg to say, in answer 
to the hon. Member for Waterford, that 
Ihave seen in the papers a letter from the 
Rev. Mr. Nelson, denying the accuracy 
of the report. As to the second part 
of the Question of the hon. Member 
for Louth (Mr. Callan), I must say I do 
not consider it advisable to direct a pro- 
secution against Mr. Nelson for having 
‘« publicly ” used language calculated to 
cause a breach of the peace, inasmuch 
as the language imputed to him, if used, 
however objectionable it may have been, 
does not appear to have been used 
publicly, but in the course of a sermon 
delivered to his own Presbyterian con- 
gregation, and, I presume, in his own 
church. A prosecution for that would, 
of course, be ridiculous. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND)—RE. 
LIEF WORKS AT LOUGHREA. 


Mason NOLAN asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, If there are any 
baronial or other relief works in pro- 
gress in the neighbourhood of Lough- 
rea; and, if any considerable amount of 
out-door relief has been put in opera- 
tion in that Poor Law Union ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, no ba- 
ronial sessions were convened in the 
barony of Loughrea, the Guardians, at 
a meeting held in February, having de- 
cided that the circumstances of the 
barony did not require them; but I 
understand that a sum of about £5,100 
has been issued to landed proprietors in 
the Loughrea Union under the Board of 
Works Notices of 22nd November last 
and 12th January. The last Returnsof 
the Local Government Board show that 
111 persons are receiving out-door ré- 
lief in the Loughrea Poor Law Union. 
On the 29th ultimo, the Guardians of the 
Loughrea Union passed a resolution to 
the effect that out-door relief to able- 
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bodied persons in food and fuel, under 
Section 3 of the Relief of Distress (Ire- 
land) Act, was not necessary ; and that, 
having made inquiries of the relieving 
officer and the dispensary medical officer 
of the district, they had ascertained that 
destitution such as had been represented 
did not exist in the locality, and that 
sufficient employment for unskilled la- 
bourers could be had from landed pro- 
prietors in the neighbourhood of Lough- 
rea if the parties wished to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity. I wish to 
add that the Local Government Board 
are at present inquiring whether the 
Guardians are justified in that state- 
ment. 


THE BALLOT ACT—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. J. COWEN asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If he can conveniently 
state whether the Government propose 
to continue the Ballot Bill till next year 
by a Continuation Bill, or if they intend 
to submit a new measure on the sub- 
ject ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government when 
they advised the use of the expressious 
contained in the Speech from the Throne 
was undoubtedly to dispose of the 
Ballot Act by making it permanent. 
We still look forward to the fulfilment 
of that engagement. 


ARMY—THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


Mr. W. HOLMS asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If he will give in- 
structions that in future the names of 
all soldiers, irrespective of rank, who 
had gained the ‘‘ Victoria Cross,” shall 
be recorded in the quarterly Army 
List ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Yes, Sir; instruc- 
tions will be given to the effect suggested 
by my hon. Friend. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 

In reply to Sir Henry Jackson, 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, full Notice 
would be given of the day on which the 
Employers’ Liability Bill would be 
proceeded with. 

Mr. DODSON stated that the Bill 
would be taken on Wednesday. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 


it would be convenient to know when 
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brought on, and also what would be the 
Business on Thursday ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Savings 
Banks Bill will not be taken after half- 
past 11. I will state to-morrow what 
Business will be taken on Thursday. 
With regard to another matter, I have 
to redeem a pledge which was given on 
Friday last to Irish Members that we 
would, if possible, make some announce- 
ment to the House as to our proposed 
arrangements for having a discussion on 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Mayo 
(Mr. O’Connor Power) with regard to 
the law of ejectments and compensation 
in Ireland. We feel that the discussion 
which then took place has brought this 
subject very prominently before the 
public eye; and, this being so, it be- 
comes desirable that the matter should 
be disposed of by the House. Itcannot 
be desirable that the Bill should remain 
long suspended. There is also another 
Bill in the hands of my right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
with regard to making provision for the 
fulfilment of the obligations entered into 
by the late Government for certain ad- 
vances in Ireland, which will require to 
be proceeded with rapidly. I stated on 
a former occasion the difficulty we were 
in with regard to the pressure of Busi- 
ness, and we think we may venture to 
postpone for the present, that is to say, 
for a short time, the consideration of the 
Irish Borough Electoral Franchise Bill. 
The time has now arrived, I think, when 
we may ask the House, especially in the 
present calls upon us of Irish Business, 
to give us the additional assistance which 
it usually does—sometimes at an earlier 
period of the year—by resorting to 
Morning Sittings. We, therefore, pro- 
pose to ask for Morning Sittings on 
Friday next, and on subsequent Fridays, 
and on Tuesday the 22nd, and on subse- 
quent Tuesdays. On Tuesday, the 22nd, I 
propose to proceed with the discussion 
on the Bill of the hon. Member for Mayo, 
and I will also undertake to say that 
before that time we will announce the 
course which the Government intend to 
take on the subject. We are anxious to 
ascertain exactly the operation and effect 
of the present provisions of the Land 
Act, and we must have time for that 
purpose, and before the day mentioned 
we will state to the hon. Member for 
Mayo the course we intend to take with 
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the hope that we shall have made pro- 
gress before that times comes with the 
Bill relating to the advances in Ire- 
land for the relief of distress. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I hope to be 
allowed to take the second reading of 
this Bill to-night. 

Tae O’DONOGHUE: It has not been 
distributed. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Well, the 
Bill was sent on Friday night, and it is 
not the fault of the officers of this House 
if it is not yet distributed. It is a 
matter of real urgency, and I trust no 
opposition will be raised to the second 
reading on the understanding that any 
question on it may be raised next Friday 
morning on going into Committee. 

Mr. ONSLOW wished to ask the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle a 
simple Question, and he hoped he would 
get a simple answer. Did the hon. 
Member intend to bring on any Motion 
with regard to Sir Bartle Frere ? 

Sirk WILFRID LAWSON: I have 
no answer to give except what I gave in 
the early part of the evening. Might I 
appeal to the Prime Minister? I have 
a Motion coming on next Friday week— 
when there will be a Morning Sitting— 
which is of great interest. It is a matter 
of more interest than anything brought 
before the House this Session, not in 
the House, but out-of-doors; and I 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman to 
accommodate me. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Government 
is under an understood obligation to 
keep a House for the hon. Baronet. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: There is another 
Bill which is of even more interest 
than the Bill of the hon. Baronet to 
many hon. Members, if I may judge 
from the number of hostile Notices to it, 
which have been given by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, and that is the Hares 
and Rabbits Bill. It will be of great 
convenience if the right hon. Gentleman 
is in a position to say that it will not be 
taken on Thursday. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am unable to 
say absolutely, and I must draw upon 
the patience of the hon. Member. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON asked the 
hon. Member for Portsmouth whether 
heintended to persevere with the Motion 
of which he had given Notice—namely, 
to call attention to the Treaty engage- 
ments of this country with the Ottoman 
Empire ? 

Ur, Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 
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Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF, in 
reply, said, that since he gave Notice of 
this Motion two Members of this House 
had been sent to Constantinople with 
reference to the execution of the Treaty 
of Berlin. Having a grateful recollec- 
tion of the forbearance which the House 
exercised towards him when in the exer- 
cise of similar duties, and in view of the 
fact that inconvenience might arise from 
a discussion in the course of which ob- 
servations might be made embarrassing 
to these Gentlemen, he would not proceed 
with the Motion. 

Mr. PARNELL: In reply to the 
appeal of the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
that we should not oppose the second 
reading of the Irish Relief Bill to-night, 
I regret to say that, although we should 
very much desire—and the more espe- 
cially in view of the kind promise that 
the Prime Minister has just made. to 
offer facilities to the hon. Member for 
Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power) for discus- 
sion of his Bill on the Land Question— 
although we should desire to offer the 
Government facilities for getting forward 
their relief measure, yet, in view of the 
fact that the Bill in question has not 
yet been issued to Members, and that it 
has only just within the last hour or two 
been placed in the Bill Office, and seeing 
that it contains several provisions of @ 
novel character as compared with the 
Act of last Session, we would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman not to proceed 
with the second reading of it to-night 
until the Irish Members have had an 
opportunity of discussing its provisions 
and deciding what course to take up as 
a body in reference to it. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: After what 
has been said, I will certainly postpone 
the Bill until to-morrow, and will take 
care to have it circulated; but I must 
again repeat that it is a matter that will 
not admit of delay, and must be pressed 
forward as soon as possible. 

Mr. A. GREY: After the startling 
announcement made on Friday night by 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland that he 
did not object to the principle of the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Mayo, I con- 
sider it my duty to give Notice that 
I will oppose the second reading of the 
Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act 
(1870) Amendment Bill. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I must repeat 
distinctly that what I said on Friday 
night was that I neither objected. te 
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the principle of the Bill, nor could I say 
that I approved of its principle; but I 
stated that the Government must have 
time to consider the matter, and that, 
therefore, the debate should be ad- 
journed. 





SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE. 


Resolved, That, whenever the House 
shall meet at Two o’clock, the Sitting of 
the House shall be held subject to the 
Resolutions of the House of 80th April 
1862. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


10. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


NAVY—RE-SALES OF STORES. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Dr. CAMERON, in rising to move— 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the circumstances attending cer- 
tain purchases and re-sales at enormous loss of 
porter, hay, and other stores, described at page 
126 of the Report of the Comptroller and Auditor 
General on the Naval Appropriation Accounts, 
and the system under which, but for an acci- 
dental circumstance, the transactions would have 
escaped notice, and to consider what measures 
should be adopted to prevent such a waste of 
public money in the future,” 


said, the matter was of very great im- 
portance; but it was one which lay in a 
nutshell. At the page indicated in the 
Naval Appropriation Accounts, there 
would be found particulars of a trans- 
action involving gross mismanagement 
and very gross extravagance. During 
the recent Elections hon. Members on 
that (the Ministerial) side of the House 
were very fond of talking of economy ; 
If seemed to him that the time-had come 
when, instead of dealing with economy 
in the abstract, they should deal with it 
in the concrete. It appeared from the 
story told in the Report of the Con- 
troller and Auditor General that two 
large purchases of porter and one of 
hay were made in 1878 with a view to 
the despatch of an Expeditionary Force 
to the East. When the Prime Minister 
was discussing the Six Millions Vote for 
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War purposes, he stated it would be ut- 
terly impossible to spend the money, 
even in time of war, so rapidly as was 
alleged by the Ministers then in Office. 
If they looked to the story told in ‘the 
Report, they would see how it was ac- 
complished. In 1878 the Admiralty 
purchased from Messrs. Walker and 
Oo., the brewers, porter in barrels to 
the amount of £6,225. Before the 
articles were delivered it was discovered 
that they would not be wanted, and the 
order was cancelled on the payment of 
£2,750. So that for this order never 
executed the company received a bonus 
of upwards of 42 per cent. At thesame 
time another large purchase of porter 
was made from another firm of brewers, 
Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, and Buxton. 
The amount in this case was £8,250, 
and £250 more was charged for rent. 
The purchase was made in February, 
and the delivery did not take place 
until the middle of June, which showed 
that there could be no great haste or 
hurry about the transaction. Even then 
the delivery was taken in such a form 
that the porter never left the brewers’ 
premises. When it was discovered that 
this porter would not be wanted, the 
Admiralty sent to Messrs. Truman, 
Hanbury, and Buxton, and got them to 
take it back, which they did at £4,725, 
leaving a loss of £3,782, or over 45 per 
cent on the original cost. A third in- 
stance, showing the recklessness of the 
way in which business was transacted 
by the Government, was still more 
striking. With a view to the same ex- 
pedition, the Admiralty purchased a 
large quantity of hay for the Transport 
Service. Having swept the home market, 
they sent over to Rotterdam, or some 
other place in Holland, and there pur- 
chased 1,200 tons of compressed hay at 
£5 15s. per ton, the cost being over 
£6,894, and then they incurred a charge 
for wharfage dues to the Millwall Dock 
Company of £1,900, making altogether 
£8,746, exclusive of the cost of sending 
a Commissary over to inspect it before 
it was shipped, and exclusive of the cost 
of surveying. Well, the hay was dis- 
posed of afterwards for £1,596, and they 
thus lost £7,200—a loss a great deal 
more that the original value of the ar- 
ticle. On those three transactions the 
loss incurred by the Admiralty amounted 
to £13,700, or nearly two-thirds of the 
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squabble between two Departments of 
the Government—the Admiralty and the 
War Office. When it was perceived the 
porter would not be wanted, an offer 
was made to transfer it to another De- 
partment, which fell through. But the 
case of the hay was much worse. The 
hay was damaged coming from Holland ; 
but the greater part of it was sound. 
It was shipped on the survey of an Army 
Commissary officer, and when it became 
obvious it would not be required efforts 
were made again to hand it over to the 
Army; but it appeared that the Board 
of Survey which sat upon it refused to 
take it. This Commissary officer pro- 
posed that the horses should be referred 
to practically in the case in order that 
they might pronounce upon the quality ; 
and, so far as the spoiled hay was con- 
cerned, he proposed that that should be 
used as bedding instead of straw. Both 
these propositions were overruled, and 
the hay was ultimately bought at 10s. 
for the hay spoiled and 35s. for the 
sound hay. He had had the curiosity 
to trace that hay a little further. It 
came to Glasgow ; it was purchased by 
the Tramway Company to a large ex- 
tent. He had written to the Secretary 
of the Company, asking for his opinion 
on that hay; and he had his reply that 
the hay in question was bought by the 
Company at the price of 60s. per ton, 
and it was of the very best quality, and 
they were fortunate enough to secure 
300 tons of it. His Motion was for a 
Committee of Inquiry. They would be 
told that they knew all about it; but it 
appeared to him that they did not. 
They did not know who this Commis- 
sary officer was who manifested such an 
exceptional amount of common sense in 
his suggestions, and who were his Col- 
leagues, who had overruled him. He had 
found this—that when discussing these 
matters of transfer from one Department 
to another and their difficulty, Members 
shook their heads and muttered some- 
thing about commissions. He did not 
know that the absence of commissions 
in such matters was a stumbling block ; 
but it was well that that should be cleared 
up. Without, however, imputing any- 
thing about commissions, he must say 
that an amount of imbecility so far as 
the Public Service was concerned, as 
prejudicial as corruption, seemed to pre- 
vail. He could not see why so great a 
loss was incurred in the case of the 
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porter never delivered. The barrels 
and the hay would both have kept. 
These were not solitary instances; they 
were only specimens of what often oc- 
curred. Had it been otherwise, he 
should not have moved. The Auditor 
General drew attention to very large 
quantities of raisins bought in March, 
1878. 136,000 lbs. were purchased 
at from 29s. to 33s. per cwt. In 
October, 100,000 Ibs. of these were sold 
at 14s. 6d. per ewt., and in January and 
February, 1879, other purchases were 
made at 28s. and 21s. per cwt. The 
Auditor General said it was not a little 
remarkable that in one bill the Admi- 
ralty were charged for the purchases 
made in January and February, 1879, 
and were credited with the proceeds of 
sales in October, 1878. There were 
similar transactions in arrowroot. The 
explanation about the raisins was that 
those bought were new and_ those 
sold were not; but he did not know 
that seamen were such epicures in re- 
gard to raisins that they could not do ex- 
cept with new fruit. What was there 
to prevent the Admiralty in the case of 
the porter to make a bargain with the 
brewers to supply such quantities as 
were required on condition of receiving 
a certain moderate sum if the contract 
was not proceeded with? In his speech 
about Cyprus, his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Rylands) had referred to the case of 
coal boxes having been sent out to the 
Island which would have served almost 
for an Arctic expedition. Mrs. Steven- 
son, in her book, mentioned warming- 
pans also being sent out with the Expe- 
ditionary Force to the Island. In the 
recent article in Zhe Times he noticed 
that a French writer was struck with 
the manner in which the quay at Lar- 
naca was built in all manner of fashions. 
He found it was the work of the first 
English Governor, who authorized some 
dozens of contractors to erect specimens 
of what they proposed for a quay, these 
specimens to be afterwards demolished, 
and their place taken by the one se- 
lected. This cost £300,000, and by the 
time that the money was spent there 
was no money left to go on with the 
quay. He found another result of this 
extravagance mentioned in the money 
article of Zhe Times, November 17. A 
letter was published relating to the eon- 
tracts of the Indian Council... It. was 
announced that the Indian Council paid 
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84s. and 35s. per ton of freight for con- 
veying rails to India, while the Great 
Indian Peninsular Company was paying 
only 25s. In other cases there were 
discrepancies of 4s. or 5s. between the 
Government and private Companies. But 
into these matters he did not propose to 
enter, asthey were simply matters more or 
less of rumour; but here they had before 
them certain specific instances of gross 
mismanagement. In bringing forward 
the question, he was not bringing it 
furward as a hostile Motion against the 
late First Lord of the Admiralty. At 
the time these transactions took place, 
that right hon. Gentleman had his atten- 
tion directed to far more important mat- 
ters. But they would never get these 
Departments managed economically or 
efficiently until they dealt with them as 
with private business, and went down to 
the men responsible for the details. 
Who was to blame in regard to the 
contract? Who would not allow the 
spoiled hay to be used as bedding ? and 
who was it pronounced the hay not fit 
for Army use? These things must be 
inquired into, and there was no use 
having Departmental inquiries. They 
could not expect that a man with Cyprus 
warming-pans on his conscience, or coal 
boxes or Indian freights, would deal 
harshly with the gentlemen who made 
a little mistake about hay or porter. 
One would simply excuse the other, 
and an amount of red tape would be 
introduced, which would prevent any 
good being done. By far the most 
satisfactory means of dealing with this 
question was to refer it to a Com- 
mittee of the House. He _ therefore 
begged leave to submit the Resolution 
standing in his name, 

Mr. RYLANDS, in seconding the 
Motion, said, the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) had, he con- 
sidered, done good public service in 
asking the attention of the House to 
the transactions referred to. He was 
indisposed to make a personal attack 
upon the right hon. Gentleman the late 
First Lord of the Admiralty; but the 
House had a right to claim an explana- 
tion of how these transactions took place, 
which were altogether of an unbusiness- 
like character, and which would never 
have been carried out if the parties 
carrying them out had been personally 
involved in the profit or loss. When it 
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needed, what ought to have been done ? 
It was an article of undoubted quality, 
commanding a given price in the market, 
and they could, if they liked, have sold 
it at a very moderate loss; but instead 
of going into the’open market to re-sell 
the porter, the Government, after haying 
agreed to pay Messrs. Truman, Han- 
bury and Co. £8,250 for it, re-sold it to 
them for £4,725. He should never have 
believed the statements about the por- 
ter and the hay unless they had been 
vouched for by the Auditor General ; 
because he never knew a case in which 
there seemed to be so small an excuse 
as there was in regard to these two 
transactions. The hay was bought, 
without judgment and in a hurry, from 
a long-headed Scotchman, named Mack- 
intosh, to whom £5 15s. per ton was 
paid; and when it was sold back to 
him, although a portion of it was only 
slightly damaged, all that was paid 
per ton was £1 15s., and shortly after- 
wards Mr. Mackintosh sold the hay 
again for £3 per ton, and the people 
who paid that amount considered they 
had got a very good bargain. This 
showed that the Government, instead of 
re-selling to a private individual, ought 
to have taken it into the open market 
where they would have realized a proper 
price. It had been by a mere accident 
that these things had been found out, 
and he believed if the truth was really 
known very large sums of the public 
money had been wasted during the past 
few years in regard to the re-sale of 
miscellaneous stores. And all this arose 
from that unbusinesslike manner in 
which some of the public Departments 
were conducted. A man might be al- 
most an idiot, yet once in the Public 
Service he got on by mere seniority to 
the top of the tree, and, although he 
might make idiotic mistakes, he was 
never discharged from that service un- 
less what he had done led, or was likely 
to lead, to public scandal. What was 
wanted was that theservants of the public 
should be treated as were the servants 
of those engaged in the ordinary busi- 
ness transactions of the country. If a 
man was specially able and zealous let 
him have a chance of promotion and 
better provision ; but if a man was to be 
guilty of such idiotic transactions as 
those to which attention had been called 
on the. present occasion, all that he could 
say was that he ought to be turned out 
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of the Public Service. If inefficient and 
and inexperienced men were removed 
from the Public Service there would 
be a proper flow of promotion amongst 
those who were efficient. At all events, 
this particular matter was one which 
ealled for further inquiry, and he hoped 
that the Government would see their 
way to agreeing to the appointment of 
the Committee which his hon. Friend 
asked for. Recently, he had received 
information from Lancashire of Govern- 
ment stores being sold at incredibly low 
prices, and had he remembered that 
this debate was about to take place he 
would have brought down the particu- 
lars in reference to those matters. He 
begged to second the Motion now before 
the House. 


Navy—Re-sailes 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That’’ to 
the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the circumstances attending certain 
purchases and re-sales at enormous loss of porter, 
hay, and other stores, described at page 126 of 
the Report of the Comptroller and Auditor 
General on the Naval Appropriation Accounts, 
and the system under which, but for an accidental 
circumstance, the transactions would have 
escaped notice, and to consider what measures 
should be adopted to prevent such a waste of 
public money in the future,’’—(Dr. Cameron,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question. ” 


Mr. ANDERSON thought the cir- 
cumstances which had been brought 
forward were such as required special 
investigation. Whether that was under- 
taken byaCommitteespecially appointed, 
or by a remit to the Public Accounts 
Committee, was not, he thought, a 
matter of much importance. He under- 
stood the subject had come before the 
Public Accounts Committee, and that 
some of the matters referred to had 
already been privately discussed. He 
did not himself have any special know- 
ledge in regard to the porter contracts, 
although he thought the statements that 
had been made were worthy of attention. 
As regarded the hay, he believed he 
was the first to bring the matter before 
the House some time ago; and he 
should like to say that matters were 
even worse in one particular than had 
been stated by his hon. Colleague, and 
in this way—that when the Navy entered 
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into the contract they were not buying 
it for theirown use. They were buying 
it really for the use of the Army. It 
was to victual the transports going to 
Gallipoli and intended for the use of 
Cavalry horses. He understood that 
there was a stipulation that the hay 
should be taken by the Army in the 
event of its not being wanted for the 
Navy, and he wanted some inquiry made 
in regard to the conduct of the Army 
officers in this particular. He wanted 
to know who it was that surveyed the hay 
on behalf of the Army, and who it was 
that refused to carry out the terms on 
which it had been bought? It was 
quite certain that the hay was not un- 
sound. Some parts of it had got a 
little damaged while at Millwall ; but, in 
the main, it was perfectly good, and 
there was thus no reason why it should 
not have been taken over by the Army. 
He believed that what really was wanted 
was that the officer who refused to take 
over the hay should be cashiered. He 
did not think anything short of that 
would tend to remove evils of this kind. 
Whenever anyone spoke of the transfer 
of stores from one Department to 
another they were always told it could 
not be done—that there were difficulties 
in the way. Well; but what were the 
difficulties ? People did not hesitate to 
say that the difficulties were that no com- 
missions passed in transfers between one 
Department and another, that officers 
buying outside could manage to get com- 
missions, whereas officers buying from 
another Department could not. He did 
not say it was true—he hoped it was not; 
but it was a very unfortunate thing for 
the Public Service when such things 
could be stated at all; and it was very 
much to be desired that there should be 
a searching inquiry in a case like this, 
where there was a manifest neglect of 
the public interest, and throwing away 
of the public money in the most flagrant 
manner. In order to see what reason 
there was for these allegations, he 
hoped the Government would grant the 
inquiry ; but he was very much afraid, in 
inquiries of that sort dependent on per- 
manent officials, whatever Government 
was in power a new Government would 
not be very much better than an old. The 
other day he had put down a Motion onthe 
subject of the sale of Naval Stores, and 
he never thought for a moment it would 
be refused. The Secretary to the Ad- 
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miralty immediately began to make 
difficulties, and said he did not believe 
it would be of any use, and would like 
to know what it was wanted for, and 
all kinds of difficulties of that kind, with- 
out absolutely refusing, which he had 
no doubt came not from himself, but 
from the permanent officials of the De- 
partment. He should like to see that the 
Members of the Liberal Government 
were above being made slaves of in this 
fashion by the permanent officials. If 
his Motion for Returns was refused— 
and it had not been refused yet—he in- 
tended to press for them. As regarded 
the present Motion, if his hon. Colleague 
went to a division he should support him. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he quite 
agreed that the facts which had been 
disclosed in the Appropriation Accounts 
were such as justified the inquiries 
which had been made by the hon. Mem- 
bers for Glasgow. The officer who was 
employed, and whose duty it was to 
make the purchases referred to, was a 
gentleman whose name had always been 
mentioned in the House with great 
respect—Mr. Rowsell, who was selected, 
entirely because of his ability, by the 
present Secretary of Sate for War, when 
the latter right hon. Gentleman was at 
the Admiralty, and who had also done 
good service under Mr. Goschen, the 
late Mr. Ward Hunt, and under him- 
self (Mr. W. H. Smith). He believed 
that the Public Service never had a more 
competent and earnest official than Mr. 
Rowsell. It was a fact that the Ad- 
miralty made it a condition with the 
Secretary of State for War that if the 
purchase of hay which had been alluded 
to was not required it should be taken 
over by the War Department. It was 
necessary that the purchase should be 
made in advance, for it was not always 
possible to obtain a large quantity of 
hay for an expedition at a week’s, at a 
fortnight’s, or even at three weeks’ 
notice. The hay was purchased with 
the approval of the then Secretary to 
the Admiralty, and with the assistance 
of an Army officer, and it was shipped, 
and came over tothis country. Some of 
it sustained damage in transit; but a 
great deal of it was in perfectly good 
condition. It was next surveyed when it 
became necessary that it should be taken 
over, when the particular officer referred 
to himself sat on the Board of Survey ; 
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clined to take the hay for Army service; 
on the ground that it would be exceed- 
ingly injurious to the horses. That was 
a simple statement of fact. He did all he 
could to induce the Army authorities to 
take the hay, but they refused, and 
there was no alternative but to part with 
it on the best terms possible; and he 
thought the contractor who purchased 
it gave a fair price. With regard to the 
porter, that which was required for hot 
climates was porter which was not sale- 
able in England. The. late Board of 
Admiralty did all they could in endea- 
vouring to persuade the Indian Govern- 
ment, which did require porter of the 
character alluded to, to take it; but the - 
information was that the specification 
had been altered, and that they declined 
to take it. Under these circumstances the 
Admiralty officers did the best they could. 
If it had been sold here a still greater 
loss would have resulted, for there was, 
practically, no market in England for 
the particular description of porter in 
question. The subject was one, he 
might add, on which he did not think a 
Committee could supply any further in- 
formation, although he, of course, should 
not object to such an inquiry if he 
thought it would be of any real advan- 
tage to the Public Service. He might 
add that almost one of his first acts, 
when ke went to the Admiralty, was to 
make the accounts open to the inspection 
of the Controller and Auditor General. 
He was satisfied that at the present time 
we had a very zealous and conscientious 
body of public servants; and although 
errors were sometimes unavoidable, he 
believed they occurred as rarely in the 
Public Service as in any private under- 
taking. Nothing was more calculated 
to discourage those officers than the im- 
putations which were sometimes made 
against them in the House. It was a 
mistake to suppose either that they were 
idiotic or that they were promoted by 
seniority independently of ability ; and 
duiing his tenure of Office at the Ad- 
miralty he was not aware that he ap- 
pointed a single man to a post of respon- 
sibility on the ground of seniority alone. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE admitted 
the serious loss to the public in con- 
nection with this transaction; but. it 
appeared to him that all the facts 
were now ascertained, and he doubted 
whether any further inquiry would 
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a knowledge of the gentleman to whom 
reference had been made, he (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) felt it very difficult 
to agree that he had made himself 
a party to the mistake; and he could 
not but think that the purchases were 
reasonable purchases. He was of opi- 
nion that the loss had arisen from 
want of co-operation between the two 
Departments, and he understood that in 
future an arrangement had been made 
for the purchase by the War Office of 
the stores to be used on board the 
transports. The War Office were, he 
thought, unwise, under the circum- 
stances, in rejecting the hay, which, if 
not of first class quality, was, at all 
events, good enough for ordinary pur- 
poses, and was the same as that supplied 
to the German troops during the Franco- 
German War. He was not aware of 
the mode in which old stores were now 
disposed of; buthe would make inquiries, 
and if he was not satisfied he would not 
object to a Committee on the subject 
next Session. He was glad the present 
question had been raised, inasmuch as 
officials of Departments would see that 
the public eye was upon them, and that 
no such want of co-operation as that 
to which he had alluded would be 
tolerated. 

GeneraL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he should support the Motion of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Glas- 
gow, because the question of the hay was 
simply a disagreement between the two 
Departments of the Army and Navy, as 
to how the service of the Army Trans- 
port should be conducted. Therelations 
between them in respect to the purchase 
of supplies required revision. The Naval 
Department, by trying to carry on the 
transport by sea of the troops, was neces- 
sarily responsible for their supplies 
whilst on board. For this duty the Ad- 
miralty was not trusted. That was one of 
many instances of the bad arrangements 
of the War Office, providing the Navy 
with guns and projectiles, and the Ad- 
niralty attempting to carry on the trans- 
port by sea of the Army. 

Mr. RAMSAY remarked, that the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) had not carried to the Ad- 
miralty the same zeal for the promotion 
of the public interest as he had shown 
while at the Treasury, otherwise he 
“would have endeavoured, by means of 
“aw appeal to the Treasury, to make the 
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War Office fulfil their agreement in the 
matter under discussion. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he would with- 
draw the Motion in consideration of a 
certain concession made by his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Shaw Lefevre)—namely, 
the promise to appoint a Committee on 
old stores next year. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


FLOGGING IN THE ARMY AND. NAVY. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. GORST rose to call the attention 
of the House to the position of Her 
Majesty’s Government in reference to 
the question of abolishiag the punish- 
ment of flogging in the Army and Navy. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman said, 
that in giving Notice of this subject he 
thought he was doing a service to the 
Government by giving them the oppor- 
tunity of stating what it was they would 
actually do when they legislated next 
year on this subject. The observa- 
tions which he would make would be 
divided into two distinct and contrasted 
parts: first, the utterances of the Mem- 
bers of the Government before they came 
into Office; and, secondly, their state- 
ments after they came into Office. It 
was more than three years since there 
was a division on the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. P./A. 
Taylor) in reference to flogging ‘in 
the Navy. That division took place on 
the 10th of April, 1877. The Motion 
was then of a very distinct and specific 
character, and stated that ‘‘ the time 
has arrived when the punishment. of 
flogging in the Navy should be alto- 
gether abolished.” On referring to the 
Division List to ascertain who were the 
Members of the present Government 
who thought that the time had arrived 
for the abolition of flogging he found 
a division of opinion. There voted 
in favour of the Motion, Mr. Bright, 
Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Childers, Mr. 
Faweett, and Mr. Mundella, while among 
the Members of the present Government 
who were not Members of the Cabinet 
there also voted in favour of the Motion 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. Campbell-Ban- 
nerman, Mr. J. Holms, Sir’ Henry 
James, and Mr. Herschell. That was a 
strange list. He had also looked to see 
who were the Members of the present 
Government who supported the late Go- 
vernment in their opinion’ that the 
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time had not arrived for the abolition of 
flogging, and he found that Mr. Goschen, 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Forster, Lord Hart- 
ington, and Sir William Harcourt did 
not pronounce that the time had come 
for the abolition of the punishment. 
Two years later, in 1879, the question 
of flogging in the Marines came up in 
the discussion of the Army Discipline 
Bill. There was a great deal of speech- 
making on the subject, and ultimately 
the Marquess of Hartington moved a 
Resolution— 


‘That no Bill for the Discipline and Regula- 
tion of the Army will be satisfactory to this 
House which provides for the retention of cor- 
poral punishment for Military offences.’’ 


That was a far more cautiously-drawn 
Resolution than the Resolution of the 
hon. Member for Leicester; but, such 
as it was, it was supported in debate by 
the greater number of the Members who 
now constituted the Government, and he 
thought it was supported by all of them 
in the division. But this was best seen 
in a speech made by Mr. Chamberlain, 
who took a very prominent part, below 
the Gangway, on the occasion of a visit 
to Glasgow last October, in which he re- 
viewed the work of the Session. 

Mr. OTWAY rose to Order, and 
asked if the hon. and learned Member 
was in Order in referring to Members of 
the House by name? 

Mr. GORST: I am referring to a Mr. 
Chamberlain, who was a Member of the 
last Parliament, and who, after the ter- 
mination of the Session of 1879, went 
down to Glasgow and delivered a speech 
there. 

Mr. OTWAY: The hon. and learned 
Member has also referred to other Mem- 
bers by name. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understand the 
hon. and learned Member is reciting 
some document in reference to the pro- 
ceedings of the late Parliament, in 
which case he is quite in Order. 

Mr. GORST, resuming, assured the 
hon. Member opposite that he would 
be very careful, when he came to speak 
of the Members of the present Parlia- 
ment, to observe the Rules of the House. 
He was at present speaking of a Mr. 
Chamberlain who had gone down to 
Glasgow and delivered himself of his 
views of what had taken place on the 
occasion of that division. Mr. -Cham- 
berlain said— 
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“« We were opposing the brutal and degrading 

punishment, a relic of the past, which by special 
legislation has been reserved for the most aban- 
doned ruffians in our gaols, and which, at the 
same time, is declared to be absolutely necessary 
to preserve the character and discipline of the 
British Army.” 
And then he went on to boast that one 
of the greatest achievements of that 
debate had been to elicit from the Leader 
of the Liberal Party—he (Mr. Gorst) 
believed that was the occasion when Mr. 
Chamberlain spoke of Lord Hartington 
as the late Leader of the Liberal Party— 
a declaration that sealed the fate of 
flogging; a declaration that in future 
the Liberal Party would no longer give 
it their support. Nor was that all. At 
the General Election the utmost possible 
political capital was made of the opposi- 
tion of the Liberal Party to flogging and 
its alleged support by the Tory Party. 
The present Home Secretary, in ad- 
dressing his then constituents at Oxford, 
compared the punishment of flogging to 
that of hanging, and remarked— 

“Not many years ago the Criminal Code of 

this country was the most severe and brutal in 
the world. The Judges said that if men were 
not hanged property would not be safe, and we 
were told last year that if men were not flogged 
the Army would not be safe. I venture to say 
that people were as much mistaken in that 
opinion as the Judges when they said that if 
you did not hang men property would not be 
safe.”’ 
He (Mr. Gorst) could quote similar ex- 
amples from many speeches made by 
Members of the present Government ; 
but he would take the case of the elec- 
tion at Birmingham as a specimen of 
all. At Birmingham, where two Mem- 
bers of the present Cabinet were the 
successful Liberal candidates, a dis- 
graceful placard was posted—50 or 100 
copies in a row—in the streets. It 
contained a disgusting picture of a naked 
soldier being flogged by a political op- 
ponent of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The letter-press gave a minute and dis- 
gusting description of the mode in which 
the punishment was inflicted, and then 
in large letters came the following :— 

‘“‘ The British Army is the only Army in the 
world in which this brutal and degrading punish- 
ment is inflicted. Last year Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Chamberlain struggled night after night in the 
House of Commons in order to secure its aboli- 
tion. They succeeded in reducing the number 
of offences for which it could be inflicted from 
100 to 10, although they were met by the most 
strenuous opposition from the Tory Party,;-who 
prevented its total. abolition. . Working men of 
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Birmingham! These men, whom Major Bur- 
naby would see horribly tortured, are your 
brothers and your sons.” 

Thus the suffrages of the working people 
of Birmingham were expressly asked for 
on the ground that it was the Tory 
Party, as opposed to the Liberal Party, 
who maintained flogging in the Army 
and Navy, and that the persons flogged 
were the brothers and sons of the Bir- 
mingham electors. This was the way in 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. John Bright) invoked the passions 
of the class whom he formerly called in 
that House ‘‘ the residuum ’’—men not 
to be reached by argument and reason, 
but to be appealed to through their pas- 
sions. The Liberal candidates for the 
borough of Southwark thought it right 
to accuse Mr. Edward Clarke, who for a 
short time was a Member of the House, 
of having distinguished himself during 
that short time by voting for flogging. 
Mr. Clarke personally challenged the 
candidates for misrepresenting what he 
had done, and they withdrew their state- 
ment after it had had considerable effect 
on the constituents. One of the Liberal 
candidates, who, being a philosopher, 
might have been expected to be more 
reasonable and fair in this matter than 
almost any other man, was pleased to 
say, as far as his (Mr. Gorst’s) memory 
served him, when he withdrew the state- 
ment, that if Mr. Clarke did not vote for 
flogging his Party did, as they voted for 
everything else that was brutal and un- 
fair. Many Members who sat on the 
Ministerial side of the House in the last 
Parliament were as sincerely opposed to 
the punishment of flogging as any hon. 
or right hon. Gentleman opposite, and 
gave expression to their views by their 
speeches and by their votes; and one 
would have expected that when the 
Liberal Party that had so strenuously 
denounced the maintenance of this brutal 
and degrading punishment came into 
Office they would lose no time in an- 
nouncing from the Treasury Bench that 
they intended its immediate abolition. 
The right hon. Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers), in answer to a Question 
put to him a short time ago, stated that 
the Government had not changed their 
views on the subject; but that before 
they gave effect to those views they were 
bound to consider what punishment could 
be substituted for flogging. They heard 
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nothing of the necessity for considera- 
tion in 1879, nor in 1877, when all these 
right hon. Gentlemen voted for the im- 
mediate abolition of flogging. The right 
hon. Gentleman said if the House would 
place confidence in the Government, he 
would undertake to bring in a Bill next 
Session, which he hoped would be acecept- 
able to Parliament and the country. 
Now, that was what he complained of— 
that they were to wait till next year. 
He would be quite willing to wait till 
next year if he were told what the mea- 
sure would be. This was a question 
upon which the Government were pledged 
up tothe hilt. If they had come into 
Office pledged upon any subject more 
than another it was the abolition of 
flogging in the Navy. Now would they 
rise in their places and say what they 
would do? If they did, he, for one, 
would be perfectly satisfied. He thought 
the House and the country were entitled 
to a most explicit and unconditional de- 
claration from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that having got into Office by in- 
flaming the minds of the “‘ residuum” 
against the punishment of flogging in 
the Army and Navy, next yzar flogging 
would be finally abolished. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I do not 
quite understand the object of the course 
taken by my hon. and learned Friend. 
I think he would have acted more wisely 
if he had followed the example of the 
hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. P. A. 
Taylor), who put off his Bill in order 
that the present Administration of the 
Navy might have an opportunity of con- 
sidering what they should do. I under- 
stand the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham has consistently opposed the 
punishment of flogging. If so, I hope 
he will be satisfied with the statement I 
am about to make to the House. He 
has called the attention of the House to 
the fact that my name appeared in the 
division last Session against flogging. I 
hold still the opinion which I held before 
on that occasion. Now, the statement I 
have to make with reference to flogging 
in the Navy is this. Since the appeal I 
made a few days ago to the hon. Member 
for Leicester to postpone for a short time 
the Motion he had upon this subject, 
the Board of Admiralty have given their 
attention to the subject, and have come 
to the conclusion to prepare an Amend- 
ment of the Naval Discipline Act at the 
earliest period of next Session, which 
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shall omit flogging from the authorized 

unishments of that Act. They have 
beat brought to this conclusion by the 
consideration that it will be impossible 
to maintain corporal punishment in the 
Navy when it is abolished in the Army ; 
and, further, that it has already almost 
ceased to exist in the Navy. Last year 
there were only four cases of corporal 
punishment in the whole Navy, and two 
of these took place upon land, and not 
on Her Majesty’s vessels. This has been 
the result not so much of the existing 
regulations, which still permit it in a 
considerable number of cases under ver- 
tain conditions, but from the policy 
which has been carried out by successive 
Boards of Admiralty for some time past. 
It will, however, be necessary to review 
very carefully the punishments per- 
mitted by the Naval Discipline Act for 
the graver offences, and to strengthen, 
as far as possible, the hands of naval 
officers for the maintenance of discipline. 
This will require time and careful consi- 
deration; and Lord Northbrook pro- 
poses, therefore, to prepare by the be- 
ginning of next Session, a measure for 
the amendment of the Naval Discipline 
Act in the sense I have explained. Now 
I understood my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Chatham to say that he 
would be quite satisfied if the Govern- 
ment would announce their intention of 
bringing in a Bill next year. [Mr. 
Gorst: I spoke of the Army as well as 
of the Navy.] I can only deal with the 
Navy. I have considerable pleasure in 
stating that the Board of Admiralty 
fully approve the course Lord North- 
brook intends to take. I hope the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham and 
the House will be satisfied with this 
statement, and that he will not think it 
necessary to proceed further this Session, 
and that, like the hon. Member for 
Leicester, he will not think it necessary 
to proceed with this discussion. 

Str H. DRUMMOND WOLFF would 
like to know what punishment was to be 
substituted for flogging? Soldiers, in 
some foreign Armies, on a line of march, 
though not flogged, were punished by 
being tied to a cannon or to a tree in the 
cold of winter or in the heat of summer, 
and that punishment was known to be 
much more severe than moderateflogging 
in the Navy. He was by no means an 
advocate of flogging; but he could not 
regard the statement of the Secretary to 
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the Admiralty as satisfactory, unless they 
were told what was to be substituted for 
the punishment of flogging. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR warmly thanked 
the Government for the information they 
had given as to their intention with re- 
ference to flogging. It was quite true 
that the Government were bound to take 
the course they had announced; but Go- 
vernments did not always do what they 
were bound to do. He could assure the 
hon. Member for Portsmouth that what- 
ever punishment might be substituted 
for flogging would not be one more 
severe and brutal. 

Mr.OT WAY said, he wasnot surprised 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst) had taken the op- 
portunity of making known on the oppo- 
site side of the House sentiments which 
he never: previously expressed on the 
Ministerial side. He was much sur- 
prised with the cheers of those who 
sat near the hon. and learned Member 
while he was speaking ; but they did not 
raise a solitary cheer when they heard 
the statement distinctly made that the 
Government had kept to their pledges, 
and had determined on getting rid for 
ever of this disgraceful, degrading, and, 
on the whole, unnecessary punishment. 
He had for many years taken the deepest 
interest in this subject. He had never 
made it a Party question. He had asked 
Lord Beaconsfield to adopt the Resolu- 
tion which he had moved in the last 
Parliament on this subject, and believed 
he would have done so but for the advice 
he received from some military authority. 
He, for one, after the statement which 
was made some little time ago by the 
Secretary of State for War, never had 
the slightest doubt of what the intention 
of the Government was on the subject: 
He was thoroughly satisfied with the de- 
cision to which they had conte, which, 
he believed, would give the greatest 
satisfaction in the country. 

Lorpv ELCHO said, that as in the 
course of the late Election it had been 
charged as an offence against him that he 
was desirous of maintaining the punish- 
ment of flogging, he wished to say a word 
or two with reference to the position in 
which this question now stood. All the 
honour that attached to the abolition of 
this punishment was the fair due of those 
hon. Members who, like the last speaker 
(Mr. Otway) and the hon. Member for 
Leicester (Mr. P, A. Taylor), had stood 
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up for years demanding, through good 
report and ill report, that it should be 
put an end to, and that at a time wlien 
there were few hon. Members to support 
them. He could not say, however, that 
the present Government were entitled to 
share in that honour, because he remem- 
bered well what had taken place on this 
subject last Session. He had had the 
honour of sitting on a Committee presided 
over by the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. The question had 
been brought before the House, and 
there were then no signs on the part of 
several hon. Members of the present 
Government taking the part they since 
did inthe matter. He well remembered 
that the then Opposition Leader of the 
House (Lord Hartington) had, when 
this question was under discussion, de- 
clared that ‘‘ the object seemed to be to 
take care of the blackguards of the 
Army,” and it was not until the junior 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Chamber- 
lain) had reproached the noble Lord 
with being the ‘‘late’’ Leader of the 
Liberal Party, that that noble Lord 
came down to the House, changed front 
entirely, and said that no measure would 
be satisfactory that did not abolish 
flogging inthe Army. It must be remem- 
bered that neither the noble Lord, who 
had been Secretary of State for War for 
some time, nor any Member of the former 
Liberal Cabinets, had ever brought for- 
ward any measure dealing with the sub- 
ject. In such circumstances, he repeated 
that he could not give either respect or 
credit to the Government for the course 
they had taken with regard to this ques- 
tion of flogging, however much he might 
respect those who had been consistent 
on it throughout. They had heard it 
was to be abolished in the Navy, but not 
in the Army. If they could find a sub- 
stitute for this punishment, less degrad- 
ing, less brutal, and still sufficient to 
maintain discipline in the face of the 
enemy, he would be more than satisfied 
to see flogging abolished. He would 
not like to say the number of men who 
had been flogged of necessity in the 
presence of the enemy in the war in 
South Africa. He wished to know whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War would state whether 
it was his intention to abolish the punish- 
ment of flogging in the Army, which 
had been stated by the hon. Member for 
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the Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) to 
be raised from the dregs of the nation; 
and whether he had resolved upon sub- 
stituting for it any punishment less de- 
grading and less brutal which would 
maintain discipline when our troops 
were in the face of the enemy? He 
urged the right hon. Gentleman to con- 
sult Sir Garnet Wolseley on the subject, 
and to ascertain from him how many of 
our soldiers it had been found absolutely 
necessary to flog in the recent campaign 
in South Africa. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Chatham (Mr. Otway) and his ~ 
noble Friend opposite (Lord Elcho) had 
so pointedly challenged him to take 
part in this debate that he could not de- 
cline the responsibility of doing so. As 
to himself personally his hands were per- 
fectly clean in this matter. He had 
never voted in favour of flogging, and 
his personal opinion had always been 
strongly against it. Allusion had been 
made to the vote he gave in 1877 
against flogging in the Navy. He had 
arrived at the conclusion, after his own 
experience on the Admiralty Board some 
years ago, that itwould be safe to abolish 
floggingin the Navy. It was nota question 
which he had been able to deal with when 
First Lord, but from the opinion he then 
formed he had never gone. He was 
now asked precisely whether he would 
give the answer in respect to the Army 
which his hon. Friend the Secretary to 
the Admiralty had just given in respect 
to the Navy. With regard to this, he 
was under the impression that nothing 
could be more precise than the answer 
he had given the other day to the 
Question put to him by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle (Mr. Cowen); and 
though he was jeered by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, no one on that (the 
Liberal) side of the House misunder- 
stood him, and he undertook to say that 
no one in the country misunderstood 
him either. He had had opportunities 
of reading the remarks which had ap- 
peared in the Press, and whether it was 
what was known as the Service Press or 
the daily Press of London and the 
country, it was apparent from their com- 
ments that his answer was clear enough. 
What he said was that the Members 
of the Government did not swerve 
in the least from the opinion they had 
expressed in 1879. That opinion was, 
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lution, that flogging should not be a 
part of the permanent punishments of 
the Army; but they never stated that 
on the following day, without any fur- 
ther inquiry or investigation, it would 
be possible by a stroke of the pen to 
abolish corporal punishment. _ His first 
act when he went to the War Office, and 
before any allusion had been made to 
the subject. in the House, was to com- 
mence an investigation as to the punish- 
ments which might be substituted for 
flogging; and what he said in reply 
to the hon. Member for Newcastle was, 
that between this and the next Session 
of Parliament they would examine into 
the question very carefully and obtain 
the most accurate information of the 
punishments in force in foreign armies, 
some of which were not in part materia 
with ours, and others were more so, in 
order to see what punishment could be 
substituted. He had also stated that at 
the commencement of next Session the 
Government would prepare and intro- 
duce a measure consistent with their 
pledges, which he hoped would be satis- 
factory alike to those who had voted 
with them on the question, to the great 
majority of the present House, and to 
the country generally. He now re- 
peated that statement, and that he con- 
curred with all that had fallen from his 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty on the subject of the abolition 
of flogging in the Navy. 


NAVY—STATE OF THE NAVY. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. BENTINOK, in rising to call at- 
tention to the state of the British Navy, 
said, it was most painful and deplorable 
to witness the indifference which not only 
successive Governments, but successive 
Parliaments and the country at large, 
had exhibited with regard to this im- 
portant subject, with which our very 
existence as a nation was so intimately 
connected. When any question of Privi- 
lege was discussed in that House 300 or 
400 Members hurried in to hear it; but 
when the condition of the Navy was 
under consideration there was generally 
but a small attendance. Her iron-clads 
formed the fighting portion of the British 
Navy; but when he compared them with 
the fleets of other European countries 
the disproportion was very remarkable. 
In what he might call the good old days 
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they always had a reserve of line-of- 
battle ships ready to meet any emer- 
gency that might arise; but in the pre- 
sent day they had, practically, no reserve 
of iron-clads. They had just ships enough 
to perform the duties of the Navy in 
time of peace, and no one would venture 
to assert that they had a sufficient Re- 
serve for a time of war. Not only had 
they no reserve in point of numbers; 
but the ships they possessed were, with 
all their enormous powers, of the most 
fragile construction, and liable, in time 
of war, to casualties for which, in the way 
of a Reserve, no provision was made what- 
ever, and which the old wooden line-of- 
battle ships would have survived. It 
was an absurd argument to talk of the 
number of iron-clads which this country 
already had in commission, or could put 
into commission at short notice, as com- 
pared with other great Powers of Europe; 
for there was no affinity between the 
position of this country and that of any 
of those Powers. If any of them were 
by some accident to lose their whole 
Navy to-morrow, it would be a source 
rather of gain to them than of loss. 
They could do without, and would be 
better off without a Navy at all, not 
having to incur the expense of maintain- 
ing it. But the position of this country 
was the converse of that proposition. 
This country not only could not subsist 
without a Navy; but without a Navy in 
the most efficient condition it would soon 
be wiped out of the number of the great 
European Powers. Successive Govern- 
ments had been misleading the country, 
by not having the courage to ask for the 
money that was necessary to place the 
Navy in an efficient condition for pro- 
tecting our interests. There was a great 
want of proper ships on foreign stations, 
and he wished it to be clearly understood 
that the cumbrous and unmanageable 
machines we possessed now in the shape 
of iron-clads were utterly unfit for dis- 
tant foreign stations. That was. the 
result of having too much of the civilian 
element at the Board of Admiralty. If 
we were to have science at the Board of 
Admiralty, it ought to be combined with 
a larger element of practical and nauti- 
cal experience. He should be glad to 
hear from his hon. Friend the Member 
for Cardiff (Mr. E. J. Reed) whether it 
was not possible to construct an iron- 
clad which should be capable of being 
handled under canvas, so as to reserve 
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her coal for cases of great emergency, 
and thus enabling her to keep the 
sea. He did not blame the members 
of the Boards of Admiralty; but he 
blamed the system under which civi- 
lians and others were called upon to 
perform duties of the details of which 
they must be without any knowledge. 
What he wished to see was a Board so 
constituted that knowledge and respon- 
sibility should go together. From the 
fact that they had so much of the official 
element at the Admiralty he was not sur- 
prised at the state of mind they had 
been in for some years past on the sub- 
ject of iron-clads, or at the fact that they 
were not in a position to state the sort of 
iron-clad they were going to build. As 
to the Inflerible, of which they had heard 
so much, if all that science had been able 
to do was to produce a square box with 
two ends so vulnerable as to render the 
merits of the box itself of the most 
doubtful character, it had not yet done 
much to improve the condition of our 
Navy. There was another point to which 
he would refer, and which he had brought 
under the attention of the House over 
and over again. It was this—that we 
had no fast ships of the description 
which was required for the purpose of 
either harassing an enemy in time of 
war, or of protecting our own commerce 
and keeping a way open for the supply 
of food to this country. Last year his 
right hon. Friend the Member for West- 
minster (Mr. W. H. Smith) stated that 
we had three or four such ships; but he 
(Mr. Bentinck) contended that they 
wanted 30 or 40. In the event of war 
breaking out we ought to have them in 
commission in every part of the world. 
A great maritime Power should be pos- 
sessed of a fleet which would be able to 
destroy the commerce of an enemy, and 
—still more important—of ships which 
would secure the importation of food to 
this country, dependent, as it was, from 
various causes on foreign supplies. 
Things had been brought to such a pass 
that we might be said to now live from 
hand to mouth. He had it on reliable 
authority that there was not now in the 
country above three or four weeks’ con- 
sumption of wheat. Cargoes were, no 
doubt, being received from abroad every 
day, and the market was kept supplied ; 
but what would be our condition for 
even a week if we lost the command of 
the sea? The country would be simply 
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inastate of starvation, like a beleaguered 
and starved-out citadel. Yet that fact 
appeared to be a matter of indifference 
to all Governments and to successive 
Houses of Commons, and even the coun- 
try itself did not appear to be sufficiently 
alive to the urgency of the case. He 
trusted the present Board of Admiralty 
would look the fact in the face, and pro- 
vide against the disaster which must 
occur should an outbreak of war find us 
in our present condition. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, that 
not having been in this country when 
his right hon. Friend the late First 
Lord of the Admiralty laid his Navy 
Estimates on the Table, he was anxious, 
on the present occasion, to say a few 
words on the general subject. He was 
not going to attack any Board of Ad- 
miralty, and certainly not the present, 
which he would admit was fully compe- 
tent to look after the interests of the 
Navy. For a wonder, of the civilian 
Members two had been already in the 
Admiralty, and had had some expe- 
rience, which was most remarkable. The 
present First Lord he had followed as 
Secretary, and he found nothing left 
behind which showed any sinister de- 
signs against the welfare of the Service, 
Then there was Admiral Cooper Key, 
who had the confidence of the Navy, 
There was Lord John Hay, who had 
already given proof of administrative 
zeal as one of the best officers of the 
Service; and though the hon. Member 
for Hastings (Mr. T. Brassey) had not 
been at the Admiralty before, he had 
been recognized, from his speeches and 
writings, as an authority on naval sub- 
jects. He hoped the hon. Member would 
do that which Gentlemen sometimes 
omitted to do when they got into Office, 
and would carry out the pledges and 
views he had laid before the country. 
In a recent letter to Zhe Times he laid 
down the soundest doctrine—namely, 
that economy and efficiency were alike 
incompatible with great fluctuations in 
the amount of dockyard labour. That 
sound doctrine had been disregarded 
during the last few years, for reasons 
which never ought to have existed. All 
Boards alike were in the habit of making 
large promises which they knew they could 
not perform with the Staff placed at 
their disposal. This was no new theory 
of his; and during the four or five 
years that he was intrusted by Lord 
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Beaconsfield with the duty of replying 
to the Naval Statement, he always urged 
on the First Lord to give them a pro- 
mme he could carry out, and not to 
mislead the public by sketching a gigantic 
rogramme which it was impossible to 
fulfil. If any set of men could carry 
out a gigantic programme it would be 
the artificers and shipwrights of the 
Dockyards. It had been proved, over 
and over again, that they could do, if 
not more than, at least as much as any 
other men, and the quality of their work 
was far superior to any they could get 
anywhere else. It was now seven years 
ago since the right hon. Gentleman now 
at Constantinople (Mr. Goschen) came 
forward with a splendid programme of 
reduced Estimates and increased work ; 
and, speaking across the Table to the 
right hon. Gentleman, he (Lord Henry 
Lennox) said—‘‘If you can do the work 
proposed with the reduced Staff you 
are a conjuror.”’ The following year 
the right hon. Gentleman frankly ad- 
mitted that he was not a conjuror. He 
trusted no Board would again come for- 
ward with grand promises which could 
not be carried out with an insufficient 
Staff. It was an incalculable evil that 
it should be done. It lulled the public 
mind into a false state of security 
when they read of the number of ships, 
of the heavy guns, of the vast ton- 
nage they were to get. Then there 
came a war cloud—and in these days 
such clouds arose more quickly than 
ever before—then followed panic, and 
the hurried voting of millions, and ex- 
penditure without due thought. After 
that, they went on in the old hum-drum 
way of great programmes without the 
probability of carrying them out. Some- 
times they were startled, as in the case 
of the Inflexible, by a Vote for a big ship, 
which was to be of wonderful construc- 
tion, and unlike anything they pos- 
sessed. The hon. Member for Cardiff 
(Mr. E. J. Reed) had drawn attention to 
the great changes in the designs for the 
Inflecble. He (Lord Henry Lennox) 
had himself told the late Government 
that she was full of the most complex 
problems, which were not by any means 
satisfactorily worked out by the Con- 
structors of the Department, and he 
ventured to say that she would be many 
years on the stocks before she could be 
added to the Fleet. The right hon. 
Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
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Smith) courteously contradicted him, 
said that he was quite wrong, that the 
work was going on very fast, and that 
the Inflextble would soon be added to 
the strength of the Navy. The Jnflexible 
had been seven years in building, and 
he believed that 19 months of the time 
had been spent in making experiments, 
and that the work on the hull had been 
stopped while these experiments were 
made. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that he did not approve of building 
ships too quickly ; and if there were no 
such things as war and foreign coun- 
tries he (Lord Henry Lennox) would be 
inclined to go with his right hon. Friend. 
But the longer a ship was in building 
the more costly it became to the country. 
Mr. W. H. SMITH begged pardon, 
but he had not said that. He said that 
we did wisely not to begin too large a 
shipbuilding programme, so as to pre- 
clude the utilization of the experience 
gained from time to time; but he never 
expressed any opinion adverse to the 
quick building of a particular ship when 
once the design had been accepted. 
Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, that 
he regretted if he had misrepresented 
his right hon. Friend; but, on the occa- 
sion he was referring to, the right hon. 
Gentleman had stated that one of the 
reasons why he did not wish many new 
ships to be constructed was that in 15 
or 20 years they would become obsolete. 
If the present Board of Admiralty could 
show them anything that would keep 
its place for 15 or 20 years they would 
certainly work wonders. He wished to 
put in a word for the shipwrights in 
the Dockyards. He was told that they 
had made great progress in their ability 
as artificers, and that work which used 
to be done by the trade could now be 
done by the shipwrights in the yard. 
Although they had undertaken these 
new and difficult duties, they were still 
receiving the rate of pay they had as 
shipwrights ; and if there was any class 
of men who deserved inerease of pay it 
was the shipwrights of our Dockyards, 
The programme of the year included 
building and the repairing and re-fitting 
of the various fleets and squadrons as 
they came in. Nothing could be more 
shifting, more difficult to make estimates 
for, than the repairing and re-fitting of 
the fleets and squadrons as they came 
in. There was a class of vessels which 
had to be repaired by Dockyard men, 
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and of which nothing was said in the 
Official Statement, though the class was 
@ necessary and important one, and that 
was the Reserves. The vessels in the 
First Class Reserve were supposed to be 
all ready to go to sea at once, the 
Second Class with a little longer notice, 
and so on; but the regulations were 
changed so often that he had not been 
able to learn how the matter stood now. 
If the Board of Admiralty would address 
themselves to the case of the Reserves 
they would do a work of national good. 
They would find the men so employed 
upon the building programme of the 
year, and in repairing the fleets and 
squadrons that in most cases the Reserve 
ships were left to deteriorate. Take the 
case of one of the large frigates—the 
Inconstant—as to which he would ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty to inquire 
into the condition of that vessel. For 
some five years she was in the Reserve; 
but she had had a short commission 
since October last, and was now in the 
Reserve again. If she were called to 
go to sea at once, as she might be, it 
would be found that every scrap of 
timber about her was rotten. He thought 
our iron-clad Navy at the present time 
wasridiculously disproportionate to those 
of other nations, for we must remember 
that we had Colonies to guard, which 
they had not. We ought to have a 
great deal stronger Fleet than the French 
had. Then, as to cruisers, his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Westminster had 
admitted that we were deficientin cruisers, 
and he promised to lay down two or three. 
He (Lord Henry Lennox) did not know 
that, exceptintime of war, iron-clads were 
of any particular use, and probably intime 
of peace cruisers were more useful. His 
right hon. Friend the Member for West- 
minster told them he was averse to ex- 
pending money in the repair of obsolete 
ships, and seemed to entertain the idea 
of transforming obsolete iron-clads such 
as the Black Prince, the Minotaur, and 
the Agincourt into cruisers with in- 
creased carriage power. While he (Lord 
Henry Lennox) was glad to observe that, 
he was, on the other hand, sorry to see 
that a considerable sum of money was 
being expended at Devonport in altering 
the rig of the Northumberland, one of 
those obsolete ships which had, during 
the last six years, cost upwards of 
£120,000. He had abstained from en- 
tering on the abstruse problems of ship- 
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building; but he hoped to hear to-night 
from the Secretary to the Admiralty that 
he was impressed with the necessity of 
pushing forward some of our first iron- 
clads, and that he also understood the 
necessity of doing what he could to have 
our cruisers renovated. He hoped also 
that the hon. Gentleman would be de- 
termined, whenever it came to his turn, 
to give them a programme that he 
would be able to carry out; and that 
when Lord Northbrook and himself 
had made up their minds to it they 
would go boldly to the head of the Trea- 
sury and demand the money that was 
required as a necessary insurance. 

Mr. E. J. REED largely concurred in 
much that had fallen from the hon. 
Member for West Norfolk (Mr. Ben- 
tinck), and also from the noble Lord 
who had just sat down (Lord Henry 
Lennox). In the matter of iron-clad 
construction, our position, so far as 
France was concerned, had been pecu- 
liarly fortunate. We had at first to 
compete with a Power which was un- 
accountably pertinaciously devoted to 
the construction of wooden-built iron- 
clad ships. In other words, France was 
then engaged in building a Navy that 
would speedily decay ; while we, on the 
other hand, were applying ourselves to 
the construction of iron-clads. But 
France was now not only building in 
iron, but largely in steel. Ship for 
ship, France was now building durable 
ships like ourselves. In regard to Ger- 
many, also, we were in a position that 
should be fairly looked in the face. 
Germany, not secretly, but in a most 
open and avowed manner, had applied 
herself for several years past to the 
building of a considerable naval force. 
She designed her own vessels, and built 
them in her own establishments. She 
was now becoming a naval Power, and 
she had applied to her naval construction 
what she had introduced into her mili- 
tary operations—great foresight and 
great skill. There was, therefore, @ 
very altered condition of things as re- 
garded the French Navy, and also as 
regarded our relations with Germany. 
In his opinion, the hon. Member 
for West Norfolk, and the noble Lord 
who followed him, were right in the 
opinion they had expressed as to the 
failure of our efforts to add largely to 
the iron-built Navy. There seemed to 
be an indisposition in the House to look 
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the simplest elementary facts in the 
face. He regretted that the attendance 
on that important occasion was so 
sparse—not a score of men out of 650 
Members to discuss the most important 
matters. They paid every year an enor- 
mous amount of money for Non-Effec- 
tive Services. Why, the Estimates for 
the year showed that, for Non-Effective 
Services, in the shape of Half-Pay, Re- 
serve Pay, Pensions, and Allowances, 
the country paid annually something 
like £2,000,000; while the total Vote, 
including the whole of the wages to 
Seamen, Marines, and so forth, only 
amounted to £2,750,000—in other 
words, £2,000,000 for Non-Effective, 
and £750,000 for Effective Services. 
How wasthat appropriated? He could 
not give the exact figures; but he might 
say that the Vote for the engines of the 
armoured vessels exceeded £100,000. 
Then the Vote for Stores for new pur- 
poses came to £500,000, and the wages 
of the men employed on the new iron- 
clads amounted to £240,000; so that 
the total of these items was £840,000, 
as against the much larger sum of 
£1,940,000, for Non-Effective Services. 
In other words, before any wages could 
be paid, or ships built, £2,000,000 had 
to be provided for men who did nothing. 
He only wished, by comparing these two 
aggregates, to impress upon the House 
the serious character of the present state 
of things. All hon. Members would 
probably be of opinion that it would be 
very desirable, if possible, to reduce that 
enormous charge of nearly £2,000,000. 
He would do the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite the justice to say that his state- 
ment on the subject, comprising his re- 
solution to keep down the number of 
Naval Cadets, and thus beginning at the 
root of the evil, had been highly satis- 
factory ; and he hoped that the present 
Government would, in this matter, carry 
out the policy of their Predecessors. 
The late Government had also acted 
very wisely in undertaking a survey of 
our Mercantile Marine, with special 
reference to the possibility of adapting 
our merchant vessels, in time of emer- 
gency, to war purposes. Our position 


in the present day was very peculiar. 
Formerly there was nothing in the 
Mercantile Marine that could materially 
contribute to our naval strength in time 
of war; but now many of the fastest 
ships afloat were in our Merchant Ser- 
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vice, and of these a fair proportion were 
capable of receiving a sufficient arma- 
ment. In one respect, indeed, they were 
greatly defective—namely, in not being 
divided into watertight compartments ; 
but under the advice of the late Govern- 
ment many of the great mail steamers 
have done much to remedy that short- 
coming. It was to be borne in mind that 
the subdivision of a vessel into water- 
tight compartments was the greatest 
possible security against the conse- 
quences of accidents. While the policy 
of the late Government had been satis- 
factory with regard to the Mercantile 
Marine, he was bound to say that the 
owners of vessels had done much to re- 
spond to the desire of the Government, 
and to render their vessels fit for the 
public service in case of emergency. 
Reference had been made in the course 
of the discussion to the Jnflexible, and he 
should like to say a word or two on that 
subject, and which he thought it was 
useless to say until a change of Govern- 
ment had taken place. When the Jn- 
flexible was designed, it was at least true 
that, in that vessel, and her sister vessels, 
the Ajax and the Agamemnon, there had 
been the adoption of this great change 
in naval construction—namely, that 
armour had, to a great extent, been done 
away with as an element of protection, 
and there was substituted for it, toa 
dangerous degree, the device of building 
thin iron chambers and stuffing them 
with cork. Now he wished to know, 
considering .how often Committees had 
investigated the whole subject of 
armour, how it had happened that, 
whereas before armour was introduced 
for the protection of ships, all kinds of 
experiments were made as to the best 
kind of armour and the best mode of 
applying it, yet the system of iron 
chambers filled with cork was substi- 
tuted for that method without any ex- 
periments at all being made with regard 
to it? He should be sorry if anyone 
going into Office in connection with such 
an important branch of our Services as 
that of the Navy should do so with any 
other than serious thoughts as to the 
power of Her Majesty’s ships to stand 
upright in the water, after coming into 
contact with the enemy. The Navy, he 
did not doubt, was most honourably 
conducted; but he believed there was 
no other cause at the bottom of that ab- 
sence of experiment than the fear that 
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the new construction would prove, under 
experiment, not only worthless, but 
ridiculously so. If ithad been attempted 
to be carried out under himself, he 
should never have had a moment’s peace. 
Hitherto we had been accustomed to 
build ships that could not be destroyed 
without a reasonable amount of fighting; 
but the demerit of the Ajsar and the 
Agamemnon—and of the Inflexible, too, 
unless she had been much modified— 
was that the enemy need never do more 
than demolish the thin cork structure. 
He wished to know whether the Govern- 
ment intended to institute any experi- 
ment; or whether they were to go on in 
the dark in regard to the value of a 
system of construction which was being 
so largely substituted for armour-plat- 
ing? He regarded it as unsatisfactory 
that during the last seven years Eng- 
land should have added only two second- 
class iron-clads—the Ne/son and the 
Northampton—to her Fleet. Seeing from 
that that the present rate of shipbuild- 
ing was extremely slow, it was most 
important that the ships built should be 
thoroughly well designed. To that point, 
and to the necessity of increasing the 
amount available for the Effective Ser- 
vices of the Navy, he hoped that the 
Government would turn their attention. 
As to the payment in the Dockyards, he 
thought that the question of better pay- 
ment of skilled artificers was one which 
required consideration. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE appealed to 
the House to allow the Speaker to leave 
the Chair, as he though the could deal 
with the questions raised in the course 
of the debate when the Chairman of 
Committees was in the Chair. 


Main Question, ‘“‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 
Suprty—considered in Commitiee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £2,041,152, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Expense of Wages, &c., 
to Seamen and Marines, which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1881,” 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he did 
not propose to detain the Committee at 


Mr. E. J. Reed 
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any great length upon the question of 
the present Estimates, because it would 
be recollected that they had already been 
explained by the late First Lord in the 
short Session before Easter. The Esti- 
mates which were then before the Com- 
mittee were practically identical with 
those submitted by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, with one small exception. The 
Government had taken the Estimates of 
the late Board as they found them, and 
the Committee by voting the number of 
men before Easter had, in fact, deter- 
mined the expenditure in many of the 
Votes before them at that moment. The 
Government had also found, on coming 
into Office, that the programme of work 
in the Dockyards had been carefully laid 
down, with a view to building ships for 
the relief of our squadrons, and that the 
stores for the Dockyards had already 
been contracted for. That was neces- 
sarily the case, because it was important 
that the supplies for the various works 
of the Navy should be contracted for at 
an early period of the financial year. 
The total of the Navy Estimates for the 
year amounted to £10,492,000. That 
amount was much less than the average 
for the last few years, and it was £93,000 
less than the Estimates for the last year; 
£368,000 less than the Estimates for 
1878-9, and no less than £500,000 less 
than the average expenditure for the 
last six years, irrespective of Votes of 
Credit, which amounted to £2,000,000. 
Comparing the Estimate for the present 
year with that of the year 1874-5, the last 
year for which the previous Liberal Ad- 
ministration were responsible, when the 
Estimates were prepared by Mr. Goschen 
and himself, and subsequently taken 
up by Mr. Ward Hunt, he found they 
amounted to £10,179,000, while the 
present Estimates were, as he had said, 
£10,492,000, showing a difference of 
£313,000. But in the interval there 
had been a continuous growth in the 
cost of the Non-Effective Services, due 
almost entirely to the increase of pen- 
sions for seamen, marines, and artificers, 
to which his hon. Friend the Member 
for Cardiff had called attention. That 
increase amounted to no less than 
£268,000. The difference, therefore, 
between the amount for the year 1874 
and that for the present year was only 
£45,000. He was not prepared to say 
that the work of the present year could 
be carried out for any less sum than that 
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which had been proposed by the right 
hon, Gentleman the late First Lord of 
the Admiralty before Easter. The Go- 
vernment had, therefore, adopted the 
Estimates as they stood, with one excep- 
tion, which he would now explain. tt 
would be recollected probably by hon. 
Members who were present when the 
Estimates were discussed before Easter 
that there had been a general expression 
of opinion from all partsof the Committee 
that it would have been better if some 
greater progress could be made with the 
iron-clads already laid down in the Dock- 
yardgy Some hon. Members had gone 
so far as to say that no iron-clads ought 
to be commenced before those in hand 
had been finished. He had been unable 
entirely to agree with that view ; but he 
had stated his opinion that it would be 
well if we could hasten somewhat more 
rapidly the completion of vessels already 
in hand. On taking Office, therefore, 
his first task had been to lay that view 
before the present First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty and his Colleagues, and to en- 
deavour to make arrangements for 
carrying it into effect. The case of the 
iron-clads was this: There were seven 
iron-clads in course of construction, and 
it was proposed in the Estimates laid 
before the Committee by the late First 
Lord to lay down three new ones, and to 
build of these various iron-clads in the 
course of the year 7,200 tons. The Jn- 
flexible would be finished in the course 
of the year. She had been commenced 
in 1878, and would therefore have been 
nearly eight years in course of construc- 
tion, The next two vessels in course of 
construction, the Ajaz and Agamemnon, 
which might be described as smaller Jn- 
Jleexibles, had been commenced in 1873; 
and so far as he understood the pro- 
gramme, as prepared by the late Go- 
vernment, they could not be completed 
before the beginning of 1883. The 
Agamemnon was building at Chatham, 
and the Ajax at Pembroke; but in the 
course of the present year it was in- 
tended that the Ajax should be so far 
advanced as to be launched, and then 
sent round to Chatham for completion. 
The Conqueror and the Polythemus were 
also in course of construction at Chatham, 
and it was proposed in the programme 
to commence there another new iron-clad. 
It would appear that if any greatadvance 
were made in the construction of those 
vessels, the progress of the Ajaw and the 
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Agamemnon must be even more retarded 
He understood that the Agamemnon could 
not be completed before the 3rd of 
August, 1882, and that the Ajaz could 
not be completed before the Ist of April, 
1883. Now, if that were correct, the 
Agamemnon would have taken 74 and 
the Ajax 8 years in course of completion. 
He thought it would be agreed that 
those were very long periods of time to 
be consumed in the construction of iron- 
clads of that class. In introducing the 
Estimates the right hon. Gentleman had 
given an explanation of the cause of the 
delay which had occurred in building 
these two vessels. He told the Com- 
mittee that it was necessary, in the 
course of their construction, to make ex- 
periments with regard to guns, and he 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) believed also with 
regard to steel plates. He need hardly 
point out that those experiments had 
now been concluded, and that all ques- 
tions with respect to the construction of 
those vessels had been brought to an 
end, and that nothing remained but to 
complete them according to the designs 
which had already been thoroughly 
agreed upon. It therefore appeared to 
him that there was no longer any reason 
why there should be any delay in the 
completion of those vessels, which he 
thought should be completed as fast as 
possible, and tried at sea, in order that 
the Admiralty might have the benefit 
of the experience to be derived from 
them, and that they should be added 
without delay to the material force of 
the Navy. He therefore proposed to 
ask the Committee, with a view to has- 
tening the completion of those two 
vessels, to vote the sum of £20,000 addi- 
tional, to be expended in Dockyard 
labour for that purpose. The effect of 
that expenditure, if it were continued 
through next year, would be to enable 
them to complete the djax and the 
Agamemnon by the end of the next finan- 
cial year. He believed the Agamemnon 
would be complete onthe lstof December, 
1881, and the Ajax by the 1st.of March, 
1882. The Committee would understand 
that this arrangement would accelerate 
the completion of these vessels by 
nearly a year. That acceleration would 
involve the non-commencement of new 
iron-clad which it had been proposed to 
build at Chatham during the present 
year. Next year, if his programme were 
carried out, it would be possible to lay 
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down two new iron-clads to take the 

lace of the Ajax and the Agamemnon. 

hatacceleration, ashe had said, involved 
the expenditure of £20,000 in addition 
to the Dockyard Vote No. 6; but it 
would not involve an increase of expen- 
diture during the present year for mate- 
rials, because they had already been pro- 
vided for. It would, therefore, not be 
necessary to ask the Committee for a 
larger sum for materials for these two 
vessels, and the increased expenditure 
which he proposed would be provided 
for by savings upon another Vote 
namely—that for ships, machinery, and 
building by contract. He found that the 
tenders given in for three cruisers which 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite had 
proposed to build by contract had been 
at a somuchlowerrate than was expected, 
that the expenditure would be con- 
siderably less than was at first thought 
and the result would be that they could 
spare £20,000 from Vote 10, Section 2, 
to supplement Vote 6, without in any 
way neglecting the work contemplated 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
In other words, they would have the 
ships which the right hon. Gentleman 
had proposed to build out of that Vote, 
and would, at the same time, have the 
money for the acceleration of the Ajax 
and the Agamemnon. He ventured 
to submit those changes of programme 
to the Committee ; and he thought that 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
would be of opinion, upon the whole, 
that the course which he proposed was 
a@ wise one, even although it was an 
amendment of his original plan. With 
respect to the Colossus and the Ma- 
jestic, they had not thought it advisable 
to make any change in the programme 
for hastening on those vessels; but if 
they found in the course of the year 
that any labour could be spared from 
other work it should be diverted for 
that purpose. The object which they 
had in view would be to complete the 
vessels already in hand as soon as they 
peers could ; but of course he need 

ardly point out to the Committee that 
there was a limit to the possibility of 
applying labour for that purpose. It 
was impossible, for example, to apply to 
a large iron-clad such as the Colossus 
more than a certain amount of labour, 
having regard to economy, and the very 
shortest time in which a vessel of that 
class could be completed would be four 
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years from the date of its commencement. 
An hon. Member said three years and a- 
half. He would not dispute with him 
as to half a year ; but it was impossible to 
complete vessels of that size except in 
a long extended period. They must be 
very fortunate indeed, in the case of 
vessels of a novel type, if there were no 
delay in the course of its construction, 
due to the necessity of making experi- 
ments with regard to guns, plates, turrets, 
and other matters, such as had in the 
experience of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite retarded the progress of the 
Inflexible, the Ajax, and the Agamemnon. 
But even without those experiments, 
the time occupied in building large iron- 
clads of that kind must in any case be 
a long one. The consideration of that 
circumstance brought to their mind the 
fact that they could not hope to im- 
provise such vessels in time of war. 
It was impossible in time of war to 
build in our Dockyards large iron-clads 
which could take part in the war. It 
would seem, therefore, hardly worth 
while, when war was impending, to 
lay down iron-clads which would take 
at least three or four years to build. 
They might be fortunate enough at such 
a period to be able to buy iron-clads 
which had been constructed in private 
dockyards as was done in 1878, or it 
might be well to expend money in 
buying fast vessels from the Merchant 
Service, to be fitted out in order to assist 
the Navy as cruisers for the defence of 
our commerce; or to expend money in 
building gun-boats, torpedo vessels, or 
small craft of that kind which could 
be turned out very rapidly. But in 
time of war they could not wisely vote 
money to commence large iron-clads. 
The converse of that proposition was 
equally true, that just as they could 
anticipate a period of peace and had 
no fear of disturbances, so it would be 
wise to expend as much as possible 
of the resources available for the Navy 
on that work of the most perma- 
nent character which could not be im- 
provised in the time of war. There- 
fore, at the present moment, when he 
hoped there was no fear of immediate 
disturbances, such as had alarmed the 
country during the last three or four 
years, he ventured to say it was all the 
more important that they should devote 
as large a portion of their resources 10 
the Doekyards as they could to the com- 
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pletion of iron-clads which would be 
ayailable in time of war. For that 
reason, the policy of the present Board 
of Admiralty would be, as far as pos- 
sible, to hasten on the building of the 
iron-clads which were already in hand, 
and also when they did in future lay 
down vessels of that type to advance 
their completion as quickly as they 
could. Looking to the state of the iron- 
clads which were likely to come into 
the Dockyards for repairs in the course 
of the next two or three years, and look- 
ing also to the large amount of work 
which, he freely acknowledged, had 
been done by the late Board in the way 
of repairing iron-clads and other vessels, 
he hoped that there would not be so 
much pressure on the Dockyards for re- 
pairs during the next two or three 
years as there had been in the past ; and 
he trusted, therefore, that they would 
be able to devote a larger portion of la- 
bour to the completion of such vessels 
as were in hand. Turning to another 
subject, he ventured to point out to the 
Committee that since the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite had made his in- 
troductory statement upon the Esti- 
mates the Report of the Committee on 
boilers had been completed. In 1874, 
the late Mr. Ward Hunt, immediately 
on becoming First Lord of the Admiralty, 
had appointed a Committee to investi- 
gate the causes of the very rapid dete- 
rioration which had taken place in some 
of the boilers in the Navy, especially as 
compared with the boilers of merchant 
ships. That Committee had sat for 
nearly four years, collecting a very large 
amount of evidence, and had also con- 
ducted a series of most careful inquiries. 
But, two years ago, as it appeared it 
was not likely soon to report, he under- 
stood that the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite dissolved it and appointed ano- 
ther, composed entirely of Departmental 
officers of the Admiralty, presided over 
by the able Engineer-in-Chief, Mr. 
Wright. That Committee had brought 
the inquiries and experiments to a con- 
clusion, and had, he was glad to say, 
made its final Report, which would 
shortly be in the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers, and would, in his opinion, be of 
great use both to the Navy and the 
Merchant Service. It had thoroughly in- 
vestigated the subject of the corrosion 
of boilers, and the causes of their rapid 
deterioration. The decay of boilers had 
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been attributed formerly, among other 
causes, to galvanic action, and to the 
water in them being used over and over 
again, and the old practice had been to 
empty the boilers as often as possible 
and to change the water; and it had 
also been the practice when the boilers 
were not in use to leave them as long as 
possible dry. He thought it would be 
interesting to the Committee to know 
that the investigations had resulted in 
conclusive proof that none of those 
causes to which he had alluded had any- 
thing whatever to do with the rapid de- 
terioration of boilers in the Navy, which 
it had been found was solely due to the 
entrance of air charged with moisture. 
That had been conclusively proved by 
the experiments which had been made, 
and the result would be that in futnre 
the practice would be exactly the re- 
verse of what it was formerly—namely, 
that instead of emptying the boilers 
often the same water would be kept as 
long as possible, and the practice would 
be to keep them filled with water, with 
a view of protecting the interior surfaces 
of the boilers when they were not in 
use. He was glad to see that instruc- 
tions, founded on the Report of the 
Committee, had been issued to the 
Service ; and he ventured to hope that 
they would have the effect of prevent- 
ing rapid deterioration of the boilers 
in the Navy in future. It was also 
satisfactory to know that the boilers 
of two Indian troopships, experi- 
mented upon under the superintend- 
ence of these two Committees for six 
years, showed no sensible deterioration, 
and that, therefore, it was quite possible 
to preserve boilers to a very much 
greater extent than had hitherto been 
supposed to be possible. It might have 
been supposed that this would have 
been discovered at at earlier date; and 
he could not but express great sur- 
ee that it had taken six years to 
iscover what appeared to be so ele- 
mentary a proposition. In the mean- 
time, he was sorry to say that 
the rapid deterioration, which had 
been complained of in the past, had 
continued, and even during the few 
days he had been at the Admiralty 
there had been two cases of that kind 
in respect of vessels employed in the 
Eastern seas. In one case, that of the 
Diamond, which was built in 1874, and 
was only in commission three years and 
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a-half and had been more than half her 
mileage under sail, came into the Dock- 
yard, where it was found that her 
boilers were corroded to an extent that 
rendered them useless, and that new 
boilers would have to be supplied. In 
the case of another vessel which had 
only been four years in the Service, 
when she came into the Dockyard it 
turned out that her boilers were useless 
through corrosion, and new ones had 
to be put in at great expense. He had 
ventured to deal with these cases at 
some length, because this was not merely 
a question of economy, but of efficiency 
in the very highest degree. If they 
could only secure that the boilers of their 
larger iron-clads should last a longer 
period than in the past, it was quite 
clear that the efficiency of those vessels 
would be enormously increased. The 
expense and delay caused by sending 
one of these vessels into the Dockyard 
for the purpose of being ripped up that 
new boilers might be put in was so 
great that it was a matter of very con- 
siderable importance indeed to the Navy. 
Certainly it would be most unsatisfac- 
tory in time of war if any boilers were 
to give way and vessels were to be com- 
pelled to put into the Dockyards for the 
purpose of undergoing repairs at vast 
expense and taking a very considerable 
period of time. He believed it was cor- 
rect to say that it took more than a year 
to put boilers into one of these larger 
iron-clads. Therefore, if by any means 
we could preserve those boilers for a long 
period, very much would be added to 
the efficiency of these larger vessels, and 
in a proportionate degree they would add 
to the strength of the Navy. In the 
course of the debate which had already 
occurred several subjects had been 
touched upon. The hon. Member for 
Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck) had produced 
his usual arguments upon the subject of 
the Navy. He had no complaint to 
make of what the hon. Member had said, 
for he had no doubt those arguments 
would equally apply to the late First 
Lord as to the present one. The hon. 
Member complained, in the first place, 
of the utter indifference of the Oom- 
mittee to naval subjects; and he at- 
tempted to support that opinion by al- 
luding to the small utiensdines in the 
House at that particular period. He 
ventured to differ from the hon. Member 
in‘regard to that assertion. -He himself 
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did not believe that there was any in- 
difference in the House of Commons on 
naval affairs; but what he did think 
was that the House generally was of 
opinion that these naval matters would 
not be dealt with in a partial spirit, 
and in consequence of that belief there 
was not that large attendance that there 
was upon some other subjects when they 
were discussed. He ventured also to 
think that what the hon. Member 
considered as the indifference of the 
House to naval questions was merely an 
absence caused by the feeling that hon. 
Members did not share generally with 
the hon. Member the alarms and fears 
which he had expressed. Tho hon. 
Member next complained of the want 
of sufficient reserve of iron-clads, and in 
reply to that he would say that at no 
time in his recollection had the reserve 
of iron-clads been greater than it now 
was. The hon. Member had declared 
that there were absolutely no reserves 
at all, and that there were no more vyes- 
sels at present ready than were required 
for the purposes of the Navy. He 
would call attention to the fact that the 
Coastguard vessels were iutended as re- 
serves of the Navy, and that besides 
those vessels there were at present in 
the Dockyards a larger number of the 
iron-clads of the first reserve ready for 
sea than he had ever himself recollected 
at any previous period. They had also 
vessels nearly complete, such as the 
Inflexible, the Neptune, and the Orion, 
and new vessels like the Ajax and 
Agamemnon, which would be complete 
next year, and which of themselves, 
when finished, would form a very power- 
ful fleet. The hon. Member next went 
on to complain of the want of fast 
cruisers, and on that point he was bound 
to say that he thought there was more 
reason for complaint. He himself 
thought there was a want of fast 
cruisers, and he observed that there had 
not been much addition to that class 
during the last three or four years. He 
was glad to observe, however, that the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite the late 
First Lord of the Admiralty, in the pro- 
gramme which he laid down in the be- 
ginning of the year, and which had 
been adopted by the Government, had 
provided for the building of three first- 
class cruisers by contract. Those vessels 
would be of a very first-class character, 
calculated to steam at least 16 knots an 
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hour, and with very great capacity for 
coals, carrying in their bunks some- 
thing like 1,000 tons. These would, no 
doubt, be very useful vessels, and he 
should hope from time to time to be 
able to add to their number. It must 
also be remembered that the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, during his 
administration, made arrangements in 
expectation of war, for taking up a very 
considerable number of fast merchant 
vessels, and in considering the want of 
vessels of this kind it must be remem- 
bered that at a time of emergency we 
could look to the commercial marine and 
obtain from it vessels of very great 
speed, which, without much difficulty, 
could be converted into cruisers for the 
protection of our commerce. At the 
same time, he was bound to admit that 
at the present moment there was a cer- 
tain want of vessels of this type in the 
Navy, and the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite had already made steps towards 
supplying that want, and he hoped 
the Government would be able to move 
further in that direction. The noble 
Lord the Member for Chichester had 
adverted to the suggestion for convert- 
ing the less valuable iron-clads of the 
Achilles, Black Prince, and Minotaur, into 
fast cruisers of this kind. That was a 
plan well worthy of consideration. 
These vessels had ceased to be of any 
great value as iron-clads, because the 
thickness of their plating was not such 
as to enable them to resist artillery of 
any power; but they were, on the other 
hand, vessels of a good form, and if 
fitted with compound engines would be 
of great speed and great coal carrying 
capacity. Thus, as powerful cruisers, 
they might be of much value for the pro- 
tection of our commerce. He was un- 
able to say, however, whether the pre- 
sent Board would undertake to convert 
one of these vessels ; and he could only 
assure the Committee that the matter was 
considered by them to be well worthy 
of consideration, and should have his 
best attention. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Cardiff (Mr. E. J. Reed) 
made some remarks about the state of 
our iron-clad Fleetcompared with that of 
France, and very properly observed that 
in comparing the two Fleets we should 
take into account that for many years 
past the French built only wooden 
vessels plated with iron, whereas in this 
country, from a very much earlier time, 
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the whole resources of the English 
Dockyards were employed in simply 
building iron vessels. In that respect 
we had a very great advantage over the 
French ; but the hon. Member also truly 
pointed out that the French had now 
been compelled to give up building 
wooden armour-plated vessels, and for 
three or four years past had been en- 
tirely devoting themselves to the con- 
struction of iron-clads. The hon. Mem- 
ber was, no doubt, quite correct in say- 
ing that that fact should make us more 
careful in our comparison; but, at the 
same time, we should recollect that the 
French vessels often compared with 
ours were the wooden type to which 
the hon. Member had alluded. For 
himself, he knew nothing more difficult 
than to make accurate comparisons be- 
tween our own Navy and that of France. 
It was a problem almost impossible of 
solution, because they had to take into 
account the build of each particular 
vessel, the period at which it was con- 
structed, and the fact that a greater 
number of the French vessels. were 
wooden, which, all experience showed, 
could not stand the wear and tear to the 
same extent that the iron-clads could, 
and must, therefore, become deteriorated 
and rotten earlier than iron-clads. It 
was impossible to form a true compari- 
son between our own Navy and that of 
France without taking all these points 
into consideration. The noble Lord the 
Member for Chichester (Lord Henry 
Lennox) had called attention to the con- 
dition of the Jnconstant, and had stated 
in the course of his remarks that the 
vessel was in some respects rotten. As, 
however, the hull was constructed en- 
tirely of iron it could not be ina bad 
state, and he was informed by the con- 
tractors that there was no grounds 
whatever for the observation, and that 
the Jnconstant was a thoroughly sound 
vessel, quite fit to go to sea. With 
reference to the remarks made by the 
hon. Member for Cardiff as to the’ state 
of the Jnvineible, that was a matter of 
very considerable importance, which had 
been discussed at great length on va- 
rious occasions in the House, and it was 
one which also had been dealt with very 
fully by a Committee which sat on the 
subject. He would, however, prefer to 
ask the House to wait until the Jnvin- 
cible was tried. She would be finished 
in the course of the present year, and 
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would then go to sea, and he ventured 
to think that a better and truer opinion 
could be formed of her capabilities then 
than at the present time. He believed 
he had now dealt with all the topics 
touched upon in the previous debate. 
He knew he should have to claim the 
indulgence of the House in respect of 
many details of the Votes which would 
come before the Committee in the course 
of the ensuing discussion ; for although 
he had some experience in naval matters, 
having held this Office on a previous 
occasion, and although he had taken an 
active part as a critic of naval matters 
during the last three years, yet there 
were many matters of detail con- 
nected with the Votes which required 
time to master. He remembered, how- 
ever, that there was not now very much 
difference amongst them on the question 
of detail of Naval Votes, although, of 
course, there might be a difference of 
opinion on some of the broader ques- 
tions of naval policy. He knew they all 
had but one desire to maintain the effi- 
ciency of the Naval Service. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH congratulated 
the hon. Gentleman on the spirit in 
which he had made his first speech in 
introducing the Estimates for the Navy. 
He had no objection to urge to the pro- 
gramme which the hon. Gentleman had 
just explained ; but he was exceedingly 
glad to find that he was in a position to 
hasten forward the completion of the 
Ajax and the Agamemnon. Had he been 
in the hon. Gentleman’s position, he 
should gladly have availed himself of 
the opportunity which a reduction in the 
price of cruisers afforded. He was very 
glad, also, to observe that the hon. Gen- 
tleman had not hesitated to increase the 
strength of the establishment at Chat- 
ham in order to push forward the work. 
Reference had been made in the earlier 
part of the evening to that subject, and 
some hon. Members had spoken as 
though he himself had been in favour 
of slow shipbuilding. He had never 
been in favour of that. If a design 
could be regarded as settled and per- 
fected, as one from which they could not 
depart in any way, it was more easy, 
and it was far more desirable, that it 
should be pressed forward with all the 
energy and decision of which a Public 
Department was capable. He was glad 
to find, therefore, that considerable ad- 
dition was to-be made to the strength of 
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Chatham Dockyard. He believed he 


was not misrepresenting the Govern- 
ment when he said that the hon. Gentle- 
man had also accepted a canon much 
insisted upon by some of his hon. Friends 
in the House—that there should be as 
little variation as possible in the em- 
ployment of labour in these Dockyards, 
and that the Government, when they 
had acquired the skilled labour of a very 
large number of men for various work, 
should keep a settled amount of work 
in view in order to obtain the most eco- 
nomical and profitable results. He, 
therefore, quite agreed in the view of 
the hon. Gentleman that they should 
notreduce the strength of the Dockyards, 
but rather that they should maintain 
them at the point at which it was fixed 
by the late Administration. The hon. 
Gentleman had referred to the Contract 
Votes, and observed that the late Ad- 
ministration had deliberately omitted to 
approve the design for the new Comus. 
That was quite so. He intended to 
leave to his successors to decide what 
the character of that ship should be. 
He did not in any way complain of 
the delay in approving thet design, and 
he gladly accepted the three cruisers in 
place of two which had been originally 
proposed, because he believed the cruiser 
to be of far greater importance than the 
Comus. His hon. Friend the Member 
for West Norfolk had insisted on the 
advantage of building armoured ships 
which could keep the sea. He noticed 
that the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Cardiff, who was very skilled in 
these matters, had not satisfied the ex- 
pectations which he had raised that he 
would present the Committee with the 
design for an armoured line-of-battle 
ships which should keep the sea under 
sail, without the use of steam power; 
and he was very much afraid, from the 
knowledge which he had obtained of 
first-class battle-ships, that the day was 
very far distant when a ship should be 
presented with those qualifications, even 
considering the skill of the hon. Mem- 
ber. He knew of no ship which could 
fulfil those conditions, and he was afraid 
that they must be content for the pre- 
sent to accept the motive power of 
steam for the most formidable class oi 
battle-ships. The Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty had explained why the present 
Board had not laid down a new ship at 
Chatham -in this year. The-object con- 
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templated in the programme of the late 
Board was to provide work both at Chat- 
ham and other Dockyards, so that there 
should be full employment, and econo- 
mical employment, for the Staff. He 
regretted that the hon. Gentleman had 
not seen his way to approve of the de- 
sign for a ship either at Chatham or at 
Portsmouth, although it was most de- 
sirable that certain experiments should 
be carried out, which, he believed, were 
progressing under the orders of the pre- 
sent Board. He would urge, however, 
that they should be carried through as 
speedily as possible, as he was strongly 
of opinion that the Board should be in a 

osition to approve the designs of at 
east two new iron-clads in the coming 
year. These designs certainly should 
be in the possession of the Dockyards 
not later than January or February 
next, in order that they might be re- 
ferred to the proper officers, and steps 
be taken to make a full use of the Staff. 
With regard to the labours of the 
Boiler Committee, he agreed with the 
hon. Gentleman that it did seem some- 
what remarkable, after their long ex- 
perience of steam boilers and their 
use at sea, that they should not have 
obtained the apparently elementary 
knowledge at which they had now ar- 
rived. As the hon. Gentleman knew, 
the condition of our ships in the year 
1872, from the deterioration of their 
boilers, was a serious one, the condition 
resulting almost solely and entirely from 
the decay of the boilers; but the know- 
ledge which they had now obtained was 
very valuable, and would be of very 
great use in the future. Nothing could 
be more true than that the necessity of 
renewing the boiler was the cause of a 
very large portion of the cost of repair- 
ing these steamships. If a ship was 
not in an efficient condition as far as 
her boilers were concerned, she was ut- 
terly unfit to go to sea, or to be used for 
warlike purposes. There could be no 
doubt, therefore, that any defect in the 
boiler arrangements, or, on the other 
hand, any improvement which could be 
made in dealing with the boilers, was a 
very important matter, for their great 
object was to keep ships in a thoroughly 
efficient condition. His object always 
had been, and he was quite sure the ob- 
ject of his successors would be, to secure 
that all ships retained on Zhe Navy List, 
and regarded as fit for cruising, should 
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be maintained in thorough efficiency. 
With regard to another, subject, he 
hoped the Board would see their way to 
take the course which he had suggested 
of turning into cruisers certain lightly 
armoured ships which were not capable 
of keeping the sea with their present 
engines for a very considerable time. 
There were at present in the Dockyards 
a large quantity of fittings which would 
be ready to put on board the merchant 
ships, to which reference had been made, 
in case of emergency ; and they would 
thus be able, by a very small expendi- 
ture of public money, to turn some 30 
of the most efficient and fast merchant 
steamers into good cruisers, and capable 
of dealing with many of the smaller and 
less powerful war ships in foreign 
Navies. These fittings could be put on 
board the vessels in, at the most, three 
or four weeks’ time, and we could thus 
obtain a very considerable and important 
addition to our Navy in case of need. 
He was very glad that the hon. Gentle- 
man had referred to the cruisers which 
it was intended to build by contract, and 
that the present Board had come to such 
a decision on the subject, for he believed 
these vessels would turn out to be very 
valuable ships. They would be capable 
of steaming 4,000 knots at an average 
of 12 to 14 knots an hour, a speed which 
would be increased to a much higher 
rate if occasion should suddenly arise, 
such as meeting with the enemy in 
much stronger force. They would then 
be able to run away at great speed, 
a thing which was quite as essential, 
especially in regard to the smaller ves- 
sels, as the power of attack might 
be. He would not trouble the Committee 
at any great length by replying to 
the observations of other Members who 
had addressed them. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Cardiff had renewed his 
complaints with regard to the Jnflexible ; 
but he would merely follow the course 
taken by the hon. Gentleman opposite, 
of asking the Committee to wait until 
that vessel had been fully tried at sea. 
Without going fully into the topic, a 
Committee, for the appointment of which 
the hon. Gentleman was mainly respon- 
sible, looked fully into this matter. 
Under the directions of his right hon. 
Friend the late Mr. Ward Hunt, they 
thoroughly and fully investigated the 
whole subject; and he should be dis- 
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authority, to refer the Committee to 
the result of their decisions. He cer- 
tainly was of opinion that the Inflexible 
would prove to be a very powerful addi- 
tion to our offensive forces. It was per- 
fectly true that certain experiments had 
not been made; and he was very much 
afraid, if they had made experiments in 
the way suggested, the delay would have 
been even greater than that of which 
there was already so much complaint. 
Of the 19 months lost in the building of 
the Jnflexible nearly a whole year was 
caused by the delay of these experiments; 
and he did not believe that the opinion 
of the Committee, the judgment of the 
Constructors, and the scientific officers 
of the Admiralty, might be fairly set 
against the gloomy anticipations which 
the hon. Member for Cardiff had from 
time to time expressed with regard to 
this ship and her sister ships. Reference 
had been made to the large amount of 
the ‘‘ Non-Effective” Vote, and certainly 
£2,000,000 did seem to be a large sum 
to take from the amount which the 
country was able to afford for its pro- 
tection. While he was in Office he 
endeavoured, while keeping perfect 
faith with all the various branches of 
the Service, to bring about, as far as 
possible, a reduction in that Vote; and 
almost the last act of the Board of 
Admiralty under his superintendence 
was to take steps to induce men who, 
after 20 years’ service, were leaving the 
Navy as petty officers to re-engage them- 
selves on terms which would be very 
favourable to themselves, and yet would 
result in a large economy to the Public 
Service. He had no knowledge whether 
the invitation to these men had been 
successful or not; but he hoped it was, 
for it had been as much to the interest 
of the men themselves as of the country. 
Another step which had been taken was 
in the direction of the reduction of offi- 
cers. A very considerable portion of 
this charge of which complaint was made 
was due to the fact that it had become 
necessary from time to time to induce 
officers to leave the Service, as they were 
in excess of the number for whom suffi- 
cient employment could be found. A 
man had a fair claim to promotion after 
serving a certain number of years; and 
it was not right to keep a man 10, 12, 
15, or 20 years in the lower grades of 
the Service without promotion. That 
promotion could only be effected by in- 
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ducing the senior officers toretire. Com- 
plaints were persistently made in the 
House as to the large sums spent upon 
these schemes of retirement. In his 
opinion, the great increase in these 
Votes was due in a very great degree to 
these schemes of retirement. He trusted 
that hissuccessor would bestrong enough, 
and that the present Government would 
be strong enough, to resist the pressure 
put upon them to allow gentlemen to 
enter the Service to whom no proper 
prospects of promotion could be held 
out. A reference had been made at 
some length to the relative strength of 
our Navy and those of other countries. 
He had always deprecated, and he always 
should deprecate, any attempt to com- 
pare in the House of Commons the 
relative state of this country with that 
of foreign countries; though, no doubt, 
it was the duty of the Minister in charge 
of a particular Service to consider what 
the proper strength of the country ought 
to be, and to provide accordingly in the 
Estimates. He admitted that it was 
desirable that some further progress 
and some further advance should be 
made in the matter of izon-clad ships, 
for he thought that they were not so 
strong as they ought to be under all 
the circumstances of the case. He 
agreed with the remarks that had fallen 
from the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Admiralty that our Navy was 
stronger than it had been within living 
memory. It was true that they had 
more ships and more reserve than they 
had had at any previous period. But, 
although they had more iron-clads, still 
he was ready to admit that, looking at 
the circumstances at which they were 
placed, and looking at the possibilities 
of the next 10 or 15 years, it would be 
well that they should have even a 
stronger Fleet than they now possessed. 
He, however, did not wish it to be sup- 
posed that he desired to urge the Go- 
vernment to any extravagant course; 
but he believed that they had now 
reached a point in the development of 
iron-clad vessels at which they had only 
until that time been arriving. They 
had been conducting various experi- 
ments, and had well considered the 
whole subject. He did not regret that 
they had not hitherto laid down more 
ships or done more shipbuilding. If 
five, six, or seven years ago, or even 
within the last two or three years, they 
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had committed themselves to a type of 
ship and had built many vessels, then 
within five or six years probably those 
iron-clads would have become obsolete, 
and he thought that was a sufficient 
argument against their not having done 
so. But within the next six or nine, or, 
perhaps, 12 months, they would have 
acquired such information by experi- 
ment and by scientific inquiry as would 
enable the Board of Admiralty to look 
forward for some years, and to make all 
the provision in iron-clads that might 
be necessary. In the meantime he con- 
gratulated the hon. Gentleman on the 
statement which he had made to the 
House, and felt sure that on the present 
oceasion they were not behindhand in 
their naval resources. 

Mr. E. J. REED said, that he was 
glad to hear his hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty state the change 
which was proposed to be made in the 
shipbuilding programme. His hon. 
Friend had, in the course of his obser- 
vations, instituted a comparison between 
the French Navy and our own,. His hon. 
Friend was quite correct when he pointed 
out to the Committee that in future, in 
drawing comparisons between our own 
Navy and those of foreign countries, 
we should have to keep in view the pro- 
portion of vessels like our own, and not 
like some of the vessels formerly built 
in France. It was a striking circum- 
stance, and one which must have at- 
tracted the attention of the Committee, 
that the present programme of ship- 
building in France was in excess of our 
own. It must also be remembered that 
the German Government was building a 
large Navy, upon a fixed and determined 
purpose, formed some years ago. He 
must trouble the Committee with a word 
or two with regard to the Jnflexible. The 
Committee had reported very much as 
he had predicted it would. They said 
that the worst circumstances which he 
had predicted would occur provided he 
(Mr. Reed) was correct in supposing 
that the unarmoured portion of these 
iron-clads would be liable to great injury 
in action, but that they did not think he 
was correct in forming that opinion. 
But so important a question ought not 
to be left to the conflicting opinions of 
individuals—it was a question which 
ought to be settled byexperiment. His 
contention was, that with regard to this 
class of vessels they had gone entirely 
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in the dark. So far from thinking that 
the decision of the Committee was en- 
tirely in their favour, he considered that 
no more of that class of vessels ought to 
be built. He hoped that his hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Admiralty would 
allow him to appeal to the Committee 
on this subject, because he thought that 
they ought not to be fixed in their opi- 
nions after a single trial of the Jnflertble 
at sea. Because the Jnflexible had be- 
haved well at sea in time of ‘peace, it 
did not follow that it would be found as 
serviceable in time of war. He thought 
there was much to be apprehended from 
building vessels which were doubtful in 
their fighting capabilities. The public 
should not be led away with the idea 
that a vessel which could go to sea, and 
was reported as behaving itself well, 
was necessarily an excellent fighting 
ship. There was no reason in the 
world why, in a mere sea trial, the 
Inflecible should not have made an 
excellent performance. The whole ques- 
tion lay between her supposed fight- 
ing capabilities and her actual fight- 
ing capabilities, and he looked to the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Admiralty to explain to him what on 
earth the sea trial of a ship had to do 
with her destructibility under the fire of 
an enemy. He knew perfectly well 
that it was altogether impossible for any 
individual Member of the Committee 
to influence the action of the Govern- 
ment; he knew that, and had not the 
slightest expectation of inducing the 
Government to alter its decision; but 
he felt himself bound to say that no 
mere trial of the /nflextble at seain time 
of peace would give him confidence in 
her fighting powers. During the war 
between Austria and Italy, the disastrous 
consequences of putting naval officers 
into vessels concerning which they had 
no accurate knowledge were made very 
manifest. The Commander-in-Chief of 
the Italian Navy found himself in a 
most unfortunate position, and he was 
tried for his life in consequence of being 
placed in command of a vessel with the 
powers of which he was imperfectly 
acquainted. He should be sorry to find 
that an admiral or a captain of this 
country was sent to sea in a ship of a 
similar character, for he would be liable, 
in the presence of an enemy, to disasters 
which might have been foreseen, and 
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prevented from being remedied. He | stations such a class of vessels would be 
knew very well that the Report of the ; invaluable to the country. Reference 


Committee was to the effect that these 
ships were not liable to rapid destruc- 
tion; but he knew also that if these 
vessels were liable to that destruction 
the worst consequences would ensue. It 
was not his intention, and it would not 
be desirable for him to go further than 
to express his opinion, and having done 
so, to leave the responsibility with those 
upon whom it properly rested. His 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty had omitted to indicate to them, 
no doubt by oversight, the nature of the 
new vessel which was to be constructed. 
He was not complaining of that; but he 
could not help thinking it a pity that 
two or three new vessels should be com- 
menced about which the Committee 
knew nothing whatever. He hoped that 
the hon. Gentleman would give them 
some little information with regard to 
those vessels, so that the Committee was 
not left entirely in the dark. In his 
former remarks, he adverted to the 
question raised by the hon. Member for 
West Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck)—namely, 
the possibility of improving the sail- 
ing powers of iron-clads. He thought 
the hon. Gentleman had always under- 
estimated the sailing powers of existing 
iron-clads. It was true that if they could 
not go so well under sail as the old sail- 
ing ships they could, nevertheless, do a 
great deal. Aniron-clad on the western 
station recently became disabled, and 
was compelled to proceed to Portsmouth 
under canvas; she did so, and cast her 
anchor there just as if she were no iron- 
clad at all. He could assure his hon. 
Friend that a great deal of sailing was 
done by some of the iron-clads. He 
was bound to say that there were no 
more determined opponents of the at- 
tempt to make iron-clads efficient sailing 
ships than naval officers who had served 
the greater portion of their lives in 
sailing ships. But they had at length 
realized the fact that in first-class ships 
of war they must depend mainly upon 
steam ; but the fact should be recognized 
that there was another class of vessels 
that might be built, and that ought to 
be built, and ought to have been built 
many years ago—namely, a much 
smaller class of iron-clads which might 
have efficient sailing power and be able 
to keep at sea for a long time without 
using engine power at all, For distant 
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had been made to Her Majesty’s ship 
Northumberland ; but it should be remem- 
bered that that vessel wasa very different 
ship from those with which she was 
originally classed. With regard to the 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
Smith), he fully concurred with him 
with respect to the non-efficient Services. 
At the present time,. about £2,000,000 
sterling were paid for the non-efficient 
Naval Service, and that amount was in- 
creasing. Thus the country was getting 
into the position of having to spend 
one-fifth of it whole Naval Expenditure 
upon the Non-Effective Services. By 
that course naval economy was made 
absolutely hopeless, and something 
worse was done, for our naval efficiency 
was placed in very serious peril. 
When they found this amount for the 
Non-EffectiveServicesconstantly increas- 
ing, it actually imperilled the efficiency 
of the Navy. It was a most serious 
question whether something should not 
be done to reduce that enormous non- 
effective expenditure. The iight hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Westminster, 
in his opinion, touched upon the right 
chord, when he said it wasa very large 
Vote, and Parliament ought to set its 
face against it, and that, at the present 
time, that Vote was mainly caused by 
the various schemes we had had for re- 
tiring officers in order to make way for 
others. They had now frequently to get 
rid of most valuable officers at 30 years 
of age or much below 40. At 40 
men were paid a bonus to leave the 
Service, and they were taken off the 
active list when they were capable of 
rendering most valuable service, and 
placed upon the retired list, where they 
could be of no use whatever. He did 
not know whether that was the sort of 
system that would be endured in any 
private concern; but he hardly thought 
itwas. He was satisfied the position of 
the Navy would be imperilled if some- 
thing was,not done. All that his hon. 
Friend had been able to do was to in- 
crease the outlay on the Aja and the 
Agamemnon. The increase was in each 
case judicious. In looking down the pro- 
gramme he did not see anyitems in which 
reduction could well have been made. 
Captain PRICE said, he wished, first 
of all, to make one or two remarks with 
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regard to something that had fallen from 
the hon. Member who had just sat 
down. In both his speeches the hon, 
Member had dwelt at considerable 
length on the magnitude of what he 
called the ‘‘ Non-Effective ” Votes in the 
Navy Estimates. Exception must be 
taken to the name ‘‘ Non-Effective.” He 
(Captain Price) did not think the Votes 
were to be called by any means ‘ Non- 
Effective.” In fact, he looked through 
the Navy Estimates, and he did not see 
that they were so called there. It was 
true that the first 14 Votes on the list 
were stated to be for the ‘‘ Effective Ser- 
vices;” but the Votes for pensions and 
half-pay were nowhere called ‘ Non- 
Effective’? Votes; and he considered that 
if they were so called it would cause a 
wrong impression in the minds of hon. 
Members and the public at large, The 
fact was, they were no more ‘‘ Non-Effec- 
tive’? Votes than the Votes they were 
called on to pass for salaries and wages 
of men and officers in the Navy. His 
hon. Friend thought these Votes—these 
“‘Non-Effective’’ Votes—should be cut 
down, ashe said, ‘‘ very largely.” Well, 
what did they consistof? The Votes for 
Military Pensions were over £806,000, 
the civil pensions over £820,000, 
which, with the half pay of naval 
officers, made altogether £1,500,000 
out of the £2,000,000 which the hon. 
Member had told them the ‘‘ Non-Effec- 
tive” Votes amountedto, What were 
these pensions? No more than pay- 
ments to the Navy, and if they were to 
be done away with the wages and sala- 
ries of the men must be increased. They 
must give the men something like what 
seamen got in the Merchant Service. It 
must be remembered that in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Service the seamen were a superior 
article, and that they had greater hard- 
ships to undergo, so that if they reduced 
the ‘* Non-Effective’”’ Votes, asthe hon. 
Membersuggested, they mustincrease the 
Effective Votes, which would have the 
effect of largely increasing the Navy 
Estimates. The same argument largely 
applied to half-pay for naval officers, 
which amounted to £108,000. He did 
not think anyone would deny that naval 
officers were about the worst paid class 
of men in the world, and not only were 
they badly paid when actually serving 
afloat, but they were subject to the dis- 
advantage that when their ships came 
home they were sent away on half-pay. 
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When they were “ waiting for orders ’’ 
—as was said in the American Navy— 
they were only receiving half-pay. If 
the Government were going to abolish 
half-pay, he thought the Navy would be 
delighted if all the officers were to be 
put on full pay; but he warned his hon. 
Friend and the Committee that if that 
were done the effect would be to largely 
increase the Navy Estimates. The whole 
gist of his hon. Friend’s remarks was 
that the Vote for shipbuilding and for 
increasing the efficiency of the Navy, 
was small as compared with what he 
called the ‘‘ Non-Effective’’ Votes. He 
fully agreed with him there, but thought 
his remarks pointed to this—that, in- 
stead of reducing the amount of the 
‘* Non-Effective’’ Votes, they should in- 
crease the Votes for shipbuilding and 
for repairing. Then his hon. Friend 
made some remarks—some lengthy re- 
marks—with regard to the Inflexible. 
He had said that before we went on 
building these ships we should have cer- 
tain experiments made to test their sea- 
worthiness, He fully agreed with what 
his hon. Friend had said—not to test 
what he might call their seaworthiness 
in time of peace, but to test whether, in 
time of war, they were safe ships to 
carry our guns at sea. He fully agreed. 
with his hon. Friend in that. But the 
hon. Gentleman had not told them what 
kind of experiment he would wish to 
see carried out. Did he mean that 
experiments should be carried out. to 
test the stability and seaworthiness of 
the Jnflexible and ships of her class as 
they were? For he took it that these 
experiments had already been carried 
out; butif he meant that experiments 
should he essayed to show whether the 
unarmoured ends of these vessels could 
be destroyed by artillery fire or by any 
other means, then—though he entirely 
differed from the conclusions his hon. 
Friend arrived at—he thought the ex- 
periments suggested would be very use- 
ful. He thought they should be carried 
out, and he did not consider that they 
would necessarily be expensive. He had 
stated before in that House that, in his 
opinion, such destructibility as the hon. 
Member supposed was impossible. He 
should be quite willing to argue the 
point with his hon, Friend again; but 
he thought the suggestion, coming from 
such a quarter, was well worth of being 
accepted, and he hoped the present 
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Admiralty would cause these experi- 
ments to be carried out. He hoped the 
Committee would not think from what 
he had said, and from the action he had 
taken in the House with regard to the 
Inflexible, that he was at all in favour of 
multiplying that class of vessel. He 
was not in favour of it. He considered 
that they were a great deal too large and 
unwieldy, and he thought that what the 
Secretary to the Admiralty had said to- 
night was very sound. They should 
rather look to multiplying the number 
of small ships. An hon. Member had 
asked them to compare the size of our 
Fleets with the size of Fleets of foreign 
countries ; but this was a practice which 
was always deprecated on the Treasury 
Bench. They were told that it was un- 
wise to make these comparisons—to 
compare our Fleets with those of foreign 
Powers. But the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty had gone further than that. He 
had said to-night that it was impossible 
to make these comparisons, and with 
this he could not agree at all. He did 
not think it was at all impossible to 
make them. It might be unwise to go 
into all these matters in the House; but 
there was no difficulty in making most 
accurate and minute comparisons be- 
tween our Fleets and those of Germany 
or France or any other Power. He could 
go further than this and say that these 
comparisons had been made and that 
they were perfectly well known at the 
Admiralty. The comparisons had been 
made, he would be bound to say, to the 
perfect satisfaction of the right hon. 
Gentleman who sat below him (Mr. W. 
H. Smith), and every First Lord of the 
Admiralty or Secretary to the Admiralty 
who sat in that House—he would not say 
to the political satisfaction, but to the 

rofessional satisfaction, of these right 

on. and hon. Gentlemen. The Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty had made a most 
interesting statement to them that night, 
and had concluded by moving Vote 1, 
which was the Vote for Wages and 
Salaries for Seamen and Officers in the 
Service. It was customary on this Vote 
to go into all matters connected with the 
Navy; and he hoped the hon. Member 
would allow him to cail his attention to 
just two matters in this particular Vote 
which was now under discussion ; and, 
first of all, he would ask him whether 
he could tell the Committee what was 
going to be done with the Corps of 
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Royal Marines. It was within the know- 
ledge of most Members of the Committee 
that a Departmental Committee had been 
sitting upon the whole question of the 
future of the Corps of Royal Marines. 
That Committee had reported. He had 
asked a Question in the House the other 
day as to whether the Report of that 
Committee could be laid upon the Table 
of the House, and he was informed—and 
he believed the noble Lord the Member 
for Chichester also asked the same Ques- 
tion and received the same answer—that 
the Report was confidential, and that the 
House could not be told at present whe- 
ther the result of it could be made known. 
But it was to be hoped that the Secretary 
to the Admiralty was not going to shelve 
that question very much longer, because 
he could assure him that the question 
was an important and burning one in the 
Corps. The Corps was by no means a 
small one. It amounted to 13,000 men 
—13,000 of the finest men in the British 
Army. They had been suffering for 
many years under great disabilities, 
This Committee had been appointed, and 
had taken a great amount of evidence on 
the matter, and had it now reported, why 
could not they have that Report laid on 
the Table? Was it that the Report was 
to the effect that certain improvements 
were desirable, which improvements 
would cost money, and that the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty or the Government 
did not like this fact to be known, be- 
cause they were not in a position to come 
and ask for more money? He could 
quite understand that that might be the 
case; but he did not think it would be a 
generous way to deal with the Corps. 
Would the Secretary to the Admiralty 
tell them to-night whether the Committee 
had reported that the pay of the Royal 
Marines as compared with that of the 
Army was not what it should be? He 
had asked the Question in the House 
when the right hon. Gentleman below 
him was responsible for the Admiralty, 
and the answer he had always received 
was, that it was not fair to compare the 
position of the Royal Marines with that 
of the Army. Well, of course, it could 
always be said that there was not an 
exact analogy between any two circum- 
stances; but he was bound to say the 
Report of this Committee he was speak- 
ing about would show that the Marines 
did not compare favourably in this re- 


spect with the Army. He should be told, 
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of course, that the Marinés had some 
advantages which the Army had not ; but 
he was certain of this, that for every ad- 
vantage which could be pointed out that 
the Marines had over the Army, he could 
bring forward two advantages which the 
Army had over the Marines. He was 
also told that there was no intention of 
increasing the pay of the Royal Marines, 
for the reason that we can get as many 
Marines as we want. He doubted this 
very much. From all he had been able 
to gather it was not at all the case. The 
Royal Marines had been reduced within 
the last year or two from 14,000 to less 
than 13,000 men. Why was that done? 
It was made a virtue of necessity be- 
cause the men could not be obtained. 
He believed the strength of the Royal 
Marines at the present time was little over 
12,500 men, and that was because the men 
that were wanted could not be procured. 
He would not goat greater length into this 
question, because he hoped that at some 
future time he would have an oppor- 
tunity of doing so. But he trusted the 
Board of Admiralty would treat the 
matter in a generous and straightfor- | 
ward manner, and that they would let 
hon. Members know before long what it 
was the Committee had reported and 
what was intended to be done. There 
was one other topic he wished to touch 
upon—namely, that of providing pensions 
for widows of seamen and marines, al- 
though he should only say a few words 
about it. He was not going to bring 
forward an annual Motion about the 
matter; but the Board of Admiralty 
was a new one and the subject, of course, 
would come before them. This Board 
had the full particulars of the various 
schemes that had been suggested; and 
though he did not ask the hon Gentle- 
man (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) to give any de- 
cided answer upon the question, he did 
appeal to him to go thoroughly into it 
and to tell them to-night, if he could do 
so, that he would consider it and that 
he would endeavour to do something. 
Seamen were very much interested in 
this matter, and he thought the House 
was agreed that it was an important 
subject and one that should not be 
lightly dropped. He would briefly tell 
those hon. Members who were not in 
the last Parliament what were the facts 
of the case. The seamen expressed a 
wish that there should be subscrip- 
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tions from their pay to form a fund 
from which pensions should be given to 
their widows. They hoped that by a 
very small subscription—1s. 6d. or 2s. 
a-month—they would be able to provide 
a pension of £20 a-year for their widows. 
The late Admiralty went fully into the 
matter, and found, after careful investi- 
gation, that the sum proposed was a 
great deal too small. In fact, the Go- 
vernment Actuaries reported that it 
would require a subscription of at least 
10s. per month to provide the necessary 
pension of £20. Of course, it was en- 
tirely out of the question that such 
a large sum could be subscribed by 
the seamen and Marines out of their 
pay; but he thought he was correct in 
saying that the late Government were 
prepared to subscribe half that amount. 
It was never stated that they would sub- 
scribe 5s. per month on behalf of the 
men ; but this they did, they sent round 
for information to the different ships of 
the Fleet and to the different naval sta- 
tions, and endeavoured to get at the 
number of married men who would be 
inclined to subscribe 5s. a-month to pro- 
vide a pension to their widows—of course, 
implying that they would be willing in 
that event to subscribe the other 5s. 
themselves. He was sorry to have to 
confess that the answers returned to the 
inquiries made were very unsatisfactory. 
Not more than about 3 per cent of 
the married seamen and Marines ex- 
pressed their willingness to subscribe so 
large a sum as 5s. a-month. Whether 
it was that they believed that by refus- 
ing they would get the Government to 
subscribe more he could not say; but he 
thought the present Board of Admiralty 
might go into the matter, and if they 
found the seamen were not willing to 
subscribe so large an amount, then let 
it be proposed that a smaller sum should 
be subscribed, and that instead of a 
pension of £20 being given to a widow 
a pension of £15 should be allowed. He 
did not wish to go more fully into the 
matter; but he was sure hon. Members 
would see that the question was one 
which ought not to be dropped. What 
had occurred showed that the seamen of 
to-day were of provident habits, and that 
they wished to make some provision for. 
their widows instead of leaving them to 
appeal to the public for assistance—as 
the widows of seamen had had to do 
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frequently of late. He joined with his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
in congratulating the Secretary to the 
Admiralty on his speech on the Navy 
Estimates. He could assure him that, 
standing there in the unfortunate posi- 
tion of the only naval officer on the Op- 
position side of the House, he should do 
all he could to back him up, and to as- 
sist him in insuring the efficiency of the 
Navy and in maintaining the finest Fleet 
in the world. 

Genera Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he would join the hon. and gallant 
Member in urging upon the Secretary to 
the Admiralty the advisability of doing 
something to make known the recom- 
mendations of the Departmental Com- 
mittee with reference to the Royal 
Marines. There ought to be no secrecy 
as to what were the views of the Com- 
mittee, for he had never found any good 
result from concealment in matters of 
this kind. The sooner the results of the 
Inquiry that had been going on for some 
time were made known the better it 
would be for the Public Service. He 
had heard rumours that the Marines were 
to be taken away entirely from the Ad- 
miralty, and he should like to know whe- 
ther those rumours were well founded ? 
This corps was one of the finest military 
bodies in the world, and ought to be 
maintained in efficiency. There was 
another point in the Estimates on which 
he wished to makearemark. They were 
called upon to vote £3,000,000 sterling 
in Vote 1. He objected strongly to the 
Vote being so large, and comprising so 
many different kinds of Services. After 
the recent decision the Treasury had 
come to—which he considered unfor- 
tunate—portions of the sums voted were 
allowed to be transferred from one 
item to another of the same Vote, the 
money being thus lumped together as 
if it were intended for one Service, and, 
notwithstanding that it was for different 
purposes, it stood as one large item and 
might, by the Treasury decision, be em- 
ployed by the Department as they saw 
fit, without the Auditor General having 
the power or right to challenge the mis- 
application of funds. It was only a few 
years since No. 10 Vote was divided into 
Parts 1 and 2, in order to prevent the 
misappropriation that had been going on 
for some time in regard to making 
transfers from item to item of the same 
Vote. He hoped the Government would 
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give attention to the matter and would 
come back to the old practice of diminish- 
ing the Votes as much as possible, and 
thereby keeping the sums voted for each 
item within the particular purpose for 
which it was voted. There could be no 
objection to this sub-division of the 
large sums under Vote 1, because Vote 9 
of the Navy Estimates amounted to the 
small sum of £21,000, and Vote 13 to 
the smaller amount of £9,000. Neyer- 
theless, here they had one Vote contain- 
ing the large amount of £3,000,000, 
containing Services of a most diverse 
character, portionsof which might, under 
the Treasury Order, be misapplied. It 
would be wise if they were to transfer 
the whole of the money they voted 
under Vote 1 forthe pay and allowances 
of the Marines, to Vote 9, which was 
for the same purpose—namely, for the 
Marine divisions. He should take every 
opportunity of calling attention to this 
decision which the Treasury had lately 
come to, of permitting funds voted for 
one purpose being misused for other and 
different Services merely because the 
House of Commons were forced to vote 
in one Vote alarge sum, and because the 
Treasury permitted the Army and Naval 
Departments to collect, under Vote 1, 
the enormous sums of respectively 
£5,000,000 and £3,000,000. 

Mr. GORST said, he was gratified to 
find how pleasantly the Government 
accepted the Estimates of their Suc- 
cessors. They had heard so much out 
of the House of the monstrous extrava- 
gance of the late Government that it was 
extremely gratifying to find, on respon- 
sible authority in the House, that, at all 
events, on this great matter of Naval 
Expenditure they were not open to the 
charge of extravagance at all. The 
Secretary to the Treasury had pointed 
out that the only item in which there 
had been an increase since the happy 
days of the previous Liberal Adminis- 
tration had been the Non-effective Vote, 
and for that the Conservative Govern- 
ment were not responsible. He agreed 
with the hon. Member who had said that 
the great part of that Vote was really 
for the deferred pay of officers and sea- 
men of the Navy. But there wasacon- 
siderable part of it that was not for 
deferred pay; he meant that sum of 
money paid to officers to induce them to 
retire. That had always seemed to him 
to be a great waste of money, because it 
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was actually paying a man who was fit 
for service a considerable sum for allow- 
ing his name to be transferred from one 
list to another—from one in which he 
might be employed to another in which 
he might not. There were rather reck- 
less engagements made with seamen of 
the Reserve which very well deserved 
the attention of the Government. This 
Vote which had so increased was one for 
which the Conservative Government, at 
all events, was not primarily responsible. 
Perhaps, he might take this opportunity 
of expressing—which, owing to the 
Forms of the House, he was unable to 
do whilst the Speaker was in the Chair 
—the extreme satisfaction with which 
he at last heard the announcement as to 
flogging in the Navy. He had cheered 
the statement when it was made, though 
the hon. Member had not noticed the 
cheer in his observations. He, at least, 
and he thought many others on his side 
of the House, heard with gratification 
the announcement that the hon. Mem- 
ber was able to make. There was 
only one drawback to that announce- 
ment, and that was, that the Royal 
Marines shared to only a limited extent 
in the benefit which was to be conferred 
on the Navy, because the Naval Dis- 
cipline Act, which was to be amended 
by the entire abolition of flogging, ap- 
plied to Marines only when they were 
afloat. When they were on shore they 
were under Army discipline, and he was 
sorry to say the statement made as to 
the Army Discipline Act was not quite 
so explicit or unconditional as that with 
reference to the Navy. He had listened 
with great attention to the language of 
the Secretary of State for War; but 
the right hon. Gentleman had entirely 
avoided saying positively and categori- 
cally that flogging under the Army Dis- 
cipline Act would be abolished. With 
reference to the Royal Marines Corps, 
he should like to join in the pressure 
which had already been put upon the 
Government to induce them to consider 
carefully the future of this most valuable 
arm ofthe Service. There was no doubt 
whatever that at this moment the pay 
and pensions of privates and sergeants, 
in the Royal Marines, were inferior in 
value to the pay and pensions of cor- 
responding ranks in the Army. The 
reason stated had been this, that when 
the man was afloat his pay and his posi- 
tion were somewhat better than those of 
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shore together, the position 
Marines was about equak, to 
soldier. This was not the case. For- 
merly the position of the Royal Marine on 
shore was made equal to that of the sol- 
dier, and the slight improvement in his 
position afloat was considered to be a 
compensation for additional hardships 
and services that he had to endure and 
render when he went afloat. Besides 
that, this point was worthy of considera- 
tion, that there were a considerable 
number of Royal Marines who never 
went afloat at all. The bandsmen at 
the stations of Royal Marites, and other 
members of the Corps who were con- 
nected {with head-quarters at Chatham, 
Portsmouth, and Devonport, never went 
to sea, and therefore were in an inferior 
position as to their pay and pensions. 
With regard to these pay and pensions, 
if the Corps was to be kept up to its 
present standard of excellence, it would 
be necessary to revise the scale and en- 
deavour to put it in the same state as 
that which applied to the Army. He 
quite agreed with the hon. Member for 
Cardiff as to the debate which took place 
some years ago with regard to the Jn- 
flexible ; but he could not think that either 
the present or the past Lords of the 
Admiralty quite appreciated what took 
place on the occasion of that debate. 
The statement made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cardiff was that if the Jnflexible 
had her unarmoured ends destroyed by 
artillery fire, her stability would be com- 
promised, and that the original Ad- 
miralty design had stated that she should 
be so constructed as not to have her 
stability quite independent of the un- 
armoured ends. That was the position 
of the hon. Member for Cardiff, and that 
position was amply borne out by the 
Report of the Committee. They admitted 
that if that happened which was in the 
contemplation of the hon. Member, the 
result he apprehended would follow. 
What they reported was, that in their 
opinion the conditions which the hon. 
Member contemplated were not such as 
were likely to occur in actual warfare. 
They certainly did admit that such 
damage as was likely to oceur would 
very seriously diminish the stability of 
the vessel, and render her by no means 
a very safe ship in such a condition. It 
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the Committee that another danger that 
had not been contemplated by the hon. 
Member for Cardiff might arise—which 
was, that if she was driven at any speed 
at allin this disabled condition she would 
go down headforemost, which was not 
a desirable thing for a ship of war to do. 
The opinion of this House might not 
much affect the Constructive Department 
of the Admiralty. They might, per- 
haps, take into consideration the state- 
ment made by such an authority as the 
hon. Member for Cardiff; but he could 
not think that the public were at all re- 
assured by the result of that Committee 
or debate. He did not think the per- 
formances of the Jnflerible at sea would 
throw the slightest light on the question 
under discussion. He should like, in 
conclusion, to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty a question about a change in 
the programme—not with reference to 
the effect it would have on ship-building 
in the Navy, but with regard to the men 
in the Dockyards at Chatham. He 
understood that the £20,000 transferred 
from the Contract Vote to the ship-build- 
ing Vote would be spent in artificers’ 
wages at Chatham. The Agamemnon 
was now building, and the Ajax was to 
be transferred there to be completed. 
As the right hon. Gentlemen the Member 
for Westminster had said, it was impor- 
tant that there should not be great 
fluctuations in the number of men em- 
ployed in these Dockyards, and the 
addition of this £20,000 to the amount 
spent in artificers in Chatham meant an 
addition of 10 per cent. He wanted to 
know whether that meant that the Ad- 
miralty were going to increase the 
average establishment at Chatham 10 
per cent, because, if it did, he should 
receive such an announcement with the 
greatest satisfaction ; but if it meant that 
for this one year only there was to be an 
increase of 10 per cent in the number of 
persons employed in the Dockyards, that 
would be causing at Chatham one of 
those fluctuations which the right hon. 
Gentlemen had so decidedly condemned. 
It would, no doubt, impair the efficiency 
of the Dockyards. A rapid progress of 
the Agamenmon and the Ajax might be 
effected at a cost of the tone and charac- 
ter of the Yard. He should be glad if, 
when the Secretary to the Admiralty 
spoke again, he would re-assurethe minds 
of Members of the Committee on this 
subject. 


General Sir George Balfour 
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Europe was engaged in a wild race as to 
who should build the most unmanage- 
able class of vessels; but he*did not wish 
to dwell on this matter. All he desired 
to point out to the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty was the desirability of giving 
some information on the matter referred 
to by three or four Members—namely, 
the Corps of Royal Marines. The hon, 
and learned Member who had just 
spoken had referred to the pay and pen- 
sions of the Royal Marines ; but he would 
point out to him that there was a mat- 
ter of far more importance, and that 
was the existence of the Corps at all. 
What he wished to know was what was 
really intended to be done with this 
Corps? He was brought very much into 
contact with officers of the Corps, and 
very often had opportunities of seeing 
them, and he could only describe the 
state of feeling existing amongst them at 
present as being one of consternation, 
There was a feeling that wasvery general, 
that they were going to be done away 
with, and this feeling was shared by 
persons both in the House of Commons 
and out of it. He wished to say, that if 
his hon. Friend had determined in any 
way to get rid of the Corps of Royal 
Marines, he would be disposing of one of 
the most useful and, perhaps, the best 
corps of soldiers that had ever existed 
in this or any other country. He was 
told that it had already been determined 
to get rid of the Royal Marine Artillery. 
Well, he doubted whether there had 
ever been a body of men either afloat or 
ashore to compare with this, and when 
he was told that the Government were 
going to get rid of it he found it difficult 
to credit the report. A rather com- 
plicated scheme had been mentioned by 
him in the House some years ago on the 
authority of general naval officers— 
namely a scheme for utilizing the Corps 
by putting them on garrison duty in 
fortresses—in such a place as Malta. 
For instance, it had been complained of 
the Corps that it had not sufficient op- 
portunity when serving afloat for exer- 
cising and drilling. If they garrisoned 
places like Malta, however, with Marines, 
that objection was atonce done away with. 
He thought that the getting rid of a 
Corps so popular as the Royal Marines 
was not to be taken seriously into con- 
sideration. On several occasions during 
the last Parliament he had asked ques- 
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tions with regard to the desirability of 
sending out the Royal Marines to Africa 
during the Zulu War, and he found that 
there existed objections to giving mili- 
tary command to Marine officers ; and for 
that reason the Royal Marines were not 
sent out till it was too late for them to 
display their metal, or any of the good 
qualities which they possessed. That was 
a very unfortunate state of things; 
the officers felt they were being kept 
back from service which they were emi- 
nently qualified to perform, and they 
were now in a state of consternation. 
An officer said to him the other day— 
“Do something with us; get rid of us 
or anything, rather than keep us in the 
position we are in at present; the Corps 
is losing all those qualities which ought 
to distinguish it as a military force.” 
He pressed this upon the Government, 
because he had seen in the newspapers 
that a number of officers of this Corps 
had been transferred from the Royal 
Marines to the Indian Staff. What the 
officers of Marines were to do when they 
gotto India he did not know ; and forthat 
reason he pressed upon his hon. Friend 
to make some explicit statement on the 
point, inasmuch as it was absolutely 
necessary to remedy the uncertainty 
which existed. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Chatham seemed 
to have taken advantage of a remark 
made upon the Treasury Bench, to con- 
clude that all which had been said for 
the last two or three years with regard 
to the expenditure of the late Govern- 
ment being excessive was entirelyun- 
justified. He wished to point out, how- 
ever, that if hon. Members would take 
the trouble to sum up the total expendi- 
ture for the naval purposes of the coun- 
try during the last six years and com- 
pare the result with the expenditure of 
the former Liberal Government, they 
would find that the excess of the former 
over the latter amounted to some mil- 
lions. It was on that account that the 
expenditure of the late Government had 
been condemned ; but, leaving out of 
view the Estimates for previous years 
and looking simply at the Estimate be- 
fore the Committee, he thought they 
had a right to say, that when the Go- 
vernment came into power and found 
the Estimates on the Table, and also the 
arrangements made by the late First 
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expect that they should at once make 
any substantial reduction in those Esti- 
mates. On the other hand, he should 
be sorry if it were supposed that that 
expenditure was approved by the pre- 
sent Government. If they looked back 
to the time when the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Pontefract was 
First Lord—that was to say, in the year 
1869-70—he thought it would be found 
that the charge for the Navy was con- 
siderably below the charge on the Esti- 
mates for the present year. He believed 
that the right hon. Gentleman at that 
time adopted measures which were not 
inconsistent with the necessities of the 
Service, and which were not inconsistent 
with what was necessary for the protec- 
tion of the country. Nevertheless, they 
did secure a very considerable reduction 
in the naval expenditure. There was, 
however, something to be considered 
beyond the mere question of amount. 
He would wish to ask what would be 
done with the money voted ? £10,000,000 
sterling might be voted for the late Go- 
vernment or the present Government; 
but it did not follow that the money was 
properly applied, and, unless he was 
mistaken, there was a good deal of 
money spent under the late Administra- 
tion in a manner by no means satisfac- 
tory. Indeed, he believed it would be 
found, when the present Government had 
been for some time in power, that they 
would be able to make a substantial 
impression, not only by reducing the 
amount of expenditure, but by applying 
the money in a way more beneficial to 
the Public Service. He entirely agreed 
that it was most undesirable to retain in 
the Dockyards a large number of men; 
but the number of men should be steadily 
kept up to acertain point. The right 

hon. Gentleman the Member for Ponte- 

fract had laid down the rule that he 

would only have a certain number of 
men on theestablishment ; but that num- 

ber had been very much increased under 

the late Administration. He was glad 

that the present Government had no 

intention of increasing the number of 
men. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, it would 

be seen that the Estimates submitted by 

the right hon. Gentleman opposite were 

£500,000 short of the average Esti- 

mates for the last six years. The right 

hon. Gentleman had, therefore, already 
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large amount, as he had stated at an 
earlier period of the evening. He was 
sorry he could not reply to the question 
with reference to the future position of 
the Royal Marines, and he must claim 
the indulgence of the Committee for the 
purpose of studying the Report, which 
had only just been laid before him, upon 
this important and difficult subject. He 
begged to assure hon. Members that the 
Admiralty were quite aware of the im- 
portance of coming to an early decision 
upon the question. In reply, however, 
to the hon. Member for Rochester, he 
would state that there was no intention 
on the part of the Admiralty to do away 
with that important and gallant body, 
the Royal Marines. There had been a 
question with reference to the re-organ- 
ization of that Corps, and a Committee 
had been appointed to report whether it 
was expedient to amalgamate it with the 
Royal Marine Artillery, and as soon as 
a decision was arrived at he would com- 
municate it to the House. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Cardiff had asked 
a question with regard to the designs of 
the two iron-clads which it was proposed 
to build, in reply to which he might 
supplement a statement of the late First 
Lord of the Admiralty, that the vessels 
to be laid down at Pembroke would be 
of the same size and type as the 
Colossus, with guns mounted in towers 
and upon revolving platforms, by saying 
that the weight saved in this respect as 
compared with the old-fashioned turret, 
would be utilized in increasing the 
engine-power of the ship, so as to give 
a speed of 15 knots per hour instead of 
14, and that it would have a powerful 
broadside battery and a large capacity 
for carrying a supply of coal. The re- 
sponsibility for the design of the vessel 
rested with the late Board of Admiralty. 
He did not wish to disclaim all respon- 
sibility with regard to the future, be- 
cause, as far as he could form an 
opinion, he thought the vessel would 
prove to be very valuable to the Navy. 
It was necessary, before determining 
with regard to the other new vessel to 
be laid down at Portsmouth, that very 
careful experiments should be made, and 
Lord Northbrook had directed that they 
should take place as soon as possible at 
Shoeburyness. It would not be neces- 
sary to commence that vessel before De- 
cember next. He hoped to be able to 
state to the House, before the Session 
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was over, what the new type would be; 
but was at present unable to give any 
further answer. With regard to the 
third cruiser, alluded to in the pro- 
gramme of the late Government, he 
thought it right to say that, while the 
Government approved the principle of 
building cruisers, it was still doubted 
whether the third cruiser should be 
built on the same lines as the other two, 
or whether it might not be as well to 
have a vessel which might be described 
as an ‘improved Volage.”’ The hon. 
and gallant Member for Devonport had 
remarked upon the wrong impression 
conveyed by describing certain portions 
of the Vote as for non-effective purposes. 
He agreed that the Non-effective Vote 
must not be looked upon as altogether 
a loss to the Navy, although the sub- 
ject required very careful watching. In 
reply to the hon. Member for Chatham, 
the Government only proposed to in- 
crease the number of artificers by 100, 
and the money asked for in addition to 
the Vote would be spent in working 
overtime, which it was considered would 
be the most economical way of accele- 
rating the iron-clads to which he had al- 
luded. With regard to the question of 
pensions to widows of seamen and 
Marines, the subject should receive his 
consideration; although he ventured to 
think that the hon. Member for Devon- 
port had answered the question himself, 
when he said that when the late Go- 
vernment had proposed to contribute 
one-half of the charge the men them- 
selves had declined to contribute the re- 
mainder. That being the case, it would 
be extremely difficult for the Admiralty 
to go any further into the matter. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH wished to suggest 
to the Government that they should give 
up the improved Volage, and adhere to 
the third cruiser. That was a point on 
which the Navy was most weak, and 
the cruisers appeared to be of far more 
value than the Volages or Comuses, 
while the latter could not be coustrueted 
without much greater expense. With 
regard to overtime, he could not help 
saying that, taken as a rule, he regarded 
it as a very great mistake. The result 
attained was not equal to the expendi- 
ture, and he hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would not give way to the pres- 
sure which would be put upon him; for 
if he once opened the gate to overtime, 
he would never know where the system 
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was to stop. His own opinion was that 
the results were always disappointing, 
and that such expenditure was always 
attended by great waste. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR trusted 
that the hon. Gentleman would not press 
on this Vote, and would be content with 
the very interesting discussion which 
had already been raised in the Com- 
mittee. Nothing could be more gratify- 
ing than the pleasant manner in which 
the late First Lord and the present First 
Secretary congratulated each other over 
Estimates which the first had prepased 
and the second had accepted; but he 
must, nevertheless, think that the new 
Members of the House had some reason 
to complain of the conduct of the Go- 
vernment in regard to this matter. They 
did not get their Estimates until Friday, 
and nobody knew that they were to be 
taken that night until the Secretary of 
the Admiralty told him so at 3 o’clock 
on Saturday morning. It was, there- 
fore, a little unreasonable to expect new 
Members, who could not be very con- 
versant with the figures in that bulky 
volume, to master them, to any reason- 
able extent, in the short time that had 
been allowed. It would have been 
much fairer if the Government had 
taken in Committee that night the Civil 
Service Estimates, which had been be- 
fore them for some time, instead of 
springing on them these Navy Esti- 
mates in the manner in which they had 
done. An important fact was, that this 
was the first year in which an extended 
audit of the Navy had been made by 
the Comptroller and Auditor General. 
For that reason, the House ought to be 
allowed rather more time to consider 
the reasonableness or unreasonableness 
of demands made upon them. In the 
next place, the Committee of Public Ac- 
counts had not yet been appointed, and 
they had not the advantage of the exa- 
mination of the accounts by the Com- 
mittee, which would have given them 
assistance in the work of dealing with 
these Estimates. He therefore thought 
they might reasonably ask the Govern- 
ment not to get ahead of the work of 
the Committee of Public Accounts, but 
to allow these Votes in Committee of 
Supply to be taken pari passd with the 
work of the Committee of Public Ac- 
counts. The points brought before the 
House by the hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Dr. Cameron) was not the only extra- 
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ordinary instance of expenditure un- 
earthed by the Comptroller and Auditor 
General. In some 30 or 60 closely 
printed pages, the Comptroller had 
drawn the attention of the House to 
matters deserving of its consideration, 
and the particular expenses to which he 
directed attention ought certainly to be 
examined by the Committee before the 
Estimates were submitted to a vote. On 
his part, he believed if the right hon. 
Gentleman would now consent to report 
Progress, he would really very much 
assist the progress of his work. Take 
his own case for instance. The Govern- 
ment had thought fit to postpone any- 
thing like practical legislation with re- 
gard to Ireland until next year. As an 
Irish Member, he should much prefer to 
be concerned with matters relating to 
his own people; but the Government 
did not give him an opportunity of using 
his time and energies on matters which 
only fell within his province. He there- 
fore turned to matters which were of 
ordinary interest, because he did not in- 
tend to be idle. He had made the best 
of his time since he had had these Esti- 
mates in his hands, and he had made 
notes on every one of the Votes of 
points which he wished to have ex- 
plained, or observations which he wished 
to submit to the Committe; but if the 
Government would consent to postpone 
these Votes until the Committee of Pub- 
lic Accounts had been able to investi- 
gate them, it would not be necessary 
for him to trouble the Committee with 
many questions which he wished to 
raise. He therefore hoped that the Go- 
vernment would consent to the Motion 
he then would make to report Pro- 


gress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sitagain.”—(I/r. Arthur 
O’ Connor.) 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE hoped the 
Motion would not be pressed. The 
Committee had now discussed these 
Estimates for two nights, once before 
Easter and again that night; and he 
believed every Member who wished to 
address the Committee had had an 
opportunity of doing so. He must 
point out, also, that the Committee on 
Publie Accounts would only sit for the 
first time next day, and if these Estimates 
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were to wait until they had dealt with 
them the Vote could not be taken for at 
least a month. 

Mr. BIGGAR hoped the Government 
would agree to the Motion. It was true 
that, on general questions with regard 
to the Admiralty, most Members who 
wished to speak had spoken; but, on 
the other hand, in regard to the details, 
he knew that on the very first Vote some 
Members of the Irish Party wished to 
raise certain questions, and to have an 
opportunity of expressing their opinion. 
It might be the fact that some Members 
had a discussion on these Votes before 
Easter; but a very large portion of the 
Members of the House were not Mem- 
bers of the House at that time, and 
had not the advantage of hearing the 
discussions which then took place. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Queen’s 
County (Mr. Arthur O’Connor), who had 
just spoken, was an instance in point. It 
was also very desirable that the Com- 
mittee on Public Accounts should have 
an opportunity of examining these Esti- 
mates, and of ascertaining whether there 
was anything in them which required 
revision. On this very first Vote, he 
was aware that large payments were 
made to certain persons, in reference to 
which payments it was intended to have 
a discussion, and, therefore, it was very 
desirable to postpone the Vote. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. FINIGAN said, he wished to 
offer some remarks with regard to the 
position of Prince Leiningen. He found 
that he occupied the post of one of the 
Rear Admirals; but he was not aware, 
nor could he find from any source of 
information supplied to him, what Prince 
Leiningen did for his salary as Rear 
Admiral. He was aware that for the 
last 18 years or thereabouts he had en- 
countered the dangers of the sea between 
Cowes and Portsmouth, and that he had 
occasionally braved the severity of the 
Solent. He had also heard it said that 
he was responsible for a very serious 
accident which occurred some time ago. 
He did not understand, however, why a 
gentleman capable of taking a yacht 
into those troubled waters was thereby 
entitled to the position of Rear Ad- 
miral, and to the very handsome pay 
attached to that post. He could not 
let this Vote pass, therefore, without 
entering —— 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. Gentleman is discussing an 
item which belongs to another Vote. 

Mr. FINIGAN : Sir, this is a Vote 
for the pay of seamen, and I had always 
thought that a Rear Admiral was a 
seaman. 


Trt CHAIRMAN : The Question is— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £2,041,152, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Expenses of Wages, &c. 
to Seamen and Marines, which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3ist day of March 1881.” 


* Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £760,143, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Expenses of Victuals and 
Clothing for Seamen and Marines, which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1831.” 


Mr. BIGGAR said, he must beg 
leave to move to report Progress. He 
was of opinion that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chairman was rather quick 
in the decision in the last Vote. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Ennis (Mr. 
Finigan) was raising a question. Whe- 
ther that point was or was not out of 
the Vote under consideration he did not 
know; but he thought it would only 
have been courteous of the right hon. 
Gentleman. as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, to have given an opportunity to 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Ennis to have pointed out to him in 
what respect he was mistaken. He 
should like to know whether a Rear 
Admiral was a flag officer or not? He 
did not know enough of the Navy to 
say; but, at any rate, the mistake wasa 
very natural one to fall into. If, how- 
ever, his hon. Friend did not make that 
mistake, and a Rear Admiral was a flag 
officer, the right hon. Gentleman was 
clearly in the wrong. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Jr. 
Biggar.) 


Mr. PARNELL said, his hon. Friend 
the Member for Ennis was, perhaps, he 
would not say unfairly stopped, but 
stopped under a misapprehension on the 
part of the Chairman, because the Vote 
for the pay of Rear Admirals did un- 
doubtedly come under the heading of 
Vote 1. On referring to page 146, he 
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found that this Vote included the pay of 
Admirals, Vice Admirals, Rear. Admi- 
rals, Commanders, &c., &c. Therefore, 
he apprehended the hon. Member for 
Ennis was quite in Order. However, it 
was a misapprehension all round on the 
part of the Committee, except so far as 
his hon. Friend for Ennis was concerned, 
and he thought it would be better for 
his hon. Friend the Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar) to withdraw his Motion 
and allow the House to go on with the 
Business. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he was always 
disposed to act upon the advice of the 
Parliamentary Chairman of their Party, 
and he was exceedingly anxious to follow 
his advice and withdraw his Motion; 
but, at the same time, under other cir- 
cumstances, he would be disposed to say 
that the right hon. Gentleman should 
make an apology to his hon. Friend the 
Member for Ennis. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Is it your plea- 
sure that the Motion should be with- 
drawn? 

Mr. BIGGAR: I beg your pardon; I 
have not yet withdrawn it. I must 
ask——[_‘‘ Order, order !”’ 

Sm JAMES M’GAREL - HOGG 
asked if it was competent for a Mem- 
ber of the House to get up and ask the 
Chairman to apologize? He certainly 
expected somebody in a more prominent 
position in the House than himself to 
get up and put the question; but, no- 
body else having done so, as an old 
Member of the House he must ask whe- 
ther it was right and proper, whether it 
was even decent, that their Chairman 
should thus be asked to apologize? He 
did. not know the hon. Member for 
Ennis; but he knew that he was a 
young Member of that House, and, 
therefore, must be thoroughly unac- 
quainted with the Forms of the House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I feel there is 
some truth in the observation of my 
hon. Friend opposite, and that I ought 
to have been more ready to take notice 
of this observation. At the same time, 
I always feel very great reluctance to 
interfere with the full liberty of Mem- 
bers of this House. It was certainly 
with great astonishment that I heard 
the. demand addressed to you, Sir, to 
make an apology to a Member of this 
House. It would, under any circum- 
stances, be a very extraordinary de- 
mand; but it was a demand which, in 
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this case, almost surpassed all belief, 
for it was addressed to you without any 
reason, without any statement, and 
without any attempt on the part of the 
hon. Member to show that you had de- 
viated one hair’s breadth. from your 
duty. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Ennis had fallen into an error— 
[Mr. Parnett: No, no!}]—I am not 
speaking of the hon. Member for Cork 
—[{Mr. Paryett: Hear, hear!]—I am 
speaking of the Gentleman who brought 
on this discussion—[Mr. PaRnew : 
Hear, hear! |—who has fallen into an 
error—[Mr, Parneti: No, no!]—and 
the hon. Member for Cork undertakes to 
contradict me. [Mr. Parnei: Hear, 
hear!] It would be better for the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Cork to, re- 
serve his contradiction, because his as- 
sertion, whether it be ‘‘ Aye’ or ‘‘ No,”’ 
is not of avail to re-constitute the Order 
of the Proceedings of this House. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ennis 
fell into an error in this respect—that 
when a Vote was before the House for 
the pay of those in the Navy who are 
on full pay, he raised a question with 
regard to a person who is not on full 
pay, but an officer on half-pay, who is 
provided for under another Vote. The 
hon. Gentleman, therefore, fell into an 
error; and, now, what has become of 
the contradiction of the hon. Member 
for Cork? But that is a small ques- 
tion. What isa serious question is, that 
any hon. Member of this House should 
take upon himself to make a demand 
for an apology from the Chairman of 
Committees, to be made not to himself, 
but to another Member of the House, 
that other Member having fallen into an 
error — the Chairman of Committees 
pointed out that error, and directed that 
we should proceed in the regular order 
of Business—not only that the hon. 
Gentleman should make this most un- 
timely and unsuitable demand for an 
apology, but that he should address it, 
Sir, to you, without the slightest at- 
tempt on his part to show that there 
was any call for any apology whatever. 
Under these circumstances, I hope the 
hon. Gentleman will himself make an 
apology to the House for the unseason- 
able and highly unbecoming demand 
that he has addressed to you. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, there were one 
or two points in this matter which he 
wished to mention. He wished, first of 
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all, to make some explanation. .{ ‘‘ With- 
draw, withdraw!’’} He wished the 
hon. Chairman would tell him what it 
was that the House wished him to with- 
draw ? 

THe CHAIRMAN said, that the hon. 
Member had already asked permission 
to withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that he must first 
ask leave to explain, and then to with- 
draw his Motion to report Progress. He 
was anxious to defer on all occasions to 
the authority of the Chair. What oc- 
eurred was this, that the Chairman, as 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
to the Treasury had pointed out, had 
called the hon. Member for Clare to 
Order because he was in error in raising 
a question on a Vote before the House ; 
but the Chairman did not point out to 
the hon. Member in what respect he was 
wrong. If he had used any expression, 
it was because he believed that the ques- 
tion raised by his hon. Friend did come 
under the Vote. The Chairman had 
very properly stopped his hon. Friend in 
the middle of his speech, and, although 
he (Mr. Biggar) then thought that the 
Chairman was wrong, it now turned out 
that he was justified in pointing out the 
error into which the hon. Member had 
fallen. That being so, he (Mr. Biggar) 
was wrong, and had no right to ask for 
any apology from anyone; but, at the 
same time, he would wish to point out 
that the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Truro was mistaken in his observations. 
The hon. Baronet said that he asked for 
an apology from the Chairman of Com- 
mittees. He did not do so; he only con- 
tended that under certain conditions an 
apology ought to be given. If, how- 
ever, he was guilty of what was imputed 
to him, he begged to apologize to the 
hon. Gentleman for what he had done. 
He begged to ask leave of the House to 
withdraw his Motion and report Progress. 


Motion, by leave, withdraton. 


Mr. PARNELL said, that he merely 
wished to explain, with reference to his 
contradiction of the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Mi- 
nister by saying ‘‘No,’’ that he had 
consulted the Wavy List, and, from the 
information contained in that, it was not 
surprising that he should take the view 
he had. He found in the list of Rear 
Admirals. given in the Monthly Navy 
List of last month the name of Prince 
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Leiningen as one of the Rear Admirals ; 
he also found on page 146 that the Rear 
Admiral’s pay was taken in Vote 1. He 
thought, therefore, he had some justifi- 
cation for the error into which he had 
fallen. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(3.) £134,614, to complete the sum for 
the Admiralty Office. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
the Admiralty re-organization had re- 
sulted in the Admiralty Office being prac- 
tically disorganized, and so much was this 
the case that the work at the Admiralty 
had fallen very much into arrear. Ac- 
cording to the Report of the Comptroller 
and Auditor General work which ought 
to have been done months and months 
ago was still incomplete. This was a 
point to which he had before referred ; 
but, as it very properly came under 
consideration on the present Vote, he 
thought it would save time if he now 
drew attenton to it. He believed that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter was anxious to get through the Es- 
timates in order that a measure might 
be proceeded with, and he might assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that he was 
not the only one who was anxious that 
this discussion should close as spon as 
possible. Toshow the utter disturbance 
which this re-organization of the Ad- 
miralty had wrought in the Admiralty 
Office, it was only necessary to draw at- 
tention to paragraph 10 of the Report 
of the Comptroller and Auditor Ge- 
neral— 


“T regret to have to state that the late period 
at which the accounts were delivered for audit 
has prevented a detailed examination of all the 
charges appearing in the quarter to the 3lst of 
March, 1879. On the 12th of December, 1878, a 
letter was addressed to the Admiralty stating 
that the detail test examination of Navy accounts 
having been commenced, it was considered that 
it would tend greatly to the convenience of my 
Department, and probably also to the conve- 
nience of the Account branch of the Admiralty 
itself, if some definite arrangement could be 
arrived at as to the date on which the quarterly 
accounts of Her Majesty’s ships and of several 
home and foreign Dockyards, Victualling Yards, 
Medical Establishments, and Marine Divisions 
should, as a rule, be submitted for examination 
to my officers. In the same letter the Admiralty 
were informed that my Department was prepared 
at once to commence’ the examination of: the 
accounts for the quarter ending the 30th of June, 
1878, and an inquiry was made as to whether 
the accounts in question could at once be fur- 
nished. In‘a reply dated the 3rd of January, 
1879, it was stated—*That the final passing of 
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accounts being dependent on many unforeseen 
circumstances, it is hardly practicable to fix a 
date on which they can, as a rule, be ready, but 
that every effort will be made to have them com- 
pleted as soon as possible after the date of re- 
ceipt. As regards the accounts for Midsummer, 
I am to inform you that, owing to many changes 
which have lately taken place in the re-organiza- 
tion of the Accountant General's Department, 
these accounts are in arrear, but that they are 
now being proceeded with as rapidly as possible.’ 
Judging, however, from the fact that, at the 
commencement of the present year 1880, not a 
single account even for the first quarter of the 
year 1879-80 had been sent in for examination, 
and that only two ship accounts for the entire 
quarter and a few for broken periods had been 
received, the arrear in their delivery seems likely 
to continue. If this is the case, it will, I fear, 
be impossible for any of the accounts for the last 
quarter of the financial year 1879-80 to be sub- 
jected to anything like a complete detailed 
examination.” 

They had heard a good deal of the man- 
ner in which the War Office had resisted 
the demands of the Comptroller and 
Auditor General to investigate their ac- 
counts ; but he thought that much the 
same could be said of the Navy. He 
wished to point out that a detailed exa- 
mination of the Navy accounts by the 
Comptroller and Auditor General, which 
it was the intention of this House should 
be carried out, was practically rendered 
impossible by the delay of the Admiralty 
authorities, who had sought to shift the 
blame from themselves by alleging that 
it was due to the inevitable arrear aris- 
ing from the re-organizing of the De- 
partment. With regard to this Admiralty 
re-organization, he should like to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Admiralty some questions. He 
should like to know what the total ex- 
pense connected with the re-organization, 
not only in the shape of present pay, but 
also in the case of pensions and gra- 
tuities was, and what was the present and 
also the prospective saving of the country? 

Mr. FINIGAN said, that he felt very 
deeply interested in this matter. If he 
were in Order, he should like to ask upon 
what particular Vote the half-pay of 
Prince Leiningen was to be found ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, thatthe 
half-pay of Prince Leiningen would be 
found accounted for under Vote 14. 
With regard to the question of the hon. 
Member for Queen’s County as to the 
re-organization of the Admiralty, he 
might say that it was possible that, when 
the re-organization was proceeding, the 
Comptroller and Auditor General might 
have been kept some time waiting for 
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the accounts. He was, however, able to 
inform the House that the re-organiza- 
tion was complete, and was working ex- 
tremely well and smoothly, and that the 
accounts were furnished sooner now than 
formerly. A considerable reduction had 
been effected since last year in the cost of 
the Admiralty. The hon. Gentleman 
asked what was the actual financial re- 
sult of the change. He could inform 
him that the ultimate saving to the coun- 
try would be about £57,000 per annum, 
but at present there was a saving of 
some £15,000 a-year. About£13,000had 
been given in gratuities, and pensions 
had been awarded to the amount of 
about £42,000 per annum, on the expiry 
of which the greatest saving would 
accrue. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £145,709, to complete the sum 
for the Coast Guard Service and Royal 
Naval Reserves, &c. 


Resolutions to be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £84,831, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to pay the Expenses of the several 
Scientific Departments of the Navy, which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1881.” 


Mr. GORST said, that there were 
really certain important questions to dis- 
cuss upon this Vote, and he thought it 
would be much better if the discussion 
were postponed at that hour. If the 
discussion were to proceed, he wished 
to draw attention to the sum paid by the 
Admiralty to the Greenwich Hospital 
Fund for the use of Greenwich Hospital 
as a Naval Oollege. The buildings of 
Greenwich Hospital belonged to Green- 
wich Hospital Fund—a charitable fund, 
of which the Lords of the Admiralty 
were the trustees under the authority of 
an Act of Parliament. It was the duty 
of the Lords of the Admiralty, as such 
trustees, to administer the funds for the 
benefit of the persons entitled to them— 
namely, aged and disabled seamen and 
Marines. The buildings of Greenwich 
Hospital were, of course, of great value, 
and they were not now of the slightest 
use to the persons entitled to the funds. 
They were not now used by disabled 
seamen and Marines, and if the Hospital 
were sold, 'no doubt that it would fetch a 
very large sum, which would go a con- 
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siderable way to increasing either the 
pensions or the number of the recipients. 
Instead of that, the Admiralty, in their 
capacity of the Board of Admiralty, 
rented from the Admiralty, as trustees 
of the Greenwich Hospital Fund, these 
expensive buildings for the use of the 
Naval College at a most inadequate 
rent. Of course, if they paid a fair 
rent, there would be no objection, and 
it would be a very satisfactory arrange- 
ment. But, instead of paying for the 
buildings such a rent as any other per- 
sons would be obliged to pay, the whole 
amount which the Admiralty paid was 
£100 a-year. That was an injustice to 
the Greenwich Hospital Fund, against 
which he protested in the former Parlia- 
ment, and against which he still pro- 
tested. He held that the Lords of the 
Admiralty were bound to do the best 
they could to increase the Greenwich 
Hospital Fund. They were really com- 
mitting a breach of trust in permitting 
the building to be used for so inadequate 
arent as £100 a-year. It was not open 
to him to move to increase the rent, and 
he did not know in what way he could 
bring the case before the notice of the 
House except upon this Vote. It wasa 
subject which demanded the very serious 
attention of the House. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
they could not properly discuss this sub- 
ject on the Vote which was brought for- 
ward after 12 o’clock at night. He must 
most vigorously protest against the Lords 
of the Admiralty in their capacity as 
trustees of the Greenwich Hospital 
Fund for doing so great an injustice to- 
wards those for whom they held a fund 
as letting these buildings at the paltry 
rent of £100 a-year. He might inform 
the Committee that this was considered 
to be a great grievance upon the part of 
the seamen and Marines who were en- 
titled to. the benefit of Greenwich Hos- 
pital. It was perfectly absurd that such 
a rent as £100 a-year should be paid for 
such buildings. The least thing which 
the Government could do would be to 
have a fair valuation of the property 
made and to apportion a fair rent. He, 
for one, would be very sorry to see the 
property sold; but even that would be 
fairer to the persons entitled to the 
benefit of the Fund than the continuance 
of the present system of paying £100 
a-year for the rent of Greenwich Hos- 
pital buildings. He trusted that the 
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Government would take this matter into 
its consideration, and perform an act of 
justice towards those entitled to the 
Fund. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that, ashe was 
responsible for the Act under which 
Greenwich Hospital was now managed, 
perhaps he might say that the two hon. 
Gentlemen who had just spoken were 
quite mistaken in the views they took. 
In 1864 the first settlement of Green- 
wich Hospital took place, and in 1869a 
second settlement was made. In the 
second settlement there was a set-off on 
the one hand of the advantages derived 
by the State from Greenwich Hospital, 
against, on the other, the advantages 
which the Greenwich Hospital Fund de- 
rived from the State. One of the parts 
of that bargain was expressed in the 
7th clause of the Greewich Hospital Act 
of 1869, which was to the effect that the 
Admiralty was from time to time to per- 
mit Greenwich Hospital to be used for 
the purposes of the Naval Service or for 
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-any other part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 


ment, either without requiring a rent or 
upon such terms as to the Admiralty 
should see fit. Under this bargain, a 
portion of the Hospital was handed 
over for the use of the men of the Mer- 
cantile Marine requiring surgical or 
medical care who had formerly been 
accommodated upon the Dreadnought. A 
few years afterwards another large por- 
tion of the Hospital was given over for 
the purpose of a Naval College, and 
later, for some reason which he did not 
profess to understand, the Admiralty 
paid for this arent of £100 a-year. He 
thought that the hon. Gentlemen were 
mistaken in supposing that the Admi- 
ralty had got full power and authority 
under the Statute which he had men- 
tioned to act as they had done, and that 
is was really part of the bargain that 
they should have, if they required it, the 
use of the Greenwich Hospital buildings. 

Mr. GORST said, that he did not 
dispute that the Admiralty had power to 
make this arrangement; but the ques- 
tion was whether it was a proper exer- 
cise of the discretion given them as 
trustees? No doubt, they had power to 
grant a portion of the Hospital for the 
use of the service as a Naval College 
without requiring a rent, but it did 
not follow that it would be fair to the 
persons entitled to the trust. The Ad- 
miralty had granted a portion of the 
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Greenwich Hospital buildings to the 
Mercantile seamen in place of the Dread- 
nought Hospital; and no one would dis- 
pute that that was a good exercise of 
their discretion. But they had gone 
further, and in their capacity as trustees 
had granted for their own advantage, as 
representing the Naval Service of the 
country, a large portion of the buildings 
at a most inadequate rent. Those 
buildings were to 6 used for persons 
who had not the slightest interest in the 
Fund, for it could not be said that sea- 
men and Marines had any interest in the 
Naval College. Doubtless it was an 
advantage to the Naval Service of the 
country to have a Naval College, but the 
country ought to pay the seamen and 
the Marines for enjoying that advantage. 
Supposing that, instead of the Admiralty 
being the trustees of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, and having authority under the 
section of the Act of Parliament read by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War, the Charity Com- 
missioners were the trustees, was it 
likely that the Charity Commissioners 
would allow a portion of the Greenwich 
Hospital buildings to be used as a Naval 
College without demanding a fair rent? 
They would say—‘‘ It is true we have the 
power to let you the buildings without 
rent; but, in the interests we represent, 
we ask a fair rent, say, £1,500 a-year 
for the accommodation.” That would 
be an exercise of the power under the 
Act for the benefit of the persons en- 
titled to the Fund; and he thought that 
course ought to be pursued in the pre- 
sent case. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that the Act 
of 1869 contained a number of pro- 
visions, some advantageous, some dis- 
advantageous, to Greenwich Hospital. 
The State took over various burdens 
from the Greenwich Hospital Fund in 
the way of payment of pensions and 
other matters, and, among other conces- 
sions, in return the Greenwich Hospital 
buildings were given for the use of the 
State. The clause was drawn so as to 
enable the use of the buildings to be 
given to any Public Department with or 
without rent, and it was the intention 
that the Admiralty should be at liberty 
to use the building without rent. No 
doubt, the object of permitting the 
Admiralty to charge a rent was in 
the possible event of the buildings being 
used for the Military or Civil Services ; 
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but he could most distinctly state that 
there was no intention that the Naval 
Department should pay anything more 
than a nominal rent for the use of the 
building. The Act was a deliberate bar- 
gain made by the State with the Green- 
wich Hospital Fund. He thought it 
would be useless at that time going into 
the matter at greater length, and that it 
was only necessary to state that the in- 
tention of the Act was that concessions 
were made by the Hospital for distinct 
benefits conferred upon it. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that there could be no question that the 
rent of £100 a-year paid for these build- 
ings was most inadequate. This was a 
very important question, and it was 
deeply interesting to his constituents ; 
and he did not think it could be properly 
discussed at that hour, when their de- 
liberations could not be adequately re- 
ported. He had asked the Government 
to consent to a valuation of the property, 
in order that it might be found what it 
was worth and that a fair value might 
be paid for it. It seemed to him that 
the explanation given by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War was extremely unsatisfactory. As 
he considered that the discussion on this 
subject ought to take place when the 
country could appreciate the value of 
the arguments brought forward, he 
begged to move that the Chairman do 
report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(Siur Z. 
Drummond Wolff.) 


Capratn PRICE said, that they could 
hardly be expected to continue the dis- 
cussion on the Estimates at that hour. 
He would suggest that the Motion for 
reporting Progress should be withdrawn, 
and that they should argue the question 
upon the Greenwich Hospital Vote. He 
would further ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether he would report Progress after 
this Vote had been taken, and would 
postpone Votes 6 and 10? 

Mr. T. BRASSEY said, that it would 
be seen, from page 210 of the Esti- 
mates, that Greenwich Hospital Fund 
derived £3,400 a-year from the State. 

Mr. GORST said, that, from the ob- 
servations just made, it was clear that 
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the Committee was disinclined to discuss 
a Vote of this amount at the present 
time. There were questions arising 
upon it in connection with the Britannia 
and the training of Naval cadets, and 
upon this point the hon. Member the 
Seeretary to the Admiralty had in pre- 
vious Parliaments raised questions. He 
had. previously drawn attention to these 
matters, and he had lately intended to 
do so again; but it was absurd for him 
to attempt it at half-past 12 o’clock. 
He was sure that the Government would 
not wish to have a discussion on so im- 
portant a matter stifled. There was a 
great deal to be said on both sides, and 
he hoped that, in consideration of the 
desire of many hon. Members, the Go- 
vernment would consent to report Pro- 
ress. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that, during the 
late Parliament, unless there were some 
very great pressure, he invariably asked 
the Government to report Progress 
whenever an important discussion arose 
after half-past 12 o’clock. He was 
bound to say that he thought hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite were making no unrea- 
sonable appeal to the Government in 
this matter. The questions which they 
wished to raise were very important 
ones, and required considerable discus- 
sion, and it was clear that at the present 
hour it was impossible to do full justice 
to the latter. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, that he thought 
the Committee had some reason to com- 
plain of the hon. Members who had 
brought this subject forward. If they 
had taken the pains to inform them- 
selves of the facts of the matter from 
past debates in that House, they would 
have seen that the subject had been 
raised before, and that a perfectly satis- 
factory explanation had been given. It 
was then explained what the arrange- 
ment was, forming a complete answer 
to the observation that a fair rent was 
not paid for the buildings. He thought 
that hon. Members ought to inform 
themselves fully of the facts before 
raising questions in the manner they 
had done. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that he 
was perfectly willing to postpone Votes 
6 and 10, if the Committee would pro- 
ceed with the other Votes. There would 
be an opportunity for the hon. Member 
for Chatham to bring the question of 
Greenwich Hospital before the Com- 
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mittee in connection with the Greenwich 
Hospital Vote. With regard to the 
question about the Britannia, he thought 
it would be admitted that it was one 
upon which he had taken very great 
interest. It seemed to him a matter 
which could not be dealt with then, and 
could be very well deferred to another 
occasion. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
this was far too serious a matter to be 
treated in this way, although the hon. 
Member for Bedford was so anxious that 
they should trust to his memory for their 
Parliamentary conduct. His hon. Friend 
the Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. T. 
Brassey) had told them that the charge 
for ordinary repair and maintenance 


was £3,500. [An hon. Mezmszr: 
£45,000.}] He found the amount stated 
at £3,500. [An hon. Memser: £4,500. ] 


He was speaking in reference to the 
item of £3,500. [An hon. Memser : 
£4,500.] The hon. Member who so per- 
sistently corrected him had better read 
the Estimate. [Mr. T. Brasszy: The 
ordinary Vote is £4,500.] Then, he 
begged pardon for his mistake, but it 
was not so in his copy of the Estimates ; 
but if the amount was really £4,500, 
that merely had the effect of strengthen- 
ing his argument; for if these buildings 
cost £4,500 for repair, they were worth 
certainly more than £100 a-year for 
rent. He did hope that his hon. Friend 
the Secretary for the Admiralty would 
consent to report Progress. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 52; 
Noes 175: Majority 122. — (Div. List, 
No. 16.) 


Original Question again proposed. 
Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 


said, the Government must see that it 
was most unreasonable to expect the 
Committee, at that hour of the night, to 
go on with the discussion, involving 
matters of so much importance. He 
understood there was an important dis- 
cussion coming on with reference to the 
Britannia, and he observed: that the 
Auditor General had made some very 
strong remarks with regard to that par- 
ticular item. He hoped his right hon. 
Friend would not be so unreasonable as 
to ask to go on. He begged to move 
that the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair, 
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Motion made, and Question put, 
‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.”’—(Lord Randolph Churchill.) 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 438; 
Noes 173: Majority 130.—(Div. List, 
No. 17.) 

Original Question again proposed. 


CotoneEL MAKINS said, that he 
thought that his hon. Friend who had 
moved “That the Chairman do now 
leave the Chair,’’ had done so with very 
good reason, for these were very im- 
portant questions, and ones upon which 
they ought to have a fair debate. He 
had pointed out, also, that it was now 
neatly 1 o’clock, and that it was not 
reasonable on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government to ask them to go into these 
important matters at so late an hour. 
He did not think that it wasa fact that 
they would have another opportunity of 
raising this question of the Britannia 
upon Report. He should, therefore, 
move “ That the Chairman do now re- 
port Progress, and ask leave tositagain.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Chairman do now report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Colonel Makins.) 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that he wished to support the Motion 
for reporting Progress on no factious 
grounds. He felt very strongly that 
this was a question upon which, without 
any desire to obstruct the Business of 
the House, but simply to get a fair dis- 
cussion, they ought to adjourn the de- 
bate. He did not think it would pre- 
vent their making progress with the 
Votes if this particular one was post- 
poned. He should be very happy to 
remainto discuss the other Votes, if that 
one were postponed. He wished that a 
fair discussion of this matter should take 
place, and that at an hour when their 
debates might be reported. He asked 
this in the interests of the seamen and 
Marines, who had the strongest possible 
feeling on the subject. 

Mrz. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
if the House would agree to this one 
Vote, he should not object to reporting 
Progress. The hon, Member would have 
further opportunities of raising the 
question of the Greenwich Hospital 
Vote. With reference to the Britannia, 
that question could be raised on Report. 
As the hon. Member was aware, he en- 
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tirely agreed with him upon that subject, 
and it must be admitted that it was a 
very large subject. He trusted that there 
would be no objection to his proposal. 
Mr. GORST said, he thought that 
they ought not to be put in the posi- 
tion of fighting in this way for an 
opportunity of discussing a most im- 
portant matter which. affected the in- 
terests of their constituents in so very 
large a degree, at the price of being 
taunted with factious opposition. They 
simply wished to do their best for their 
constituents in this matter, and, in doing 
so, they had received very little assistance 
from the natural Leaders of their Party. 
When this Vote was first proposed, he 
stated that there were two important 
questions raised upon it, one relating to 
the poor, and the other to the rich. The 
first was the question of the payment 
made for the Greenwich Hospital build- 
ings, a question which was of the greatest 
interest to the persons he represented, 
and also to the constituents of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Portsmouth. 
They might be right, or they might be 
wrong, and their constituents might be 
wrong in their opinion; but it was an 
important question, and it ought to be 
discussed in that House at a time when 
the proceedings of the House could be 
reported. If they were wrong, that 
ought to be proved and their error 
pointed out. The hon. Member for Bed- 
ford lectured them just now for being 
factious in what they were doing. He 
was good enough to say that they had 
no right to discuss this question because, 
two Parliaments ago, someone or other 
had raised the question and had proved 
to be in the wrong. They really could 
not consent, in doing their duty to their 
constituents, to be put down, because the 
hon. Member for Bedford said that they 
were wrong. They had a right to have 
the question discussed in the present 
House, and it they were wrong it ought 
to be proved here, The other question 
to which he wished to refer was one in 
which the right hon. Gentleman: the 
Leader of the House must sympathize 
with them. The hon. Member for 
Burnley had frequently spoken on the 
extravagance of the Naval Estimates. 
About £40,000 in these Estimates was 
voted on account of the training of naval 
cadets. He wished to take the opinion of 
the Committee as to whether it was 


necessary that the country should spend 
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£40,000 a-year in educating cadets for 
the Navy. They did not spend anything 
in educating cadets for the Military or 
for the Civil Services. In those cases 
immense numbers came forward to com- 
pete at the examinations, and they could 
readily supply their Navy with officers in 
the same manner. Ifthe Admiralty would 
publish the qualifications they required 
for the naval cadets, 20 times as many as 
they required would come forward to 
compete, animated with the desire of 
serving their country. Was it justifiable 
for them to spend £40,000 a-year in 
doing what they could get done for 
nothing. That was one of the questions 
that he did not feel could be properly 
discussed at 1 o’clock in the morning. 
It was a perfectly fair question, and one 
which ought to be discussed by the Com- 
mittee. So far as he was concerned, he 
should do his duty to his constituents by 
endeavouring to obtain a fair discussion 
of the matter. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
no one could for one moment suspect the 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham of 
what he disclaimed—namely, a desire to 
obstruct the Business of the Committee. 
Anyone who remembered the Session 
before last, would never suspect any hon. 
Member upon the opposite side of the 
House of doing anything that could bear 
the complexion of preventing the Busi- 
ness of the country being carried on in 
the quickest possible manner. But he 
would, nevertheless, venture to tell the 
hon. Member a little story which a very 
wise old friend of his told him. His friend 
said—‘‘ There are a great many solemn 
facts, but the most solemn fact of all is 
that the life of man is three score years 
and ten.”” The most solemn fact before 
them now was that the life of this Parlia- 
ment had now scarcely two months to 
run, and he did not see how, consist- 
ently with this fact, they could discuss all 
those questions which the hon. Member 
now desired to raise, but which he might 
have discussed with advantage during 
the last Parliament. The Session had 
been so curtailed by what had occurred, 
and by the necessary incidents which it 
appeared had changed the minds as well 
as the seats of some hon. Gentlemen that, 
for his part, he should always to the end 
of this Session, give his Vote in favour of 
limiting discussions upon these ques- 
tions, based upon the consideration that 
if they were to do the Business of the 
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country at all, they must, during the 
next two months, not allow Business to 
be delayed even by considerations of 
£40,000, which seemed now to weigh so 
much upon theconscience of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Chatham, but which had weighed 
solittle upon # during the previous Ses- 
sion. nder these circumstances, he 
should vote against the Motion for 
reporting Progress, even when made by 
an hon. Gentleman who was a Member 
of the Conservative Party—a Party with 
which some of his Irish Friends seemed 
to have such sympathy. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that he 
thought that the question which the 
hon. Member for Chatham wished to 
raise was that with regard to the cadets 
of the Britannia. He had already told 
them that he was not prepared to discuss 
the matter at that time, but that he 
would give it his best consideration at 
another. The hon. Member had not 
said that he wished to raise the whole 
question of the expense of training naval 
cadets, which he said amounted to 
about £40,000. The hon. Member was, 
however, mistaken in that, for it was 
only £27,000. Nevertheless, the ques- 
tion which the hon. Member wished to 
raise was a serious one, and he was, 
therefore, willing to accede to the Motion 
that Progress should be reported. 


Motion agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 


Committee also report Progress ; to sit 
again upon Wednesday. 


MOTIONS. 


—ornnean — 


LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that he begged to move the Resolution 
which stood in his name. He might 
state that, in place of Sir John Mowbray, 
he intended to move that the name of 
one of the hon. Members for the City of 
London should be added to the Com- 
mittee. Some desire had been expressed 
that power should be given to the parties 
interested to appear beforethe Committee 
by counsel; and, therefore, he should 
give Notice that it should be added to 
the Instructions of the Committee that 
the Corporation of the City of London, 
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the Metropolitan Board of Works; and 
the Water Companies should be allowed, 
if they thought fit, to appear by counsel. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Select Committee on London 
Water Supply doconsist of 17 Members.” 
—(Secretary Sir William Harcourt.) 


Str EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
that he had given Notice of a Motion 
similar to that which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary stated he 
intended to propose. He thought it only 
right that the Water Companies should 
be allowed to state their case before the 
Committee in the manner that they 
thought best. He could assure the 
House that their desire was to state 
their case in the fairest possible way. 

Sr HARCOURT JOHNSTONE said, 
that he thought it his duty to draw at- 
tention to the fact that the name of the 
hon. and gallant Baronet the Member 
for Truro, who had taken a very active 
part in promoting rival Water Com- 
panies, had been placed upon this Com- 
mittee. He should like to ask whether 
it was usual, in a case of this sort, for 
the hon. and gallant Member for Truro, 
in his capacity as Chairman of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, who had pro- 
moted a rival scheme a few years ago, 
should be added to the Committee. He 
thought it would be far better that inde- 
pendent Members with impartial views, 
and unprejudiced as to the question 
which would come before them, and un- 
connected with the Water Companies, 
should be placed on the Committee. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that he must 
point out to the hon. Baronetthe Member 
for Scarborough that the Question now 
before the House was whether the Select. 
Committee on the London Water Supply 
should consist of 17 Members. The ob- 
servations of the hon. Baronet would be 
in order upon the Motion to nominate 
the Committee. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
he was extremely glad to hear the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
state his intention to allow the parties 
interested to appeal by counsel if they 
desired it. He wished to state that the 


great object the late Government had in 
view was, if possible, to get all the 
Water Companies and the rateyayers— 
the water consumers—together at the 
same table, in order that matters might 
be talked over. The great object and 
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principle of the Bill presented in the 
last Session was to bring the Water 
Companies and the water consumers 
together, and submit their case to the 
judgment of the Committee. It had 
been stated throughout the country that 
the object of the Government was directly 
contrary to that; and: the late Govern- 
ment was charged with wishing to force 
the undertakings of the Water Com- 
panies upon the ratepayers of London at 
a very high price; but all they wanted 
to do was to secure the water consumers 
such terms with the Water Companies 
as were fair. It was desired by him 
that the matter should be discussed in 
all its various bearings, and he had no 
desire whatever to force the direction of 
the Water Companies upon the Metro- 
polis. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that whether they got the water 
supply of London from the present 
Water Companies, or from some other 
source, the whole of London was now 
intersected with pipes; and it would be 
a very serious question to break up 
those pipes. The object which they had 
in view had been misrepresented, so as 
to make it appear that they were trying 
to force on the consumers of the Metro- 
polis a burden for which they were not 
willing to pay. He therefore wished to 
say, in the plainest terms, that the 
simple object of the Government was to 
get the lowest terms which the Water 
Companies were willing to sell at, and 
to submit those terms to the ratepayers 
and consumers, and see whether they 
would have them or not. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg be one 
other Member of the said Committee.” 
—(Seoretary Sir William Harcourt.) 


Sm HARCOURT JOHNSTONE 
said, after the intimation of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
that the Companies would have power 
of appearing by counsel and tendering 
evidence on this question, he thought 
the objection he had made to the name 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Truro 
came with even greater force, because it 
would now be in the power of the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works to employ 
counsel. It was surely in the interests 
of the public, and in the interests of the 
Companies, that this tribunal should be 
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constituted with every regard. to impar- 
tiality; and it could scarcely be said 
that a Gentleman who had promoted a 
rival Bill to take away the rights of the 
Water Companies, and to seek fresh 
sources of supply, and who had actually 
appeared in Ponipsnent as a direct op- 
pons of the Water Companies, could 
e considered a strictly impartial person 
on this question. So late even as last 
Saturday he had appeared as the sup- 
porter of the rival scheme to supply 
London with water; and, therefore, of 
all men in the House, he surely was the 
one who ought not to be put on a Com- 
mittee of this kind. He was not autho- 
rized at all to speak on behalf of the 
Water Companies, for he had raised 
this question entirely on his own Mo- 
tion ; but he knew that no single Mem- 
ber interested in Water Companies had 
beenasked tositupon this inquiry in order 
that it might be a fair and impartial 
one. He had no doubt his hon. and 
gallant Friend was of a judicial mind, 
and would do his best to be fair; but it 
was not possible for him to come to this 
subject with completeimpartiality. There- 
fore, he trusted that his hon. and gallant 
Friend would relieve him from the neces- 
sity of opposing hisname. His hon. and 
gallant Friend must remember that he 
had expressed very strong views, even in 
that House, with regard to Water Com- 
panies, and that only two years since he 
had actually to go to the House to ask it to 
pee an Actof Parliament to indemnify 
im for what he had spent in opposing 
certain schemes of the Water Companies 
on his own Motion. He believed all 
Constitutional precedents were against 
such appointments, and that his hon. and 
gallant Friend, of all men, should not be 
nominated on the Committee. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT hoped 
the objection to this name would not be 
persisted in, for the principle just laid 
down by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Scarborough would make appoint- 
ments on Committees of that House al- 
most impossible. If it was to be a rule 
that no man was to be appointed on a 
Committee who had never expressed an 
opinion on the particular question with 
which the Committee was to deal, they 
would have very few Committees in that 
House. He thought, on the contrary, 
the better way was to get on the Com- 
mittee persons who had expressed strong 
views on the subject, taking care, as far 
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as possible, that.one, particular view 
should mot. be, allowed to predominate. 
It surely could not be said that out of 17 
Members of the Committee, his hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Truro 
would have a predominating voice. It 
was said that his hon. and gallant Friend 
had opposed the Water Companies; but 
that had not been. done in his private 
capacity, but in his public position as 
Chairman, of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. He was not interested in Water 
Companies as holding shares, but merely 
as the representative of the ratepayers. 
The Corporation of London was repre- 
sented on the Committee by two of its 
most distinguished Members, and_ it 
seemed to him that it was only fair that 
the Metropolitan Board of Works should 
be represented in a similar manner, 

Sir. R. ASSHETON CROSS entirely 
agreed with the observations of the 
Home Secretary, and said when he was 
consulted on the matter one of the first 
names he suggested was this one. The 
distinction between private interests and 
public duty was a very clear one, and he 
took it as a result of that distinction that 
thehon, and gallant Gentleman was pecu- 
liarly fitted to serve on this Committee. 

CotoneL MAKINS thought it would 
be in the interests of the hon, and 
gallant Gentleman himself, in spite. of 
what, had been said, that he should not 
act on this Committee. He knew that 
it caused considerable surprise and was 
not calculated to give contidence in Par- 
liamentary Committees, when the hon. 
and gallant Member was acting on aCom- 
mittee recently with reference to a Gas 
Bill inthe same way, in his official capa- 
city? Itwas noticed that he left his seat 
behind the Table and instructed his coun- 
sel,on the other side of the room, It was 
remarked that this practice was not calcu- 
lated to increase confidence in the im- 
partiality of Parliamentary Committees. 
He was quite sure that there must be 
Members who would. be quite as well 
capable of protecting public rights as 
the hon, and gallant Gentleman himself, 
apd he must think that it did not seem 
a correct position for his hon. und gal- 
lant Friend to hold. 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
he should leave himself entirely in the 
hands of the House in regard to this mat- 
ter, and he should not have risen had it 
not been for the observation just made, 
The hon. and gallant Member for South 
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Essex (Colonel Makins) had ventured to 
tell him that he had acted as a Member 
of a Committee in an improper way. 

Coronet MAKINS: If I expressed 
anything of that kind I at once and un- 
reservedly withdraw it. I merely said 
that the conduct of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman might give that appearance 
to the public, and that was all that I 
intended to say or convey. 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG was 
very much obliged for the correction, and 
he begged leave to recommend the hon. 
and gallant Member in the future not to 
suggest inferences of that kind. When 
he sat upon the Committee he did so by 
the appointment of the House. He never 
sought the appointment at the hands of 
the House, and if the House wished to 
put him upon such Committee he should 
always do his duty. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Scarborough had talked 
about his interest in this matter. How 
could he possibly have any personal 
interest in it? He had never had a 
gas or a water share in his life. What 
he looked to was the public interest ; and 
as long as he occupied the position 
which during 10 years he had the 
honour of holding, he should always en- 
deavour in that House and out of it to 
protect the interests of the public and the 
ratepayers. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE ob- 
served, thatthe real point atissue wasthat 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman had com- 
mitted himself to certain views which the 
Water Companies, at any rate, would not 
think were to their advantage. The Com- 
mittee had a right to ask, in his opinion, 
that when hon. Gentlemen met to dis- 
cuss a question of this kind they should 
meet and discuss it on terms of equality. 
Now, as at present arranged, the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works would not 
be merely represented by their counsel 
and their agent before the Committee ; 
but they would be represented on the 
Committee personally by their Chair- 
man. He did not think that was quite 
fair. He quite admitted the difficulty 
of forming a Committee in which every 
personal feeling should be got rid of; 
but as a great effort had been made that 
the Water Companies should not be re- 
presented on this Committee, and an 
hon. Member had gone so far as to ask 
whether every hon. Member who held 
water shares ought not, by the Rules of 
the Huuse, to be precluded from serving, 
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as was, of course, the case in all Private 
Bills, that surely ought to be followed out 
in regard to his hon. and gallant Friend. 
When they heard wild schemes talked 
about of bringing water by aqueduct from 
the Westof England, it washigh time that 
the ratepayers should look sharply into 
their position. He knew that there was 
no desire on the part of the Water Com- 
panies to put themselves forward, but 
that they were quite satisfied that they 
were allowed to state their case in a fair 
way, and he thought the Board of Works 
might be satisfied by the same conces- 
sions. If, however, the House should 
decide that the hon. and gallant Member 
should serve on the Committee, his vote, 
of course, would only go for what it was 
worth. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER thought the 
Committee would be very incomplete if 
so distinguished a Member of the House 
as his hon. and gallant Friend was not 
on it, especially as he was perfectly ac- 
quainted with all Metropolitan questions. 
He certainly felt that it was very desirable 
that the Metropolitan Board of Works 
should be properly represented on this 
Committee. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That Baron Henry de Worms be one 
other Member of the said Committee.’ 
—(Seeretary Sir William Harcourt.) 


CotonEL MAKINS pointed out that 
the hon. Gentleman was also proposed 
as a Member of another Committee 
which would be sitting at the same time, 
and he would therefore suggest that 
some other name should be substi- 
tuted. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER replied that that 
Committee was not to be proposed that 
night, and the question had far better 
be raised when the hon, Gentleman’s 
name was proposed on the second Com- 
mittee. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Remaining names agreed to. 


Ordered, That the Select Committee on Lon- 
don Water Supply do consist of Seventeen 
Members :—Secretary Sir Witt1am Haxrcovrer, 
Sir James M‘Garet-Hoce, Mr. CHamBer.atn, 
Sir Ricuarp Cross, Mr. ALpERMAN LAWRENCE, 
Mr. Branp, Mr. Pemperton, Mr. Carve, Baron 
Henry De Worms, Mr. Fintu, Sir Gaprizn 
Gotpney, Lord Grorce Hamitton, Mr. THo- 
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notp Rogers, Mr. Scirater-Bootn, Mr. Joun 
Houms, and Mr. Parnett :—Power to send for 
persons, papers, and records; Five to be the 
quorum. 


And, on June 8, Mr. Hunparn added, 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION ACT AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Dituwyn, Bill to amend 

the Laws relating to the protection of Wild 

Birds, ordered to be broughtin by Mr. Dittwyn, 


Sir Joun Lusprocx, and Mr. James Howarp. 
Billpresented, andread the first time. [ Bill211.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o’clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 8th June, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Bris—First Reading— 
Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Or- 
ders (Dublin, &c.) * (80). 

Committee—Report—Public Works Loans (74); 
Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Or- 
ders (Ballinasloe, &c.) * (70). 

Third Reading — Local Courts of Bankruptcy 
(Ireland) * (76), and passed. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS BILL—(No. 74.) 
(The Earl of Morley.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill.” —( Zhe Earl of Morley.) 


Lorp WAVENEY alluded to facilities 
given by the Public Works Loans Com- 
missioners for the granting of loans in 
Ireland, and urged the Government to 
press upon the Commissioners the desir- 
ability of putting a liberal construction 
on. their rules. 


Motion agreed to: House in Committee 
accordingly. 


Bill reported without Amendment; 
Amendments made; and Bill to be read 
3* on Thursday next, 


{LORDS} 
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CYPRUS—THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp LILFORD asked the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs for informa- 
tion as to the reported outbreak of cattle 
plague in the Island of Oyprus, and as 
to the measures taken in consequence 
thereof? He regarded the question as 
one of importance, mainly because of the 
great increase in the importation of cattle 
into the Island for the use of the Euro- 
pean population. In 1878 there was 
scarcely any importation of that kind; 
but in 1879 a very large number of cattle 
were imported. The Cypriotes them- 
selves had an objection to cow’s milk; 
but the cattle imported were frequently 
used for draught purposes. Conse- 
quently, if diseased cattle were imported, 
the disease would speedily spread 
throughout the Island. He had no 
doubt that the subject had attracted the 
attention of the local Executive, which, 
he agreed with the noble Earl who spoke 
on Cyprus the previous night (the Earl 
of Camperdown), had most ably admi- 
nistered the affairs of the Island. 

Eart GRANVILLE, in reply, said, 
that towards the close of last year an 
outbreak of cattle plague or rinderpest 
in the Island was reported by the Go- 
vernment, and orders were given by the 
Privy Council to the Government of 
Cyprus to take all necessary measures to 
prevent the spread of the infection. 
Those orders were carried cut in Febru- 
ary. Subsequently the Government dis- 
covered that the cattle plague existed on 
the shores of Syria, and they immediately 
took measures to prevent the importation 
of cattle thence to Cyprus. He was glad 
to hear that a Report had since been re- 
ceived in which it was stated that there 
had been no extension of the disease. 


ARMY — PROPOSED VOLUNTEER RE. 
VIEW.—QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS, 


Viscount BURY, in asking the Under 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
has been decided to hold a Volunteer 
Review in Hyde Park; and, if so, what 
day has been appointed for it ? said, he 
understood that since he had given 
Notice of his Question a similar one put 
in the House of Commons had received 
an answer to the effect that the Govern- 
ment had come to the conclusion that a 
Review could not be held in Hyde Park, 
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but that no obstacle would be thrown in 
the way of one taking place elsewhere. 
Of course, not knowing the reasons 
which had influenced the decision of the 
Government he could not enter into 
them; but he was bound to say that 
great disappointment would be felt by 
the Volunteers and the general public if 
the Review were not held. He hoped 
that even yet it was not too late for the 
War Department to re-consider the deci- 
sion at which it was said to have arrived 
on the subject, and, as it would be im- 
possible to discuss the matter until they 
had all the information before them, he 
suggested that the Papers relating to it 
should be laid upon the Table. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, he was 
very sorry that the answer given by the 
Government on this subject in ‘‘ another 
place ” did not appear to the noble Lord 
to be satisfactory. Sometime ago a pro- 
posal was made that a Volunteer Review 
should be held in Hyde Park. That 
proposal was submitted to the Secretary 
of State for War, and his right hon. 
Friend was very anxious to meet the 
wishes of those who formed the Volun- 
teer Corps of the Metropolis. Both the 
Secretary of State for War and His 
Royal Highness the Field Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief recognized the 
great efficiency and increasing import- 
ance of the Volunteer Force in this coun- 
try, and they were anxious to do every- 
thing they could to encourage the spirit 
of patriotism to which it owed its exist- 
ence 21 years ago, and which maintained 
it ever since. The question which they 
had had to decide was, not whether there 
should be a Volunteer Review, but where 
that Review should be held? Froma 
purely military point of view there was 
no objection to the Review being held in 
Hyde Park; but other Departments be- 
sides the War Office had to be consulted 
in the matter. A Report from the Home 
Office and the Office of Works, which 
had the management of the Park, was 
submitted some time ago to the Commit- 
tee of Colonels of Metropolitan Volun- 
teer Corps, and the objections urged by 
those Departments against holding the 
Review in Hyde Park appeared to Her 
Majesty’s Government to be of so grave 
and serious a character, that they felt 
compelled to come to the decision that 
Hyde Park was an unsuitable place in 
which to hold the Review. He did not 
propose now to enter into any detail as 
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to the objections stated in those Reports 
to holding the Review in Hyde Park; 
but he should at once lay on the Table 
the Correspondence which had taken 
place upon the subject, and which would 
show the reasons that had influenced the 
Government in coming to the conclusion 
they had felt compelled to arrive at. 
The Secretary of State for Warhad that 
day addressed a letter to the Committee 
of Colonels of Metropolitan Volunteer 
Corps, informing them of that decision, 
and, at the same time, requesting them 
to consider, as indicated in their original 
proposal for holding a Review, whether 
they could not suggest some other suit- 
able locality, and if such a locality could 
be suggested by the Committee they 
would have every encouragement and 
assistance in the matter from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, though, for the rea- 
sons stated in the Reports referred to, 
they had been reluctantly compelled to 
withhold their assent from the holding 
of the Review in Hyde Park. 

Viscount HARDINGE said, that no 
one admired more than he did what was 
done by the Office of Works for beauti- 
fying the public Parks; but when that 
Department made an objection to the 
holding of the Volunteer Review in 
Hyde Park on the plea that damage 
would be done to the trees and flowers, 
one could not help remembering that 
nothing was said of the damage when 
roughs held their large meetings there. 
He admitted the difficulty of preventing 
the roughs who flocked to such gather- 
ings doing damage ; but surely this diffi- 
culty was not insurmountable if they 
had a strong force of police on the spot. 
He thought it unfortunate that when a 
great national demonstration was pro- 
posed to be held, the Boards of Works 
Office should come forward and throw 
impediments in the way. He sincerely 
trusted that the Office of Works might 
endeavour to make some arrangements 
to allow of the proposed Review. There 
was much disappointment, and he hoped 
the Government would re-consider their 
determination, and that the march past 
would be held. 

Eart DUCIE remembered that on the 
occasion of the last Review the trees in 
Hyde Park were seriously injured by 
personsclimbing them. The next morn- 
ing the trees were in a lamentable con- 
dition, their branches broken and muti- 
lated. They did not recover from the 
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damages inflicted for five or six years. 
The trees were far too numerous to be 
guarded by the police. He hoped for 
the sake of the Park that the Review 
might be held elsewhere. 


EDUCATION—THE NEW CODE, 
QUESTION. 

Lorp NORTON asked the Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council, How soon the new 
draft Code of Regulations of the Educa- 
tion Committee, presented last Friday, 
may be expected to be circulated ? 

Eart SPENCER replied, that he had 
been making inquiry of the printers, 
and hoped that it would be delivered on 
Friday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDERS (DUBLIN, &0.) BILL [H.L. ] 

A Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
of the Local Government Board for Ireland 
relating to a new street in Dublin, and to water- 
works in the town of Fermoy—Was presented 
by The Lorp Presipent ; read 1° ; to be printed ; 
and referred to the Examiners. (No. 80.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past Five 
o'clock, to Thursday next, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 8th June, 1880. 


MINUTES.] — Serecr Commrrrez — London 
Water Supply, Mr. Hubbard added ; Fishing 
Vessels (Regulations as to Lights), Mr. 
Ernest Noel and Lord Rendlesham added. 

First Report—Commons [No. 214]. 

Surrty — considered in Committee — Resolutions 
[June 7] reported. 

Private Biri — Select Committee — Liverpool 
Corporation Water, Sir Gabriel Goldney dis- 
charged, Mr, Ewart added. 

Pusric Brrts—Second Reading—Artizans’ and 
Labourers’ Dwellings (Scotland) Provisional 
Order (Leith) * [200] ; Drainage and Improve- 
ment of Lands (Ireland) Provisional Order 
(No. 2)* [187]; Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders (Fleetwood, &c.)* [199]; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor 
Law) * {121}. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Bankruptcy [206]. 

Earl Ducie 
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QUESTIONS. 


—70-o— 


SIR BARTLE FRERE—THE 
DESPATCHES. 


Mr. W. HOLMS asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If he will lay 
upon the Table of the House a Oopy of 
the instructions sent to Sir Bartle Frere 
by Her Majesty’s Government ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In answer tothe 
Question of my hon. Friend, I have to 
state that all the despatches which have 
been addressed to Sir Bartle Frere have 
been already laid on the Table of the 
House. I believe they are not in the 
hands of Members; but they have 
passed from the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and I trust they will very shortly 
be in the possession of Members, 


ARMY—PROMOTION OF NON-COM- 
MISSIONED OFFICERS. 


Mason NOLAN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, What number of 
Lieutenants’ and Sub-Lieutenants’ Com- 
missions (excluding Quartermasters and 
Riding-masters) have been granted to 
Non-commissioned Officers, between the 
lst January 1875 and the 31st Decem- 
ber 1879? 

Mr. CHILDERS, in reply, said, that 
excluding quartermasters and riding 
masters, the total number of lieutenants’ 
commissions granted between January 1, 
1875, and December 31, 1879, to non- 
commissioned officers was 17, and the 
number of sub-lieutenants’ commissions 
so granted 32. 


THE MAGISTRACY (I[RELAND)—PETTY 
SESSIONS. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, If he is aware 
that the people of Limerick County, and 
other parts of Ireland, suffer serious in- 
convenience on account of the non- 
attendance of magistrates at Petty Ses- 
sions Courts in Ireland ; and, if it is a 
fact that cases which require two magis- 
trates have been adjourned on more 
than one occasion for want of a second 
magistrate; if so, whether he will take 
steps to induce those magistrates who 
can attend to discharge the duties they 
have undertaken, or call on them to 
resign their position ? 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I understand 
that it is the fact that considerable in- 
convenience has arisen from the non- 
attendance of magistrates at. Petty Ses- 
sions Courts in Ireland, and that in the 
County of Limerick on more than one 
oceasion cases which require the attend- 
ance of two magistrates have had to be 
adjourned for want of a second magis- 
trate. I find that the attention of the 
Irish Executive was directed to this 
matter during the year 1879, upon peru- 
sal of the Statistics of 1878, and that 
Circulars were then issued to the Lieu- 
tenants of counties in Ireland and also 
to the resident magistrates, with a view 
to securing the more frequent attend- 
ance of magistrates and insuring the 
more regular hoiding of Petty Sessions. 
Iam informed that these Circulars have 
been so far successful that the Returns 
for the year 1879 will show a better 
attendance. I have not yet received 
these Returns, but I hope soon to do so; 
and if I find occasion I will again call 
upon the Lieutenants to use their best 
efforts to remedy, as far as possible, the 
inconvenience complained of. 


THE FRENCH TARIFF—DUTY.ON 
FISHING NETS. 

Mr. WARTON asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether he is 
aware of the intention of the French 
Government to impose a Duty of 70 
francs per 100 kilogrammes on fishing 
nets; and, if so, what course, if any, he 
purposes taking ? 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
French Chamber of Deputies has voted 
a duty of 70 francs per 100 kilogrammes 
on cotton fishing nets in the proposed 
new general tariff now before the Cham- 
bers; but it is to be remembered that 
the general tariff is distinct from the 
Treaty tariff to which English goods are 
subject on importation into France. 
This item of tbe tariff shall, however, 
receive attention in the course of any 
commercial negotiation with France. 


SOUTH AFRICA—CETYWAYO. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, see- 
ing that there is nowno war between 
England and the Zulus, and no Act had 
been passed authorizing his detention, 
By what legal authority Cetewayo is 
still detained a prisoner in Cape Town? 
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Mr, GRANT DUFF: Since the. con- 
clusion of the war with the Zulus, Cety- 
wayo has been detained by the military 
authorities under the orders of the Home 
Government, his detention being a ne- 
cessary part of the arrangement made 
for the settlement of Zululand. 

Mr. WHALLEY : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
if that is a legal authority ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Yes, certainly 
it is a legal authority ; but it will require 
to be legalized, and that act of State will 
be legalized in the usual way by a clause 
of indemnity in the Bill before the Co- 
lonial Parliament. 


TURKEY—MR. MICHELL, H.M. CONSUL 
AT PHILIPPOPOLIS. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Mr. Michell, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Consul at Philippopolis, applied 
for leave to come home at this time; 
whether, considering his intimate ac- 
quaintance with Eastern Roumelia, and 
that he has been mainly instrumental in 
making known the oppression of the 
Mahometan population, Her Majesty’s 
Government has considered the best 
means to pursue the proposed Inquiry 
in Mr. Michell’s absence; and, whether 
they will add to their Commission of In- 
quiry a European to be nominated by 
Sir A. H. Layard ? 

Mr. H. NORTHCOTE also had a 
Question on the Paper asking the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
For how long a period leave of absenee 
has been granted to Mr. Michell, Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Philippopolis; if he 
will state the name of the gentleman 
who is discharging the duties of that 
consulate; and, if it is the present in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government 
that Mr. Michell shall resume his con- 
sular duties at Philippopolis on the ex- 
piration of his current term of leave? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I fear I 
cannot add much to what I stated to the 
House last night. Mr. Michell was him- 
self anxious to come away from Philip- 
popolis, and as, in the opinion both of 
himself and Her Majesty’s Government, 
his presence there at the moment was 
not required, leave was given him to 
come home; but no definite period was 
fixed for its duration, nor can I say at 
present whether he will return to his 
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post or not.. During. his absence his 
place will be supplied by Mr. Stephen, 
one of the Secretaries in Her Majesty’s 
Embassy .at. Constantinople, who has 
been appointed on the recommendation 
both of Sir Henry Layard and Mr. 
Goschen, and who is acquainted with the 
Bulgarian language. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
the hon. Baronet had not answered the 
second and third parts of his Questions. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE replied, 
that he thought he had sufficiently an- 
swered those parts when he had stated 
that Mr. Stephen had been selected as a 
person competent to conduct the inquiry, 
and that on the recommendation of Sir 
Henry Layard. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Do I 
understand that the Commission of In- 
quiry consists only of Mr. Stephen ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I am 
not aware that there is any question of 
a Commission of Inquiry in the case. 
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CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, CLASS IL, 
VOTE 33—MEDICAL RELIEF (SCOT- 
LAND). 

Dr. CAMERON asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If with a view of saving 
time in the discussion of the Vote in aid 
of Medical Relief in Scotland, he would 
state whether the Government contem- 
plate a speedy alteration of the system 
on which these Grants in Aid are allo- 
cated ; and, if so, whether he can assure 
the House that in whatever arrange- 
ment may be determined on, Scotland 
will be dealt with on an equally favour- 
able footing with the other portions of 
the United Kingdom ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Her Majesty’s 
Government are considering the subject 
of grants in aid at large, with the view 
of devising, if possible, some better 
method of regulating the appropriation 
of public money for local purposes. The 
subject is one of very great extent and 
importance, and connects itself with the 
general question of local government in 
a considerable degree. Her Majesty’s 
Government are very anxious to approach 
the subject as soon as they may be able ; 
and I have no difficulty whatever in 
giving my hon. Friend the assurance 
which he asks for in his Question—that 
is to say, that in whatever arrangement 
that may be contemplated by the Go- 
vernment, Scotland will be dealt with 
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on an equally favourable footing with 
the other portions of the United King- 
dom, and I may add with England in 
particular. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) ACT, 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Ohief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether the pro- 
visions of the Relief of Distress (Ireland) 
Act are intended to extend the powers 
of the Commissioners of Public Works 
in Ireland to grant loans to the trustees 
of legally constituted drainage districts 
in the same manner and upon the same 
terms, as loans are now granted to 
boards of guardians, grand juries of 
counties, and other local authorities; 
and, if it is not so intended in the Bill, 
as now printed, whether he will intro- 
duce a provision giving such powers when 
the House is in Committee on the Bill. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The Relief 
Bill contains no provisions with regard 
to loans to the trustees of drainage 
districts. I cannot now anticipate the 
discussion on the Bill; but at present I 
have no intention of proposing any pro- 
visions with regard to drainage districts. 

Mr. PARNELL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether, 
before the Relief of Distress (Ireland) 
Act Amendment Bill reaches the Com- 
mittee stage, he can lay upon the Table 
of the House a Statement showing the 
Railway Companies which it is intended 
to make loans to under the provisions of 
the Bill; also the mileage proposed to be 
constructed by each of such Companies, 
and the amount of the proposed loan to 
each Company. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: There is a 
clause in the Relief Bill enabling the 
baronies through which a railway passes 
—that is, the persons locally interested 
—to give collateral security to rail- 
ways having borrowing powers and 
wishing to borrow. No baronial pre- 
sentment sessions for the purpose of 
guarantee can be held till the Bill is 
passed. It must, therefore, be evident 
that it is impossible for me to lay on the 
Table of the House the statement for 
which the hon. Member asks. 

Mr. PARNELL: Sir, in consequence 
of the reply I have received from the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, I beg to give 
Notice that on Thursday I will ask him, 
Whether the Commissioners of Public 
Works in Ireland, the authority consti- 
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tuted by the Relief of Distress (Ireland) 
Act Amendment Bill to make loans to 
railway or other Companies having bor- 
rowing powers, have given the right 
hon. Gentleman any information as to 
the railway or other public Companies 
to whom it is desirable, or would be de- 
sirable, to make such loans; and, if so, 
whether he will communicate the infor- 
mation to the House ? 

Coronet. COLTHURST said, he would, 
in Committee on the Relief of Distress 
Bill, move the insertion of a clause ex- 
tending the power to issue relief to able- 
bodied persons to June, 1881. 


MINES—REPORTS OF INSPECTORS. 


Mr BURT (for Mr. Macponatp) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, When the Reports of the 
Inspectors of Mines for 1879 will 
be printed and circulated among the 
Members ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, a Report had been laid on the 
Table, and would be presented on 
Thursday. 


ARMY — PROPOSED VOLUNTEER 
REVIEW. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL asked the Se- 
eretary of State for War, If he can in- 
form the House whether any arrange- 
ments have been made for the proposed 
Volunteer Review, and, if any decision 
has been arrived at as to the locality 
where it is to be held? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to my 
right hon. Friend, I have to inform him 
that I lately received an application from 
a Committee of Metropolitan Colonels 
of Volunteers requesting that a Royal 
Review of the Volunteers might be held 
this year either in Hyde Park, or in such 
other locality as might be approved by 
the authorities, to celebrate the 21st 
year of the existence of the Volunteer 
Service. The Commander-in-Chief and 
I were most anxious to meet the views 
of the Volunteers, to which Force we 
attach the greatest value, and should 
encourage in every way in our power. 
This application was accordingly referred 
to the Home Office, and then to the 
Office of Works, as having charge of 
the Parks, and a general statement of 
the objections of those Departments to 
the use of Hyde Perk was sent to the 
Metropolitan Oolonels on the 2nd in- 
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stant, with a request that they would 
favour Her Majesty’s Government with 
any remarks that they might wish to 
offer. After carefully considering these 
observations,’and the Reports of the two 
Departments, Her Majesty’sGovernment 
decided that it was not expedient to hold 
the Review in Hyde Park. I have, 
therefore, to-day written to the Com- 
mittee of commanding officers, inform- 
ing them of this decision, and requesting 
them, as indicated in their original ap- 
plication, to suggest some other available 
locality. If my right hon. Friend wishes, 
the Correspondence shall be laid on the 
Table immediately. 

Lorp ELCHO asked the right hon. 
Member for Rutlandshire, Whether he 
intended to move for the Correspondence 
as to Hyde Park? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL said, he had no 
such intention. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I may say at once 
that I will lay the Correspondence on the 
Table. 


SIR BARTLE FRERE—SALARY. 


Str WILFRID LAWSON : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies a Question of which I have 
given him private Notice. It is with 
regard to a paragraph which appeared 
in this morning’s Daily News. I will 
read the paragraph, and then I shall ask 
him if itis true. It is— 

“We hear that it is not the intention of the 
Government to ask the House of Commons to 
make any Vote to Sir Bartle Frere as High 
Commissioner. It appears that a Vote of £500 
on account was taken by the late Government, 
but that it is now intended to drop the remainder 
from the Estimates. In this event Sir David 
Wedderburn’s and Sir Wilfrid Lawson's pro- 
posed opposition to the Vote will necessarily fall 
to the ground.” 


Will my right hon. Friend kindly tell 
me if there is any truth in the para- 
aph ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: The paragraph 
is quite true, so far as the Government 
are concerned. The functions of the 
High Commissioner having been trans- 
ferred to Sir George Pomeroy Colley, 
and he ‘having received a large salary 
for the discharge of those functions, the 
Government does not think it would be 
right to ask the House to vote the salary 
twice over. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: Then 





there will be no opportunity of discuss- 
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ing, on the Estimates, the policy of re- 
calling Sir Bartle Frere? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: I will answer 
that Question on Thursday. 

Mr. COURTNEY: I wish to ask, 
Whether itis not true that, before the 
Estimates were laid on the Table by the 
late Government, Sir Bartle Frere was 
entirely relieved of the duties now as- 
sigued to Sir George Pomeroy Colley ; 
and whether he is not, in fact, in pre- 
cisely the same position with respect to 
South Africa as he was when the Bsti- 
mates were laid on the Table? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: I apprehend 
that that is so. 


Army { Retiretnent).— 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Str STAFFORD NORTHCOTE asked 
what would be the Business for Thurs- 
day ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, the 
Committee of Ways and Means would 
be the first Order, and in Committee he 
intended to move certain financial Re- 
solutions. The Hares and Rabbits Bill 
would follow the Committee of Ways 
and Means. 


HOTIONS. 
oor — 
ARMY (RETIREMENT).—RESOLUTION. 


Eart PERCY rose to call attention 
to the hardship experienced by those 
officers who were obliged by the Regula- 
tions of the Army to pay certain named 
sums for the purchase of their commis- 
sions, and who, while they arenow forced, 
or liable to be forced into retirement under 
the Warrant of the 13th August 1877, 
are not permitted to bequeath to their 
widow, children, or others, the amount 
which in strict accordance with the 
Queen’s Regulations they have actually 
so expended ; and to move— 

“‘That it is expedient that the Secretary of 
State for War should consider whether the 
amount of the regulation value of an Officer’s 
Commission might not be paid by the Treasury 
within six months of his decease, to his execu- 
tors, or, in case of his dying intestate, to his 
administrators.”’ 

The noble Earl apologized to hon. 
Members who were directly connected 
with the Army, and who were bet- 
ter qualified to speak on the subject 
than he, for initiating the discussion ; 
but he felt bound to ventilate this 
grievance from .a strong sense of the 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
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necessity for some alteration in the 
existing stateofthings. He approached 
the present Government on the sub- 
ject with a considerable degree of ‘con- 
fidence ; because, in addressing them- 
selves to the evil of which he complained, 
they would not be suspected of favour- 
ing a retrogade policy: or of desiring to 
reverse Lord Cardwell’s system, which, 
for his own part, he might say he had 
always regarded as unfortunate. That 
system led to hardships such as he had 
mentioned in the Notice of his Motion, 
and also to stagnation in promotion, 
which was a discouragement to officers ; 
and these results had no compensatory 
advantage, so far as he could ascertain. 
He disclaimed, however, any intention of 
bringing forward a general indictment 
against the abolition of purchase, for that 
abolition had long been accepted by Par- 
liament as an accomplished fact. What 
he wished to call attention to was merely 
a point of detail, the hardship connected 
with which he did not apprehend anyone 
would deny. Under the existing Regu- 
lations a commissioned officer who had 
entered the Army under the old pur- 
chase system received on his retirement 
the value of his commission ; but if such 
officer happened to be killed in action, 
or to succumb to disease while on active 
service, his widow, children, or other 
relatives were unable to reap any benefit 
from his commission at all. In illustra- 
tion of this hardship, the noble Earl cited 
three cases which had arisen out of the 
recent African campaign, in which the 
wives or mothers of the unfortunate 
officers were the sufferers. A Return 
issued this morning, which had been 
laid on the Table of the House, gave the 
estimated value of the commissions of 
officers who had been killed in action in 
South Africa and Afghanistan, and the 
sums they would have received from 
the Army Purchase Commissioners in 
case they had sold their commissions. 
If the proposal he was now submitting 
to the consideration of the House were 
adopted, the representatives of the first 
officer whom he had referred to would 
receive £1,800, those of the second 
officer £885, and those of the third 
officer £700. The total amount lost to the 
country had the Government been will- 
ing to return to the relatives of officers 
killed in these two campaigns would 
have been £31,587. He could not think 
that the House would grudge such. 4 
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sum for the relief of the relatives of de- 
serving officers. He regretted that the 
question could not be brought forward 
as it had been last year, by General 
Shute, who would so well have done it 
justice, owing to his having no longer 
a seat in the House. He trusted the 
Government would accede to the pro- 
posal he was about to make; but, in 
the event of their not doing so, he 
intended, if the House should give him 
any support, to take the test of a divi- 
sion. ‘The noble Earl concluded by 
moving his Resolution. 

Sm HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN, 
in seconding the Motion, said, the griev- 
ance they had to complain of was a rem- 
nant of the old system of purchase, and 
one of the side issues which arose out of 
its abolition. They had a special claim 
on the present Government in this matter 
because they were the Government who 
abolishedArmy purchase. Although the 
question was in some respects a very 
small one, yet its effects on the feelings 
of those concerned, and through them 
on the sympathies of a large section of 
the community, would be very consider- 
able. The stereotyped answer always 
given to those who urged the case of the 
officers which was brought forward in 
the last Parliament by General Shute 
was that the late Government had no- 
thing to do with the matter, as it was a 
legacy bequeathed to them by their 
Predecessors. As, however, a change 
in the administration of affairs had 
recently occurred, there would be an 
appropriateness in the present Govern- 
ment dealing with the subject in the 
way indicated by the noble Earl oppo- 
site. He could not go the full length of 
the Motion, because he did not think it 
right to allow the representatives of a 
deceased officer to get the full regulation 

rice of his commission in every case. 

e would restrict the claim, as he be- 
lieved General Shute proposed to do, to 
cases where an officer had lost his life in 
the field, or through sickness arising out 
of exposure in the field. It had always 
been urged that a purchase officer had 
no real grievance, because his present 
position was, in all respects, the same 
as it was before the abolition of pur- 
chase. In one sense this statement 
might be true; but, at the same time, it 
contained a grievous fallacy. The abo- 
lition of purchase was, in his opinion, 


wisely decreed for purposes connected 
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with the benefit of the State; but it 
could not be said that the surviving 
officers of the old system now octu- 
pied, either actually or relatively, the 
position they held before the abolition 
of purchase. In thedays when officers, 
by the investment of large sums of 
money, reached the higher ranks of the 
Army more rapidly than their poorer 
comrades, there was no hardship in 
their losing, by their death in the field, 
the whole of the money they had so in- 
vested; but the case was now altered, 
inasmuch as they had to serve side by 
side with non-purchase officers, who 
were free from the disabilities occa- 
sioned by the old regulations. A Return 
issued only that morning illustrated most 
fully the hardship that officers suffered 
under. That document referred to the 
campaigns in Afghanistan and Zululand, 
and they found that the 10 officers who 
were slain in Afghanistan forfeited by 
their deaths £7,475 to the State, and 
the 19 officers who fell in Zululand, 
after displaying instances of gallan- 
try and devotion to their Queen and 
country which had not been surpassed 
in the military history of Great Britain, 
had been fined in the persons of their 
representatives £24,000. He was sure 
that if the facts of the case were put 
into the possession of the Members of 
this House the Resolution of his noble 
Friend opposite would be carried by 
their almost unanimous vote. It had 
been said that no foreign nation would 
have believed it possible that such an 
anomaly could have existed as our sys- 
tem of purchase; but, at any rate, no 
one connected with a Continental Army 
could fail to be surprised to learn that 
this rich country still remained in the 
invidious position of being a gainer by 
the deaths of its officers in the field. It 
was an unworthy and degrading position 
for a rich and powerful country to be 
in. He looked forward with satisfaction 
to the reforms to be initiated by the new 
Secretary of State for War; and hoped 
that, amongst those the right hon. Gentle- 
man might make, he would concede the 
boon for which the noble Earl had asked. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That it is expedient that the Secretary of 
State for War should consider whether the 
amount of the regulation value of an Officer's 
Commission might not be paid by the Treasury 
within six months of his decease, to his execu- 
tors, or, in case of his dying intestate, to his 
administrators.” (Hart Percy.) 
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recent Warrant overriding pensions with 
that in force before the abolition of pur- 
chase, and remarked that, on the whole, 
the pensions now given were greater 
than was the case formerly. In old 
days an ordinary widow’s pension was 
£50 a-year, and the widow of an officer 
killed in action received £70; but now 
the latter pension had been increased by 
£10, and was receivable by the widows 
notonly of officersactually killed in action, 
but also of those who died of their wounds 
within six months; while the widows of 
those who contracted a fatal illness in 
the field received £65 annually. Then 
there was an allowance to officers’ 
children, and that still remained the 
same. Therefore it would be seen that 
there was a slight improvement. There 
was a form which every widow was re- 
quired to fill up, showing her means, in 
order to enable the Commander-in-Chief 
to determine whether he could recom- 
mend her to the Queen as a fit object to 
receive a pension. It seemed that a 
General’s widow could not claim if she 
had over £700 a-year, nor a Lieutenant’s 
if she had over £300 a-year. However, 
although officers were treated more liber- 
ally in the matter of pensions, it was 
clear that their general position had be- 
come less satisfactory since the abolition 
of purchase. He hoped the question 
would not be looked at from a purely 
financial point of view, but rather from 
the point of view as to whether it was 
within or beneath the dignity of a coun- 
try like England to have an interest in 
the blood of her gallant officers. The 
time had now come when the Secretary 
of State for War would be able to re- 
commend that the money value of the 
officers’ commissions should be returned 
to their widows, their mothers, their 
sisters, or their children. 

Mayor O’BEIRNE observed, that, 
though the abolition of purchase had 
undoubtedly proved beneficial, the mode 
in which effect had been given to the 
measure seemed most unjust. It came 
to this—that half the officers of the 
Army, instead of receiving the full price 
for their commissions, were allowed to 
serve longer than others without any 
equivalent. for. their outlay. Some 
officers who went. into action had paid 
£6,000 for their commissions, and 


others had paid nothing. It was unfair 
that the first class of officers should feel 
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that if they fell the whole of the money 
would be lost to their families. 

Captain AYLMER maintained that 
the purchase officer ought to have more 
consideration than the non-purchase 
officer, because he had money invested 
in his profession. It was very hard on a 
family who might have scraped together 
a considerable sum for a young scion of 
their house to find that in a short time, 
perhaps when he was under 40 years of 
age, he was forced to retire because he 
had not had the luck to obtain higher 
rank in the Service. In such a case the 
Government ought to return the money 
to his family. He could recall the time 
of the Crimean War, when more con- 
sideration was paid to the families of 
officers. It was true pensions were 
given on a limited scale; but there was 
not the slightest allowance made for the 
money that had been sunk in the pro- 
fession, and he believed it was the feeling 
of the House that such allowance ought 
to be made. When purchase was abo- 
lished all the officers in the Army ought 
relatively to have been put on an equal 
footing; but the Government of that 
day had proceeded in a hasty manner, 
owing to their hurry to abolish the pur- 
chase system. He should support the 
Motion of the noble Earl. 

Mr. CHILDERS congratulated the 
House on the temperate manner in which 
the debate had been conducted, and 
would endeavour to follow the example 
which hon. Members had set in that 
respect. The Motion was to the effect 
that it was expedient he should consider 
whether in certain cases the value of 
their commissions might be paid to the 
executors or administrators of certain 
deceased officers. Now, when Notices 
of this Motion was given he had had the 
the honour of holding the seals of the 
Secretary of State for War for only afew 
days; and his first duty had been to as- 
certain what. questions were pending in 
the War Office to which, in the words of 
this Motion, it was expedient that he 
should devote his attention. Well, 
speaking very much within the mark, 
and referring only to questions of some 
importance, he found there were between 
80 and 100—say, 90 pending questions 
of importance to the organization or 
welfare of the Army which had been 
subjects of discussion either in that 
House or out of the House, and to 
which it was his bounden duty to give 
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the best attention he could during the 
next few months, and upon many of 
which it would also be his duty to 
make some statements to the House 
next Session. Therefore, when the noble 
Lord asked him to consider this ques- 
tion he only asked him to do a very small 
amount indeed of the very heavy duties 
which he found imposed upon him, not 
through any fault of his Predecessor, but 
as the result of the last few years’ con- 
troversies about military questions. If, 
therefore, the noble Lord and the House 
would be satisfied with his assurance 
that he would give his best attention to 
this as well as many other subjects, he 
should have no fault to find because the 
question had been brought forward so 
soon after he had taken Office. If, how- 
ever, the House insisted upon the prin- 
ciple of making these payments to the 
widows of some deceased officers—and 
the Mover and Seconder of the Motion 
did not agree as to what classes should 
have this boon, and whether it should go 
to the widows only, or to the estate of 
the officers generally—if it was proposed 
to commit the House to such a Resolu- 
tion, he must deprecate that decision, and 
ask the House to give those who were 
responsible a reasonable and sufficient 
time to go properly into these matters. 
He thought he would be confirmed by 
all persons conversant with the questions 
arising out of the abolition of purchase 
that nearly all hung upon one another; 
and if the House were to decide on 
dealing in a particular way with one of 
these nothing but difficulty would oceur. 
Practically, nearly all must be dealt with 
together. Therefore, he would suggest 
to the noble Lord not to press his Motion 
to a division, because it was quite impos- 
sible for him, after a few days charge 
of the War Department, to advise the 
House conclusively what would be the 
consequences of such a decision ; and, on 
the other hand, if it were negatived, his 
resolution would only do harm to those 
in whose favour the noble Lord acted. 
As to the question itself, he said dis- 
tinctly he did not wish to dogmatize. 
The case of the widows of officers, one 
part of which had been dealt with at 
some length by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman opposite (Colonel Burnaby), 
while other parts had been entirely 
passed by, might be said to be this: 
Under the old purchase system, the 
pensions of widows of officers dying 
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under ordinary circumstances were ac- 
cording to a scale which was some- 
what less than the scale of the widows 
of officers dying either in action or as 
the result of the wounds or injuries 
sustained in war. That seale still con- 
tinued up to the present time with a 
very slight modification, as referred to 
by the hon. and gallant Gentleman oppo- 
site. Again, the widow of an officer 
who died as the result of wounds was, 
under the former system, just as under 
the present, entitled under certain cir- 
cumstances to receive the regulation 
value of the officer’s commission in lieu 
of pension and compassionate allow- 
ances. In that respect there had been 
virtually no change. But the widows 
of officers dying under ordinary cir- 
cumstances under the former system 
were not entitled to receive the value 
of their husbands’ commissions. The 
widows of officers so dying since the 
abolition of the purchase system were 
in precisely the same position ; they were 
not entitled to receive the value of their 
husbands’ commissions. If, therefore, 
the Motion meant what the speech of the 
noble Lord indicated it, the result would 
be to place the widow of an officer dying 
under ordinary circumstances, not as 
the result of wounds, in a very much 
better position than she would have been 
had the purchase system not been abo- 
lished. It had been suggested that re- 
tired officers were, since the Warrant of 
1877, in a worse position than before, 
when they were not compelled to re- 
tire upon a pension. That considera- 
tion had been imported into the Motion 
because its preamble said—‘“‘ who, while 
they are now forced or liable to be forced 
into retirement,” &c. But this had really 
no relation to the Motion. Officers who 
were compelled to retire were, of course, 
out of the Army, and at their deaths their 
widows could claim nothing, whether 
pension or value of commission. - The 
Motion referred solely to the pensions 
of widows of officers who did not retire, 
and to their claim in lieu of pension a 
lump sum down. Therefore, the only 
question was whether the widow of an 
officer dying in the Service, not as the 
result of wounds, who was not previously 
entitled tothe value of her husband’s com- 
mission, should now, after the abolition 
of purchase, be entitled to that value? 
The question had been treated as one of 
feeling as well as of finance. Ne-doubt all 
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were, to a considerable extent, actuated 
by feeling; but he did not think that 
financial considerations should be alto- 
gether excluded. The House would see 
the bearing of that subject on the aboli- 
tion of purchase. When it was proposed 
to abolish purchase, the estimate of the 
gross cost of all the commissions of offi- 
cers in the Army was taken at £8,000,000. 
From that had to be deducted the 
value of the commissions of officers who 
might be expected to die in the Service. 
That value was estimated at £1,100,000, 
so that the net cost of the abolition of 
purchase was taken to be £6,900,000. 
He would ask what would be the financial 
result if the proposal were adopted which 
underlay the Resolution before the 
House. Of course it would be urged that 
if the value of the commissions were 
given to the widows of officers who 
should die in future, it should also be 
given to the widows of officers who had 
died since the abolition of purchase. The 
total value of the commissions of those 
who might be expected to die in the 
Service he had stated at £1,100,000. 
From that sum had to be deducted the 
capitalized value of the pensions and 
compassionate allowances granted to 
their widows and children which would 
have to be surrendered if the widows 
received the value of the commission. 
This amount was taken at £350,000. 
The result, therefore, would be, if that 
proposal were carried out, that a sum of 
£750,000 would have to be added to the 
charge for the abolition of purchase. 
But that was not all. Several hon. and 
gallant Members had spoken of the feel- 
ings of officers going on active service, 
who were risking the value of their com- 
missions, while the minds of their brother 
officers who came in under the present 
system were not so burdened; and the 
House was asked, as a matter of charity, 
not of regret, to relieve officers from 
these anxious feelings. But charity 
might compel them to do more. If the 
purchase officer was in future to feel that 
this boon, for which he had not bargained 
when he entered the Army, was at his 
death to be granted his family, and that 
purely as a matter of charity, would not 
the non-purchase officer ask for the same 
charity? There would be no regret in 
either case; there would be the same 
claim for kind and charitable treatment. 
He would ask the House to consider, 
if the one charity cost £750,000, how 


Mr. Childers 
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much the other would cost. He would 
further say that that inequality as be- 
tween two officers, one of whom went 
into action risking a large sum of money, 
and the other not, had always existed. 
There were departments of the Army in 
which purchase had never existed—the 
Artillery and the Engineers. He pointed 
out these matters, not as being conclu- 
sive on this or any other branch of the 
subject, but merely as showing what 
difficulties he had to contend against in 
dealing with the question, and, as he 
had already said, it would be impossible 
to deal with it without considering other 
similar questions which had arisen out 
of the abolition of purchase. He ap- 
proached the subject with perfect im- 
partiality. He had not committed him- 
self to any conclusion whether and what 
further adjustments would have to be 
made in consequence of the abolition of 
purchase. He would ask the House not 
to fetter him by the present Motion, but 
to aceept his assurances that he would 
study this and similar questions without 
unnecessary delay, so that any further 
provisions required by the abolition of 
purchase might be dealt with as a whole 
and after mature inquiries. 

Coroner STANLEY said, that it 
would have been more agreeable to him 
personally not to have joined in the de- 
bate; but he did not think it right that 
he should be in the House and hold 
any different language from that which 
he had expressed on former occasions 
when he sat on the other side of the 
House. He quite agreed with the Secre- 
tary of State for War that the House 
ought not to be ruled entirely by senti- 
ment, though, at the same time, it was 
natural that sentimental considerations 
should be present to their minds. But 
sentiment ought not to interfere with 
a matter of business. He must say, 
in the first place, that he had lis- 
tened to the greater part of the remarks 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Leicestershire (Colonel Burnaby) ; but, 
still, he thought there was a distinction 
between the question of retirement and 
the amount which could be bequeathed 
or left to officers’ widows. He had 
always been obliged to tell the House 
that he did not think it right to assent 
to abstract propositions, if hon. Gen- 
tlemen had no clear proposals to place 
before him. He would not then go into 
the general question of the abolition of 
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purchase, except to say that it was 
understood that the State. was to come 
into. the position of the. purehasing 
officers, so that the officer was not to be 
entitled to. anything from. the State to 
which he would not have been entitled 
if the purchase. system had continued. 
Some hon: Members who had .spoken 
had clearly pointed out that the question 
was not only one of the future; but re- 
truspective. It was a question involv- 
ing an enormous of money, and it was 
hardly practicable for the House to 
come to.a hasty decision upon it... They 
had had the advantage of hearing the 
statement of his noble Friend, who 
stated his views in the Motion before 
the House. His noble Friend had 
brought the question before the House 
in that temperate and considerate man- 
ner in which such questions ought alone 
to be brought before the House. . Cases 
of great hardship had been referred to, 
and his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Berkshire (Colonel Loyd 
Lindsay) had gone carefully into them, 
and brought the question before the 
House. In the case of the officers of 
the 24th Regiment who fell at Isan- 
dula, certain cases of what were consi- 
dered hardship were brought under his 
notice, and he looked into the matter 
with the view of ascertaining if there 
were any proposals he could lay before 
the House; butin the end he was forced 
frankly to confess that there was no 
proposition to be made that would be at 
once logical and satisfactory. The diffi- 
culties of the question, he found, were 
considerably interwoven. with other 
questions, and if they had touched them 
at all it would have to have been in a 
much wider character. He hoped his 
noble Friend would be satisfied with the 
assurance he had received, and would 
leave the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
to deal with the question. Another 
point involved had reference to the class 
of officers who in time of war would be 
called to the Colours; and this also 
tended to show the difficulty which a 
Government would have to encounter 
when dealing with the matter if its 
hands were fettered by an abstract Re- 
solution of the House. In conclusion, 
he might say that if the question were 
viewed sympathetically there could be 
only one answerto it... If the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite managed to work 
the question out satisfactorily, thereby 
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adding one more success to the list of 
his financial successes, he would give the 
greatest satisfaction to the officers, and 
be acting in accordance with the sym- 
pathies of a large majority of the people. 
He hoped his noble Friend who had 
brought forward the Motion would ab- 
stain from pressing it to a division. 

Cotoye, COLTHURST thought that, 
after the statement which had been made 
by the Secretary of State for: War, it 
would be to the interest of the Army if 
the question were left in the hands of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

Sm WALTERB. BARTTELOT said, 
that no question commanded more sym- 
pathy than the one before the House, 
and he felt sure the right hon. Gentle- 
man would give it every consideration, 
and would deal with it in a sense of 
justice to the purchase officers. Were 
the purchase officers of the Army, he 
asked, in the same position as that 
which they enjoyed before the abolition 
of purchase? No one would pretend 
for one moment that they were. The 
Warrant of August 18, 1877, had taken 
from them privileges which they pos- 
sessed up to that date, and another War- 
rant just issued effected another very 
material change in the position of officers 
commanding regiments. The proper 
way of dealing with the grievance of 
purchase officers was that pointed out by 
the senior Member for Birmingham, who 
recommended that the regulation money 
should be returned to them. Had that 
course been adopted, the present diffi- 
culty would never have been heard of. 
The money wanted for removing the 
difficulty might amount to a large sum; 
but if justice required its payment it 
ought to be paid, especially when the 
men whom it would benefit were serving 
their country and doing their best to 
maintain its dignity and honour. 

Mr. OTWAY remarked that it cer- 
tainly seemed a hardship and an in- 
justice that the State should profit, in a 
pecuniary point of view, by the death of 
those who had been serving their coun- 
try. The solution of the difficulty men- 
tioned by the last speaker would have 
been a simple one—namely, that of re- 
turning to purchase officers the money 
invested by them in the purchase of their 
commissions.. Between that solution, 
however, and a state of absolute quies- 
cence there was a via media which might 
be followed. It was contended at the 
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time of the abolition of purchase that 
officers who had bought their com- 
missions should not have their money 
returned to them, because its expendi- 
ture had gained for them certain advan- 
tages of priority. But there was a 
class to whom this argument could not 
apply—namely, those who had purchased 
their first commission only. They had 
obtained no priority ; and surely, there- 
fore, it was just that they should not 
forfeit their money to the State when 
they fell in the discharge of their duty. 
He thought, however, that the declara- 
tion of the Secretary of State for War 
was all that could reasonably be ex- 
pected from him at the commencement 
of his tenure of Office; and, therefore, he 
hoped the noble Lord opposite would not 
press the subject further. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
that as the right hon. Gentleman had 
promised to consider the question in all 
its bearings, he should take it for granted 
that the noble Lord (Earl Percy) would 
withdraw his Motion. He would remind 
the right hon. Gentleman, however, that 
the whole question which had been 
raised by this new Warrant of 1877, 
against which there was so much objection 
in the Army, was accepted by the House 
as a temporary measure. It was brought 
forward for the consideration of the 
House on the 8th of August, 1877; and 
the noble Marquess who then led the 
Opposition (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton) protested against such an import- 
ant measure being brought before the 
House at that period of the Session. His 
words were— 


“ That he should vote against the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for the Border Burghs (Mr. 
Trevelyan), as a protest against the manner in 
which Parliament was being treated on the sub- 
ject,” 


And he added— 


“That he hoped the Government would con- 
sider the whole scheme as a temporary ex- 
pedient.”’ 


He trusted, then, that the right hon. 
Gentleman, when he considered the ques- 
tion, would feel that it was open to him 
to deal with the subject in any way he 
pleased, and that it had not at all been 
settled by the Warrant in question. In 
the other House of Parliament the same 
language had been used, and Lord 
Lansdowne had said he 
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“ Thought the Government would do well to 
consider carefully before drawing the scabbard 
off so extreme a weapon as compulsory retire- 
ment.’ 


Other noble Lords in the same House 
held the same language as to com- 
pulsory retirement, which, in their 
view, ought only to be resorted to when 
actually necessary. He was sorry to 
say that since then it had been resorted 
to on many occasions, to the great dis- 
advantage and injustice of many officers. 
He therefore hoped on this question that 
thesubject would receivethe careful atten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
he might remind him that compulsory 
retirement was a system absolutely un- 
known in any other Army in Europe. 
No country had adopted such a scheme, 
which appeared to him so fatal to good 
service, and getting efficient officers 
when they were wanted, because it sent 
a man out of his profession when he was 
in the very prime of life. It worked 
badly with those regiments which were 
in good order and contented. Where 
the officers worked well together the 
officers had slow promotion, and it was 
in those regiments that the officers were 
compulsorily retired; whereas as in 
regiments that were bad the officers left 
them early, and then the other officers 
got promotion rapidly. 

Eart PEROY thought i+ impossible 
to refuse compliance with the appeals 
that had been made to him not to divide 
the House. He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman had met the question very 
fairly. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. 8. LEIGHTON, in rising to 
move— 

‘* That the care of the insane is a subject of 
Imperial obligation; that the placing of insane 
persons, not of the class of paupers, in the cate- 
gory of paupers on account of their insanity, 
is inexpedient ; and that the cost of maintain- 
ing Lunatic Asylums is an unfair burden upon 
the ratepayers,” 
said, that there were 70,000 prisoners in 
England, 18,000 in Ireland, and 6,000 
in Scotland, and all these persons were 
detained by the authority of the State 
and for reasons of public safety. Hach 
one of these prisoners was suffering 
under a feeling of intense wrong, whe- 
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ther in reason or not. Their sad case 
was at least worth considering. Few 
would deny the axiom of J. S. Mill, that 
to the State legitimately belonged the 
care of the insane ; or the legal doctrine 
of Blackstone, that to the Sovereign, as 
parens patria, belonged the guardian- 
ship of lunatics. He should show that 
the State had failed in its duty—that it 
had delegated its functions to others, 
and thus had sprung up a system under 
which money was wasted and abuses 
existed. He should contend that the 
remedy for this was the acceptance of 
the doctrine that the care of the insane 
was a subject of Imperial obligation. 
They had divided the insane into two 
great classes—the rich and the poor. 
Rich lunatics were sent to private 
licensed houses, where private persons 
made profit out of their maintenance. 
The middle-class and poorer lunatics 
were handed over to the Poor Law and 
the ratepayers, and were degraded into 
paupers. They were not paupers in the 
ordinary sense of the term, nor were 
the rules of the Poor Law applicable to 
them. Many of them were clergymen, 
men of letters, artists—some even had 
held Her Majesty’s commission. Others 
were farmers, tradesmen, and skilled 
artizans, everyone, in fact, whose family 
could not afford to pay £75 a-year to 
the owner of a licensed house. There 
were 1,000 Chancery patients, who were 
highly favoured. For these there were 
provided three Visitors; but for the 
whole 69,000 other lunatics, whether in 
licensed houses or in pauper asylums, 
there were only six Visitors. But the 
duty of the State could not end with 
that sort of visitation—the guardianship 
over the insane ought to be something 
more. It was inexpedient for the State 
to allow private persons to obtain money 
and advantage from the maintenance of 
those who were incarcerated under the 
authority of the State. If a profit was 
to be made, it ought to go to the public, 
and be spent on the whole body of luna- 
tics, and in that way a self-supporting 
system might, to a certain extent, be 
established. He did not wish to press too 
Strongly the argument that there was a 
temptation—as undoubtedly there was 
—to retain profitable patients longer 
in such places than was necessary; nor 
did he seek to bring any general accusa- 
tion against the keepers of private asy- 
lums. They had put into their hands 
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exceptional powers and privileges, which 
he did not desire to charge them with 
using more for their own than for their 
patients’ benefit. But he said that the 
law ought not to have parted with the 
powers which had been given to those 
men. In their last Report, the Lunacy 
Commissioners—gentlemen who did not 
make the worst of things as they were— 
said that the system of placing the insane 
in the charge of persons who made a profit 
by them was, no doubt, objectionable in 
theory, and its practice, like many other 
things, might be open to abuse. That 
Report itself gave a number of instances 
of such abuse, among them the follow- 
ing—a suicide from inadequate attend- 
ance, for which the proprietor of the 
house was to blame; another a suicide 
from neglect of precaution; another 
a suicide owing to sufficient care not 
having been taken ; another in which the 
proprietor was described as a person en- 
tirely unfit to be intrusted with the care of 
the insane. These were only some of the 
cases of abuse mentioned in the Report. 
A little further on the Commissioners ob- 
jected to licence a house, in an excellent 
situation, which was adapted for four 
patients, and which had 100 acres of 
ground. He need hardly remind hon. 
Members that where there was a small 
number of patients the chance of cure 
was greater than where there was a 
large number. The Commissioners, 
however, objected on the principle that 
such places caused a waste of public 
time in the constant visitation they en- 
tailed on themselves. Thus the Visitors, 
true to the weakness of poor human 
nature, thought rather of themselves 
than of the unfortunate people under 
their charge, and they were too in- 
genuous to veil the fact in their Report. 
But he found an unintentional, and, 
therefore, much stronger, support to his 
argument in the statement which the 
Commissioners made as to those few 
institutions called hospitals for the in- 
sane, which were neither licensed houses 
where a profit was made nor pauper 
asylums, but were supported by charit- 
able endowment. As to those places, 
the Commissioners made this admirable 
suggestion—that no person, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, concerned in sup- 
plying such hospitals, and no medical 
officer thereof, should be a member of 
the Governing Body. Who could deny 
the justice and propriety of that re- 
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mark? And yet every owner of a 
licensed house was the sole purveyor, 
medical officer, and governor of the 
establishment. How could there be a 
stronger condemnation of the system 
than was implied in that single fact ? 
He next turned to the class of lunatics 
confined in pauper asylums. When an 
unfortunate person belonging to the 
middle class was afflicted with insanity 
his family had to consider whether they 
would send him to one of those expen- 
sive private houses or to the pauper 
asylum. He had received a number of 
letters from families so placed, all ex- 
pressing the bitter humiliation they felt 
at being obliged to make themselves 
paupers in order to place their relative 
in such asylums. Why should those 
people be forced by the action of the 
law to become pauperized? In the pre- 
sent combination between the Poor Law 
and insanity the Poor Law element was 
paramount. The result was that gigantic 
houses were being built all over the 
country in which enormous numbers of 
the insane were herded together under 
one medical superintendent, who, being 
physically unable personally to attend 
to all the inmates, was obliged to look 
on them in broad classes in order to 
earry on the business of the house, and 
had to trust, in a large measure, to his 
assistants. The cures in the pauper 
asylums were fewer than in the private 
houses. A more dreadful effect of the 
present system could hardly be imagined. 
The conflicting authorities who governed 
the pauper lunatics were the Home 
Secretary, the President of the Local 
Government Board, the Visiting Com- 
missioners, the Courts of Quarter Ses- 
sions, the Visitors of the Asylums, the 
Boards of Guardians—a congeries of 
authorities which often produced a dead- 
lock. The other day, in his own county 
(Shropshire), the President of the Local 
Government Board suggested one thing, 
which was accepted by the Court of 
Quarter Sessions, and no sooner was 
it so accepted than the Home Secre- 
tary refused to sanction it, and the whole 
thing came to a stand. A somewhat 
similar case occurred in the counties of 
Carmarthen, Cardigan, and Pembroke. 
The Home Secretary altogether over- 
ruled the local authority. The very 
principle by which local taxation was 
justified, was absent — namely, the 
power of local control and management. 
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Heavy burdens were thrown on the 
ratepayers by the arbitrary mandate of 
the Central Government. He did not 
want to disparage the reforms which 
had been carried out of late years in 
regard to lunacy, and he readily acknow- 
ledged the great work in that direction 
which had been done by Lord Shaftes- 
bury and his coadjutors. But the taxa- 
tion was put on the wrong shoulders, 
and the effect of beginning on wrong 
lines was that they ended by impeding 
improvement. Certain remedies: had 
been shadowed out for the evils of the 
present system. One of these remedies 
was that licensed houses should be 
bought out of the rates. Licensed houses 
were not worth buying. If such a pro- 
vision were made compulsory it would 
be a hardship on the ratepayers, if it 
were made permissive it would be in- 
operative. Another suggestion was that 
the State should build hospitals. The 
objection to that was that the remedy 
would be too slow, and would leave un- 
abated the eveils of the present pauper 
asylums. There was another suggestion 
which seemed to be far-reaching and 
to be capable of being put into prac- 
tice — namely, that the Government 
should take over at once all the pauper 
lunatic asylums of the country. It would 
then separate once and for ever pauperism 
from insanity, and insanity from pauper- 
ism. Accommodation might be afforded 
according to the means of the patient. 
The rich would be able to take advan- 
tage of these houses, and only the best 
licensed houses would be able to stand. 
Most of the licensed houses would die 
a natural death. To sum up his argu- 
ment, he would say that, in the first place, 
it was the duty of the State totake charge 
of the insane; in the second place, the 
abuses of the present system demanded 
reform; in the third place, there was 
a great hardship on the families of the 
middle class by the association of in- 
sanity with pauperism ; and, lastly, the 
whole system was an outrageous griev- 
ance to ratepayers. The hon. Gen- 
tleman concluded by moving his Reso- 
lution. 

Mr. MARK STEWART, in second- 
ing the Resolution, said, he should trouble 
the House at very little length in re- 
ference to the eountry from which he 
came—Scotland—and he believed that 
there they could share the views already 
expressed by the hon, Member in favour 
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of transferring to the nation the expense 
at present borne by the local rates, es- 
pecially when they found the disease of 
lunacy wasontheincreasetoavery marked 
extent, more particularly in pauper luna- 
tic asylums. In Scotland they had 9,386 
lunatics, and out of that number no less 
than 7,751 were pauper lunatics, sup- 
ported by the parochial rates of the dif- 
ferent parishes. The increase was notice- 
able in almost all the institutions fostered 
for the express purpose of taking care 
of those unhappy persons; also in the 
public asylums, and even among the 
criminals in Perth prison. True, the 
increase for the year 1878 was not 
very large, being 272 on the whole; 
but still, out of that number, again, 
265 were paupers. He believed it 
would be found, on searching the re- 
cords of the Lunacy Commissioners, 
that there was no evidence of a ten- 
dency to increase in the number of 
private lunatics. Since January, 1858, 
when the Board of Lunacy was first ap- 
pointed in Scotland, there had been an 
increase up to the 1st of January, 1879, 
of from 5,823 to 9,386 lunatics, or 61 
per cent, while the population had only 
increased about 19 percent. Then, in 
regard to pauper lunaties, the rise had 
been from 68 per 1,000 in 1861 to 126 
per 1,000 in 1879. Many hon. Mem- 
bers might be disposed to attribute that 
to the grants in aid made by the late 
Government, and to the fact that 
before these grants were made the 
local boards were more in the habit of 
sending their pauper lunatics to large 
asylums, instead of keeping them at 
home, or sending them to the wards in 
the combination poorhouses. But one 
thing was quite certain, and that was 
that since the State had in this sense taken 
im charge these unhappy persons they 
had been much better cared for. Before 
the Government grant was made for 
lunatics, it was the habit of many 
Parochial Boards, in order, no doubt, to 
save the rates, to maintain that many 
of these persons could not be charged as 
lunatics, but rather must be looked 
upon in the light of paupers. But since 
the new law came into operation, 
granting an aid of 4s. per head, they 
had been much more disposed to trans- 
fer them to proper keeping, and the 
Government inspections had also, un- 
doubtedly, been very useful. There 
was one point especially which he 
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wished to urge in considering this mat- 
ter. Many of their combination poor- 
houses in Scotland were not well filled. 
They were built a good many years ago, 
and, generally speaking, were far in ex- 
cess of the requirements of the popula- 
tion. They were held up as a kind of 
terror over the heads of persons claim- 
ing relief of the Parochial Boards, and 
who, if they did not take the amount 
offered them, would be sent to the com- 
bination poorhouse. Those poorhouses 
possessed sufficient spare space to ac- 
commodate many incurable but harm- 
less imbeciles; and it was very im- 
portant, he thought, that this point 
should attract more public attention 
than it at present did. In his own dis- 
trict they had one of those combination 
poorhouses, and in it they had some 10 
or 12 imbeciles, persons who were kept 
at very small cost in comparison with 
the much larger sum that would have 
to be paid for them if they were sent to 
the county asylums. There could be no 
doubt that many of those county asy- 
lums would very soon have to be over- 
hauled, owing to the marvellous in- 
crease of pauper lunatics, and the 
scant accommodation within their 
walls. In regard to cheapness, they 
could keep an imbecile in one of the 
combination poorhouses for 103d. a-day, 
as against lid. or 18d. a-day in the 
county asylums. This applied only to 
harmless cases ; yet he thought that in 
those combination poorhouses they had 
opportunities, not at present much used, 
and which might assist them in settling 
this question, although, of course, they 
could not obtain in such institutions the 
best medical advice always at hand, or 
the best means of providing the im- 
becile with suitable entertainment or 
occupation. There was a growing feel- 
ing that the charges in connection with 
this question should be removed entirely 
from local to Imperial funds, and the 
feeling was natural. They found in 
many parts of the country a most 
marked increase, for which they could 
assign no cause, of pauper lunacy; 
while, in other parts, if there was no 

diminution, there was, at all events, no 

increase. It was very hard that one 

portion of the country should bear all 

the expense, which, if fairly dispensed, 

would not be so burdensome. In se- 

conding the Motion of his hon. Friend, 

he hoped it would receive the sanction 
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of the House; and he trusted that the 
Government, before the debate con- 
cluded, would give some assurance, not 
only that the present system would be 
fairly carried out in relieving the local 
rate, but that some further extension of 
the principle on which the late Govern- 
ment acted would be brought into ope- 
ration. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the care of the insane is a subject of 
Imperial obligation ; that the placing of insane 
persons, not of the class of paupers, in the 
category of paupers on account of their insanity, 
is inexpedient ; and that the cost of maintain- 
ing Lunatic Asylums is an unfair burden upon 
the ratepayers.—(Mr. Stanley Leighton.) 


Mr. R. PAGET wished it to bé un- 
derstood that he intended to proceed 
with the Motion on this subject which 
stood upon the Paper in his name, in- 
asmuch as it in no way clashed with the 
present Motion. 

Viscount EMLYN desired to correct 
an error into which the hon. Mover of 
this Motion had fallen, when he stated 
that in consequence of a dispute which 
had arisen between the counties of Car- 
digan and Carmarthen the latter had 
been taxed for the joint support of the 
lunatics of the two counties by order of 
the Home Secretary. ‘I'he fact was that 
for the purpose of the maintenance of 
lunatics the three counties of Pembroke, 
Cardigan, and Carmarthen had been 
united for some years; and it having 
been agreed that the existing joint asy- 
lum should be enlarged, the authorities 
of the county of Cardigan declined to 
pay their quota towards the cost of such 
enlargement, whereupon, an appeal being 
made to the Home Secretary, he, having 
heard what was to be said upon both 
sides, fixed the sum that each county 
was to pay. The result, therefore, of 
this convenient practice of referring the 
question to the Home Secretary was 
that the matter was amicably and 
speedily settled. 

Mr. DODSON said, he had some 
difficulty in replying to the speeches in 
support of this Motion, because the 
views of its Mover and of its Seconder 
differed considerably. The hon. Mover 
explained that he wanted the central 
authority to take over all the pauper 
asylums in the counties and boroughs; 
to improve them, and thereby to destroy 
the private asylums, and to convert 
gradually the whole system of asylums 
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into a State-managed concern. The 
Seconder only asked that the present 
system should be a little more supple- 
mented by State aid, but that the existing 
system of administration should be con- 
tinued. The first hon. Member criticized 
somewhat severely the present system 
of private lunatic asylums, complaining 
that one and the same person was the 
owner, the purveyor, and the doctor of 
such an asylum. It was, however, diffi- 
cult to see how or why the private owner 
should not also be the purveyor, and, if he 
were a medical man, the doctor also of the 
establishment. The hon. Member then 
proceeded, somewhat inconsistently, to 
complain of the large number of In- 
spectors who were employed to inspect 
these private lunatic establishments ; be- 
cause if such institutions were too much 
in the hands of single individuals the 
evil was, toa large extent, counteracted 
by the number of Inspectors who visited 
them. The reason why the number of 
the Inspectors was so large was because 
the majority of the unfortunate persons 
confined in private asylums were pos- 
sessed of property. With regard to the 
county and borough lunatic asylums, the 
hon. Member complained, first, of the 
paucity of Inspectors, and then of the 
multiplicity of persons who were engaged 
in their management and supervision; 
but these complaints answered each 
other. The hon. Member who seconded 
the Motion, while asking for State aid, 
admitted that the effect of such aid, if 
unduly given, would be to draw into the 
county and borough asylums those who 
were now maintained either in the work- 
houses or in their own homes; and this, 
no doubt, would be the effect of State 
aid. He thought, however, that the 
hon. Member had somewhat overrated 
the permanent effect of grants in aid in 
attracting numbers of lunatics to the 
public asylums. It was probable that 
when the system of grants in aid was 
first established its effect was to draw 
into the asylums a large number of 
lunatics who up to that time had been 
maintained elsewhere; but when once 
all these outlying lunatics had been 
brought in, the accumulation of past 
years would be removed, and the stream 
would flow in more regularly and in 
diminished volume. The hon. Mover, 
having pointed to the various remedies 
which had been proposed to meet the 
evil complained of merely to dismiss 
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them, suggested his own remedy. This 
was that the Government should take 
over all the lunatics in the Kingdom, 
and should maintain them out of the 
Imperial funds. The hon. Member 
urged that this would not increase the 
burden upon the taxpayers, because 
they would be merely paying for the 
maintenance of the lunatics by taxes in- 
stead of by rates. He was afraid, how- 
ever, that the hon. Member would find 
after a few years that much more would 
be taken out of the second pocket than 
was now taken out of the first; because 
the cost of these institutions, when ma- 
naged by the central authority and paid 
for out of the State funds, would be far 
larger than when they were under local 
management and supervision. The hon. 
Member started with the assumption 
that the care of lunatics was naturally 
and properly an Imperial function, and 
that, therefore, lunatics ought to be 
maintained out of Imperial funds. As 
far as he could see, the duty of the Im- 
perial authorities in regard to lunatics 
ceased with the making of regulations to 
provide that such unfortunate persons 
should be properly cared for by local au- 
thorities, and should not be allowed to 
become dangerous to others. He could 
not admit that insane persons were on 
account of their insanity reduced to the 
condition of paupers, though there were 
probably many cases in which the 
friends of insane persons would have 
been able to maintain them if they were 
in any other than an insane state. But 
the friends of such persons were called 
upon to contribute towards, if they could 
not wholly provide, the funds for such 
treatment and maintenance; that was 
done to a considerable extent, the con- 
tributions from that source last year 
amounting to £67,000. Another argu- 
ment against the proposal of his hon. 
Friend was that if asylums were taken 
over by the State the local interest main- 
tained in them would cease, and it did 
not follow that the position of the 
lunatics would be improved. It was 
certain that the contributions from the 
friends would not be so perfectly looked 
after by the State as by the local au- 
thorities, and a larger burden would 
therefore be thrown on the taxes than 
Was now imposed on the rates. He saw 
in principle no more reason for calling 
upon the State authorities to take over 
the lunatic asylums than for asking them 
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to assume the management of the work- 
houses. If the asylums were to be 
maintained out of Imperial funds, Im- 
perial management must follow, and this 
meant more centralization and a reduc- 
tion of the duties now placed upon local 
authorities, magistrates, guardians of 
the poor, and persons who voluntarily 
undertook local functions. It meant, in 
fact, handing over the managementof the 
asylums to State-paid officials quartered 
in a central office in London. He did not 
think the transfer of the prisons to the 
State furnished a very encouraging pre- 
cedent in this direction. Such transfer 
had greatly increased centralization, had 
removed much influence and authority 
from the local authorities, and was, 
moreover, in the position of an experi- 
ment which had not yet been fully tried. 
The main ground for making the transfer 
of the prisons was that it would effect 
an actual saving on the total cost of the 
prisons by substituting taxes for rates 
as the source of maintenance, such rates 
being supplemented by certain amounts 
paid out of the Imperial funds. It re- 
mained to be seen whether success would 
attend the experiment, and whatever 
might have been the result up to the 
present he was not sanguine that as 
years rolled on the transfer would prove 
to have been an economical step. If it 
should so turn out the result would be 
contrary to all precedent and experience; 
because the natural tendency of trans- 
ferring the management of local institu- 
tions to central bodies was to increase 
the expense by reason of the fact that 
officials of State had not the interest in 
economy possessed by local bodies. He 
could not, therefore, in the circumstances, 
assent to the Motion of his hon. Friend, 
nor could he concur in the conclusions 
which had been drawn from that Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
should feel difficulty in assenting to the 
proposal of his hon. Friend (Mr. §8. 
Leighton) in the form in which it had 
been moved, for the reason that it mixed 
up two very different, though important, 

questions. Whether the State should, 

or should not, take charge of all pauper 

lunatic asylums to a greater extent than 

it did now was one matter; it was an 

altogether different question to suggest 

in the same Resolution that the State 

should exercise a similar function in 

regard to private licensed asylums. The 
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latter had occupied the attention of the 
last Parliament, and had been con- 
sidered by a Select Committee, which sat 
for two or three Sessions; and, as far as 
they were concerned, he was prepared 
to admit the importance of taking steps 
to give the public the same assurance 
which they had in the case of pauper 
lunatic asylums, by providing that per- 
sons once lunatic should not be detained 
indefinitely for the mere purpose either 
of giving profit to the asylum keeper, 
or serving the private purposes of the 
relatives of lunatics. It did not follow, 
however, that to solve that question it 
was necessary that all asylums should 
be merged into one class. It was, with- 
out doubt, a grievous hardship that 
from want of means persons of the lower 
and middle classes were compelled to 
place their relatives and friends in pauper 
asylums; but in the great majority of 
these casesthe hardship was accompanied 
by the comfort of feeling that their rela- 
tives were taken care of in the very best 
possible manner, and would not be de- 
tained when the necessity ceased. That 
was an assurance which the wealthier 
portion of the community had not yet 
got, but which he hoped they would soon 
obtain. He could not entirely agree 
with his right hon. Friend at the head 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Dodson) in the view he took of the 
question as to whether the custody of 
pauper lunatics was naturally an obli- 
gation upon the ratepayers, or whe- 
ther it was not an obligation which ought 
to be borne by the State. His right 
hon. Friend, if he looked into the his- 
tory of the question, would find that the 
charge for pauper lunatics was, so to 
say, a new charge upon the rates. It was, 
in fact, a charge upon the rates within 
30 years; and he thought that Parlia- 
ment in 1850 and 1857, or 1859, when 
the Acts were passed, should at the 
time have required that the Government 
should undertake the charge out of Im- 
perial resources. Parliament first threw 
upon the ratepayers the duty of erect- 
ing the asylums, which they did at 
enormous cost, and also the obligation 
of maintaining them. The Guardians 
and managers of the workhouses were 
obliged to place their pauper lunatics 
in the asylums, where their maintenance 
cost 9s., 10s., or 12s. each per week in- 
stead of 3s. or 4s, That was a serious 
new charge, and it was that which the 
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late Government attempted to mitigate. 
For his part, he valued the system of 
local government so much that he was 
disposed to agree with his right hon. 
Friend in saying he should be sorry 
to see the management of the asylums 
taken away from the visiting justices; 
unless, indeed, some more representa- 
tive body could be suggested to succeed 
them; but he should point out that the 
Guardians, who had to pay the money 
for the maintenance of the patients in 
the asylums, had no voice in the manage- 
ment of those institutions. Practically, 
the visiting justices had the sole control 
of them. With respect to the statement 
that the subvention had caused an un- 
due flow of pauper lunatics into the 
asylums, he must say he very much 
doubted whether such was the case. It 
was true that the number of patients in 
the asylums had increased within the last 
five or six years ; but it was equally true 
that the increase in the number of 
patients in the workhouses within those 
years was still larger. He entirely dis- 
puted the proposition of his right hon. 
Friend that the influx which he said 
had taken place in the asylums was of 
chronic patients. All his experience 
showed that the proportion of chronic 
patients soon after the pissing of the 
Acts was as large as it is now, and the 
Commissioners in lunacy were then of 
opinion that chronic patients ought to 
have skilled supervision, which they 
would obtain inthe asylums. He would 
also point out that 10 years ago there was 
a prevalent desire to clear out lunatics 
from workhouses into the asylums. Now 
that the asylums were full, it was worthy 
of consideration whether Guardians 
should not be prevented in some way 
fromsending chroniccases tothe asylums. 
It was quite new to him to hear that 
the subvention had had the effect which 
his hon. Friend the Member for Wigton 
(Mr. Mark Stewart) mentioned. He 
had watched narrowly the application 
of the grant for this purpose, and he 
did not believe that the sum granted 
could have been applied with more ad- 
vantage to theratepayers. In Scotland, 
unless his memory deceived him, the 
subvention was given in one lump sum 
to the Board of Supervision, who dis- 
tributed it among asylums or the friends 
of patients in whatever proportions they 
thought reasonable. With regard to 
this country, in spite of all the objec- 
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tions which might be urged against 
large subventions of this kind, he had 
never heard that a similar amount of 
relief could be given to the ratepayers 
without an interference with existing 
modes of conducting local business of 
which he wassure Parliamentcould not be 
induced to approve. In his judgment, 
therefore, the subvention, of 4s. per week 
was a just one, and had been a legiti- 
mate success. He did not, however, say 
it ought to be extended, although some 
arguments might be urged in favour 
of such a step. If it were determined 
to extend it, an additional grant of 
£200,000 would be needed to assist in 
like proportion the cost of lunatics in 
workhouses and boarding with friends. 
In conclusion, he would say that of all 
the new charges which had been thrown 
upon the rates this was the most un- 
justifiable, and the ratepayers should 
have insisted at the time that it should 
not have been thrown upon real pro- 
perty. However, as he had remarked, 
he was not prepared to say that the 
asylums ought to be taken out of the 
control of the local authorities; but 
he agreed that the incidence of the 
charge was still to a great extent un- 
justifiable. 

Mr. FLOYER said, the hon. Gentle- 
man who introduced the subject (Mr. 8. 
Leighton) had divided it into two heads 
—one, as to the incidences of the charge ; 
the other, as to the management and 
administration of the asylums. The 
hon, Gentleman spoke of the incidences 
of the charge as a matter of Imperial 
obligation; and in that view he (Mr. 
Floyer) was, to some extent, inclined to 
agree. There was nothing in the nature 
of the charge which would makeit proper 
to call upon any particular class of per- 
sons in the country more than another to 
bear it. By the 43rd of Elizabeth every 
person who had ability to assist his 
unfortunate fellow-subjects was bound, 
out of that ability, to assist them. Luna- 
tics were no exception to the rule; and, 
if it could be arranged, all persons ought 
to contribute in some way to the relief 
of all the poor, and especially of the 
lunatic poor. So far he agreed it was a 
universal obligation; and then came the 
question, How could it be enforced? 
The Mover said that the whole charge 
ought to be removed to the taxation of 
the country ; and, if it were, the head of 
the Local Government Board said the 
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administration must be transferred to 
the Imperial Government, and the local 
authorities must be superseded. For 
one, he was not prepared to say that he 
could give up all local administration ; 
he would rather relieve local taxation 
by further assistance from the Imperial 
funds; and he thought that would be a 
safer mode of meeting any claim which 
the ratepayer had. There could be no 
doubt that the claims of ratepayers, and 
especially of agricultural ratepayers, 
were very urgent at this moment, and 
could not be overlooked. The agri- 
cultural part of the community had to 
carry on their business under the most 
trying circumstances. They were in 
competition with the whole world, and in 
many parts from which produce was 
brought competitors were free from the 
burdens and difficulties our own agri- 
culturists had to contend with. There- 
fore they had a strong claim for any 
relief that could possibly be given; but 
he was not prepared on that account to 
give up the system of local management, 
which he believed was, in many respects, 
the best for these institutions. It was 
best to preserve the local management, 
and to relieve the local rates by grants 
from Imperial sources. As to the people 
a little above the labouring class, who, 
for lack of means, could not be sent to 
private asylums, no doubt the admission 
of such persons into county pauper 
asylums was in itself an evil: but, as 
had been pointed out, there were advan- 
tages in county asylums which were not 
enjoyed by the inmates of private asy- 
lums. The authorities of county asylums 
had no inducement to keep patients 
longerthan was necessary; butthe owner 
of a private licensed house had a strong 
inducement to keep patients in his house 
as long as he could do so with propriety. 
In the case of the superintendent-of the 
public asylums his credit depended upon 
the number of patients who were dis- 
charged ascured. In the licensed house 
the inspection was necessarily rather 
limited ; but the county asylum was in- 
spected by the Commissioners of Lunacy 
and by the Visitors appointed by the 
Court of Quarter Sessions. But the ad- 
mission of persons above the pauper 
class into the county asylums was an evil, 
if they were paid for out of the rates, be- 
cause that pauperized them; and the 
object aimed at was to remove that evil. 
In his county they had endeavoured. to 
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meet that difficulty. When the new 
asylum was built £2,000 was subscribed 
to meet the cost of 20 beds, to be occu- 
pied by patients of this class. In the 
course of a few years the county popu- 
lation of 200,000 had produced 23 or 24 
patients of the class of small farmers 
and shopkeepers, who were unable to 
pay the charges of the private asylums. 
The provision thus made had been found 
to be a very great boon; and the num- 
ber of patients of that class had fluc- 
tuated but little, so that the accommo- 
dation had proved to be sufficient. In 
this way the difficulty had been sur- 
mounted with’ beneficial effects; and he 
would, therefore, recommend an exten- 
sion of the system. It might be appre- 
hended that the large number of appli- 
cations on behalf of persons above the 
pauper class might trench on the accom- 
modation for the pauper class, for whom 
the asylums were originally built; but 
as they would be kept with the pauper 
Saar and no great difference would 

e made in their favour, except, perhaps, 
in being allowed to wear their own 
clothes, and having some variety of diet, 
the friends of such persons would not 
send them there if they could possibly 
provide funds to send them to a licensed 
house. Upon the whole question, he 
certainly was not prepared to support 
the proposition of the hon. Gentleman 
who made the Motion. The question 
had very justly occupied the attention of 
the House ; but he did not know whether 
the hon. Member would think it neces- 
sary to press it to a division. He thought 
the ratepayers had a claim to some relief, 
though he should be sorry to see it ac- 
companied by so large an alteration in 
the system of local administration, which, 
with respect to lunatics, prisons, and 
other matters, was less expensive and 
more efficient than a system carried on 
under the immediate direction of Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. DUCKHAM felt that the agri- 
cultural ratepayers of England had a 
right to complain of the increased bur- 
dens which had been thrown upon them 
for education, highway, sanitary pur- 
poses, vaccination, and other objects, 
many of which were national in their 
importance; and he thought the time 
had come when a searching inquiry, by 
means of a Select Committee, should 
be made into the whole question of 
local taxation, with-a view of placing 
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it on a more extended and equitable 
basis. 

Srr BALDWYN LEIGHTON thought 
it was a great mistake to suppose that 
the grant of 4s. a-week had increased 
insanity. No doubt it had increased, 
and that it formed an important phase 
of the great subject of local taxation ; but 
it was rather from intemperance, or from 
some of the conditions in which the poor 
lived, especially in the towns. Tho 
effect, however, had been greatly to 
increase the rates. Notwithstanding all 
that had been said by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Dodson), he hoped they 
would yet be told by some occupant of 
the Treasury Bench that the Government 
did propose to give this question their 
consideration with reference to the large 
question of local taxation at an early 
date. There was injustice in making 
paupers of lunatics, and there was diffi- 
culty in putting the county asylums 
under Imperial management. The rate- 
payers of different districts were unfairly 
taxed, since the Onion Chargeability 
Act, the agricultural communities, which 
produced scarcely any lunatics, having 
to contribute towards the support of 
those produced, apparently, by the con- 
ditions of town life. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Mr. Speaker, I 
cannot but think that the subject which 
the hon. Member for Shropshire (Mr. 
8. Leighton) has brought before the 
House is eminently important, and I 
venture to urge upon the House, if an 
attempt is to be made to give relief to 
the agricultural interest by the remission 
of local taxation, that assistance from 
the funds of the State for the purpose of 
maintaining these lunatic asylums would 
be much better applied than it has been 
to the administration of the county and 
borough prisons. I hold that, if any 
local establishments are to be main- 
tained entirely at the charge of the 
general taxation of the country, it is 
necessary that the central Government 
should have the control over such estab- 
lishments. In my opinion it was a great 
mistake to centralize prison administra- 
tion. So long as the administration of 
justice is local, so ought to be the ad- 
ministration and supervision of the 
prisons; for those who are charged with 
the punishment of crime ought to be 
responsible for the manner in which 
that punishment is administered. And 
/T believe it will be found that nothing 
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lies closer to the foundation of the free- 
dom which this country has so long 
enjoyed, and which has contributed so 
largely to the efficiency of the upper 
classes, and, therefore, to the capacity 
of the whole country for free institutions, 
than the local administration of justice. 
More than that, the local administration 
of justice, and the local responsibility 
for prisons, gave publicity, which is the 
best guarantee against abuse. The case 
of the lunatic asylums is different. Two 
noble Friends of mine, one still living, 
and the other departed, applied their 
talents and their industry to the pro- 
viding due administration in the care of 
lunatics — Lord Shaftesbury, who is 
happily alive, in the case of England, 
and the late Lord St. Leonards, in the 
ease of Ireland. I had communication 
with both those noble persons, and, 
from the circumstances of the case, my 
impression is, that the supervision of 
lunaties would suffer less from centrali- 
zation by far than the administration of 
justice. A certain degree of privacy is 
inseparable from the due administration 
of lunatic asylums. The unhappy in- 
mates are afflicted for various, some- 
times for considerable periods, and it 
is often desirable for their future wel- 
fare, that their admission, their treat- 
ment, and the reasons for their being 
liberated after treatment should not be 
altogether public. Central adminis- 
tration would, therefore, meet the case 
of the lunatic far better than it can meet 
the case of the criminal. Not only when 
the Prisons Bill was under consideration 
in this House, but at other periods, I 
have always urged that if there is one 
object to which the general taxation 
and a central administration were appli- 
cable more than to another, it was to 
the maintenance of the lunatic asylums. 
I admit that it might be expedient to 
have a combination of local with central 
supervision and administration; but, as 
I have said before, I do feel that it was 
a gross mistake to place the local 
prisons under a central administration, 
and to have omitted the lunatic asylums. 
This Motion is urged on the score of 
relief to agriculture, and I admit the 
necessity which exists for that relief. It 
18 not accurate to say that when the 
measures of Free Trade were passed 
the whole of the consequences of that 
great change were foreseen, were con- 
templated. The extent of these conse- 
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quenceg, Sir, was not then understood. 
The late Sir Robert Peel never contem- 
plated the extent of the competition to 
which the agriculture of this country 
has been since subjected. [‘‘Oh!” from 
the Ministerial Benches.| Ispeak as one 
of those who were engaged in the 
debates of 1846, and I broadly state 
here in my place that the competition 
which has arisen with the United States 
of America, and the extent to which it 
has reached, were not contemplated in 
1846, and if hon. Members opposite 
doubt what I say, I would refer them to 
Hansard’s record of our debates, where 
they will find little allusion to the possi- 
bility of such a competition on the part 
of the United States as has now arisen. 
{‘* Hear, hear!’?] An hon. :Member 
seems to rejoice in that competition. 
Well, if the increase in the population 
of this country were unlimited, I could 
understar.d the reasons for an unlimited 
foreign supply; but it appears to me 
that while we have excess on one 
side—that of supply—we have limitation 
on the other, that of population and con- 
sumption. But this opens a wide sphere 
of discussion into which I will not now 
enter. I merely assert from my own 
experience, and it may be tested by the 
pages of Hansard, that the competition 
which has arisen from the United States 
of America, owing to the wide cultivation 
of the prairies, was not contemplated in 
1846. Nay, I was myself in America 
not long before that time, and I venture 
to say that there it was not contemplated 
that the prairies would so rapidly be 
brought under cultivation, and yield 
such abundant crops as they now do. 
From my own knowledge, and from 
communications that I have had with 
Americans in their own country, I can 
assert that what has now happened was 
not in 1846 fully unforeseen. - This cir- 
cumstance gives occasion to the present 
Motion; but I trust the hon. Member 
for Shropshire will not press his Motion 
to a division now, and for this reason. 
At present we are awaiting the Report of 
the Royal Commission on the state of 
Agriculture, which was promoted in this 
House by the hon. Member for Mid- 
Lincolnshire, (Mr. Chaplin), and which I 
anxiously supported. Until we have that 
report, I do not think that the House will 
consider this proposal upon any grounds 
that will be admitted as authoritative 
by the whole House. I have ventured 
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to state what I gathered in the United 
States, and from long experience in this 
House; and naturally, perhaps, hon. 
Members opposite may not be disposed 
to agree with me, but may be inclined 
to dispute my statements. Well, let us 
have the authoritative Report of the 
Royal Commission before us, and then, 
I think, it, will be found that the capital 
of the landlord and the capital of the 
farmer are more exposed to taxation 
than the capital of any other class of the 
community. And for this reason, that 
the capital employed in agriculture turns 
more slowly than that otherwise em- 
ployed does in many cases, and is there- 
fore less profitable, and when subjected 
to the same percentage of taxation is 
burdened more heayily than the capital 
of any other class. [‘‘No!”] That is 
an economical proposition which an hon. 
Member opposite, whom I have not the 
— of knowing, seems to dispute; 

ut, among statisticians and political 
economists, it is a proposition which is 
not at all disputed. If you tax capital 
which turns slowly, at the same rate as 
capital that turns more quickly, you tax 
the income derived from the capital 
which turns slowly more heavily than 
the income from capital which makes its 
returns more quickly; and I never yet 
knew a political economist who disputed 
that. Ifthe capital which yields three 
profits a year is taxed at the same an- 
nual rate as the capital which produces 
only one profit in the year, it stands to 
reason that the capital which makes its 
returns slowly is more heavily taxed 
than the other. Hence the complaint of 
county Members in this House. I hope, 
however, that the hon. Member for 
Shropshire will be satisfied with having 
done his duty in submitting this question 
to the House, and that he will wait until 
we have the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Agricultural Distress before 
us. Then, I trust, the House will re- 
trieve the mistake which, in my humble 
opinion, it committed, when it central- 
ized the administration of the local 
prisons—an administration which is in- 
timately connected with the administra- 
tion of justice—and that Her Majesty’s 
Advisers and this House will consider 
that the management of lunatic asylums 
is a subject much more adapted for cen- 
tralized administration than the admi- 
nistration of justice or the management 
of prisons. 
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Mr... D. M‘LAREN said, that several 
references had been made to the Scotch 
lunacy affairs ; and hethought, sofarfrom 
favouring the Motion that was before the 
House, when properly understood, they 
went in an opposite direction. He could 
not agree with the two leading proposi- 
tions before the House. The first was 
that the care of the insane was a subject 
of Imperial obligation. He altogetherdis- 
believed in that proposition. ‘he second 
was that the cost of maintaining lunatics 
in asylums was an unfair burden upon 
the rates. He likewise strongly de- 
murred to that. What he rose particu- 
larly to say was this—that he thought 
all these subventions were mischievous, 
whether for prisons, for the maintenance 
of lunatics, or any other of the purposes 
to which they were now applied; and he 
agreed with the last speaker that the 
worst of all these subventions was that 
for prisons, and that was the opinion of 
many intelligent persons with whom he 
had spoken on the subject. Keeping to 
the case in hand, that of lunatics, the 
fact of a Government subvention being 
given on their behalf had apparently been 
to greatly increase the number of insane 
paupers in Scotland. One could hardly 
conceive how such a thing could happen ; 
but it was true. There had been a 
gradual drain of the poor insane people 
who were previously kept in private 
houses into the asylums. Their friends 
had relieved themselves of the cost of 
their maintenance, and they had been 
put into the established asylums; and 
although the Government subvention had 
reached a considerable amount, the 
local expenditure had, notwithstanding, 
greatly increased in every locality. The 
last Report of the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners in Scotland showed that there 
would not be any increase naturally of 
pauper lunatics if it were not for some 
artificial cause of that kind, for during 
each period of five years, taking the last 
20 years, the number of insane persons 
admitted into private asylums had re- 
mained nearly the same—that was, about 
13 in every 100,000 of the population. 
During the 20 years they had only in- 
creased to. 14 in the 100,000, and in the 
following year they came down to 13, 
so that the private asylums showed no 
increase in lunacy patients. During the 
first five years.of this 20 years the num- 
ber of pauper lunatics increased from 
34 per.100,000 of the population to 37 ; 
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in the following five to 44; in the next 
to 50; and inthe last to53.. There had, 
the Commissioners said, been an increase 
of 50 per cent in the number of paupers 
in lunatic asylums during the last 20 
years. That applied to the admissions, 
but as to the total numbers, here were the 
facts from the same authority. In 1859 
there were 3,103 pauper lunatics in the 
registered asylums; in 1879 there were 
6,292, being just as nearly as possible 
a doubling of the number in 20 years. 
Concurrently with that there was this 
remarkable fact, that a decrease had 
taken place in those that were maintained 
in private houses. Twenty years ago 
there were 1,877 registered lunatics in 
private houses, and last year the number 
had been reduced to 1,319, showing a 
considerable diminution, though not to 
the extent of the other increase. Then, 
as to the expenditure, in 1859 it was 
£80,600; in 1878 it was £183,000, show- 
ing that it had much more than doubled. 
The steps of increase were remarkable, 
and to that point he particularly wished 
to call the attention of the House. The 
period of 20 years was divided into four 
portions by the Commissioners. The 
average increase during the first three 
periods of five years was at the rate of 
£4,500 yearly. But now, looking at the 
last four years when the Government 
subventions came into operation, they 
found the average yearly increase was 
£8,600, just about double the amount of 
the Government subvention that for- 
merly existed. If they took the Govern- 
ment grant, they showed thesame results. 
In 1875 the Government subvention was 
£59,500 ; but in 1878 it amounted to 
£68,500, so the more the Government 
gave the more the expense increased. 
It was quite inevitable, in his opinion, 
that such should be the case. Parties 
that got Government money seemed to 
regard it much as they looked on sand 
picked up off the sea-shore, and as if 
they were not bound to be economical. 
There were sometimes great discussions 
in Town Councils as to police grants, 
and he had heard it urged regarding 
proposals to increase the salaries of 
officers, and to increase the number of 
police, and to make extra payments, that 
they should be adopted, and the argu- 
ment was—‘‘ Why, we need not grudge 
the increase because the Government will 
pay half of it.” In many of these cases 
if the Government had not intervened the 
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arguments of the economists would have 
prevailed, and these additional payments 
would not have been made. Holding 
that Government grants such as they 
were had been mischievous in their re- 
sults, he was strongly opposed to the 
Motion, which contemplated an increase 
of these grants, or, rather, the taking 
over of the whole lunacy affairs into the 
hands of the Government. That would 
be certainly mischievous, and should be 
opposed by all who wished to promote 
economy. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he did not think, 
after the discussion that had taken place, 
that it was necessary to go much into the 
subject, although he did not at all agree 
with the hon. Gentleman’s (Mr. 8. 
Leighton’s) proposal. He thought the 
discussion had been of service, be- 
cause in various English and Scotch 
counties much difficulty was felt in 
dealing with lunatics. It must be ad- 
mitted that there had been a very great 
increase of charge, and of the numbers 
to be provided for during the last 10 
or 20 years. He agreed almost en- 
tirely with the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh’s (Mr. M‘Laren’s) remarks as to 
the general result of payments in aid of 
local taxation. Generally speaking, such 
payments certainly tended to increase 
expenditure. He also agreed with what 
the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Newdegate) had said in re- 
spect to prisons. He thought the mea- 
sure relating to them was a most unfor- 
tunate one; and the country would, he 
believed, ultimately come to that con- 
clusion. From what he had seen of the 
carrying out of the transfer of the prisons 
to the State he should strongly oppose 
the Motion now under consideration. 
At the same time, he could not but admit 
that the payments in aid of the lunatics 
that were undertaken two years ago by 
the late Government were worth re-con- 
sideration. He agreed that the grant of 
4s. for each lunatic in an asylum had had 
the effect of inducing the Guardians to 
get rid of harmless and incurablelunatics, 
and the Lunacy Commissioners stated 
that something like 40 per cent of the 
lunatics of the country were harmless 
and incurable. He did not object to the 
transfer of such lunatics as were curable 
or dangerous ; but he thought harmless 
and incurable lunatics need not be re- 
moved from the workhouses to the 
asylums. He thought that in the case: 
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of the latter, if many such persons had 
been transferred, a great deal of harm 
had been done. It was not necessary to 
have expensive establishments like the 
county asylums for the treatment of 
harmless and incurable lunatics, who 
might equally well be kept in work- 
houses. He should be glad, therefore, 
to see a re-consideration of the grant— 
as to whether some grant could not be 
made for that class of lunatics in the 
workhouses as well as that in theasylums. 
It would, indeed, be almost better to re- 
duce the payment of 4s. for lunatics in 
the asylum to a smaller sum, and to ap- 
portion it between the asylums and the 
workhouses. In the North of England 
most of the Boards of Guardians had 
expressed that opinion strongly, and in 
many of the Lancashire workhouses pre- 
parations had been made at a great ex- 
pense for the treatment of lunatics. In 
nearly every county increased accommo- 
dation was required for lunatics, and the 
money that was now being devoted by 
the magistrates to the enlargement of the 
asylums need not have been spent if the 
harmless lunatics could be kept in work- 
houses. The hon. Member for Shrop- 
shire (Mr. 8. Leighton) had said that 
the payments made had not, in his belief, 
any effect in filling the asylums. He 
(Mr. Hibbert) found, however, that the 
Commissioners had said that their ex- 
perience of another year had confirmed 
the opinion already expressed by them, 
that the Parliamentary grant made to 
the Guardians had in many districts 
tended to the removal of cases from 
workhouses into asylums, and in some 
counties had rendered necessary a con- 
siderable extension of asylum accommo- 
dation. It had been said in the course 
of the debate that the number of lunatics 
in workhouses was not now the same as 
formerly. The great increase, however, 
as was abundantly proved by statistics, 
was in the county and borough asylums, 
in which, in 1874, there were 29,000 
patients, in 1878, 35,000, and in 1879, 
38,000; while the wcrkhouses contained 
15,000 patients in 1874, and only 15,900 
in 1879. As to the non-pauper class, he 
would be glad if some plan were sug- 
gested by which that class of cases could 
be received into asylums, where they 
would be much better cared for than in 
licensed houses, and he did not think 
there should be any great objection to 
their being received into county asylums, 
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simply because these were called pauper 
asylums. Those who were on the border- 
land of pauperism might, if received into 
asylums, obtain their maintenance by, as 
it were, a loan, the Government to be 
repaid as circumstances would permit. 
If such a system could be established, he 
felt that very serious difficulties would 
be avoided. As to the class of chronic 
imbeciles and harmless idiots, it would 
be a great advantage if, in the larger 
counties, special provision could be 
made for them, because he thought it 
very undesirable that they should be 
placed in asylums, or even in work- 
houses. The whole question of the ad- 
vance in aid of lunatics and idiots would 
most probably be considered by the Go- 
vernment before next year; and, there- 
fore, he thought the question in its 
broadest sense should not be entered 
into until the result of this consideration 
was known. The present time was, 
therefore, unsuitable to the discussion of 
the proposal before the House. Siill, 
he hoped that the hon. Member would 
be satisfied with what had been said on 
the subject, and not press his Motion to 
a division. 

Mr. 8. LEIGHTON, in reply, said, 
that not one of his arguments had been 
answered. He had never intended to 
limit the question to one of local taxa- 
tion, but had put it on a far broader 
basis. His object had been to raise the 
entiresubject of the reform of the Lunacy 
Law by pointing out defects that ran 
through the whole of the present system. 
He was even more satisfied with what 
had been said by the Government than 
he should have been at being in a ma- 
jority on a division, because, reforming 
though they might be, they had distinctly 
said that they would not reform the 
Lunacy Laws, and did not think that 
the treatment of pauper lunatics inflicted 
any injury upon the middle and profes- 
sional classes. Such a non gossumus 
position it was impossible for them to 
retain. Their answer would make re- 
formers work harder for reform. As for 
the few words which the late President 
of the Local Government Board said, the 
compromising support given to the Go- 
vernment by the right hon. Gentleman 
was even more in his favour than their 
antagonism. 
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COUNTY ASYLUMS. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. R. PAGET, in rising to draw at- 
tention to the inconvenience of sending 
Criminal Lunatics to County Asylums ; 
to the necessity for making separate 
accommodation for Idiots and for Chronic 
Lunatics now in County Asylums; and 
to move— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed t° 
inquire into the Laws relating to the custody 
and maintenance of Criminal Lunatics, of Idiots, 
and of Chronic Lunatics; ”’ 
said, he would acknowledge that there 
was some inconvenience in asking the 
House to proceed with a debate on a 
subject so nearly analogous to that in 
which they had been just engaged ; but 
the point which he wished particularly 
to raise could not be dealt with as it 
deserved in the late discussion. The 
time was past for the treatment of the 
insane by the seclusion of the dark cell, 
the restraint of the strait waistcoat and 
iron fetters, by severity of discipline, 
and a diet of bread and water. Science 
had stepped in and told us that insanity 
was nothing more nor less than a disease. 
He desired particularly to draw atten- 
tion to that fact, because it was upon 
it that he largely based the argument 
which he was about to present to the 
House. Our great lunatic asylums were 
no longer what they were considered in 
other days; they wereno longer prisonsor 
houses of detention for the safe-guard- 
ing of lunatics, but hespitals for the 
care and the cure of those who were 
affiicted with a particular disease. Look- 
ing at the matter in that way, he had 
good reason to complain that persons 
were sent to county lunatic asylums in 
which there was no special accommoda- 
tion for them, and who were not fit to 
be there. The class to whom he alluded 
were the criminal lunatics. Persons in 
any way tainted with crime ought not to 
be sent to our county asylums; their ex- 
ample was bad, their whole tone had a 
disturbing and deteriorating effect upon 
those with whom they were associated, 
and, in fact, they were the worst of all 
possible people who should be sent there. 
This question had been forced upon the 
attention of the people in the county of 
Somerset in a very remarkable way. 
Very recently a military prisoner of a 
specially dangerous character had been 
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asylum in charge of three warders, and 
the man rejoiced in saying that if there 
had not been three warders he would 
have brained those who brought him part 
of the way. The man escaped and he 
had to be captured. It afterwards 
turned out that he and another military 
prisoner were both malingerers, having 
shammed insanity, and had no business 
to be there at all. There was every in- 
ducement for malingerers to sham in- 
sanity in order to receive better diet and 
more lenient treatment than they would 
in prison. His contention was that all 
who became insane during the period of 
their sentence, whether in a State prison 
or undergoing penal servitude in a con- 
vict prison, should be maintained in 
separate prison asylums. Prisons were 
now State prisons, and no longer subject 
to the jurisdiction of the counties. So 
long as prisoners were under the control 
of the Visiting Justices they never would 
have sent to them prisoners of this 
class. He objected even to sending 
prisoners to county asylums after the 
expiration of their sentences. He would 
have a prison asylum to which all prison- 
ers should be sent before the expiration 
of their sentence, and also a special 
asylum where such lunatics subsequently 
might be cared for after completion of 
their sentences. Oriminal lunatics, just 
as lunatics after completion of sentence, 
could better be looked after in separate 
institutions, and from this point of view 
the interests of society should be con- 
sidered. There was a careful precau- 
tion taken in the case of pauper luna- 
tics which was neglected in the case of 
criminal lunatics. Whenever a pauper 
lunatic was sent to an asylum, the law 
required that the medicai man who certi- 
fied should specify the acts of insanity 
which he had himself observed. The 
criminal lunatics were sent by the war- 
rant of the Secretary of State, and 
the Visitors of the county asylums 
had nothing to do but to accept his 
fiat. Those lunatics ought clearly to 
be a charge on the State. Whenever 
a prisoner, undergoing a sentence, was 
found to be insane, an endeavour was 
made to ascertain his settlement. He 
was sent to the Union in which the 
charge was, and if the settlement could 
not be found, he was then sent at the 
charge of the county in which he 
happened to be confined as a prisoner. 
He thoughtthis wasentirely indefensible. 
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There were other classes of the insane 
known to the law; there were those, for 
instance, who were found to be, by the 
verdict of a jury, insane at the moment 
of their offence. He suggested Amend- 
ments in the Broadmoor Act. He was 
aware that, in now asking for a Select 
Committee, hemight be told that recently 
a Select Committee had inquired into 
the subject of the Lunacy Law, and 
that it had reported only a very short 
time since. That Committee, he might 
observe, was presided over by a right hon. 
Gentleman a Member of that House who 
had been long and much respected, and 
whose loss he was sure they all deeply de- 
plored. Healluded tothe lateSir Stephen 
Cave, a man of unusual zeal, earnestness, 
and ability, and one who had performed 
valuable services to his country. That 
Committee, however, was appointed for 
a different purpose from the one to which 
the Committee he was now proposing 
would address itself. The former Com- 
mittee had referred to it the special 
branch of the Lunacy Law which had 
regard to the securities afforded against 
the violation of personal liberty, and it 
certainly reported strongly in favour of a 
consolidation of the law. But another 
Committee, to investigate the points to 
which he had himself now alluded, 
would, he believed, render useful service. 
With respect to adult idiots, they could, 
he thought, be better treated in an 
asylum by themselves. That remark 
applied still more strongly to the case of 
idiot children, who, if taken by the hand 
in their earlier days and carefully trained, 
might have their dim and latent intelli- 
gence so improved as to make them 
happier members of society, and in a 
great degree self-sustaining. That was 
shown by the experience of the excellent 
institution at Earlswood. It was highly 
desirable that power should be given to 
counties to combine for the purpose of 
setting up special and separate asylums 
for idiots. Unions now possessed such 
a power, but counties did not. With 
regard to chronic lunatics, at present 
they were entering the asylums faster 
than they were going out; but that fact 
was greatly owing to the circumstance 
that the science and skill and care of the 
present day helped to prolong the lives 
of those poor creatures far more than 
was the case 50 yearsago. In many 
instances now, those patients had been 
in the asylums for 20 and even 30 years. 
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There should be auxiliary asylums for 
the care of chronic patients. He would 
only make one other remark, which he 
thought was well worthy of the atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government. He 
would ask them whether the time had 
not arrived when the whole management 
of our county asylums might be placed 
under the control of a responsible De- 
partment of the State? He did not de- 
sire to cast any reflection upon the Com- 
missioners of Lunacy. They performed 
their difficult task with considerable 
ability. But the county magistrates 
would rather deal with a Department of 
the State than with the Commissioners 
of Lunacy. It wasa noble work to 
‘‘ Minister to a mind diseas’d ; 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain.” 
England had been foremost in that 
work, and we were proud that she had 
set an example to all Europe and to the 
world. But her work was incomplete. 
There were amendments to be made; 
there were reforms to be carried out. 
The law required consolidation. It was 
to complete those reforms that he asked 
Her Majesty’s Government tis facilitate 
the measures which he wished to see 
carried out by assenting to the Motion 
which he had the honour to propose. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the Laws relating to the custody and 
maintenance of Criminal Lunatics, Idiots, and 
of Chronic Lunatics.” —{Mr. Richard Paget.) 


Mr. ARTHUR PEEL said, his hon. 
Friend (Mr. R. Paget) had stated his 
subject in a manner which might have 
been expected from his knowledge of it, 
and with great feeling and great con- 
sideration for the class of people to whom 
he had referred. In the earlier part of the 
evening they dealt with lunatics; but 
they were dealing now with a class which 
to lunacy superadded crime. Broadly 
stated, there were four classes of criminal 
lunatics. There were those who were 
called ‘‘ Queen’s-pleasure ” lunatics, 
who had been either found to be insane, 
or who had been acquitted as insane. 
There were those lunatics who were 
under sentence of penal servitude. The 
third class were those who were under 
sentence of imprisonment merely. And 
lastly, there were those lunatics who 
were waiting for trial. These four classes 
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ferent localities. They were sent to 
Broadmoor in certain cases. They were 
sent in other cases to the lunatic wards 
at Woking. They were sent to pauper 
asylums of the jurisdiction where the 
prison was situate, and they were sent 
to lunatic asylums where the crime 
was committed. Roughly speaking, 
they might be said to be sent to one 
of these four destinations. The hon. 
Gentleman had complained of this way 
of dealing with criminal lunatics. There 
was, first of all, complaint that after 
their sentences had expired they were 
treated as paupers and taken to the 
nearest workhouse, and there became 
chargeable, when it was for the eon- 
venience of the Government and by 
the action of the Government that they 
were introduced into the locality at all. 
He believed that soldiers and sailors, if 
their settlement could not be ascertained, 
or if they came from Scotland or Ire- 
land, were either kept at Broadmoor 
after the expiration of their sentences, 
or taken to the nearest workhouse and 
there handed over as wandering pauper 
lunatics; and that had given rise to 
most frequent and very angry remon- 
strances. Then there was another com- 
plaint in reference to the maintenance 
of these criminal lunatics in the asylums. 
First, as to the maintenance during the 
currency of their sentences. That ex- 
penseof maintenance had been by several 
Acts of Parliament thrown on the place 
of settlement, where that could be ascer- 
tained ; and where it could not be ascer- 
tained, then on the jurisdiction where 
the prison was situate or the jurisdiction 
in which the crime was committed. A 
person convicted and sentenced to penal 
servitude was distinguished from an 
ordinary misdemeanant. He believed 
that that convict, as long as his sentence 
was unexpired, was maintained at the 
expense of the State. But it was a 
great grievance that when the Govern- 
ment, for its own convenience; intro- 
duced a criminal prisoner into a parti- 
cular locality, with which he had nothing 
to do, the locality should be responsible 
for the cost of his maintenance. | At 
Woking there were wards appropriated 
to criminal lunatics, and he: thought it 
was a fair question whether that prac- 
tice could not be extended, and these 
criminal lunatics ‘be. sent to special 
prisons or quarters where provision was 
specially made for their reception. The 
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hon. Gentleman had said that criminals 
had contracted dangerous habits, and 
that alone was a reason why they should 
not be sent to county asylums. Now he 
(Mr. Arthur Peel) thought that was an 
obvious proposition. But he would also 
observe that it was insufficient to say they 
would only exclude criminals of criminal 
habits, because, as far as his own obser- 
vation went, and as far as he had been 
informed by a much higher authority, 
there was a class of lunatics who were 
admitted into lunatic asylums, and who, 
though they had not been convicted for- 
mally of criminal habits, yet had all 
criminal characteristics about them, and 
were as dangerous as the most confirmed 
convict could be. It was a question whe- 
ther it would not be an amelioration of 
the present state of things if theasylum at 
Broadmoor could be used exclusively for 
the very worst classes of dangerous 
criminal lunatics, and the other asylums 
thereby freed from that most dangerous, 
deadly, and contaminating type of eri- 
minal lunacy. The hon. Member had 
divided his Motion into two portions, the 
first dealing with criminal lunatics, and 
the second part dealing with the laws 
relating to the custody of idiots and 
chronic lunatics. He(Mr. Arthur Peel) 
assumed that the latter expression re- 
ferred to chronic harmless lunatics, and 
that it was intended by the hon. Mem- 
ber that these poor creatures should not 
be put into the county lunatic asylums, 
but should be separated from the other 
lunatics and relegated to some place 
specially adapted for the reception of 
their particular class. He understood 
that there was some doubt whether 
counties could legally combine for the 
purpose of dealing with this special 
class of idiots and chronic harmless 
lunatics. The hon. Member was of opi- 
nion that they could not do so; but: it 
certainly would be a great advantage if 
counties had such a power, so as to 
enable these poor creatures to be dealt 
with as a special and distinct class of 
lunatics. The advantage of classifying 
lunatics had been already shown in 
several instances. Within the last few 
days an application had come from 
Stowmarket for permission to appro- 
priate a disused workhouse for the re- 
ception of idiots and harmless lunatics, 
and a similar application had been 
made from Witham, in Essex. He had 
been informed, however, that these dis- 
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used workhouses, these old bastiles, as 
they were called, being in some instances 
more than 100 yeurs old, were utterly 
unfit to be appropriated to such a pur- 
pose. In reference to the possible re- 
moval of these chronic harmless lunatics 
to some such place as he had indicated, 
he should wish to allude specially to the 
case of those who were suffering from 
the peculiar form of disease technically 
known as senile dementia. Taking the 
numbers of such cases at present in the 
three great lunatic asylums, he found 
that at Hanwell, out of a total of 1,840 
lunatics, only 50 females and 15 males 
who were suffering from this peculiar 
form of lunacy could be removed; at 
Colney Hatch, out of a total of 2,178 
lunatics, 20 males and 48 females were 
said to be fitto be removed; and at Ban- 
stead, out of a total of 1,600 lunatics, 
some 40 males and females were said to 
be capable of being removed to the 
Metropolitan workhouses. These were 
cases, however, with regard to which 
the medical superintendent certified that 
great risk would be run in the removal 
of the lunatics, unless the greatest care 
were taken, and unless the workhouses 
to which they were removed were fitted 
with all the most approved appliances 
that scientific knowledge indicated as 
being necessary for their treatment, He 
quite agreed with the hon. Member that 
the mass of statutes connected with this 
subject required both consideration and 
amendment. In March of last year the 
late Home Secretary appointed a Com- 
mittee, in the nature of, but not exclu- 
sively, a Departmental Committee, con- 
sisting of Gentlemen specially qualified 
by their intimate knowledge of the 
question to deal with it, and the sub- 
jects referred to that Committee were 
whether it was desirable that criminal 
lunatics should be separated from pauper 
lunatics, what special provisions should 
be made for the care and custody of im- 
becile lunatics, and whether Broadmoor 
had answered its purpose, or whether it 
was necessary to alter its constitution ? 
It met in August, and again on the day 
upon which Parliament was dissolved, 
so that it did not arrive at any practical 
conclusion, and, therefore, he now pro- 
posed to re-appoint it, and to submit to 
it the same subjects of inquiry as be- 
fore. No time would be lost in doing 
so, and he therefore hoped the hon. 
Member would be content with this 
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proposal on his part, and would not 
press the Government further on the 
matter at a time when they had only 
recently come into Office, and were 
giving their best consideration to this 
large and important subject. 

Mr. PELL did not see why aged luna- 
tics in a state of second infancy should 
be removed from the workhouses into 
the large asylums. They did not require 
any more attention than children who 
were noisy and dirty. He therefore 
hoped that, in the terms of Reference to 
the Committee, they would be empowered 
to inquire into and report upon the best 
mode of dealing with persons suffering 
from senile dementia. 

Mr. DODSON said, he would consider 
the suggestion in conjunction with his 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, in order, if 
possible, to enlarge the terms of Re- 
ference. 

Mr. RAMSAY suggested that the 
Committee should not be a Departmental 
Committee, as proposed by the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary of State for 
the Home Department (Mr. Arthur Peel). 
What had been done heretofore had 
been unsatisfactory to the House in de- 
termining the question what should be 
done either with Broadmoor or criminal 
lunaties generally. A great deal of in- 
vestigation had been made, and the result 
was thata Report had been presented, 
and the House had got the Report. 
[Mr. Artuur Peet said, the Committee 
had not presented the Report. | The hon. 
Gentleman was quite correct as to the 
Committee he referred to, but not as to 
the. Committee referred to by himself 
(Mr. Ramsay), the Report of which the 
hon. Gentleman would obtain in the 
Library. The Committee he referred to 
was a Departmental Committee, and the 
hon. Gentleman would be able toreadand 
consider the Report of that Committee. 
He deprecated the appointment of a De- 
partmental Committee as not being likely 
to give information which might be in- 
structive to the House, or to afford re- 
liable information regarding the mode of 
dealing with pauper criminals in gene- 
ral. He trusted the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board and the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department would take into con- 
sideration what had been already done 
on this subject, and consider the pro- 
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priety of extending the scope of the in- 
quiry and having it conducted not only 
by officers of the various Departments, 
but also by hon. Members in whom the 
House might have confidence, and whose 
Report would be of value in guiding 
them to proper legislation on the subject 
when it came before the House. 

Mr. R. PAGET said, that after the 
statements he had heard from the Trea- 
sury Bench he should not presshis Motion 
to a division, as he could see he should do 
no good in doing so; but, at the same 
time, he must express a hope that the 
terms of Reference would be so enlarged 
as to include an inquiry which should 
cover the question of the best mode of 
dealing with cases of senile dementia. 

Mr. DODSON said, he could say no 
more than that he would consult with 
his hon. Friend the Under Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, to see 
if the terms of Reference to the Com- 
mittee could be enlarged so as to embrace 
the subjects mentioned. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, that, with- 
out desiring unduly to press the Govern- 
ment as to the nature of the Order of 
Reference to the Committee, he thought 
it would be satisfactory to the House to 
learn what kind of Committee was pro- 
posed to be appointed. Was it to be an 
ordinary Committee, such as that moved 
fur by his hon. Friend (Mr. Paget), or a 
Depaitmental Committee ? 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL replied, that 
the Committee would be composed partly 
of Members of the Department of the 
Home Office, and partly of Members of 
the House who were not connected with 
that Department. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he gathered 
that the Committee was to be half De- 
partmental, half Parliamentary, and he 
would suggest that it should include 
Gentlemen selected not only from the 
Home Office, but also from the Local 
Government Board. He did not wish 
the Government to declare themselves on 
the subject immediately ; but if the Go- 
vernment thought this Hybrid Committee 
was the proper one to consider the matter, 
then let it be done; only let the Refer- 
ence be of such a nature as to embrace 
all the subjects. If the Reference was 
large, the House would be satisfied that 
the matter had been fully and ‘fairly 
considered. The question was one of 
great and growing importance, and he 
believed the House would be very un: 
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willing to shake the confidence of the 
public in the Act of 1867, or to lessen 
the beneficial results which had ensued 
from its operation. That, he feared, 
might be done if there was not great care 
exercised in sending persons to these 
asylums, so that this expensive ma- 
chinery should not be used for cases for 
which it was never intended. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


OFFICE OF CHIEF SECRETARY FOR 
IRELAND.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY, in rising to 
call attention to the multiplicity of duties 
in respect of different Departments that 
are imposed on the Ministers holding 
from time to time the Office of Chief 
Secretary for Ireland ; and to move— 

‘‘That it is desirable that the Irish Law 
Officers, or one of them, having seats in this 
House, should represent in this House one or 


more of the numerous Departments now repre- 
sented by the Chief Secretary,” 


said, he wished to preface the remarks 
he had to make with the statement that 
he and those who sat with him regarded 
as imperfect any attempt at solving Irish 
difficulties which did not provide for the 
management of Irish affairs in Ireland ; 
but after laying down that proposition, 
by way of protest, he would pass to the 
subject to which he desired to specially 
call attention. That House had certain 
duties, two in number, to perform. It 
had first to make laws and arrange in- 
stitutions to administer the country, and 
then it had to see that the laws were 
properly administered, and that the in- 
stitutions were carried out in such a way 
as to administer the laws of the country 
well and judiciously. He considered the 
second duty of the House, perhaps, to 
all practical intents and purposes, more 
important than its legislative powers. 
He wished to draw attention to the con- 
trast which existed between the manner 
in which the discharge of the latter duty 
was insured in the House of Commons 
for England and the official manner in 
which Irish Business was transacted. 
In that House for English Business they 
had the Representative of the English 
Local Government Board; a Represen- 
tative of the matters connected with 
English education in the person of the 
Vice President of the Council; they had 
the Home Secretary to discharge the 
enormous duties pertaining to his Office ; 
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and then they had the Office presided 
over by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Clackmannan (Mr. Adam), 
who also undertook large and important 
duties. _Now, when. an Englishman 
undertook the duties of one of those 
Offices, he went down and took care to 
learn, or at least endeavoured to, the 
merits of all questions likely to arise in 
it ; he endeavoured to become acquainted 
with the policy of his Predecessors; if 
reforms were proposed, he gave his 
Opinion as to them, arrived at after 
deliberation ; and if reforms in his De- 
partment were necessary, he proposed 
them. In these English cases there was 
perfect Parliamentary representation, 
and the Minister came down to the 
House, not to reply to Questions by 
reading answers which he had received 
from a clerk, but to speak directly from 
his own knowledge derived from actual 
interference in the affairs of the Office. 
The Gentlemen who represented the 
English Departments had all qualified 
by serving as Under Secretaries, and 
some of them had gained their experience 
by holding the Office of Irish Secretary. 
Perhaps there was no Office that would 
furnish better general training; but it 
was rather hard upon Ireland and the 
Irish people that the Irish Secretaryship 
should be treated as a kind of appren- 
ticeship for English statesmen, and that 
the 6Gne man lacking experience should 
generally be the Chief Secretary. Each 
English Department was represented, 
not merely by a tried Leader, but also 
by an Under Secretary who undertook a 
great portion of the work. Another im- 
portant fact was that there were certain 
branches of English administration which 
were largely under the control of local 
authorities. That was not so to the same 
extent in Ireland. In England the local 
authorities to a large extent managed 
the Police Force, and they also managed 
educational affairs through the School 
Boards; but in Ireland all these matters 
were under the hand of the Central 
Government, and that Central Govern- 
ment, so far as administration and re- 
presentation in that House were con- 
cerned, consisted of one person who had 
to bear the burden of all the local 
authorities who existed in England. 
Having pointed out how things stood 
in England, he wished to say a few 
words about the traditional character 
and capacity of the Gentlemen who were 
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generally appointed to the Office of Chief 
Secretary in Ireland. He was generally 
an inexperienced man, and the late Mr, 
O’Connell had used language respecting 
him which he(Mr. O’Shaughnessy) would 
not now like to repeat. As he had said, 
he was generally an inexperienced man, 
who had never before held Office. At 
this moment, it was true, he was far 
from being an inexperienced man; but 
nothing showed so well the inexperience 
of the general run of the holders of that 
Office as the utter astonishment of the 
people of Ireland when it was announced 
that the Office of Chief Secretary was to 
be assumed by the experienced and 
responsible statesman who now held the 
position. It would be hard to. say 
what had hitherto, in past times, been 
considered the qualifications for this 
Office. Sometimes there was no appa- 
rent qualification whatever, and some- 
times one was driven to suppose that a 
certain hilarity of manner, or the being 
addicted to certain sports and pastimes 
which were supposed to be in accord- 
ance with Irish tastes, were the qualifi- 
cations. But whatever the qualification, 
or absence of qualification, one person’s 
shoulders had hitherto borne the man- 
agement in that House of all Irish mat- 
ters. He would now call attention to 
the number of those Departments, the 
various duties they had to perform, and 
the difficulties they had to contend with. 
The Irish Chief Secretary had, in the first 
place, to discharge for Ireland all the 
numerous and multifarious duties that 
fell upon a Home Secretary in regard to 
England. The very mention of the 
Home Office would call to mind very nu- 
merous and various duties ; but in Ire- 
land the duties of the Chief Secretary, 
acting as Home Secretary, were rendered 


| more difficult by the fact that there were 


Party difficulties and agitations there 
which were sometimes deemed suffi- 
ciently formidable to call for the inter- 
ference of the Executive. There was @ 
multitude of peculiar circumstances 
that required to be watched carefully 
and grappled with by the Minister who 
had to deal with them. Take, for ex- 
ample, the question of education. There 
was a Board of National Education. It 
administered primary education all 
through Ireland, and, administered it, 
not as the Central Board in, England, 
with the aid of the local boards, but to 
all intents and purposes autocratically, 
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and without any assistance from the 
various localities. They had the Local 
Government Board of Ireland, of which 
the Chief Secretary was nominally Presi- 
dent, and to which the Chief Secretaries, 
no doubt, had always paid great atten- 
tion, and which it would be hard to re- 
move from their immediate sway. The 
duties of the Local Government Board 
embraced all sanitary questions; and at 
this moment, and for some time to come, 
its duties would be increased and ren- 
dered more difficult, in consequence of 
the carrying out of the measures for the 
relief of the distress. There was another 
Department to which he wished to draw 
particular attention. They had a Police 
Force in Ireland which in numbers, con- 
stitution, and in every other respect, was 
in reality an army. If they wanted to 
have the Force properly represented in 
that House, and made responsible to the 
House, they would want something little 
short of a Secretary for War for Ireland. 
This Department, too, was largely under 
the control of the Chief Secretary, and 
was represented by him in that House. 
Yet it was a Force that ought to be as 
thoroughly responsible to the House as 
the English Police Force was; but if 
they demanded anything like a reform 
of that Force, an inquiry into its internal 
constitution—if they laid a finger on it, 

they were met by a refusal to inquire 
into its organization. The Force had 

fallen into the hands of two or three 
officials of Dublin, probably military 
men, who administered it according to 
military traditions, and the Department 
was quite as free from representation in 

that House,and the Irish people were as 
devoid of any control over it, as they 

were over the internal management of 
any regiment in Her Majesty’s Service. 

There was another matter which the 

Chief Secretary had to administer, and 

he (Mr. O’Shaughnessy) trembled when 

he thought of the amount of work he 

had to do, and the careful judgment he 

must bring to bear on it, and the long, 

weary nights he must pass in conse- 


must have received with regard to it. 
He had to manage the entire patronage 
of Ireland, although offices were in the 
gift of the Lord Lieutenant. He could 
only say that if there were any ratio be- 
tween the duties which fell on the Irish 
Chief Secretary as to patronage, and 
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Member, as a supposed dispenser of 
patronage, his duties must be great in- 
deed. Then, again, the New Royal 
University was constantly brought be- 
fore this House, and for that institution, 
too, the Chief Secretary was responsible. 
He had also to answer for the Interme- 
diate Education Board. There was 
another Board which he observed did 
not fall under the eyes of the Chief 
Secretary, and he believed the Board 
was utterly unrepresented in Parlia- 
ment. He referred to the Irish Board 
of Works. The freedom of that Board 
from representation and responsibility 
in that House might be best stated by 
saying that it had, to use a common ex- 
pression, ‘‘run to seed.” The Board 
was out of harmony on the most critical 
matters with the Irish Local Government 
Board, and the result was that the two 
Boards had got quite beyond Parlia- 
mentary authority. They had answers 
respecting it in that House, it was true; 
but they were stereotyped and sent over 
by telegraph to the Chief Secretary. 
The House should have regard to the 
opinion of these Boards entertained by 
the people of Ireland. It was well 
known that the great body of these 
Boards utterly disregarded public 
opinion. There was another feature 
connected with the subject to which he 
would call attention. Lately, in order 
to get over the incapacity of the Irish 
Secretary with regard to Irish legisla- 
tion, it had become the practice to hand 
over the legislative functions to the 
Privy Council of Ireland, which con- 
sisted largely of the Judges and some 
superannuated Generals. Why was the 
Irish Privy Council to say whether a 
particular law should be applied to Ire- 
land, and keep the matter in their own 
hands? Chiefly because the Irish Secre- 
tary had not time or capacity to-under- 
stand the questions which he was forced 
by his Office to take in hand. Where 
they had got a good Irish Secretary— 
which, he wished to state, with great 
respect to the Gentlemen who had held 
the Office, was not a frequent occurrence 
—he was soon promoted, and his place 
was generally taken by a Gentleman 
who went to Lreland to learn statesman- 
ship. Again, the Irish Chief Secretary 
spent the greater part of his time over 
here; and they sometimes saw extra- 
ordinary results, one of which was that 
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short period in which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. Forster) had held Office he had 
heard him say, in accordance with his 
well-known candour and integrity of 
purpose, that when he went to Ireland 
next he would make inquiry into the 
matter. He (Mr. O’Shaughnessy) knew 
egiene well that that inquiry would 

e judiciously conducted, and that he 
would be as free from subordinate offi- 
cial influence as any person who could 
hold the Office; but it was not satisfac- 
tory to those who represented Ireland to 
find that even a man of such capacity 
and experience as the right hon. Gentle- 
man was obliged to give such a reply to 
pressing Irish questions. A candidanswer 
like that must be taken as an admission 
of the necessity of reform. It was very 
different from, and contrasted most fa- 
vourably, to the people of Ireland with 
the answers which were given formerly 
by the late Government, which were 
generally to the effect that everything 
was in a satisfactory state in Ireland, 
and that it would be a pity to disturb it. 
He would say nothing of the jobs per- 
petrated in consequence of the want of 
responsibility. The other day, when it 
was urged to be necessary to increase 
the staff in certain Public Departments 
in consequence of the growth of the 
distress in Ireland, there was a selection 
of gentlemen made; and though he 
would nut say his remark applied to all 
those appointed, yet he must say thatsome 
of these gentlemen could only have been 
appointed for their incapacity. The 
worst feature in the matter was that 
when any great and grave question 
came on it was impossible for the Chief 
Secretary, however experienced and 
able he might be, to give the attention 
and consideration which he ought to do 
to such questions to master them. The 
right hon. Gentleman who now had 
charge of the Office must receive scores 
of letters every day on all sorts of sub- 
jects. Perhaps he might hand them to 
the Under Secretary. At any rate, he 
had no doubt he gave everything his best 
attention ; but, if he did so, how was it 
possible for him to cope with such great 
questions involving intimate and large 
interests, such as the question now before 
him—the Irish Land Bill? It must be 
the case that great Imperial questions 
like that would suffer when associated 
with all the Departmental matters to 
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which he had referred. The subject 
was not one of his (Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy’s) initiation; it was brouglit before 
the House of Commons originally by his 
lamented Colleague, the late Mr. Butt. 
He had a great belief in Parliamentary 
institutions; but he believed that Par. 
liamentary institutions, whether carried 
out here or in Ireland, could not be really 
beneficial to the people unless they were 
made real, and the people of Ireland 
had yet to Jearn that Irish matters were 
subject to that House, and were not 
perfectly independent of it. The late 
Government proposed to appoint an 
Irish Lord of the Treasury to manage 
the Board of Works. There was no 
Irish Lord of the Treasury now, and, as 
far as he knew, there was no prospect 
of there being one, because the number 
of persons from whom the Ministers had 
to recruit their ranks was small, and 
was daily growing beautifully less. He 
had no desire that there should be any 
increase of officers in consequence of 
any reform on that question. He did 
not think it was desirable either that 
there should be any increase of offices; 
but, at the present time, when they had 
a right hon. and learned Gentleman in 
the House whio understood legal affairs, 
why could he not take charge of some 
of the Irish Departments? He knew 
perfectly well from his knowledge of 
legal affairs that the legal transactions 
of the Irish Attorney General and of the 
Solicitor General, although, no doubt, 
they required some amount of at- 
tention, yet he knew that they were 
not of that engrossing character that 
those hon. and learned Gentlemen 
might relieve the already overbur- 
dened Chief Secretary, who had very 
great duties to discharge. He thought 
that to them might be referred the 
burdens of the Local Government 
Board. He did not know whether his 
suggestion would be approved of; but 
he knew that something of the kind 
must and ought to be done without 
further delay, if the Irish Department 
was really to be responsible to that 
House. The object of his Motion had 
not been so much to suggest what he 
moved, but really to call public atten- 
tion to the matter, as he hoped he had 
said nothing derogatory or unbecoming 
to the present occupant of the Office of 
Chief Secretary. He believed everyone 
in the House would recognize to the full 
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his capability and goodwill, and his en- 
déavour to do what was right for Ire- 
land. There was one feature about his 
appointment that was peculiarly grati- 
fying to the people of Ireland, and that 
was the fact that a man of experience 
and tried capacity was appointed to that 
important Office, which was looked upon 
as a tardy recognition of the fact that 
Trish affairs were of importance to the 
country. But they were all the more 
anxious, now that a Gentleman of such 
distinction had been appointed to the 
Office, that he should be placed in a 
position in which he could thoroughly 
discharge his duties and be able to turn 
his attention from the thousand and one 
minutia which at present occupied his 
attention to the more grave and impor- 
tant matters which must come under 
him at the Irish Office. He begged to 
move the Motion which was down on 
the Paper in his name. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it is desirable that the Irish Law 
Officers, or one of them, having seats in this 
Honse, should represent in this House, one or 
more of the numerous Departments now repre- 
sented by the Chief Secretary.” —(Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy.) 


Mr. MACARTNEY said, that, as a 
Representative of the Irish Conserva- 
tive Party, he did not often agree with 
hon. Members of the Home Rule Party ; 
but on this occasion he cordially endorsed 
all that had been said by the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick (Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy), as to the onerous duties 
which the Irish Secretary had to per- 
form. At the same time, he could 
not agree that the Departments at pre- 
sent represented by the Chief Secre- 
tary should be represented by the Law 
Officers of the Crown. It would be 
more satisfactory to have, as was the 
case in England, a Secretary of State 
for Ireland, with an Under Secretary, as 
was the case in the other Departments 
of State. Such an arrangement would 
not only meet the requirements of the 
Irish people, but it would do away with 
the necessity of incurring any very great 
additional expense, and, at the same 
time, secure that the work of the De- 
partment would be efficiently performed. 
Nor did he think that a lawyer was the 
best person to discharge the duties which 
would devolve on a subordinate to the 
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little practice, he would not have the 
time at his disposal necessary for the 
discharge of his duties. It might also 
happen that in some of the Departments 
the Law Officers representing them 
might have to prosecute their subordi- 
nates. That would be an objection. 
Another objection was that while a 
lawyer might be transferred from his 
profession to that of politics, Gentlemen 
who had been in that House for three 
or four months, and were then trans- 
ferred to a Judgeship in Ireland, or 
some equally advantageous position, 
were not likely to give as much satis- 
faction as those who were trained for 
the duties of the Department, and tho- 
roughly acquainted with the subjects 
they had to deal with. He rejoiced at 
the fact that the present occupant of the 
post in question was in the Cabinet. It 
was most important that he should be, 
for it would be detrimental to the best 
interests of Ireland if the Chief Secre- 
tary were not always a Member of the 
Cahinet. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, with re- 
gard to the duties of the Office which I 
have the honour to hold, it is quite true 
that the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland may be considered 
the Home Secretary for Ireland. He 
is also the President of the Poor Law 
Board for Ireland; he is President of 
the Local Government Board; he must 
be responsible to this House for the 
management of the police; and he has 
—I wish he had not—a great deal of 
patronage at his disposal. He is a 
good deal responsible for Education, and 
although there are Boards of Education, 
so far as I know very capable Boards, 
and capable gentlemen on them, yet the 
Chief Secretary is responsible to this 
House for the Education of Treland; 
and, for the matter of that, no Secretary 
would wish, nor do I think any hon. 
Gentleman would desire, that he should 
get rid of that responsibility, Respon- 
sibility must be accompanied with power 
to some extent; and therefore 1 may 
state that as I am responsible for the 
Education of Ireland, I also feel that I 
ought to have, asI have, some power over 
its management. My hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. O’Shaughnessy) says there 
is one important Board about which he 
is in doubt as to whether the Irish Secre- 
tary is responsible for. I wish to limit 
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that I am not responsible for the Board 
of Works, but that the Treasury is re- 
sponsible for it. The Chief Secretary in 
London, it is perfectly true, has the 
assistance of the Lord Lieutenant in 
Ireland just asthe Lord Lieutenant in 
Ireland has the assistance of the Chief 
Secretary in London; and although in 
Ireland it is right that we should be 
able to confer together, and be of great 
assistance to each other, yet as regards 
the Business of this House, in the Par- 
liamentary Business, the great weight, 
of necessity, falls on the Irish Secretary, 
because he is in London and in Parlia- 
ment during the greater part of the 
year. It is quite true that all these 
things bring very great administrative 
labour upon the Irish Secretary. The 
hon. and learned Member says it is 
difficult to find time for me to attend 
to the great questions which ought 
to be decided with regard to Ireland. 
Well, somehow or other time must 
be found for all those questions, for 
they are too pressing and too im- 
portant to be neglected. We have 
heard a great deal as to the position of 
the Chief Secretary ; but when I come 
to the remedy I do not find it exactly in 
the suggestion of my hon. and learned 
Friend. I donot for a moment wish him 
to suppose that the Chief Secretary does 
not receive great assistance from the 
Attorney General and the Solicitor 
General for Ireland. We are not making 
this a personal debate. If I was making 
it a personal debate, I should state the 
very great assistance I have received 
from my right hon. and learned Friend, 
and I fully expect to receive the same 
from the Solicitor General. But it is 
assistance which is useful by those two 
hon. and learned Gentlemen aiding 
the Chief Secretary to conduct all the 
serious business that falls upon him, and 
I do not think Ireland would gain by a 
division of the Department between the 
Chief Secretary and the Law Officers. 
The fact is we must take things as we 
find them, and not justify their position. 
I can only speak of the condition of the 
Office as I come into it. There is a very 
centralized Government in Ireland. I 
do not say it should be continued; but 
there it is, and, indeed, I do not know 
whether I could change it. The dif- 
ferent offices are intertwined and united 
one with the other, and I do not think 
it would-be possible forthe Chief Secre- 
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tary to hand the responsibility as to any 
one of those offices to either of the Law 
Officers. As regards the Board of Works 
I do not know whether I should not have 
less responsibility, if I was responsible 
to the House for it, than if I was re- 
sponsible for communications to the 
Treasury with regard to it. The 
position is this—we might take these 
different offices, and we might so far 
unite Ireland with England as to say 
that they fell into the English or Im- 
perial offices. We might say, for in- 
stance, that the President of the Local 
Government Board should be President 
for the two countries. We might say 
the same of the Home Secretary. I do 
not say that the Irish Members would 
like that; at any rate it would involve 
considerable change. But that state of 
things does not exist. The Irish De- 
partments are so entwined, one with the 
other, that I do not see how a man in 
my position is to get rid of the responsi- 
bility of being concerned, more or less, 
with them all. I confess there is a 
good deal in the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Tyrone (Mr. Macartney), 
and I should be exceedingly glad if I had 
the assistance of Under Secretaries in 
this House. I think the Irish Depart- 
ment has so much work and so much 
business to do that it would be quite 
fair that there should be two men in the 
House responsible for it, to work to- 
gether during the Sittings of Parliament 
in the management of Irish matters. If 
the hon. and learned Member (Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy), however, were to carry 
his Motion, I am afraid, instead of making 
this work easier, he would make it more 
difficult, by imposing on me and the 
Government the additional labour of 
finding out new machinery. We have 
got so much to do that we cannot change 
the machinery. Very much, however, 
of what the hon. and learned Gentleman 
said ought to be borne in mind both by 
this Government and all succeeding Go- 
vernments; and if I remain in this Office 
any length of time, I hope I shall arrive 
at some sort of opinion by which things 
may be made easier both for the occu- 
pants of the Office and also for the 
Public Service. I do not like to sit down 
without making a few remarks about 
what fell from the hon. and learned 
Member respecting the position of an 
Irish Secretary, generally, and in doing 
so I beg to acknowledge ‘the very kind 
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terms in which he spoke of. myself as 
occupant of the Office, With regard to 
it, he alluded to the stereotyped replies 
from the Chief Secretary for Ireland. I 
think. however, that, speaking for my- 
self, hon. Members will say that I have 
taken some care in my replies. I have 
in some instances read the answers, be- 
cause I thought the importance of the 
subjects demanded it, and because I 
wished to make the answer as short as 
possible, and wished to answer the in- 
quiries of hon, Members to the best of 
my ability; but I do not mean to make 
a single reply in this House unless it is 
what I think ought to be said in refer- 
ence to the subject inquired about. I 
think it only justice to state that I be- 
lieve there is a good deal of very honest, 
sincere, and hard work done to the 
public service in Dublin itself. I have 
been very much struck with the industry 
of the Dublin Offices, the Under Se- 
cretary’s, the Vice President of the Go- 
vernment Board, and other offices; but 
I only say what any other man in my 
position would say, being responsible to 
the House, that be it for good or be it 
for ill, I shall feel it right to take my 
own opinion rather than that of any 
subordinate, although I dare say, as 
between me and him, his opinion is just 
as likely to be good, perhaps better than 
mine. The hon. and learned Member 
said that when I went to Ireland I said 
I would try and find out information 
with respect to several matters of im- 
portance. That is quite true. I made 
that statement just as any. one of my 
Colleagues might have done in the hurry 
and the rush of Public Business, with 
the full intention of making such in- 
quiries during the Recess. I think the 
House will agree with me that it would 
show presumption and unfitness for dis- 
charging the duties of an office of im- 
portance if I were to say that I was 
fully familiar with ull matters connected 
with it within a few days of taking Office. 
Thope that the hon. and learned Member 
will not proceed with his Motion. I 
think that as work goes I have rather 
more as Irish Secretary than I ought to 
have; but it would only be now unneces- 
sarily adding to that work if I were to 
set about to see how it could be changed, 
and I can only say, as other Chief Secre- 
taries have said, that I will do the best 
in my power while I hold the Office to 
serve the interests of Ireland. 
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Mr. O’DONNELL said, that while 
he was perfectly satisfied of the thorough 
patriotism and devotion to the interest 
of Ireland of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Limerick (Mr. O’Shaughnessy), 
he yet must confess that he had no 
feeliug with regard to his Motion except 
one of the most thorough-going opposi- 
tion. The hon. and learned Member 
suggested that the difficulty—the almost 
impossible task—of the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland might be considerably light- 
ened by the participation of the Law 
Advisers of the Crown with seats in that 
House. His (Mr. Donnell’s) objection 
to thus assisting the Chief Secretary 
was that ho should do all in his power 
to prevent any Attorney General or 
Solicitor General for Ireland from ob- 
taining a seat in the House, inasmuch 
as the whole object of the Home Rule 
Party in Parliament was to render the 
functions of the Chief Secretary and of all 
subordinates the very reverse of perma- 
nent and enduring. It was hardly worth 
while to consider any change in the 
system short of that radical change which- 
it was their whole object and purpose to 
bring about, The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had fairly and practically con- 
fessed that the management of Ireland 
was such that the thing could not be re- 
formed. They had got an over-central- 
ized system, an intertwining of offices, a 
practically irresponsible bureaucracy. 
[Mr. W. E. Forsrrr: I did not admit 
that.] It would be impossible for a 
Chief Secretary for Ireland with the 
high character of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to admit half the evils of the system 
which he represented. But, practically, 
the system was a perfectly mechanical 
arrangement, worked by hand in London, 
and it depended entirely on the good 
pleasure of a majority more.or less 
ignorant of Ireland, and generally more 
rather than less. He did not believe it 
was worth while to think of improving 
the system of British government in 
Ireland. They must get rid of British 
government in Ireland root and branch. 
He stood there as a Constitutionalist. 
He was in favour of the unity of the Em- 
pire; but he was not in favour of the 
provincialization of Ireland. As one 
of the Irish statesmen had said at the 
time of the passing of the Act of Union— 


‘¢ Almighty God has stamped on this country 
the form, the dimensions, and the proportions of 


an independent Kingdom, and an independent 
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Kingdom in all essentials we are resolved Ireland 
shall be."’ 


They were prepared to work with their 
English aad Seotch co-citizens in the 
common defence of the common Empire ; 
but, as far as British interference with 
' Irish affairs was concerned, he could only 
say, using the famous words used by the 
present Prime Minister in one of his 
Mid Lothian speeches, when referring 
to another country, ‘‘ Hands off.” He 
hoped there would be an end to that 
system of Jacks in office in Dublin Castle 
telegraphing instructions to ignorant 
superior officers in England. Perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman would not take it 
unkindly from him if he assured him that 
with all their appreciation of the im- 
provement which he had introduced, 
they were by no means satisfied with 
the character of a good many of the 
answers which he had given. It would 
not, however, be fair for him to deal 
with that subject at present. They were 
in expectation of a great deal from Her 
Majesty’s Government; and he did not 
think it would be prudent on their part 
unnecessarily to exasperate them. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he did not in- 
tend to make more than a few observa- 
tions on this question. It was, he be- 
lieved, a very important subject as re- 
garded the means of allaying one of the 
mischiefs attendant on the present con- 
nection between the two countries rather 
than as indicating any new remedies for 
the evils which undoubtedly existed. 
The hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell) had rather misunderstood a 
suggestion made by his hon. and learned 
Friend when he said that he advocated 
the presence of the Law Officers of the 
Crownin that House. He did not goso 
far with his hon. and learned Friend as 
to advocate their presence there; but 
merely to say that as they were there, 
and as they did not seem to have any 
ostensible employment, it might be just 
as well to give them something to do 
by handing over to them one or more of 
the Irish offices. He recollected that 
two or three years ago the Chief Secre- 
tary made a very able speech, which 
produced a very great impression in that 
House, utterly demolishing a Motion 
moved by the hon. Member for County 
Cork (Mr. Shaw), calling attention to the 
desirability of the restoration of the Irish 
Parliament, and asking for an inquiry 
inte that- subject. At that -time the 


Mr. O Donnell 


{COMMONS} 
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right hon. Gentleman did not probably 
know as much about Irish affairs as’ he 
now knew; but he effectually disposed 
of that Motion very much to his own 
satisfaction, at any rate, by pointing out 
that the -consequence of that Motion 
would involve a change in the Constitu- 
tion of this country. He thought that 
the right hon. Gentleman would find 
that.a persistence in the present attempt 
to govern Ireland by ‘a centralization 
system through Dublin Castle would in- 
volve a very much greater change in the 
Constitution of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland than the pro- 
position then made by the hon. Member 
for Cork ; and he would find also that it 
would be impossible, even with all the 
attempts at patchwork from time to time 
for the purpose of propping up this 
system of government, to persist in it 
for many yearsto come. Now they had 
at last a statesman as Chief Secretary 
for Ireland; and he was sure that the 
conviction would force itself upon him 
more and more every day that the task 
which he had undertaken was an im- 
possible one, and that he would have a 
greater satisfaction than he had ever 
obtained from the administration of his 
Office when he handed it over to some 
Secretary of State chosen by the people 
who should sit in their own Parliament 
in Dublin. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY explained 
that he did not intend to divide, for the 
reason that the remedy proposed was by 
no means perfect. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 0’ Donnell) 
had not represented him quite accu: 
rately, because the House would ro- 
member that he prefaced his remarks by 
saying that he was just as strongly in 
favour of the administration of Irish 
affairs by an Irish Parliament as any 
Member of his Party. He had been 
misunderstood also in regard to what 
he had said of the Law Officers. He 
had merely suggested that they should 
relieve this Irish Secretary while they 
were in the House, their experience of 
Law Officers proving to them that their 
stay in the House of Commons was not 
usually of a permanent character. 

Lorn RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, this discussion had raised a very 
important point ; and perhaps the House, 
therefore, as lie’had had some unofficial 
experiénce in this matter, would bear 





with him whilst he said-a word or two 
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in order to point out what he ventured 
to think the position really was. It ap- 
peared to him that there was occasion- 
ally some slight misapprehension in the 
minds of hon. Members as to what were 
the Constitutional duties of the Irish 
Secretary, and this was constantly shown 
by the title which hon. Members gave 
him. He had noticed continually that 
hon. Members in putting their Ques- 
tions addressed them to the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. He ventured to say, 
with all respect, that the right hon. 
Gentleman was not the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. He was the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
The fact of the matter was that the real 
government of Ireland stood in this way: 
That the Lord Lieutenant, by the terms 
of his warrant, was the head of the 
Executive, and responsible for all the 
acts of the Executive Government — 
directly responsible for them. The Lord 
Lieutenant, to assist him in his work, 
had four Secretaries, the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant, the Permanent 
Under Secretary, the Assistant Under 
Secretary, and the Lord Lieutenant’s 
Private Secretary. These officers, with 
the Chancellor and the Privy Coun- 
cillors, conducted the government of 
Ireland. The Irish Secretary, as he took 
it—and he offered the suggestion with 
great respect to the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite—was really the Parlia- 
mentary agent of the Irish Government; 
and his duty was the preparation of 
Bills, and the consideration of all the 
great subjects of Irish legislation, the 
presentation of those Bills to the House, 
and the superintendence of them while 
passing through the House. If the 
Trish Secretary was to bear the whole 
burden of the Irish Executive, it was a 
matter of course that he could not give 
that time and consideration to Irish 
legislation which he would otherwise be 
able to do; but the details of the Irish 
Executive were really left in their proper 
hands. The hon. and learned Member 
for Limerick had made a very natural 
complaint, that great questions con- 
nected with the real prosperity of Ire- 
land were apt to. be neglected. He 
could say from jexperience that the 
greatest possible inconvenience and de- 
lay arose to the Irish Government in 
Ireland from their having to send over 
to. London Papers. on, every subject, 
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tled in Dublin, and need not come 
over to this country at all. Of course, 
the result of appointing so distinguished 
a statesman as the right hon. Gentle- 
man to the post of Irish Secretary was 
that he looked upon himself as the per- 
son solely responsible for the entire 
government of Ireland in every part, 
and the Lord Lieutenant was merely a 
dummy. It would be very desirable 
indeed if the present Government would 
give them any information as to what 
was the precise position of the Lord 
Lieutenant. The high position of the 
right hon. Gentleman, as one of the 
foremost men of the Liberal Party, 
naturally was calculated to give rise to 
the suspicion, particularly when the right 
hon. Gentleman was in the Cabinet, that 
the Government intended to allow the 
Lord Lieutenant to be let down, and 
ultimately, perhaps, to do away with 
him altogether. He had heard these 
suspicions mentioned in various quarters, 
and he thought it would be a great ad- 
vantage if the Government could give 
them any information as to whether they 
were correct or not. The condition of 
the present Lord Lieutenant was cer- 
tainly likely to be a curious one, because, 
though a nobleman of great rank and 
name, and what, was still more impor- 
tant, perhaps a man of great wealth, he 
was not a gentleman who had taken any 
very prominent part in public affairs. 
He also put this question because of a 
remark which had dropped from the 
right hon. Gentleman. He talked, if he 
understood him rightly, of having the 

responsibility of the Education Depart- 

ment on his hands, and having full power 
over that Department. [Mr. W. E. 

Forster: I did not say that.] He had 

understood the right hon. Gentleman to 

make use of that expression, and that 

naturally led him to put his question as 

to what was the exact position of the 

present Lord Lieutenant; whether, by 

the terms of his warrant, as he ought to 

be, he was the actual responsible head 

of the Executive, or whether the real 

Executive control of Ireland was in the 

hands of the right hon, Gentleman? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 

IRELAND (Mr. Law) observed, that he 

might very shortly say, in reply to the 

noble Lord, that the present position of 

the Lord Lieutenant was precisely the 

same as that which was occupied by his 





though many might be perfectly set- 


Predecessor, the Duke of Marlborough. 
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The noble Lord had claimed to have 
an accurate knowledge of the interior 
mechanism of that Office ; and, therefore, 
he could now have no difficulty in 
ascertaining what the exact position of 
the present Lord Lieutenant was. As 
to the argument of the noble Lord, it 
was obvious that if the Lord Lieutenant 
alone was to be directly responsible for 
the conduct of affairs in Ireland, and 
was to carry on the Government in all its 
various Departments, with the assistance 
of his four Secretaries, the great object 
which his hon. and learned Friend had 
in view, of securing increased Parlia- 
mentary responsibility, would entirely 
disappear. Indeed, all such responsi- 
bility would be gone; and they would 
then merely have a bureaucracy pure 
and simple. Now, whatever they might 
think of the particular means suggested 
for increasing the Parliamentary re- 
sponsibility of the Irish Government, he 
would assure hon. Members that the 
Government had not the least desire to 
exclude Parliamentary scrutiny or re- 
sponsibility from any part of their 
proceedings. He did not think he need 
carry the discussion further, except to 
remark that the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the City of Oork (Mr. 
Parnell) hardly gave the Law Officers 
credit for the amount of work they had 
todo. If the hon. Gentleman had any 
spare time on his hands, and desired to 
occupy himself for a few hours each day, 
he (Mr. Law) would be exceedingly glad 
to avail himself of the hon. Gentleman’s 
assistance, and would undertake to pro- 
vide quite as much work for him as he 
would find agreeable. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS, merely 
with the desire to supplement, and not to 
correct, thestatement of theright hon. and 
learned Gentleman, wished to observe 
that, although in practice all matters 
connected with Ireland were always left 
in the hands of the Chief Secretary for 
many years past, yet the whole of the 
Irish Government was under the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department. 
Hesaw his right hon. Friend smiling; but 
he was arguing upon principle, not upon 
practice. There could be no doubt that 
the Home Secretary was the responsible 
Minister. Of course, as a matter of 
sap the Government of Ireland was 

eft in the hands of the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant, because he was 
-acquainted with all the Irish questions. 


The Attorney General for Ireland 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. T..D, SULLIVAN said, he rose 


merely to express his entire concurrence 
in the spirit of the observations made by 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr, 
O’Donnell). He was quite sure his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Lime- 
rick would not unintentionally do or say 
anything unpatriotic or unworthy of 
his position as a Member of the Irish 
Home Rule Party. He, for one, had 
no sympathy whatever with proposi- 
tions for improving the machinery by 
which Ireland was ruled from that 
House. The Lrish people did not desire 
to be ruled either well or ill by that 
House—they desired to be ruled by their 
own House, and by theirown Parliament, 
of which they had been fraudulently de- 
prived. Atthe presentmoment there were 
Petitions being tried in whichallegations 
were brought against certain Members 
who had been returned to that House 
that they had obtained their seats by 
various fraudulent and false devices ; but 
none of those devices could compare for a 
single moment with the infamy of the 
means by which the Parliament of Ire- 
land was destroyed. Therefore, he must 
point out——[‘‘ Order! order!’ ] 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point ont to 
the hon. Member and the House that the 
discussion is now travelling very wide of 
the Motion before the House. The Mo- 
tion before the House simply relates to 
the functions of the Irish Law Officers. 
The House hassince been discussing the 
functions of the Lord Lieutenant and 
the Secretary of State, while the ob- 
servations of the hon. Member have now 
no reference whatever to the Motion. 

Mr. T.D. SULLIVAN said, he would 
merely observe, in conclusion, that if 
there was to be any division of the duties 
of the Chief Secretary, he would greatly 
prefer that the extra work should be put 
into other hands than those of the Irish 
Law Officers. For his part, he felt that 
the business of the Irish Members and of 
the Home Rule Party was not to facili- 
tate the government of Ireland by that 
House. 

Dr. COMMINS said, he felt some 
difficulty in referring to the Chief Se- 
eretary after the debate which had taken 
place, because, while there was a differ- 
ence as to his name, even his functions 
also seemed to be called in question, and 
those functions appeared to be so multi- 
farious that the Chief Secretary himself 
did notseemtounderstand them ortocom- 
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prehend the nature of his responsibilities. 
The right hon. Gentleman, admitting 
the important amount of responsibility 
on his hands, and that he was overbur- 
dened by work, used that as an argu- 
ment why the work should not be taken 
off his hand. [{Mr. W. E. Forsrer: I 
did not say so.} He did not pretend to 
give the right hon. Gentleman’s words, 
he was simply trying to present the 
force of his argument. That argument 
was simply this—‘‘ I admit all the ob- 
jections made to the present condition of 
affairs: I admit I am overburdened; I 
admit that I have so much to do that it 
is almost impossible for one person to do 
it; but that is a justification for my not 
undertaking to reform the confusion, 
and to place it in different hands who 
might conduct it better.” He thought 
no stronger argument could be adduced 
for placing some portion of those multi- 
farious duties in other hands. He knew 
something of the duties of the Law 
Officers in England; but in Ireland the 
Law Officers had other mysterious duties 
to perform, in which they were assisted 
by a mysterious official called the Law 
Adviser to the Castle. He should like 
to know how those duties were distri- 
buted. He thought the Attorney Gene- 
ral, the Solicitor General, and the Law 
Adviser to the Castle might so divide 
their work as to leave some of them 
time to perform a portion of the duties 
of the overburdened Secretary. He was 
quite as strongly as any of his learned 
Friends of opinion that Ivish affairs 
should be placed in Irish hands; but, at 
the same time, he must differ from his 
hon. Friend the Member for Westmeath 
(Mr. T. D. Sullivan), and must think 
that as long as the responsibility of the 
Government of Ireland rested with that 
House, and as long as there were Secre- 
taries or other functionaries who had 
the government in their hands, that they 
should perfect the machinery so as to get 
as much good out of it as possible. At 
present those who were responsible made 
their overwork an excuse for not doing 
it, and not doing more of it. [Mr. W. 
E. Forster: I never said that.) Again, 
he must say he did not pretend to give 
the words used by the Chief Secretary ; 
but he did think he apprehended his 
argument, and those who had listened 
to the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be able to say whether he 
had misrepresented. him in any-way. 
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He did not undervalue the honesty or the 
capacity of the present Chief Secretary ; 
but he did agree with his hon. Friend 
that his duties were too multifarious 
for one officer, and he should be very 
glad indeed if they could be divided 
amongst other gentlemen who would be 
responsible for their immediate work, 
and able to answer for the Department 
which they undertook, instead of making 
the Chief Secretary dependent upon 
functionaries in Ireland, over whom the 
House had no control, even for the 
answers which they gave. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
had no desire to prolong the discussion, 
and he should have sat silent but for 
some remarks from the opposite side. 
He had not been for years connected 
with the Bar in Ireland, and, therefore, 
any observations he might make could 
not be imputed to him as of a personal 
character ; but as one branch of the Irish 
Executive had been spoken of as occu- 
pying a sinecure office, he, as having 
had an opportunity of seeing men of all 
Parties occupying the position of Law 
Officers, would not allow that comment 
to pass by without bearing his humble 
testimony to the ability with which the 
duties were discharged, not of a sinecure 
office, but of one of the most important 
offices in the Irish Government. He 
maintained that those duties had been 
discharged with a power and eloquence 
and a knowledge unsurpassed by those 
shown by any other Members of the 
House; and he would say further with 
regard to the Law Adviser to the Castle 
that his duties were very different indeed 
from that of the Attorney and Solicitor 
General, and were of the greatest im- 
portance to the poorest classes in 
Ireland. They had in Ireland a ma- 
gistracy not too well versed in law, 
and it was often necessary to correct 
their decisions and to keep them straight 
in their actions. Among not the least 
important of the duties of that officer 
were the duties of controlling the magis- 
tracy of Ireland in the performance of 
their duties. 

Mr. DALY said, he had listened with 
attention to the observations which had 
fallen from the noble Lord the Member 
for Woodstock, who, from his. position 
and tenure in Ireland, might have been 
supposed to have a. much more definite 
idea of the manner in which thatcountry 
was governed.. But the noble. Lord, if 
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his views had been fairly conveyed to 
him, had described a form of Govern- 
ment as existing in Ireland which was a 
complete bureaucracy. Another fea- 
ture which had struck him in the course 
of the debate was that he, and many 
hon. Members near him, having listened 
to the utterances of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary, believed 
that he was, to a very great extent, the 
person responsible to that House for the 
government of Ireland. But the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South- 
West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) had introduced to the Irish 
public a mysterious personage in the 
shape of the Home Secretary as respon- 
sible for Irish administration. He could 
but think that no greater revelation of 
English misrule had been made in recent 
times than was conveyed by the obser- 
vations of the late Home Secretary. He 
(Mr. Daly) had, in common with other 
Irish Members, listened to the utterances 
of the Chief Secretary for Ireland when 
Irish questions were introduced in the 
House, and had heard him in some cases 
plead ignorance of facts, and in others 
ask time for consideration. The expla- 
. nation of the late Secretary of State for 
the Home Department had shed a great 
flood of light upon the want of know- 
ledge which existed in this country with 
respect to Ireland, and the question 
which it raised was of great importance. 
Did the Chief Secretary himself believe 
in the utterances made, or did he refer 
all Irish questions to that mysterious 
person alluded to by the late Home Se- 
cretary ? 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
hon. Member had entirely misunderstood 
the observations he had made. He had 
stated clearly that there was a Secretary 
of State directly responsible to the 
House, and that no bureaucracy could 
for that reason exist ; but that, as a mat- 
ter of practice, the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department never interfered 
in Irish Business, which was carried on 
by the Chief Secretary. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 
MOTION, 

Ordered, That Mr. Hubbard be 
added to the Select Committee on Lon- 
don Water Supply.—(Secretary Sir 
William Harcourt.) 


Mr. Daly 


{COMMONS} 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Corporation of the City of Lon- 
don, the Metropolitan Board of Works, and the 
Metropolitan Water Companies, be heard by 
themselves, their counsel and agents, before the 
Select Committee, if they think fit.”—(Secre- 
tary Sir William Harcourt.) 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he rose toa point of Order. On the ap- 
pointment of a Committee the other day, 
the Prime Minister informed the House 
that a Gentleman who made application 
to be heard by counsel might obtain 
permission from the Chairman of the 
Committee. He desired to know why 
another course had been taken on that 
occasion. It had seemed to him that 
other parties than those named might 
desire to be heard by counsel before the 
Select Committee—the vestries, for in- 
stance, who were largely interested in 
the question of water supply. But the 
Motion of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman limited the hearing by coun- 
sel to certain parties whom he had se- 
lected. He could not but think that 
there must be some order upon this 

oint. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
his desire had been to pursue the course 
indicated by the hon. Member. But 
his Predecessor in Office, the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, had desired and 
pressed upon him that the course pro- 
posed in the Motion should be taken. 
The right hon. Gentleman had pressed 
the latter course upon him, as being the 
right one, so strongly that he had had 
no alternative but to accept it. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
had stated on a former occasion that the 
Water Companies and the Corporation 
of the City of London had urged that it 
ought to be assured to them that, if 
they thought fit, they should be heard 
by counsel, and it was upon the distinct 
understanding that they should be so 
heard that they consented to attend. 
But he had also pointed out to the 
House that there were other parties who 
had a right to be heard, and had named 
first the vestries, and, secondly, the 
large number of persons who were 
water consumers outside the area of the 
Metropolitan district. His opinion was 
that everybody who had a direct in- 
terest in the settlement of the question 
ought to be heard. 

Mr. OTWAY said, if he had rightly 
apprehended the complaint of the hon. 
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Member for Portsmouth, it was, not 
that the parties indicated in the Motion 
were about to be heard by counsel, but 
that they were not to obtain the sanc- 
tion of the Chairman of the Committee 
to that course. In other words, whereas 
in another case permission was only to 
be obtained by application of the Chair- 
man of the Committee, it was in the 
present case moved for by the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department. It 
would seem, therefore, that the reply 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
did not meet this objection of the hon. 
Member. He understood that it had 
been ruled that it was undesirable that 
persons having great interests at stake 
should be allowed to serve on Commit- 
tees. If that was the case it was suffi- 
cient for him; but the necessity arose 
that where those interests were at stake 
the parties interested must be heard 
either by themselves or by their agents. 
In the present case, property worth 
millions of money was at stake, and was 
threatened by the irresponsible pro- 
ceedings of the Select Committee. Un- 
der those circumstances, the parties in- 
terested were clearly entitled to an op- 
portunity of stating their case, although 
the procedure might, in the present in- 
stance, have differed from that which 
had taken taken place with respect to 
another Committee. That being so, he 
did not think it was of very great im- 
portance whether the sanction came from 
the Chairman of the Committee or from 
the Motion of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
both the Corporation of the City of 
London and the Water Companies had 
told him that unless it was understood 
that permission would be given to ap- 
cow’ by counsel they would not appear 
at all. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he had been of opinion that he had no 
right to determine the parties to be 
heard; that, he thought, should’ be left 
to the Committee when they met. He 
had certainly desired to reserve that 
question; but a strong feeling had been 
expressed on the subject the other day, 
and when the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite told him that it was the proper 
course to take he accepted’ that view of 
the matter. 

Question put, and agreed to, .0.0. 


{June 9, 1880} 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—rnoor— 


BANKRUPTCY BILL—[Buz 206.] 
(Mr. Morley, Sir Charles Mills.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time, and referred to a Select Commit- 
tee.” —( Mr. Morley.) 


Mr. COURTNEY said, it was surely 
not intended to read this Bill a second 
time at that hour—12.45 a.m. The mea- 
sure proposed some very large reforms, 
which he thought required fuller con- 
sideration than could be given under 
such circumstances. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, there had been al- 
ready two Bills dealing with the ques- 
tion, which had been read a second time 
in the House and referred to a Select 
Committee; one of them having been 
introduced by the hon. Member for 
Kendal (Mr. Whitwell), and the other 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Preston (Sir John Holker). It was in- 
tended that the present Bill, which con- 
tained a good many practical sugges- 
tions, should, after the second reading, 
be likewise referred to a Select Com- 
mittee; a course which did not carry 
with it any approval of the principles of 
the measure. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o’clock. 
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Reading — Union Assessment Committee 
(Single Parishes) * [212]. 

Second Reading—Married Women’s Property 
Acts Consolidation Sage Limitation of 
Costs (Ireland) [149]; Married ‘Women’s 
Property (Scotlund) [154]; Medical. Chari-- 
ties (Ireland) “og debate adjourned ; Muni- 
cipal Franchise (Ireland) [169]; Bills. of 
Sale Act (1878) Amendment *[i65}: “~*~ * 
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Second Reading—Referred to Select Coimmittee— 

Births and Deaths Registration (Ireland) 
166]. 

Pte to Committee of Selection—Local Go- 
vernment Provisional Orders (Amersham 
Union, &c.) * ot ; Local Government 
Provisional Orders (Ashford, &c.)* [122]; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Beth- 
esda, &c.) * feed, ; Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders (Alnwick Union, &c.) * [120]; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Aber- 
avon, &c.) * [125]; Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders (Abergavenny, &c.) * [127]. 

Committee — Registration of Voters (Ireland) 
[150]—nx.r. 

Committee — Report — Judicial Factors (Scot- 
land) * [162]. 

Considered as amended—Glebe Loan Acts (Ire- 
land) Amendment * [181]. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 


Mr. Speaxer informed the House, that he had 
received from the Judges selected, in pursuance 
of The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868, for 
the trial of Election Petitions, Certificates and 
Reports 

For the Borough of Harwich, and 
For the Borough of Carrickfergus. 
And the same were severally read, as follows: — 


HARWICH ELECTION, 


The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868. 
The Parliamentary Elections and Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, 1879. 

The Parliamentary Elections and Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, 1880. 

To the Right Honourable 

The Speaker of the House of Commons. 

We, the Right Honourable Sir Robert Lush, 
knight, and the Honourable Sir Henry Manisty, 
knight, Judges of the High Court of Justice, 
and two of the Judges for the time being for 
the trial of Election Petitions in England, do 
hereby, in pursuance of the suid Acts, certify 
and report as follows :— 

1. That upon the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 7th, and 
8th days of June 1880, We duly held a Court 
at the Guildhall, in the Borough of Harwich, 
in the County of Essex, for the trial of and did 
try the Election Petition for the said Borough 
between George Tomline, Petitioner, and Sir 
Henry Tyler, Respondent, whereby the Peti- 
tioner prayed that it might be determined that 
the said Sir Henry Tyler was not duly Elected 
or Returned, and that his Election and Return 
were and are wholly null and void, and that the 
Petiticner was duly Elected, and ought to have 
been Returned. 

2. That the Respondent, in pursuance of the 
Statute and Rule in that behalf, delivered to 
the Petitioner a list of persons whom he alleged 
to have been bribed by the Petitioner or his 
Agent. 

3. That, during the trial of the said Petition 
and before the conclusion thereof, the Petitioner 
by his counsel withdrew so much of the prayer 
ot his Petition as prayed that it might be de- 
termined he was duly elected and ought to have 
been returned. 
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| 4. At the conclusion of the said trial we de- 
termined, as regards the Petition, that the said 
Sir Henry Tyler, being the Member whose 
Election and Return were complained of in the 
said Petition was duly elected and returned, 
and we do hereby certify in writing such our 
determination. 

5. And whereas charges were made in the 
said Petition of corrupt practices having been 
committed at the said Election by and on behalf 
of the Respondent, We, in further pursuance of 
the said Acts, report as follows :— 

(a.) That no corrupt practice was proved to 
have been committed by or with the knowledge 
or consent of the Respondent. 

(b.) That nine persons, who were at the time 
of such Election voters for the Borough of 
Harwich, and who were absent from the said 
Borough shortly before the polling day in the 
ordinary course of their trade as bargemen, 
were puid after the Election by an Agent of the 
Petitioner, with the knowledge and by the 
authority of the Petitioner, sums of money as 
for their travelling expenses to and from the 
said Borough of Harwich; and we further find 
that such sums of money were respectively in 
excess of such expenses, and were known by 
the Election Agent of the Petitioner, who fixed 
the amounts to be paid, to be in excess of such 
expenses, but that such excess was not known 
to the Petitioner. We therefore find and report 
that the Petitioner was, by his Agent, guilty of 
bribery at such Election. We forbear to report 
the names of these Agents, as they were re- 
quired by us to be examined, and we have 
granted them certificates of indemaity. 

Lastly. We find and report that there is no 
reason to believe that corrupt practices exten- 
sively prevailed at such Election. 

Dated this 8th day of June 1880. 

Rost. Lvusn. 
H. Manisry. 


CARRICKFERGUS ELECTION. 


In the matter of an Election Petition for the 
Borough of Carrickfergus, between Marriott 
Robert Dalway, esq., Petitioner ; and Thomas 
Greer, esq., Respondent. 

We hereby certify to the Right Honourable 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, That 
the above mentioned Petition was tried before 
us at Carrickfergus on the 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 
7th days of June 1880, and that at the conclu- 
sion of the said trial we did on the said 7th day 
of June determine, That the said Thomas 
Greer, whose Election was complained of by 
the said Petition, was duly elected to serve in 
the present Parliament for the Borough of 
Carrickfergus. 

We further certify that the claim for a scru- 
tiny contained in the said Petition was aban- 
doned by the Petitioner. 

And, in addition to the foregoing certificate, 
we hereby further report to the Right Honour- 
able the Speaker, That no corrupt practice has 
been proved to have been committed by or with 
the knowledge or consent of any candidate at 
such Election ; and further, That on the evi- 
dence before us, it did not appear that corrupt 
practices extensively prevailed at the said Elec- 
tion, and we have no reason to believe that 
corrupt practices did extensively prevail at said 
Election. 
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We beg also to state that.a copy of the said 
Petition, and a copy of the Evidence given at 
the trial, taken’ down by the shorthand writer 
of the House of Commons, accompany this 
certificate. 

Given under our hands at Carrickfergus thiS 
8th day of June 1880. 

Ricwarp Dowsg, Baron of the 
Exchequer Division of the 
High Court of Justice in 
Treland, 
Micut. Harrison, Judge of the 
High Court of Justice in Ire- 
land, Common Pleas Division, 
Two of the Judges on the rota for 
the trial of Election Petitions in 
Treland. 
To the Right Honourable 
The Speaker of the House of Commons. 


And the said Certificates and Reports were 
ordered to be entered in the Journals of this 
House. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—- Qo — 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY ACTS 
CONSOLIDATION BILL.—[Bi1t 139.]’ 
(Mr. Hinde Palmer, Sir Gabriel Goldney, Mr. 
Jacob Bright, Mr. Watkin Williams.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. HINDE PALMER, in rising to 
move that the Bill be now read a second 
time, said, that in 1873 a Bill precisely 
the same as that to which he was now 
asking the House to assent was con- 
ducted by himself through the Com- 
mittee of the House ; but.it was so near 
the end of the Session that he found it 
impossible to proceed further that year. 
There was one reason why the subject 
has been so long postponed in settlement. 
Domestic questions were not brought for- 
ward in the last Parliament with the 
freedom that this Parliament might be 
expected to show. There could be no 
doubt the present state of the law with 
regard to the property of married women 
required prompt amendment. The Com- 
mon Law of the country declared that, 
immediately a woman married, all her 
personal estate vested in her husband, 
who might dispose of it as he pleased. 
That had been said very truly to be in 
the nature of confiscation of the wife’s 
property simply by the act of marriage. 
It was only necessary to state such a law 
as that in order to mitigate it, and ac- 
cordingly the Courts of Equity set about 





had accordingly been the doctrine of that 
branch of the judicature that the pro- 
perty of married women might by settle- 
ment be secured for their separate“use. 
The injustice of the present Common 
Law was chiefly felt by poor married 
women whose earnings were wasted by 
drunken and dissolute husbands; butits 
injustice was not entirely confined to the 
poorer classes, for where no marriage 
settlement was made a wife’s property 
was still confiscated by the husband. In 
1869 a Bill was passed through this 
House to amend this state of things; but 
it went so late to the House of Lords 
that it was lost. In 1870 the Bill was 
re-introduced, and was referred to a 
Select Committee. It came-out of the 
Committee in a very useful condition ; 
but in the House of Lords most of the 
good provisions in it were omitted, and 
it was confined almost solely to the earn- 
ings of married women. The alterations 
made in the measure also rendered it 
very difficult for people in the humbler 
walks of life to avail themselves of its 
provisions. Russell Gurney’s Act ori- 
ginally contained a clause which he had 
inserted in the present Bill. It was— 
“That a married woman shall be capable of 
acquiring, holding, alienating, and bequeathing 
her property, and of contracting, suing, and 
being sued, as if she were unmarried.” 
This provision, he held, embraced the 
whole justice of the case, and in conse- 
quence of its omission from the Act of 
1870 that Act required amendment. One 
of the inconsistencies of Russell Gurney’s 
Act, as altered in this House of Lords, 
was that a husband was freed by it 
from all liability for his wife’s ante- 
nuptial debts, though he still acquired 
her property by the act of marriage, the 
consequence being that the creditors of 
the wife were left without a remedy. A 
second Bill was subsequently passed deal- 
ing with that part of the question of mar- 
ried women’s property, and one of the 
objects he had in view was the consolida- 
tion of the two Acts and their amendment. 
He might point out thatour Common Law 
on the subject to which he was drawing 
attention was quite unique. Even in 
the United States, where the law was 
originally the same as ours, a radical 
change had been introduced. Butit had 
been found that, even under the Act of 
1870, married women could not be pro- 
tected in the enjoyment of their earnings, 


invading it as soon as they could ; and it | although the protection of the proceeds 
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of a woman’s industry was the special 
object of the measure. For instance, 
there was a case in Manchester where a 
man had stolen his wife’s property, and 
the stipendiary magistrate dismissed the 
prosecution because the Act did not 
authorize proceedings by the wife against 
the husband, although the Act expressly 
gave her all remedies, both civil and 
criminal, against all persons whomso- 
ever. One would have supposed that 
the law had been altered to admit of 
a prosecution; but such was the deci- 
sion, and the law had remained in this 
condition ever since. In his measure a 
remedy was provided for the protection 
of women in these circumstances. But 
not only did the measure give protection 
in this way; it was intended to place 
women in the same position towards 
tradesmen with whom they had dealings 
as men were. The tradesman would 
have the right to inquire into the credit 
of the person who gave the order for the 
goods and her ability to pay for them. 
It was his belief, he might add, that if 
the change which he proposed was made 
married women would very soon begin 
to pay out of their separate estates the 
debts which they might contract. Lord 
Penzance, as many hon. Members were 
aware, had urged several objections 
against the adoption of the principle 
for which he was contending; but 
he did not think the experience of 
that noble and learned Lord, as Pre- 
sident of the Court of Divorce, was 
of such a nature as to make him an 
impartial judge on the subject. The 
first objection taken by Lord Penzance 
was that if women were to become 
entitled to their separate estate they 
would be able to spend it as they 
pleased without the consent of their 
husbands, or, in other words, waste it. 
That was an objection which, however, 
in his opinion, applied with equal force 
to the case of the husband, for there 
were cases, involving great hardship, in 
which the husband having, under the 
operation of the Common Law, acquired 
the property of the wife, had spent 
every farthing of it, as well as his own, 
sometimes in keeping up another estab- 
lishment and another family. Under 
the Bill husband and wife would come 
to an arrangement, and it would only 
be in extreme cases that resort would be 
had to the protective clauses. Then it 
had been said that the Bill would cause 
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family dissensions ; but marriage settle- 
ments had not done that, and he did not 
believe that the settlements made by 
the law would have a worse effect, 
Another objection urged against the 
Bill was that it would enable a wife to 
sue her husband; but even as the law 
now stood she could do so through the 
medium of the Court of Chancery, while 
as to the objection that she might enter 
into trade and even carry on a rival 
shop to that of her husband, he might 
remark that it had been for years the 
practice to secure to married women the 
earnings which they might acquire by 
carrying on a separate business. But it 
was not, he maintained, a proper state 
of the law which permitted that she 
might be put to so much expense as she 
might now be obliged to incur in estab- 
lishing her right to those earnings; and 
married women, although they might 
sue in certain cases, could not be sued, 
and were, therefore, under a disadvan- 
tage in entering into contracts with 
wholesale tradesmen for the supply of 
goods. He would only add that, be- 
lieving the Bill would tend to the ad- 
vantage, not only of married women, 
but of tradesmen and society generally, 
he moved the second reading with con- 
fidence that it would meet with a favour- 
able reception from the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Hinde Palmer.) 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he did not expect 
he should have to rise so early to state 
the views of the Government on this 
Bill. He did not on the part of the 
Government propose to offer any oppo- 
sition to the second reading of the Bill, 
nor did he propose to offer any opposi- 
tion to its principles. There were, how- 
ever, some objections to its clauses which 
he wished to bring under the notice of 
those who had charge of the Bill, in the 
hope that they might be able to see 
their way to remove them. The great 
principle of the Bill—the right of mar- 
ried women to enjoy property which had 
come to them in their own right—was 
acknowledged by that House when it 
passed the Bill of 1869. True, that prin- 
ciple was rejected by the House of Lords; 
but unless the views of the House of 
Commons had greatly changed, they 
could not hesitate to acquiesce in this 
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rinciple. The principle should be 
ooked at favourably, not only with re- 
ference to what the House of Commons 
had formerly done, but on its merits. 
He could not help feeling that as the 
feudal times became more remote the 
disposition to allow greater liberty to 
women, at least in dealing with their 
own property, had gone on increasing ; 
nor did he for a moment mean to con- 
tend that some concession should not be 
made te that growth of opinion. The 
Bill, at the same time, it must be borne 
in mind, would effect a great revolution 
in matters not merely within but outside 
the household of every married man, and 
some of it provisions went, perhaps, 
somewhat further than even his hon. 
and learned Friend intended. In _ the 
1st clause the principle would be found 
that a married woman should hold, ac- 
quire, and deal with all real and _per- 
sonal estate which was her own pro- 
perty. That, of course, gave her the 
full control of the property coming to 
her as if she were a femme sole. There 
was, however, no limitation to her 
powers to contract. She was allowed to 
contract not merely in reference to her 
own property, but generally. She 
might, for example, become the tenant 
of a house; and although he did not 
wish to refer for a moment to the poli- 
tical aspect of the question—for that was 
a subject which, in his opinion, ought to 
be kept apart from the Bill—he thought 
she must in those circumstances be re- 
garded as liable to pay rates, because it 
was evident that the husband might 
have no money for the purpose. It was 
clear that, in enabling a woman to enter 
into a contract independent of her hus- 
band, it was proposed to make a change 
which required very serious considera- 
tion; and he would suggest to his hon. 
and learned Friend that, in conferring 
upon her such a power in relation to 
business matters, it would be necessary 
to impose upon her the burden of being 
liable to be made. bankrupt. The Bill, 
by the 3rd clause, also provided that 
any property which came to a woman 
already married should be absolutely at 
her disposal. .But, supposing the case 
of a marriage made with a full know- 
ledge of the existing law and where 
there was no settlement, the husband 
undertaking to do everything for her 
until the coming in of his wife’s rever- 
sion. He might have performed ‘his 
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part of the bargain, but this Bill would 
enable her to escape performing hers. 
In one or. two respects the other clauses 
were too wide in their sweep. As tothe 
power to be given to husband or wife to 
sue the other, he did not think that was 
a pleasant prospect. Oosts would follow 
the event, and have to be paid one to 
the other. He hesitated to consent to 
see them entering into litigation, one 
with the other, in regard to matters that 
occurred during their domesticlife. But 
these criticisms did not touch the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. He felt that this Bill 
would make a great. change in the do- 
mestic institutions of the country, but 
these changes would come gradually 
into effect. If the second reading took 
place, those who supported the Bill 
would not be binding themselves to every 
word or every clause in the measure; 
but, so far as he was speaking on behalf 
of the Government, they would say 
‘*‘ Aye”’ to the Motion. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was glad to 
hear the views which he himself enter- 
tained with respect to the Bill so clearly 
expressed by the last speaker, who, it 
was evident, was of opinion that one 
result of its passing in its present shape 
must be the increase of domestic infe- 
licity, and that it was in many respects 
a foolish measure. Yet the hon. and 
learned Gentleman did not hesitate to 
accept the principle of the Bill. He 
supposed some hon. Members present 
knew something about the real rela- 
tionship between husband and wife, 
and he would certainly ask those whe 
did not to pause and consider before they 
made any offer of marriage. If this 
Bill were passed they had better with- 
draw in time, and not subject themselves 
to enactments which would lead to 
domestic infelicity. The Bill tried to 
create a monstrosity never intended by 
God—a married woman separate from 
her husband. Before the existence of 
the feudal law—in fact, when marriage 
was established by God—it was ordained 
that wives should obey their husbands, 
although some. of them, he was sorry to 
say, were not so obedient as they ought 
to be. Moreover, by the Criminal Law 
a wife was entitled to plead in her own 
defence that she had acted under the 
coercion of her husband ; and he would 
like to point out to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that if the Bill were to pass, 





it might very well happen that a wife 
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having real estate to her separate use 
might take a house, in which her hus- 
band might become her tenant, and that 
she might actually give him notice to 
quit. That would be an ignominious 
position in which to put a husband whose 
wife was bound to reverence and obey 
him. Under such a Bill as this every 
gossip in a village might slander a man 
or woman without the husband being 
liable. The only way now to prevent 
some wives using their tongues too freely 
was to hold their husbands liable for the 
slander. The question involved in the 
discussion was the great legal question, 
** Who was the head of the house—the 
woman or the husband ?”’ At Census 
time one woman in a hundred would, 
perhaps, say to the enumerator—‘‘ I am 
the head of the house;’’ and this Bill 
was a measure to carry out certain 
notions of women who rebelled againt 
the law of God that they should be sub- 
servient toman. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman (the Attorney General) had, 
he was glad to find, steered clear of the 
political question. In the present state 
of that House, he did not see that it 
would be of any avail to oppose the 
second reading ; but he trusted that when 
the Bill got into Committee it would be 
very considerably modified, so as less 
injuriously to affect the existing relations 
between husband and wife than it did. 
Mr. MORGAN LLOYD assented cor- 
dially to the second reading, with the 
reservation that the Bill ought to be 
considerably amended in Committee. 
There should be protection given by law 
to every married woman such as was 
given by settlement ; but this Bill went 
a great deal further, for it proposed not 
simply to secure to the wife the control 
of any property belonging to her before 
marriage, or that might become her’s 
afterwards, but it placed her in the 
position of an unmarried woman, with 
some very limited exceptions. He 
doubted whether that would be for the 
benefit of the women of this country. 
It was proposed that a married woman 
should have the right to enter into any 
contract in the same way as if she were 
unmarried. If her right to contract were 
limited to contracts binding her separate 
property both at law and in equity, he 
should agree to that alteration of 
the law; but the Bill would not only 
enable her to contract to such an extent 
as to swallow up all her own property, 
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but it would practically have the effect 
of giving her power to render the hus- 
band liable for all her debts to a greater 
extent than he was at present. It was 
true he would not be legally liable for 
her debts, but a moral pressure would 
be brought to bear upon him which 
would havemuch thesame practical effect. 
If a husband found that his wife was made 
a bankrupt, and was liable to be sent 
to prison, he would, if a right-minded 
man, pay her debts, and cases might be 
easily conceived where great injury and 
injustice might thus be inflicted upon 
him. Now, surely that was an unfair 
position in which to place the husband. 
Then, again, the right proposed to be 
conferred upon wives of suing husbands, 
would probably tend to a great deal 
of domestic litigation and unhappiness. 
Men would take care before marriage to 
protect themselves against their wives, 
and so the marriage bond would be 
weakened—a result which would be 
unfortunate for both parties. There 
was, however, a good principle in the 
Bill, which he should not be sorry to see 
the House affirm by the second reading. 
He thought that women ought to have 
greater control over their own property 
than they now possessed, and hoped that 
the Bill would be amended in Commit- 
tee so as to confer that power upon them 
unaccompanied by the obj actionable fea- 
tures which he had pointed out. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER asked per- 
mission to state at this stage that he 
would be happy to make in Committee 
any concessions reasonably within the 
principle of the Bill, his only object 
being to make it a good and intelligible 
Bill. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he had been very 
glad to hear the remarks just made by 
the Mover of the Bill, as he should be 
sorry to see the measure passed without 
certain alterations, although he had no 
wish to oppose the second reading. He 
would, first of all, like to see a clause 
requiring that, in all instances where 
property should be left to a woman, she 
should have the power of ordering exe- 
cutors to pay the legacy to trustees, 80 
that it should not be allowed to come 
into her hands. That would be a great 
security ; because his experience of life, 
which had not been a short one, was 
that when a woman inherited property, 
in nine cases out of ten, by kissing or 
kicking, the husband was sure to get 
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hold of it. If there was a clause pro- 
viding that the property should pass 
directly to the hands of the trustees, 
there would be a great safeguard for 
its security. There was also a clause 
which had apparently been forgotten, 
but which appeared in the former Bill, 
and which would prevent that which 
had been, to some extent, avoided in 
the United States of America, but which 
occurred in several States of Europe 
—the system of defrauding creditors by 
a wife, in such an instance as that 
of joint trading by the husband and 
wife. The wife put her money into the 
husband’s hands, they went jointly into 
wild speculations in all kinds of trades, 
and when they failed, under the Jus- 
tinian Code the wife claimed priority, 
and was paid every shilling of the 
money she had invested before the cre- 
ditors could obtain a farthing. In the 
system in America, however, the woman 
came in as a creditor only. A clause 
should be, therefore, introduced into the 
Bill to prevent such a fraud occurring. 
With these precautions, however, the 
Bill might be practicable. He was very 
much of opinion that the property 
would be safer in the hands of trustees 
than in the hands of the women them- 
selves, as there was no doubt that in most 
of the speculations which failed spinsters, 
widows, and poor country clergymen 
were the victims. Women should not be 
allowed power to embark their property 
in such speculations, and so ruin them- 
selves, which every sensible man knew 
there was the greatest risk of their doing. 
He wished, for the sake of the women 
themselves, for the safety of the Bill, 
and from his experience as a trustee, 
that the property of a woman should be 
placed in the hands of trustees, where 
it would be safe. Public opinion seemed 
now to be decided as to the need of the 
Bill; but he trusted, if it was not re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, that the 
Committee of the House would take care 
a protect women against their own 
olly. 

Mr. HASTINGS said, for many years 
he had taken great interest in the ques- 
tion, and was, therefore, glad to see the 
second reading had been supported by 
the Attorney General. The idea gene- 
rally entertained, that this Bill and 
other measures founded on the same 
principle were opposed to the ancient 
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On the contrary, he believed that this 
Bill, like the Act of 1870, was in some 
degree a return to the ancientlaw. In 
feudal times the law was singularly 
just to married women. The property 
of the wealthier classes then consisted 
almost entirely of land, and no woman 
was called on to give up her land when 
she married. She remained joint tenant 
with her husband. As personal pro- 
perty increased in value, the Court of 
Chancery took care, by marriage settle- 
ments and trusts, to secure their personal 
property to all women who could pay 
for the settlements and for the luxury 
of applying to the Court of Chancery. 
The object of the present Bill was to 
place women of the lower class in the 
same position as those who could afford 
to have settlements. Of the hardships 
to which poor women were subjected 
through the cruelty and rapacity of their 
husbands he, as a magistrate, had long 
seen striking proofs, and he was glad 
that some relief to that class was at 
length about to be afforded. All the evils 
apprehended from the present Bill 
really existed under the law as it now 
stood. In the City of London a mar- 
ried woman might carry on a separate 
business as a trader, and the Recorder 
of London said a woman might trade 
on her own separate account, and might 
be made a bankrupt, so that it was 
only sought by the Bill to put in force 
over the whole of England what had 
long been the ancient custom of the 
City of London. Husbands and wives 
could also sue each other in Courts of 
Equity, and, in fact, whatever ground 
the equalization of husbands and wives 
in regard to property might afford for 
domestic disputes existed under the 
present law. In his opinion, the law 
of God, which an hon. Member had 
cited as giving the husband the right 
to rule over his wife, did not justify 
his appropriation of her property. He 
should give the Bill his most hearty 
support. 

Dr. COMMINS said, he did not be- 
lieve the Bill would have the good 
effect that was anticipated by its pro- 
moters. It was rather difficult to con- 
struct a workable Act of Parliament 
that halted between two principles. The 
Bill forsook the principle that upon 
marriage the personality of the wife was 
merged in that of the husband, and, in- 
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stead of that, it seemed to adopt the one 
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embodied in the phrase sometimes put 
in the mouth of a wife as addressed to 
her husband—‘‘ What’s yours is mine, 
and what’s mine is my own.” It, toa 
large extent, abandoned the principle 
which gave the property of the wife to 
the husband; but it did not adopt the 
one that marriage should in no way 
alter the rights of a woman with re- 
spect to her property, The promoters 
of the Bill, while desiring to protect 
the wife from the extravagance and rapa- 
city of the husband, seemed to forget 
that the husband also had rights, and, 
consequently, there was no provision to 
protect the husband from the extrava- 
gance or dishonesty of his wife. Those 
acquainted with the dealings of Courts 
in this country, particularly County 
Courts, would be aware of the fact that 
one of the most ordinary sources of liti- 
gation was the power the law gave to 
the wife to pledge the credit of her hus- 
band in the purchase of what were 
called necessaries. There being nothing 
to define what necessaries were, in every 
case it was left to the Judge or the Jury 
to decide upon that question, and the 
consequence was that frequently hus- 
bands of the poorer classes were sub- 
jected to the most vexatious litigations 
in consequence of the power which the 
law gave wives. If there was one 
thing more than another that was re- 
quired it was some provision to protect 
the husbands of the poorer classes from 
the contracts their wives might enter 
into behind their backs. At the same 
time, means should also be taken to 
prevent husbands and wives from play- 
ing into each other’s hands with a view 
to defrauding their creditors. He sub- 
mitted this was a halting measure, and 
therefore an unworkable piece of legis- 
lation, and one that would do more harm 
than good. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, as the Mem- 
ber responsible for the Bill of 1868, 
congratuiated the House on the great 
change of opinion on this measure. He 
believed it would have been utterly im- 
possible for such a Bill to have passed 
the second reading in the last Parlia- 
ment, where the Home Secretary de- 
nounced it as a revolutionary measure. 
In this Parliament the principle was 
conceded, and there was not even oppo- 
sition to the second reading. The de- 
tails of the Bill under discussion were 
identical with that introduced in 1868, 
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which was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee and reported upon favourably as 
to the principle of the Bill. In the fol- 
lowing year it was again introduced, 
and again referred to a Select Committee, 
one of the strongest that ever sat, and 
upon which were Chief Justice Coleridge, 
Baron Amphlett and Mr. Justice Lopes, 
Sir Russell Gurney and Mr. Lowe, and 
they agreed to the details of the mea- 
sure with the single exception of Mr. 
Justice Lopes. The measure then went 
up to the House of Lords, where it was 
eventually taken up by Lord Cairns; and 
anyone who read his speech would see 
he was in favour of the principle of the 
measure, but was compelled for certain 
reasons to agree to considerable altera- 
tions, which reduced the condition of the 
Act which now appeared on the Statute 
Book of 1870. That Act had certainly 
given rise to an immense amount of 
litigation, but there was no more satis- 
factory Act on the Statute Book. It 
conceded the principle of the right of 
the wife to her separate property and to 
her earnings ; and, as none of the evils 
which had been predicted had arisen, he 
thought the House would be justified in 
going further, and conceding the prin- 
ciple of this measure, which was that 
marriage was no longer to be regarded 
as an act of confiscation of the wife’s 
property for the benefit of her husband, 
but that, in respect of that property, she 
should have the full right of property 
and of suing and being sued. 

Mr. GREGORY almost regretted that 
the second reading of the Bill might be 
considered a foregone conclusion ; for a 
Bill, so wide in its scope and extensive 
in its operations, should not be passed 
hurriedly. It would place a married 
woman exactly in the position of a hus- 
band with respect to her property, and 
she would be able to deal with it and 
trade with it without his control, while 
the husband would still continue liable 
for his wife’s debts and liabilities be- 
yond the extent of her property. But, in 
addition to this, what he doubted was 
the policy of separating the interests of 
husband and wife. He regretted that 
the Bill had that tendency, and that it 
did not sufficiently respect the rights of 
the husband. ; 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the husband was 
relieved except where the wife acted as 
his agent, 
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Mr. GREGORY said, the husband 
would have to pay for whatever could be 
brought under the denomination of 
“ necessaries.” 

Mr. WILLIS said, that the hon. 
Member opposite was mistaken in saying 
that the law made the husband liable 
for his wife’s debts. He was only liable 
for debts which were contracted by his 
express or implied consent. Ifa person 
married a woman he could, at the mo- 
ment of marriage, say—‘‘You shall not 
pledge my credit for one single thing, 
even for necessaries.” Such a prohibi- 
tion would protect the husband against 
any attempt of the wife to pledge her 
credit except in the case of her being 
obliged to leave her home through the 
misconduct of the husband. He believed 
that the effect of the Bill would be very 
different from what the hon. Member 
apprehended, and that it would unite 
rather than dissociate the interests of 
man and wife. He fully approved of 
the change proposed to be made, for, in 
his opinion, no species of property, 
in consequence of the various rules 
of law applicable to it, was so much 
wasted in litigation as that which 
was intended to be protected by this 
measure. He wished that the Bill 
made some provision with respect to 
gifts of property from the wife to the 
husband, and the alienation of real 
property by a married woman. These 
matters, it seemed to him, should be 
carefully guarded, and he trusted the 
law would be extended in that direction. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday next. 


LIMITATION OF COSTS IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Errington, Mr. Blennerhassett.) 
[Bru 149.] sECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. ERRINGTON, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
he was happy to inform the House that 
Her Majesty’s Government had no ob- 
jection to the principles of it, although 
they might desire to amend some of the 
details at a later stage. Opposition was 
threatened to the measure from the 
other side of the House, but he did not 
think it was of a very serious character. 
The Bill accomplished two great objects, 
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and it remedied a grievance under which 
Irish tenants had suffered for many 
years. It was true it was a Bill of a 
technical nature, and not one likely to ex- 
cite very great interest inthe House; but, 
at the same time, he thought hon. Mem- 
bers would approve of it, because it in 
no way interfered with the rights which 
the landlords at present possessed. It 
merely extended to the Irish tenants the 
benefits and the advantages of cheap 
and inexpensive litigation. As the law 
at present stood, the plaintiff, even in a 
small case, was obliged to proceed in a 
superior Court, and he had not the op- 
portunity of going to an inferior Court 
in order to settle a minor grievance. 
This was considered to be a great hard- 
ship by the tenants; because, if a landlord 
succeeded in obtaining judgment in a 
superior Court which he might as well 
have done in an inferior Court, it 
amounted simply to a gratuitous fine 
upon the tenant. He did not desire to 
prevent the landlord from proceeding in 
a superior Court, although he considered 
there was no necessity for such a process 
in most cases. He, therefore, proposed 
to extend the jurisdiction of the inferior 
Courts; and he would avoid any diffi- 
culties which might arise by making a 
provision that if the landlord desired to 
go to a superior Court to obtain what 
he considered to be his right, he should 
do so at his own cost. That was to say, 
the defendant should not be called upon 
to pay higher costs than would be im- 
posed upon him in an inferior Court, 
unless the landlord was able to show 
that he could not obtain redress without 
appeal to a superior Court. In order to 
show the effect of this arrangement, he 
would state what the fees in the two 
Courts were. In the superior Court the 
preliminary fee was £1 10s., as against 
10s. in the County Court. A judgment 
by default cost £6 7s. in the superior 
Court, as against £2 10s. 10d. in the 
County Court. A Sheriff’s execution, 
£2 6s. 2d., as against £1 10s.; and 
where there was a title to redemption, 
£7, as against £4. The second part of 
the Bill dealt with the right of the 
tenant, at various stages of the proceed- 
ings against him for non-payment of 
rent, to stop the proceedings by payment 
of costs and arrears; and in certain 
circumstances, on payment made within 
six months from eviction, to be rein- 
stated in his holding. The object of the 
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Bill was to provide that a tenant sued 
for arrears of rent should not be mulcted 
in excessive costs. He hoped that the 
House would consent to redress the 
grievance he had described. He should 
be willing to consider any Amendments 
that might be proposed, and he trusted 
the House would not object to the second 
reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—(Mr. Errington.) 


Mr. MACARTNEY said, he was most 
happy to be able to support the Bill. 
There was, however, one provision which 
he wouldin Committee propose to amend, 
and he trusted the hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite would have no difficulty in accept- 
ing what he would propose. The 4th 
clause provided that the tenant should 
be enabled, at the end of six calendar 
months, to apply to the Court for the 
purpose of being restored on a farm 
from which he might have been ejected, 
It would be most objectionable that a 
vexatious proceeding of that kind should 
be allowed unless the rent due and the 
costs incurred were secured to the land- 
lord, and the Amendment which he 
meant to propose would provide that the 
money should be lodged in the hands of 
the Clerk of the Peace of the county 
prior tothetenant being re-instated. Such 
an Amendment was a very fair one, and 
would, no doubt, meet with approval. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, he approved 
of the principle of the Bill, which he 
understood to be that if a landlord chose 
to proceed against his tenant in a 
superior Court he might do so, but 
should not be entitled to recover more 
costs than he would have been awarded 
in a inferior Court, unless he could show 
that he could not have got adequate 
redress in such inferior Court. That was 
a sound principle, and he could not see 
any valid objection to it. The course 
adopted by some landlords practically 
precluded a tenant from making any de- 
fence. A poor man, for instance, in 
Connaught or Munster knew little of the 
employment of a solicitor away in 
Dublin. The principle, indeed, had 
been acted upon in other matters, and 
he thought it might be applied with equal 
propriety in the way proposed by the 
Bill. It was most important that the 
Courts, dealing with small casesof arrears 
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of rent, should not be expensive in their 
procedure; and, as the tendency of the 
Bill seemed to him to be to render jus- 
tice cheaper than it now was, he was 
able to support it. There were, indeed, 
some matters of detail which required 
amendment, but with the principle of 
the Bill he entirely agreed. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL—[Br11 164.] 
(Mr. Anderson, Mr. Duncan M‘Laren, Sir David 
Wedderburn, Mr. James Stewart.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. ANDERSON, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that, after the statement they had already 
had on the second reading of the English 
Bill, he did not think there would be 
any difficulty in assenting to the second 
reading of this Bill also, for the object 
of it was to do exactly for the property 
of married women in Scotland what the 
Bill that had been read a second time 
that afternoon had attempted to do for 
England. In bringing forward the Bill 
this Session, he desired to state that it 
was not exactly the Bill that he had 
brought in last Session. The Bill of last 
Session was intended to bring up the 
Scotch law to the level of the English ; but 
it would be clearly absurd to bring up the 
Scotch law to the level of a law which 
Parliament was about to alter, as it had 
declared by adopting the principle of the 
Bill read to-day. There was every pro- 
bability that the Bill would be passed 
this Session. Clearly, the course formerly 
followed would not be suited to the 
altered circumstances. He had, there- 
fore, thought it more straightforward to 
bring up at once the Bill in a more 
complete form, so as to afford the 
very same degree of protection that 
the property of married women in Eng- 
land would have when the new Bill became 
law. The people of Scotland were much 
worse off in this matter than the people 
of England. In England the property 
of married women had had protection 
since 1870 under Russell Gurney’s Act, 
and that was what they had not enjoyed 
in Scotland. There really was no pro- 
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tection there for the property of married 
women, except where women were de- 
serted by their husbands, and except in 
the case of earnings, so far as these were 
protected by an Act passed in 1877. In 
no other way was there any protection 
except by ante-nuptial contract. Well, 
the mass of married women had not got 
an ante-nuptial contract; and what he 
wanted done was to make the presump- 
tion of law the same for a woman without 
an ante-nuptial settlement as if she had 
one. The Bill proposed to do nothing 
more than was now done every day by 
such ante-nuptial contracts. He sup- 
posed that every Member of that House, 
when he had one ofhisdaughters married, 
took care to have her property so pro- 
tected. As a matter of fact, poor people 
did not have ante-nuptial contracts, and 
did not think it necessary ; but in many 
cases they acquired property after mar- 
riage, and all such property was in the 
hands of the husbands. Hence his pro- 
posal to set the law right on this im- 
portant matter. He regretted that, in 
dealing with the question, they had not 
the advantage of the presence of the 
Lord Advocate, and he hoped that before 
long he would be in the House. As to 
any matters of detail in the clauses, 
these could be considered hereafter with 
the Government, and he trusted the House 
would assent to the second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—( Ur. Anderson.) 


Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE cor- 
dially agreed with the general principle 
laid down by the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow (Mr. Anderson), and that it was 
most important to assimilate the law of 
Scotland with that of England. From 
that point of view, he agreed in the 
attempt being made to alter the law. 
Tn last year’s Bill there was some dis- 
cussion on the question of assimilation, 
and on this occasion they had had the 
advantage of listening to the -views 
put forward with regard to the English 
measure. At the same time, it would 
be well if such communication were 
made with the Scotch Law Officer as 
would put it on all fours with the 
English Bill. He wished to draw at- 
tention to a matter which should be kept 
in view in any changes of this kind 
which would alter the relations between 
husband and wife in many important 
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particulars. While he cordially assented 
to the Bill, it must be borne in mind 
that the wife was relieved by the exist- 
ing law from certain obligations which 
were undoubtedly thrown upon her hus-. 
band for the support of his family. Now, 
where there was a joint concern there 
must either be complete liability on one 
or the other side, or such joint com- 
promise as might easily be adjudicated 
upon. They could not give to the wife 
the same position as her husband with 
regard to earnings without imposing on 
her certain obligations. He thought 
this was generally admitted, and that a 
clause was proposed in the Bill to this - 
effect, that the wife should be liable to 
the general support of the family. But 
if his hon. Friend would turn to the 
English Bill which had lately come 
under discussion, he would see that the 
clause which he had introduced did not 
stand on all fours with the English Bill. 
Whereas in the English Bill the husband 
was liable for the support of the family, 
it was in his hon. Friend’s proposal, 
under the Proviso, that the husband 
should be liable in the first instance. 
Now, it was quite impossible for them 
to adjudicate between the two in the 
case of a creditor coming upon one or 
other ; but husband and wife should be 
liable on equal terms. He did not see 
why the husband should be liable first. 
If the wife was liable as much as the 
husband, he did not see why she should 
not be equally liable in this respect. If 
they were going to legislate, it ought to 
be done on such a basis as would make 
the laws assimilate, and there should be 
no difficult question raised with regard 
to domicile and other matters. When 
the Scotch law was referred to, the Bill 
ought to be on the same principle; and 
if there was a fair prospect of the English 
Bill being passed, his hon. Friend should 
allow it to be completed before pushing 
his own measure to another stage. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, his hon. Friend 
the Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) 
was quite willing to adopt the sug- 

estion made by the hon. Baronet the 

ember for Lanarkshire (Sir Edward 
Colebrooke) to allow the English Bill to go 
first through Committee, and then, as to 
whatever changes might take place in 
the English Bill, the Scotch Bill should 
be altered exactly in the same way as 
nearly as the technical phraseology of 
the two countries and their distinctive 











laws would permit. He hoped the Bill 
would be read a second time without a 
division, seeing that its object was the 
same as was contemplated by the Eng- 
lish one. There would, then, be no diffi- 
culty in adopting the alterations made 
on the one Bill to the other in the same 
spirit. 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL said, no one 
regretted more than he did the unavoid- 
able absence of the hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate ; but he hoped the House 
would allow him to supply his hon. and 
learned Friend’s place, and say a few 
words on the Bill. The hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) had intro- 
duced a measure on this subject last year, 
and it differed in some respects from the 
present one, for it went on the principle 
of assimilating the law of Scotland to 
that of England as nearly as possible. 
The present measure deviated in some 
of its clauses very materially from that 
measure. That deviation was especially 
remarkable in Clauses 1 and 2. As to 
Clause 1, that of last Session required 
the wife’s money to be invested in some 
definite way in a separate definite invest- 
ment, so that in case of dispute the par- 
ticular property belonging to her could 
be identified. By that clause, a wife 
having a separate estate could have it 
identified without any trouble in case of 
dispute. The clause now introduced by 
thehon. Member for Glasgow, contained a 
very material deviation from the one for- 
merly proposed. Then, again, inClause2, 
it might be very advisable to take away 
the jus martti; but he understood that 
much more doubt attended the question 
of taking away the jus administrandi. It 
was very disputable whether the point 
should be dealt with in the manner pro- 
posed by the Bill. The measure of last 
year proceeded on the principle of as- 
similating the law of the two countries. 
The acceptance by the Attorney General 
of the second reading of the English Bill 
modified the objection which might be 
taken to the present measure on the 
ground of its discrepancy from the Eng- 
lish law on the subject. It was desir- 
able, as far as the circumstances of the 
two countries allowed and the state 
of the laws and customs would permit, 
that the laws should be assimilated 
as to the rights of married women. 
Under the circumstances, he would not 
object to the second reading; but he 
would point out that it was very de- 
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sirable that the Bill should proceed pari 
passu with the English Bill, and that 
the law of both countries which dealt 
with the rights of married women should 
be put on the same footing. 

Mr. WEBSTER regretted, with other 
hon. Members who had preceded him, 
the absence of the Lord Advocate, 
whose special experience in regard to 
the law in this matter would have made 
his opinion with respect to the measure 
of considerable importance. The House 
had waited to hear the opinion of the 
Government; and, although the Under 
Secretary had explained that opinion, he 
should have liked to have heard it from 
the Lord Advocate himself, at all events 
with regard to some points in the Bill 
which seemed to go beyond the principle 
stated by the hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Mr. Anderson). He did not intend to 
oppose the second reading; but there was 
one point which deserved notice—namely, 
the power in the Bill to do away with the 
right of administration of the husband. 
The Bill in several respects went very 
much beyond abolishing the jus mariti 
merely, and, without in the least wish- 
ing to detain the House by consider- 
ing matters which were more strictly 
for consideration in Committee, he must 
mention one point upon which he should 
have been glad to have the Lord Ad- 
vocate’s opinion had he been present. 
The hon. Member for Glasgow, in mov- 
ing the second reading, had stated that 
it was substantially the same as the Bill 
for England, which was brought in and 
read a second time just now, and that it 
was the same in substance as the measure 
which he formerly brought in, and which 
did not pass a second reading. Having 
heard the discussion on the English Bill, 
and having read that Bill, it appeared to 
him that the present measure had been 
very materially altered from the English 
Bill; and, besides, it was to be borne in 
mind, that the law of Scotland differed 
very much from the law of England, so 
that it did not follow that an attempt 
should be made to assimilate the laws of 
the two countries on every precise point. 
In the proposal for Scotland there was 
this great difference from the proposal 
for England, that while the jus maritt, 
which gave a right to the husband to 
the property of the wife, was most justly 
to be done away with, the separate right 
in administration, the curatorial power 
introduced by the law for the protection 
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of the interests of the wife herself and of 
the children of ager f also, wasdone 
away with. This right of administration 
proceeded on the assumption of the inex- 
perience and greater want of knowledge 
on the part of the wife, and her dis- 
position to trust more and rely more upon 
other people. It was, therefore, pro- 
vided bylawthatthere should bea distinct 
right of administration even where the 
husband’s right of property was aban- 
doned, so that no deed made by the wife 
in relation to her real property without 
the husband’s consent was valid, and no 
deed or personal obligation could bevalid 
even with his consent. The point was 
extremely interesting to Scotland; but 
this Bill had. never been before the 
country at all. He had waited with 
some interest to learn from the hon. 
Member for Glasgow whether the mea- 
sure was supported by public opinion in 
Scotland, whether any legal body had 
pronounced a legal opinion upon it, and 
whether proper opportunity of discussing 
it had been afforded to Scotland. With 
only one exception, and that was a Pe- 
tition from some most respectable con- 
stituents of his own in Aberdeen, no 
Petition either for or against the Bill 
had been presented to the House. He 
therefore wished to impress upon hon. 
Gentlemen, that the fullest opportunity 
possible ought to be afforded to all who 
were interested in the matter to consider 
the Bill. There were several clauses 
which he viewed with grave objection ; 
and, unquestionably, the Bill would have 
to undergo considerable alteration in 
Committee if it was to be made a satis- 
factory measure. The 8rd clause ap- 
peared to be exposed to all the objec- 
tions stated to-day to the English mea- 
sure; and as to the 4th clause, it was 
one entirely new, and did not necessarily 
arise out of the reasonable provision for 
doing away with the husband’s jus mariti, 
or property, in the wife’s estate. The hon. 
Member for Glasgow would find that so 
far from the 5th clause improving the 
position of the wife in regard to her 
property, it would actually put her in a 
worse position than she held now. 
Having stated his objections, which he 
thought were worthy of consideration, 
he desired to add that he was entirely 
favourable to the first part of the Bill; 
but he thought the people of Scotland 
should have full time to consider the 
measure. 
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Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday next. 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS REGISTRATION 
(IRELAND) BILL—{Bn 166.] 


(Mr. Meldon, Mr. Maurice Brooks, Mr. 
Errington.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. MELDON, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, the 
measure was not by any means new to 
the former Parliament. The Bill was 
for the purpose of making an alteration 
in the system of legislation for the regis- 
tration of births and deaths in Ireland. 
A similar measure was first brought be- 
fore Parliament in 1876, and similar 
Bills had been introduced in subsequent 
years. The object of the Bill, which 
contained altogether simply matters of 
detail, was to assimilate the law of the 
registration of births and deaths in Ire- 
land to that of England. He believed 
there was no opposition to the measure, 
and, as the Bill dealt with mere details, 
he would not take up the time of the 
House by explaining them, but content 
himself with asking the House to give 
the measure a second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—( Mr. Meldon.) 


Dr. LYONS said, he wished to make 
one or two observations with regard to 
the Bill. The matter was a very impor- 
tant one ; but he did not wish to go into 
the whole subject now, but would en- 
deavour to confine his remarks to prac- 
tical points as much as possible. It ap- 
peared to him that one objection to the 
Bill was that it continued the present 
system of making it everybody’s busi- 
ness to record the occurrence of a death, 
the duty of reporting a death devolving 
upon so many persons who might or 
might not have a special interest in re- 
cording the particular death. It also 
left open the time for recording a death 
for far too long a period—namely, seven 
days. He thought that was far toolong a 
period, whethera person died from natural 
or from other causes, for the cause of 
death to remain unascertained for so long 
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a period. In cases where there might 
be some suspicion as to the actual cause 
of death, he held that there ought to 
be an investigation within a very brief 
period, and he should say that such 
cases ought to be investigated within 
24 hours after the death had taken 
place. The whole of this subject was so 
large that it ought to receive full con- 
sideration. The matter had been very 
fully considered in Continental legisla- 
tion for a very considerable period of 
time, and now a competent person was 
appointed registrar of deaths on the 
Continent. This system had been worked 
for a considerable time in France, and 
it was also worked in. Germany ; and 
when they were proposing new legisla- 
tion for Ireland on the subject, he 
certainly desired to see some mode in- 
troduced in that country of verifying 
deaths, and he believed that the only 
way in which this could be done was by 
appointing responsible and scientifically 
educated persons to perform the duties. 
He believed the most practical way 
would be that a report should be made, 
as was the case on the Continent, of the 
death to a medical officer specially 
charged with the duty, who should im- 
mediately visit the dead body and as- 
certain whether there were any circum- 
stances about the case involving a 
suspicion that the death resulted from 
ill-treatment or foul play of any kind. 
In going into this subject, one would be 
surprised to find what a large number 
of instances of cases of suspicious deaths 
were reported, compared with the num- 
ber that were inquired into before the 
system came into operation. The rules 
on the Continent were that a body was 
not allowed to be disturbed from the 
position in which death actually took 
place until the arrival of the officer— 
generally the medical officer of the 
nearest district—who examined the body 
and inquired into all the circumstances 
of the case, and then issued a certificate. 
If the officer saw grounds for making 
further inquiries, he reported accord- 
ingly. This might seem a very expen- 
sive process, but he did not think it was 
an unnecessary one. This was a very 
important medical question, and he 
thought, in any contemplated change of 
legislation, it was very desirable that 
the whole of this important subject 
should be inquired into, and provisions 
introduced which were in any way likely 
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to meet the actual necessities of the 
case, before they proceeded in a manner 
which would close the subject practically 
for many years tocome. This was one 
of those subjects that it was very difficult 
to get opened in that House; and now 
that the matter was before them, he 
should very much prefer that the Bill 
should be referred to a Select Committee 
to make full inquiry into all the circum- 
stances connected with the case. He did 
not believe that the registration of 
deaths in this country was likely to be 
satisfactory until the duties were placed 
in the hands of a responsible and spe- 
cially educated person, who should be 
appointed to discharge them. They 
knew very well that the registration of 
deaths was now considered of the greatest 
importance, and it was held to be a 
most important practice in connection 
with lifeinsurances. Therefore, the whole 
subject wasone which very well deserved 
special consideration, and therefore he 
should like to see it referred to a Select 
Committee. He thought he had said 
enough to show that the subject was one 
which ought not to be legislated upon in 
a hasty manner, but one that required 
to be carefully considered and inquired 
into, and he hoped the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had charge of the Bill 
would agree to refer it to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he thought 
the suggestion which had just been 
made to refer the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee was a most proper one, and he 
hoped the hon. and learned Member for 
Kildare (Mr. Meldon) would accede to 
it. The subject was not entirely a new 
one, because it had been before the 
House already ; but, atthe same time, the 
subject was of great importance. They 
had had before the House that day a 
large number of Bills, some of them of 
great importance, which many hon. Gen- 
tlemen had expected would take a long 
time to settle, and they had now come to 
one which was really a most important 
Bill. The question pointed out by the 
hon. Member for Dublin (Dr. Lyons) 
was one which deserved the most serious 
consideration. It seemed to him that 
the time in which notice of death was 
allowed to be given was very long, espe- 
cially in the cases where the death might 
ultimately be the subject of inquiry. It 
certainly appeared to him a very long 
period in which to acquaint the registrar 
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of a death, and a very much longer and, 
as he thought, an unnecessary length of 
time was given to inform the registrar 
of a birth. The period of 42 days was 
allowed in the case of a birth; and that 
42 days should be allowed to give notice 
to the registrar, who usually lived in the 
immediate neighbourhood, he could not 
understand. If that was the English 
law, he hoped that the Irish law would 
not be assimilated to it. There was an- 
other question which affected the law of 
coroners, but as the coroner’s was only 
a Court in a matter of doubt as to what 
was the cause of death, he did not think 
there ought to be any alteration of the 
law in that respect without a very great 
consideration. He did not think there 
ought to be any legislation without the 
matter being referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, because, if the law was to be 
altered so as to make it completely satis- 
factory, the whole subject ought to be 
thoroughly considered and sifted. He 
certainly did not think it a conclusive 
reason for assimilating the law of Ire- 
land to that of England,to state that such 
was the English law: and, therefore, 
if the hon. Member for Dublin (Dr. 
Lyons) moved an Amendment to refer 
the Bill to a Select Committee after it 
had been read a second time, he would 
support him. If the hon. and learned 
Member for Kildare (Mr. Meldon) would 
not accept that proposal, he felt obliged 
to oppose the second reading of the 
Bill. 

Tate ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, he agreed 
with the suggestion of his hon. Friend 
opposite, that the best course would be 
to refer the Bill to a Select Committee. 
Some very serious alterations in the law 
were proposed in the Bill. Forinstance, 
it was suggested that the fees payable 
to the registrar should be 2s. 6d. for a 
birth and 1s. for a death, instead of 1s. 
and 6d. respectively as at present. Such 
an increase in the fees might press very 
heavily on the poor. The Bill, however, 
was one which ought to be considered by 
a Select Committee, for it could not be 
satisfactorily discussed in a Committee of 
the Whole House. As had been admitted 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Kildare (Mr. Meldon), it embodied a 
great mass of details which ought to 
be carefully considered; and he was 
satisfied that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber would agree, that if they wanted 
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to amend the law they ought to consider 
the best means of doing so. He could 
not assent to the second reading unless 
it were understood that the details of 
the Bill should afterwards be most care- 
fully considered. 

Masor NOLAN said, he was perfectly 
willing to leave the general drawing up 
of a Bill of this kind to the hon. and 
learned Member for Kildare(Mr.Meldon), 
and was willing, in a renewal way, to 
allow him to draft any Bill on the sub- 
ject that he chose, with one exception— 
namely, the question ofexpenses. Now, 
there were certain fees charged by this 
Bill, and he was very strongly opposed 
to any increase of fees whatever. He 
assured the House that whenever he 
attended a Poor Law Union in Ireland, 
although his colleagues were usually 
kind enough to approve of his efforts 
with respect to Acts that were passed in 
that House, they always objected to Acts 
which increased the poor rates, such as 
the Sanitary and other Acts. He told 
them that he voted against all those 
Acts, and he intended to do so on the 
present occasion if the fees were likely 
to lead to any increase of therates. His 
own opinion was thaf the cost of the 
machinery of registration ought to be 
defrayed out of the Imperial resources. 
He thought, before the Bill went into 
Committee, they ought to have a better 
explanation of these fees. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, if the Bill 
was referred to a Select Committee, he 
trusted the Committee would not be 
considered bound to adopt the sugges- 
tions of the hon. Member for Dublin 
(Dr. Lyons), which were of an extremely 
elaborate character. It was true that 
precautions and vigilance such as he ad- 
vocated might be advisable in France 
and other countries; but the present 
system appeared to have worked up to 
now extremely well in England. If the 
suggestions of the hon. Member were 
adopted, a large number of medical 
gentlemen would be required to be 
appointed. He would point out that the 
effect of many of the clauses would 
demand most careful consideration on 
the part of the Committee when ap- 
pointed. Asheread the Bill, it appeared 
to cast on the local rates portions of the 
charges that had heretofore been, and 
still ought to be, paid by the Treasury. 
Existing claims also were affected ; for 
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intendent registrars, were placed in a 
worse position under the Bill than they 
were in now—in fact, the amount of 
the fees of the Clerks of Unions were 
diminished by one-half. Then, if the 
Bill should be referred to a Committee, 
there was another slight matter that 
would be carefully considered, and that 
was in respect of the declaration. Ac- 
cording to the Act those declarations 
were to be made to a justice of the peace 
in Ireland under circumstances which re- 
quired them to be made to a registrar in 
England. Now, it was an advantage to 
poor persons to have them made before 
a registrar, because poor persons could 
easily have access to the registrar; 
whereas, in many places in Ireland, it 
would be a serious matter to force per- 
sons to make a declaration before a 
magistrate ; therefore, he hoped in that 
particular there would be an alternative. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


MEDICAL CHARITIES (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Meldon, Mr, Maurice Brooks, Mr. Errington.) 
[BILL 167.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. MELDON, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
this was also a Bill dealing with details 
to a great extent; but he could not say 
it was altogether a matter of detail, for 
there were certain principles in the Bill 
that could be well discussed in Com- 
mittee, and he would, therefore, confine 
himself to one or two things. It had 
been found in the Medical Department 
of the Poor Law of Ireland that the ap- 
pointment of persons called wardens in 
the working of relief was unsatisfactory, 
and he proposed that that system of 
wardens should be abolished. In Ire- 
land there was a great deal of difficulty 
about the giving of medical relief tickets 
to those who were not entitled to them, 
as they were able to pay for medical 
assistance. He proposed to deal with that 
in two ways. First, to check the system 
of granting tickets to those who ought 
not to receive them, and to prevent 
tickets being given on the loan system. 
Those matters had been the subject of 
great consideration in Ireland; and if 
the House would afford him the second 
reading, he would be prepared to refer 
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the Bill to a Select Committee for con- 
sideration. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Meldon.) 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY hoped the 
Government would not allow the Bill to 
be read a second time. He should most 
certainly vote against it, for the reason 
that it would be exceedingly injurious 
to many poor districts. He also pro- 
tested against the Bill being brought 
forward in this way, having an im- 
portant subject springing up on them as 
it were in surprise. It seemed to be a 
measure to relieve medical officers from 
the duties thrown upon them, and 
greatly to increase the cost to the rate- 
payers. If referred to a Select Com- 
mittee it would do harm, as it would 
then be held that the principle of the 
Bill had been conceded, and that he 
could not agree to. 

Mr. CORRY also opposed the Bill. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, there were 
provisions in the Bill that would make 
it a very serious thing for Ireland, and 
he considered that in the present short 
Session of Parliament it would be im- 
possible to appoint a Select Committee 
that could do justice to the facts brought 
before them, and that there would not 
be time afterwards for consideration by 
the House. For that reason, he should 
move that the Bill be read a second 
time that day three months. 

Mr. MELDON said, he would be the 
last person to take the House by sur- 
prise. The Bill had been before the 
House last Session, and not a single 
Member had put down a Notice 
against it, nor was any objection made 
to it. Under the circumstances, how- 
ever, he would not press it, and would, 
therefore, move that the debate be ad- 
journed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Meldon.) } 


Mr. GIBSON remarked, that it was 
quite obvious that the Bill would affect 
Ireland from one end to the other, as it 
related to the issue of relief tickets. It 
was a very great abuse that men should 
get tickets who were well able to pay for 
medical advice, and it was a very objec- 
tionable thing that medical men should 
get what were called in Ireland ‘‘ scarlet 
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runners” in the case of such persons. 
The Bill dealt with this great grievance 
in a very trenchant way, and said 
that no one who was a Parliamentary 
voter should be entitled to obtain medi- 
cal Poor Law relief. That was a very 
important principle; but the question 
was one which ought not to be rushed 
through the House. 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (IRELAND) 
BILL—[Bux 169.] 
(Mr. Richard Power, Mr. Leamy, Mr. Daly, Mr. 
Gray, Mr. T. P. 0’ Connor.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. R. POWER, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, he 
would not detain the House more than 
two minutes. This Bill had been before 
the House on other occasions, and on 
the last, when a Conservative Govern- 
ment was in Office, had been defeated 
only by a majority of five. Its object 
was to assimilate the municipal fran- 
chise in England and Ireland. He did 
not see why the inhabitants of towns in 
Ireland should not have the same fran- 
chise as the inhabitants of towns in Eng- 
land. But that was not the case. For 
instance, while Leeds, with a population 
of 220,212, had 52,754 municipal elec- 
tors, Dublin, with 267,712 inhabitants, 
had only 5,584. That, he considered, 
should tell very much in favour of the 
Bill. A comparison between Brad- 
ford and Belfast, Gateshead and Lime- 
rick, Swansea and Cork, would show 
similar results. The Bill wasso simple, 
that anyone who could not under- 
stand it in two or three minutes had no 
business to come to the House of Com- 
mons. Remembering that the measure 
was only beaten by a majority of five 
when the Conservative Party were in 
power, he hoped that now the Liberals 
were in the ascendant the second read- 
ing would be carried by a handsome 
majority. Nothing tended to keep up 
ill-feeling and bad spirit more than these 
miserable laws, and it was only natural 
that so jealous a people as the Irish 
should look with envy on any law with 
which England had been favoured, but 
which they had refused to extend to 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—(Mr. Richard Power.) 


Mr. CORRY said, this seemed to be 
regarded as a very simple Bill, and the 
House was asked to pass it almost with- 
out any explanation. It had been be- 
fore a former Parliament, and a Com- 
mittee of the House had sat for three 
years taking evidence upon the munici- 
pal government and taxation of Ireland. 
That Committee drew up an able Re- 
port, but not a single one of their re- 
commendations was embodied in the 
Bill. Municipal government in Ireland, 
no doubt, required some reform. The 
evidence taken before the Committee to 
which he referred disclosed some very 
extraordinary dealings with municipal 
property and other things in Ireland, be- 
sides that relating to the franchise; and 
if the Members of the present House of 
Commons would only look into these 
things, they would see that many other 
changes were required. He was aware 
that in the town which he had the 
honour to represent (Belfast), the muni- 
cipal franchise was more limited than 
the Parliamentary franchise. At the 
same time, they felt that unless they had 
a great many other alterations in the 
municipal government of the country, 
it would be very unfair to reduce the 
franchise and put it into the hands of 
those who were the smallest ratepayers 
in the boroughs. On former occasions 
this Bill had received a great deal of 
discussion at the hands of the Irish 
Members; but he found, from the way in 
which it was brought before the House 
this time, that his Friends from Ireland 
did not seem to think the present House 
of Commons required any information. 
They deemed it sufficient to say that the 
law was different in Ireland from what 
it was in England, and that they ought 
to be assimilated. But, on this matter, 
as well as on many others, the conditions 
of the two countries were not at all ana- 
logous. He was aware that in Dublin 
the Corporation managed their business 
in any extraordinary way. They had a 
large amount of corporate property, and 
in dealing with that property the Cor- 
oration had, from time to time, made 
eases of a character which was not 
creditable to them. A Commission had 
been inquiring into the condition of 
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Commission had not yet reported, but 
would shortly do so, he thought it would 
be unwise to make any change until 
they obtained the Report on the Muni- 
cipal Franchise of Ireland. Moreover, 
the number of boroughs in Ireland that 
had municipal corporations was not 
large, as a good many of the towns 
were under the Towns Improvement 
Act. He begged to move that the Bill 
be read a second time that day three 
months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day three months.”’— (Mr. James Corry.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. GRAY said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Belfast (Mr. Corry) had been 
pleased to make some very general and 
sweeping charges against the Corpora- 
tion of Dublin ; but it was scarcely good 
taste in the hon. Member to make 
charges of the kind he had against the 
Corporation of Dublin unless he was pre- 
pared to sustain them, and, for his part, 
he had been unable to hear from the 
hon. Member any special statement in 
support of those charges. As the hon. 
Member was not inclined to make any 
specific charge, he (Mr. Gray) found a 
difficulty in meeting a negative; but he 
certainly could not agree, and would 
be scarcely expected to agree, with him. 
The hon. Gentleman had asserted that 
the Corporation of Dublin had misman- 
aged their business, but he had scarcely 
seen that this argument cut both ways. 
Even supposing that all the corporations 
of Ireland mismanaged their business, 
that went to show that the corporations 
were not sufficiently representative or 
sufficiently amendable to public opinion. 
He would say that the Corporation of 
Dublin had fairly managed its business ; 
but he would not say that they had 
always done so in the best way possible. 
If the House made corporations really 
representative, they would bring public 
opinion to bear upon them in such a way 
as that reforms, as far as reform was 
necessary, would be practicable, and 
strengthen the hands of those bodies in 
carrying out the necessary public im- 
provements. The population of Dublin 
was about 250,000, and the number of in- 
habited houses was about 25,000; but 
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the number of burgesses who elected 
members of the Corporation, and a body 
which had great powers and great re- 
sponsibilities, was barely 5,000. There- 
fore, really the Corporation in a certain 
sense could scarcely be said to be repre- 
sentative, and the members of the Cor- 
poration felt themselves hampered and 
weakened through so many of those 
who had to pay the rates and taxes 
having no voice in the elections. They 


-|had already established a household 


municipal franchise in England, and it 
had been found sufficiently satisfactory. 
It,’therefore, lay on the opponents of the 
Bill to say why the same thing should 
not be done inIreland. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Belfast had advanced certain 
vague indefinite charges without one 
word of evidence ; but if those charges 
proved anything, they proved that the 
Bill was required. Merely to assert 
that the Corporation of Dublin had 
disposed of its leases not to the best 
advantage was nothing; the question 
was, whether they would establish the 
principle of equal laws and franchises 
between the two countries? It was 
ridiculous to argue such a great question 
on such grounds as had been raised by 
the hon. Member for Belfast, whose 
speech was one of the best arguments 
in favour of the Bill, because, for a Gen- 
tleman of his ability, experience, and 
knowledge of the subject—and he knew 
his knowledge of municipal laws and 
municipal work in Belfast was thorough, 
although he would not go into that now 
—not to be able to advance a single 
argument in favour of his proposal that 
the Bill should be strangled for this 
year, was proof enough that there was 
no argument to be advanced at all. 

Cotonet BARNE said, it appeared to 
him that the Irish Franchise Bill should 
yo a great deal further than was intended 
by its promoters. There were very 
small and wretched boroughs in Ireland 
which had the power of returning Mem- 
bers to that House. [‘‘ Question! ”’] 
He thought that it was time that there 
was @ comparison made and acted upon 
with reference to the number of seats 
allowed to Ireland with those allowed 
to the same population in England. 
(‘Question !’”} The question was that 
the number of Members sitting in that 
House should bear some proportion to 
the population of the country. [‘‘ Ques- 
tion !”’] 
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Mz. SPEAKER: I must say that the 
hon. and gallant Member is not keeping 
‘to the immediate Question before the 
House, which relates to the municipal, 
not the Parliamentary, franchise. 

CotonEL BARNE wished merely to 
point out that Ireland was over repre- 
sented in that House, and that it would 
be far better for the interests of the 
Empire if Ireland was less represented. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he would have 
preferred if the Government had taken 
part in the discussion upon this Bill. He 
had served upon a Committee with the 
hon. Member for Belfast (Mr. Corry) on 
this subject for three Sessions, and the 
question of the municipal franchise in 
Ireland had been carefully considered. 
The measure now before the House was 
one of obvious importance, and the prin- 
ciple of it, he thought, ought to have 
been considered and dealt with in a 
complete manner by the Government, 
having due regard to all the important 
matters discussed before the Select Com- 
mittee, and which were quite ignored 
in this Bill, too. He regretted that the 
scope of the Bill was limited to the 
seven municipal towns of Ireland. It 
would have been more.desirable if the 
Government had dealt with the subject 
broadly, and included it in a compre- 
hensive plan of dealing with county 
government. He hoped that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Belfast had no 
intention of dividing upon this Bill, and 
that he would allow it to be read a 
second time. As for himself, he would 
reserve his right to consider its provi- 
sions at a future stage. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Law) said, that the 
opinion of the Government was precisely 
the same as it had been for the last five 
or six years when sitting in Opposition. 
They would give their support to the 
Bill. It was perfectly true that the 
Municipal Corporations in Ireland were 
not very numerous; but, whether they 
were 7 or 27 in number, did not. make 
the smallest difference as regarded the 
principle involved. The officers of muni- 
cipalities in Ireland were elected under 
a Statute passed in 1840 requiring a high 
rating qualification on the part of the 
electors. At the time the Act was being 
passed it was intended that a similar 
system to that established in England by 
the Municipal Reform Act of 1835 should 
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of the Duke of Wellington to the con- 
trary unfortunately succeeded, and the 
result was the law as it now stood. 
Since then the Irish Parliamentary fran- 
chise had been dealt with, and they now 
had what might be called almost house- 
hold suffrage in the boroughs, it being at 
the rate of £4 per year, whereas, before 
a man could vote for an alderman or a 
town councillor, he must be rated at £10 
per year. It wasabsurd that, in order to | 
qualify aman forthe municipal franchise, 
he must be rated two and a-half times as 
high as the man who could vote for a 
Member of Parliament. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Gibson) had 
objected to the Bill on the ground that 
it was incomplete, as it did not include 
all the towns of Ireland—that was by 
making provision for incorporating 
them. That, however, was quite a 
separate matter, which required con- 
sideration not only for Ireland but for 
England also. Meantime, the Govern- 
ment were now prepared to support the 
Bill before the House. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
BILL—[Bur1 150.] 

(Mr. Meldon, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Mitchelt Henry, 
Mr. Findlater, Mr. Dawson.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Definition of “principal 
Act and of” Registration Acts), and 
Clause 2 (Extent of Act), agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Short Title). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be added to the Bill.” 
—(r. Heldon.) 


Mr. GIBSON said, he did not pro- 
posed to move any Amendment in this 
clause; but he wished to call the atten- 
tion of his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Kildare (Mr. Meldon) to 
the fact that he omitted to state when 
this Bill, which dealt soimmensely with 
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details, was to come into operation. 
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No one knew better than his hon. and 
learned Friend, that if they were to attend 
closely to the machinery of the regis- 
tration it would be absolutely impossible 
for the Bill to come into operation 
at once without very considerably up- 
setting the work of registration. It 
would, therefore, be necessary to fix some 
time next year—for instance, the 10th 
of January, as the date when the Bill 
was to come into operation. It would 
be impossible to select a much earlier 
date, seeing that the objections would 
not be prepared and served before the 
month of August. He only mentioned 
the matter to his hon. and learned 
Friend, in order that the necessity of 
fixing a date for the Bill to come into 
operation was borne in mind. 

Mr. MELDON said, the matter was 
one to which he had given a consider- 
able amount of consideration, and the 
reason why no clause had been inserted 
stating the date at which the Bill should 
come into operation was that there was 
before the House a Registration Bill, 
and he was anxious to postpone the 
date until he could ascertain with posi- 
tiveness what was the best date to 
select. He had simply deferred the 
date because he thought it was advisable 
not to fix it until he saw what the course 
of legislation was likely to be. Before 
the Bill was finally disposed of a clause 
would be inserted to provide that the 
Bill should not come into operation until 
the Ist of January next. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Prevention of frivolous objections. 


Clause 4 (Notices of objection shall 
state grounds of objection.) 


Mr. MELDON moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in line 28, after the word 
‘‘voters,” to insert the words ‘not 
being on the list of claimants.” It was 
necessary, he thought, that the clause 
should not apply to the list of claimants, 
but only to the supplementary list of 
voters. 

Mr. GIBSON did not object at all to 
the Amendment, which he regarded as 
being quite upon the lines of his hon. 
Friend's Bill. But there was an earlier 
Amendment, of which Notice had been 
given by his hon. Friend the Member 
for the County of Dublin (Mr. Ion 
Hamilton). He presumed that his hon. 
Friend was absent elsewhere on urgent 
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affairs, as he was not in attendance to 
move the Amendments of which he had 
given Notice. It was due, however, to 
his hon. Friend, as an Amendment ap- 
peared on the Paper in his name, to state 
what its purport was. The object of 
the clause of the hon. and learned Mem- 
for Kildare, was to place the old register 
and the new supplementary list on ex- 
actly the same basis. In reality, they were 
to be regarded as being separated by a 
broad line of demarcation. A man who 
was on the old register was there in 
consequence of having already proved 
his right, and being upon the old list 
no one was entitled, without good or 
definite reason, to question his right 
because he was there. The onus of 
proof rested upon the person who ques- 
tioned the right to be there. The per- 
son whose name was placed upon the 
supplementary list had never before 
been called upon to prove his right, 
and had not shown that he satisfied all 
the conditions by which he was en- 
titled to be a Parliamentary voter. He 
(Mr. Gibson) only wished thus to point 
out that a broad line separated the 
supplementary list from the list of 
claimants, and he thought it was reason- 
able that the distinction between the 
two should still be maintained. Having 
mentioned the matter in the absence of 
his hon. Friend the Member for the 
County of Dublin, who had placed the 
Amendment on the Paper, he would— 
particularly having regard to the state 
of the House—not trouble the House by 
taking a division upon the point. 

Mr. MELDON said, the clause dealt 
only with the prevention of objections, 
and the law, as provided by the clause, 
would exactly assimilate the law in Ire- 
land to that which already existed in 
England. He might explain that the 
Amendment which he had himself pro- 
posed—namely, to insert after the word 
** voters,” the words ‘‘ not being a list 
of claimants,” was intended to exclude 
altogether a list that was not officially 
prepared, but was merely a list of those 
who thought themselves entitled to the 
franchise. 


Amendment agreed to; words added. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Person objected to only re- 
quired to give evidence in support of his 
right so far as ground of objection stated) 
agreed to, 
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Olause 6 (Each ground of objection 
to be treated as a separate objection and 
costs awarded). 

Mr. GIBSON said, he had always 
assented to the second reading of this 
Bill, and in doing so he had stated what 
he now wished to repeat, that he had 
always fully recognized the principle 
that it was desirable and right to have a 
full register. That object could be ac- 
complished in two ways—first, by giving 
all reasonable facilities to persons en- 
titled tobe placed upon the register; and, 
secondly, to give a fair and legitimate 
scope to all those who had a legal right 
to serve objections. In Section 6 of 
the Bill the closing words of the clause 
were, in his opinion, the commencement 
of what was practically making it penal 
for a Member to serve an objection at 
all. It was quite right to discourage the 
serving of frivolous objections; but the 
clause went much further, and after 
giving power to award costs to the 
amount of at least 2s. 6¢.—which, how- 
ever, he did not object to—it went on 
to say— 

‘And this, though the name of the person 
objected to be expunged upon some other ground 
of objection stated in the same notice of ob- 
jection.” 


Now, he did not think that if the name 
of a person was successfully challenged 
the objector had any right to pay the 
costs. It was quite right to have chal- 
lenged the name of the person whom it 
was sought to place upon the list; but it 
would almost make it penal if they 
saddled him with the costs of one ob- 
jection which failed, although another 
objection might be successful. Under 
these circumstances, he thought the 
Amendment was reasonable which his 
hon. Friend the Member for the county 
of Dublin (Mr. Ion Hamilton) had 
placed on the Paper—namely, in page 2, 
line 23, after the word “ sixpence,” to 
leave out all the words that followed to 
the end of the clause. He would, there- 
fore, move that Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
23, after ‘‘ sixpence,”’ to leave out to end 
of Clause.—( fr. Gibson.) 


Mr. MELDON said, there were two 
objections to the substance of this 
Amendment. In the first place, the 
clause merely assimilated the law in 
Ireland to that which already existed in 
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England. That was one good reason; 
but he had another. The object of these 
provisions was to impose a penalty on 
any person who chose to come forward 
for the purpose of objecting frivolously 
to voters whose names had been placed 
upon the lists, either the old list or the 
supplementary list, officially. The clause 
provided that the objector should be 
bound to specify to the person against 
whom he objected what the grounds of his 
objections were. There were five grounds 
on which he might object; and upon 
either of these grounds, if he chose to 
specify the whole of them, the name of 
the person objected to might be expunged 
in the event of the objection being sus- 
tained. If the objector simply said, “‘Lob- 
ject to him on all of these five grounds,” 
and said nothing further, the matter was 
left just as it was now, and the person 
whose name was challenged had no op- 
portunity of knowing what the real 
grounds of the objection was. It was 
in order to prevent this that the clause 
said in effect—‘‘ You must specify the 
whole of the grounds, and if you fail on 
one ground you must pay the expenses 
of those who come prepared to meet that 
specific objection.” These, then, were 
the grounds upon which this provision 
had been included in the Bill; first of 
all, because it assimilated the law of 
Ireland to that of England ; and, second, 
because it prevented frivolous objections 
and enabled the voter to meet the par- 
ticular ground assigned for the objection. 
If the Amendments were adopted, and 
these words were omitted from the 
clause, the law would remain in its 
present unsatisfactory condition. He 
therefore hoped the Committee would 
not consent to omit the words. 

Mr. MACARTNEY was surprised at 
the great anxiety manifested by the hon. 
and learned Member to assimilate the 
law of Ireland to that of England. The 
same desire was certainly not displayed 
in every respect. Twice in the course 
of the consideration of the present Bill 
the hon. and learned Member for Kildare 
had used as an argument in favour of his 
Billthat the law of England was soandso, 
and it was desirable to assimilate the law 
of Ireland to it. Were they in future to 
be asked to do that in every respect ? He 
thought not. In this particular instance 
the hon. and learned Gentleman said— 
‘‘Anybody can make wholesale objections 
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of objection in every case, and if he 
succeeds in substantiating any one of 
these five grounds then he is not to be 
held liable for costs.” Now, he (Mr. 
Macartney) could not see how the per- 
son objected to would suffer injury if 
any one point of objection was estab- 
lished against him. He presumed 
that the same costs of hearing would 
have been incurred in establishing 
one point as in establishing all of the 
five, and the expense of the attendance 
of witnesses would be just the same. 
Therefore he really could not under- 
stand why a person who succeeded in 
establishing one point of objection, 
although he failed in regard to other 
points, should have to pay the costs. 
The clause in its present shape would 
certainly have the effect stated by his 
right hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Gibson)—namely, of fixing a penal sum 
to be paid by all persons who came for- 
ward with objections, and the only result 
would be that it would retain upon the 
register the names of a number of per- 
sons who were not entitled to be there. 

Dr. COMMINS confessed that he 
should like to know why a person who 
attempted to disfranchise another should 
not be subjected to a penalty if he failed. 
In all legal proceedings the man who 
set up a claim and failed to establish 
it was liable to pay the costs of the per- 
sons who were put to the expense of 
meeting the case he preferred, notwith- 
standing the fact that hemight be success- 
tulin another part of his case. He could 
see no reason whatever for establishing 
a different rule where the claim was to 
deprive a man of the privilege of the 
franchise. Whatever argument there 
was in favour of the rule in the case 
of an ordinary action at law must 
apply with ten-fold force when they 
came to the claim made for the en- 
joyment of the franchise. He therefore 
hoped the Committee would support the 
Bill of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Kildare, and reject 
the Amendment of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) took it that the 
object of the clause was not to dis- 
courage legitimate objections, but what 
the hon. and learned Member for Kil- 
dare wanted was to enforce the serving of 
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specific objections, and not of objections 
which, from their generality, were use- 
less, as giving no information as to what 
the actual ground of objection really 
was. His hon. and learned Friend 
said in effect—‘‘ We must know before- 
hand what is the real ground you 
rely upon; and let the case stand or 
fall by that objection.” THe, there- 
fore, required the objector to specify, in 
every instance, the precise ground upon 
which the vote was objected to. The 
claimant or voter would thus know 
before he left his home upon what 
particular ground his vote was as- 
sailed, and might be prepared to 
meet the objection. That course was 
already adopted in regard to Eng- 
land; and it was based, he believed, 
upon a recommendation contained in 
the Report of a Royal Commission ap- 
pointed for the express purpose of in- 
quiring into the best means of enabling 
persons td be placed upon the register 
with facility. His own opinion was that 
it was more important that facilities 
should be given to the voter to get upon 
the list than to the objector to get himoff. 


Amendment negatived. 
Olause agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Costs to be awarded not to 
exceed £5) agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Proceedings on objection 
made to voters on List other than List 
of Claimants). 


Mr. GIBSON said, the clause was one 
of very considerable importance. It 
certainly proposed to deal with objec- 
tions in rather a summary manner. By 
the principle now established by the 
earlier clauses of the Bill, the objections 
were to be specified and fully substan- 
tiated under a penalty of paying the 
costs in the event of any of the objec- 
tions failing. But Clause 8 went. far 
beyond that. In the marginal note it 
summarized the clause in this way:— 
‘« Proceeding on objection made to voters 
on List other than List of Claimants.” 
That was the marginal note, and a very 
quiet and innocent marginal note it was. 
But when they read the. clause itself 
they would find that it went much fur- 
ther, and it provided that the objector 
himself should not be allowed to do 
anything connected with his objection, 
unless the Court was satisfied that 
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primd facie proof had been given on 
some ground of objection. The words 
of the clause were— 

“ Notwithstanding anything to the contrary 
in the principal Act contained, where any per- 
son whose name is on any List of Voters for a 
county, city, town, or borough (not being a 
List of Claimants) is duly objected to by some 
person other than the Clerk of the Peace, the 
Clerk of the Union, the Poor Rate Collectors, 
or the Town Clerk, County Court Judge, the 
Chairman or Revising Barrister, whether the 
person objected to does or does not appear be- 
fore him, shall, before requiring it to be proved 
that the person so objected to is entitled to 
have his name inserted in the List of Voters for 
such county, city, town, or borough, or ex- 
punging such name, require primd facie proof 
to be given to his satisfaction of some ground 
of objection against such person, and, for the 
purpose of determining whether such primd facie 
proof is satisfactory, shall examine the Col- 
lectors of Poor Rates, Clerk of the Union, or 
any other person who may be present, touching 
the truth of the alleged ground of objection, 
and if such primd facie proof is not so given to 
his satisfaction, he shall retain the name of the 
person objected to in the List of ,Voters.’’ 
Surely it was not reasonable thus to 
compel an objector to give primd facie 
proof. It was not in accordance with 
the usages of the ordinary Courts; and 
on examining the earlier Bills intro- 
duced by his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Kildare on this subject 
he could not find such a provision. He 
had not got the Bill of last year; but he 
knew that it was quite in accordance 
with the measure of 1878, which had 
the high sanction of the lamented Mr. 
Butt. That Bill was brought in with- 
out containing such a clause, and, in- 
deed, the clause had certainly not ap- 
peared in any Registration Bill for Ire- 
land which had been introduced during 
the last four years. It did appear in 
the present Bill; and he had, therefore, 
thought it right to call the attention of 
the Committee to it. He did not think 
that it was a reasonable clause. The 
provisions already contained in the Bill 
were sufficiently strong upon the sub- 
ject of objection ; and he would, there- 
fore, move that the clause be omitted 
from the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be omitted from the 
Bill.””—( Mr. Gibson.) 


Mr. MELDON said, the course pro- 
posed by his right hon. and learned 
Friend was one that he could not pos- 
sibly assent to. As his right hon. and 
learned Friend said, this was a very im- 
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portant clause. In his (Mr. Meldon’s) 
opinion it was the backbone of the 
Bill. He would briefly remind the 
Committee of what the attempts to 
legislate upon the point had hitherto 
been. In 1873 a Bill to enact exactly 
what the present clause proposed to 
enact was considered both by the 
House and, he thought, by two Select 
Committees, and a measure was passed 
upon that basis, enacting this very 
provision—namely, that the list of 
voters prepared by officials should be 
primd facie evidence of the right of the 
person to be upon the register, thus 
throwing the onus of proof that the 
name was improperly upon the register 
upon the objector. It was the course 
adopted in England already, and was 
considered to be an exceedingly good 
one. The plan adopted was for the 
lists to be prepared by the clerks of 
Unions and the poor rate, collectors, and 
they were the men who had the best 
knowledge as to the qualifications of the 
persons who were to be placed on the 
register. In 1875, the- question was 
fully considered by a Select Committee 
which sat for a longtime, and he believed 
that he had the honour of bringing up 
the Report himself. Their recommen- 
dation was substantially embodied in the 
present clause. In fact, the clause was 
identically the same as that which was 
originally included in the Report, and 
the Report itself was simply thrown out 
by the casting vote of the Chairman. 
Seven voted in favour of it and seven 
against it, and the Colleague of his right 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for the University of Dublin gave a cast- 
ing vote against it. At that time a con- 
siderable amount of feeling prevailed in 
reference to the extension of the fran- 
chise. Hon. Members sitting on the 
other side of the House wanted to re- 
strict the franchise, while those who sat 
on the Liberal side of the House wished 
to give it to every person who was fairly 
entitled to it. Under these circumstances 
he certainly could not consert to the 
omission of the present clause. No doubt 
it had not been included in some of the 
previous Bills ; but that was simply be- 
cause he knew he had no chance of ob- 
taining its acceptance; and as he could 
not get a whole loaf he thought it was 
better to have half a loaf than nothing 
at all, But, as he said, this was only 
when he found there was no hope of 
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getting a whole loaf from Parliament, 
and it was solely upon that ground that 
he had consented to the excision of the 
clause. The circumstances were very 
different now. They had got a liberally- 
constituted Parliament, and the prin- 
ciple that they should give the fran- 
chise to every person who ought to re- 
ceive it had been so frequently affirmed 
by the House that he had no fear as to 
its acceptance. It was only fair and 
reasonable that the lists which were pre- 
pared by regular officials in a correct 
manner should have greater value than 
a list of persons who came forward of 
their own motion to claim a vote. All 
that the clause said was that the lists so 
prepared should be primd facie evidence 
that the voter was entitled to be on the 
register. It did not deal with the right 
to make objections in the slightest de- 
gree, and there surely ought to be primd 
facie evidence that there was ground for 
an objection before it was allowed to be 
entertained. That was the entire pur- 
port of the clause, and he hoped the 
Committee would not consent to expunge 
it from the Bill. 

Dr. COMMINS said, he considered 
this clause as the most valuable provi- 
sion in the Bill. Insupport of the argu- 
ment of his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Kildare, he could cite a 
case which occurred in a town in the 
North of England, where 12,000 objec- 
tions were issued by persons whose local 
habitation or name could not be found. 
He would not say from which side these 
12,000 objections came, because he be- 
lieved that the system could be resorted 
to by both sides; but the fact remained 
that 12,000 objections were issued on 
the assumption that a large number of 
those who were objected to would not 
be able to turn up in the Registration 
Court in order to support their right to 
be retained on the register. And that, 
in the majority of cases, proved to be a 
correct assumption. When the names 
were called, a large body of persons— 
either working men who could not 
afford to leave their work, or persons 
who, from the nature of their business, 
were unable to leave their shops, were 
prevented eitherfrom these or other causes 
from attending the Court in order to sup- 
port their right to remain on the list. 
The names of these voters were accord- 
ingly struck out at the instance of this 
unknown person, and he thought it was 
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high time to put a stop to the practice. It 
had been stopped in England, and the 
time had arrived when it ought to be 
stopped in Ireland. The right hon. and 
learned Member for the University of 
Dublin, in objecting to the clause, seemed 
to forget the argument which he had 
just used in regard to the objections of 
the hon. and learned Member for Kil- 
dare to the Amendment it was proposed 
to insert in the 4th clause. There the 
right hon. and learned Member said he 
objected to the words relating to the list 
of claimants on the ground that, being 
persons who had already passed the or- 
deal of selection, and who had been 
selected by the judicial authorities, they 
had a primd facie right to be upon the list, 
and that the primd facie right should be 
in their favour until proof was given to 
the contrary. If this was an argument, 
in that case it ought to be an unanswer- 
able argument now upon Clause 8. 
Some unknown and even unauthorized 
person turned up and made an objec- 
tion to a name being put upon the list 
which name had in reality been placed 
upon the list by the person appointed 
by the law for the express purpose of 
placing it there. Yet the moment this un- 
authorized objection was made, the primé 
facie right of the voter to the franchise 
was to fall to the ground ; and unless the 
person objected to turned up in the 
Registration Court to support his claim, 
this unknown fictitious objector would 
succeed in every frivolous objection he 
made. The evil against which the clause 
was directed was one of the grossest 
abuses connected with the Registration 
Act in Ireland, and it had disfranchised 
thousands of people, simply because, 
owing to the inconvenience of attending 
the Court, or poverty or sickness, the 
person objected to was prevented ap- 
pearing personally to establish his case. 
If he did attend, he knew that he would 
be obliged to incur unnecessary expense, 
and solely because the present law 
obliged him to answer any ground of 
objection which some unknown objector 
might prefer. 

Dr. LYONS wished to say a few words 
before the discussion closed. He trusted 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Kildare, who had charge of the Bill, 
would not consent to accept the sugges- 
tion of the right hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin, but 
that he would stand by the Bill, The 
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clause was introduced in the interests of 
the people generally, and especially of 
such of them as belonged tothe working 
classes, who were usually so occupied that 
it was only by incurring a considerable 
amount of inconvenience and expense 
they were able to attend the Registration 
Court when it became necessary to dis- 
prove these frivolous objections. It also 
vitally affected another class, and a very 
large class—namely, professional men 
whose valuable time was fully occupied at 
the time when it became necessary to an- 
swer the objections. In many instances a 
professional man at the time the notices 
took effect found it impossible to give 
the time which would be requisite to 
enable him to prove his right to remain 
on the list. He himself was acquainted 
with numerous instances in the county 
of Dublin, as well as elsewhere in Ire- 
land, where individuals for a succession 
of years had been kept off the register, 
although no objection whatever existed 
against their claim except one of the 
most frivolous kind that could possibly 
be urged. His own case was one in 
point. For many years in the county of 
Dublin he had never succeeded in having 
his name placed on the register. Year 
after year somebody raised a frivolous 
objection ; and as it was impossible for 
him to go to a distance to defend his 
right every year in succession he had 
been struck off the register. He knew 
that this was the case with a large number 
of persons besides himself, whom acci- 
dent or some other circumstance pre- 
vented from appearing in the Registra- 
tion Court; and in this way a large 
number of persons were annually struck 
off the register. If there was one thing 
more than another that had tended to 
bring the county of Dublin into its pre- 
sent position in regard to the registra- 
tion, it was this power of making frivo- 
lous objections. He hoped the hon. and 
learned Member for Kildare would insist 
on retaining the clause as it stood, and 
that the Committee would see the neces- 
sity of supporting him. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, the pre- 
sumption as a matter of fact and of 
common sense was that the officials whose 
duty it was to put upon the register the 
names of those who, since the last revi- 
sion, had become entitled to have the 
franchise, would only put down those 
who were really entitled. The poor rate 





collectors must know very well who 
ought to go on and who ought not ; and, 
therefore, the presumption was entirely 
in favour of the names which the autho- 
rities inserted. It might be urged that 
when a claim was first made the person 
making it should be called upon to sub- 
stantiate his claim. All, however, that 
the present clause did was to empower 
the Revising Barrister to see when an 
objection was made to a name supplied 
by the poor rate collectors whether there 
was anything in the objection or not. 
There should be adequate provision that 
the person whose name was upon the 
supplementary list should, if desired, 
have his title to be upon the list fairly 
sifted; and there could be very little 
doubt that, according to the clause in 
question, if it was improperly there it 
would be expunged. This clause would, 
in his opinion, put an end to a good 
deal of the present vicious system of 
enormous expenditure and wholesale 
objections on the chance of the persons 
objected to not coming forward to sup- 
port their claims. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Mr. MELDON said, he was anxious 
to meet the convenience of some hon. 
Members who wished to propose Amend- 
ments in the remaining clauses of the 
Bill. He would, therefore, move that the 
Chairman report Progress and ask leave 
to sit again. 


Motion agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again ZJo-morrow. 





UNION ASSESSMENT COMMITTEE (SINGLE 
PARISHES) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hisserr, Bill to extend 
the Union Assessment Committee Acts to single 
parishes under separate Boards of Guardians, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hisperr and 
Mr. Dopson. 

Billpresented, andread the first time. [Bill212.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Five o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 10th June, 1880. 


MINUTES.]—Toox tue Oatu—The Earl of 
Harrowby. 

Pvusuic Birts—Committee—Settled Land (60- 
81); Conveyancing and Law of Property * 
(62-82). 

Committee — Report — Limitation of Actions 
(61); Solicitors Remuneration * (63). 

Third Reading—Public Works Loans* (74); 
Local Government(Ireland) Provisional Orders 
(Ballinasloe, &c.)* (70), and passed. 


SIR BARTLE FRERE—SALARY. 
OBSERVATIONS. QUESTIONS. 


Tur Kart or CARNARVON said, he 
rose to put some Questions to the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, of which he 
had given hisnoble Friend private Notice, 
and which he regarded of considerable 
importance. Their Lordships were aware 
that previously to the change of Go- 
vernment the action of Sir Bartle Frere 
in reference to Zululand was subjected 
to severe censure by Members of the pre- 
sent Administration; and hisnobleFriend 
(the Earl of Kimberley) was one of Sir 
Bartle’s most unsparing critics. As soon 
as the change of Government occurred 
there was a demand on the part of 
many of the supporters of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers and of a portion of the Press 
for the recall of Sir Bartle Frere. Her 
Majesty’s Government seemed to have 
taken time to consider the matter, and 
they arrived at the conclusion that what- 
ever might be their opinion of his action 
in the Zulu difficulty, it was desirable in 
the public interest to maintain him in his 
position. He thought the Government 
were right in their decision ; but it ap- 
peared to have given rise to much dis- 
satistaction among their supporters, and 
renewed pressure was brought to bear 
upon Ministers. The consequence was 
that a few days ago there appeared in 
one of the public papers a paragraph to 
this effect— 

‘‘We understand that Sir Bartle Frere’s 
salary as High Commissioner will be paid to 
about the end of the present month, and that 
then all further payments on this account will 
cease, 

It appeared that some inquiry on the 
subject was made in “ another place,” 
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and in reply to it the the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies was re- 
ported to have made this statement— 
“The paragraph, so far as the Government 
are concerned, is quite true. The functions of 
the High Commissioner having been trans- 
ferred to Sir George Pomeroy Colley, and he 
having received a large salary for the discharge 
of these functions, the Government does not 
think it would be right to ask the House to 
vote the salary twice over.”’ 
He confessed he was exceedingly per- 
plexed on reading those statements, and 
thought there must have been some 
grievous blunder in the matter. He 
would remind the House of the facts 
with respect to Sir Bartle Frere. He 
received two distinct salaries—one of 
£5,000 a-year from the Oape as 
Governor of the Cape Colony, and an- 
other of £1,000 a-year as High Com- 
missioner for South Africa generally— 
an office in which he had to give much 
time and attention to Native affairs. 
In addition, he received a personal 
allowance of £2,000 per annum to de- 
fray expenses. Now, the reduction 
which Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
posed could not be made from his salary 
of £5,000 as Governor of Cape Colony, 
nor from that of his salary of £1,000 as 
High Commissioner, for that also was 
paid by the Colony, and not by this 
country. When Sir Garnet Wolseley 
was sent out a provisional arrangement 
had to be made by which all the duties 
of High Commissioner in the Eastern 
and North-Eastern country were as- 
signed to him, while these of High 
Commissioner in the Western and 
North-Western country were left still 
in the hands of Sir Bartle Frere. Sir 
George Colley had taken the place of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley ; but why that should 
induce Her Majesty’s Government to re- 
duce the allowance to Sir Bartle Frere it 
was difficultto understand. At first blush 
the course pursued seemed very harsh,and 
it would almost appear as if it had been 
devised with the intention of putting a 
pressure on Sir Bartle Frere which 
would make him resign his. office. He 
had been asked to undertake a grave re- 
sponsibility which it was not his busi- 
ness to undertake, but he did so under 
pressure and through a sense of public 
duty; and he did so at an advanced 
period of his life, when he could not hope 
to make money by his office, but ran the 
risk of losing by it. The temporary pro- 
visional allowance was made to him in 
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1877 for two years, and would have come 
to an end in 1879; but the late Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, who was 
then in Office, urged strongly its renewal, 
on the ground that the calls on Sir Bartle 
Frere for additional expenditure were as 
numerous as before, and the Treasury 
consented to the allowance being re- 
newed for two years more, which would 
not expire till March or April in next 
year. It was butreasonableto suppose that 
Sir Bartle Frere had made his financial 
calculationsaccordingly ; and yet, though 
the time for which that allowance had 
been renewed had as yet nine months to 
run, Her Majesty’s Government had 
resolved that Sir Bartle Frere was to 
haye no more of this year’s allowance 
than the £500 already taken on ac- 
count by the late Government. Her 
Majesty’s Government, in thus. act- 
ing, were, no doubt, technically within 
their rights; but, to say the least, they 
were acting on their extreme rights. 
He should like to know whether Sir 
Bartle Frere had been informed of this, 
and, if he had been, when? Again, did 
Her Majesty’s Government intend that 
the sum of £500 was to be taken as repre- 
senting payment for services already 
rendered? He hoped Her Majesty’s 
Government would give a satisfactory 
answer on that point. He thought that 
the proceeding of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment was neither handsome nor 
usual, and that certainly it was not fair 
to Sir Bartle Frere. The change was a 
very sudden one, and he believed it had 
been made without any notice or warn- 
ing. He was asked to forego a portion 
of the salary which had been given to 
him, and which, by every principle of 
business, he was entitled to rely upon. 
It was an unwise course in itself to 
adopt, and it was exceedingly unfair. 
Sir Bartle Frere had a very difficult 
duty to perform. In his instructions 
to Sir George Colley his noble Friend 
(the Earl of Kimberley) said :— 

“T attach great value to your cordial co- 
operation with Sir Bartle Frere in that (Con- 
federation) and any other question on which 
your common action may be required.” 


It was unfair to place any colonial ser- 
vant of the Crown in the position in 
which this proceeding on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government placed Sir 
Bartle Frere, If he resigned now it 
would be said that he did so because he 
was touched on the money question. 
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The reason which had influencec Her 
Majesty’s Government in the matter 
must be a political one, for it could be 
neither a colonial nor a public one. It 
would have been far better and far 
wiser in every way if Her Majesty’s 
Government had acted on their previous 
conviction and recalled Sir Bartle Frere. 
That at least would have been a straight- 
forward and intelligible course, whatever 
objections might have been taken to it. 
Sir Bartle Frere had been accused of 
being wanting in some of the qualities 
of a Colonial Governor; he had been 
accused of insubordination, disobedi- 
ence, and so forth; but was that any 
reason why the Government should de- 
part from the ordinary rules and prin- 
ciples on which Colonial Governors 
should be treated, giving them a_half- 
hearted confidence and passing slights 
upon them? They must be maintained 
on a proper footing. He felt very 
strongly on this matter, because he 
thought that whatever might have been 
the faults of Sir Bartle Frere very 
scant justice had been done to him. He 
begged to ask whether Sir Bartle Frere 
retained the title of High Commissioner, 
and continued to perform his duties as 
the holder of that office; whether in 
future he was to be deprived of the 
whole allowance of £2,000 a-year; 
whether the sum of £500 was paid to 
him for services already rendered ; 
whether it was part of his annual allow- 
ance of £2,000; and whether he had 
been informed of the change about to be 
made ? 

Tue Fart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
was obliged to his noble Friend for 
having given him an opportunity of 
clearing up the misapprehension which 
existed upon the subject to which he 
had called attention. At the same time, 
he thought it would have been better if 
his noble Friend had waited for his ex- 
planation before proceeding to comment 
on and censure the action of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in the matter. He 
understood his noble Friend to speak 
from memory in respect of the original 
arrangement for the allowance of £2,000 
a-year; but he thought it would be 
more satisfactory to their Lordships if 
he read for the House the letter which 
his noble Friend, when Colonial Secre- 
tary, wrote to the Treasury, asking for 
that special allowance. It was in these 
terms :— 














Sir Bartle 


“ January 26, 1877. 


“ Sir,—I am directed by the Earl of Carnarvon 
to acquaint you that in consequence of the 
serious Native difficulties now existing in South 
Arrica, and the necessity of promoting as far 
as possible a uniformity of action among Her 
Majesty’s Colonies, and a clear and beneficial 
understanding between the Governments of 
those Colonies and those of the neighbouring 

xepublics, as well as with the representatives 
of Portugal or other foreign Powers in South 
Africa, it has been determined to invest Sir 
Bartle Frere, who is about to assume the Go- 
vernment of the Cape, with special powers not 
possessed by his predecessors in the office. 

«2. Under the charter of Griqualand West 
he will be Governor of that Province as well as 
of the Cape, and will further be required to 
give much time and attention to Native affairs 
in connection with Natal, and to all the arrange- 
ments necessary for the union of that Colony 
with the Cape. 

“‘He will also be appointed Her Majesty’s 
High Commissioner for South Africa generally, 
instead of being merely ‘High Commissioner 
for the territories adjacent to the Eastern 
Frontier.’ 

“He will in these capacities be charged with 
the supervision of British interests in South 
Africa, including necessarily a constant obser- 
vation of proceedings on the East Coast in con- 
nection with the suppression of slavery and the 
disposal of liberated Africans, and it will be 
necessary that he should be placed in a position 
to travel to the different Colonies and States 
and remain absent from his Government for 
such time as any emergency may seem to re- 
quire. 

‘3. The salary of the Governor of the Cape 
is barely adequate to meet his expenditure on 
purely Colonial objects, and the local Legislature 
would justly object to its being expended be- 
yond the Colony, and Lord Carnarvon, after a 
very careful consideration of the whole case, and 
of the serious events now occurring in South 
Africa, does not hesitate to press with all earnest- 
ness upon the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury the expediency of making a special 
allowance to Sir Bartle Frere as High Commis- 
sioner ; it being of the utmost importance that 
his efficiency at this particular moment should 
not be crippled by want of funds. 

“4. Lord Carnarvon proposes to the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury the sum of 
£2,000 for the/present year and £2,000 for 1878, 
hoping that it will not be necessary to apply for 
any extraordinary assistance later. The ex- 
penditure during the two first years is neces- 
sarily determined by the extraordinary circum- 
stances of the time, and will be far heavier at 
the commencement of his administration than 
later. 
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“T have, &c., 
“R. G. W. Herpert.”’ 


Now, the point which his noble Friend 
insisted on was that the two years for 
which Sir Bartle Frere had been pro- 
mised that allowance had not yet 
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Tur Hart or CARNARVON begged 
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his noble Friend’s pardon. He had 
said that the two years expired in 1879, 
but that, at the request of the late Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, the sum 
was granted for another two years, and 
that that period had not yet expired. 
THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: The 
circumstances were these: Sir Garnet 
Wolseley was sent out as High Com- 
missioner over the North-Eastern portions 
of South Africa, and as General com- 
manding the Forces in the field. He 
presumed that the late Government 
thought that was merely a temporary 
arrangement, and that it ought not to 
disturb the arrangement made with Sir 
Bartle Frere. The state of things was 
now different. The late Government 
determined that what was done when 
Sir Garnet Wolseley was sent out should 
be continued, and that there should be 
placed under Sir George Colley, as High 
Commissioner for South-East Africa, the 
whole of that territory which on Sir 
Garnet Wolseley being sent out was de- 
tached from that before then under Sir 
Bartle Frere. He had thought desir- 
able to add to that the strip of territory 
known as “‘ Keate’s Award,’’ so that this 
territory which had hitherto been under 
Sir Bartle Frere would for the future be 
committed to Sir George Colley, whose 
commission included the territories to 
the North and East of the Transvaal and 
Natal and to the West of the Transvaal. 
Sir Bartle Frere would retain the title 
of High Commissioner, and exercise au- 
thority as such on those frontiers which 
were not included in Sir George Colley’s 
commission. Those being the cireum- 
stances, Her Majesty’s Government had 
to consider whether there were any 
good reasons for continuing to Sir Bartle 
Frere the special allowance of £2,000 
a-year, that allowance having been re- 
commended by his noble Friend (the 
Earl of Carnarvon) for expenses to which 
Sir Bartle Frere was put on account of 
having tovisit distant parts of SouthAfrica 
which were no longer in his commis- 
sion. He had £5,000 a-year as Governor 
of the Cape and £1,000 a year as High 
Commissioner, which were exactly the 
salaries enjoyed by his predecessors in 
respect of those offices. He did not see 
any slight whatever on Sir Bartle Frere, 
or any wrong act'on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, in the withdrawal 
of a special allowance given to him for 
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reasons which had ceased. His noble 
Friend seemed to think that the Go- 
vernment were so anxious to deprive Sir 
Bartle Frere of the allowance, that they 
did so without having considered for a 
moment what the effect of withdrawing 
it from him might be in reference to 
any calculations which he might have 
based on its continuance. But the Go- 
vernment had not omitted that considera- 
tion. In the despatch in which he was 
informed that he was not to receive for 
the future any portion of the extra al- 
lowance of £2,000 he was also informed 
that he would receive the £500 already 
voted, and that if he had incurred any 
expenses which he thought would pro- 
perly be chargeable to a further instal- 
ment of his allowance for 1880-81 the 
question whether they could be allowed 
would be considered. Further, that if 
hereafter the occasion should arise when, 
in his opinion, the Public Service re- 
quired that he should incur any extraor- 
dinary expenses for travelling beyond 
the Cape Colony as High Commissioner 
he was to apply for sanction of such ex- 
penditure. He asked, was that a pro- 
ceeding on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government which any impartial person 
could regard as unfair? The question 
whether the Vote of £2,000 should be 
asked for was settled with the Treasury 
the week before last. Sir Bartle Frere 
was informed of the decision in a de- 
spatch dated June 1. Ithad been made 
known to him by telegraph also. The 
salary of Sir Bartle Frere would stand 
—£5,000 a-year as Governor, £1,000 a- 
year as High Commissioner, with an 
allowance of £750 a-year for a house 
paid from the colonial funds. In addi- 
tion to his salary of £2,000 a-year as 
Governor of Natal, Sir George Colley 
would receive £2,500 a-year to be voted 
by Parliament. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, it was a 
convenient practice of the House which 
enabled noble Lords to ask Questions 
without Notice; but he protested against 
a Question like that put by the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Carnarvon), of which 
only private Notice had been given, 
being brought forward in a speech which 
was highly calculated to raise a debate 
upon a matter of much gravity. Such 
a proceeding was not in accordance with 
the practice of their Lordships’ House, 
more especially when the question was 
not one of urgency. 
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SETTLED LAND BILL—(Noe. 60.) 
(The Earl Cairns.) 


COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill.’’—( The Earl Cairns.) 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked what course the Government in- 
tended to pursue with reference to this 
measure. If it did not become law it 
would cause great disappointment to 
those who were connected with land, and 
he understood that this Bill was gene- 
rally approved of by the Learned Pro- 
fession. Either the Government would 
bring in a Bill substantially the same as 
this, which would be to take the credit 
which belonged to the noble and learned 
Earl who had taken such pains with 
this Bill, or else if they brought in a 
radical measure, what became of the 
statement of the noble and learned Lord 
upon the Woolsack that he would not 
recede from what he had stated in favour 
of this Bill? 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR repeated 

his statement that he did not in the least 
retract what he said in the last Parlia- 
ment in favour of this and the other 
Land Bills of his noble and learned 
Friend (Earl Cairns); but the Govern- 
ment reserved to themselves the right to 
take in the other House of Parliament, 
either this Session or at any future time, 
such course with respect to those mea- 
sures as they might think desirable. It 
appeared to the Government that the 
subjects of these Bills were closely con- 
nected with other matters respecting 
the law of real property, which the 
Governmént desired to matuiely con- 
sider, with a view, if found necessary, 
to legislate upon them. During the Re- 
cess they intended to consider the whole 
subject. 
Eart CAIRNS hoped that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government might yet see their 
way to give him further assistance with 
his Bills than his noble and learned 
Friend onthe Woolsack at present seemed 
to anticipate. From communications 
which he (Earl Cairns) had received 
from many quarters, he believed the 
Bills would be accepted as a great boon 
by owners of land in this country. 
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Lorp WAVENEY hoped that this 
Bill might be separated from the others 
and passed. 


Motion agreed to; House in Committee 
accordingly. 


Lorpv HOWARD or GLOSSOP ob- 
served that he feared the machinery 
of the Bill might render proceedings 
under it costly, and impede beneficial 
results in the management of property. 
He knew a case where there had been 
practically no resident landlord, no resi- 
dent agent, and no resident agent’s house. 
The person succeeding to the property 
determined to live there, to have a resi- 
dent agent, and to build an agent’s 
house. It was manifest that nothing 
could possibly have been done more 
beneficial to the estate. By the terms 
of the trust, the trustees could only ad- 
vance money which they held in hand 
for improvements—their approbation 
having been first obtained. He doubted 
if, at the time the money was in hand, it 
was true that no approbation had been 
obtained. Some years after the time 
when, say, £3,000 had been spent 
on the agent’s house, and a small 
addition to a small mansion, there 
was money in hand, and the party ap- 
plied to be recouped, without asking in- 
terest upon the money laid out. On the 
part of the trust it was said there was 
difficulty; counsel’s opinion must be 
had. Ultimately Chancery had to be 
appealed to; and in order to be re- 
imbursed money spent for so excellent 
a purpose, to the amount of £3,000, 
not less than about £300 had to be 
spent. It was true that a minor had 
to be represented, which made it more 
costly. 

Viscount SHERBROOKE expressed 
a doubt about the security of the pur- 
chaser. 

THe Marquess or BATH said, he 
must again object to the Bill on the 
ground that, if it passed, there would 
be no practical control over the powers 
of sale which it conferred on the tenant 
for life. What security was there that 
the tenant for life would sell at the 
highest possible price ? 

Eart CAIRNS, in reply to the noble 
Lord (Lord Howard of Glossop), 
said, that one of the objects of the 
Bill was to enable improvements to 
be effected by the landowner much 
cheaper than they could be under the 
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Settled Estates Act. In answer to the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Bath), 
he begged to say that the tenant for 
life could have no object in not obtain- 
ing the best price. He could not read 
the provisions of the Bill as they were 
construed by the noble Marquess. 


Amendments made; the Report there- 
of to be received on Zuesduy next; and 
Bill to be printed as amended (No. 81.) 


LIMITATION OF ACTIONS BILL, 
(The Earl Cairns.) 
(xo, 61.) COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Toe LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that he had no objection to offer to the 
Bill. He presumed his noble and learned 
Friend considered it to be convenient, 
that there should be a long and a short 
period of limitation; the one for debts 
which it was not desired to call in for a 
considerable time, and the other for those 
as to which there was no such original 
purpose of forbearance. In tho adminis- 
tration of assets, the distinction between 
simple contract and specialty debts had 
been abolished; but he supposed his 
noble and learned Friend thought there 
were good practical reasons why the 
limitation of time as regarded actions for 
simplecontract and specialty debts should 
not be the same. 

Eart CAIRNS explained that the 
scheme of the measure was practically 
the re-enactment of the Statute of Limi- 
tations, only that the periods of pre- 
scription were shortened. For simple 
contract debts the period was limited to 
three years instead of six, and for spe- 
cialty debts to 12 instead of 20 years. 
He had serious doubts as to whether it 
would be expedient to bring the latter 
class down to the period fixed for simple 
contract debts. For a simple contract 
debt such as slander the period was to 
be one year, assault two years, and all 
others three years. 


Bill weported, without Amendment ; 
and to be read 8* on Zuesday next. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS—APPEAL FROM 
THE ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS — 
MACKONOCHIE ve. MARTIN. 
MOTION FOR A RETURN, 

Tue Eart or LIMERICK, in rising 
to ask whether the Solicitor to the Trea- 
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sury has been directed to appear for 
Lord Penzance in the appeal of Mac- 
konochie v. Martin, now pending in 
the House: of Lords; and, if so, 
whether there have not been many 
instances of applications for prohibi- 
tions to ecclesiastical Judges, and 
whether the Treasury has ever ap- 
eared on behalf of any ecclesiastical 
Fudge in any such case; and to move 
for a Return of all costs already in- 
curred by the Treasury on behalf of 
Lord Penzance in the cases of Martin 
v. Mackonochie and of Mackonochie »v. 
Martin—said, he understood there had 
been many cases of prohibitions on 
former occasions, in many of which the 
Judge of the Court did not appear as a 
party to defend his jurisdiction, and in 
none of which, he believed, had the costs 
ever been paid by the Treasury, and he 
would also observe that Lord Penzance 
was not one of Her Majesty’s Judges, 
but had been appointed to his present 
office by the Archbishop of Oanterbury 
and the Archbishop of York. He (the 
Earl of Limerick) thought it curious 
that funds derived from the taxpayers 
of the country, including persons of all 
denominations of religious belief, should 
be employed in that way in connection 
with proceedings which originated in the 
first instance out of a question as to the 
due performance of the public worship of 
the Church of England. The payment 
of those costs was, he understood, an en- 
tirely novel proceeding. Such a course 
might be a great hardship to a clergy- 
man who thought he had suffered 
wrong in the Ecclesiastical Courts, and 
was met in the Civil Courts with all the 
weight of the public purse. It was, in 
fact, stated that in the present case the 
original promoter (Mr. Martin) did not 
appear before the House, but left the 
Treasury to oppose Mr. Mackonochie. 

Moved for, Return of all costs already in- 
curred by the Treasury on behalf of Lord Pen- 
zance in the cases of Martin v. Mackonochie 
und of Mackonochie v. Martin.—(The Earl of 
Limerich:.) 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in 
answer to the noble Earl, had to 
state that the Solicitor to the Treasury 
had been directed to appear for Lord 
Penzance in the appeal to which the 
noble Earl referred, and which was now 
proceeding in the House of Lords. 
That direction was given under these 
circumstances :—Lord Penzance was de- 
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fended in the Court of First Instance in 
the same manner. When the question 
was before the Court of Queen’s Bench 
there was a difference of opinion among 
the learned Judges—two of them being 
against the jurisdiction which Lord Pen- 
zance had exercised, and another Judge 
dissenting. It was thought right that 
Lord Penzance should bein the same way 
defended by the Solicitor to the Treasury 
when an appeal was taken from that Court, 
and it followed that when a furtherappeal 
was afterwards taken to the House of 
Lords the same course should be adopted. 
The noble Earl asked whether there 
had not been many instances of applica- 
tions for prohibitions to ecclesiastical 
Judges, and whether the Treasury had 
ever appeared on behalf of any eccle- 
siastical Judge in any such case. He 
had no doubt whatever that there had 
been various instances—he did not know 
how many—of applications for prohibi- 
tions to ecclesiastical Judges; and he did 
not know whether the Treasury had or 
had not directed the Solicitor to the 
Treasury to appear in any of those cases. 
But it should be observed that all those 
cases related to the interests of private 
persons, and the Judge of the Ecclesias- 
tical Court had no occasion to appear as a 
party at all,as itmade no difference to him 
as a public functionary what happened in 
those proceedings, and in such cases it 
would have been unusual and improper 
to direct the Solicitor to the Treasury to 
appear. But the present case was not 
one of that nature. It was a case in 
which the object of the proceeding in 
the Queen’s Bench Division was to in- 
terpose the authority of that Court to 
declare that Lord Penzance, as an eccle- 
siastical Judge, whether in the Court of 
Arches or under the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, had no jurisdiction to 
order the suspension of a clergyman in 
order to enforce his obedience to a 
decree pronounced in an ecclesiastical 
suit of a criminal nature by his Court. 
That jurisdiction, whether a legal one 
or not—a point on which, of course, 
he expressed no opinion, because it was 
the question which the House of Lords 
might have to decide—had been exercised 
by Ecclesiastical Courts, and also by the 
Supreme Court of Ecclesiastical Appeal 
—by Her Majesty in Council, acting 
under the advice of the Judicial Com- 
mittee. Therefore, the application to 
the Court of Queen’s Bench tended to 
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call in question the legality of the man- 
ner in which the law had been adminis- 
tered, not only by the Court of Arches 
and Lord Penzance as the Judge of 
that Court, but by Her Majesty through 
Her own Judicial Committee of Privy 
Council. The prohibition, therefore, 
went to the very root and branch of a 
jurisdiction which had been exercised in 
one of the very highest Courts of the 
Realm, and not only in Lord Penzance’s 
Court, and consequently it became a 
matter of high public importance that 
the question should be decided whether 
that jurisdiction could be properly so 
exercisedornot. Itwasfromthat point of 
view considered right that Lord Penzance 
should enter an appeal from the prohibi- 
tion. When an action had been brought 
against a Judge in which it would be 
proper for him to appear in a matter 
concerning the discharge of his public 
and judicial functions, and when no kind 
of personal misconduct was imputed to 
him, it had always been usual for the 
Treasury to undertake his defence, in 
order that a question affecting the ad- 
ministration of justice and the public 
interests should be conclusively and 
satisfactorily determined. That was the 
reason why the Treasury had under- 
taken to defend Lord Penzance, and 
he must demur to one suggestion made 
by the noble Earl—namely, that the 
Judge of the Ecclesiastical Court was 
not one of Her Majesty’s Judges. That 
Judge administered what a very great 
authority had called the Queen’s Eccle- 
siastical Law, and by some of the lead- 
ing statutes on ecclesiastical subjects 
it was declared that all ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction emanated from the Crown. 
It was true that this particular Judge 
was not appointed by direct Letters 
Patent of the Crown; but he was ap- 
pointed under an Act of Parliament 
which vested the appointment in the 
two Archbishops. There was no doubt 
that the public interest was concerned 
in thedue administration of Ecclesiastical 
Law as well as in the due administra- 
tion of any part of the Temporal Law of 
the Realm. As to the noble Earl’s Mo- 
tion, he believed that no costs had been 
incurred except the necessary fees of 
counsel, and those of the shorthand 
writer. There would beno objection tolay 
the information asked for on the Table. 


Motion agreed to. 
The Lord Chancellor 


{LORDS} 
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THE AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION, 
OBSERVATIONS. MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Lorp WAVENEY, in rising to call 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the present state and condition 
of the Agricultural Commission, and to 
move for Papers, observed, that the agri- 
culturists of this country did not object 
to any competition; but they said tliat 
the altered conditions under which agri- 
culture were carried on in this country, 
and, happily for mankind, the great de- 
velopment of agriculture in other coun- 
tries, had altered the balance of taxa- 
tion. They contended that they had to 
bear a larger taxation than they had 
ever anticipated. With diminishing 
means, greater exertions were required 
of them. No facilities were given to 
them to bear the additional taxation in 
respect of education and other matters. 
They had a right to know in what condi- 
tion they stood. He apprehended that the 
English investigation might be supposed 
to be concluded. At any rate, that por- 
tion of the evidence might be printed 
with the same facility as that which had 
come from Canada. With regard to 
Ireland, he did not know what might 
be expected from that country; but he 
thought that very little knowledge was 
to be obtained from it beyond that 
which was obtained by the Devon Com- 
mission in 1844. He must press upon 
Her Majesty’s Government the absolute 
necessity of allowing as little delay as 
possible to occur in laying information 
on this subject before the country. He 
assured their Lordships that in conse- 
quence of the grievous seasons we had 
had during the last four or five years 
the capital of the English farmer had 
melted away. Heavy and light land 
had alike suffered. The burdens of the 
public taxes had pressed more heavily 
year after year upon the agriculturists 
of this country, and by aid of the infor- 
mation he moved for they wanted to 
know what their prospects were to be. 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty, praying that the evidence taken 
before the Royal Commission on Agricultural 
Distress may be laid before the House.—(Zhe 
Lord Waveney.) 


Tae Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON: My Lords, the noble Lord 
opposite has moved for the production 
of evidence, as if it had been given be- 
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fore an ordinary Committee of your 
Lordships’ House. This is Commission 
appointed by Her Majesty; the Com- 
mission report, and then Her Majesty is 
graciously pleased to order the Report 
to be laid on the Table of both Houses 
of Parliament. Therefore, the Motion 
made by the noble Lord, that the evi- 
dence should be laid on the Table, is 
out of Order. The Question of the 
noble Lord certainly did not lead me to 
expect that he would have gone into the 
various topics on which he has dilated. 
The noble Lord said we have had five 
such seasons as were never known be- 
fore, and that the capital of the tenantry 
has been lost during that time. But 
that was the very reason why this Com- 
mission was appointed, by the advice of 
Her Majesty’s Government, during the 
last Session of Parliament, of which 
Commission I am a Member. That 
there has been and is a considerable de- 
pression in the trade of agriculture we 
all admit and all deplore, and we must 
all equally sympathize with the tenant 
farmers, whose conduct in the circum- 
stances has been admirable. It was in 
view of that depression that Her Ma- 
jesty was graciously pleased to appoint 
the Royal Commission, which is now 
sitting, for the purpose of ascertaining, 
as far as possible, its causes. The noble 
Lord has asked that the evidence which 
has already been taken by the Commis- 
sion should be laid upon the Table of 
the House; but I doubt very much 
whether the noble Lord is fully aware 
of the nature of the evidence for the 
production of which he asks. We have 
entered upon a very large subject, it is 
true; but we have not yet completed our 
inquiries into any one of the branches of 
that subject. For the noble Lord, just be- 
cause some 17 tenant farmers went over 
to Canada to make inquiries on their own 
account, and have drawn up some sort 
of report, to require that a Commission 
which has been appointed to consider 
the causes of the depression of agricul- 
ture throughout England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and the greater part of Europe 
and America, should produce a portion 
of their Report is not quite consistent 
with what is reasonable. I do not know 
that the noble Lord directly objected to 
inquiry on the part of the Commission 
with regard to Ireland; but I inferred 
from his remarks that hoe thought it un- 
necessary, on the ground that we should 
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find all the information that we required 
on the subject in the Devon Report of 
1844. But surely we could not accept 
in 1880 that Report as furnishing all 
the information necessary on the sub- 
ject. Great changes have occurred since 
that time, and the Irish Land Act has 
given a new character to Irish agricul- 
ture. I can assure your Lordships that 
the Commission is proceeding to take 
evidence with very great care and atten- 
tion. I may add that I do not believe 
that many of your Lordships, or many 
of those out-of-doors, are at all aware of 
the extent of this inquiry or of its 
scope. All that I can say, therefore, is 
that it would be impossible to publish 
the evidence that we are taking piece- 
meal, although, of course, it is a matter 
for the consideration of the Commission 
itself whether they will lay certain por- 
tions of it before Parliament at the close 
of any particular Session. I should 
have said no more on this subject, if my 
attention had not lately been called to a 
speech made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister, which I must 
say was of the most insulting character, 
with reference to this Commission. That 
speech was not made at Mid Lothian, 
where, doubtless, the right hon. Gentle- 
man spoke under some degree of excite- 
ment, nor at any railway stations, where 
the right hon. Gentleman also made nu- 
merous speeches, but it was a deliberate 
address made to the electors of Maryle- 
bone, no doubt with some political in- 
tention. The Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture, of which I have the honour of 
being the Chairman, was the result of a 
Motion made in the other House of Par- 
liament by the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincoln (Mr. Chaplin) in July last. In 
consequence of the Address then agreed 
to, Her Majesty the Queen was gra- 
ciously pleased to issue the Royal Com- 
mission in question, and the Commis- 
sioners were selected with great care by 
the then Prime Minister, Lord Beacons- 
field, who attended to the matter per- 
sonally. Among the Commissioners so 
selected were the noble Lord opposite, 
the Lord President of the Council, who 
was nominated on accouut of his heredi- 
tary connection with agriculture, his 
high character, and the general respect 
in which he is held. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the present British Ambassador 
Extraordinary at Constantinople was 
another of those selected, and several 
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other noble Lords and Members of the 
other House of Parliament were ap- 
pointed on the Commission in consequence 
of their being practically acquainted with 
agriculture. In addition to those Mem- 
bers of both Houses a number of gentle- 
men who represented the tenant farmers 
of England, Ireland, and Scotland were 
also selected in such a manner that all 
shades of political opinion were repre- 
sented on the Commission. All these 
Gentlemen were so selected with the sole 
object of securing the assistance of those 
who were properly qualified to conduct 
the necessary investigation in order that 
every confidence might be felt in the 
Report of the Commission. It was in 
reference to the Royal Commission so 
appointed and so selected that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister, in 
addressing the electors of Marylebone, 
thought fit to make the following obser- 
vations. The right hon. Gentleman said, 
on the 27th of February last :— 
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“ There never was a greater delusion—he was 
going to have said imposture—than theappoint- 
ment of the Commission last year to inquire 
into all manner of things connected with agri- 
culture, an inquiry which embraced within its 
scope whether it would be right to replace duties 
upon the food of the people. There never was 
a greater delusion. The farmer had been taken 
in, not only for the ninety-ninth time, but for 
the nine hundred and ninety-ninth time. 

This Commission to inquire into the whole 
of the commercial system—the fruit of 30 years’ 
legislation, was as gross a delusion as was ever 
practised on the minds of men,” 


I assert that the right hon. Gentleman 
had no right to say that the Members of 
the Royal Commission, two of whom 
were his former Colleagues, were im- 
postors. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: The right 
hon. Gentleman did not apply the term 
impostors to the Members of the Com- 
mission. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON : I say that if you are know- 
ingly parties to an imposture you become 
impostors yourselves. 

Tse Duxe or ARGYLI dissented. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anp 


GORDON: The noble Duke may 
shake his head; but that is my 
opinion. But, let me ask, is this 
inquiry an imposture? I say that 


before the right hon. Gentleman used 
such language as that he should have 
satisfied himself as to what were the 
terms under which the Commission was 


The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 


{LORDS} 
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appointed, and what was the nature of 
the inquiry which the Commissioners 
were to conduct. He might have ob- 
tained the necessary information from 
the noble Lord opposite, or even from 
The London Gazette, which set forth 
the object of the Commission in these 
terms :— 

‘‘ Whereas, we have deemed it expedient that 
a Commission should issue to inquire into the 
depressed condition of the agricultural interest 
and the causes to which it is owing, whether 
those causes are of a permanent character, and 
how far they haye been created or can be re- 
medied by legislation.”’ 


The right hon. Gentleman says that the 
Royal Commission is a delusion. Why, 
the only doubt that the noble Lord, who 
at the time it was moved for was sup- 
posed to be the Leader of the Liberal 
Party, entertained with reference to the 
inquiry it was to make, was that it did 
not go far enough. I know it is said 
that the Government now in power is a 
Government of retractation. Not being 
one of the crowned heads of Europe, of 
course I do not expect to receive an 
apology from the right hon. Gentleman ; 
but still he must have felt himself in 
error by the steps he has taken since he 
used that language. What has hap- 
pened? Why, the noble Earl the Pre- 
sident of the Council and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Ambassador LExtraor- 
dinary at Constantinople having resigned 
their positions on the Commission, the 
right hon. Gentleman has advised Her 
Majesty to fill up the vacancies so made 
by appointing Lord Carlingford and Mr. 
Stansfeld in their places. ‘Therefore one 
of two things must have happened— 
either the Prime Minister must have in- 
tended that Lord Carlingford and Mr. 
Stansfeld should take part in as gross a 
delusion and an imposture as was ever 
practised on the mind of man, or he must 
have altered his opinion and now believes 
that the Commission is a reality and not 
a sham. If the right hon. Gentleman 
had pointed out to Lord Carlingford and 
Mr. Stansfeld that in joining the Com- 
mission they were to become parties to 
an imposture, I very muchdoubt whether 
they would have become parties to the 
inquiry. At any rate, I now wish pub- 
licly, and in the very strongest language 
I can use consistently with respect for 
your Lordships’ House, to protest in my 
own name and in that of my Colleagues 
on the Commission against the language 
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in which the right hon. Gentleman im- 
putes to us that we were parties either 
to an imposture or an imposition. 

Toe Duxe or SOMERSET said, it 
would be a somewhat curious occupation 
for any Member of their Lordships’ 
House to review all the speeches which 
were made by Mr. Gladstone. It 
would be a great waste of time. All the 
speeches of the right hon. Gentleman 
were made for a purpose. The one 
under discussion was made with a view 
to defeating the then existing Govern- 
ment ; and perhaps the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was somewhat careless in what 
he said provided his utterances succeeded 
in achieving the object which he had in 
view. He (the Duke of Somerset) was 
told that the right hon. Gentleman was 
now @ much more sober man; there- 
fore he passed the matter over, consi- 
dering it would be beneath the dignity 
of their Lordships’ House to take fur- 
ther notice of those speeches. As far 
as the Question which had been put 
was concerned, he would remind their 
Lordships that the agricultural classes 
in this-.country were, at the present 
time, entitled to be regarded as manu- 
facturers who carried on their busi- 
ness in circumstances of very great diffi- 
culty; and that, therefore, it was im- 
possible to predicate the future of that 
industry. He hoped that Her Majesty’s 
Government would be able to lay before 
Parliament, before the Report of the 
Royal Commission was completed, the 
Report upon the evidence which had 
been procured in America by the Gen- 
tlemen sent out to that country for the 
purpose of making inquiries. He be- 
lieved that if the Commissioners waited 
until the end of their labours, and then 
published an enormous Blue Book, it 
would have much less effect than if por- 
tions were published separately. 

Eart SPENCER said, he thought 
that the suggestions which had been 
thrown out as to the inquiries made in 
America by the Assistant Commissioners 
were worthy of careful attention.. While 
it might not be advisable to lay. on the 
Table of the House Reports of the evi- 
dence taken week by week before the 
Commission, there might be reasons 
which would make it desirable to pub- 
lish the result of the inquiries in America. 
The noble Duke opposite (the Duke 
of Richmond and Gordon) had deemed 
it right to import a personal matter 
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into the reply which he had given to 
the question on the Paper. He be- 
lieved that the noble Duke had placed 
entirely an erroneous construction on the 
words which Mr. Gladstone used; and he 
was satisfied that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had never intended to utter lan- 
guage which would be offensive to the 
Members of the Commission. The re- 
marks of the Prime Minister were 
directed against the general principle on 
which the Earl of Beaconsfield had acted 
with reference to the Commission, be- 
lieving, as he did, that the scope of the 
investigation was far too wide, and 
covered so much ground that very little 
practical good would be derived from it. 
At the time various Notices of Motion 
had been given in the House of Com- 
mons, and the effect of those Notices 
had been unduly to raise the hopes of 
the agricultural interest, and the mean- 
ing of the right hon. Gentleman was 
that if it was thought that the labours 
of the Commission would result in the 
complete realization of those hopes, the 
thing was a delusion. He (Earl Spencer) 
could not for a moment submit to the 
accusation that he had sat on the Com- 
mission as an impostor. 

Lorp VERNON regretted that Mr. 
Gladstone had made such observations 
with respect to a Commission of which 
he (Lord Vernon) was a Member; and 
he agreed with the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon) as to 
the construction that was likely to be 
put upon his words. The language of 
the right hon. Gentleman was more like 
that of a young electioneering aspirant 
than of a statesman who had filled the 
Office of Prime Minister. 

THe Duxe or ARGYLL said, he was 
sorry to have heard the protest from the 
noble Lord who had spoken last. The 
greatest latitude ought to be given as to 
political addresses. It was perfectly 
clear what Mr. Gladstone meant to con- 
vey. It was this. He assumed that 
part of the work of the Commission was 
intended to be taken up with objects 
which did ‘not bear on the purposes for 
which it was appointed. The noble 
Duke opposite (the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon) had pushed his logic too 
far when he inferred from the words of 
the Prime Minister that every Member 
of the Royal Commission was an impos- 
tor and taking part in adelusion. He 
had heard the noble Earl the Leader of 
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the Opposition, in a famous passage of 
a famous speech, describe one of the 
most beneficent Governments, presided 
over by one of the most eminent states- 
men the country had ever produced, as 
‘“‘an organized hypocrisy;” but he 
could not surely be accused of having 
intended that the description of hypo- 
crite should apply to every Member of 
that Government. As in the case of 
Mr. Disraeli many years ago, so in the 
case of Mr. Gladstone on the present 
occasion, the phrase was intended to 
apply, not to the individuals composing 
the Commission, but to the principle in- 
volved in the inquiry which had been 
instituted. 


THE VOLUNTEER FORCE—THE 1311 
SOMERSET RIFLE VOLUNTEERS— 
FATAL ACCIDENT.—QUESTION. 


Lorp FORBES rose to ask Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, Whether their at- 
tention has been called (1) to the num- 
ber of accidents caused by vehicles in the 
streets of the Metropolis as given in a 
Return for the month of May from the 
Metropolitan hospitals ; and (2) to a fatal 
accident which happened on Saturday 


evening, 29th May, when a boy was shot- 


by a recruit in the 13th Somerset Rifle 
Volunteers, near Frome? The noble Lord 
said he would postpone the first part of 
his Question ; but he wished for infor- 
mation on the second point. The acci- 
dent which happened at Frome seemed 
to have been the result of most reckless 
conduct, and he wished to know what 
steps had been taken in consequence. 

Tre Kart or MORLEY, inreply, said, 
it was unfortunately true that the acci- 
dent to which the noble Lord alluded 
had occurred. The matter had been 
brought before the magistrates, and the 
recruit and two of his friends would be 
tried on the charge preferred against 
them at the next Assizes for the county. 
The case was under the consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 


House adjourned at half past Seven 


o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock, 


The Duke of Argyll 


{COMMONS} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 10th June, 1880. 


MINUTES]—Ways anp Means—considered in 
Committee—Resolutions 1 to 10. 

Pustic Brtts—Ordered—First Reading—Sale of 
Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (No. 2)* 
[213]. 

Second Reading — Hares and Rabbits [194], 
debate adjourned ; Spirits [210], debate ad- 
Jjourned. 

Third Reading — Glebe Loan Acts (Ireland) 
Amendment * [181], and passed. 





CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS, 


Mr. Spraxer informed the House, that he 
had received from Mr. Baron Pollock and Mr. 
Justice Hawkins, two of the Judges selected, in 
pursuance of The Parliamentary Elections Act, 
1868, for the Trial of Election Petitions, a Cer- 
tificate and Report relating to the Election for 
the Borough of Cheltenham. 


Judges’ Lodgings, 
Gloucester, 
9th Jun€ 1880, 


We, Sir Charles Edward Pollock, knight, one 
of the Barons of the Court of Exchequer, and 
Sir Henry Hawkins, knight, one of the Justices 
of the High Court of Justice, two of the 
Judges for the time being for the trial of 
Election Petitions in England, do hereby, in 
pursuance of The Parliamentary Elections Act, 
1868, and The Parliamentary Elections and 
Corrupt Practices Act, 1880, certify that upon 
the 2nd day of June instant (1380) and follow- 
ing days, we duly held a Court at Cheltenham, 
in the county of Gloucester, for the trial of, and 
did try, the Election Petition for the Borough 
of Cheltenham aforesaid, between George Dent 
Pakenham, Edward Haydock, and Thomas 
Karn, Petitioners; and Charles Conrad Adol- 
phus du Bois de Ferrieres, commonly known as 
the Baron de Ferrieres, Respondent. 

And in further pursuance of the said Acts, 
We certify that at the conclusion of the said 
trial, we determined that the said Charles 
Conrad Adolphus du Bois de Ferrieres, being 
the Member whose Election and Return were 
complained of in the said Petition, was duly 
elected and returned, and we do hereby certify 
in writing such our determination to you. 

And whereas charges were made in the: said 
Petition of corrupt practices having been com- 
mitted at the said Election, we, in further pur- 
suance of the said Acts, report as follows :— 

That no corrupt practice was proved to have 
been committed by or with the consent or know- 
ledge of either of the Candidates at the said 
Election. 


And we further report, in pursuance of the 
said Acts, that upon the trial of the said Peti- 
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tion, there was not evidence before us that any 
corrupt practices prevailed at the said Election. 


C. E. Potxocx. 
H. Hawkins. 
To the Right Honourable 
The Speaker of the House of Commons. 


And the said Certificate and Report were 
ordered to be entered in the Journals of this 
House. 


QUESTIONS. 


ono 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS — THE 
UNITED STATES—REPORT OF MR. 
DRUMMOND. 


Mr. PAGET asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, If he 
will endeavour to obtain, from time to 
time, from Her Majesty’s Representa- 
tive at Washington, information respect- 
ing the agricultural produce of the 
United States, whether of growing or 
harvested crops, of live stock, or of 
cheese and butter; and, if he will circu- 
late the same, as soon as possible, as a 
Parliamentary Paper, with the ‘view of 
affording early and accurate information 
to all interested in the agriculture of the 
United Kingdom ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: In 
answer to the hon. Member’s Question, 
I do not think I can do better than refer 
him to a very comprehensive collection 
of Reports from Mr. Drummond, Sec- 
retary to Her Majesty’s Legation at 
Washington, which I have already laid 
on the Table, and which will be in the 
hands of hon. Members to-morrow. Mr. 
Drummond’s Reports are drawn up 
with great care, and contain much in- 
teresting information with regard to 
commercial matters in the United States. 
I think the hon. Member will find infor- 
mation in them on all the points to which 
his Question refers; but if any further 
details are desired I shall be much 
obliged if he will let me know ? 


EGYPT—THE INTERNATIONAL 
COURTS. 

Mr. COURTNEY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any steps have been taken 
towards a renewal of the International 
Courts now established in Egypt for a 
term expiring in February next; and, 
whether it is intended to recommend 
to the other Powers the appointment of 
a Commission to inquire into the organ- 
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ization and working of the said Courts 
as a preliminary to negotiations with 
the Khedive for their renewal ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
Egyptian Government have just issued a 
Circular stating that they wish the 
Powers of the International Courts to be 
renewed for a further period of five 
years ; but they consider that experience 
has proved the necessity of some modi- 
fications both in the organization of the 
judicial system and in the provisions of 
the Codes. They propose that a Inter- 
national Commission should meet at 
Cairo, under the Presidency of the 
Egyptian Minister of Justice. Her 
Majesty’s Government have had under 
their consideration for some time past 
the modifications which, in their opinion, 
it would be desirable to introduce, and 
they are quite prepared to take part in 
the deliberations of an International 
Commission, as soon as one shall have 
been appointed to deal with this sub- 
ject. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE YORKSHIRE 
ASSIZES, 


Mr. BARRAN asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether, bearing in mind the answer 
given by his predecessor on the 19th of 
June 1879 in reference to the number 
of prisoners from each of the three 
Ridings indicted at the preceding assizes 
held in the City of York, it is his in- 
tention to take such steps as will lead to 
such assizes being held at Leeds as the 
most convenient place, as so large a pro- 
portion of the prisoners go from the 
west riding ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) replied on behalf of the 
Home Secretary, and said the subject 
was now receiving the attention of the 
Home Office. No decision had been 
arrived at; but the result of the inquiry 
would be communicated to the hon. 
Member when completed. 


SOUTH AFRICA —THE ZULU WAR— 
APPORTIONMENT OF EXPENDITURE. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
he intends to cause any investigation to 
be made into the details of the expendi- 
ture in South Africa connected with 
the Zulu War; and, whether arrange- 
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ments have yet been made as to the 
share of the expenses of the war to be 
borne by the Colonists ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Probably my 
hon. Friend is not aware that a financial 
investigation was made by a Committee 
appointed for this purpose by the late 
Government, and that the Report of the 
Committee has been presented to the 
House. I am not aware whether I can 
add anything to the statements in that 
Report. With regard to the share of 
the war expenses to be borne by the 
Colonists, a correspondence is going on 
upon the subject. A certain amount of 
progress has been made towards the 
settlement of a basis; but Iam not able 
to say that any final conclusion has been 
reached. : 


TURKEY—THE INSTRUCTIONS TO MR. 
GOSCHEN, II.M. AMBASSADOR EX- 
TRAORDINARY TO THE PORTE. 

Mr. J. COWEN asked the first Lord 
of the Treasury, If he can, without in- 
jury to the public service, furnish the 
House with a statement of the demands 
Mr. Goschen is instructed to make of 
the Turkish Government ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I believe I must 
repeat the substance of the answer I 
gave a short time ago—namely, that the 
instructions of Mr. Goschen are imme- 
diately connected with a Collective Note 
which is to be presented to the Turkish 
Government, and what is called an Identic 
Note. When that Note has been pre- 
sented the whole of the Papers will be 
laid on the Table, and I have every rea- 
son to believe that they wiil be in the 
hands of Members in a short time. 


SPAIN—COMMERCIAL TREATIES—THE 
MOST FAVOURED NATION CLAUSE. 


Mr. MAC IVER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If itis true that, notwithstanding the 
‘‘most favoured nation Clause’’ in our 
Commercial Treaties, Spain has placed 
British manufactures at a disadvantage 
as compared with those of other nations; 
whether British steamers trading from 
the Port of Burriana in Spain are placed 
at special disadvantage as compared with 
coasting steamers of other nations, and 
if any remonstrance from Liverpool has 
recently been addressed to the Foreign 
Office on the subject; and, if Her Ma- 
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| jesty’s Government have any reason to 
think that Spain is harassing British 
trade in the hope of getting the Duties 
upon Spanish wines reduced? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: There 
are no Treaty stipulations securing 
‘‘most favoured nation’’ treatment to 
British goods in Spain. The Correspon- 
dence laid before Parliament in 1878 on 
commercial relations with Spain shows 
the grounds on which the Spanish Go- 
vernment declined to extend to Great 
Britain the benefits of certain reductions 
in their tariff made in the previous 
year. Her Majesty’s Government are 
well aware of the disadvantages under 
which British trade with Spain now 
suffers, and they trust that means may 
soon be found to put an end to a condi- 
tion of things which is so detrimental to 
the interests of both countries. As re- 
gards the port of Burriana, a represen- 
tation has been received from Liverpool, 
and Her Majesty’s Minister at Madrid 
has been instructed to inquire and re- 
port upon the subject. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, that in conse- 
quence of the hon. Baronet’s reply he 
would on an early day move— 

‘‘That, in the opinion of the House, it was 
unwise and inexpedient to reduce the duties on 
alcoholic liquors from Spain in such a manner 
as to convey the impression that it was done to 
prevent Spain harassing British trade.” 


THE FOREIGN OFFICE—THE DIPLO- 
MATIC SERVICES. 


Mr. TREVELYAN asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Aflairs, 
Whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to embody the principle of 
open competition in the system of making 
first appointments to the Diplomatic 
Service, either by selecting fit. persons 
from among the candidates who have 
succeeded in the examination held by 
the Civil Service Commissioners for 
Clerkships of the First Class in the Civil 
Service, or by nominating a certain 
number of candidates to.compete for 
every vacant post ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I am 
informed by my noble Friend (Earl 
Granville) that, during his last tenure 
of Office, he introduced the present 
system of appointing to clerkships in 
|the Foreign Office, under which the 
_ number of candidates noniinated to com- 
ee for each vacancy was largely in- 
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creased ; and he is now considering the 
possibility of extending this system to 
first appointments in the Diplomatic 
Service. 





EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) ACT —RE- 
TIRING ALLOWANCES TO BOARD 
SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Sm HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, Whether it is 
proposed to put teachers of Board 
Schools in Scotland on an equal footing 
with regard to retiring allowances with 
those who were teachers of parochial 
schools before the passing of ‘‘ The 
Education (Scotland) Act, 1872;” and, 
if he has considered whether powers 
might be safely conferred upon School 
Boards in Scotland to grant superannua- 
tion allowances to teachers retiring after 
not less than 25 years’ meritorious 
service ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The general pro- 
visions of the Act of 1872 with respect 
to the position of teachers of public 
schools make it at once inexpedient and 
unnecessary to revive the provisions of 
previous Acts with regard to retiring 
allowances which were repealed by that 
Act. In answer to the second Question, 
the 61st section of the Act of 1872 pro- 
vides that— 


“ A school board may permit any teacher of a 
public school to resiga his office upon the condi- 
tion of receiving a retiring allowance, and the 
said board may award and pay to such teacher 
out of the school fund such retiring allowance 
as they shall think fit.” 


Considering the age at which teachers 
are often appointed to the charge of 
public schools, I think that the term of 
employment suggested by the Question 
put to me would be insufficient in ordi- 
nary cases to entitle teachers retiring in 
the prime of life to claim pensions. 


HARBOURS OF REFUGE (IRELAND)— 
LOANS, 


Strr HERVEY BRUOE asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether he 
will consider the propriety of authorizing 
the Irish Board of Works to advance 
money for construction of Harbours of 
Refuge in Ireland on the same terms as 
the Public Loan Commissioners can in 
this Country ? 
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Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Under the Harbours and Passing Tolls 
Act of 1861 the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners are authorized to make 
advances for the construction and im- 
provement of harbours of refuge in Ire- 
land as well as in England and Scot- 
land, It is desirable that all proposals 
for harbours of refuge should be dealt 
with by the Government on one and the 
same principle throughout the United 
Kingdom; and bearing that end in mind 
the Treasury entertained doubts as to 
the wisdom of withdrawing the adminis- 
tration of loans granted under the Har- 
bours and Passing Tolls Act from the 
control of the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners, who have complete expe- 
rience of the subject. The question wil), 
however, receive careful consideration, 
together with all others in connection 
with the Board of Public Works in 
Ireland, before next Session. 


SIR BARTLE FRERE—THE INSTRUC- 
TIONS. 

Mr. BRIGGS: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether he 
will lay upon the Table copies of all in- 
structions issued to Sir Bartle Frere by 
the present Government? I wish also to 
add a Question of which I have given the 
right hon. Gentlemen private Notice, 
whether it is true, as stated in The 
Manchester Examiner and Times, that 
Sir Bartle Frere has resigned his appoint- 
ment ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Her Majesty’s 
Government have laid on the Table the 
whole of their instructions to Sir Bartle 
Frere. They were contained in the 
Papers presented some time ago. I am 
not sure whether those Papers are in the 
hands of Members. With reference to 
the second Question, no intimation has 
reached me of the resignation of Sir 
Bartle Frere. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATH (MR. BRAD- 
LAUGH) COMMITTEE—CALL OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. O'DONNELL asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether, in view 
of the grave importance of the questions 
involved as affecting the constitution of 
Parliament, and the relations of the 
State and Religion in this country, he 
will deem it his duty to move for a call 
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of the House to consider the Report of 
the Committee on the Parliamentary 
Oath? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The practice of 
making calls of the House has gone very 
much out of use, and thatis in a great 
degree due to the fact that when a 
question of great interest and importance 
is coming forward for discussion there 
has been shown so laudable and patriotic 
a desire on the part of the great mass of 
Members of the House to be in their 
— for the purpose of considering it. I 

ave no reason to believe there is likely 
to be a need fora call of the House on the 
occasion to which the hon. Member 
refers. At the same time, of course it 
remains open, I believe, for the hon. 
Member, or anyone else, to raise the 
question if he should think fit to do so. 


CUSTOMS’ RE-ORGANIZATION—CLERK- 
SHIPS AT OUTPORTS. 


Mr. A. GRANT asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, If he can state what is 
the cause of the delay in applying the 
Customs Outports re-organization scheme 
to the second class of clerkships and 
lower division; and, whether he can 
inform the House when that portion of 
the scheme will be given effect to? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
The scheme of re-orgauization of the 
clerical departments of the Customs 
outports is, so far as regards those clerks 
of the second class who were already 
in the Service, actually in operation. 
The Treasury has agreed that writers 
who fulfil the conditions of Clause 12 of 
the Order in Council of the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, 1876, shall be appointed to fill 
vacancies of clerks of the second class 
at the outports. The preliminary in- 
quiries as to the age, character, and quali- 
fications of these writers have necessarily 
oceupied a considerable time; but I 
understand that the names of the candi- 
dates recommended by the Board of 
Customs will be transmitted to the 
Treasury at an early date, with all par- 
ticulars concerning them, with a view to 
their appointment to lower division 
clerkships being considered. I can 
assure my hon. Friend that no unneces- 
sary time will be lost in completing the 
appointment of those writers who may be 
selected. The remaining vacancies of 


clerks of the second class_will be_filled 
Mv: O Donnell 
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by means of an open competitive exami- 
nation, to be held by the Civil Service 
Commissioners. 


CRIMINAL LAW — REGINA vy. 
BROADLEY. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked Mr. 
Attorney General, If his attention has 
been called to a case, Reg. v. Broadley, 
decided in the Court of Appeal on May 
Ist, wherein it appears that a person was 
charged at the Leicestershire Quarter 
Sessions with an indecent assault upon 
a child of seven years old, and that the 
chairman ruled that ‘‘ consent” on the 
part of a child of such tender years could 
not be relied upon as a defence to the 
charge. On appeal, however, the Court 
decided that this ruling of the chairman 
was wrong, and accordingly the conviction 
was quashed, and the prisoner, who had 
been sentenced to twelve months’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour, was dis- 
charged; and, whether, if such be the 
state of the law, he will bring in a Bill 
to provide a remedy in similar cases? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry JaMEs), in reply, said, his atten- 
tion had been called to the report of the 
case in question. There was no rule of 
law which fixed the age below which 
consent could not be given. The ques- 
tion whether consent could be given or 
not by a child of tender age was a 
matter for a jury to determine. In this 
case the chairman refused to put the 
question to a jury at all; and if he had 
left it to them he believed they would 
have found, as a matter of fact, that 
consent could not have been given by 
so young a child. It would be well 
that on the first opportunity the Govern- 
ment should consider whether there 
should not be some fixed rule of law in 
relation to the age at which consent could 
be pleaded in assaults of this character, 


POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPHS DEPART- 
MENT) —SUNDAY TELEGRAMS IN 
LONDON. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Post- 
master General, Whether it is in con- 
formity with the rules of the Postal 
Telegraphs Department that a telegram 
from one part of London to another, 
handed in at a quarter-past eight o’clock 
on Sunday evening at a Telegraph Office 
announced to be always open, was only 























delivered towards two o’clock on Mon- 
day morning; and, whether he will 
take into consideration the propriety of 
increasing the facilities for telegraphic 
communication in London on Sundays ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, that 
if the hon. Member furnished him with 
the name of the particular office at which 
the message was handed in, and that of 
the office to which it was addressed, he 
would take steps to have the message 
traced, and to discover, if possible, with 
whom the responsibility for the delay 
rested. It was not in conformity with 
the rules of the Department that a tele- 
gram from one part of London, handed 
in at a quarter-past 8 o'clock on 
Sunday evening at a telegraph office, 
should not be delivered until 2 o’clock 
on Monday morning. With regard to 
giving greater facilities for telegraphing 
on Sundays, he found that 33 offices 
were open from 8 o’clock a.m. until 
8 o'clock p.m., seven from 8 o’clock in 
the evening until 11 o’clock, and five 
all night. During the last month 2,680 
messages had been despatched in Lon- 
don on Sundays, giving an average of 
670 for each Sunday, or 17 per office per 
Sunday. Between 6 o’clock in the even- 
ing and 12 at night only 27 messages 
were despatched on Sundays, giving an 
average of somewhat less than one mes- 
sage for each office during those hours. 
It did not appear to him, therefore, that 
any further facilities for sending Sun- 
day telegrams in London were required. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked if there was 
not reason to believe that paucity of 
messages sent on Sundays between 6 
and 12 o’clock was attributable to the 
general belief in the irregularity of the 
delivery during the hours named. 

Mr. FAWCETT: I do not believe 
there is any such general belief; and 
if there were, I think it will be dis- 
pelled by the Question put by the hon. 
Member and the answer which I have 
been able to give to it. 


CONTAGIOUS. DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACT, 1878—GLANDERS AND FARCY. 


Coronet KINGSCOTE asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether 
the attention of the Department has been 
directed to the increased and increasing 
number of cases of glanders and farcy 
in the Metropolis; whether any steps 
can be taken to carry out more effec- 
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tually the Act of 1878 and Orders of 
Council relating to these diseases; and, 
whether the President of the Council 
would require the local authority to 
publish such a Return as could be laid 
before the House of Commons, stating 
the number of cases that has been re- 
ported, as well as the number of places 
where the diseases have occurred within 
the Metropolis, from Ist January, 1879, 
to April 30th, 1880, also showing the 
monthly increase or decrease. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Veterinary 
Department is of opinion that glanders 
and farey were much more prevalent 
in the Metropolis formerly than they 
are at present. The increase in the 
number of cases reported is believed to 
be due to the greater energy displayed 
by the local authorities since the pass- 
ing of the Act of 1878. Several prose- 
cutions have been instituted, and heavy 
fines inflicted; and this, coupled with 
the alarm produced by the reported 
death of two persons last year from 
glanders, has made owners of glandered 
horses more ready to report cases of 
disease. The Privy Council have been 
in frequent communication with the 
Metropolitan Board of Works with a 
view to the vigorous exercise of the 
authority they possess under the Act, 
and have this week again addressed 
them on the subject. It is right to say 
that the Board have at all times mani- 
fested their readiness to do what has been 
required of them. I shall be happy to 
give a Return on the subject if the hon. 
and gallant Member will move for it. 


SOUTH AFRICAN CONFEDERATION— 
CUSTOMS TARIFFS. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether, in the negotiations now going 
on for confederation in South Atrica, 
instructions have been given that those 
Colonies must not have power to impose 
Customs tariffs of a protectionist charac- 
ter against this Country ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: The South 
Africa Act of 1877, which contains all 
the instructions hitherto issued, does not 
touch upon this point, the intention 
having been that in regard to Customs 
duties the Confederation should be sub- 
ject to the same restrictions as are now 
binding upon the Cape Legislature. 
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Cape peonibis him from assenting to 
‘‘any Bill imposing differential duties.” 
The Cape Legislature has the same 
power as is possessed by other Colonies 
under responsible Governments of im- 
posing duties affecting imports from this 
country in common with all other im- 
ports, without reference tothe effect which 
such duties may have in protecting the 
products of the Colony, and it would 
not be possible to give to the Legislature 
of the South African Union less powers 
than the Cape Legislature now possesses 
in this respect. 


THE MAGISTRACY (LIVERPOOL) — 
MR. ROBERT GALLOWAY. 


Dr. CAMERON: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
If he is aware that Mr. Robert Galloway, 
recently appointed justice of the peace 
for the borough of Liverpool, was the 
most prominent of the persons denounced 
in the House by the late Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs as 
‘‘wicked men to whom no name could 
be too bad to apply,’ who acted as 
agents for Pierola in the equipment of 
the steamship ‘‘ Talisman” for her 
piratical descent upon Peru; and, whe- 
ther he will inquire into the matter 
with a view to Mr. Galloway’s removal 
from the Bench if his complicity in 
Pierola’s piratical designs is proved ? 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: I cannot say 
that Iam aware that Mr. Robert Gal- 
loway, recently appointed a Justice of 
the Peace, 

“Was the most prominent of the persons 

denounced in the House by the late Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs as ‘ wicked 
men to whom no name could be too bad to 
apply,’ who acted as agents for Pierola in the 
equipment of the steamship TZalisman for her 
piratical descent upon Peru.” 
I think that in the paragraph from 
which this extract is taken the name 
Galloway does not appear, and is not 
mentioned. I may say, however, that 
I have made some inquiry, and that the 
case is one of very strong suspicion ; 
but the information I have is not at 
present sufficiently definite to enable me 
to come to a final decision upon it. 
However, I will make further inquiry ; 
and, presuming that I come to any con- 
clusion, I will inform my hon. Friend 
and the House. 

‘Coronet TAYLOR: As the Question 
is immediately directed to “an appoint- 


Ur. Grant Duff 
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ment made by me, I wish to say a few 
words, especially as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the present Chancellor of the 
Duchy has only just touched upon the 
subject. I made Mr. Galloway a magis- 
trate upon a requisition from some of 
the leading men of Liverpool. Mr. 
Galloway is a member of the Town 
Council there. He was for many years 
a member of the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board. He has been for 22 
years an extensive shipowner there, and 
has always been well spoken of. From 
all I can gather, he was essentially the 
sort of person that ought to be upon the 
Bench of Justices. Since the Question 
has been put upon the Paper by the hon. 
Member for Glasgow, I have thought 
it right to make inquiry into the par- 
ticular charge mentioned in the Question, 
and I communicated with Mr. Galloway, 
whom'I had never in my life seen, and 
he came to London; and I must say 
that his statements seemed to me satis- 
factory and straightforward. He has 
reduced that statement to writing, and 
it is only just to Mr. Galloway, as the 
statement is a very short one, that I 
should crave permission of the House to 
read it. It is as follows :— 

‘*When the steamer Zalisman was ordered 
and purchased I did not, nor did any member 
of my firm, know that she was at any time to 
be engaged in any illegal enterprize. All South 
America was at peace at that time. Some time 
after the steamer was purchased war was pro- 
claimed, and I was informed that arms, ammu- 
nition, and military clothing, sanitary and mili- 
tary stores generally, were to be shipped for 
Valparaiso, partly by ships sailing from Liver- 
pool, partly from London, and partly by the 
Talisman. Considerable stores were shipped by 
the Pacific steamers; but they refused to take 
anything in the shape of combustibles, so that 
a large portion of the cargo of the Tudisman con- 
sisted of combustibles. The cargo was shipped 
openly at Cardiff, a policeman being on board of 
the ship at the time, and the dock officials super- 
intending the shipment in the usual way. All 
the dock regulations were complied with, and 
the cargo was shipped and cleared for Valparaiso. 
My firm had a large sum of money secured on the 
ship and insured on the cargo. Valparaiso was 
the real destination of the ship and cargo; but in 
consequence of the vessel deviating from her 
destination, and of an endeavour being made to 
smuggle the cargo into Peru, the policy of in- 
surance has been forfeited, and my firm have 
lost altogethcr a sum of £10,000, I did not 
know, nor did any member of the firm know, 
Signor Pierola until the day before the vessel 
left Cardiff. I did not know Signor Pierola 
even by name until a few days before the pur- 
chase of the vessel was entertained by my firm 
at the instance of Signor Guardos, who had been 
known to the firm since-1869, and who was-sent 
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by the Peruvian Congress to reform the abuses 
in the guano-carrying trade, in which we wero 
then largely engaged. Ihad noreason to doubt 
that Signor Guardos still represented the Go- 
yernment of Peru. He was supplied with funds 
to a large amount, and. when they were ex- 
hausted we agreed to make advances on the 
ordinary terms. When the advances were made 
it was understood that the proceeds of the sale 
of the cargo at Valparaiso would be remitted to 
us unless our advances had already been repaid. 
And in November, 1874, six weeks before the 
period of the vessel’s detention, instructions to 
soll were sent out to Valparaiso. This transac- 
tion was an ordinary matter of business with us. 
All the correspondence has been preserved in 
the same manner as that which relates to the 
rest of our business. Signor Guardos did not 
divulge to us that the ship was destined for any 
other port than Valparaiso, and we were con- 
firmed in the belief that she was destined for 
Valparaiso by the West Coast vessels for South 
America. Had we suspected the vessel at any 
time of being engaged in any illegal transaction 
we should not have embarked any money in such 
business, nor would my firm have had anything 
to do with it.”’ ; 


Having read that letter I see no reason 
why this Gentleman should not continue 
to act on the Commission of the Peace. 

Dr. CAMERON: I shall not attempt 
to follow the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman into the irrelevant matter 
contained in that long letter. [‘‘ Order!”’ } 
There is a very interesting statement 
expected to be made this afternoon by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and I 
should be sorry to interpose between the 
House and that announcement. [ shall 
not, therefore, conclude, as I might other- 
wise have done, with a Motion. But I 
will give Notice that I shall move for 
Papers which I have placed in the hands 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, on 
which I rely for proving Mr. Galloway’s 
complicity in the piratical designs of 
the Zalisman. 


POST OFFICE—POSTAL COMMUNICA- 
TION BETWEEN IPSWICH, NOR- 
WICH, AND CAMBRIDGE. 


Coroner BARNE asked the Post- 
master General, Whether it is the case 
that letters between Ipswich and Nor- 
wich, and Ipswich and Cambridge, dis- 
tances of about fifty miles, are still for- 
warded by a post-cart, and that, conse- 
quently, they have to be dispatched in 
the evening from the towns in question 
shortly before the arrival of the country 

ost messengers from neighbouring vil- 
ges, and arrive in the morning after 
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their departure ; the result being that it 
is a two days’ post for letters between a 
large number of villages surrounding 
these towns. many of which are distant 
less than fifty miles from one another; 
and, whether, as there are Railways 
between these towns, he can undertake 
to remedy this state of things? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, it was 
not the case that all the letters between 
Ipswich and Norwich were sent by mail 
cart. Two trains each way a day took the 
letters between Ipswich and Norwich. 
The Great Eastern Railway Company did 
not run any train at night between these 
places. If they should hereafter do so the 
Post Office authorities would be only too 
glad to avail themselves of it. Between 
Ipswich and Cambridge all the letters 
were taken by trains; but he was aware 
that train service between these towns 
was not in a very high state of develop- 
ment. 


High Commissioner. 


EGYPT—INTERNATIONAL COMMIS- 
SION OF LIQUIDATION. 


Mr. W. M. TORRENS asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If any instructions have been 
sent to our Consul General in Egypt to 
remonstrate against the arbitrary arrest 
of many petitioners to the International 
Commission of Liquidation, and particu- 
larly against that of Hassam Mousa-el- 
Accad, seized at night and cast into 
prison for signing a Petition to the Com- 
missioners ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Infor- 
mation has been received that the person 
referred to in thehon. Member’s Question 
has been arrested. The Petition which 
he presented to the Commission was 
couched in very violent language against 
the Egyptian Government, aud was in 
consequence returned to the writer. In 
these circumstances, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have no intention of protesting 
against the action of the Egyptian Go- 
vernment in the matter. We have no 
information that any other arrests have 
been made. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE HIGH COMMIS- 
SIONER—SIR BARTLE FRERE AND 
SIR GEORGE COLLEY. 
Sir DAVID WEDDERBURN asked 

the Under Secretary of State for the 

Colonies, From what funds it .is, pro- 
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posed to pay the salary of Sir George 
Colley, who has been appointed to dis- 
charge the functions of High Commis- 
sioner in South Africa in place of Sir 
Bartle Frere; and, whether any charge 
for this salary will be borne upon the 
Estimates for the United Kingdom ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir George 
Pomeroy Colley’s salary and allowance, 
£5,000 in all, will be paid partly out of 
Colonial funds, partly, if it be the will of 
Parliament, by a sum of £2,500 per 
annum which we propose to ask Parlia- 
ment togrant. I ought to explain to the 
hon. Member that Sir George Colleyis not 
High Commissioner in South Africa. Sir 
Bartle Frere is High Commissioner in 
South Africa, as Sir Henry Barkly prac- 
tically was before him, and receives 
£1,000 a-year out of Cape funds for dis- 
charging the duties of that office in ad- 
dition to his salary asGovernor. It was 
as High Commissioner for South-East 
Africa—that is, for Natal, the Transvaal, 
and all the enormous territories which 
lie near them—that Sir Bartle Frere re- 
ceived an extra £2,000 a-year from 
Imperial funds. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS—CIRCU- 
LAR OF “THE LIBERAL CENTRAL 
OFFICE. 


Mr. GORST asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whether 
his attention has been called to the fol- 
lowing observations made by Mr. Jus- 
tice Lush at Harwich on the 8th instant, 
with reference to a circular issued from 
an office at 41 and 42, Parliament 
Street, called ‘The Liberal Central 
Office,” which his Lordship stated to be 
‘¢ mischievous,’’ and inferred to have 
been extensively circulated probably 
throughout the kingdom :— 


‘*He,” the learned Judge, ‘‘ was surprised 
at the evidence, as he could not have supposed 
that a representative body to whom the ad- 
herents of one of the great political parties 
naturally looked for counsel and guidance, 
should suggest to their partisans throughout 
the Country how they might violate the Law 
with comparative impunity, and yet secure a 
safe majority. It was true they did not in terms 
counsel the agent thus to act, but if those who 
authorized or issued that circular were on their 
trial for the misdemeanor, a jury would proha- 
bly not hesitate to find that the circular was cal- 
culated and was intended to incite to a breach 
of the Law; ” 


and, what steps he intends to take in 
order to discover and bring to justice 


Sir David Wedderburn 
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the persons who were guilty of a misde- 
meanor in authorizing or issuing a cir- 
cular, circulated throughout the king- 
dom, which, in the opinion of Mr. Jus- 
tice Lush, was calculated and was in- 
tended to incite to a breach of the Law? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: In 
answer to the Question of the hon. and 
learned Member, I have to say I ob- 
serve that this statement of the learned 
Judge is asserted to have been made on 
the 8th instant; and, therefore, I have 
to answer, in the first place, that my at- 
tention has not been called to this matter, 
except by the question of the hon. and 
learned Member. That, I suppose, was 
put down last night, as it appeared for 
the first time on the Paper this morn- 
ing. Therefore, I could only see it for 
the first time at breakfast this morning, 
and, as the hon. and learned Gentleman 
knows, I have been serving on a Com- 
mittee with him from 12 o’clock till this 
moment. Although he knows I have 
been so occupied, the hon. and learned 
Member thinks that is a proper notice 
to ask me what steps I am going to 
take in acriminal proceeding. AllIcan 
say is that has not hitherto been the prac- 
tice of this House, I have not consi- 
dered this matter; and I do not consi- 
der I have received such a notice as 
would justify me in giving any answer 
whatever to the Question. But if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman is dissatis- 
fied with the tardiness of the Home Office 
in not having already made up its mind 
to institute a prosecution in these cir- 
cumstances, as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman knows as well as anybody, 
the law is open to him, and he can insti- 
tute a prosecution himself. 

Mr. GORST: I beg to give Notice 
that I shall repeat this Question on 
Monday next, and that at the earliest 
possible opportunity I shall move that a 
copy of the Shorthand Writers’ Notes 
of the judgment and proceedings in the 
Harwich Election Petition be laid upon 
the Table. 


SCIENCE AND ART—THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY—EXTENSION OF TIMES OF 
OPENING. 


Mr. D, GRANT asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, Whether, in pur- 
suance of his undertaking, he can now 
state whether the Trustees of the Na- 
tional Gallery have arrived at any deci- 
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sion with regard to keeping open the 
Galleries to a late hour during the sum- 
mer months, dispensing with the annual 
closing during the month of October, 
and affording additional facilities to the 
public on students’ days; and, whether 
he will lay upon the Table of the House 
Copies of these Resolutions, with any 
remarks of the Trustees explanatory of 
them ? 

Mr. ADAM: Since my hon. Friend 
questioned me on this subject on the 31st 
ultimo, a meeting of the Trustees of the 
National Gallery has been held, at which 
certain resolutions were passed, of which 
I will give the substance. First, the 
Trustees and Directors strongly recom- 
mend that the present system of closing 
the Gallery for some weeks during the 
autumn should be discontinued or mo- 
dified, and they foresee no difficulty in 
carrying out some arrangement to this 
effect if a sufficient addition be made to 
the staff; secondly, that they see no ob- 
jection to extending the hours of admis- 
sion in summer if the additional attend- 
ance required be provided ; thirdly, that, 
although they are of opinion that the 
indiscriminate admission of the public 
on students’ days might be attended 
with injury to the Collection, and would 
cause much inconvenience to the stu- 
dents; still, if it be thought advisable 
that a change in the existing rules should 
be made, they will carefully consider and 
report upon the various modes in which 
such a change can be carried out with 
the least inconvenience. Further, the 
Trustees are willing that I should lay 
on the Table copies of these Resolutions, 
and of any remarks that they have to 
make explanatory of them. Under 
these circumstances, the Trustees having 
come forward so promptly to meet wishes 
expressed in this House, I trust that I 
may appeal to the hon. Member for 
Middlesex (Mr. Coope) not to proceed 
with his Motion to-night. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON AGRI- 
CULTURE. 


Mr. CHAPLIN gave Notice that on 
Monday next he would ask the Prime 
Minister, Whether he was correctly re- 
ported in Zhe Times of the 28th of 
February last to have made the follow- 
ing statement with regard to the Royal 
Commission now sitting on Agricul- 
ture 


The Royal Commission {Junz 10, 1880} 
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“There never was a greater delusion—he was 

going to have said imposture—than the appoint- 
ment of the Commission to inquire into all 
manner of things connected with agriculture— 
an inquiry which embraced within its scope 
whether it would be right to replace duties upon 
the food of the people. There never was a 
greater delusion. The farmer had been taken 
in, not for the 99th time, but for the 199th 
time. . . . . This Commission to inquire 
into the whole of the commercial system, the 
fruit of 30 years’ legislation, was as gross a de- 
lusion as was ever practised on the mind of 
man.” 
And, if so, whether he acquainted Lord 
Carlingford and Mr. Stansfeld, when he 
sought and obtained their consent to 
sit on the Commission, with the fact that 
he was asking them to serve on a Com- 
mission which, in his opinion, was “‘ as 
gross a delusion as was ever practised 
on the mind of man?” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not know 
whether it would be convenient to hon. 
Members that I should answer the Ques- 
tion now; but I have no difficulty in 
saving the printer the trouble of print- 
ing it. It appears to me thatthe speech 
from which the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire has quoted 
was reported with remarkable accuracy. 
The only error Ican detect in what the 
hon. Member read is this. I am sup- 
posed to have said that the farmers had 
been taken in not 99 times but 199 times. 
I think I must have said that they had 
been deluded not 99, but 999 times. The 
hon. Member will observe that in so far 
as the Commission was a Commission to 
obtain information I did not denounce it 
in that particular. I spoke of the Com- 
mission as a delusion, because it was to 
inquire into all manner of things with 
reference to agriculture. It is with re- 
ference to this subject, and it is also be- 
cause the Commission has been ap- 
pointed, and is in progress, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have thoughtit right 
to ask two distinguished Gentlemen to 
replace upon the Commission two other 
Gentlemen who had consented to act 
upon it. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he ac- 
quainted these two Gentlemen with the 
fact that he was asking them to sit on a 
Commission which he had said was as 
gross a delusion as was ever practiced 
on the mind of man ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir. No 
communication of that sort was ever 
made. 


on Agriculture. 
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Mr. MAC IVER: I wish, also, to 


ask the right hon. Gentleman whether, 
when addressing the farmers of Mid 
Lothian, he is reported tohave said that 
the case of the farmers would be so much 
the worse ? [‘ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I doubt whether 
the Question which the hon. Member 
proposes to put is in Order. I have 
to suggest to him that if he intends 
to put a Question he should give Notice 
of it. 

Mr. MAC IVER: I beg to give 
Notice that on Monday I shall ask the 
Prime Minister whether he is correctly 
reported to have said, when addressing 
the farmers of Mid Lothian, that, in his 
judgment, their case would be very 
much worse, as regards competition with 
America, if the United States were to 
adopt the principles of Free Trade. 


NAVY—THE MEDITERRANEAN FLEET. 
Baron HENRY DE WORMS: I beg 


to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs a Question of which I 
have given him private Notice, Whether 
his attention has been called to a state- 
ment in Zhe Standard of to-day, to the 
effect that the British Fleet is under 
orders to proceed to Besika Bay; and if 
the statement be true, what is the object 
of that measure ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: My at- 
tention has been called to the statement 
referred to; and although this is a ques- 
tion which ought to be rather addressed 
to the Admiralty than to the Foreign 
Office, I think I may say that there is 
no foundation for the statement. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE BASUTOS. 


Sirk HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
UnderSecretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whetheritis true that 200 Cape Mounted 
Rifles have been removed to Basutoland ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: It appears to 
be quite true that a troop was sent into 
Basutoland ; but it was sent not to dis- 
arm the Basutos, but to keep Moirosi’s 
country clear of thieves and squatters, 
with the result, I trust, that that terri- 
tory may be reserved for the convenience 
of the loyal Basutos in the spirit of the 
despatch from the Secretary of State, 
which will be found at page 49 of the 
South Africa Papers delivered _ this 
morning, and which, I venture to hope, 
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will be approved by the hon. Baronet, 
who knows these subjects so well, and 
by the House. 


SIR BARTLE FRERE, H. M. HIGH 
COMMISSIONER. 


Str WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether any Vote would be brought 
forward that would admit of his raising 
the question of Sir Bartle Frere’s re- 
tention of his official position in South 
Africa ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Inreply to the 
Question of which my hon. Friend gave 
me private Notice, and which, not having 
obtained the authority of the Treasury, 
to which Department it more properly 
belonged, I was unable to answer on 
Tuesday, I have now to say that, as I 
understand the matter, the question of 
the propriety or impropriety of the action 
of the present Government in not imme- 
diately recalling Sir Bartle Frere can be 
raised and fully debated either on the 
Vote of £500 for his temporary and per- 
sonal allowance from Imperial funds up 
to the end of the quarter, which will 
appear in the Estimates instead of the 
item of £2,000 which is now there, or 
on the Vote of £2,500 from Imperial 
funds for Sir George Pomeroy Colley’s 
salary. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON observed 
that the £500 had been already voted. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF understood that 
it would be necessary to re-vote it. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: I do not 
consider that either of the Votes referred 
to would give metheopportunity I desire, 
and I therefore beg to give Notice that, 
on the earliest day on which I can find 
anopportunity of making the first Motion 
on going into Committee of Supply, I 
will move— 

‘‘That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to recall Sir 
Bartle Frere from his post in South Africa.” 

Sir STAFFURD NORTHCOTE: I 
beg to ask if any communications have 
been made to Sir Bartle Frere on tho 
subject of the reduction of his salary; 
and, if so, whether there will be any 
objection to laying those communications 
on the Table of the House ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Yes, Sir, com- 
munications have been made to Sir 
Bartle Frere; but I,am not quite sure 
as to what is the practice with regard to 
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laying despatches on the Table of the 
House before they have reached the 
persons to whom they are addressed ; 
but, if there is no objection, they shall 
be produced. 

Mr. RYLANDS: When my hon. 
Friend (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) moves the 
Motion of which he has given Notice, 
with reference to Sir Bartle Frere, I 
shall move the Previous Question. 





WAYS AND MEANS-—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that as the 
three Gentlemen who had given Notice 
of their intention to raise special ques- 
tions on the Motion for going into Com- 
mitteeof Waysand Means had courteously 
given way, he would now move that the 
Speaker do now leave the Chair. 


Motion made, and Question a, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.””—( Mfr. Gladstone.) 


Lorpv ELCHO said, it had been his 
wish to call the attention of the House 
to the subject of beam trawl fishing—a 
question in which the right hon. Gentic- 
man’s constituents, as inhabitants of a 
maritime county, took a deep interest. 
He would, however, waive the matter 
for the present, after the representations 
which had been made to him. He under- 
stood, with respect to the next Order— 
the Hares and Rabbits Bill—that the 
Home Secretary would merely move the 
second reading of the Bill, and that the 
debate would be then adjourned. 

Mr. COOPE expressed himself satis- 
fied with the answer which the First 
Commissioner of Works had given the 
hon. Member for Marylebone (Mr. D. 
Grant) in respect of the new regulations 
to be introduced into the management 
of the National Gallery, and would with- 
draw the Motion of which he had given 
Notice. 

Mr. WARTON said, he would post- 
pone his Notice with respect to the Irish 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government until 
another opportunity. 


Motion, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” agreed to. 


{Jone 10, 1880} 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—orQro— 


WAYS AND MEANS—FINANCIALSTATE- 
MENT—COMMITTEE. 


Ways AnD Means—considered in Com- 
mittee. 


(In the Committee.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Mr. Playfair, 
Her Majesty’s Government think it for 
the public advantage that they should 
call the attention of the Committee 
to the finance of the country for the 
current year, partly in connection with 
circumstances which they found ready 
made to their hands, but principally 
in connection with other circumstances 
which have been presented to them since 
their accession to Office upon which it 
has been their duty to form a free judg- 
ment, and which have been the main 
causes of the suggestions that I have to 
offer on this occasion, and of the pro- 
posals which I have to lay before the 
House. I have only to remind the House, 
with regard to the basis of the financial 
year, that, before the Dissolution of the 
late Parliament, my right hon. Friend 
the then Chancellor of the Exchequer 
estimated the Income of the year at 
£82,260,000, and the Expenditure of the 
year at £82,076,000, showing an esti- 
mated Surplus of £184,000. As far as 
the Estimate of Expenditure is concerned, 
I may take that as existent, the House 
having already sanctioned a large por- 
tion of it, having given its assent to its 
general scale, and it not being likely 
that there would be any material change 
inthe Estimate of that portion—the main 
portion—of the Expenditure. As far as 
the Estimate of the Income was con- 
cerned, I have no fault to find_with it 
relative to the time at which it was 
made. I believe it was made with sound 
discretion, and according to established 
rules. The two months which have 
since elapsed have not, however, supplied 
even that moderate improvement upon 
the figures of the Estimate which, in 
ordinary times, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer may with good reason look 
for. Of course, it has happened that 
certain sums have come forward, and 
new demands have been made upon the 
public, in the shape of supplemental 
Estimates. We have adopted a rather 
rigid rule, not from convenience only, 
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but from principle, with regard to the 
supplemental Estimates; that is to say, 
we are most unwilling, and, indeed, 
decline—I hope with the approval of 
the House—to raise new questions upon 
which no understanding has been estab- 
lished, and no conclusive engagements 
éntered into in the way of supplemental 
Estimates for the present year, notwith- 
standing that there were certain transac- 
tions handed over to us, the result of 
communications that had been in pro- 
gress before our accession to Office, with 
regard to which supplemental Estimates 
would be necessary. There is also a 
sum of £30,000 which we intend to ask 
the House to vote for the construction 
of Fishery Piers in Ireland, with respect 
to which I do not know whether we in- 
herited that as an engagement from our 
Predecessors or not. I believe it appears 
to be the case that it was informally, if 
not formally, promised by the late Board 
of Treasury ; but, at any rate, under the 
circumstances of the case, we are not all 
disinclined to adopt the proposal, inas- 
much as these circumstances are alto- 
gether peculiar, and have reference to 
the painful and distressing position which 
does prevail in Ireland at the present 
time. Matters standing thus, the sup- 
plemental Estimates, so far as we know 
them, will amount to £200,000, which 
thus have swallowed up, and a little 
more than swallowed up, the moderate 
surplus of £184,000 that was expected 
by the late Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The state of things, then, amounts to 
this—that there is no surplus whatever 
to meet any of those calls which may be 
made on the country in the course of the 
year; and that is not of itself a state of 
things altogether satisfactory, though I 
do not mean to say that it is one estab- 
lishing a case of peculiar urgency. But, 
Sir, there is another topic which I must 
now mention to the House, although I 
only mention it for the limited purpose 
of establishing a general reason for our 
being intrusted with the command of a 
certain amount of surplus of Revenue 
over the Expenditure, and that is the 
condition of Indian Finance. The House 
will readily understand from what I 
have said that I have no definite pro- 
position to make upon that subject at 
this moment. If indeed, Sir, it were in 
our power to determine that condition, 
and determine finally, and once for all, 
what course this country ought to adopt 


Mr. Gladstone 
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with respect to the Expenditure of the 
Afghan War, there would be an im- 
mense advantage on every ground in 
our submitting a proposition at once to 
the House, nor should we hesitate to do 
so. But this, Sir, is not the case, nor 
are we even able to say that at some 
time in the course of this Session we 
expect to have the facts of Indian 
finance so completely in our possession 
as to warrant our entertaining a hope 
that we might make an absolute and 
final proposition upon the subject. 
Neither of these conditions are open. 
We cannot even say when the great 
and heavy Expenditure that is now 
going on will be brought to a close, 
though we have given an engagement 
to the House that, so far as depends 
upon us, it shall be brought to a close 
at the earliest moment possible. In 
that state of circumstances, all that I 
would ventureto say is this—that, though 
we cannot judge what may be the future 
duty of the House, and how far a further 
interference may be necessary, if that 
interference takes place, whether it is to 
beupon the grounds of justice on account 
of the origin and character of the war, 
or on grounds of prudence and policy, 
on account of the condition of Indian 
credit and finance; nor, again, in re- 
gard to the amount of any aid which it 
may or may not be the view of this 
House to afford, nor as to the form which 
that aid ought finally to take, can we at 
this moment offer any advice or sug- 
gestion to this House. It would be most 
unsatisfactory, as we think, to make a 
proposition to the House at this moment 
which would have further opened the 
question, and, at the same time, would 
not have closed it. To have proceeded 
by way of mere instalment, to have 
asked them to take a step which might 
appear to commit them to take other 
steps and not be able to define what 
those steps were, would not, in our 
opinion, have been consistent with 
the public advantage; and, therefore, 
I only proceed in reference to the 
subject of Indian finance to make 
this point, and not an inch further— 
that, viewing the state of facts so far 
as has been hitherto disclosed to us, 
it is desirable that we should, even 
were it upon that count alone, be in- 
trusted with something in the nature of 
a surplus upon the balance of income and 
charge for the year of a certain Revenue 
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over the Expenditure to which we are 
practically committed. These, Sir, are 
the questions, the general considerations 
not connected with any immediate re- 
sponsibility of the present Government 
which we think render it desirable to 
bring the subject of finance before the 
House; but, as I have said, the main cause 
of our thinking it right to open this sub- 
ject is connected with other propositions 
which have been brought before us for our 
owncomparatively free consideration, and 
on which we have to form a judgment for 
which we are fully and exclusively re- 
sponsible. The first of these subjects, 
Sir, relates to the very important matter 
of the wine duties. The House is aware 
that since the wine duties were altered 
fundamentally in 1860 great progress 
has been madein facilitating the consump- 
of wine, of cheap wine, and of sound 
wine throughout the country. The cha- 
racter of the trade has been as I think 
fundamentally changed ; and I am bound 
to say, though I do not claim the assent 
of all Members of this House, that I 
do think that the quantity of adulterated 
wine, properly so called, of the abomin- 
able compounds that used to circulate in 
this country whenever wine was sold at 
anything like a reasonable rate has been 
very greatly diminished, and that the 
consumption of sound wine and of cheap 
wine has been very greatly increased. 
Notwithstanding that there has been, in 
the first place, a great dissatisfaction, not, 
I think, a reasonable dissatisfaction, but 
still a dissatisfaction, which may perhaps 
form, to a certain extent, an element in 
our deliberations, on the part of certain 
countries, particularly the Peninsular 
countries where the strongest wines are 
grown and manufactured, with the ex- 
isting tariff. The complaint is that the 
higher rate of wine duty—namely, the 
sum of 2s. 6d. per gallon—imposes an 
unfair burden upon the wines of these 
countries as compared with the cheaper 
wines of France. I do not admit any- 
thing like unfairness; but, on the other 
hand, I think it is quite open to us to 
consider whether, with the advantage 
of the enlarged experience which we 
now possess, a system more equitable, 
and, upon the whole, more advantageous 
to the consumer as well as to the im- 
porter of wine may not be devised—that 
1s to say, so far as regards the higher 
portion of the scale. But, independently 
of the higher portion of the scale, we had 
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to consider the lower portions of the 
scale ; and on the part of the Government 
of France proposals had been addressed 
to us that we should go below the level, 
moderate as that level is, of the ls. 
duty now applicable to the lighter wines 
of France. That is a subject which it 
is impossible fully to consider without 
taking into view the general condition of 
our commercial relations with France. 
At this time, as is known to the 
House, the French Chambers are en- 
gaged in considering—I am afraid I 
must say in passing—the details of what 
is called the general tariff under which 
very high rates of duty will be estab- 
lished upon many important articles of 
trade. ‘The exact footing on which we 
stand at the present moment with France 
is this—that for six months, and six 
months only, after the passing of the en- 
actment of the general tariff, the Com- 
mercial Treaty of 1860 remains in force. 
Beyond those six months we have no 
engagement or understanding whatever 
with the French Government. But the 
French Government have made propo- 
sitions, the general effect of which is 
this—that they desire to improve their 
Customs arrangements for the purpose 
of preventing evasion, and giving full 
effect to such of their duties as are 
levied ad valorem which they think 
in some questions has not hitherto 
been secured. As regards that subject 
we have no doubt whatever that the Gov- 
ernment of France have no object beyond 
that of an equitable and fair levy of the 
duties they may impose; and, conse- 
quently, such an overture, or the ex- 
pression of such an intention on their 
part, offers no difficulty in our way. 
Again, Sir, it is proposed on the part of 
the French Government to increase their 
duties upon the importation into France 
of certain agricultural products, in- 
cluding, I think, live animals. Well, 
Sir, that is a matter which we may, as 
political economists, regret, that France 
should not set the example to the world, 
which we contend is the best and wisest 
example. But it is not a matter on 
which we have a right to set up, or on 
which we are called upon to set up, any 
especial separate interest in this coun- 
try ; and if France intends or is disposed 
to move in that direction, that does not, 
in our view, constitute any reason why 
we should not proceed to consider ar- 
rangements with her. bearing directly 
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upon those matters in which we have a 
deep and extensive interest. Well, then, 
Sir, shortly, it is asked on the part of 
the Government of France that we should 
introduce a sixpenny rate of duty on 
that portion of the scale of alcoholic 
strength which would enable the French 
grower and producer of wine to send us 
a considerable quantity of wine which 
does not now reach us at all. It has 
been found that the most convenient 
point for fixing the division, the limit 
up to which the duty of 6d. per gallon 
should run, provided we agree upon 
it, as to which we have now no engage- 
ment whatever, would be 20 degrees of 
alcoholic strength according to Sykes’s 
hydrometer. ‘That is the principal de- 
mand made upon us by the French 
Government as the motive which should 
induce them to enter upon negotiations 
upon the basis of renewing the Treaty 
of 1860, and of introducing into the 
Treaty ameliorations with regard to the 
principal articles of British produce, 
which would enlarge the facilities of 
supplying them to the French consumer. 
That, Sir, is the general state of what 
the House will feel to be a subject of 
great importance. The distinguished 
Gentleman whom, to our regret, we are 
about to lose as Ambassador of France, 
M. Leon Say, has, during his too short 
stay in this country, laid before us the 
views of his Government on this sub- 
ject. When he first opened the matter 
we were obliged to say that it was not 
in our power to propose to Parliament 
any commercial changes in the hope of 
meeting the cost of those changes out of 
the free disposable Revenue; that we 
had to address him, in fact, so far in 
formd pauperis, and that if we were to 
negotiate upon any of these proposed 
subjects it must be by means of new pro- 
posals to Parliament, and by soliciting 
Parliament to place in our hands the 
funds which we did not then possess. 
Though, Sir, the interests of France are 
almost confined to the lower wines, the 
wines of lower alcoholic strength than 
20 degrees of Sykes, yet it would be 
most desirable, if we are proceeding to 
make a change of that kind in our tariff 
of wine, that we should carry it through 
the whole scale, and establish such a 
system as would be most equitable itself, 
and likely to have a promise of endur- 
ance. The changes on the upper part 
of the scale would be changes in which 
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the Governments of the Peninsula would 
have a special interest. We have re- 
ceived from those Governments also as- 
surance of a disposition materially to 
amend their commercial legislation; and, 
as the hon. Member for Birkenhead (Mr, 
Mac Iver) has signified, there is very little 
doubt thatthereis abundantscope forsuch 
changes. I do not understand quite, Sir, 
the meaning of the Notice given to-night 
by the hon. Gentleman. He says he hopes 
we shall not legislate in favour of 
stronger wines in such a way as to con- 
vey the impression that we are moved 
by the desire to get rid of opposing le- 
gislation. Well, Sir, what I should say 
is this—if the House of Commons is to 
be governed in its financial and com- 
mercial proceedings by minute calcula- 
tions of what impressions must be pro- 
duced in this quarter of the world and 
in that quarter of the world by the par- 
ticular steps which we may adopt, I 
think it will impose trammels upon our 
own liberty in the way of prosecuting 
the public interest which I, for one, 
should be very loth to contemplate. 
These harassing proceedings are matters 
which may be matters of very great con- 
sequence in view of the country that 
adopts them; but they are matters of 
very small consequence when they are 
considered in reference to the enormous 
scope and volume of the aggregate 
British trade. This country carries its 
produce, free from all fiscal restrictions, 
into all the markets of the world, and 
by encouraging imports from its credi- 
tors gives the greatest possible encou- 
ragement to our own exports in return. 
Having established that state of things, 
it is in a great degree beyond the neces- 
sity of considering what this or that Go- 
vernment may do in its efforts to con- 
struct an artificial system, and by that 
artificial system to act upon the policy 
of this country. I do not say, Sir, it is 
unworthy of the Government of this 
country to have regard, even in finan- 
cial propositions, as one element in the 
case, to the proceedings of another 
country. I think particularly that, with 
regard to France, we must all feel that 
both commercial advantages, and the 
social, and moral, and political advan- 
tages of drawing closer and extending 
more widely ourcommercial relations with 
that country, constitute considerations of 
very great weight in matters of this kind. 
I must also say that we can propose 
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nothing to the House upon that ground, 
except what is perfectly sound, and, 
above all, of what is essentially con- 
sistent. with those fiscal interests which 
we have wisely, I think, taken for the 
ground and basis of our legislation in 
regard to duties upon imports. The 
plan, therefore, Sir, which we have in 
view, provided we are able to associate 
it with a satisfactory commercial ar- 
rangement for the renewal of the Treaty 
of 1860, and for the improvement of the 
Treaty ; and likewise provided we are 
able to associate that with procuring 
other satisfactory changes in other 
quarters is in this nature ; it will aim at 
cheapening the light wines, it will aim 
at giving the seale of wine duty a 
gradual application, instead of an appli- 
cation as now at intervals which we 
think may be beneficially dispensed 
with; and it will aim also at avoiding 
all special encouragement to the very 
highly fortified drinks which we should 
wish to leave liable to the full impost to 
the full extent of the present duty, and 
even at a higher point in the scale pro- 
posed, liable to a slight increase upon 
that duty. I may also say further that 
it would be wise to retain a considerable 
duty upon bottled wines, because bottled 
wines are almost in every instance wines 
of considerable value; they are not 
wines, it may almost universally be said, 
of the cheapest description; and while 
anything in the nature of an ad valorem 
duty is quite impracticable, and would 
be most unwise to attempt, yet a rea- 
sonable duty upon bottled wines would, 
to a certain extent and in a manner per- 
fectly unexceptional, obtain the purpose 
of an ad valorem duty as appearing on 
the more expensive wines, and would 
also effect economy in the labour of the 
Revenue Department, because there 
would be no necessity to test the 
strength of the wines, for these wines as 
wines of considerable value are, in al- 
most every case, not wines of any great 
strength. With this view the scale, 
which we ask the House conditionally 
to authorize, would run as follows—The 
tax would be 6d. per gallon up to the 
strength of 20 degrees; from 20 up- 
wards to 35 degrees it would be 6d., 
together with 1d. for every. additional 
degree—that is to say. it would be 1s. 9d. 
at 35 degrees. At the strength of 35 
degrees, which includes the fractions 
upon it, so that if it is 36 degrees and up- 
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wards from the high artificial fortifica- 
tion it becomes something in the place 
of wine, and almost ceases to be wine at 
all so fully is it charged with spirit. 
From that point upwards, instead of 
raising the duty at the rate of ld. per 
degree, we propose to rate it at the rate 
of 23d. ; the effect of that would be there 
the same as now, and at 40 and 41 it 
would be higher. I think it is at about 
37 the same as now; and at 389, 40, or 
41 it would be rather higher than it is 
at present. We should propose, at the 
same time, to fix the duty upon bottled 
wines uniformly at 2s. per gallon. But 
I do not ask, under the circumstances 
that I have described, for more than an 
empowering legislation upon this sub- 
ject. The House will understand that 
it will be quite impossible, in the time 
at our disposal, for us to expect the 
French Government to conclude arrange- 
ments. As far as our operations are 
concerned in these matters, they are 
very simple in comparison. The eman- 
cipation of Governments from protected 
interests has not proceeded so far in 
other countries; and, consequently, we 
have been brought to this dilemma—that 
either we must postpone these proposi- 
tions to an indefinitely late period of 
the Session, even to a period when the 
House would no longer be sufficiently 
manned to enter into them with full ad- 
vantage, or else we must ask the House 
to do what we now ask —namely, to give 
us, as far as wine is concerned, power 
to enact the deductions of tax which I 
have specified by Order in Council. At 
the same time a power of that kind, it 
is quite clear, ought not to be indetinite 
in its operation as to times On the con- 
trary, the very effect of leaving a sub- 
ject of this kind in suspense is a con- 
siderable disadvantage to a Treaty, and 
therefore, forming the best judgment 
we can as to the arrangement most con- 
venient upon the whole, what we ask 
is that power be given to Her Majesty 
to reduce, within the limits I have 
specified, the duty upon wines; but that 
power can only take effect at some date 
not later than the 15th August this 
year—that is to say, supposing this plan 
did not become law before the end of 
the present month, the period of six 
weeks would be allowed within which 
we can be able to bring our communi- 
cations with the French Government to 
a conclusion. The financial effects of 
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such a measure would be probably, I 
think, to inflict upon the Revenue of the 
current year a loss of £230,000 to 
£240,000. In future that loss would be 
increased probably to something over 
£300,000; but I think £230,000 or 
£240,000 would be enough to debit 
against the charge of the present year. 
The House might perhaps wish to know 
in what condition this proposal would 
leave our legislation as to the tax upon 
wine when comparing it with the tax 
upon malt liquor. It would stand thus— 
The lowest tax upon wine is 6d., the 
medium tax upon wine, taking the 
strength at 30, would be 1s. 4d. Now, 
the duty upon beer, I mean per gallon, 
is as nearly as can be reckoned—I mean 
what the Exchequer derives from beer— 
is about 2d. per gallon, and the average 
strength of beer is 104 degrees of 
alcohol. The duty upon beer is taken 
through the medium of the Malt Tax ; 
and, therefore, for the purpose of com- 
parison, you may quite well say that if 
you take the duty of 2d., affecting beer 
at the medium strength of 10} degrees 
of alcohol, that you may then compare 
it—in order to show the point at which 
the wine duty commences nearest to the 
tax on beer—you may then compare it 
to the tax on wine at 6d. per gallon of 
something under 21 degreesof alcohol ; so 
that, doubling the 103 degrees in order to 
make the comparison, we should have 4d. 
upon a certain strength of beer, as com- 
pared with a certain alcoholic strength 
of wine at 6d. That is the point and 
the nearest approach between them; if 
we look at the same duty upon wine at 
perhaps the medium, I should take it at 
Is. 4d.; such, I need not say, is more 
than three times as much as the duty 
upon the same amount of alcohol when 
administered in the shape of beer. 
That, Sir, I think is all the explanation 
with which I need trouble the House 
upon the present subject of the wine 
duties. I ask for an empowering 
enactment which will enable us any 
time up to the 15th of August to 
give effect to a reduced scale of 
duty,~in order that within that time 
we may if we can proceed to make ar- 
rangements which we consider would be 
very extensively beneficial when con- 
templated in the aggregate to the ge- 
neral commerce of this country. Sir, 
the amount of demand which I have 
thus far established upon the liberality 
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of Parliament it may be said is not very 
great ; but Inow approach a larger sub- 
ject, and one which would more severely 
test the disposition of the House to 
grant public money with the view of the 
attainment of what they think a great 
epi subject. This subject is the well 

nown and familiar subject of the Malt 
Tax. It is a well understood farmer's 
grievance, and, if a farmer’s grievance, 
then also undoubtedly, in the long run, a 
landlord’s grievance, with which our 
ears have been familiar from childhood 
upwards, and which has so completely 
taken its place among the apparent 
common places of politics from the mere 
fact of repetition, that we are apt to as- 
sume that there is nothing in the mat- 
ter. Now, Sir, the circumstances of 
the present time have made Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government consider it their 
very special duty to examine as well as 
they could the position of the cultivator 
of this country in relation to the laws 
of this country. We have exposed him 
in almost every case—I may say in every 
case—to a perfectly unrestricted competi- 
tion. The effects of that competition 
have undoubtedly become more severe 
in the last two or three days than they 
have been found to be in any former 
period. They have likewise exhibited 
in important particulars a character of 
probable permanence such as they had 
not exhibited on former occasions, and 
I am bound to say, if reference was 
made by the Member for Birkenhead 
to opinions which I am supposed to 
have given utterance to that if America 
were to become a free trade country as 
I hope she may, and were to change 
from Protection to Free Trade that that 
would even enhance the pressure of this 
competition, that that is an opinion 
I do entertain. I do not dogmatise on 
the subject, but I hold that opinion, and 
it is one among many considerations 
which lead me to think that the farmer, 
as we use that phrase for the sake of 
convenience, has the strongest possible 
claim of justice upon any Government of 
this country at the present time to a 
careful examination of his position, and 
to see in what points the law bears upon 
him, and to be assured that, as we have 
exposed him to all the disadvantages of 
equal legislation, so he shall have all 
the advantages of fair and just and 
equal legislation. I am not going to 
anticipate the discussion which is at 
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any rate, to be initiated at a later hour 
of this evening; but it is a branch of the 
same subject that I am now about to 
open. I wish to examine the condition 
of the British agriculturist all round, 
and to secure for him, if we can, the 
power of pursuing his ancient and noble 
industry, not under the fancied. protec- 
tion of any artificial advantages obtained 
at the cost of his fellow-subjects, but 
with every advantage that perfectly 
just and equal treatment can secure him. 
Vith respect to the objections to the 
Malt Tax, 1 am not about to revive all 
the topics of former debates; but un- 
doubtedly there are some of those ob- 
jections with respect to which I think it 
will be admitted that their weight has 
been a good deal overstated and over- 
estimated in former times. For instance, 
when it was—as was not unfrequently 
the case—represented that were it not 
for the Malt Tax there would bea whole- 
sale employment of malt for the food of 
cattle, I think that the experiments that 
we have made already by amending the 
law have done much to disprove that 
idea, although I do not mean to go so 
far as to say that the Malt Tax has no 
unfavourable operation in this respect; 
yet I venture to think, though I would 
not venture to predict, that in the event 
of the removal of the Malt Tax a funda- 
mental revolution would not take place 
in the estimate of the respective merits 
orin the respective use of grain and 
malt for the purpose of feeding cattle. 
Without going into great detail on the 
Malt Tax, I will look at those objections 
which appear to me, I confess, to rest 
upon a very broad and strong basis. 
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although malt is a manufactured article, 
when you compare it with the grain from 
which it is made, just as the grain is a 
manufactured article, when you consider 
it in relation to the earth and the seed 
from which it is derived, so the Malt Tax 
only represents a later stage in the pre- 
paration of this commodity for human 
use. It has the disadvantages of the 
manufactured article in this, that when 
we charge our duties upon the interme- 
diate stage, these duties enter into the 
price of the product at once, and they en- 
large the demand for capital necessary 
for carrying on the trade. The profits 
of the tradesman must be had upon the 
duty no less than upon the ordinary 
price, and a much greater burden is 
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inflicted upon the consumer than the be- 
nefit received by the Exchequer. Well, 
Sir, again I must own I am strongly of 
opinion that a tax like the Malt Tax, co 
considerable in its incidence in relation 
to the value of the product, has un- 
doubtedly a powerful effect in giving an 
artificial preference to a particular com- 
modity grown by the farmer against all 
other commodities. It is true that we 
do not wholly prohibit malting from 
other substances than barley; but our 
legislative regulations are such that, 
though the object is not sought or per- 
haps intended, yet they have the effect 
of absolute prohibition. Practically, 
with the exception of sugar, malting is 
confined by law to barley; and as this 
heavy duty is applied to barley, the 
effect of it is that it gives a very strong 
and powerful preference to the highest 
qualities of barley, and the highest 
qualities of barley, on account of the 
Malt Tax, enjoy a superiority over the 
inferior qualities of barley greater than 
they would enjoy if the Malt Tax were 
not a part of the law. Well, Sir, the 
artificial preferences thus given are, in 
our view, a very serious evil to import 
into trade. There is nothing so mis- 
chievous as for the Legislature to point 
out, either by positive enactment or by 
fiscal arrangements, to the manufacturer 
or trader of this country, some particu- 
lar line in which he must conduct. his 
operations, orelse that he must be content 
with a heavy fine if he deviates from it. 
Now, that is the effect of all the ar- 
rangements which put upon a particular 
material a premium or preference, and 
lead him to limit his operations to that 
material for fear of the pecuniary loss 
which the law would otherwise lay upon 
him, Twenty yearsago, Sir, the belief was 
that paper was a commodity that could 
not be made from anything but rags, 
and those who recollect the paper duty 
controversy will remember the plaintive 
tones in which it was represented how 
every country would cherish its own stock 
of rags, would not part with this pre- 
cious commodity to any other country 
that wanted it; how, in fact, rags were 
exalted to an elevation in the estimation 
of mankind which they never enjoyed 
before and never since. As the House 
well remembers, absolute ruin was to be 
the consequence of the removal of the 
paper duty and of the scarcity of rags. 
The paper duty was removed ; the paper 
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manufacturers, who said they would be 
ruined, are making nearly twice the 
amount of paper which they made be- 
fore. The word rags is never heard in 
the debates of this House; those who 
wish to sell their rags are allowed to 
sell them, and those who wish to keep 
them do keep them, and there is ample 
material, as is proved by the fact that 
double the amount of the commodity is 
made. Well, Sir, that is an illustration 
of the mode and the effect of Excise 
duties in limiting the action of trade, 
even where, as in the case of paper, it 
did not indicate by preference the rags 
from which the paper was to be made. 
But here, as I have said, the law under 
which our taxes are at present levied has 
practically the effect of a prohibition as 
between malt made from barley and 
every other material for the manufacture 
of beer, and, as between different kinds 
of barley, it has the effect of giving 
artificial elevation to the value of the 
best barleys and artificial depression in 
the same degree to all other kinds of 
barley. Well, then, Sir, the law under 
which our Malt Duty is levied, I am 
bound to say is a very remarkable law in 
this respect. Itis borne with the greatest 
patience, I admit, by the traders, and 
this ancient and venerable tax has been 
so long in existence—for it now counts 
its duration by centuries—that they have 
become accustomed to arrangements 
which, if they were proposed now for 
the first time to any trader in this coun- 
try, would not for a moment be sub- 
mitted to. By the enactment of the 
Malt Tax we interfere with the building 
of premises by the malster, we prescribe 
the times at which he shall take the 
various stages of his process, and we 
indicate thathe shall put the grain which 
it is intended shall become malt through 
processes with regard to some of which 
many hold that he would never put them 
through at all were it not for the abso- 
lute injunctions of the law. All these 
are restrictions upon British industry. 
Well, Sir, I must say also that indepen- 
dently of all this, though it is difficult 
indeed to speak with absolute clearness, 
that it can hardly be doubted that the 
Malt Tax is open to a fundamental ob- 
jection in this respect—that it adds so 
much more to the price of the final com- 
modity consumed than it brings to the 
Exchequer. How much more isa ques- 
tion. There is no doubt, practically, 
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about what the Exchequer profits from 
the Malt Tax. The profit which the 
Exchequer obtains, as I have said, 
from every barrel of beer through the 
medium of the Malt Tax, may be taken 
at 2d. per gallon. I believe I might 
take the average price of beer—of a 
barrel of 36 gallons — at 36s. Now, 
much of that price of 36s is due to 
the Malt Tax is a question very 
difficult to answer. Exaggerated esti- 
mates, no doubt, have been made in 
former times by opponents of the Malt 
Tax. Isee one hon. Member present, 
the Member for Derby (Mr. Bass), who 
has borne testimony upon the subject, 
and I am bound to say that I attach 
very great weight indeed to his estimate, 
both from his ability and his long ex- 
perience and skill in the great industry 
of which I may say he is head. My 
hon. Friend, speaking on this subject 
on the 5th July, 1850, is reported in the 
Blue Book to have used these words— 

“With respect to the case of the consumer, he 
had looked with some care to that part of the 
subject, and was of opinion that the very lowest 
reduction to the consumer ’’—that is from the 
total abolition of the Malt Duty—‘“‘ would be 
from 30 to 35 per cent.” 
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Now, it is a matter of curicus interest 
to consider what is the meaning of these 
words. I believe the value of beer, 
made annually in this country at the 
price which the brewer receives for it, 
may be taken at about £50,000,000 
sterling. Well, but the price in the 
case of the retailer is about £70,000,000 
to £75,000,000 sterling. Now, just think 
what must be the incidence and the cost 
of a tax of this kind. I will not say if 
my hon. Friend is precisely correct— 
that is a matter of estimate—but what 
must be the operation of a tax of this 
kind, if a man of my hon. Friend’s 
ability and experience can come forward 
in this House and say that he believes 
about one-third of the price which the 
consumer pays for his beer is due to 
the Malt Tax. That is to say, that if 
the beer consumed in the country be 
sold at the retail price of £75,000,000, 
that £25,000,000 of that sum are due to 
the tax. Even a sum considerably less 
than that will well illustrate the very 
serious addition made to the cost of what 
is a prime convenience, and even to 4 
great extent a necessary of life, by the 
operation of this tax. Well, Sir, there 
have been three modes in which, from 
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time to time, it has been proposed to 
deal with the Malt Tax. One of them 
has been the reduction of the tax. I 
can recollect in the year 1833, when the 
Marquess of Chandos, who was then 
the leader, as it was termed of the 
agricultural interest, made an assanlt 
upon the Malt Tax, and induced the 
House of Commons, by a hasty Vote, to 
determine that one-half of it should 
be surrendered ; but, within a very few 
days, after that, the House of Commons 
was called upon, by the monitory argu- 
ments of Lord Althorpe and Sir Robert 
Peel, to undergo the unsatisfactory and 
almost the humiliating duty of rescinding 
that Resolution on fiscal grounds. But 
there are other than fiscal grounds for 
objecting to a reduction of the Malt 
Tax, although I admit that that reduc- 
tion has had authority given to it from 
time to time. In the year 1852, the 
first Government of Lord Derby proposed 
to reduce the Malt Tax by one-half, and 
at different times, I think, that proposi- 
tion has been laid before the House; 
not, perhaps, very frequently, but still 
occasionally, and possibly with the hope 
and expectation that if the House could 
be induced to part with a moiety, it 
would finally find itself obliged to give 
up the whole. Nothing can be clearer 
than that if you have an Excise duty of 
this kind it ought to be a considerable 
duty ; because if you are driven to the 
mischief of inflicting upon trade all these 
hampering annoyances, it is evident 
that that is a course you should never 
prefer except where some great public 
benefit of the highest importance is 
in view, such as the raising of a very 
greatrevenue. The raising of a revenue, 
comparatively insignificant, is not such 
an imperative public object, and conse- 
quently for the raising of a revenue 
of secondary amount this inconvenience 
ought never to be imposed upon the tax- 
payer. I therefore think, Sir, as I have 
always thought, that the reduction of the 
Malt Tax would be a most unsatisfac- 
tory proceeding, deranging our finance, 
giving a very partial relief, of which it 
would be very difficult to say how much 
would reach the consumer, and leaving 
all the main objections to the Malt Tax 
in its interference with trade, and in dis- 
turbing the equality and openness of the 
market for agricultural produce, exactly 
where they were. But, then, it will be 
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abolition of the Malt Tax, and I think 
that last year the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) 
himself proposed that the Malt Tax 
should be abolished. I have no doubt 
that he made that recommendation in 
perfectly good faith; and yet I am bound 
to say it appears to me that though a 
man may recommend the abolition of 
the Malt Tax without substituting any- 
thing for it in good faith, yet that he 
certainly cannot recommend it in good 
faith, and, at the same time, with the 
usual exercise of that common intel- 
ligence such as I freely admit my hon. 
Friend possesses with every other Gen- 
tleman in this House. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : I proposed it should 
be put upon beer. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My recollection 
refers me to a speech made by the hon. 
Gentleman last year when proposing the 
Commission of Inquiry into Agriculture, 
and at that time I certainly thought he 
had said that the sum raised upon the 
Malt Tax was to be raised by a duty 
upon foreign barley, or on some other 
foreign product. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I placed a Motion 
on the Paper last Session and the Session 
before, advocating the transference of the 
duty on malt to the duty on beer. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am very glad, 
however, to find that my hon. Friend 
did place a Motion upon the Paper ; but 
after the Motion had got upon the Paper 
it remained there, and appeared to be a 
sort of dead deposit. However, that is 
a subject which it is not necessary for 
me now to pursue. I withdraw alto- 
gether any personal reference, and shall 
argue the matter without alluding fur- 
ther to any one hon. Member or another, 
because it is an opinion widely—more or 
less widely—entertained in this country, 
that the Malt Tax ought to be abolished. 
Now, let us consider what that entails. 
It means, in the first place, that we are 
to do away with a revenue approach- 
ing £8,000,000. It is quite evident 
that £8,000,000 are not to be had to 
fill a gap of that kind without financial 
changes of the most formidable kind—I 
would say, in a financial sense, of a revo- 
lutionary kind. Even this is not the 
greatest objection. Let us consider the 
gross inequality which would be esta- 
blished by such a measure, and that in 
more senses than one in a country like 
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Revenue, or something like it, by taxing 
alcoholic drinks. You would say, in 
respect of oneof these alcoholic drinks, 
that it should be set entirely free, and 
that the other two should be made sub- 
ject to a heavy duty; so that the man 
who drinks a glass of whisky-punch, 
even though he dilutes his spirit with 
water down to the weakness of beer, 
would be subject to an enormous tax, 
whilethe beer-drinker would pay nothing 
at all. The inequality would be so gross 
that such a proposal would be inadmis- 
sible. But the inequality is not only 
between the different kinds of alcoholic 
beverages, but the inequality goes much 
further. Consider what it would be be- 
tween the three countries which make up 
the United Kingdom. Beer is the stand- 
ing and staple drink of the people of 
England, but whisky is the standing and 
staple drink in the same proportion of 
the people of Scotland and the people of 
Ireland, and you would be about to 
establish a state of things in which the 
staple drink of England should be en- 
tirely removed from a tax, and in which 
the staple drink in Ireland and Scotland 
should continue to contribute many 
millions to the English Revenue. That 
would, in my opinion—though this is 
not a matter on which it would be war- 
rantable to detain the House at any 
length by the result—(I mean the aboli- 
tion of the Malt Tax and the entire 
liberation of beer from duty)—be a 
thing which is absolutely impracticable, 
and can never by a responsible Govern- 
ment be submitted to this House. Well, 
then, Sir, the third matter is that of pro- 
posing the substitution cf a duty upon 

eer. That proposal has been before 
the House—and I am very glad it re- 
ceives the assent of the hon. Member 
for Lincolnshire—from time to time for 
a great period. Not very long ago, I 
think in the year 1875, a formal appli- 
cation was made to the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer upon this subject by 
the Central Association of the Chamber 
ofAgriculture. Their demand—which I 
imagine expressed the deliberate view 
of the agricutural cultivators of this 
country—was in favour of the substitu- 
tion of a beer tax for a Malt Tax, and 
that Sir, is the plan to which I now 
invite the serious and careful considera- 
tion of the House. As the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lincolnshire has alluded to this 
subject, I may be, perhaps, allowed to 
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refer to a speech of my own, delivered 
when I first had the honour to hold the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
this country, in July, 1853. The aboli- 
tion of the Malt Tax was then advocated, 
and I then ventured to state the case in 
this way— 

“There was a great question which had been 
considered for upwards of a quarter of a century, 
and that was whether it was most expedient 
that the tax should be levied upon beer itself or 
upon the mialt. That wasan open question. If 
the. regulation could be made with regard to 
private growers—with due regard to privato 
brewers—which if it did not establish exact 
justice, would, at all events, make a close ap. 
proximation to it, he was not prepared to say 
that it would not confer a great public benefit, 
and prove of advantage to all persons engaged 
in agricultural pursuits and connected with the 
preparation of malt.” 

In my opinion, the point upon which the 
whole of the controversy turned was, 
whether or not it was possible to lay a 
fair tax upon private breweries without 
subjecting the owners of them to the 
vexation and annoyance of Excise re- 
strictions. I would not have quoted 
those words, but they represent, as I 
believe, the established ofticial opinion of 
that time. I bound myself by that, not 
merely as the opinion of political func- 
tionaries but as the opinion of the 
best and most experienced minds of the 
Revenue Department. Looking to the 
extent of private brewing as it then 
existed, and the other conditions, they 
were not then prepared to face the great 
difficulties of this subject ; while, on the 
other hand, it was admitted that if it 
were practicable, and the difficulty could 
be encountered, that the substitution it- 
self would be most desirable. Well, 
now, Sir, I wish to call the attention of 
the House to the very remarkable pro- 
gress that has been made towards the 
diminution—I might almost say the an- 
nihilation—of private breweries. I say 
the diminution—that is, the diminution 
of one of the two difficulties—for besides 
the difficulty with regard to private 
breweries, there was also-at the time of 
which I speak another serious embar- 
rassment connected with the enormous 
number of breweries which it would have 
been necessary to inspect. That, of 
course, did not involve political difficulty ; 
but it would have involved very great 
expense, and it seemed to be almost be- 
yond the strength of any Revenue De- 
partment. Now, I call the attention of 
the House to the change that -has taken 
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place in this respect. First of all, as 
regards the number of brewers. The 
number of breweries for sale, which in 
1853 was 45,294, in 1879 was. 22,278— 
that is to say, the breweries in this coun- 
try had diminished about 23,000 in 26 
years, or very nearly at the rate of 1,000 
per year. This diminution is still con- 
tinuing; it would be very difficult to 
set a limit to it, except this limit—that 
there are certain breweries with regard 
to which we have not the least reason to 
suppose that at any time they will be 
extinguished ; and, on the contrary, we 
shall place these among our most per- 
manent and respected institutions. Well, 
Sir, as the brewers of the country have 
diminished by the natural workings of 
an economical law in the last 25 years 
by one-half, I do not believe it would be 
at all an extravagant opinion to utter 
that in the course of the next 25 years, 
or perhaps a smaller period of time, 
they may again diminish by one-half, or 
that, at any rate, a great further dimi- 
nution is possible and probable. That 
is the opinion of those upon whose judg- 
ment I very much rely ; but the difficulty 
of private brewing was a most serious 
difficulty, and it appeared, certainly, to 
me in 1853, to involve a decision upon 
the whole question. Now, there has 
been an extraordinary diminution in the 
amount of private brewing. It. still 
subsists, and there are still those who 
think it may be encouraged by great 
legislative facilities so as to become 
practically far more widely diffused. 
But I have assumed all along that this 
House will never consent to a general 
inspection of private breweries—that I 
take for granted is impossible. There 
is one class of brewing, that among cot- 
tagers, which prevails only in certain 
districts, but does prevail to a certain 
extent in a few districts. If the ques- 
tion were simply of brewing among cot- 
tagers, it would be a very simple one; 
because they brew for domestic use, and 
that would be no very great matter. But, 
looking at private brewing generally, it 
is quite impossible to arrive at that con- 
clusion. I pass over the case of farmers, 
who in many cases, to.a certain extent, 
brew for the purpose of supplying their 
labourers as well as their families with 
beer; but I take two others which make 
it quite impossible to establish a system 
under which brewing for sale should be 
taxed, and the brewer for home use re- 
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main free. Those two cases are, first 
of all, the case of great houses, and 
secondly, the case of great establish- 
ments. Those who have seen, as I have, 
not many years ago, the almost endless 
stores of Belvoir Castle, know what 
private brewing is in certain cases; and 
the noble Duke who owns that building 
would be the last man either to desire 
or even to admit of any system under 
which he should be allowed to brew 
those enormous stores of ale—which are 
intended to excite, and do excite, the 
admiration of all visitors—free of charge, 
while the brewer in the very village 
underneath the shadow of his princely 
residence was liable to payso much upon 
every gallon of beer brewed. Another 
class of private brewing which must also 
be considered is the brewing in what are 
called public institutions. I believe at 
Hanweil Asylum, in Middlesex, for in- 
stance, brewing is largely pursued. A 
right hon. Friend near me also reminds 
me that in Colleges the surreptitious 
practice of brewing is still carried on; 
although I must say, from my experience, 
that the practice of that operation has 
by no means the merits of wholesome- 
ness once ascribed to it, and that the 
sooner they get rid of it the better. 
However, Sir, the point comes to this— 
is it impossible to adopt a system under 
which brewers for sale shall be univer- 
sally taxed and the brewers for use 
shall not be taxed? I think it is impos- 
sible, and that we cannot entertain any 
proposition of that kind. But with re- 
gard to the decrease of private brewers, 
I am now going to quote, and fortify 
myself with the authority of, my right 
hon. Friend the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who had occasion not very 
long ago to refer to this decrease. My 
quotation is from the year 1874; and I 
believe that, probably, even since that 
date, there has been a permanent de- 
crease in the amount of private brewing. 
He said, with perfect truth, that he had 
no official means of estimating exactly 
the extent of private brewing; but we 
have official means of estimating exactly 
the quantity of malt which is used 
in, breweries, and by comparing the 
quantity of malt used in breweries 
with the total quantity of malt pro- 
duced, it represents three things—the 
malt used by the maker of vinegar; the 
malt used by the maker of yeast, which 
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used in private brewing. In 1862 the 
total of these three amounted to 
2,700,000 bushels. I believe I should 
be quite right in saying that the vinegar 
and the yeast makers did not consume 
nearly so much as the 700,000 bushels, 
and, consequently, that private brewing 
at that date consumed something con- 
siderably more than 2,000,000 bushels. 
But how did it stand in 1874—only 12 
years later? The total quantity of malt 
consumed in these three ways had fallen 
from 2,700,000 bushels to 400,000 
bushels. 
least 200,000 were represented, and pro- 
bably more, by the vinegar and the yeast 
trades ; so that it was likely that private 
brewing, which in 1862 had consumed 
more than 2,000,000 bushels, had in 1874 
sunk to a tenth part of that quantity, 
and, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
then observed, did not constitute 4 per 
cent of the total consumption of malt. 
In that state of things it appears to Her 
Majesty’s Government sufficiently clear 
that, if private brewing is not dying a 
natural death, it is at any rate shrinking 
within limits so modest and so narrow 
that they can no longer regard it as an 
obstacle to prevent us from going for- 
ward to effect an important change, pro- 
vided we are satisfied that that important 
change is on other grounds beneficial to 
the country. I will describe very shortly 
the manner in which we propose to deal 
with private brewing. It is this. It is 
necessary to keep it under the eye of the 
Revenue Department—so much, I think, 
will be generally admitted—and that can 
be done very simply. We propose that 
it shall be done by alicence. Everybody 
who means to brew must take out a 
licence to brew in the same manner as 
he takes out a licence to keep a dog or 
for any other purpose under the present 
law. It is to be hoped he will take it 
out, and it will be our duty to see that 
he takes it out rather more regularly 
than is done in the case of dogs. A 
licence costing a few shillings is to be 
taken out by every person who desires to 
brew. It will be procurable either from 
any Revenue office or any Money Order 
office ; and we hope to make it procur- 
able at almost every place. Practically, 
as there are 6,000 to 8,000 Money Order 
offices, it is obvious that there will be no 
difficulty in obtaining these licences. In 
cases where the labourers are in the 
habit of brewing the Revenue officers 
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are well acquainted with the fact, and 
they will take the greatest care, so that 
no one shall be embarrassed through an 

regulations of this kind. With the tak- 
ing out of the iicence we propose, if the 
person who takes it resides in a house 
under £20 in value, that he shall hear 
no more about the Malt or Beer Tax; 
when he has paid for his licence he may 
brew for his own domestic use without 
any other payment whatever. Of course, 
I anticipate cases in which that indul- 
gence might fraudulently be used for the 
purpose of establishing a large brewery 
operation, or for the supplying of a great 
number of persons. The cases I speak 
of are the brewing for domestic use; 
and, after the payment of a few shillings 
for the licence which would bring the 
person within the view of the Revenue 
Department, there will be no further 
call whatever on the person so long as 
he brews for the use of himself and his 
family. Nor am I in the least degree 
afraid that any alarm will be created 
among those who are connected with the 
brewing trade by the proposals I now 
make. If the holder of the licence re- 
sides in a house above £20 in value, 
then our proposal is that he will be 
served from time to time with a paper, 
and on it it will be his duty to enter the 
materials which he has employed in 
brewing—so many quarters of malt, so 
many pounds of sugar, or whatever it 
may be—and on those materials he will 
be charged. He will not be followed in 
his manufacture, he will not be asked 
how much beer he has brewed from it. 
There is a practice, well established in 
the Revenue Department, of making 
what is called a presumptive charge ; it 
is now made in every brewery in the 
country, and, although not precisely ac- 
curate in its results, it is approximately 
accurate, and the Revenue Department 
are perfectly content to rely on that pre- 
sumptive charge as an adequate means 
of ascertaining what the private brewer 
ought to pay, and as an adequate means 
of securing substantial justice with re- 
gard to the tax he should be liable to on 
those duties. I have said, already, that 
there will be a power of inspection in 
cases where there may be reason to sup- 
pose that the premises were fraudulently 
used, or that the beer was being used 
for other than domestic use. But this, 
I think, is a sufficiently full and complete 
account of the substance of the regula- 
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tions under which we propose to place 
the system of private brewing. Now, 
with regard to the brewing for sale, it is 
important to consider what methods 
would have to be adopted. The experi- 
ence of other countries is of considerable 
interest in these matters, although, as 
we think, we are more advanced in our 
fiscal arrangements than most of them, 
and, consequently, may hope to conduct 
them with a.much smaller amount of 
burden and interference with the opera- 
tion of trade. In America there is a sys- 
tem which is of beautiful simplicity. It 
is a stamp upon every cask of beer. This 
stamp, I believe, is affixed to every cask 
of beer, and it is found there is no fraud, 
because no retailer can buy the article 
unless it has a stamp upon it. That 
system is inapplicable in this country, 
because it presumes either that the beer 
is uniform in quality and strength, or 
that we are content to take it to be so. 
But our beer is very various in quality 
and strength, and probably under the 
change now proposed, or at any rate I 
hope so, will become much more various 
in quality and strength than it is now. 
Independently of that, that stamping sys- 
tem could not be applied in this country, 
because we have in this country such a 
large number of persons who brew for 
sale and on their own premises for re- 
tailing to the consumer—namely, in 
shops licensed for the retail of strong 
liquor. In Austria a system is adopted 
of a beer tax such as we are now pro- 
posing to lay upon the trade ; but that is 
a method which, in Austria, is carried 
into effect with a much greater amount 
of interference than can be necessary in 
this country. What we propose is this, 
and only a single word of technical ex- 
pression must I use. We propose that 
the beer shall be guaged for the purpose 
of the duty when it is in the fermenting 
squares. It might be guaged after it 
has been entirely finished and put into 
the barrels; but I am given to under- 
stand that that would be a more operose 
process, and I do not know that it would 
be attended with advantage so far as the 
brewer is concerned. It is quite true, 
we must be prepared to face for a time 
increased expense in the Revenue Esta- 
blishment. Were we to impose very 
rigid legislative regulations upon the 
brewer, we might proceed more cheaply ; 
but we prefer to go upon this principle 
—that itis far better to make our ar- 
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rangements most easy and liberal as re- 
gards the conduct of trade, and to secure 
ourselves by having a sufficient number 
of Revenue officers, whose duty it will 
be not to interfere, but only observe, 
rather than to save ourselves a limited 
expense by requiring traders to conform 
to certain conditions of time and process 
which might materially interfere with 
the free application of their capital. In 
the case of the brewer, while his beer 
will be tested in the manner described, 
I can say confidently that there will be 
no interference, as there is in the case 
of the Malt Tax, with the premises 
he thinks fit to build to carry on his 
trade; there will be no interference 
with the times at which he shall proceed 
with one step of his process or another, 
as there is in the case of the Malt Tax; 
and there will be no interference with 
the kind of process which he may be 
pleased to adopt, as there is in the case 
of the Malt Tax. He will brew from 
what he pleases, and he will have a per- 
fect choice both of his material and of 
his methods. The only condition that 
we shall make is that we shall have 
power to observe what he does, of inter- 
posing when he passes beyond the limits 
of the law, and of testing the strength 
and saccharine. qualities of the liquor at 
the particular stage most convenient for 
all parties. I have said there will be 
no interference as to time; butI believe 
it is thought necessary that there should 
be, in the case of the smaller brewers, a 
stipulation for a particular hour to be 
fixed with regard to the process of fer- 
mentation. But that is an exceptional 
matter, and it is so insignificant that I 
do not think it has any particular bear- 
ing in connection with the spirit of all I 
have said. While we do not hesitate to 
incur some expense for the purpose of 
reducing interference to a minimum, 
the immediate effect of this change will 
be that the aggregate interference of the 
Revenue officer will be less—materially 
less—than the amount of interference 
which we are now obliged to enforce 
upon the maltster and brewer, considered 
together under the Malt Tax. Then 
comes a question of great interest—the 
important question, What is the fair 
equivalent tax for the present Malt 
Duty? I do not, Sir, propose to dimi- 
nish the tax which is payable on alcohol 
taken in the form of beer; and while I 
must frankly admit that I think there 
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will be a tendency in this measure to the 
cheapening of beer, still I do not pro- 
pone 0 what I have said about the 

urden entailed by the Malt Tax it will 
be understood that we may get fully the 
profit we now derive from the article, 
and yet leave room for the cheapening 
to the consumer—I do not propose, on 
the other hand, to make a sensible aug- 
mentation of the duty. I propose to 
aim at a fair equivalent of the present 
tax, and, as far as there is a turn in the 
scale, I propose to give it in favour of 
the Revenue, It would be a most un- 
filial act for anyone who had the honour 
to be a Chancellor of the Exchequer if 
he did not make that choice which I 
have described. In order to make this 
calculation fairly, I must ascertain as 
closely as I can what is the amount of 
the relief 1 am going to give, and then 
I must set against it the burden that I 
ask the House to impose. The amount 
of relief, then, is as follows:—The Malt 
Duty is 21s. 83d. per quarter, and the 
maltster’s profit must be added to that 
duty. I find that Mr. Prentice, in his 
evidence befure the Committee, has re- 
cently placed the profit of the maltster 
at from 2s, to 2s. 6d. per quarter upon 
his operations, and one-third of that 
sum, or say 10d., would be his profit 
upon the duty, because the duty forms 
one-third of the price. That sum, there- 
fore, of 10d. would disappear along with 
the duty. The brewers’ licence, long 
the subject of grief and complaint-—I do 
not take into account that licence of a 
few shillings which I shall ask every- 
body who brews to pay—but the brewers’ 
licence, commonly so-called, and very 
well known in that character, to parti- 
cular persons especially, will disappear. 
That is 1s. upon the quarter, or 3d. upon 
the barrel of beer. Well, Sir, then we 
are going to destroy all the Excise re- 
strictions in the nature of interference 
with trade, and those Excise restrictions, 
we were always told by many people 
who were called upon to put a money 
value upon them when the question was 
one of foreign competition, was ls, 93d. 
per quarter. I have no doubt that a 
very liberal estimate was made of the 
amount. of the burden, and, therefore, 
now that I am approaching the question 
from a very different point of view, 
I only estimate the effect of these re- 
strictions—and I really believe it be a 
moderate estimate—at 1s, per quarter, 
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When we consider the interference with 
time and business, I think I am safe in 
that. . The effect is, Sir, that the amount 
of relief which is to be given by the 
abolition of the Malt Tax under the cir- 
cumstances I have described is 24s. 64d. 
per quarter. The quarter of malt is 
estimated to produce four average 
barrels of beer, and when I speak of 
the tax upon a barrel, I mean upon an 
average barrel of beer. One-fourth of 
248. 64d. issomething more than 6s. 14d. 
per barrel. As I propose, as I have 
said, to give the turn in favour of the 
Revenue, I propose to fix the duty at 
6s. 3d. upon the barrel of beer; but, at 
the same time, to introduce into the Bill 
a provision by which an allowance, 
which I believe will be equitable, may 
be made to the brewer for waste in the 
process subsequent. to that guaging by 
which the duty is imposed, and that 
would be limited to 4 per cent upon the 
value, and would, with almost precise 
exactitude, reduce the duty to 6s. That 
duty of 6s. 3d., with the allowance for 
waste, is the duty which I shall ask the 
House to grant, and that will be vir- 
tually a duty of 6s. against the relief 
which we estimate at certainly exceed- 
ing 6s. There may, Sir, beau objection 
taken to this amount on the ground that 
the drawback upon the value of beer 
when exported is only 5s. 9d. That, 
Sir, is true; but I am bound to say that 
the trade of exporters of beer down to 
the present time has not kad full and 
absolute justice done it by the law. 
Although the Excise restrictions were 
allowed to stand at a considerable value 
when we were fixing the duty upon 
foreign malt, no account was taken of 
restrictions in fixing the drawback upon 
beer, and, what is more important still, 
no account was taken of the maltster’s 
profit upon the Malt Duty. That is 
obviously an inevitable item in the 
question, and cannot possibly be evaded 
more than the other constitution of the 
charge which we propose. It will be 
our duty, undoubtedly, to propose to 
make the drawback payable upon the 
exportation of beer in fair propor- 
tion to the duties as they will now 
stand. And I have the satisfaction of 
thinking that under the new system the 
export trade in beer will receive decided 
benefit, and I hope it may assume & 
more general character than it has 
done, because, although it.is very con- 
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siderable in itself, I believe it is 
almost entirely confined to one or two 
descriptions of malt liquors. Now, Sir, 
I will just run over the advantages 
of this scheme. There is a_ great 
advantage in liberating capital. There 
is a great act of justice to be done 
both to the makers of vinegar and 
yeast, who at present pay duty for malt 
although they do not produce what is 
called alcoholic liquor, and are the only 
persons so liable. The woes of yeast 
have never been made known to this 
House, although they are the most 
touching that have ever come to my 
notice. The producers of yeast in this 
country are absolutely liable to a differ- 
ential duty. When they make their 
yeast from malt it pays duty as if it were 
intended for beer ; but the foreign yeast, 
which comes in largely from Germany, 
and which is now beginning to come in 
largely from France, where it is said to 
be of superior quality, pays no duty 
whatever, and I believe, as aconsequence, 
the yeast of this country has pined and 
languished. Todo an act of justice to 
this limited industry is, so far as it goes, 
a satisfaction in the change we now pro- 
pose. Then we are going to put private 
brewers in a better position. We are 
going to assist the export trade in beer 
and to bring the beer licence to an end. 
But there are advantages which are 
greater still. Ido not hesitate to say, 
although I shall have a painful dis- 
closure to make to the House by-and- 
bye, that this measure is a good measure 
considered as a financial measure. It is 
advantageous tothe Revenue because the 
arrangements will be simplified, because 
we shall eventually work at a reduced 
cost, and because, as I think, without 
any burden to anybody, we shall be able 
to enlarge our receipts from those re- 
sources. There is a still greater advan- 
tage which is, that if unhappily in time 
of war, or in time of great emergency, 
it becomes necessary for any Financial 
Minister to ask this House for a great 
increase in the taxes of the country, he 
will no longer be perplexed by the un- 
fortunate connection that has always 
subsisted between the Malt Tax and the 
interests of the cultivators of the soil. 
The beer duty will stand exactly as the 
spirit duty stands. When we have 
raised the spirit duty, we have never 
been met by any objection on the ground 
of the supposed interests of agriculture. 
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It has been looked upon as that which 
it is, aconsumer’s tax, and in the case of 
the Malt Tax—which has always been 
disputed whether it was a consumer’s 
tax or whether it was a producer’s tax— 
that dispute will entirely disappear. 
Although I do not contemplate any 
measure of the kind, yet, with the view 
of possible future changes, I hold it to 
be a great advantage that this powerful 
arm of the Revenue can be operated 
upon for the purpose of augmentation— 
if this House should sothink fit—indepen- 
dently of all except fiscal considerations, 
I am of opinion that it is of enormous 
advantage to the community to liberate 
an industry so large as this with regard 
to the choice of those materials. The 
tax upon the fiscal product we must 
retain; but when we remember that 
£50,000,000 is the value of the article 
produced, I would ask the House whe- 
ther it is not a great object of policy, 
whether it is not a great step towards a 
more perfect fulfilment of those principles 
of freedom of commerce we have been 
endeavouring to maintain for the last 40 
years, to liberate—as to the choice of 
materials and as to the process of manu- 
facture— an industry so vast in its scope 
as is this particular industry? With 
regard to the effect upon sobriety, it may 
be that hon. Gentlemen will say that this 
measure is a bad measure because it 
tends to cheapen beer. I do not doubt 
it will tend to cheapen beer, because I 
think it will bring in a variety of kinds 
of beer, and especially the use of lighter 
and cheaper beers than are ordinarily 
consumed. I doubt, however, whether 
we are justified in priding ourselves as 
much as we sometimes do upon the 
general quality of British beer. Par- 
ticular brands of the trade are admir- 
able; the admirable nature of the product 
is decided by its going forth td all the 
countries of the world. But the ordinary 
article called British beer never leaves 
its native soil. I passed, Sir, last night 
along the Strand coming, I am sorry to 
say, from a place of entertainment, but 
the first I have visited for a long time, 
and I was struck by an inscription on a 
shop showing that a company had been 
established there for the sale of Bava- 
rian beer. I should like to know 
in what town in Bavaria you will 
find a company or an undertaking esta- 
blished. for the sale of British beer? 
I-think, all that is wanted is freedom -of 
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trade throughout all the material pro- 
cesses, in order to enable others to do 
that which has been done at Burton-on- 
Trent and at Dublin in superior branches 
of the trade, and possibly to make 
ordinary beer to far more considerable 
an extent part of the export trade of 
the country, as well as of its domestic 
trade. Well, Sir, now comes the ques- 
tion of finance, and there I shall be 
compelled to tell the darkest part of the 
story. The Malt Tax cannot be com- 
muted fora Beer Tax without a heavy 
charge to the year in which the change 
takes place. If you say to me, this is 
not a good year for effecting the com- 
mutation, because it is a time when the 
country is not rich ; on the other hand, I 
beg you to bear in mind that it is a 
good year for effecting the commutation, 
on this particular ground—that the 
malting season has been one of the 
worst known, that the malting stocks 
are extremely low, that the malt draw- 
back will be in proportion to the stocks 
on the 30th September next, and that, 
consequently, we shall get off this year 
by a payment very considerably lower 
than you would have to make in any 
other year. Thus far I have endea- 
voured to show the House that it was 
our duty, in the first place, to establish 
a Surplus Revenue ; in the second place, 
to provide a moderate sum for a con- 
tingent reduction of the Wine Duties ; 
and now I ask a larger sum in order to 
meet the charge of the malt drawback 
on the stocks in hand on the 30th Sep- 
tember. I do not know whether the 
House will be shocked when I state that 
I cannot safely estimate the sum at less 
than £1,100,000. I will ask them now 
to look at it in the light of an invest- 
ment, and, considering it as an invest- 
ment, I beg them to take these consider- 
ations into view. I think I have shown 
that a duty of about 6s. a-barrel will 
impose no additional burden upon the 
trader, while I believe it will leave a 
margin of profit to the consumer. But, 
while imposing no additional burden 
on the consumer, by escaping from 
those unfortunate arrangements which 
now make the Malt Tax a matter of | 
accumulated profit, it will yield the 
Revenue certainly not less than £300,000 
or £350,000 additional solid permanent 
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my allowance for that additional charge 
in-the Revenue Department to which I 
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havealready made allusion, which willbe 
at first £40,000 a-year, it appears to me 
that that, considered in itself, is no bad 
investment. It obliges me, however, to 
ask the House whether they are pre- 
pared, it being absolutely necessary for 
the purpose I have described, to give 
me, for the present year, an addition of 
1d. to the Income Tax? I think, Sir, I 
can make this proposal with the satisfac- 
tion, or with the comparative satisfaction, 
that I should not entertain if I were 
asking the House to give me this tax 
for the sake of an augmented expendi- 
ture. This was the original purpose 
and distinction of the tax: This is the 
great glory of the tax—that it has been 
the means of enabling us thoroughly 
to reform our commercial system, 
thoroughly to relieve the industries of 
the country, and to bring back into the 
Treasury of the community £10 and 
£20 for every £1 that has been levied 
in the form of Income Tax. If the 
House is prepared to meet us on this 
ground, the form of proceeding will be 
this. It is so late in the year, that it 
would be inconvenient to the House to 
pass this Bill before 5th July. I pro- 
pose, therefore, to adopt the exact mode 
of proceeding followed in the year 1859. 
In that year it was my duty to submit a 
Financial Statement as late as July to 
the House. It was also my duty to ask 
the House for an augmentation of the 
Income Tax. The plan we then adopted 
was that we levied twice the tax on the 
half-yearly Estimate where the payment 
was made half-yearly. At present, a 
much larger proportion is now paid 
annually than was then the case, and, 
as far as this is so, the rate will be 1d. 
But where it is half-yearly, and taken 
upon one half-year of demand, it will 
be taken at 2d., as equivalent to 1d. 
over the whole time. ‘The effect of that 
will be to supply me with the sum of 
£1,425,000. I have a further proposal 
to make, not of a very large financial 
consequence, but yet which. I think the 
House will see is sound in principle and 
in the nature of a practical improve- 
ment in our system. It is a proposal 
to increase, and otherwise to alter and 
re-adjust, the licence to sell retail alco- 
holic liquor. I do not know whether hon. 
Gentlemen have had much occasion to 
consider the state into which these 
licences have got ; but having been dealt 
with piecemeal fora series of years, 
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they are now a mass of intricacy and 
confusion, as between trade and trade, 
and they really need the careful atten- 
tion of the Legislature. That, how- 
ever, is nota reason for increasing them. 
I think, however, it will be admitted 
that we are going to cheapen, and I 
have no doubt the effect will be to 
cheapen, the price of two kinds of 
alcoholic liquor; and therefore I think 
this is an appropriate period of con- 
sidering whether there might not be 
some increase in the charge for selling 
them. As to the licence for spirits, 
there is no doubt that those licences are 
too low, and that they are often ridicu- 
lously low. Take the case of the common 
beerseller, who is obliged to go before 
the magistrate like a licensed victualler, 
and he must pay £3 6s. for his licence. 
But that is all the publican pays to sell 
beers and spirits—£1 2s. for his licence 
to sell beer, and £2 4s. for his licence to 
sell spirits—against £3 6s. which the 
beerseller pays for his license to sell 
beeralone. These licences ought, Ithink, 
to be raised, and I am going to quote 
an authority which founds itself, as all 
authorities ought to do, on reason. It 
is the Report of the Lords Committee 
on Intemperance,and they state the case 
for this part of our proposition in lan- 
guage which I am quite satisfied to 
adopt— 

“Tt has been already said that one effect of 
the changes made by the Act of 1872 in the 
manner of granting such licences has been 
practically to prevent the increase of their 
number, while the operation of the Act of 1869 
had been considerably to decrease the number 
of beerhouse licences. The effect of this legis- 
lation has been largely to raise the value of 
this property, and it would seem but just that 
the public should receive a greater proportion 
than hitherto of the profits of a monopoly that 
is artificially created almost everywhere. It 
appears that those premises in respect of which 
the licences have been granted whilst stationary 
in number have increased in size and value. 
The Committee recommend that a considerable 
increase should be made in the duty on those 
licences; but whether that increase should be 
uniform or graduated in proportion to the rate- 
able value of the premises, as recommended by 
several witnesses, is. a question the consideration 
of which they thought should be left to the 
Government.” 


We propose to ourselves this general 
object, that, while we aim at increasing 
these licences, we wish to gain a gradual 
uniformity as between the countries, and 
greater simplicity in the arrangements, 
aud a better proportion between the re- 
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spective charges that are laid upon dif- 
ferent kinds of licences. The effect of 
this plan would be to give us in the pre- 
sent year £305,000 of revenue, and in 
future years not less than £350,000. 
The proposals with regard to it'I will run 
over very rapidly, because it is a matter 
of interest to a large number of persons. 
With regard to wholesale licences, it 
should be understood that we let them 
alone. With regard to cider and sweet 
licences, we put them at the lowest sum of 
25s. everywhere ; but that is a very small 
matter. Then we aim at uniformity in 
the Three Kingdoms. We propose that 
every spirit licence henceforth shall also 
be a licence to sell beer and wine as well 
as cider and sweets. We shall have 
separate licences for beer and wine, but 
none forspirits. We propose that there 
shall be a scale for licensed victuallers ; 
but that will be the only scale, and all 
other distinctions as to premises will be 
got rid of. The scale will be a minimum 
of £5 in houses under £10 value, and 
that is not a great increase ; but it will 
rise by steps of £3, until the sum of £20 
in houses between £40 and £50 value is 
reached. So, far, that is applicable to 
all licensed victuallers; but we are de- 
sirous to take this graduation somewhat 
higher. The objection to taking it 
higher is, that you should come to hotels 
where there is, besides the trade in 
liquors, a very large trade which is not 
trade in alcohol at all, and ought not to 
taxed as such. Consequently, we do not 
propose to carry the tax higher than £20 
for any hotel or place where accommo- 
dation for the night is found, and where 
provisions as well as cider are supplied. 
But for houses that sell liquor alone, we 
propose to carry it to £25 in houses of 
between £50 and £100, and to carry it to 
£30 for houses above £100. The magis- 
trates will determine the distinction be- 
tween new liquor houses and hotels. So 
much for licensed victuallers. With 
regard to the beer licence, which car- 
ries cider along with it, we propose it 
shall be put at £3 10s., instead of £3 6s., 
which is a considerable sum already. 
But the wine licence, which earries cider 
and sweets along with it, or British 
wines, we propose to put at £3 10s., and 
the two jointly we propose shall be put 
at £4. We propose that Sunday licences 
and early-closing licences shall continue 
as they are, with a deduction of one- 
seventh for each, and we propose to 
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make these deductions applicable to Scot- 
land, which at present they are not. 
They apply to Ireland; we propose to 
carry them into Scotland also, and it is 
highly satisfactory to me that the first 
act of justice to Scotland falls to my lot 
to perform. Then, Sir, the only thing 
that remains to be mentioned is the price 
of retail licences for sale off the pre- 
mises ; and we propose that for beer and 
cider they shall be 24s., for wine and 
sweets alone 50s., or, for the two, 60s. 
Now, Sir, I have only to detain the 
House longer to give them very briefly 
the account of the balance-sheet as it 
will stand, and I hope that they will 
think the demands that I make are pro- 
portionate to the need which I have 
shown to exist, and the benefits we con- 
sequently hope to attain. On the debtor 
side we have Supplementary Estimates 
of £200,000. We have the malt draw- 
back, which I cannot safely take under 
£1,100,000. It may even exceed that, 
or it may also fall short of it, and the 
only thing that can be done is to take a 
fair and sufficient estimate. If the Wine 
Duty is to be reduced in conjunction with 
the satisfactory commercial arrange- 
ments with France, that will result, I 
think, in a reduction of £233,000. On 
the credit side I have also three items— 
the Surplus of £184,000, Income Tax 
£1,425,000, and increased proceeds of 
licences on the retailing of alcoholic 
liquors £305,000, That makesa total of 
£1,914,000; and deducting the debtor 
side £1,533,000, it gives me a surplus of 
£381,000. With regard to the mode of 
proceeding with these proposals, I should 
be glad if the House were disposed to 
allow the Resolutions to pass, and totake 
the discussion—which I think might 
be done with the greater advantage 
as the proposals involve so much prac- 
tical legislation—after the Bill has been 
in the hands of Members. That, I be- 
lieve, would be the most convenient 
course forall parties. At the same time, 
I am bound to admit that I do not see 
the urgent and imperative reason for 
asking expedition, which happens when 
it is proposed instantly to create an in- 
crease of Excise or Customs Duty. In 
that case, the House always, as a matter 
of fact, allows the Resolution to be 
passed at once. At present, I leave it 
to the discretion of the House; only ven- 
turing to givemy judgment that, if it is 


thought fit'to take the discussion after 
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the Bill has been printed, it will be the 
course most convenient for all parties. 
Sir, I am very sorry in one point of view 
that it should devolve upon me, partly 
from political necessities and partly in 
prospect of prospective financial advan- 
tages, to offer any increase, even a tem- 
porary increase, in the public burdens; 
but I rest confidently in the belief that, 
while one item of that increase—namely, 
the charge upon the Wine Duties, offers 
tous a prospect of benefits in connection 
with the maintenance and expansion of 
our trade far beyond the temporary 
burden it entails, on the other hand, 
that larger change which I ask the 
House to adopt in the abolition of the 
Malt Tax and the substitution of a Beer 
Duty, will operate on behalf of trade and 
industry at home to an extent which 
will render the results highly satisfac- 
tory; and that it is alike recommended 
to us by considerations of policy and 
prudence with a view to the wealth of 
the country, and by yet more urgent 
considerations of actual justice as con- 
nected with the cultivator of the soil in 
the situation he at present holds, and 
under the pressure of the competition to 
which he is now, and is likely for a long 
period of time to be, subjected—pos- 
sibly for a period even with some in- 
creased pressure. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, in addition to the Duties of In- 
come Tax granted by ‘ The Customs and Inland 
Revenue Act, 1880,’ there shall be charged, 
collected, and paid for the year which com- 
menced on the sixth day of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty, in respect of all Pro- 
perty, Profits, and Gains mentioned or described 
as chargeable in the Act of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth years of Her Majesty’s reign, 
chapter thirty-four, the following Duties. of 
Income Tax (that is to say) : 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual 
value or amount of Property, Profits, 
and Gains chargeable under Schedules 
(): (C), (D), or (E) of the said Act, the 

Duty of One Penny; 

And for every Twenty Shillings of the 
annual value of the occupation of Lands, 
Tenements, Hereditaments, and Heri- 
tages chargeable under Schedule (B) of 
the said Act, the Duty of One Half- 
penny: 

Provided always, That, with the view of securing 
the additiona] Duties and affording the proper 
right of deduction in respect thereof, where 
any Dividends, Interest, or other annual sums 
are due or payable half. yearly or quarterly in 
the course of the said year, and one of the half- 
yearly payments, or two of- the quarterly pay- 
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ments, shall have been made, and Duty at the 
rate of Five Pence shall have been deducted 
therefrom, the other half-yearly payment or 
quarterly payments shall be charged with the 
additional Duty of Two Pence for every Twenty 
Shillings of the amount thereof.” 


Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
I need searcely say that I do not rise to 
enter into any discussion with regard to 
the important statement which the right 
hon. Gentleman has just made; I only 
wish to say that I entirely concur in his 
suggestion as to the time at which it 
will be convenient to take this discussion, 
for when the Bill is before us we shall 
have an opportunity of studying the 
details of it, many of which have an im- 
portant bearing on this scheme, while 
much of its value must depend on the 
manner in which those details are to be 
carried into effect.. I will only ask one 
question in reference to the earlier por- 
tion of the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, as I do not exactly understand 
what is to be our position with regard 
to the Wine Duties as at present ex- 
plained. I understand that we are to 
give the Crown a discretionary power 
by Order in Council up to the 15th of 
August to make certain reductions con- 
tingent upon Her Majesty obtaining 
certain reductions from other countries. 
I gather from what was said that actual 
negotiations are at present in progress 
with the French Government with re- 
gard to certain Articles, and I under- 
stand the intention of the Government 
to be that, if we can obtain satisfactory 
terms from France with regard to cer- 
tain English manufactures, that Her 
Majesty will be authorized to reduce the 
duties upon the lower class of wines 
from 1s, to 6d. per gallon. But, with 
regard to the other end of the scale, I do 
not quite comprehend whether negotia- 
tions were also going on with Spain, 
Portugal or other countries; because, 
of course, any change that is made in the 
scale will affect not only the wines of the 
Peninsula, but those of Italy, Austria, 
and, I apprehend, of our Colonies and 
of other parts of the world? We were 
not told, perhaps, so clearly as we might 
have been, what is the precise condition 
of the negotiations that are going on, 
and to what extent the powers conferred 
upon Her Majesty will be exercised by 
her, I do not understand the right 
hon. Gentleman to say that he intends 
to reduce the Estimates of Revenue. He 
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simply says that there is nothing which 
induces him to think that they are in- 
sufficient, and that he supposes we shall 
receive about the estimated Revenue. 
Mr. CHAPLIN said, he did notknow 
whether to be more pleased or surprised 
at the language used by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the FEx- 
chequer that evening. He could not 
refrain from comparing that language 
with some other statements made by the 
right hon. Gentleman last year. Earlier 
that night he had affirmed the accuracy 
of a report in which he was represented 
as having said that the Royal Commis- 
sion was the grossest delusion that ever 
entered into the mind of man. When, 
however, the Motion for the appointment 
of the Agriculture Commission was be- 
fore the House, he acquiesced in the 
proposition without a single word of 
objection or disapproval. He reserved 
for some radical meeting at Maryle- 
bone, the last place where he was likely 
to meet any gentleman acquainted with 
agriculture, or with any Member of the 
Tory Party, a denunciation of that Com- 
mission, of which he would only say 
that, if the language really expressed 
the confirmed opinion of the right hon. 
Gentleman, it was not worthy of his 
position ‘in that House. He would 
rather believe, however, that this was 
another specimen of that polemical and 
painful language which the right hon. 
Gentleman had permitted himself to use 
in the Recess and during the late Elec- 
tions, but of which it was to be hoped 
he would not repeat or even attempt to 
justify by argument in that House. 
With regard to the Malt Tax, that well- 
understood and long-established Parlia- 
mentary grievance, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had referred to the Motion 
which he himself gave last Segsion ; but, 
in order that there might be no mistake 
as to what that Motion really was, he 
would read its terms as follows :-— 
“That the Malt Tax is unjust, and an excep- 
tional burden on agriculture, and this House 
considers that all unnecessary and injurious re- 
strictions should be repealed, and an equivalent 
tax substituted on beer or some other manufac. 
ture; and this House is of opinion that if it is 
necessary for the purpose of Revenue to continue 
to tax agriculture produce at all, that the tax 
should be levied on preduce from abroad, and 
not upon the produce of the farmer at home.” 
It would not, of course, now be neces- 
sary for him to proceed with that Reso- 
lution; but he must. say.that. his as- 
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tonishment exceeded his delight when 
he heard the recent speech of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, especially in 
view of his addresses in Mid Lothian. 
In one of those delivered at Dalkeith, 
the right hon. Gentleman said— 

“One of the great hopes held out to the 
English farmer has been the repeal of the Malt 
Tax, and when Liberal Governments are in 
Office there is great activity in bringing forward 
motions for the repeal of the Malt Tax. I see 
behind me my friend, Mr. Cowan. I have no 
doubt he has often voted with me on the ques- 
tion of the repeal of the Malt Tax, against one 
of those sham Motions from the Conservative 
side of the House which were always brought 
forward under Liberal Governments. Just as 
Parliament was going to be dissolved, another 
great Conservative and great farmers’ friend, Mr. 
Chaplin, forgetting that he had been asleep for 
six years, gave notice of another Motion for the 
repeal of the Malt Tax. When there was a 
surplus of £6,000,000, and the question might 
have been raised, he forgot all about it; but 
when there was a deficiency of £3,500,000 on 
the income and expenditure of the year, then he 
gave Notice of his Motion to repeal the Malt 
Tax.” 

In that quotation the Prime Minister 
had said nothing about his proposal to 
transfer the tax to beer; and was such 
language calculated to lead any man to 
believe that the speaker, a month after- 
wards, would propose the repeal of the 
Malt Tax? Was it astonishing that he 
was much surprised at the announce- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman’s in- 
tention? But, at the same time, he was 
truly delighted. He might have put a 
wrong interpretation on the former lan- 
guage of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
he certainly did think that he would 
have been the last man to propose this 
repeal. Oddly enough the last time 
this question was raised, the House hap- 
pened to-be discussing the question of 
rabbits, and the present Home Secretary 
then taunted him and his hon. Friends 
with bringing forward questions which 
were merely flashes in the pan. So far 
as he was concerned, he never placed a 
Motion on the Paper without a deter- 
mined interftion of bringing it to an 
issue ; but, certainly, there could not be 
a more complete vindication of the 
course he had pursued. He felt that he 
had a right to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to give an assurance that this 
Motion was not a flash in the pan. If 
that were given, it would be the most 
complete contradiction of the charge 
that he and his Friends brought forward 
Motions which were mere shams or 
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flashes in the pan; nor had there ever 
been established a more complete in- 
stance of inconsistency on the part of the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. STORER observed, that, as the 
seconder of the Motion for the repeal of 
the Malt Tax, he remembered very well 
that it met with but indifferent success, 
as only 17 Members followed him into 
the Lobby. He now, however, desired 
to say, on the part of the farmers of 
England, whose feelings he understood 
and whose representative he was, that 
he was sure they would accept the pro- 
posals of the right hon. Gentleman with 
feelings of the deepest gratitude. The 
repeal of this tax was most important to 
them. They had been asking for it for 
years, and he was entitled to speak with 
authority as to their wishes, because he 
was at one time chairman of the Anti- 
Malt Tax Committee. He would, there- 
fore, say that hardly any suggestion could 
be more acceptable to the men who were 
cultivating the strong clays of the coun- 
try, and he was sure that they would 
accept such a relief with rapture from 
whichever side of the House it came. 
At the same time, he must think that 
the right hon. Gentleman, on the one 
hand, had underrated the importance of 
malt for the feeding of cattle, and the 
extent to which the Malt Tax, by crea- 
ting a preference for superior barley, 
discouraged the cultivation of inferior 
kinds. He must add, also, that he be- 
lieved the remission of this tax would 
not only be a boon to the farmer, but 
would be also a distinct advantage to 
the agricultural labourer, because it 
would give him a better chance of ob- 
taining, whether from the farmer or the 
brewer, that wholesome beer which his 
labour made necessary. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was not 
surprised at the satisfaction with which 
his hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. H. Chaplin) had 
hailed the announcement made by the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government with regard to the 
Malt Tax. He (Mr. Newdegate) re- 
membered, however, that on former oc- 
casions the necessities of the Exchequer 
were urged by the right hon. Gentleman 
against such a measure, and he did not 
see that the Exchequer was particularly 
wealthy now. Nevertheless, having 
voted for the repeal of the Malt Tax, 
he (Mr, Newdegate) rejoiced that the 
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right hon, Gentleman had thus far con- 
sidered the distress which had fallen 
upon the agriculture of the country, and 
had admitted that the competition to 
which that interest was exposed was 
greater, as he (Mr. Newdegate) had re- 
minded the House a day or two ago, 
than was anticipated in the year 1846, 
either in this country or in the United 
States of America. But representing, 
as he did, the Northern Division of 
Warwickshire—which included the large 
industrial centres of Birmingham and 
Coventry—he did not feel confident that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Bright) 
remembered the baleful effects of the 
last Treaty with France upon one por- 
tion of his constituents. For three years 
he (Mr. Newdegate) was chairman of a 
committee for the relief of distress, 
which was the consequence of that 
Treaty; and he wished to repeat the 
question, which had been put by the 
Leader of the Opposition, as to whether 
or not, by passing the Resolution now 
before the Committee, the House would 
be held to have abdicated its functions in 
supervising, and, if necessary, of revi- 
sing, a large portion of the taxation of 
this country, which would be the effect 
of afresh Treaty with France, when once 
concluded by Her Majesty’s Ministers ? 
In 1860, the House of Commons ab- 
solutely refused to be committed for 20 
years to the large financial operation 
then involved in the Treaty of that date, 
until it knew what were to be the terms 
of the Treaty; and he (Mr. Newdegate) 
held that the House would be abdiecating 
its functions, and compromising itself, 
if it at once sanctioned a reduction of 
the Wine Duties, for, after what had 
been said by the right hon. Gentleman, 
the House might be held to have ae- 
cepted by inference the Treaty which 
had not yet been negotiated. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister had 
admitted that France, now a Republic, 
was Protectionist in her commercial 
policy, just as Protectionist as was the 
great Republic of the United States of 
America, It could not be said, there- 
fore, that a Protectionist policy was 
alien to the feelings of democratic na- 
tions, and he should be wanting in his 
duty if he were not now distinctly to 
repeat the question, Was this House, or 
was it not, to be. considered pledged to 
whatever Treaty might hereafter be ne- 
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gotiated ; or, to use a homely and fami- 
liar phrase, pledged ‘‘to a pig in a 
poke,”’ by consenting to the Resolution 
with respect to wine now before it, for, 
in many cases, it was the practice of the 
Financial Departments to change the 
rate of import duties as soon as a Reso- 
lution to that effect had been adopted 
by that House? He did not know 
what the advocates of temperance would 
say to this Budget, which was through- 
out a reduction of the duties on drink ; 
but this he knew, that they had before 
them the prospect of being committed 
toa Treaty with France, that the last 
French Treaty was held to be the basis 
of all the subsequent Treaties, and 
changed the effect of previously exist- 
ing Treaties. By the operation of the 
most favoured nation clause, the right 
hon. Gentleman asked the House to 
present itselfi—to use the expression of 
the right hon. Gentleman—in forma 
pauperis to negotiate commercial Trea- 
ties with the nations of the world. What 
a reflection was that upon the position 
to which this country had been reduced 
by the present commercial policy. He 
should not comment at any length upon 
the able statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman—equal to the ablest of the many 
able statements he had heard him make 
—but, again, he would ask him distinctly 
not to attempt to pledge the House now, 
on the plea that later in the Session the 
House might not, to use his own words, 
be more fully manned, to the conditions 
of a Treaty which was yet in embryo, 
which was to be negotiated on one side 
by a Government that had adopted a 
Protectionist policy, at the instance of 
the people of France, with the Govern- 
ment. of this country, which stood 
pledged—so far as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
was concerned, he feared, hopelessly 
pledged—to the principles of free im- 
ports. He was the more impressed with 
the necessity for an answer to his ques- 
tion, because, throughout the changes 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
proposed in his Budget, he had aban- 
doned the financial restrictions of the 
Excise, but proposed in lieu of them. di- 
rect taxation. The House was asked to 
substitute for the restrictions of. the 
Excise, so far as the home brewer was 
concerned, a system of domiciliary visits. 
Such would be the effects of the contem- 
plated fiscal measures. Once more, he 
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(Mr. Newdegate) asked the right hon. | was a matter as to which the country at 


Gentleman, whether the House, on as- 
senting to this reduction of the duties 
on French wines, would be held pledged 
to any Treaty with France that might 
hereafter be negotiated by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Advisers ? 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he had 
heard the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister with very 
great pleasure. The abolition of the 
Malt Tax would, in his opinion, result 
in a decrease in the cost of beer; but he 
did not think that, taking into account 
the suggestion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that substitutes for barley would be 
employed in the production of beer, that 
there was likely to be any greatly in- 
ereased demand for barleyin thiscountry. 
He did not think that the Malt Tax 
affected the price of the higher qualities 
of barley, but might raise somewhat 
the price of inferior qualities, and bring 
them nearer the price of the intermediate 
qualities. The experience of Scotland, 
where they paid on whisky four times 
in proportion more than beer, showed 
that the abolition of the Malt Tax would 
not necessarily affect the price of barley. 
He thought that a great boon would be 
given by the abolition of this tax to the 
agricultural labourer, for he would have 
the advantage of beer at a much cheaper 
price than at the present moment. There 
was not much in the argument that the 
removal of the tax would cause any 
great quantity of barley to be malted 
for the purpose of feeding cattle, be- 
cause, in his opinion, the advantages of 
feeding cattle with malt were incon- 
siderable. It had been ascertained that 
there was more nutriment in barley than 
in the malt from it. No doubt, malt was 
advantageous for feeding cattle for show 
purposes, and also in the case of disease. 
The best feature of the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was not the abolition of 
the Malt ’'ax, but the substitution of a 
tax upon beer for the malt duty. He 
believed that hon. Members on the other 
side of the House would have been de- 
lighted to have seen their way to accom- 
plish this work ; but it had been reserved 
for the financial genius of the right hon. 
Gentleman the present Prime Minister 
to propose a way whereby the great ad- 
vantages in the production of beer might 


be realized without risk to the Revenue | 
He thought that that | tions or degrees in the scale of duties, 


of the country. 
Mr. Newdegate 





large was greatly indebted to the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. HERMON said, that he should 
like to know when the additional 1d, 
to the Income Tax would take effect? 
Would it attach to the dividends in the 
Three per Cents becorning payable in 
October? If the tax were to attach to 
those dividends, some holders of Go- 
vernment Securities would pay, while 
others would not be brought into the 
meshes of the net. He did not say whe- 
ther this was right or wrong, but he 
should like to know when the increased 
tax would become payable? There was 
another question to which he wished to 
allude. The right hon. Gentleman was 
now carrying a system of licensing into 
the homes of the poorer population of 
this country, who brewed their own beer; 
he was also increasing the tax upon the 
licensed victuallers throughout the coun- 
try. He would wish to ask whether it 
was intended to administer fair play all 
round, and whether the tax was to be 
placed upon everyone who sold wine and 
spirits throughout the country? He 
had had calculations placed in his hands 
which showed that if all establishments 
selling wines and spirits had to pay 
licences, the amount received from the 
Club houses alone would amount to be- 
tween £30,000 and £40,000 a-year. He 
should not object to seeing Clubs made 
to pay, because at the present time there 
was great objection throughout the 
country to the Clubs being allowed to 
sell wines and spirits without having to 
contribute to the Revenue by taking out 
a licence. Moreover, the licensed houses 
were obliged to close at a certain hour, 
and the Clubs were enabled to supply 
their customers after those houses were 
closed with everything that was required. 
If the right hon. Gentleman had thought 
upon this subject, he should be glad to 
know whether it was contemplated that 
the tax should fall upon Club houses 
throughout the country? If so, it would 
remove a grievance that was now felt 
by a large class—namely, the licensed 
victuallers—and would, at the same time, 
produce considerable addition to the 
Revenue. 

Mr.-CARTWRIGHT said, he should 
like to know whether the figures of the 
Resolutions placed in the hands of the 
Chairman, marking the different grada- 
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were to be considered as definitely fixed, 
or whether they would be subject to dis- 
cussion or alteration. 

Mr. R, PAGET said, that there were 
one or two points in the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister upon which he wished to make 
some observations, First he must say 
that he noticed in the earlier part of his 
speech that he told them that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was bound to 
provide himself with a larger surplus 
than he required, in order to supply any 
unforeseen want that might arise. He 
had always maintained thet one of the 
first principles of Conservative finance 
was that Estimates should be so framed 
that Revenue and Expenditure should be 
brought as close as possible together, 
and no surplus should be left, so that 
not a halfpenny should be taken from 
the pockets of the taxpayer more than 
was absolutely necessary. The right 
hon, Gentleman seemed to him to have 
laid down, as a cardinal principle of 
finance the necessity of placing in the 
hands of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer a considerable sum ready at hand 
to meet any emergency that might arise. 
Passing from that point, he wished to 
obtain information upon two other sub- 
jects alluded to by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. One was with regard to the 
considerable alterations in the ad valorem 
duties, which the right hon. Gentleman 
had touched on merely to pass them by, 
and of which he had given no explana- 
tion. They, however, occupied the impor- 
tant place of being the first of the three 
distinct propositions that he had men- 
tioned with regard to proposed modifica- 
tions in the French Treaty. The next 
point to which he desired to refer was 
this—the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
that they should intrust to him the 
power, by Order in Council, to alter the 
scale at any date not later than the 1dth 
of August. He should like to know 
whether he intended that the power 
should be exercised entirely free from 
any responsibility to that House? If 
the moment arose when, in the right 
hon. Gentleman’s, opinion, it would be 
desirable to issue such Order in Council, 
would it then be in his power to issue it 
under the powers of the Bill without 
coming to that House for authority, or 
without having to lay the Order of 
Council upon the Table of the House 
for consideration? With regard to the 
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abolition of the Malt Tax and the placing 
of the tax upon beer, he thought it 
would be a doubtful advantage to the 
consumer. He did not pretend to be 
acquainted with the mysteries of brew- 
ing; but it was very much to be desired 
that the articles used should be of the 
best and soundest description. How 
could they hope that the beer of the 
future would be of that degree of purity 
which it was before? Would it not 
most likely happen that the result of 
throwing open to the maltster and the 
brewer all substances whatever which 
they might choose to employ. would 
cause considerable adulteration? He 
feared that the time might not be far 
distant when they might sigh in vain for 
the pure old English beer of the past. 
It was a matter of great interest to hear 
the right hon. Gentleman refer with so 
much satisfaction to a speech he de- 
livered so long ago as 185%, and adhere 
to that historical speech. It was impos- 
sible to avoid the passing thought— 
Would that other opinions which he held 
in those bygone days were still adhered 
to by the right hon. Gentleman! But 
he did not grudge the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the credit of being able to point 
to one speech in 1853 with which he 
There was one other 
matter to which he should like to refer. 
They were told that the changes pro- 
posed would entail an increase in the 
number of Revenue officers. If they 
must have a greater number of Revenue 
officers they should not shrink from the 
necessity. He thought, however, there 
would be objections in the country to 
the maintenance of an additional host 
of Revenue officers. It was said that 
they would not interfere, but would only 
observe ; but the process of observation 
was not one that the independent men 
of England were very fond of. The less 
interference and the less observation 
they got from the officers of the central 
authority the better they were pleased. 
He could only express his satisfaction at 
hearing that the right hon. Gentleman 
had seen his way to carrying out that 
which he had always been ready to sup- 
port—namely, a tax upon beer instead 
of upon malt. It hardly wanted the 
ability of the right hon. Gentleman to 
discover so obvious an elementary truth 
in political economy that it was entirely 
opposed to its first principles to tax the 
raw material instead of the manu- 
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he had always maintained that the Malt | throughout the barley-growing districts 


Duty was wrong in principle. He was 
very glad, however, that the change was 
now proposed. He hoped that the de- 
tails would be found satisfactory. There 
was one point in the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s proposals which, however, he did 
not think quite so satisfactory. If he 
remembered aright, it was inthe year 
1874 that the country was startled one 
morning by the strange announcement 
that its finances had hitherto been con- 
ducted on a wrong principle, and that the 
one thing needful to set them all to rights 
was the abolition of the Income Tax. 
They had never heard a recantation of 
that point; and now the right hon. 
Gentleman, as his first act in this new 
Parliament, proposed not to abolish, 
but to add 1d. to the Income Tax. He 
feared it must have been a bitter pill for 
the right hon. Gentleman to have 
realized the stern necessity of setting 
aside kis cherished schemes for the aboli- 
tion of the Income Tax, and have to 
make up his mind to swallow an addi- 
tional penny. In conclusion, he must 
express his great admiration at the lucid 
and plain exposition which the right 
hon. Gentleman had given to the House, 
and which he had listened to with ad- 
miration and envy for two hours. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, the 
hon. Member for Forfarshire (Mr. Bar- 
clay) had not apprehended the scope of 
the arguments of the Prime Minister. 
It he (Mr. Howard) understood the 
argument of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury it amounted to this—that the pro- 
ducers of beer were to be left free in 
respect of the materials used in their 
trade, and this was no little advantage. 
He would point out that there was an 
additional reason for the abolition of the 
Malt Tax which had not been men- 
tioned by the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury or by any subsequent speaker— 
namely, that since the abolition of the 
Sugar Duty, sugar had become a formid- 
able competitor of malt in the manu- 
facture of beer, and it was said that the 
growers of barley stood at a disadvan- 
tage because it answered the purpose of 
the producer of beer, financially, to use 
sugar instead of malt. The announce- 
ment of the Government had come upon 
him, as on hon, Members opposite, with 
great surprise, and with a corresponding 
amount of pléasure; and he believed that 
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of England with the utmost satisfaction, 
The hon. Member for Mid-Lineolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin) had complained of the 
terms in which the Prime Minister had 
alluded to the Committee appointed to in- 
quire into thecondition of theagricultural 
interest; but he thought the term em- 
ployed was a very fitting one, because the 
farmers of the Kingdom were under the 
impression that the Commisionshad been 
appointed to recommend remedial mea- 
sures for the existing distress. Now, he 
understood that the Commission was not 
likely to report for the next two, or, per- 
haps, three years. Some hon. Members 
questioned that statement; but he could 
assure them, upon the authority of per- 
sons qualified to offer an opinion upon the 
subject, that it would be at least two 
years before the Report was issued. 
Therefore, at all’ events, the farmers of 
England had been under the delusion 
that the Committee was to report upon 
remedial measures for the removal of 
existing distress. He was glad, how- 
ever, that the Government had not 
waited for that Report, but were using 
the golden days of the Session at their 
disposal in attending to the demands of 
the farmers, and that they had already 
dealt with two important questions con- 
nected with the agricultural interest in a 
very trenchant manner, and upon which 
he ventured to congratulate the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, it was a 
matter for rejoicing that the right hon. 
Gentleman had been able to accomplish, 
in the abolition of the Malt Tax, an 
object which was so much desired. It 
was also a most satisfactory circum- 
stance for the mercantile interest of the 
country that at the very moment when 
the new Treaty with France had to be 
made, the plan of the right hon. Gentle- 
man had been introduced, which he 
trusted would enable us to offer to 
France certain concessions which the 
people or that country desired, upon the 
basis that they should be returned upon 
the part of France in a manner which 
he trusted would be most satisfactory to 
the commercial interests of this country. 
There was one question which he would 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
and that was with reference to the 
reduction of the duty on wine. Did the 
right hon. Gentleman intend by the 
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Orders in Council which he asked the 
House to give power to the Government 
to issue, to make the changes succes- 
sively with one country and with another, 
as circumstances might arise? If the 
whole of those changes of duty were to 
be made by the 15th of August, he 
thought it would be found utterly im- 
practicable, in so short a period, to 
settle the concessions with the various 
countries which ought to be made to the 
trade of this country by them in return. 
The Orders in Council ought certainly 
to be so timed as to give sufficient delay 
for the completion of negotiations. He 
trusted the question would receive an 
answer when the House was called upon 
to vote the Resolutions. 

Mr. J. W. PEASE said, he con- 
gratulated the right hon. Gentleman on 
the Budget generally, and also upon the 
fact of his having secured so considerable 
an ally as the hon. Member for Mid- 
Lincolnshire in the carrying out of a 
large portion of his scheme; but there 
was one portion of the scheme of the 
right hon. Gentleman which he regretted, 
and which he thought the country would 
believe required extreme care in its ap- 
plication. He referred to that portion 
of the scheme by which the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed that cottagers of 
under £20 rental should receive brewing 
licences to brew at the comparatively 
low charge of a few shillings, and then 
be able to brew without accounting in 
any way to the Excise. In the district 
in which he resided there was a large 
mining population. They had had great 
difficulty at one time in putting down 
what was called shebeening among the 
class of houses which existed in that 
district, and which were, most of them, 
below the rental of £20. He thought 
the magistrates and the police would be 
perfectly at sea if the proposed system 
of granting licences were carried out. 
Because, when a man obtained a licence 
of that kind, who could tell whether all 
the beer on his premises was of his own 
brewing for the consumption of his 
fanily, or whether it had been supplied 
by brewers in the neighbourhood? He 
believed that that difficulty would en- 
tirely frustrate the efforts of the magis- 
trates and police to put an end to the 
system of shebeening, which they were 
endeavouring to prevent, and of which 
they had already got the upper hand. 
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was that of the alteration of licences 
which the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to make in the case of retailers of 
beer, spirits, and wine. He believed 
that if anyone in the House had the 
opportunity of looking at the Return 
moved for by the late Member for Man- 
chester (Sir Thomas Bazley), he would 
see that the present system of granting 
licences was in a state of inextricable 
confusion, and that no one out of 
Somerset House could say at what 
amount licence a house of a given 
rental would require to sell spirits, ale, 
and cider. As to the general statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman, he thought 
it would be received, on the whole, with 
unmitigated pleasure. 

Mr. GILL said, he wished to call 
attention to what seemed to be a dis- 
crepancy in the scheme of the right hon. 
Gentleman, by which the Revenue might 
be cheated. He understood that 6d. per 
gallon was to be charged upon wine of 
22 degrees; and with regard to wines 
above that, and up to 35 degrees of 
strength, 1d. per degree of strength 
would be charged, while upon all the 
degrees above 35 there would be a 
charge of 24d. He had also understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that 
there would be a charge of 2s. per gallon 
upon all wines coming into this country 
in bottle. As faras he could understand 
the plan proposed, it would appear that 
wines of higher strength, some of which, 
it had been pointed out, went as high 
as 41 degrees, could be imported in 
bottles instead of in casks. Supposing 
the wine contained 41 degrees of spirit, 
there would be first the 6d. rate, then 
there would be the 1d. per degree up to 
35 degrees, and then the 243d. for the 
degrees above 35, which would make 
the duty 2s. 93d. in the case of the wine 
being imported in casks, while if the 
same wine were imported in bottles, the 
duty would only be 2s., so that, on every 
gallon imported in that manner, the 
Revenue might be cheated to the extent 
of 93d. With regard to the beer ques- 
tion, the right hon. Gentleman had 
stated that he believed the new plan 
would tend to bring weaker and milder 
classes of beers into use in this country. 
He questioned that opinion very much, 
because he believed that publicans 
catered most to the taste of their cus- 
tomers when they supplied them with 
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sible price. He believed that the de- 
crease of duties on wines would have 
the effect of interfering with the inte- 
rests of the home manufacture in the 
East, West, and South of Ireland— 
namely, that of whiskey, which was 
taxed at the rate of 10s. per gallon, 
while the three and two-third gallons of 
alcohol contained in 36 gallons of beer 
was to pay a duty of 6s. 3d. only. With 
regard to the Income Tax, Ireland, and 
perhaps Scotland, ought to be exempted, 
in his opinion, from the additional 1d. 
which it was proposed toimpose. There 
was no doubt that the changes in the 
Beer and Wine Duties would be of very 
great advantage to the English manu- 
facturer; but he did not think that they 
would be of like advantage to the Irish 
manufacturer. The trade of Ireland 
was to be injured, in order that the loss 
on English Revenue might be made 
good. A penny was to be put on the 
Income Tax not only for England, but 
for Ireland. It certainly seemed very 
hard that the English manufacturer 
should be relieved of a tax to the detri- 
ment of the Irish manufacturer. But, 
unfortunately, it had been done ever 
since the Union, and the plan had been 
resorted to many times in order to drive 
any little industry and manufacture that 
they had in Ireland away from it; and 
he thought that not only Ireland, but 
Scotland, was injured in this matter, for 
Scotland also drank whisky, and not 
beer. She would not be relieved of 
taxation, but, like Ireland, would have 
to pay an additional 1d. of Income Tax. 
Considering the present state of things 
in Ireland, and the fearful distress ex- 
isting there, he thought this extra 1d. 
on the Income Tax would press hardly 
upon it. He thought that both Ireland 
and Scotland should be exempted from 
the additional 1d. of Income Tax, and 
that it should be only imposed in Eng- 
land. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, that imposing 
2s. per gallon upon wines from abroad, 
without requiring the strength to be 
examined by the Customs, would have 
the effect of causing more strongly for- 
tified wines to be imported into this 
country than at present, and seemed to 
risk fraud on the Revenue. That was 
not, however, a point upon which he 
would very particularly speak. The 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to abo- 
lish the tax upon malt and to place it 
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upon beer, That was a perfectly right 
thing to do as regarded principle, and in 
that respect he fully approved of it; but 
it seemed to him that the detail of the 
scheme was not so satisfactory. The 
right hon. Gentleman had himself spoken 
of the great injustice that would be 
caused to Scotland and Ireland if he 
were to abolish the Malt Tax and not to 
put a tax upon beer. And he showed 
that the discrepancy between Scotland 
and Ireland and the rest of the United 
Kingdom would be so great, because 
the former countries would pay 10s. per 
gallon on their whisky, while the 
drinkers of beer in England would 
escape. That would be an injustice 
almost intolerable; but even at present 
avery great injustice existed, and the 
proposal now made, instead of reducing 
that injustice, seemed to him to be 
likely even to increase it. The charge 
to be placed on spirits was to be as 
great as ever; the charge upon alcohol 
in beer was to be less than ever. The 
right hon. Gentleman himself had shown 
that the Revenue was to lose a large 
sum, which he presumed meant that the 
aleohol in beer was to be relieved of 
taxation through the change made to 
the extent of £1,100,C00, and that the 
beer-drinkers were to pay £1,100,000 
less than at present. ‘The right hon. 
Gentleman said that was only to be for 
the first year, which made it not so bad; 
but in Seotland they had always looked 
forward. to the time when the Malt 
Duty would be abolished and a tax im- 
posed upon beer, as the right time to 
remedy the great injustice that existed 
between the way in which alcohol in 
beer and alcohol in the shape of spirits 
was now taxed. It was felt to bea 
great injustice that alcohol in its pure 
state should be taxed at such a high 
rate, while alcohol diluted with hops 
and water should escape so lightly, It 
did, indeed, seem very hard that now 
the change had been determined upon, 
and the duty was to be removed and 
placed upon beer, that the injustice that 
existed was not removed, or even 
lessened, while, on the other hand, 
beer was let off more cheaply. He re- 
gretted that the Government had not 
availed themselves of the opportunity 
that had presented itself of redressing 
this inequality ; but, instead of doing 
that, had compelled the people of Seot- 
land, as well as of Ireland, to pay more 
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in the shape of Income Tax in order to 
enable English beer-drinkers to buy 
their beer at cheaper rates. 

Mr. BIDDELL regretted that he 
could not join in the shower of thanks 
with which the agricultural Members 
had received the proposals of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as he could see no such im- 
mense benefit to the farmer in them. 
The remission of £300,000 off French 
wines would bring them into closer com- 
petition with our pale ales; but he sup- 
posed it was a card the right hon. Gen- 
tleman wished to play in fresh negotia- 
tions with France, aiming to draw great 
advantages to this country—thus he was 
confirming the benefits of Reciprocity. 
The substituting the beer duty for the 
Malt Duty was a principle he (Mr. 
Biddell) highly approved of; but the 
right hon. Gentleman was going to im- 
pose on beer a tax greater by 10 per cent 
than the malt and present beer duty, 
which was now equivalent to 22s. 8d. per 
quarter, whereas his beer duty would 
amount to 25s. a quarter—that was, 
6s. 3d. per barrel on four barrels of beer 
the make from a quarter of malt. [Mr. 
GiapstonE dissented.] The right hon. 
Gentleman dissented from that; but he 
(Mr. Biddell) should be glad to be set 
right if wrong. The exemptions he 
approved of; probably the higher ones 
would be challenged ; but he hoped that 
acting on the priuciple of ‘‘ not muzzling 
the ox which treaded out the corn,” the 
right hon. Gentleman would allow the 
agricultural labourer to brew free of 
any tax. 

Dr. LYONS said, he thought this 
would be an historical debate. He had 
taken the trouble to turn up the Journals 
of the House, and he found that so long 
ago as 1695 there was a discussion upon 
the Malt Tax, and he thought that this 
debate would rank with that in the im- 
portance attached toit. With regard to 
the effect of the abolition of the Malt 
Duty in Ireland, he must say that as 
Treland was not a very.great barley- 
growing country, he did not think there 
would be very much advantage to it 
through the abolition of the duty on 
malt. The practical point to which he 
should ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
direct his attention was this. He thought 
it would be hard in Ireland, at a time 
like the present, with so much suffering 
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the Income Tax, particularly when it 
would be payable at the fall of the year. 
That would be a particular evil. Owing 
to the distress in Ireland, they were, in 
many instances, paying Income Tax and 
other charges upon incomes which were 
purely fictitious. In a large part of the 
country, incomes had not been received 
even to the exent of half their nominal 
amount. It might be said those so 
aggrieved could appeal to the Income 
Tax Commissioners ; but they all knew, 
as a matter of fact, that the Income Tax 
was levied upon an average of three 
years, so that, practicaliy, there was no 
remedy to be had. It must also be 
borne in mind that, at the fall of the 
year, those same incomes which were so 
largely fictitious became subject to a 
very heavy claim for tithe rent charge. It 
was a fact that in Ireland at the present 
moment many persons were paying tithe 
rent charge on incomes that they had 
actually not received. Anyone who knew 
the condition of things throughout Ire- 
land would be aware that rents were 
considerably in arrear; and he must say 
great generosity and forbearance had 
been exercised by individual owners of 
land throughout Ireland with respect to 
their overdue rents. In some cases he 
believed many landowners, and those 
connected with land, had not received 
any rent from so long ago as March, 
1879. Yet those persons it was now 
proposed should pay out of their own 
pockets an additional 1d. of Income Tax, 
and also the tithe rent charge becoming 
chargeable on their boldings at the fall 
of the year. It was a matter of serious 
consideration for those people to pay 
what would practically be an additional 
Income Tax of 2d. in the pound, at a 
time when they had noi received the in- 
come in respect to which it was payable. 
They could not, perhaps, now expect 
that Ireland or Scotland should be 
exempted from the Income Tax; and 
probably it was idle to ask for it; but he 
believed, from the statements of the right 
hon. Gentleman—and he had the fullest 
confidence from the almost unanimous 
expressions of opinion from hon. Gentle- 
men on the opposite Benches—that a 
very material benefit would be conferred 
on the agricultural interest in England 
from the alteration of the Malt Duty. 
In regard to barley, no doubt some 
benefit would also be conferred upon 
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in any manner realized. It ought not 
to be forgotten that while they had a 
large distilling interest in Ireland they 
had also a large brewing interest. The 
suggestion he would venture to make to 
the right hon. Gentleman would be that 
he would be good enough to consider 
whether he could make the incidence of 
the Income Tax in Ireland fall in such a 
manner as, under the special circum- 
stances of Ireland, would render it more 
tolerable. If the payment of the addi- 
tional 1d. tax were postponed for a time 
—until things had become more pros- 
perous, and a good harvest had been 
gathered—it would do much to relieve 
the present state of affairs in Ireland. 
He believed that if the additional Id. of 
Income Tax were levied in October 
it would produce £750,000; but the 
amount required to make up for the relief 
from the Malt Duty was £1,100,000. 
It appeared to him that if the right hon. 
Gentleman, who was so fertile in his 
financial resources, were to devote his 
attention to it, he could easily arrange 
some way, either by a temporary loan 
from the Consolidated Fund or other- 
wise, to supplement the proceeds of the 
IncomeTax in October so that the second 
1d. might be collected half a year later. 
He did not think it would make any 
practical difference to his calculations if 
the second 1d. were taken later ; but, on 
the other hand, it would make a most 
material difference in Ireland to people 
who were hardly pressed owing to the 
distress prevalent there. He should not 
have ventured to interfere in a debate of 
such importance as this except for the 
oe ped of offering the suggestion he 
ad done. He would venture strongly 
to appeal to the right hon. Gentleman 
to give it his favourable consideration. 
Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that they had had a most clear and lucid 
statement from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister. He must con- 
gratulate the right hon. Gentleman upon 
the possession of those great faculties at 
the age at which he had arrived. He 
did so with all frankness and with all 
respect, and he hoped that he might for 
many long years remain in the posses- 
sion of that intellect by which he was so 
greatly distinguished. It was a curious 
thing that in the year 1880 they should 
have had two important Budgets intro- 
duced to their notice. He would venture 
to say, however, that the present Budget 
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was the most important that had been 
introduced to the House for many years. 
The repeal of the Malt Duty, and the 
placing of the amount hitherto raised 
for the Imperial Exchequer from that 
source upon beer, had for some years 
been a project of his own. He had ven- 
tured to place it before the House pre- 
viously, he had had also the honour of 
being the Chairman of a Committeo 
which recommended—he would not say 
exactly in the same way, but very nearly 
—the same Resolutions as the right hon. 
Gentleman now proposed to the Com- 
mittee. He, for one, remembered per- 
fectly well the arguments used on previous 
occasions by the right hon. Gentleman 
himself against the change which he 
now brought forward. The right hon. 
Gentleman had now come round to the 
view that a measure of this kind was 
desirable in the interests not only of the 
agriculturist, but also in that of the 
consumers of both beef and beer. He 
would also at once meet the charge of 
why he had not brought this question 
forward when his own side were in 
power. The reason was a very simple 
one. He had not brought the question 
forward since 1872, when the price of 
barley had begun to improve, and since 
that time had reached the high price of 
50s. a-quarter; and agriculturists had 
thought that that price might be injured 
by the abolition of the tax. It was very 
different when barley ranged from 26s. 
to 30s. a-quarter, with a duty of 21s. 84d. 
upon it. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had stated 
that he wished to free them from the 
trammels under which they were, and 
he said distinctly that it was unfair to 
hamper the trade, which was confined to 
barley and sugar alone. He knew, and 
so did all those who had considered the 
matter, that where barley was used, now 
sugar, having come into competition 
with it, was employed to an enormous 
extent; and he would venture to say 
that the substitution of sugar for barley 
was to the detriment not only of the beer 
itself, but also of the people who drank 
the beer. No doubt, formerly malt was 
made mainly from barley, and good 
hops were used in the making of beer; 
but what would be the state of things 
for the future ? It would be found that 
Indian corn, beans, and possibly oats, 
would be used. He felt sure that the 
articles put itito beer would not be of the 
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same quality as they had been hitherto. 
He should like to know what his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Derby (Mr. 
Bass) would say to those Resolutions. 
His belief was that he (Mr. Bass) would 
continue in that same course that he had 
followed for many years, and would pur- 
chase the best article he could find; but 
would that be so, he ventured to ask, 
with everyone that brewed? With re- 
ference to his next point, he should like 
to have some explanation from the right 
hou. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He understood him to say 
that he was going to charge all classes 
of beer at the same rate. He should 
like an explanation upon that point, be- 
cause he thought it most detrimental to 
those Resolutions. If 6s. 38d. were to 
be charged per barrel for all classes of 
beer, what would become of the light 
beers, and of what would they be made? 
That was a most important matter, and 
one that he should like explained; and 
he trusted that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
favour them with a few remarks upon 
the subject, if his proposal was not to 
deal with that question in the way he 
had indicated. There was another ques- 
tion which he should like the right Lon. 
Gentleman to consider, and that was 
what quantity of foreign malt and barley 
of an inferior quality would beimported? 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentieman would 
say that had nothing to do with the 
question; but if he were to turn to his 
old speeches he would find that that was 
one of the arguments he himself used 
against the repeal of the Malt Tax. 
Now that the duty was taken off, the 
barley of inferior quality grown in other 
countries, and which was never in a fit 
condition to travel, could be malted, and 
then transmitted in that state. There 
was one other point with which he must 
trouble the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and that 
was the point raised by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dublin (Dr. Lyons). It was the 
question of raising the Income Tax 2d. 
during the last half of the present year. 
They were now in the sixth month of 
the year, and had experienced depres- 
sion during two or three years, espe- 
cially during last year; and he ventured 
to say that an increase in the Income 
Tax at this particular juncture was the 
most unpopular measure that the right 
hon. Gentleman could have suggested. 
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Mr. MAC IVER said, representing 
as he did a constituency which ‘was 
largely interested in the sugar trade, 
he had listened to the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in the expectation that 
when he spoke of the negotiations with 
the French Government he would have 
made some allusion to the Sugar Bounty 
Question. Considering the value of the 
sugar industry of the country, he should 
be glad if the right hon. Gentleman 
would be able, when next he addressed 
thein, to say whether, in the negotiations 
with the French Government, anything 
was being done with a view to remedy 
some of the difficulties which now op- 
posed the progress of the sugar industry 
of the country. He was quite aware 
that a Committee was sitting then on 
the sugar question; but he was afraid 
it was of the same kind as the Commit- 
tee on Agricultural Distress the right 
hon. Gentleman had referred to as very 
much of a delusion. He found no re- 
presentation at all of the borough, for 
which he himself sat, upon that Com- 
mittee, although in that borough the 
sugar industry was largely carried on. 
icxcept in what he had stated, he fully 
approved of the Financial Statement 
made by the right hon. Gentleman. One 
of the Members for Glasgow had spoken 
about the increase in Income Tax in 
order to relieve English beer-drinkers. 
One would suppose trom that statement 
that there was no beer drank in Glasgow, 
and that there drinking was coutined to 
native whisky. But such was not the 
case, aud he considered it impolitic and 
unwise to make any difference in the 
Income Tax for England, Ireland, or 
Scotland. 

Cotoye, BARNE said, that as he re- 
presented a great barley district he 
ought to say a few words. He was fully 
in favour of the Budget of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Ohancellor of the 
Exchequer; and he could not help re- 
marking that, having adopted the Con- 
servative foreign policy, he was then 
adopting their home policy also. He 
wished to make one short remark upon 
the Budget of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and that was with reference to his state- 
ment that he would allow us to make 
beer out of anything. He should like 
to call attention to the fact that the 
effect of a large increase in the. amount 
of sugar used in brewing would be a 
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great injury to the barley-growing 
interest, besides the beer made from 
sugar being of a worse quality than that 
made from barley. The amount of 
sugar used in brewing in 1867 was 
£26,000,000; in 1868, £28,000,000; and 
in 1879, £123,000,000; that showed an 
increase of four times the amount used 
10 years since. He hoped the removal 
of the Malt Tax would raise the price of 
barley and thus benefit the farmer. For 
his own part, he had some slight doubts 
whether that would be so. 

Mr. LAING said, he had one remark 
to make totally different from any that 
had been made during the discussion. 
The statement made to-night he under- 
stood to be a complete Budget of the 
financial situation of the country for 
next year. With reference to the ex- 
penses going on for war in Afghanistan, 
as it was undertaken for Imperial pur- 
poses, he thought that was a proper occa- 
sion to raise the question of the contri- 
bution which was to be paid by England. 
He simply wanted to have an assurance 
with reference to that point, and he was 
not precluded from asking for it by any- 
thing in the Resolutions ; on the con- 
trary, a question of that kind could be 
duly considered by the Government, and 
a proper time would, no doubt, be given 
before too late for deciding the ques- 
tion. At the same time, the question 
ought not to be mixed up with the 
others, because, unfortunately, such an 
expenditure required an adjustment of 
texation in order to meet it. As regarded 
the Budget, he felt bound to say that 
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he thought it would be accepted by the | 
| brewers’ licences was 24,000. 


country as being worthy of the high 
financial reputation of the right hon. 
Gentleman who had introduced it, and 
he was the more convinced of that when 
he listened to the amusing criticism of 


the hon, Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Chaplin). He had one other remark 
to make. Being a Scotch Member he 


had heard Irish Members and some 
Scotch Members refer to the hardship, 
because it was proposed to remove the 
tax from malt and place a uniform rate 
on beer; and they said that it would 
bear hardly on the national beverages of 
Scotland and Ireland. He must say he 
could not agree with that. Whisky and 
ardent spirits of all sorts stood quite on 
a different footing from such simple 
commodities as tea, coffee, &c. With 
regard to these latter articles, it was the 
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object of the Government to have as 
large a revenue as possible with as large 
a consumption; but nobody could say 
that with regard to whisky. On the 
contrary, with regard to ardent spirits, 
the object was to have a large revenue 
with a high duty and small consump- 
tion. There was no comparison, he con- 
tended, between the alcohol of ardent 
spirit and that of such material as Ger- 
man beer. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, he 
trusted that when the right hon. Gentle- 
man did rise he would tell the Com- 
mittee that he would postpone the con- 
sideration of those Resolutions, inas- 
much as they were all of an unexpected 
character; and he thought it only fair to 
the Committee to have time to consider 
them before coming to a distinct deter- 
mination. There were some points that 
were fully satisfactory, and others that 
he felt sure required consideration. He 
had been in that House a good many 
years, and had heard discussions on the 
Malt Tax which left him under the con- 
viction that the Malt Tax was one of 
the most convenient modes of raising a 
large revenue obtained by a large con- 
sumption which caused the taxation to 
be spread over the community at large. 
As regarded the collection of the tax, 
the system of raising the Malt Tax was 
attended with less expense than would 
attend a beer duty. It was quite true 
that the number of brewers had di- 
minished, yet, at the present moment, the 
number of maltsters’ licences was only 
4.000 over the whole of the United 
Kingdom, whereas the number of 
He was 
afraid that the extremely light charge 
for a licence for small premises would 
be greatly abused, and that there would 
be a large beer traffic of a surreptitious 
character. He trusted, though he hardly 
expected, that the system if carried out 
would prove satisfactory to the English 
agriculturists, in whose behalf the mea- 
sure had been brought forward; but he 
confessed that hethought that any benefit 
derived from theabolition of the Malt Duty 
would inadequately compensate the land 
for the additional Income Tax of 2d. on 
the half-year when they considered the 
serious distress in recent seasons, the 
high wages, and increasing rates. He 
trusted that the right hon. Gentleman 
would not ask for an affirmation of the 
Resolutions that night. 
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Mr. WATNEY asked the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer if brewers’ licences would be 

aid in advance or not ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, with regard 
to the payment of the Beer Tax, it would 
be levied in advance and in the follow- 
ing manner. There would be a monthly 
collection, and as a consequence the 
beer would be charged from month to 
month, and the tax would be payable 
the following month. Therefore there 
would be an interval of four weeks on 
the average between the time of charge 
and that of actual payment. The in- 
terval in the case of the malt was longer 
being now six weeks ; but it was, in fact, 
about nine weeks taking the average 
between the charge and full conversion 
into beer, that being a stage during 
which nothing was paid to the Revenue 
on account of a drawback being allowed. 
The levy of the Beer Tax would now take 
place moathly instead of at periods of 
six weeks as in the case of the Malt Tax. 
He must decline to adopt the suggestion 
of his right hon. Friend (Mr. Hubbard) 
not to proceed with the Resolutions that 
night, because he thought that they 
were generally agreed upon them, and 
that their import was perfectly well 
understood. As was usual in the case 
of such financial propositions, there- 
fore, he proposed that they be accepted 
that night, so that the Report might be 
taken to-morrow (Friday) with a view 
to getting the Bill printed at the earliest 
possible moment, and by that means to 
allow an adequate time for considera- 
tion before the next discussion would 
take place upon them. The question of 
the hon. Gentleman behind him as to 
the Expenditure showed that he had not 
heard distinctly the part of his state- 
ment which referred to it. That was the 
reason that induced him to think that it 
could be better discussed when the Bill had 
been printed. Withregard tothequestion 
put by his right hon. Friend (Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote) with reference to the 
debate, that Gentleman had asked what 
impression he (Mr. Gladstone) intended 
to convey with regard to the Estimates 
of Revenue which his noble Friend(Lord 
Frederick Cavendish) had submitted to 
theHouse. Hewasbound tosay that that 
question was one of perfect propriety, 
and put in the exercise of sound judg- 
ment. What he had intended to convey 
was that upon the whole there was no 
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strong reason to suppose that the 
Revenue would fall short. They were 
all in hopes of an improvement in. the 
condition of the country, particularly 
with reference to the agricultural con- 
dition, and they trusted there would be 
a good harvest and that nothing would 
happen to mar the present. satisfactory 
prospect. But he must say that, as far 
as the two months had gone, as to which 
alone they could form a positive judg- 
ment, the actual receipts did not allow 
even of that expectation of a moderate 
increase which even moderate Estimates 
were usually framed to admit of. With 
regard to the condition of the negotia- 
tions, they stood thus as far as he was 
able to describe it. Spain and Portugal 
were the two countries most consider- 
ably concerned after France. Spain 
had declared that she was anxious to ne- 
gotiate upon the subject of the wine du- 
ties, and Portugal had expresseda similar 
desire. With regard to Austria, she did 
not wish to negotiate, and there had been 
no reply from ltaly. But neither of the 
latter countries entered materially into 
the question. The most important mat- 
ter in connection with the negotiations 
was the initative taken by France, and the 
desire expressed by her for a changein the 
wine duties of thiscountry. That change 
might be defined as a reduction to 6d. 
duty upon the weaker wines which did 
not exceed a strength of 20 degrees. 
That was the point up to which arrange- 
ments had been made with reference to 
those duties. That, he thought, was all 
he could say with regard to the national 
negotiations. The hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) 
had asked whether the House would be 
pledged to the Vote if the form of the 
Resolutions was agreed to. In reply he 
would say that under the circumstances, 
for reasons which he had alréady ex- 
plained to the House, he asked them to 
accept the Resolution formally, and thus 
far to place confidence in the Government. 
At the same time he must say that he be- 
lieved the hon. Member would have every 
security against being entrapped ; for, in 
the first place, he would have other oppor- 
tunities of passing a more serious judg- 
ment upon the proposals ; and, secondly, 
in the case of any negotiations upon the 
subject of a levy upon British products 
of that kind, all such negotiations. must 
be carried on from the necessity of the 





case in constant communication with the 
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representatives of the manufacturing 
and trading interests of the Midland and 
Northern counties ; and, therefore, there 
could be no secrecy about the matter, and 
there would be ample opportunities of 
expressing disapproval in that House. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Glasgow 
(Mr. Anderson) following the remark of 
another hon. Member, said that if they 
laid a duty of 2s. upon bottled wine there 
would be a great inducement to in- 
troduce highly brandied wines in the 
form of bottled wines. ‘The Government 
had no apprehension of that kind. That 
duty would not accrue on any wine until 
above 37 or 38 degrees, and to put wine 
into bottles when in the course of trade 
it was always sent out in cask was an 
operation which would entail such trouble 
and expense that he believed there was 
not the smallest fear of its being done. 
That hon. Gentleman had also observed 
that it was rather a hardship upon 
Scotland to have to undergo a loss of 
£1,100,000 in regard to Revenue which 
was to be made up by an Income Tax to 
be paid not by England alone, which 
would have the principal advantage of 
the exchange of a Beer Duty for a Malt 
Tax, but also hy Scotland and Ireland. 
He could only say that as regarded 
Scotland and Ireland the financial opera- 
tion would be a good one. If it were 
treated as a Scotch or Irish question he 
should put it in the following way. 
£1,000,000 were to be invested this year, 
and for that amount they were to have 
a return of from £300,000 to £400,000 
in perpetuity. If they could contrive to 
obtain an interest of that kind, he 
thought his hon. Friend would see that 
that was a matter in which neither Scot- 
land or Ireland had any reason to com- 
plain, provide the expectations he had 
ventured to hold out were fully realized. 
It had also been suggested with reference 
to our arrangements with regard to the 
Income Tax thatat least one moiety might 
be made to fall upon the Revenue of the 
coming financial year. That was a pro- 
posal which he begged to say would en- 
tirely defeat the purposes with which he 
had made that application to the House. 
They were obliged to proceedof necessity 
from year to year and a practice certainly 
existed of drawing drafts upon the Reve- 
nue receivable in the next year in order 
to meet the exigencies of the present one. 
He was afraid thatthat modeof procedure 
was of ademoralizing nature, andone that 
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ought, if possible, tobe avoided. It had 
been asked by an hon. Member whether 
the gradations fixed upon with reference 
to the wine duties would suit the purposes 
of the winetrade. In answer tothat ques- 
tion he would say that the only important 
point was the 20 degrees by Sykes’s hy- 
drometer ; and that point they knew was 
perfectly satisfactory to those who were 
materially and exclusively concerned. 
The hon. Member for Preston (Mr. Her- 
mon) had referred to the time when the 
Income Tax would be levied. They hal 
in that respect a precedent to follovw— 
namely, one in the year 1859. He (Mr. 
Gladstone) would rather refer to that pre- 
cedent than trust to his own knowledge 
of particulars merely. His impression 
was that the half-yearly Income Tax 
which was the subject of his proposal 
would be taken on the reduced new 2 per 
cent Stocks due in October. He was sorry 
to haveto ask for increased taxation at all; 
but he did not wish, at any rate, to be mis- 
understood, and for itto beconsidered that 
the tax was greater than it really was. 
The fact was that the Income Tax on the 
year would be at the rate of 1d. increase; 
but when payments-out were made half- 
yearly it would be 24d. and 2d. for two 
quarters. The hon. Member for Preston 
(Mr. Hermon) had also said that all per- 
sons selling wine in retail ought to be 
charged the increased licence duty, and 
he had referred to the case of the London 
clubs. He once made an attempt to get 
the facts of the ease fromthe London clubs, 
and that attempt prospered for a certain 
time. When, unfortunately, a Gentle- 
man who sat behind him at that time 
drew his attention to the fact that if the 
London clubs were called upon to pay 
for licences they would probably ask to 
be remitted the House Duty, or, at any 
rate, that it be reduced to the rate that 
publicans paid. On finding that to be 
the case, his proposal came to an un- 
timely end. ‘The hon. Member for Mid 
Somerset (Mr. R. Paget) had asked him 
whether he had intended to convey that 
there was on the part of the French Go- 
vernment a desire to make changes in ad 
valorem duties of an unfavourable cha- 
racter as against ourselves. What he 
wished to convey was that the French 
Government had stated that they in- 
tended to adopt some new regulations 
with regard to the application of ad 
valorem duties. The arrangement under 
the Treaty of 1860, by which ad valorem 
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duties were commuted into rateable | justified a tax amounting to 6s. per 
duties, had given rise to the opinion of | barrelof beer. He thought he dwelt upon 





the French Government that they were in 
some cases evaded. Under those circum- 
stances, he thought it right that new 
regulations should be framed. He felt 
convinced that upon that subject they 
might feel perfectly satisfied. The hon. 
Member for Kendal had inquired whe- 
ther it would be possible to operate 
piecemeal upon one scale, or whether 
the power to be given would be exer- 
cised once for all with regard to the 
wines of all countries. He imagined there 
would be a great difficulty in attempting 
to draw a broad distinction between 
countries with regard to the qualities of 
their various wines. It might be ad- 
visable to give power to operate on wines 
of onestrength; but it seemed to him that 
distinctions between countries could not 
conveniently oradvantageously be drawn. 
The hon. Member for Plymouth had 
asked whether, in the negotiations with 
France, the question of the sugar boun- 
ties had been included. The negotiations 
with France stood thus—We were wait- 
ing to know what it was that the French 
Government were prepared to do on be- 
half of British commerce; if the House 
should accept these Resolutions, the 
French Government would then know 
what England was prepared to do on her 
side in favour of French commerce. He 
had no doubt, then, that the French 
Government would go to work, and would 
soon be in a position to enable him to 
state whether it was their desire to nego- 
tiate with regard to the sugar bounties ; 
but upon that point he wished to re- 
main uncommitted. The hon. and gal- 
lant Baronet opposite (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) had asked whether it was in- 
tended that the charge of 6s. 3d. per 
barrel should be uniform. Certainly not. 
The quality of the beer would be ascer- 
tained by a double test, first by reference 
to the alcoholic strength, and, secondly, 
to the saccharine matter and constituents 
which determine the strength of beer, to- 


gether with the alcoholic test. That test | 


would be so applied as to give an average 


result which would be about 6s. 3d. per : 


barrel, liableto deduction for waste, which 


would bring it down to within a fraction | 


of 6s., and that 6s. per barrel he had dwelt 
upon, not because it was a uniform rate, 
but because it expressed the average ona 
barrelof beer, like the drawback amount- 
ing to 5s. 9d. per barrel claimed on beer 
exported. _He had been asked how he 


that subject at such length in his open- 
ing statement that he hardly expected to 
be asked for a farther explanation. 
Undoubtedly, the result would be that 
in relief to the maltster and brewer the 
new law would distinctly and decisively 
give more than 6s. 1}d.; all he could say 
was that the sum they were about to levy 
would be less than 6s. 13d. With regard 
to sugar used in brewing they had no in- 
tention of altering the law. Their inten- 
tion was to admit all materials whatever 
to perfectly free and open competition. 
He thought with the hon. Member that it 
was perfectly possible that sugar might 
have an undue advantage, and might be 
used to a degree which its intrinsic merits 
did not justify. Nothing but thefreechoice 
of the producer was really an adequate 
test for determining the relative value 
and efficiency of the articles in use for 
producing beer. He did not undertake to 
say what commodity might rise in price ; 
but a free and open market would tend 
to give all commodities their proper 
value, and best provide for the interests 
of all. Having said this much, he had 
only to thank hon. Members for their 
frank, friendly, and kindly remarks in 
commenting on the proposals made to 
them; and he hoped when they come to 
read the proposals, and when the Bill 
was placed in their hands, they would 
find their friendly temper justified. 

Stir EARDLEY WILMOT said, he 
was satisfied that the Budget would give 
satisfaction to the whole community. It 
had been said that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had taken the wind out of the sails 
of the Conservative Party; but he was 
obliged to confess that during the time 
he had been in the House of Commons 
the sails of the Party with reference to 
this question had never been set. The 
right hon. Gentleman had found a good 
ship at sea abandoned and without a 
pilot, ‘‘ The British Farmer,” and had 
|put a crew on board with which he 
would have an opportunity of taking her 
into harbour. They knew at’ the pre- 
sent time that there was an enormous 
| growth of wheat in America and Canada, 

and that so great were the advantages 
of those countries in respect of climate 
| and transit that it was considered next 
| to impossible that in future times the 
_ farmers of England could raise wheat so 
as to compete with the ucé of those 
‘countries. Therefore it was that his 
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constituents wished to see a greater 
growth of barley, which, as hon. Mem- 
bers knew, was grown of better quality 
in this country than in any other, and 
they considered that any system by which 
the increase of the growth of barley 
could be promoted would be of enor- 
mous advantage to the agricultural in- 
terest. Therefore, as regarded the 
farmer, it could not be doubted that this 
plan of the right hon. Gentleman would 
give great satisfaction. Again, with re- 
gard to its effect upon the price of beer, 
that matter had also been fully dis- 
cussed in Warwickshire, where it was 
said that, no doubt, the labouring popu- 
lation would be greatly benefited by 
the large increase in the beer brewed, 
while its cheapness would ensue from 
the duty on malt being taken off. There 
were, therefore, two classes which would 
be materially benefited—namely, the 
farmer and the labourer. But did the 
right hon. Gentleman propose to benefit 
the landlord? He had held out very 
little hope of that. He had increased 
the Income Tax; but of that he did 
not complain, inasmuch as he believed 
it would be but a temporary tax, and 
that the advantages which would accrue 
from the other parts of the Budget 
scheme would give satisfaction to the 
community. But, as regarded the 
cheapening of wines, he could not sup- 
pose that there was any intention of 
benefiting the landlord in the proposal, 
because he did not believe the landlords 
would be satisfied with a larger quan- 
tity of the beverage which passed as 
“claret” under the name of the right 
hon. Gentleman. In other respects, 
however, it was probable that the 
cheapening of light wine would have a 
beneficial effect, for he had had the 
opportunity, in foreign countries, of 
seeing how greatly the consumption of 
that kind of light wine tended to do 
away with intemperance, which great 
evil, he believed, might be advantage- 
ously effected at home by the proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman. As an 
independent Member of the Conserva- 
tive Party, he tendered his acknowledg- 
ments on the Budget of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and could only express his 
regret that during the time he had been 
in the House that Party had not had the 
time, he would not say the opportunity, 
of doing what the right hon. Gentleman 
had proposed to do that evening. 


Sir Eardley Wilmot 
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Mr. BYRNE said, he thought the 


Income Tax was, perhaps, the easiest 
and best means to be adopted under the 
present circumstances. He believed, 
however, it would be admitted by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that good finance was 
not the imposition of new or increased 
taxation, but the abolition of all unne- 
cessary expenditure, and the reduction 
to a minimum of expenses that were 
necessary. But he desired to make an 
observation with respect to the imposi- 
tion and collection of the Income Tax, 
which was, that it pressed very unduly 
on a large section of the community. 
Asa short illustration, he would suppose 
three gentlemen living in adjoining 
houses perfectly similar, and having 
each an annual income of a £1,060; 
one of them derived his income from 
real property, or money in the funds. 
The next gentleman derived his income 
from the investment of, say, £20,000 
capitalin his business, which was managed 
by his clerks; while the last was a pro- 
fessional man, living by brain work, the 
hardest of all hard labour. Now, it 
struck him that the imposition of an 
equal tax of 6d. in the pound income 
upon each of these three gentlemen was 
manifestly unjust. For, suppose the 
case of their deaths. The first gentle- 
man would leave behind him the pro- 
perty which he possessed and the income 
derivable therefrom; the next left 
his capital and his business. But what 
became of the professional man? He 
died and left a family behind him, 
and in too many instances, it was, he 
was sorry to say the case, that the in- 
come of the family ceased altogether. 
It therefore appeared to him that a 
just imposition of the tax was a matter 
of the greatest importance. He would 
suggest, therefore, that the gentleman 


| whose income was derived from real 


property or money in the funds should 
be charged 6d. in the pound, the person 
engaged in business 4d.in the pound, and 
the professional man 2d. in the pound. 
Some modification or adjustment, he 
thought, might beintroduced with respect 
to the Income Tax; and if the matter were 
to receive the prompt attention of the 
Government the announcement would be 
approved by the people of this country. 
He approved of the spreading of the 
tax over Ireland and Scotland, because 
it applied the principle of extending to 
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all equal law and justice; and, although 
on this occasion Ireland would receive 
the worst of the bargain, at a future 
time she would receive compensation. 
With reference to the proposal affecting 
the trades of brewing and malting, he 
was bound to say that it was, in his 
opinion, a step in the right direction, in- 
asmuch as it abolished many things 
which pressed hardly upon those trades ; 
amongst others, the feeling that they 
were watched as suspected persons by 
the officers of the Revenue. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
thought that there was ene point in 
connection with the Budget speech upon 
which everyone interested in commerce 
was to be congratulated, and that was 
the proof now afforded them that the 
era of progress in English finance had 
not closed. He believed that during the 
last seven or eight years the country had 
sunk into a state of despondency, owing 
to the heavy financial requirements of the 
nation, during which time the country’s 
finance had been nothing more than 
a juggle upon the Income Tax; for to 
put a ld. on, or to take one off, seemed 
to have been the highest effort of our 
financiers for some time past. But now 
the right hon. Gentleman had opened up 
to them the prospect of lightened bur- 
dens upon the people by the changes 
which he had proposed, as well as an 
increase in the income of the country. 
He was delighted to see a return on the 
part of the Liberal Party to what he 
would venture io call the principles of 
common sense with reference to the 
tariff. He recollected very well how 
Mr. Cobden had been decried by those 
who called themselves the Free Trade 
Party, because he had made the French 
Treaty the object of negotiations. Those 
were the days of leaps and bounds in 
our prosperity, when they were told to 
stick to their principles, and not care 
for the question how solid results were 
to be obtained. But the right hon. 
Gentleman, by now taking power from 
the House to negotiate .with the French | 
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try, and it was also to be hoped that by 
means of that lever even more would be 
effected, He had not gathered from 
statements of the right hon. Gentleman 
what number of gallons of beer he 
calculated were brewed in this country 
in the course of the year. He had ven- 
tured, last year, to propose a mode of 
doing away with the various taxes on 
tea, coffee, brewers’ licences, and the 
Malt Duty, by imposing a tax on 
beer, to be levied in the way it was 
done in America—namely, by means 
of stamps affixed to the casks. The 
right hon. Gentleman, however, had 
rejected that plan. But he would 
like to know how many galions of beer 
the right hon. Gentleman supposed were 
brewed in this country in the course of 
the year. So far as he had been able to 
calculate, the Budget would impose 2d. 
on every gallon of beer brewed ; and, 
upon information from persons of great 
experience, he had arrived at the con- 
clusion that 1,000,000,000 gallons were 
produced annually. Now, he ventured 
to think that by dividing that beer 
into different standards, according to 
alcoholic strength, a very much larger 
income could be derived from beer than 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed to 
extract from that source. Indeed, he 
believed it would be found to amount to 
a larger sum than hon. Members had 
any idea of, and that from £10,000,000 
to £12,000,000 a-year could easily be 
derived from this tax. But he must ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to go a little 
farther, and to do something towards 
redressing that gigantic grievance which 
pressed upon the people of Ireland and 
Scotland—namely, the difference be- 
tween the duty on aleohol in its various 
forms. If he would only take up that 
subject, and it was to be hoped that the 
present proposal was the prelude to a 
step in that direction, he would, in his 
opinion, heal a very sore grievance 
pressing upon the people of Ireland and 
Scotland.. The right hon. Gentleman 
had absolutely admitted the reality of 


and Spanish Governments, had brought | that grievance; he had shown that the 
to bear upon them the only argu-: heverage of one part of the United 


ment to which they had ever listened— 
namely, the argument of giving some- 
thing in return for something. By 
lowering the duty on foreign wines 
the right hon. Gentleman had in his 
hands a lever which would give an im- 
mense impetus to the trade of the coun- 








Kingdom was taxed ata much higher 
rate than the beverage of the other; 
and the worst of that inequality was 
that its effects pressed most upon the 

poorest portions of the community. The ~ 
poor in Ireland could not get beer, be- 
cause breweries, which were expensive 
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establishments, were not to be found 


there as they were in this country. No- 
thing could be more striking than the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
as to the decline in the number of 
breweries in the country, which meant 
that the capitalist had driven out the 
small brewer from the country districts. 
That was why the Irish and Scotch 
people could not get alcohol in the shape 
of beer, but had to take it in the cruder 
form of whisky, which they diluted 
with water. Was it not a giant evil 
that in this respect the people of Ireland 
and Scotland were taxed to a four-fold 
degree as compared with the people of 
England? He trusted that this Budget 
would be the commencement of a new 
era in taxation. He hoped, however, 
that the grievance of Scotland and Ire- 
land, in respect to the incidence of taxa- 
tion on alcohol, would receive the serious 
attention of the Government. If beer 
was proportionately taxed three times 
the present Revenue might be raised. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that he had 
understood the right hon. Gentleman 
that the reduction of the duty upon 
French wines was practically a condition 
preliminary to the negotiation of a new 
Treaty with France. But he should 
like to know whether the new duties 
would take effect immediately upon the 
passing of that Resolution, and whether 
the Treaty was to be immediately nego- 
tiated on the footing of the Resolution ? 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT said, he would 
venture to ask whether by passing these 
Resolutions the Committee would be 
bound to recognize the gradations in duty 
which had been indicated, or whether it 
would be open to any hon. Member to put 
questions concerning them ? 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he approved 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s proposals, 
so far as they referred to the introdue- 
tion of light wines from France. He 
also approved of tho abolition of the 
Malt Tax, and also of increasing the 
Income Tax, for, in his opinion, no tax 
was more fair if fairly levied; but he 
should like to see it levied on lower in- 
comes than at present. He thought 
that incomes of very luw amount ought 
to contribute to this tax. The reason 
he should like to see the tax levied in 
that way was that at present a large 
portion of the taxation of the country 
was paid by the pauper who walked in 
the streets. The man with £50 a-year 
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paid nearly 10 per cent of taxation, 
while the man of £50,000 a-year did 
not pay 5 per cent of his vast income 
in taxes. He would ask if that were a 
fair state of things in a country which 
professed to do justice to all classes? He 
thought that the Income Tax should be 
raised in the ascending scale, so that 
men who had the highest income in the 
country should pay the largest percent- 
age of taxation. The man who got his 
income easily should, he thought, pay a 
higher tax than the man who earned it 
by his head or his hands. It was a most 
unfair thing to charge a man who worked 
by his head and hands the same as 4 
man who did nothing at all, and would 
receive the same income if he passed all 
his time in bed. He expected that when 
the right hon. Gentleman dealt with the 
question of taxation on alcohol he would 
have dealt justly with all three countries. 
He would tell the Committee how the 
tax was levied at present. If he took 
the case of malt it would be found that 
one barrel of the ordinary ale or beer, 
produced from two bushels of malt, in 
this country paid a duty of 5s. 5d. and 
3d. per barrel duty. By the abolition of 
the Malt Tax it would remain very much 
the same. Practically, therefore, the 
duty was now 5s. 8d. upon two bushels 
of malt. The same two bushels of 
malt, however, if manufactured into 
alcohol, produced 4} gallons of proof 
spirits, upon which the duty was £2 2s. 6d. 
against 5s. 8d. on the same article when 
manufactured into beer. In other words, 
the same quantity of aleohol, when made 
into whisky — generally the drink of 
Irishmen and Scotchmen—was charged 
five times as much when made into the 
beer usually drank in England. Sup- 
posing two men went into a house, and 
the one had a pint of beer and the other 
a glass of spirits. The man who had a 
glass of spirits would pay 2d. duty— 
perhaps he would be an Irishman or a 
Scotchman. The Englishman who had 
a pint of beer containing the same 
quantity of alcohol would pay only 
}d. duty. Was that a state of things 
that ought to be continued? It was 
well for the House to know, while de- 
creasing the duty on beer, that in 1830 
a reduction of duty was made upon 
it. Up to that time 9s. per barrel 
was charged on the beer of this coun- 
try and Ireland. He found that in 
1814 the tax on beer amounted ‘to 
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£300,105. If. there was a tax of 
9s; per barrel on beer, during | the 
last financial year it was in opera- 
tion, £446,187 was produced by that 
tax. According to that consumption, 
if they had the same duty on English beer 
that was levied previously to 1830, an 
addition of £16,000,000 would be made to 
the income of thiscountry. In 1864 the 
duty on spirits was increased from 
8s. 4d. to 10s. per gallon. At the tinre 
of the Union—namely, 1800—one ofthe 
great arguments in favour of Federation 
used by FitzGibbon and the notorious 
Castlereagh was, that taxes in Ireland 
would be far less under the Union than 
under the Irish Government. Was that 
the fact? In 1800 the tax upon spirits 
in Ireland was 2s. 43d. per gallon, and 
after 80 years of union the tax was now 
10s. per gallon. He was not going to 
ask the Committee to reduce the tax, 
but to ask them in common justice and 
eommon honesty to his country to spend 
some of that excessive taxation in his 
country. Twomillions and a-half a-year 
weretakenin excessive taxation from [re- 
land, and what wasgiveninreturn? They 
were offered £30,000 for fishery har- 
bours. What wasthat in comparison with 
the £2,500,000 which had been taken 
from Ireland for the last 16 years? 
He asked that some of the taxation so 
taken from Ireland might be given back 
to it for the reclamation of waste lands. 
Hon. Members might say that the duty 
on spirits was only the same in Ireland 
as it was in England; but it should be 
remembered that in 1864 the duty on 
spirits in Ireland was raised from 3s. 8d. 
to 10s, per gallon, whereas the duty in 
England was only increased from 7s. 8d. 
to 10s. Thus they had an increase in 
the taxation of spirits in Ireland of 
6s, 8d. per gallon, against an increase 
in England of 2s; 4d. That change 
might have been proper with the view 
to the equalization of duty; but the prac- 
tical result was that it took a vast 
amount of additional taxation from Ire- 
land. In levying 4 tax-it made a very 
great difference upon the’ commodity 
upon which it was placed. If they 
were to levy a tax on cheese, that would 
affect the English working man very 
seriously ; but it would not make much 
difference to the Irishman. On the 
other hand, if they were to put a tax 
upon oatmeal, the Scotehman would be 
yery seriously affected, while the Irish: 
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man and the Englishman would not be 
touched by it. If they put a tax upon 
hob-nailed boots, such as used in Laneca- 
shire for kicking wives to death, only 
that portion of England would be af- 
fected. He made these observations for 
the purpose of showing that it made a 
very great difference upon what commo- 
dity the tax was placed. The tax, there- 
fore, of a large amount upon spirits; 
affected very seriously Scotclmen and 
Irishmen, who principally drank them; 
whereas reducing the duty on beer was 
an advantage only to Englishmen, and a 
corresponding disadvantage to Scotch- 
men and Irishmen. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, thatsomehon. 
Members were of opinion that upon 
dividends payable in July there would 
be only 54d. in the pound to pay for the 
whole half-year. He understood theright 
hon. Gentleman to say that there would 
be 2d. additional to pay, but that it would 
not apply to the July dividends, but only 
to the dividends which would be received 
in October. It was not clear from ‘the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
how the 2d. additional: would operate, 
and whether it was to apply to the whole 
half-year or not. It would be well if 
the right hon. Gentleman would more 
clearly indicate how that would be. 
They all felt satisfied that the Govern- 
ment had come forward in the position 
of farmers’ friends. It wassingular for 
Gentlemen on his side the House to take 
up that position instead of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. The hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) spoke with 
greatindignation ofthe Royal Commission 
upon Agriculture being called a delusion. 
He must say that some effectual remedy 
for the grievances of the farmer would 
be of more value than any Report, and 
one important step had now been taken 
even before the Report of that Com- 
mittee had been made. Many gentle- 
men outside the House would feel that 
far more had been done for the farmers 
by the proposals of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman than could be done by many 
Royal Commissions. If the Conserva- 
tive Party had been really desirous of 
relieving the farmers of this tax, they 
had an opportunity in 1874, when there 
was a great surplus, and when they had 
a powerful majority in Parliament: 
The time now was less convenient than it 
would have been, for there was a deficit : 
and nota surplus, and he hoped that the 
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agricultarist interest would not lose 
sight of that fact. They should remem- 
ber that even in a less favourable period 
than was possessed by the Conservatives 
the Liberal Administration had yielded to 
their just demands. The hon. Baronet op- 
tH te(Sir Eardley Wilmot) regretted that 

is friends had not had an opportunity 
of doing this thing instead of leaving it 
to be done by the Liberal Party. The 
fact was that there was the opportunity 
in 1874, as he had shown; but, for some 
reason or other, there was not the 
inclination amongst the Conservative 
Leaders. He thought the farmers would 
now see who were really their ‘‘ friends.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would 
gladly make inquiries and would answer 
the questions asked him by hon. Gentle- 
men. For the present he could only 
give his own impressions. His belief 
was that they would levy 2d. upon divi- 
dends payable in January; but, at all 
events, he could assure hon. Members 
that the practice followed this year 
would be the same as that adopted in 
1859. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, that the 
financial proposal brought forward that 
evening made a considerable difference 
to Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman 
proposed the abolition of the Malt Duty, 
and a reduction of the duty on foreign 
wines; and he expected that the ar- 
rangement would result in the develop- 
ment of British industries. On the 
whole transaction there were certain 
losses of Revenue which it was proposed 
to make up by imposing an additional 
1d. on Income Tax. It seemed to him 
that that was only a part of the scheme 
that would affect Ireland. Ireland 
would get no advantage from the aboli- 
tion of the Malt Duty, or the reduction 
of the duty upon French wines, but 
would have to pay an additional 1d. of 
Income Tax. Inasmuch as taxation 
from Ireland had ere now been con- 
siderably augmented by the hands of 
the right hon. Gentleman, he thought 
they were entitled to some consideration 
from him on that occasion. 

Mr. PELL said, that as repeated 
remarks had been made with regard to 
to the farmers’ friend he felt compelled 
to make one or two observations. He 
believed that the agriculturists as a body 
would be, on the whole, gratified by the 
- repeal of the Malt Tax. He was an old 
Member of that House, and during the 
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time he had been in it he had per- 
sistently demanded the abolition of the 
tax and placing it upon beer. When 
credit was claimed on behalf of the pre- 
sent Government for having done this in 
the interest of the farmers and land- 
owners, he must remind the Committee 
that the proposal of the right hon, 
Gentleman was one which had been 
asked for over and over again from both 
sides of the House. He was very glad 
that the proposal which had been s0 
long advocated had at last been adopted, 
although he should have been better 
satisfied if the concession had come from 
his own side of the House. But, at the 
same time, he did not forget that while 
the agricultural interest, the landlords, 
and especially the tenants were pressing 
for some change in the Malt Tax, they 
had also urged the desirability of making 
some change in the method of raising 
local taxation. They must not forget— 
and he was surprised that no hon. Mem- 
ber had risen to remind the Committee 
—what had been done by his right hon. 
Friends on the front Opposition Bench 
for the landed interest and for the bene- 
fit of the urban districts by the reduc- 
tion of local taxation. They had really 
done a great deal, and they went as far 
as they could with the limited means at 
their disposal in meeting the requests 
made to them. He was now going to 
make an appeal to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister. He stated 
very truly that agriculture in England, 
as in America and in Europe, had under- 
gone very trying times. Noone knew 
better than the right hon. Gentleman 
that he was, in the case of the occupiers 
of the land, going to add an additional 
ld. to a tax upon what were wholly fie- 
titious incomes. Agriculturists did not, 
as a rule, ask for a remission of the 
Income Tax, because it was assessed 
upon the rents they paid. The upshot 
was that the farmers would have to 
pay 4d. in the pound more Income 
Tax, assessed upon the rents of their 
farms, when their incomes were in many 
cases absolutely ni. It would be nothing 
more than fair and just to suspend col- 
lection under Schedule B for this year, 
though he believed it was necessary to 
resort to the Property Tax in order to 
make this great change in the Malt Tax. 
The right hon. Gentleman had not that 
night reminded them of the speech he 
made in 1865, when he controverted 
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most strongly and forcibly the proposi- 
tions which were then brought forward 
in favour of the change which he was 
now making. If the change had been 
made at that time, he believed farmers 
would have been able to turn the cir- 
cumstance to better account than now. 
All over the country a great many malt- 
houses had been recently pulled down 
that would have been exceedingly useful 
at the present time for malting inferior 
qualities of barley. For his own part, 
while he did not believe that this change 
would make any very great difference 
in the position of the grower of the best 
sort of barley, he imagined that the 
farmers who grew barley upon land 
hardly adapted for the better sorts would 
have a new outlet for their produce, and 
would in time, if not at onee, find another 
market for their produce. He should 
not have risen to make any observations 
on this occasiou had it not been for the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge and others, that the Leaders of 
the Opposition had not done so much 
for the farmers as the present Liberal 
Government was now doing for them. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he wished to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to consider whe- 
ther he could not make some relaxation 
of the rule laid down in the case of 
bottled wines of the lower standard of 
alcoholic strength? There was a large 
trade in cheap bottled wines from Bor- 
deaux, which would be seriously affected 
by the proposal of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. He could not help thinking 
that, when the right hon. Gentleman had 
thouroughly satisfied himself upon the 
matter, he would see that the rule was 
not applicable in the case of wines of a 
light character. 

Dr. COMMINS said, that the Budget 
of the right hon. Gentleman was of a 
particularly reasonable nature. There 
could be no doubt that to remove the 
tax from an important production, and, 
at the same time, not to impose a more 
mischievous taxation to the same extent 
on another article of production, must be 
a considerable advantage to the pro- 
ducer. He should like to know to what 
extent, if any, it was expected that con- 
sumption would be increased by the re- 
moval of the tax? The consumption of 
beer was large at the present time, and 
he wished to know what increase in the 
number of gallons consumed there was 
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likely to be?. The present consumption 
was, inround numbers, abouta billion gal- 
lonsa-year. Suppose that such consump- 
tion were increased one-fourth—and Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson would be very delighted 
at the prospectof that increase—was there 
any reason to believe that such increase 
would be in beer made entirely out of 
malt, without the use of any of the sub- 
stitutes for it? But if it could not be 
shown that a considerable proportion of 
the increased supply was made out of 
nalt, the benefit to the farmer would be 
very slight indeed. For his own part, he 
did not believe that there would be any 
inerease in the consumption of beer 
after these Resolutions had been adopted 
by the House; but he did believe the 
consumer would be likely to get a 
article of a better quality. There was 
another matter to which he wished to 
call attention, and that was the in- 
equality in the incidence of the Income 
Tax. Everybody acknowledged the in- 
justice of taxing a man who had no- 
thing to do but to hold out his hand and 
receive his income exactly in the same 
ratio as the man with a similar income 
who had earned his money by the sweat 
of his brow or brain. The injustice of 
that taxation had been often the sub- 
ject of discussion, and many essays and 
pamphlets had been written in order to 
show the necessary and proper remedy 
for that injustice; and yet, although 
the remedy was easily found if sought 
for, and was very plain, still he was sur- 
prised that advantage was not taken 
of it by the present Government. The 
principal quality in taxation, as every- 
one who had read the subject knew, 
was that there should be equality of 
sacrifice. If they took, for example, 
two incomes earned by muscle or brains, 
and others unearned, the men who had 
earned theirs had to make a double 
sacrifice in comparison with the men 
who had not done so ; for the first sacri- 
fice was that of the labour required to 
earn the amount paid, and then there 
was the sacrifice of enjoyment. which 
the amount so paid would have pur- 
chased. That was provable by the 
simplest rules of arithmetic. Where- 
fore; the man who did not earn his in- 
come, and who only made one of these 
sacrifices, ought to pay double the 
amount of the man who did if there was 
to be a real equality of taxation between 





them. Now, that was a solution that 
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he offered, and although it came from 
so humble a Member of that House as 
himself, he believed it was a question 
worthy of the financial genius of the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Another matter 
he wished to refer to was the nominal 
equality of taxation that existed be- 
tween England and Ireland, but which 
was rather an inequality of the worst 
kind. It had been pointed out by a 
previous speaker that the taxes were 
practically of equal proportion so far as 
the individual payers were concerned. 
But, though that might be so, the bur- 
den of such apparently equal taxation 
fell very unequally on the two countries. 
The reason was this—that in Ireland they 
were all merely taxpayers, but in Eng- 
land a large proportion were tax-con- 
sumers; in fact, all the tax consump- 
tion existed in one country, whilst there 
was nothing but tax-paying in the other ; 
and, surely, the tax-paying country was 
entitled to some further relief from taxa- 
tion, when relief was granted, than the 
other country ? But it had been pointed 
out that the taxation in Ireland was 
raised from year to year principally, and 
by small amounts, such as the Dog 
Tax. He was informed that such a 
paltry tax as that worked in a most un- 
just manner, and was not satisfactory in 
the returns which it gave. The agri- 
cultural labourer was taxed for the dog 
he had, which was as much a necessary 
to him as his horses to the farmer, al- 
though the English agriculturist had been 
exempt from any tax upon his horses. 
_He was satisfied that such taxes as 
those caused a vast amount of dissatis- 
faction in Ireland; and there could be 
no doubt that nothing could be worse 
than increasing taxation from year to 
year, when the ability to pay was dimi- 
nishing. He begged to ask the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of Her Majesty’s Government to that 
matter, for he was sure that the spirit 
of equality which was shown in all the 
measures proposed by him was the best 
evidence that he would do something to 
relieve Ireland, overburdened, as she 
was, with taxation. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, as an Irish 
Member resident in England, he was 
bound to say that it appeared to him 
that he took much more interest in the 
people—the working classes of England 
—than he believed hon, Members did 
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in the people of Ireland. He held in 
his hand a book knownas the ‘Financial 
Reform Almanac,” patronized by three 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite and 16 
hon. Members. He found in that book 
that the reduction of taxation upon land 
was advocated. He did not know, with 
reference to the doctrine laid down in 
that almanac, whether it was popular 
with the Liberals on that side of the 
House when they sat in Opposition, and 
became unpopular to them when they 
found themselves in Office; at all events, 
he thought it was only fair, as one taking 
a deep and prrenens interest in the 
English people, to point out to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a means 
of procuring a Revenue for the country 
without taxing the people unduly. He 
should like to bring to the Notice of the 
House some curiosities of the Land Tax. 
He thought that when he had brought 
certain passages of the book under their 
notice, they would admit the importance 
of what he had suggested ; andhe begged 
right hon. Gentlemen and hon. Members, 
who had patronized the work, to listen 
to a few sentences. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’] He 
found that in the 4th year of Wil- 
liam & Mary—that was, in the year 
1692—[ Cries of ‘‘ Agreed!” |—he was 
not beginning with the Deluge, and he 
would soon arrive at the year 1880 ; and, 
therefore, he must ask the Committee 
once more to listen while he read— 

“By 4 William § Mary, passed in 1692, a 
rate of 4s. in the pound was levied on the full 
yearly value of lands, tenements, and heredita- 
ments, without any abatement of charges what- 
ever, exceptions in favour only of universities, 
schools, and hospitals. The valuation then taken 
was believed to have been attended with fraud; 
and the assessment realized £1,922,000, which 
was £824,278 more than had been previously 
raised.” 

Now, he held that this was a serious 
matter, and should be seriously taken 
into consideration by that Committee, in 
order that it should be in a position to 
render to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer some sta- 
tistics upon which he might amend his 
Budget. He would not detain the Com- 
mittee long. [‘‘ Divide, divide!” ] He 
trusted that every Englishman there 
present would take as deep an interest 
in Irish matters as he himself was 
anxious to take, and did take, in English 
matters; and he should feel bound to 
listen. He found that, in the year 1798, 
the Land Fax continued to be annually 
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levied by Act of Parliament at the same 
rate; but that it was occasionally re- 
duced, at one time to 8s., at another to 
9s., but always on the valuation of 1692. 
By 38 Geo. IIT. c. 5, and another Act of 
the same Session, the Land Tax was 
made perpetual at 4s. in the pound, on 
thevaluation before mentioned, forlands, 
tenements, and hereditaments, wages of 
officials, and annuities. The amount 
raised in England and Wales was 
£1,980,673. Provision also was made 
for sale or redemption of the Land Tax 
at 18 or 20 years’ purchase, according to 
the value and to the circumstances of 
the person who was to be paid. Those 
who were in want of money, and were 
not particular about the mode of raising 
it, said that the measure passed at the 
time would not preclude them from im- 
posing another Land Tax or from 
augmenting or re-adjusting the exist- 
ing one. He did not think that the 
House of Commons, with the assurances 
they had received, would be likely to be 
betrayed in that matter; but, perhaps, 
the time would come when they would 
make a stand against imposing a tax of 
4s.in the pound which had been first 
levied some 200 years since upon the 
annual value of theland. He had before 
him there, but he would not trouble the 
Committee with them, long and dreary 
statistics of the whole matter; but he 
would read to them what he might 
term a synopsis of the entire question. 
In England the amount levied at the 
present moment annually averaged 
£1,128,000; but if the Land Tax of 
4s. in the pound had been levied justly 
upon all the land in England and 
Wales, as it ought to have been, it would 
give the Chancellor of the Exchequer a 
revenue of £29,000,000 of money annu- 
ally. Instead of having to raise, and 
being compelled to impose, large taxes 
on tradesmen, by that means a levy 
might be made which would be perfectly 
Just to the people of England. The mass 
of the people would escape undue taxa- 
tion, and the impost on the land at 4s. 
in the pound would give to the Revenue 
a decent and respectable income. He 
found that the taxes at present levied on 
land presented the following anomalies: — 
The highest tax was paid in Glamorgan- 
shire, where it was as high as 8d. in the 
pound. In Cumberland it was less than 
half that, and in Lancashire only half-a- 
farthing in the pound, Rich Lancashire, 
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where gentlemen made large fortunes by 
industry and speculation, and occupied 
land for purposes of pleasure and objects 
of ornament, and not for farming or 
agricultural purposes, instead of figuring, 
as it did in the list with such a sum as 
half-a-farthing for a Land Tax, would be 
justly mulcted and compelled to pay 2s. 
in the pound. He found that Yorkshire 
stood at seven-eighths of a penny, while 
other counties averaged from 5d. to 1d. 
He would not trouble the Committee any 
further; but he would simply beg them to 
consider whether money could be raised 
by any means soeasy and just as by taxing 
the land of the country. He thought it 
most unjust that the middle classes of 
the country should be taxed upon many 
articles, besides Income Tax, much be- 
yond their means of paying; and he 
thought it was very wrong that the 
upper classes of England, and the large 
salaried officers of the Government, 
and the pensioners that surrounded the 
Court, and the hireling pensioners of all 
kinds, were not taxed, but that they 
should enjoy, as they did, the fruits of 
the industry of the masses of the people 
of England. He trusted that when the 
Government brought in its annual 
Budget next year, it would, at all events, 
give some attention to that great ques- 
tion of the Land Tax, and thus withdraw, 
to a legitimate extent, taxation from the 
shoulders of those who were already 
overburdened. He felt it incumbent 
upon him to speak at that juncture, and 
to remind them of the taxation in his 
own country, where the people, from the 
condition of affairs, were utterly unable 
to pay the taxes imposed on them; and 
he trusted that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would see their way to reduce the 
amount, so as to compare more favour- 
ably with that drawn from England. 
Ireland was solely dependent on the pro- 
duction of the land, and what little in- 
dustries there were the Government were 
about to again tax; and he considered 
it unjust and, therefore, unworthy of the 
present Government, professing as it did 
so much sympathy for Ireland. One 
ounce of real practical good work towards 
Treland was worth more than a ton of 
sympathy. In conclusion, he trusted 
that the Liberal Government would 
strive to do justice and exhibit real sym- 
athy towards his country. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he had a few 

observations to make, but he should not 
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detain the Committee long. He must 
say he had listened with great interest 
to the financial arguments of his hon, 
Friend the Member for Ennis (Mr. 
Finigan) ; at the same time, although he 
ordinarily agreed with him on matters of 
reform, he could not see how the Irish 
were prepared to adopt the suggestions 
in the present crisis of Irish agrarian 
history. He found at that moment there 
was a national demand in Ireland dis- 
tinctly for that arrangement of land 
known as peasant proprietary; and he 
could not see how that could be furthered 
by taxes being placed upon it. He was 
afraid, if the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequerever brought 
in a Bill for the purpose of raising the 
taxation of the Empire by taxation of 
the land, the hon. Member for Ennis 
would fail in his duty to his constituency, 
and would probably move that the Land 
Tax be not extended to Ireland. How- 
ever, he wished to make a few observa- 
tions on the general subject of the Sup- 
plementary Budget. He could not but 
think that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as his 
Trish Colleagues had stated, had, unfor- 
tunately, left Ireland out of consideration 
altogether. There was a political motive, 
he would venture to think, in one of his 
proposals. He thought, by the aboli- 
tion of the Malt Tax, that process fami- 
liarly known as dishing the Whigs had 
been reversed, and that he had now 
been skilfully dishing the Tories. But 
he was afraid that another advantage 
resulted to the British workman and to 
a few of the British tradesmen. If the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had failed to consider 
Ireland in that Budget, he thought that 
he was certainly open to take into con- 
sideration the question of more equi- 
table distributin of interior expenditure. 
If the taxation from Ireland amounted to 
so much, Jet some equivalent be given 
when the Estimates came on for discus- 
sion, and when the vast sums which were 
raised impartially came to be considered. 
But these sums were not raised so. 
When the Estimates came to be con- 
sidered, and the disbursement of the 
Revenue, then it would be the duty of 
the Irish Members to point out that they 
might at least be exempted from the 
share of taxation that they now bore to 
excess, and for them to call attention 
to the expenditure of the income of the 
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country. He did not wish to trespass 
on the time of the Committee; but the 
few words he had given vent to just 
expressed the heads of the objections he 
had to the Budget of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He certainly felt deeply on 
the question, whatever objections might 
be made to the methods of raising Public 
Revenue. Unfortunately, it appeared 
to him that, from an Irish point of view, 
the system of expenditure of the Public 
Revenue did not at all tally with the 
amount of taxation of that misused 
country. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK said, he was 
surprised to hear the complaints of hon. 
Members for Ireland, for he could see 
no real grounds for saying that the 
Budget was in any way unjust to that 
country. The bulk of the Income Tax 
was paid by England, and there was 
nothing to lead to the belief that the 
people of Ireland would not benefit by 
the alteration of the Wine Duties as 
much as those in the other parts of the 
Kingdom. As regarded beer and porter, 
though they did not consume as much 
as was consumed in England, still there 
was a very large beer trade in Dublin. 
He did not think the hon. Member for 
Leicestershire had replied to the argu- 
ments of the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge. No doubt, Conservative Mem- 
bers had often asked to have the Malt 
Tax replaced by a tax upon beer; but 
this great boon to the agricultural in- 
terest, which had always been refused 
by the Conservative Leaders, had now 
been granted by a Liberal Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it was clear that 
Ireland and Scotland were very much 
worse treated than England with regard 
to taxation. It was well kuown that 
the bulk of the population of Ireland 
did drink wine, and that the English 
people of the same class got off with a 
very much lower rate of duty on their 
alcohol, which they took in the shape of 
beer, than the Irish who consumed & 
cheaper and coarser quality of drink. 
Beer and porter, it was well known, were 
largely consumed in this country, while 
it was drunk in Ireland and Scotland in 
a very much smaller proportion. Again, 
the Irish people were paying eight times 
as much for their alcohol than did the 
people of England in the shape of beer 
and porter. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would, he thought, do well to 
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take care that taxation was more 
fairly apportioned between the two coun- 
tries. 

Resolutions 1 to 9 agreed to. 


Resolution 10 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he wished to ask whether there would 
be an opportunity in Committee on the 
Bill to cousider the scale of Wine 
Duties proposed, or whether they would 
be at all committed by the Resolution 
now about to be passed? It struck him 
that the scale would require considera- 
tion, especially with reference to this 
point; that if there were to be a dif- 
ferent rate of duty on every degree, 
there would be the necessity of testing 
a great many more samples of wine than 
was the case at present. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: There will be 
full opportunity given to the House for 
considering this matter; but it is well 
known that every shipment of wine is 
tested now. There is also a separate 
testing at the warehouse, but that we 
shall get rid of altogether. 


Resolution agreed to. 


(l.) Resolved, That, towards raising the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, in addition to the Duties 
of Income Tax granted by ‘ The Customs and in. 
land Revenue Act, 1880,’ there shall be charged, 
collected, and paid for the year which com- 
menced on the sixth day of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty, in respect of all Pro- 
perty, Profits, and Gains mentioned or described 
as chargeable in the Act of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth years of Her Majesty’s reign, 
chapter thirty-four, the following Duties of 
Income Tax (that is to say) : 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual 
value or amount of Property, Profits, 
and Gains chargeable under Schedules 
(A), (C), (D), or (E) of the said Act, the 
Duty of One Penny ; 

And for every Twenty Shillings of the 
annual value of the occupation of Lands, 
Tenements, Hereditaments, and Heri- 
tages chargeable under Schedule (B) of 
the said Act, the Duty of One Half- 
penny: 

Provided always, That, with the view of securing 
the additiona] Duties and affording the proper 
right of deduction in respect thereof, where 
any Dividends, Interest, or other annuai sums 
are due or payable half-yearly or quarterly in 
the course of the said year, and one of the half- 
yearly payments, or two of the quarterly pay- 
ments, shall have been made, and Duty at the 
rate of Five Pence shall have been deducted 
therefrom, the other half-yearly payment or 
quarterly payments shall be charged with the 
additional Duty of Two Pence for every Twenty 
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(2.) Resolved, That on the first day of October, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty, the fol- 
lowing Duties of Excise shall cease to be pay- 
able (that is to say) : 


The Duties on Malt; 

The Duty on Sugar used by any Brewer of 
Beer for sale in the brewing or making 
of Beer, or in the preparation therefrom 
of any liquor or substance to be used as 
colouring in the brewing or making of 
Beer; 


The Duties upon Licences to be taken 
out by 

A Maltster or Maker of Malt; 

A Roaster of Malt; 

A Dealer in Roasted Malt ; and 

A Brewer of Beer for Sale; 
And the Drawbacks of Excise now payable on 
Malt and Beer shall cease to be allowed. 


(3.) Resolved, That there shall be paid or 
allowed to every Maltster or Maker of Malt, 
Dealer in Malt, Roaster of Malt, Brewer of 
Beer for sale, and Vinegar Maker for all dry 
unground Malt produced to, and taken account 
of by, the proper officer of Inland Revenue, 
and the quantity thereof ascertained, between 
the twenty-seventh and thirtieth days of Sep- 
tember, one thousand eight hundred and eighty, 
both days inclusive, as his Stock and in his 
custody and possession, and for which Duty 
shall have been paid or charged, the several 
Allowances and Sums of Money following (that 
is to say): 

For every bushel of such Malt made in 
England from Barley, or any other Corn 
or Grain, Two Shillings and Sevenpence, 
with five per centum thereon ; 

’ For every bushel of such Malt made in 
Scotland or Ireland from Barley, or any 
other Corn or Grain, except Beer or 
Bigg, Two Shillings and Sevenpence, 
with five per centum thereon ; 

And for every bushel of such Malt made in 
Scotland or Ireland from Beer or Bigg 
only, without any mixture of Barley or 
any other Corn or Grain therewith, ‘I'wo 
Shillings, with five per centum thereon ; 

Provided, ‘That, from the quantity of all Brown 
or Porter Malt, and roasted or Black Malt, 
there shall be deducted twenty per centum for 
the swell and increase thereof over the quantity 
of such Malt charged with duty; but, if such 
Malt shall be screened and cleaned, there shall 
be deducted fifteen per centum only,-and from 
all other unscreened or partially screened Malt 
there shall be deducted five per centum, and the 
allowance shall be computed and paid or allowed 
only on the remaining quantity of such Malt, 
after making such deductions respectively. 


(4.) Resolved, That, towards raising the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, there shall be granted 
and paid, on and after the first day of October, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty, in and 
throughout the. United Kingdom, the following 
Duties of Excise upon Licences to be taken out 
annually by Brewers of Beer (that is to say) : 


Se. d, 
On a Licence taken out by a 
10 0 





Shillings of the amount thereof.” 


Brewer of Beer for sale . 
Cn a Licence taken out by any 
other Brewer . ° 4 06 0 
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(5.) Resolved, That, towards raising the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, there shall be charged 
and paid in respect of Beer brewed in the United 
Kingdom, on or after the first day of October, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty, a Duty 
calculated according to the specific gravity 
thereof (that is to say) : 

Upon every thirty-six gallons of a specific 
gravity of 1,055 degrees, the Duty of Six 
Shillings and Three Pence; 

and so in proportion for any difference in gravity 
or quantity. 

(6.) Resolved, That, on and after the first day 
of October, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty, there shall be allowed and paid in re- 
spect of Beer which shall be exported from the 
United Kingdom to Foreign parts as merchan- 
dise, or shipped for use as ship’s stores, a Draw- 
back calculated according to the specific gravity 
thereof (that is to say) : 

Upon every thirty-six gallons of a specific 
gravity of 1,055 degrees, the Drawback 
of Six Shillings and Three Pence; 

and so in proportion for any difference in gravity 
or quantity. 

(7.) Resolved, That on and after the first day 
of July, one thousand eight hundred and eighty, 
in lieu of the Duties of Excise now payable, the 
following Duties of Excise shall be payable 
upon the Licences hereinafter mentioned (that 
is to say) : 


Duty. 
£8. d. 
Licence to a Retailer of Cider in 
England . ae ee 7S 
igocage toa Retailer of Sweets ~-. 2. 
Licence to a Retailer in England 
of Beer to be consumed on the 
310 0 


premises . 
Licence to a Retailer in England 

of Beer not to be consumed on 

the premises . 1 6 0 
Licence (additional) toa Licensed 

Dealer in Beer in England or 

Ireland for sale by retail of 

Beer not to be consumed on the 

premises . 1 6 0 
Licence to a Licensed Keeper of 

a Refreshment House in Eng- 

land or Ireland to retail Wine 


to be consumed onthe premises 310 0 
Licence to any Person in England 

or Ireland to retail in a Shop 

Wine not to be consumed on 

the premises 210 0 


Licence to a Retailer of Beer and 

Wine to be consumed on the 

premises . 4 0 0 
Licence to a Retailer of Beer and 

Wine not to be consumed on 

the premises . 38.0 0 
Licence to a Retailer of Spirits— 

according to the annual value 

of the premises in respect 

whereof the Licence is granted: 


If under £10 ; 5 0 SOO 
If £10 and under £20. >»: 810-9 
£20 » $26. 11 0 0 
£25 yr 140 0 
£30 a £40. 17 0D 
£40 » £50. .20 0 0 
£50 » £100. - 25 0 0 
£100 or above. - 30 0 0 
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The holder of the last-mentioned Licence is 
not to be required to take out any further or 
other Excise Licence to enable him to sell Beer 
or Wine by retail. 


The grant of the Duties on such Licence is 
to be subject to the provisions following : 

1. The expression “ Retailer of Spirits” 
does not include a Spirit Grocer in Ire. 
land, as defined by section eighty-one of 
“The Licensing Act, 1872,’’ nora Dealer 
in Spirits selling Spirits in bottles under 
an additional Licence authorising him in 
that behalf ; 


2. Where, in the case of premises of the 
value of One Hundred Pounds or up- 
wards, it shall be proved to the satis. 
faction of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue that the premises are structurally 
adapted for use as an Inn or Hotel for the 
reception of guests and travellers de- 
sirous of dwelling therein, and are mainly 
so used, the amount of Duty to be paid 
on the Licence shall not exceed Twenty- 
five pounds. 

Note.—Unless otherwise specified, the Duties 
mentioned in this Resolution extend to Licences 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

For the purposes of this Resolution— 

“ Cider”’ includes Perry ; 

“ Sweets ” includes made Wines, Mead, and 

Metheglin ; 
* Beer ”’ includes Cider ; 
‘* Wine ”’ includes Sweets. 


(8.) Resolved, That, on the first day of Octo. 
ber, one thousand eight hundred and eighty, the 
Duties of Customs on Malt, Vinegar,- and 
Pickles preserved in Vinegar shall cease to be 
payable. 

(9.) Resolved, That it is expedient to amend 
the Laws relating to Customs and Inland 
Revenue. 


(10.) Resolved, That, in case Her Majesty 
shall, by Order in Council, be pleased so to ap- 
point, the Duties of Customs now chargeable on 
Wines imported into Great Britain and Ireland 
shall cease and determine on a day to be named 
in the said Order, and not later than the 
fifteenth day of August, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty, and that, in lieu and in- 
stead of such Duties, there shall be charged on 
and after the day so named, the Duties follow- 
ing (that is to say) : 

Imported in Casks— 
Wine up to a strength of 20 de- 
grees of proof spirit 
per gallon 0 0 6 
Wine exceeding 20 degrees; 
additional for each degree up 
to a strength of 35 degrees 
of proof spirit . per gallon 0 
Wine exceeding 35 degrees; 
additional for each degree up 
to a strength of 41 degrees 
of proof spirit . per gallon 0 0 2 
Additional for each degree of 
strength beyond the highest 
above specified . per gallon 0 0 3 
The strength in each case to be 
verified by Sykes’ Hydro- 
meter. 


£34 
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Imported in Bottles— 

Wine . é . pergallon 0 2 6 
Lees of Wine shall be charged 

with the above-mentioned Rates 

of Duty according to the ascer- 

tained degree of strength, 


House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, 
at Two of the clock; 


Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


HARES AND RABBITS BILL—[Buz 194.] 


(Mr. Gladstone, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. 
Dodson, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, Mr. Arthur Peel.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, on 
rising to move that the Bill be now read 
a second time, said, that the night of the 
10th of June, 1880, would not be for- 
gotten by farmers when two of their rea- 
sonable demands, at all events, had gone 
some way towards being satisfied. He 
wished to state as briefly as he could the 
Parliamentary case for the measure now 
laid before the House. He desired to 
rest that Parliamentary case upon two 
paragraphs of the Report of the Com- 
mittee of 1873. The first paragraph, he 
thought, was from the pen of the hon. 
Member for Leicestershire. He stated 
that ground game which was protected 
by the law was injurious to crops. Then 
the Committee proceeded to say— 

“There can be no question that the existence 

of a large number of hares and rabbits upon an 
arable farm is most prejudicial to its profitable 
occupation; and your Committee cannot but 
highly reprobate the practice of some landlords 
who keep large numbers of those animals on 
cultivated land to the injury of the crops of the 
farming tenant.” 
Then the Committee said—and it should 
be remembered that this was the unani- 
mous Report of a Committee composed 
of Gentleman sitting on both sides of the 
House— 

“They consider that no landlord should 
object to the insertion of such engagements in 
his lease or agreements as will ensure the keep- 
ing down of ground game in moderate limits, and 
that no tenant should enter upon his farm with- 
out securing protection from the law by such 
engagements on the part of the landlord.” 


Now, would hon. Gentlemen say what 
these engagements should be which no 
reasonable landlord should refuse, and 
which no prudent tenant should dispense 
with? What did the Committee say ?— 
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‘They are satisfied that no means so effi- 
cient for the purpose can be devised as the 
concession to the tenant of the power of killing 
ground game upon his farm either exclusively 
or concurrently with his landlord.” 


That was to say, that the tenant should 
have power, without any limitation of 
any kind, to kill ground game upon his 
farm ; and the Committee thought that 
was the best arrangement that could be 
made, and one that every reasonable 
landlord ought to make. He would ask, 
did every reasonable landlord make that 
arrangement, and did every prudent 
tenant insist upon it? Was every pru- 
dent tenant able to insist upon it? He 
thought not. He would read what it 
was proposed to add after the sentence 
to which he had last referrad— 

“The evidence before your Committee does 


not lead them to believe that landlords gener- 
ally are willing to make such concessions.” 


Upon that paragraph the Committee 
divided equally, and it was only rejected 
by the casting vote of the Chairman. 
For the Motion to add those words 9 
Members of the Committee voted, and 
among the 9 were Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, Mr. Cowper, Sir Henry Selwin 
Ibbetson, Mr. Pell, and Mr. Clare Read. 
When he said that there were 9 Mem- 
bers of the Committee on one side, that 
assumed that there were 9 on the other. 
Hon. Members might take that for 
granted. The fact remains, therefore, 
that the whole Committee thought these 
were conditions necessary for carrying 
on the agriculture of England which no 
reasonable landlord should refuse, and 
which no prudent tenant should dispense 
with ; and yet, in the opinion of 9 Mem- 
bers of the Committee, the landlords 
were unwilling to concede. That, in his 
opinion, was the Parliamentary case for 
the Bill; and the Government simply 
proposed to carry out that recommenda- 
tion of the Committee. It appeared to 
him, however, that the Committee had 
established premises from which they 
had failed to draw logical conclusions. 
There was but one logical conclusion 
which could be drawn from the admitted 
facts. That was, that the Legislature 
should interfere to secure for the farmers 
of England those reasonable conditions 
which otherwise there was no chance of 
their obtaining. Was it to be supposed 
that the farmers did not desire to secure 
those conditions? If they did, why did 
they not obtain them? Because they 
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could not. Everybody knew that they 
could not. It was not a fact that they 
did not want them. Mr. Olare Read, 
who was, unfortunately, no longer a 
Member of that House, in his evidence 
before the Committee, had said that even 
he—himself as respectable a tenant and 
as good a farmer as could possibly be 
found—would not be able to obtain a 
farm in the county of Norfolk, on con- 
dition that he was to have the ground 

ame. And every farmer in Scotland 
felt that he laboured under a similar 
disability. The object of this Bill was 
to remedy that, and secure those condi- 
tions for the farmers. The Bill did not 
pretend to reform the Game Laws; of 
those he hoped that one of these days, 
and not a distant one, the Game Laws 
would be reformed in the direction indi- 
cated in the Report of the Cummittee. 
The Bill would remove the grievances of 
the tenant farmers of England indirectly, 
and would have great effect upon the 
evils produced by the Game Laws, and 
would tend in a great degree to mitigate 
the evil of poaching. In his opinion, 
the best protector against poaching was 
the tenant farmer. The other day, Mr. 
Clare Reed had said that, rather than 
endure the existing state of things, 
farmers would prefer to look to the 
poacher for protection. That was said 
over and over again in evidence before 
the Oummittee of 1874. The evidence 
was overwhelming before that Committee 
in’that respect. The head-constables 
who were examined, stated that ground 
game was a special cause of night poach- 
ing. ‘They were asked whether the 
whole of the poachers were in pursuit 
of ground game? They said that they 
were, Also, that it was seldom that 
pheasants were found upon them. What 
was the remedy for the existing state of 
things which the farmers asked for? 
In the Report of the Committee would 
be found an account of a remarkable 
conference which took place at Aberdeen 
in 1873, when delegates from the land- 
lords and the tenant farmers met under 
the presidency of Mr. Forsyth, then 
Member of that House, to determine 
what could be done to settle this ques- 
tion. That Joint Committee reported 
most unequivocally in favour of confer- 
ring upon farmers the right to kill 
ground game, as the best remedy for 
the evils in connection with game which 
they had found to extst. For the pur- 
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se of obtaining the opinion of the 
 tendiey the Committee issued schedules 
to all landowners having a rental of 
£500 and upwards, and to tenants having 
a rental of £14, with the request that 
they should answer certain questions, 
The result of these inquries was that 
nine-tenths of the damage done by wild 
animals to crops was attributed to hares 
and rabbits. Above three-fourths of the 
whole number of persons answering 
inquiries were of opinion that the un- 
restricted right to kill game, either by 
their own hands or by those of persons 
employed by them, would enable Pazrlia- 
ment sufficiently to protect their interests. 
The result was, upon the information 
before the Committee, that the Joint 
Committee, considered the chief evil to 
crops to proceed from hares and rabbits, 
and decided that nothing but an abso- 
lute and unrestricted right to the tenant 
to kill ground game would meet the case. 
The Central Chamber of Agriculture in 
London, and the Caambers of Agricul- 
ture in different parts of the Kingdom, 
had considered this question, and had 
come to the same conclusion. The re- 
medy which the Government now pro- 
posed, therefore, was not a novelty, but 
was perfectly well known and under- 
stood by tenant farmers and landlords 
throughout the country. It was true 
that other remedies had been proposed 
for the evils which were admitted to 
exist. A suggestion had been made 
that hares and rabbits should be taken 
out of the category of game; but he 
vertured to say that everyone who had 
considered the question himself, saw that 
that proposal was open to very great 
and insuperable objections. The plan 
had been tried over and over again in 
foreign countries. It had been tried both 
in France and Germany, and had entirely 
failed. After the French Revolution in 
1789, the Game Laws were abolished ; 
but in the following year the Revolu- 
tionists were bound to restore the Game 
Laws which had been repealed in the 
previous year. Then in Germany, in 
1848, the same experiment was tried, 
and produced such confusion that the 
laws were renewed. It was obvious, 
in the first’ place, that merely repealing 
the Game Laws would still leave the 
farmer bound to the covenant of his 
landlord. He’ would not be able to kill 
game upon his farm, but everyone else 
would. That was not the method to 
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procéed which anyone who had consi- 
dered the matter would adopt. He could 
quite understand that hon. Members 
who wanted to run a red-herring across 
the trail would propose a measure 
of that kind; but they must know 
that it was utterly impracticable. There 
was another proposal made—namely, 
that they should allow things to remain 
as they were, with the difference that 
they should get compensation for injury 
done by game. That plan had been 
tried in every instance, and had always 
failed. It would fail in this. The 
valuers were unanimous in their opinion 
that it would be impossible to estimate 
the injury caused by ground game. The 
experiments which had been tried had 
been found practically unworkable. 
There was another objection which had 
been raised to the measure, and that 
was that it did not deal with the evils 
produced by ground game coming from 
the lands of adjoining owners. That 
matter was certainly not dealt with in 
this Bill. The principle of this Bill was 
only to make the right of killing the 
game which destroyed the crops inse- 
parable from the occupation of the land 
—to place the right in the hands of 
those who grew crops—and that he re- 
garded as a simple and sound principle. 
‘They knew very well that in old days 
stipulations used to be made in feudal 
times before the cultivation of the soil 
was carried on as at present; but a 
certain amount of protection and cover 
should be given to game. In France 
it was a common stipulation, up to 
the time of the Revolution, that the 
tenant was to do certain acts for the 
benefit of the game. If they insisted 
upon keeping on the land a stock of 
game which destroyed the crops, it was 
just the same as making a stipulation 
to prevent the crops from growing. He 
thought that it was a sound and proper 
principle to unite with the right to kill 
game the occupation of the land. In 
old days the right to. kill game was 
sometimes separated from the ownership 
of the soil by the name of free warren. 
A man who had nothing to do with the 
land had the right to kill game on it. 
The proprietor had not such a right. 
The man possessing such a right could 
bring an action of trespass against the 
proprietor of the soil for an interference 
of such right. Was it likely that the 


right of free warren, which excluded the 
proprietor from the right to destroy! 
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|game, would be allowed long to con- 
tinue? They would very soon have a 
Bill to do away with free warren 
brought in under the circumstances. It 
was really a much more serious thing to 
‘interfere with the right of the occupier 
|to kill game than with the right of the 
owner of the land. Various objections 
had been taken to the Bill, and the 
great objection to it was that it inter- 
fered with the freedom of contract. 
Freedom of contract was an extremely 
valuable principle. Everybody knew 
that; but did the House imagine that 
this was the first Bill which had inter- 
fered with the freedom of contract ? 
Could they for one moment think that 
this was the first time that Parliament 
had been asked to interfere with free- 
dom of contract? All principles, how- 
ever sound they might be, were subject 
to clear and well-defined exceptions. 
There were exceptions to freedom of 
contract both in Common Law and Sta- 
tute Law. In Common Law they would 
find in Zhe Zext Books, under the great 
head ‘‘ contracts in general,” that many 
contracts were null and void. For ex- 
ample, contracts in restraint of trade 
and industry which prevented a party ob- 
taining a livelihood in any particular 
avocation or profession, were absolutely 
null and void as being contrary to public 
policy. That was a well-known prin- 
ciple, and one which had been fre- 
quently acted upon. That principle 
had been laid down from the earliest 
times in law, and there was a curious 
illustration of it in Zhe Text Books, which 
he would mention. An action was 
brought against a dyer not to exercise 
the trade of dyer. It might have been 
supposed that, under the principle of 
freedom of contract, the man would have 
been allowed to make any contract of 
that kind; but the learned Justice who 
tried the case stated that contract was 
Common Law, and if the plaintiff had 
been present in Court he would have or- 
dered him to pay a fine to the King. 
Another Judge—Mr. Justice Anderson 
—said that such contract was just as 
unreasonable and void in Common Law 
as a bond by a man not to go to church. 
That was the principle of the Common 
Law as to the doctrine of freedom of 
contract. The Legislature had inter- 
fered in a great many instances. 
Where bad customs had grown up, 
and one party had been unable to 





resist the force of those bad cus- 
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toms, then Parliament had stepped in 
and broken through the customs and 
forbidden them. On that principle it 
was that Parliament had interfered 
with the Truck Acts between the em- 
ployer and employed, and forbidden the 
payment of wages in food or other com- 
modities, and had declared that any con- 
tract with wages, otherwise than in coin, 
should be illegal, null, and void. That 
was an interference with freedom of 
contract. Similarly, by a clause in the 
Merchant Shipping Act, it was provided 
that no seaman should by agreement 
forfeit his lien on the ship, or be de- 
prived of any remedy for the recovery 
of his wages, and that such agreement 
should be wholly inoperative. That was 
an interference with the freedom of con- 
tract between sailors and their employers 
for the protection of the whole class of 
the merchant seamen in this country. 
Then, again, in the case of railway 
companies, under the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act, special contracts might be 
made; but the Act said that a special 
contract should not be binding if the 
Judge declared its conditions to be un- 
reasonable. But, of all instances of in- 
terference with freedom of contract, the 
most remarkable and instructive was an 
Act passed in the Conservative Parlia- 
ment by three Oonservative county 
Members. The Act recited that a cus- 
tom had prevailed amongst employers 
and artificers in the hosiery trade to let 
out frames and machinery, and that it 
was desirable to prohibit such letting 
out and to prevent deduction of framet 
rents from wages ; and the Act not only 


declared all contracts for the stoppage | 


of wages null and void, but rendered 
every employer who, directly or in- 
directly, infringed its provisions, liable 
to a penalty of £5 for every offence. To 
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make this Bill like the Act of the hon. 

Member for Leicester, it ought to im- 

pose a penalty of £5 on every landlord | 
who preserved game ; and yet the noble | 
Lord the Member for Haddingtonshire | 
declared this Bill a monstrosity in legis- 
lation. Freedom of contract, according 
to the noble Lord, was a sacred principle 
only when applied to rent. Interference 
with it was a matter of course; but 
Conservative Members, when dealing 
with land, thought it otherwise. One 
great reason for attacking the present 
bad custom was, because it was in itself 
a deliberate attempt to overthrow the 
intention, of the Legislature. Now, when; 
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the great reform of the Game Laws was 
made in 1831, it was unquestionably the 
intention of the Act to give the game 
upon the land to the occupier. That 
was the purview of the Act. Under that 
sacred principle of freedom of contract, 
the proprietors of land set to work to 
defeat that intention. They made con- 
tracts by which the occupiers of land 
were debarred from the enjoyment of 
that right which the Act of 1831 in- 
tended to give them; and, so far from the 
tenant farmer being benefited by that 
Act, he suffered from it. That which 
was merely a sporting right became 
then a game right, and the ‘‘ game land- 
lord,’’ as Mr. Clare Read called him, was 
created who let the game over the head 
of the tenant, because the power to sell 
game furnished the temptation to let 
land in this manner, and led to those 
battues which were the scandal of sport. 
He would call the attention of the House 
to a specimen of what a game lease was. 
The lease had been sent to him that day, 
and, among other conditions, it contained 
the following, all connected with the 
game question—namely, the warning off 
the land of all unauthorized persons ; 
the removal of any cotter from the land 
without assigning any cause—such was 
the result of the preservation of game; 
failing such removal, the cottage was to 
revert to the landlord; and it was also 
provided and declared that the tenant 
should not by himself, his servants, or 
others, in any way disturb or annoy the 


| game. The House would understand by 


that the nature of a game lease. He 
wanted to show there was a game lease 
even in this country, and it referred toa 
great estate of a great nobleman. He 
would not givehis name. He wondered 
hon. Gentlemen wereso impatient of hear- 
ing a game lease read to them. He would, 
therefore, refer them to something else 
which would show the consequence of 
game preserving. It would be found on 
page 314 of the Evidence before the 
Committee of 1873, Question 9,950. It 
related to a case of a cotter, who com- 
plained that he could grow nothing in 
his garden but potatoes, in consequence 
of the destruction caused by hares, of 
which he counted on one occasion no 
fewer than seven. He was recommended 
to set a trap and catch them. He did 
so. The hare made agreat noise. The 
fact of his having caught one became 
known, he was removed from his cot- 
tage next day, and was obliged to leave 
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the parish, which all belonged to one 
individual. In fact, he was obliged to 
live at a distance of six miles from his 
work. That was a state of things that 
was repugnant to the feelings of English- 
men, and it was for that reason that he 
would use every effort in his power to 
put an end toit. The Act of 1831 was 
comparatively ineffective in consequence 
of its being passed ata time when the 
tenant farmers were not properly repre- 
sented in that House—that was to say, 
before the Reform Bill-was passed. In 
those circumstances, he was not to be 
deterred by the cry of freedom of con- 
tract from pressing forward this measure, 
having shown the House that freedom 
of contract had always been departed 
from whenever it had been necessary to 
depart from a very bad custom. There 
was another objection to the Bill, of 
which he felt;the weight more strongly. 
That objection came from Scotland, and 
was raised against the 5th clause, which 
saved existing contracts. He did not 
know whether hon. Members opposite 
wished that clause to struck out; if so, 
he should be ready to meet their views 
in that respect. The clause had been 
put into the Bill because it had been in 
the Act of 1831, and also in the Scotch 
Act. He was fully aware of the hard- 
ship of delaying any just and necessary 
remedy for along period; but, although 
the farmers of Scotland would suffer 
from the operation of that clause, those 
of England, owing to the prevalence of 
yearly holdings, would not suffer in the 
same degree. It had been suggested 
that hares should be omitted from the 
Bill, but he could see no reason for ex- 
cluding them from its operation; for all 
the evidence before the Commission of 
1873-4 was as strong as to the injury 
done by hares as it was withregard to that 
done by rabbits. Then it was urged 
that a more sacred animal than hares 
or rabbits would be imperilled by this 
Bill, and that was the sacrosanct four- 
footed animal, the fox. Every country 
had its sacred animal; Egypt had its 
cat, and England had its fox, He would, 
however, venture to suggest to those who 
loved the fox and fox-hunting, that that 
sport as it existed in this country, was 
only cartied on by the tolerance and 
good-willof the tenantfarmer. No fox- 
hunter had the right to ride over a single 
field in this country. As he had said, 
it existed by the good-will of the tenant 
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farmer, and he could not conceive why, 
if it existed now, it should not con- 
tinue after the passing of the Bill. 
If the farmers wanted to stop it, it could 
be done by putting wires in the fences. 
Such things had been done, and might 
be done again; but why it was to be 
supposed that the tenant farmers, be- 
cause they had power to kill hares and 
rabbits, should also kill foxes, he could 
not understand. He had always under- 
stood that the greatest enemy of the fox 
was the gamekeeper, who, on an estate 
where there was an over-preservation of 
game, had every inducement to destroy 
those animals; and, therefore, he advised 
hon. Members to pass a Bill against the 
gamekeeper rather than against the 
tenant farmer. It had been said that 
the Bill required amendment ; of course, 
it did. All Bills required amendment, 
and he had no doubt that the present 
Bill was no exception to the rule. He 
was very anxious to see upon the Paper 
the Amendments which were to be pro- 
posed, and he undertook, on the part 
of the Government, to give them very 
favourable and careful consideration, 
with the strongest disposition to adopt 
such as might seem fitting and proper. 
But he desired to say that the Govern- 
ment would accept only those which 
were consistent with the principle of the 
Bill. It had been proposed that the 
tenant farmer should not be allowed to 
take the ground game by means of guns 
or nets, or the other usual modes of 
taking such game. That was not an 
Amendment consistent with the principle 
of the Bill. This was a Bill enabling 
the farmer to kill hares and rabbits, and 
anything to the contrary would not be 
worth the passing. He did not want 
the Bill to be an ungracious concession 
to the farmers of England, that it should 
be surrounded with all sorts of pro- 
hibitions. When a man who farmed 
1,000 acres walked over his land, he 
ought to have a little freedom. But, 
whatever else was to be done, the Bill 
must not be made a sham. It had been 
said, earlier in the evening, that the 
farmers had had enough of sham legis- 
lation. This Bill was intended to give 
and secure certain things which were 
wanted. It was not a Bill like the 
Agricultural Holdings Act. But there 
was another example of departure from 
the principle of freedom of contract. 
The 2nd clause of a Bill for amend- 
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which emanated from the Conservative 
Benches, commenced as follows— 

*‘ Notwithstanding anything in the section 
hereinbefore referred to, it shall not be com- 
petent for any landlord or tenant to with- 
yee himself from the provisions of the said 

Ct. 

It had been found necessary to intro- 
duce from the Conservative Benches a 
Bill to do away with the freedom of con- 
tract ; and the remarkable part of it was 
that one of those hon. Gentlemen whose 
name appeared on that Bill went down 
into Staffordshire to denounce the pre- 
sent measure, because it interfered with 
the freedom of contract. They had not 
had the benefit of the Bill to amend the 
Agricultural Holdings Bill. It had 
been announced, but not published. 
The hon. Member had told them that 
he had Amendments in store, and he 
would like to know what Amendments 
he had to this Bill? The noble Lord the 
Member for Haddingtonshire had said 
he should like to have an opportunity 
of ascertaining the opinion of his con- 
stituents with regard to the measure. 
But hon. Members who had denounced 
the Bill had had some opportunity of 
learning the opinions of their consti- 
tuents, and he had himself received 
copies of resolutions in approbation of 
it. The hon. Member for Worcester- 
shire went to raise his voice against the 
Bill at the Central Chamber of Agricul- 
ture. [Mr. Kwnicur said, he had not 
raised his voice against the Bill.) In 
thatcase, his statement was founded upon 
an inaccurate report. There was no 
doubt some other Mr. Knight, who pro- 
tested against the Bill, together with 
other gentlemen, but who, when it came 
to the vote, thought it wiser to acquiesce 
in an unanimous approval of it. Reso- 
lutions in favour of the Bill had also 
been received from Norfolk, Stafford- 
shire, and many other counties of Eng- 
land. But then they had been told that 
if the Government. passed this Bill it 
would be of no use, because the country 
gentlemen would not pay any attention 
to it. But the hon. Member who sug- 
gested that could not but pretend to be 
much more wicked than hewas. He was, 
after all, a law-abiding man, and he was 
sure that if the Legislature passed the 
Act, even the noble Member for Had- 
dingtonshire would observe it. But it 
could not be said that hon. Gentlemen, 
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whose business it was to enforce the law 
and set an example of obedience to 
it, would not observe it ; for, after all, 
the enforcing of the law depended not so 
much upon police and prisons as upon 
the desire and intention of the com- 
munity to observe it, and it was for this 
that the country gentleman of England 
were distinguished. Then they were 
told that if the Bill passed, it would do 
away with leases. Why had leases been 
given? Because, he supposed, they had 
been found beneficial to agriculture. And 
would the country gentlemen of England 
take up the position that they would 
sacrifice the interests of agriculture, be- 
sides those of the tenant farmers and the 
100,000 labourers on their own estates, 
for the sake of a few rabbits? But he 
did not take that any more seriously 
than he had taken the other threat, for 
to impute to country gentlemen such 
sentiments was to do them a profound 
injustice which they in no way deserved. 
He was happy to say that this was not 
a Party measure. With regard to the 
proposals to amend the Bill, he trusted 
that the display of Amendments on the 
Paper would not cause alarm. But the 
fact was, Amendments on the Paper 
were much more numerous than votes in 
the Lobby; and, in the present case, some 
of the Notices on the Paper had clearly 
been put down by hon. Gentlemen of not 
large Parliamentary experience. Onehon. 
Gentleman, he observed, who put down 
an Amendment against the Bill, had ex- 
pressed great suprise and some displea- 
sure at having opposed the Bill by put- 
ting down Notice of Motion, ‘‘ That it be 
read this day three months,’’ when it 
was his full desire to support it. That 
showed an innocence of Parliamentary 
procedure which was, perhaps, shared by 
other hon. Gentlemen who had put down 
Amendments on the Table, no doubt 
equally intended to further the progress 
of the Bill. He was sure that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Stroud (Mr. 
Brand) had put down his Amendment 
because he was aware that the farmers 
at the Central Chamber of Agriculture 
in Gloucestershire had passed a reso- 
lution in favour of the measure. He 
was sure, also, that the hon. Member for 
East Cumberland (Mr. Stafford Howard) 
desired to assist the Bill and carry out the 
wishes of the farmers in that country. 
Again, he was happy to know that a dis- 
tinguished Member for Essex had pre- 
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sided at the Central Chamber of Agri- 
culture, when a unanimous resolution 
was put from the chair in favour of the 
Bill. He should, therefore, feel sur- 
prised and disappointed if he did not re- 
ceive the hon. Gentleman’s support, and 
should be still more so if the Bill was 
not supported by the hon. Member for 
Cambridge. In conclusion, he stated his 
belief that if the measure were rejected, 
no substitute could be found for it but 
the total abolition of the Game Laws; 
aud he, therefore, presented it to the 
House as a moderate measure, in the 
confident expectation that it would re- 
ceive from both sides the support of the 
great majority of hon. Members, because 
it was # remedy for an intolerable evil. 
He moved the second reading of the 
Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Secretary Sir William Harcourt.) 


Whereupon Motion made, and Ques- 
tion, ‘‘That the Debate be now ad- 
journed,”—( Mr. Brand,) put, and agreed 
to. 


Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


SPIRITS BILL—[Buz 210.] 
(Lord Frederick Cavendish, Mr. Attorney General, 
Mr. Solicitor General.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—( Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he should 
ore ay know what was proposed by the 

ill ? 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the Bill was simply a consolidation 
measure. 

Mr. BARING said, that the Bill had 
only been distributed to hon. Members 
that morning, and he thought that they 
should have a longer opportunity of con- 
sidering it. He had heard a great deal 
of discussion upon other Consolidation 
Bills, and thought it would be well to 
postpone this. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that no 
alteration in the law was proposed by 
the Bill; it only aimed at consolidating 
the law, 
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Mr. ONSLOW said, they had had ex- 


perience in former years of Consolida- 
tion Bills; He remembered one in- 
stance in which they were told that 
a Bill was a consolidation measure 
when it dealt with totally extraneous 
matters. He had not read the present 
Bill; but he thought it unreasonable to 
expect that it should pass at the present 
time. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he was willing to postpone the 
matter, and begged to move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned.”— 
(Lord Frederick Cavendish,)—put, and 
agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (No. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Pease, Bill for the closing 
of Public Houses in England and Wales on 
Sunday, making provision for the Sale of 
Liquors during certain hours for consumption 
off the premises, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Pease and Viscount CasTLEREAGH. 

Billpresented,andread the first time. [Bill213.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 11th June, 1880. 





MINUTES.] — Took tue Oatnu — The Lord 
Oriel. 

Pvuntuic Brris—First Reading—Glebe Loan Acts 
(Ireland) Amendment * (84). 

Second Reading—Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) Provisional Order * (77). 


TREATY OF BERLIN, ARTICLE 61— 
ARMENIA. 


OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON, on 
rising to put a Question of which he 
had given Notice, reminded the House 
that in previous Sessions he had several 
times called attention to the. state of 
Armenia. He trusted, however, he need 
offer no apology for again directing at- 
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tention to the subject—a subject which 
in itself was worthy of the best consi- 
deration of Parliament and of Her 
Majesty’s Government. He had not the 
slightest wish to embarrass Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in this matter, or to 
say anything that could injuriously 
fetter their action or interfere with the 
solution of the question; but we had 
now arrived in this matter, as in regard 
to some other points of our foreign 
policy, at a very serious crisis, when 
there was the alternative before us 
either of a new life for that nation, or of 
anarchy or annihilation. He would not go 
into the question as to what actually con- 
stituted Armenia ; he had simply to deal 
with that numerous race which was 
scattered over large tracts of the Otto- 
man Empire, and to which guarantees 
had been accorded by the Treaty of 
Berlin. It was certain that we and 
other European Powers had undertaken 
obligations towards those people, and 
he hoped it was equally certain that 
both the great political Parties in this 
country were earnestly desirous to do 
everything in their power to mitigate 
the hard lot they had so long endured. 
With regard to the condition of Armenia, 
he might almost repeat what he had 
said before, and the accuracy of which 
no one had challenged. During the last 
six months two Blue Books had been 
issued, and it was almost impossible to 
turn to any one page of them and 
not find in it a record of oppression, 
of broken engagements, unfulfilled pro- 
mises, and disappointed expectations. 
Since the war was brought to a conclu- 
sion the condition of things in Armenia 
had been materially worse than before. 
The people had suffered from pestilence 
and famine; the high roads of com- 
merce had been broken up; villages had 
been abandoned; and the Kurds had 
been making their ravaging incursions 
on all sides. It was said that no less 
than 80,000 breech-loaders were in the 
hands of these miscreants. There was 
no properly constituted authority in the 
country. Commission after Commission 
—LExecutive, deliberative, and inquisi- 
tive—had all been issued with,  com- 
paratively speaking, no result. There 
had been many Reports, but there had 
been no measures. Baker Pasha had 
been sent round through several of the 
Turkish provinces, armed, it was sup- 
posed, with very great and extensive 
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powers; but the officers sent with him 
from Constantinople had rather thwarted 
him in the task he had undertaken. Un- 
der the existing misrule, forced labour 
went on to a very great extent. Oppres- 
sion and extortions were carried on un- 
der the eyes of the Pashas. The police 
force was venial, and in league with the 
robbers; and though some of the Law 
Courts and Councils of Judges were up- 
right, in the great majority of cases 
they were simply corrupt. He did not 
mean to say that these miseries were 
exclusively borne by the Christians. He 
believed the Mahomedans suffered 
greatly also. But while the Christians 
were in a state of abject terror, the Ma- 
homedans were simply ground down 
by excessive taxation. He had travelled 
in Armenia, and his own experience 
bore out the character given to the peo- 
ple, that they were industrious and 
honest, with vast capacities in them for 
all that should constitute the happiness 
and welfare of nations. One of the 
records in the Blue Books touched him 
deeply, for it recorded that 144 villages 
in the small district where he travelled 
had been absolutely swept away, and 
the inhabitants slaughtered or destroyed 
by the Kurds or famished by starvation. 
It was stated in the last of those Blue 
Books that 2,000 families had emigrated 
in sheer despair to Russia, and that 
about the same number had joined the 
Greek Communion, in order thereby to 
obtain some relief from oppression ; and 
the same Blue Book stated that the 
Armenian peasantry were so ground 
down that they were glad to escape 
anywhere across the Frontier. Nothing 
could be done in the present state of 
things by the Local Government, and, 
with regard to the Central Government, 
the same story was repeated by every 
traveller who now came home. He be- 
lieved that the Central Government was 
almost impotent at the present moment 
to do anything, and that its action, so 
far as it went, tended to mischief rather 
than to good. Those who composed it 
seemed to be perfectly bewildered, and 
it had alienated from it those who 
had given it the best advice. There was 
no heavier indictment against the Cen- 
tral Government than that which was 
framed by Sir Henry Layard in the last 
Blue Book, where it was said that they 
were without money, that the troops 
and civil functionaries were unpaid, and 
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that it was in a state of distress and 
utter bewilderment. It was only a few 
weeks ago that the troops in one garri- 
son were not only unpaid, but were ab- 
solutely without food, and, after they 
had fasted for many hours, the unfortu- 
nate men were compelled to take their 
copper utensils into the bazaar and sell 
them for what they could get. During 
Easter week, there was no corn in 
the Government mills, and had it not 
been for an advance made at his own 
risk by a single individual the troops 
would have been without a biscuit. He 
was told on excellent authority that a 
meat bill of the Palace, amounting to 
little short of £100,000, still remained 
unpaid. The situation at Constantinople 
was one of despair. They had received 
no help during the war, and they had 
got no money since. That feeling of 
despair was a dangerous one, for, while 
it made them in one sense more ready 
to take advice, it made them, on the 
other, more prone to rush into evils they 
would otherwise avoid. He _ believed 
that on the part of the subjects of 
the Porte there was a feeling of con- 
fidence in and affection towards this 
country ; but hefeared thatin Armenia the 
people might be on the verge of a great 
catastrophe which would end in the ex- 
termination of the whole race. There 
might come a state of chaos in which 
society would be reduced to its original 
elements. A stage had been reached at 
which reforms which might have been 
introduced some time ago were no longer 
practicable. There was a want of honest 
intention to carry them out, and there 
was a still greater want of money. How- 
ever, he thought something might be 
done to avert a catastrophe, and there 
were two measures which he would 
strongly urge on the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government. ‘The first was 
the appointment of a Christian Governor 
General for a limited period—say, of five 
or six years. This was an object which 
his noble Friend near him (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) had constantly had in view. 
The second was that such officer should 
have the control of the whole of the local 
revenue, or a great portion of it, for the 
exclusive use of the province he governed. 
Such an appointment would certainly be 
& great protection to the Christians, and 
safeguard against the intrigues of the 
Palace of Constantinople. There would 
be enough found by the Armenians scat- 
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tered all over the world for the mainten- 
ance of their own government. It was 
not probable that the Mahomedans 
would object to the ¥ i intment of a 
Christian, for there ha Seas a Petition 
from a Mahomedan town of 3,000 inha- 
bitants praying for annexation to the 
Christian Government of the Lebanon. 
It might be impossible to save the ship, 
but it might be possible to secure some 
planks with which to construct a raft on 
which, at least, some of the people might 
be preserved from destruction. In con- 
clusion, he begged to ask, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government can state what 
steps the Turkish Government are taking 
to restore order and relieve distress in 
Armenia ? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that the 
noble Earl had in his speech answered 
the Question which he had put. It 
would not be true to say of the Porte 
that the Government were taking no 
steps whatever in the matter referred 
to; but it was, at the same time, im- 
possible to pretend that anything 
effectual had been done. With regard 
to the distress—he was afraid the noble 
Earl had not exaggerated it; but he 
had omitted to state that it was due to 
several causes. It was the result of—1, 
the late war; 2, the bad harvest; 3, 
the unsettled state of the country and 
raids of the Kurds; 4, the call for the 
arrears of taxes; 5, depreciation of the 
currency; 6, the arrival of destitute 
Lazis and Circassians; 7, the misma- 
nagement of the grain stores by the au- 
thorities. All reports were to the effect 
that the famine continued, and that the 
prospects for the future were very 
gloomy. The Turks had distributed 
grain ; but there appeared to have been 
no organized system, and had it not 
been for the assistance in food and grain 
supplied by our Consular offices from 
the funds provided by private charity in 
this country, the mortality must have 
been enormous. The famine was be- 
yond the scope of any means which the 
Turkish Government had atits disposal, 
under the present corrupt and disor- 
ganized administration of the Turkish 
provinces. Any effectual remedy for 
the permanent relief of the country 
could only be found in a thorough re- 
form of the Provincial Government. For 
that purpose very little had been done, 
although the Turks had been active in 
issuing Commissions of Inquiry. In 
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February, 1879, the Porte appointed two 
Commissions to proceed into the Eastern 
part of Asia Minor and Kurdistan to in- 
quireintothecondition of the country and 
the grievances of the Christians. Major 
Trotter accompanied the Commission in 
Northern Armenia, and Lieutenant 
Chermside that in Southern Armenia. 
Major Trotter characterized the proceed- 
ings of the Erzeroum Commission as 
most unsatisfactory, but stated that the 
Commission which had proceeded to 
Diarbekir had afforded a strong and 
favourable contrast. That was under 
Abedin Pasha, who, he was glad to 
learn, had been appointed Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, after having distin- 
guished himself by energetic reforms 
in those posts which he had lately occu- 
pied. A local consultative Commission 
was assembled at Aleppo. Little was 
expected from it at first; but Lieutenant 
Chermside, a very intelligent officer, re- 
ported favourably of it. These Com- 
missions had been satisfactory in elicit- 
ing a fair expression of the wants of the 
populations, and showing that it was 
possible for Mussulmans and Christians 
to work together, at all events up toa 
certain point, for the benefit of the pro- 
vinces. Some of the reform Commissions 
had done good in redressing local griev- 
ances. Abedin Pasha, when Governor 
of Sivas, succeeded in checking the 
mountain Kurds. Baker Pasha was 
sent to Anatolia. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had not been made acquainted 
with any of the reports of the reform 
- Commissions, and no action whatever 
seemed to have been taken upon them 
by the Porte. The noble Marquess op- 
posite (the Marquess of Salisbury) had 
proposed certain reforms to which ob- 
jections were made by the Porte. The 
noble Marquess accepted the promise of 
these in a modified form from the Porte. 
But none of these promises had been 
carried out. The European Finance In- 
spectors had been unable to do any- 
thing practical. Some of them had re- 
signed. The appointment of the Judi- 
cial Inspectors had been worse than a 
failure. The organisation of an efficient 
Gendarmerie still remained without pro- 
gress. In short, there had been pro- 
mises, but no performances. The 
Asiatic provinces were in a lamentable 
state of disorder and distress, which the 
steps taken by the Turkish Government 
were quite insufficient to redress and 
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to relieve. It was th's state of things 
which induced Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to invite the Powers to act in con- 
cert in demanding from the Porte the 
fulfilment of the 61st Article of the 
Treaty of Berlin, to make known the 
steps which it had taken as required by 
that Article, and to enable the Powers 
to superintend their application. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, I fear there can be little doubt 
that the darkest colour in which my 
noble Friend behind me could paint 
the condition of Asia Minor would fall 
even short of the actual truth. It 
would be difficult to exaggerate the re- 
sponsibility, both to their own subjects 
and to their own individual interests, 
which belongs to the Turkish Govern- 
ment for their utter negligence and inca- 
pacity. But when we have made that 
admission, I do not know that we are 
very much further towards the remedy. 
It is said, in English law, there is no 
wrong without a remedy; but I am 
afraid this is not the case in interna- 
tional affairs. No doubt, the step which 
the noble Earl opposite says he has taken 
is in itself perfectly regular and proper, 
and one which will be followed by the 
sympathy and good-will of all persons 
who desire the happiness of these miser- 
able populations of the Ottoman Empire; 
but whether it will prove a highly effec- 
tive step remains for the future to reveal. 
In the first place, I need not advert to 
the question of how far all the Powers, if 
they nominally act together, are sincere 
in desiring the amelioration of the Turk- 
ish Empire. But, leaving that point en- 
tirely aside, the question still remains 
before you, What power have you of 
putting such pressure upon the Turkish 
Government as shall produce a reform 
of the state of things in Asia Minor? 
Has the Turkish Government—even if 
it had the best will in the world—the 
means of producing those reforms? Has 
it men, has it money, or has it political 
experience? Is there anything in the 
past conduct of the Sultan, with whom 
it is evident that all power, in the mi- 
nutest details, practically rests—upon 
whom, therefore, before history and 
before the world, the responsibility for 
all neglects and all abuses must be 
placed—is there anything in his past 
conduct to induce you to believe that 
true reform in the condition of his Asiatic 
subjects is a matter to which he will 
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heartily address himself, or for which he 
will sacrifice that individual power in 
deference to which hitherto every other 
object has been postponed? My Lords, 
T believe the stern truth to be that, in 
the first place, six Powers, with different 
objects and with conflicting interests, 
never have yet succeeded, and never can 
succeed, in governing the country, even 
if the six Powers were animated by one 
will. I doubt whether they possess the 
means to press upon the Turkish Govern- 
ment the adoption of reforms which, in 
the eyes of many atrue Turk, mean sui- 
cide. Even if they did possess the power 
of pressing those reforms on the Turkish 
Government, as it is constituted, the ex- 
perience we have gathered slowly and 
painfully of the character of the present 
Administration in Turkey forbids us to 
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probability of the proposals of the Euro- 
pean Powers—whatever their will and 
influence—meeting with a hearty and 
honest support. I do not absolutely 
despair for the future, but I have rather 
dwelt upon this point in order to counter- 
vail, as far as I could, the tendency 
which appeared to prevail in the minds 
of my noble Friend on this side, and the 
noble Earl opposite, to attach to the 
pressure at the centre an undue and ex- 
cessive value. The Turkish Government 
is not so well organized, it is not so 
strong, as to be able to transmit with any 
force to the extremities theimpulse which 
applies to the centre. If you desire to 
effect any substantial amelioration in the 
condition of these miserable populations 
of Asia Minor, you must si from your 
minds this exaggerated notion of what 
can be done by importunity at Constan- 
tinople. You must rather look to what 
can be done by supervision, superintend- 
ence, and active exertion in the very 
localities where the misgovernment takes 
place, and whence the oppression has to 
be removed. It is difficult to exaggerate 
the merit of the exertions made by our 
Consuls in Asia Minor in the cause of 
humanity during this terrible time. 
They are most able servants of the 
Crown, and I believe they have been 
able to confer great benefits on the 
population. It is rather to action of 


that kind that I look for the amelioration 
of these populations. The local autho- 
rities are subject to the same influences, 
the same passions, and the same terrors 
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lish man at their side perpetually press- 
ing upon them the reform of abuses, 
and the adoption of salutary mea- 
sures, pointing out to them, and to his 
superiors at home, all gross cases of 
oppression, bringing the evils which 
gnaw at the vitality of the Province fully 
and clearly, not only to the knowledge of 
the Governments on the spot, not only 
to the Government and the Embassy at 
Constantinople, but also, through the 
Foreign Office and the Blue Books, to 
the knowledge of the whole civilized 
world, bringing out clearly the atroci- 
ties that are committed and the abuses 
that are permitted to exist, I believe that 
in time and with patience avery greatand 
real amelioration will be accomplished 
in the condition of the people. I do 
not mean to say that these oppressors 
are very sensitive to the emotion of 
shame; but they are sensitive to their 
own interests, and they know—the best 
of those in authority—that their power 
is precarious, that the ways of Constan- 
tinople are inscrutable, and they never 
can tell whether the outery that comes 
from England and Europe echoing at 
Constantinople may not shake their 
power. The knowledge we already have 
from the sources I have mentioned is be- 
ginning to have its effect, and these op- 
pressors are beginning to feel that the 
representations of the British Consul are 
not to be treated wholly with contempt. 
It isaslow process; you cannot mark its 
steps, you cannot specify in formulas the 
precise manner in which it operates ; but 
if you let in the light, and allow what 
these men are doing to be seen, not only 
by the people around them but to all the 
world, you will produce a substantial and 
beneficent effect, and thatatan early date. 
I think I heard the noble Earl opposite 
say that the time is a very long one. I 
feel the genuineness of the sentiment, 
and how difficult it is for us, with all 
these horrors passing, before our eyes, 
still to recognize the truth that for all 
remedial processes applied to long stand- 
ing evils time must be allowed and 
patience is necessary. But, remember, 
if you do not listen to this stern law of 
nature, there is before you a terrible 
alternative. My noble Friend mentioned 
one tremendous word, which I have 
sometimes thought may, after all, be 
the solution to which the Eastern Ques- 
tion is etnding. He said the popula- 
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That is the terrible alternative, if no re- 
medy, quick or slow, can be devised. 
At all events, we have seen what is the 
result of attempting to apply those im- 
patient remedies which did certainly 
commend themselves two years ago to 
the minds of many people. What are 
called heroic remedies have lamentably 
failed. I believe the Russian Govern- 
ment—I will not discuss their motives 
—but, as I have before stated, I believe 
the Russian Emperor was sincere in his 
desire to raise the condition of the popu- 
lations by going to war; but the whole 
of this misery, described by my noble 
Friend, is primarily due to that war. 
Has the population been diminished, 
and is the land untilled in consequence ? 
It is because that numbers have been 
drawn by conscription from the field, in 
order to assist the Turkish Government 
in its battles. Have taxes been levied 
twice or thrice over? It is because the war 
has brought to the Turkish Government 
desperate embarrassments.. It is upon 
the Russian Government and the Russian 
War that the main responsibility of the 
calamities which have happened must 
rest. My Lords, I only refer to this for 
the purpose of deprecating the heroic 
remedies. Any attempt to remedy this 
evil by force will only aggravate those 
evils which it is sought to get rid of ; and 
the only result of any further attempt to 
secure the ends of philanthropy by the 
shedding of blood will be to produce 
that terrible result to which my noble 
Friend has referred—the mutual exter- 
mination of the rival creeds and rival 
races of which this unhappy population 
is made up. 

Tae Duke or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
it is much more easy at this particular 
moment for a Member of the Opposition 
to discuss these questions: than for a 
Member of the Government, because it 
is always possible in the hurry of debate 
to say something which might interfere 
with the active operations of my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. But I confess I am somewhat 
surprised at the language of the noble 
Marquess opposite, who has just had 
the responsible charge of the foreign 
affairs of this country for nearly two 
years. I confess I could have wished 
that the noble Marquess, in speaking 
here to-night, could have said something 
which would not have given the impres- 
sion to the inhabitants of Asiatic Turkey 
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that, admitting, as he does to the full, 
their miserable condition—a condition 
which he himself has told us holds out 
to Europe and the world the danger of 
theirextermination—I could have wished 
that he had not left the impression that 
there is, in his opinion, absolutely no 
remedy for this state of things. The 
noble Marquess, as I understand him, 
deprecates the supposition that any good 
can be done by putting pressure upon 
the Central Government in Constanti- 
nople, and he said that the only hope 
was to leave it to the Consular Agents to 
make representations to the local Govern-~ 
ments and to report to the Government 
at home. My Lords, this is exactly the 
process which has been going on for the 
last 35 or 40 years, and which has been 
utterly and entirely useless, and has 
gone on concurrently with a great in- 
crease of the evils complained of. The 
noble Marquess, therefore, has no remedy 
whatever, and has no hope to hold out 
to these unfortunate populations. Now, 
my Lords, this being the opinion of the 
noble Marquess, I cannot help referring 
this House to the engagements and the 
stipulations for which he is responsible. 
The House may probably not recollect 
the exact words of the 61st Articie of 
the Treaty of Berlin. That Article runs 
as follows— 

“The Sublime Porte undertakes to carry out, 
without further delay, the ameliorations and 
reforms demanded by local requirements in the 
Provinces inhabited by the Armenians ”’ 


—that is, not Armenia only, but all the 
Provinces of Asiatic Turkey that are in- 
habited by Armenians, and Armenians 
are scattered over the whole of Asiatic 
Turkey—“ and to guarantee their secu- 
rity against the Circassians and Kurds.” 
Now, my Lords, these words were taken 
by the noble Marquess literatim et ver- 
batim from the Treaty of San Stefano. 
Whatever hopes, therefore, the Eastern 
Christians have for the protection of 
their interests come from the adoption 
of the Treaty of San Stefano. Here there 
were inserted these words— 

“The Porte will periodically make known the 
steps taken to this effect to the Powers who will 
superintend their application.” 


Now, my Lords, the noble Marquess is 
responsible for those words, yet he could 
throw no light upon them. He seemed 
to repudiate all interference with Tur- 
key, wishing it to be left absolutely 
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alone, and told us that all the evils that 
have happened, and all the miseries that 
have come upon the population, resulted 
from the interference of other Powers. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
said from the Russian War. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: That was 
oné form ofinterference. Does the noble 
Marquess think that no obligation lay on 
the European Powers in consequence of 
the stipulations of the Treaty of Berlin ? 
The Porte promised to introduce reforms, 
and the Powers undertook to super- 
intend them. Has the noble Marquess 
no suggestion to make as to the united 
action of Europe with a view to the super- 
intendence of these reforms ? My Lords, 
the noble Marquess never opens his lips 
in this House on this question without 
deprecating any interference on the part 
of Europe in the affairs of Turkey. No- 
thing can be done by Europe. Ifnothing 
ean be done by Europe, nothing can be 
done for these people at all. I say that 
Europe, having undertaken this obliga- 
tion, is bound to fulfil it. Ihave another 
observation to make upon the speech of 
the noble Marquess. The Treaty of 
Paris provided that whatever was done 
with regard to the Porte should be car- 
ried out by the conjoint action of the 
Powers, no one of them interfering before 
the rest had been consulted. There was 
no such stipulation in the Treaty of 
Berlin. My Lords, remember this, that 
every one of the Powers has a right to 
act separately upon the Treaty of Berlin. 
Therefore, if Europe does not interfere 
as United Europe, you have the risk and 
the danger that one or other of the 
Powers will interfere; and let me say 
that this is a danger—an imminent 
danger—which has been brought upon 
us by the exertions, the active exertions, 
of the noble Marquess at Berlin. On 
the 10th of July, 1878, the Russians 
brought forward a proposal that a clause 
should be added to the Treaty of Berlin 
binding the Powers to see to the fulfil- 
ment of that Treaty. That proposition 
of the Russian Government in a modified 
form was finally supported by the per- 
sonal opinion of Prince Bismarck and by 
the formal adhesion of the Austrian 
Government. You, therefore, had Russia, 
Germany, and Austria, all united in re- 
commending thataclauseshould be added 

to the Treaty of Berlin binding Europe 
to see to its fulfilment. Who was the 
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Marquess. By his persuasion mainly he 
procured this result—that England, 
France, and Italy, not venturing directly 
to oppose it, took, I must say, the extra- 
ordinary and undignified course of re- 
fusing to vote on the subject; and when 
it came to the vote, Austria, Germany, 
and Russia stood there in favour of that 
proposition, and England, France, and 
Italy went out of court, and the Turks, I 
need not say, were againstit. Therefore, 
I repeat, through the exertions of the 
English Government, the Treaty of 
Berlin is without any clause entitling the 
whole Powers as a body to see to the 
fulfilment of that stipulation. Now, my 
Lords, this is part of the political mess 
to which the present Administration has 
succeeded—and in which all over the 
world the noble Lord opposite (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) has left the Govern- 
ment of England. This is part of the 
mess in which the present Administration 
finds itself when they are obliged again 
to try to unite the Powers of Europe in 
something like common accord for the 
fulfilment of that very Treaty of which the 
noble Lords opposite are so proud. My 
Lords, it is our desire to carry out these 
stipulations, it is our sincere desire, and 
the difficulties which we find in our way 
are difficulties which were imposed upon 
us by the active exertions of our Pre- 
decessors in Office, and difficulties which 
are now being from week to week in- 
creased by the constant speeches of noble 
Lords opposite deprecating and dis- 
believing the possibility of united action. 
Now, my Lords, I believe, quite contrary 
to the opinion of the noble Marquess, 
that the only hope of salvation for the 
unfortunate populations of Turkey both 
in Europe and Asia is to exert the united 
influence of united Europe at the centre 
of that Government. I believe the hope 
that our Consuls can effect any réforms of 
that Government by influence exercised 
in the Provinces are visionary, because 
all the Pashas are sent to the Provinces 
from the most corrupt motives. We can- 
not act through them, but only through 
theCentral Government of Constantinople. 
I trust my noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Earl Granville) 
will succeed in re-uniting the Powers of 
Europe on some common ground for the 
fulfilment of the Treaty for which the 
noble Lords opposite are responsible. 
THe Duxze or SOMERSET trusted 
that, if there was to be any pressure 
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brought to bear on the Turks, Her 
Majesty’s Government would let their 
Lordships know what it was to be. He 
heard that the Sultan was much pleased 
with the change of Government in this 
country. He said he had used up the 
patience of the noble MarquessthelateSe- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs ; but, 
knowing the noble Earl (Earl Granville) 
to be a most good-natured and amiable 
man, the Sultan hoped not to have 
used up his patience for a year or two. 
What was going to be done to unite the 
Powers of Europe? Europe would unite, 
no doubt, to give advice; but when it 
came to action would the united Powers 
agree ? Moral pressure would be readily 
tried again as it had been tried in past 
years; but when that pressure failed, 
had the Government decided what to 
do? That was the real difficulty, and 
that was the question on which, if the 
Government had any definite informa- 
tion, he should like to hear their views. 

Toe Margvess or BATH said, the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Somerset) had 
followed very much upon the lines of the 
noble Marquess the late Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs in finding a way 
not to do anything. His noble Friend 
who had brought forward the Motion had 
been confirmed in his description of the 
state of Asia Minor by the noble Earl 
opposite (Earl Granville). The noble 
Marquess had told them that the Porte 
had neither the will nor the power 
to carry out the necessary reforms. He 
quite agreed that the Porte had not 
the will; but he was not quite sure that 
the noble Marquess was correct when he 
said they had not got the power. It was 
a very remarkable fact that the Porte 
had never failed in asserting its authority 
whenever it suited its purpose to do so. 
There had been outrages in many parts, 
and there had been revolts and rebel- 
lions; but those revolts and rebellions, 
often excited indirectly by the Porte it- 
self, had always been put down when 
they seemed to involve any real menace 
to the Sultan’s power. He was still so 
convinced of the fact that the Porte— 
the Sultan and the ruling Pashas—was 
determined in no way to carry out 
any reforms, and that, whatever pledges 
or promises they might give, they were 
still equally determined not to carry 
them out, that he agreed with the noble 
Marquess that any attempt to influence 
the Porte with the view of obtaining a 
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better state of affairs in Asia Minor was 
very nearly, if not quite, hopeless. 
Action should be taken at the extremi- 
ties, and not at the centre. But when 
the noble Marquess went on to deal 
with the question how to carry this 
out he suggested nothing. As to re- 
presentations by means of Consuls, as 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll) 
pointed out, that had been going on for 
85 years. In fact, nobody could have 
watched this question without seeing 
there was only one way by which any- 
thing could be done to ameliorate the 
condition of the Provinces of Asia Minor, 
and that was by force. But he was not 
prepared to say how or by what means 
that force was to beexercised. Without 
force and troops at their command the 
remonstrances and representations of 
our Consuls would be perfectly useless 
and futile; and matters would remain 
in this position—that if the Powers did 
not by force back up the representations 
of the Consuls the whole population of 
Armenia would be in danger of total 
extermination. The noble Marquess 
said that the cause of the evils under 
which the Provinces were suffering was 
mainly due to the late war. To some 
extent that statement was perfectly cor- 
rect; but only indirectly so. The real 
cause of the evils under which Asia 
Minor suffered was the fixed determi- 
nation on the part of the Turkish Go- 
vernment not to do anything to protect 
the people or to improve their position ; 
but, by encouraging the depredations 
and inroads of the Kurds and the plun- 
dering propensities of the Circassians, 
to effect the total extermination of the 
Christian population. It was openly 
boasted at Constantinople that there was 
only one way to solve the Armenian 
question, and that was by the emigra- 
tion of the Armenian population out of 
those Provinces. The noble Marquess 
had alluded to the late war; but if the 
Powers of Europe had united in putting 
pressure upon the Porte, and, if neces- 
sary, had united in putting force on 
the Porte in support of the decisions of 
the Conference at Constantinople of 
which the noble Marquess was a Mem- 
ber, nobody knew better than he that 
the Porte would not have resisted such 
pressure. If now the Powers of Europe 
were prepared to enforce their decisions 
with regard to Asia Minor by force, 
there need be very little doubt of the 
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Porte complying with their demands. 
If the Porte was convinced that for the 
next three years the action of England 
was to be limited, as during the last two 
years it had been limited, to mere empty 
remonstrances and the publication of 
Blue Books, he feared there was very 
little chance of a satisfactory settlement 
of the difficulty or of those evils under 
which the population, both Mussulman 
and Christian, suffered, being put an 
end to. 


STATE OF IRELAND—AGRARIAN AGI- 
TATION.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp DUNSANY, in rising to call 
attention to the revolutionary agitation 
against landed property in Ireland, ori- 
ginated and encouraged by Irish Mem- 
bers of Parliament, to the successful 
defiance of lawful authority in certain 
districts, and to the strength which agra- 
rian lawlessness derives from speeches 
(probably misconstrued) of Ministers 
out of Office, and to ask Her Majesty’s 
Government for such assurances as might 
give confidence to the loyal, and to dis- 
courage revolutionary hopes and designs, 
said, he believed the agitation of which 
he spoke originated with a Gentleman of 
Irish-American parentage, who probably 
remembered a passage in American 
history wherein the resistance offered 
to the collection of rents was successful. 
In any case, the invitation given by 
that Gentleman to the Irish people was 
to resist payment of rent. The House 
was doubtless aware that Mr. Parnell 
had in various parts of Ireland ad- 
dressed large meetings, and recom- 
mended them not to pay their rent, at 
the same time denouncing landlords and 
what he called landlordism; and all 
this had certainly not been without its 
effect. The most remarkable feature of 
those meetings was not so much the 
words used by the speaker as the re- 
sponses made by the people who heard 
him, and who were reported to have 
frequently made use of such cries as 
“Down with the landlords,” ‘ Shoot 
them,” “Give them lead—plenty of 
lead.” It might be thought that Mr. 
Parnell would have addressed some 


words of reproof to those who uttered 
such'sentiments, or, at least, that he would 
have attempted something like dissua- 
sion; but he (Lord Dunsany) was not 
aware that Mr. Parnell had done this on 
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any occasion except one, when, according 
to a Cork newspaper, Mr. Parnell re- 
marked—‘‘ Well, lead had sometimes 
been useful.”” He did not know whether 
the House would think it revolutionary 
for a Member of Parliament to tell the 
people to defy the law. Mr. Parnell 
was not a man who minced matters. He 
had spoken out freely in this country 
and Ireland, and even more freely in 
America, where, in a speech delivered 
at Pittsburg, alluding to the determina- 
tion of the tenant farmers to own the 
land, he said— 

‘‘T believe in the right of the people to own 
the land, and, whether they gain it by purchase 
or by force of arms, it is the duty of every true 
Irishman to devote his whole energies to the 
solution of this great question. When we have 
given Ireland to the people of Ireland, we shall 
have laid a foundation from which to buiid up 
the Irish nation. The feudal tenure and the 
Irish landlords have been the corner-stone of 
England’s misrule. Pull out that corner-stone, 
break it up, and destroy it, and you will under- 
mine British government. When we have un- 
dermined the English Government, we shall 
have paved the way for Ireland to take her place 
among the nations. Let us not forget that this 
is the ultimate goal at which all Irishmen aim. 
None of us, whether in America or in Ireland, 
or wherever we may be, will be satisfied until 
we have destroyed the last link which binds 
Ireland to England.” 


This seemed to be rather a negation of 
the idea of Home Rule, under which it 
was generally supposed that the golden 
link of the Crown was to unite the two 
countries ; but, according to Mr. Parnell, 
the last link was to be broken. [The 
noble Lord quoted another passage from 
a paper called The [rish World, which he 
said was to be regarded as a recognized 
organ of Irish discontent, and he also 
cited a pamphlet headed ‘ Revolution 
the only Remedy forthe Oppressed Classes 
of Ireland,’’ as a specimen of the manner 
in which the Irish people were incited 
to revolutionary agitation against the 
laws.] The chief object of such publi- 
cations appeared to be to inspire the 
Irish people with a hatred of England. 
As to Mr. Parnell himself, he believed 
that, unlike the majority of Irish agi- 
tators, he was perfectly sincere, and that 
his hatred to England was somewhat 
stimulated by a certain incident during 
the Fenian disturbances in Ireland. But 
when a man in his position advised the 
non-payment of rent, when he advised 
his hearers, and possibly his dupes, 
openly to resist the law, one naturally 
asked what resources did_he rely upon ? 
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On the side of the law there were the 
whole powers of the State, which in Eng- 
land were deemed to be simply irresistible. 
When, therefore, a man counselled others 
to resist those powers, it was to be pre- 
sumed that he must have thought of 
the consequences. The Blue Book lately 
laid on their Lordships’ Table gave a 
very disheartening picture of the present 
state of Ireland. The sum total of the 
crime for last year—he was speaking 
now of that agrarian crime, and of by 
far the smallest portion of it, which was 
actually brought under the cognizance of 
the police—was 977 outrages. Those 
crimes were committed before the acces- 
sion of the present Government to Office. 
Officially the present Government had no 
connection with any of these outrages ; 
but he could not help thinking that many 
of these outrages—that much of the 
revolutionary greed for land now in Ire- 
land—were to be attributed to the en- 
couragement which was given to agita- 
tion on the Land Question in former 
times, to the Act of 1870, and to the 
still more imprudent speech by which 
that measure was introduced. The cata- 
logue of crime furnished the details of 
twoand a-half outrages for every working 
day, three for every Sunday, and 17 
left for other holidays in the year. It 
was the more deplorable when they con- 
sidered that, 10 years after the passing 
of the Land Act, which was supposed to 
have settled the question between the 
landlord and tenant, the amount of 
crime was greater by 30 per cent. As 
to agrarian crime, he was sorry to say 
that the county of Galway took pre- 
eminence. During last year 220 agra- 
rian outrages were committed in that 
county. Next to Galway, Mayo fol- 
lowed with 196 outrages. He was glad 
to say that in his county (Meath) a very 
cordial feeling existed between landlord 
and tenant, and there were very few 
disturbances, the number of outrages 
amounting only to 22. He wished to 
call attention to one case, where a 
labourer was shot for having fenced a 
farm from which a tenant had been 
evicted. There seemed to be an idea 
that landlords only were shot in the 
country; but the majority of the out- 
rages mentioned in that Blue Book were 
directed, not against the landlords, but 
against the tenants and labourers. There 
was another case. An armed party en- 
tered a house and forced the tenant to 
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go on his knees and promise, a revolver 

eing placed at his head, to accept £100 
in lieu of land left to his wife by his 
father. That, he thought, was the Irish 
form of settling a Chancery suit. But 
they would see that in the case in ques- 
tion there was no connection with the 
landlords. It was merely a family matter. 
He had a particular reason in turning 
to the county of Cavan. It was the next 
county to Meath; but it was not in 
the Province of Leinster. It was in the 
Province of Ulster. There was a com- 
mon impression that in Ulster all was 
tranquillity ; but in Cavan there were 40 
outrages. This meant 40 outrages under 
the Ulster Tenant Right, as against 22 
where the Ulster Tenant Right did not 
exist. At the same time, he was bound 
to say that, if the outrages in Cavan had 
been 40,000 instead of 40, it would not 
have been more than one might expect 
from the advice given by the hon. Mem- 
ber representing the county. He did 
not wish to say much of that Gentleman, 
as from his own words their Lordships 
would be able to form an opinion. By 
a report in The Times of the 22nd of 
March, he found that the Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar), speaking on the 
borders of the counties of Cavan and 
Meath, and replying to the toast of 
“‘The Irish Parliament,” was reported 
to have referred to what Hartmann had 
done in Russia, adding that if the Consti- 
tutional course which was being pursued 
in Parliament failed, he believed that Ire- 
land would produce another Hartmann, 
and with better results. Speaking of a 
gentleman, an agent named O’Conor, 
whose views did not coincide with his 
own, Mr. Biggar had said he would tell 
his hearers what they would be justified 
in doing to this person. When he ap- 
peared in public he should be hooted 
from the surface of society. 


“T do not say,” continued Mr. Biggar, “ you 
should offer any actual violence, because if you 
did you would be brought before a partial jury 
and would not get fm done you in a Court 
of Law. You would be brought before partizan 
magistrates, a partizan Judge, a packed jury, 
and would not get justice done.” 

They would observe that, a man being 
by supposition guilty, none but a partial 
Judge and jury would convict him. The 
Trish people, then, according to Mr. 
Biggar, were not to commit actual out- 
rage from motives of policy. In another 
speech delivered by Mr. Biggar to a 
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number of Irishmen at Bermondsey on 
the subject of the future of the Irish 
race, he said that by the ‘‘ Irish race ” 

‘‘He meant to include all Irishmen of the 
Roman Catholic faith wherever they might be 
found. Protestants he did not consider Irish - 
men at all. They were merely Western Britons 
accidentally born in Ireland ; and, from his own 
experience, he could say that they were the 
bitterest enemies to Ireland.”’ 


He was glad Irishmen had clung to their 
faith, and went on to say that— 

“By Mr. Gladstone’s Land Act the tenant 
farmers of Ireland had considerably benefited. 
How was that Act obtained—how? Why, by 
fear. Mr. Gladstone himself had admitted that 
it was the Fenian rising which had impelled 
him to bring forward the measure. He (Mr. 
Biggar) would not say whether he himself was 
or was not a Fenian; but if anyone called him 
a Fenian, he would answer that he did not con- 
sider that a disgrace. Physical force was the only 
thing the British Government had the slightest 
care for. They cared nothing for reason, or 
justice, or the rights of the people; but it was 
possible, nay probable, that some day the demo- 
cracy would break loose, and London ware- 
houses and Lancashire manufactures would be 
destroyed, and the shipping of the Thames and 
Mersey would be set on fire. The Irish Party 
might be few in numbers; but when they re- 
membered the result of the determined efforts 
of a mere handful of men in Manchester and 
Clerkenwell they could not doubt their ultimate 
success.” 


These were the words of the hon. Member 
for Cavan, and their Lordships would not 
be surprised to hear that the result of 
these utterances had been most melan- 
choly. It was a mistake to suppose that 
the landlords were the only obstacles to 
peace and order in Ireland. If the land- 
lords ceased to exist by the process of 
shooting, or if they were bought out of 
the land, that would not improve the 
state of things. The very day the land 
got into the hands of the tenants there 
would be a new form of landlordism 
which would be obnoxious to the people. 
Another lesson that was to be learned 
from what had taken place was that 
Ulster Tenant Right was no remedy. 
Amongst the various dangers with which 
Irish landlords were threatened was 
the extension of tenant right to districts 
in which it did not exist at present. This 
extension, unless compensation were 
given to landlords, would be nothing 
more nor less than robbery. Where 
tenant right existed it implied a concur- 
rent proprietary right in the land of the 
tenant with the landlord; to give it where 
itdid not exist would be to take away 
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from a landlord all that that concurrent 
right represented. The last inference 
to be drawn from the Returns was that 
the Act of 1870 had by no means re- 
moved the grievances of Ireland or 
rendered the country more orderly or 
peaceful. That being the case, it was 
certainly not unreasonable of him to 
ask from Her Majesty’s Government 
some expression of opinion calculated 
to give confidence to the loyal inhabitants 
and some discouragement to the disloyal 
inhabitants. Some language had, no 
doubt, been used—perhaps unintention- 
ally—by Membersof the present Cabinet, 
which was calculated to excite hopes 
among the people of Ireland which 
could only be realized by revolutionary 
measures. He trusted, therefore, that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers would declare that 
they had no intention of legislating for 
Treland in a manner in which they would 
not legislate for England or Scotland. 
He did not deny that they had a right 
to modify the Land Laws of the whole of 
the United Kingdom if they saw fit ; but 
there was such a thing as partial legis- 
lation, which implied an indefensible 
injustice. In conclusion, he begged to 
ask Her Majesty’s Government for such 
assurances as might give confidence to 
the loyal and discourage revolutionary 
hopes and designs. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, he would 
not detain their Lordships long ; but he 
wished to call attention to some figures 
which he thought were instructive on 
this matter. The character of the offences 
was an important point to be considered ; 
and he found when he looked into it, of 
the very large number of offences re- 
turned as “agrarian,” more than half 
of them were simply cases of intimida- 
tion. The proportion was tolerably 
equal in the several counties of Ireland, 
and he was sure their Lordships would 
admit that intimidation was hardly to 
be dignified by the name of “agrarian 
crime.” He did not wish to minimize 
the evil of this system of intimidation, 
nor did he wish to dogmatize ; but it must 
be admitted that a threat was far less 
serious than the commission of a crime. 
Therefore, when he read the figures he 
had in his hand, he thought they would 
have some effect on the mind of their 
Lordships. In Leinster, the number of 
cases of agrarian crime from 1st March, 
1878, to 31st December, 1879, was 209 ; 
but of these, 145, considerably more than 
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half, were cases of intimidation. In 
Munster the figures were 191 and 101, 
in Ulster 158 and 80, and in Connaught 
578 and 351. The number of murderous 
crimes were as follows :—In Leinster 12, 
in Munster 21, in Ulster 13, and in 
Connaught 22. He had quoted these 
figures because he believed from the re- 
marks he had heard made by individuals 
in conversation, and also in the news- 
papers, that many people were under 
the impression that all the cases returned 
as ‘‘ agrarian ’’ were murders, or crimes 
of a very serious nature. It was im- 
portant to consider the circumstances 
under which the increase in crime had 
taken place in Ireland. The last great 
increase in crime was at a time of great 
prosperity—in 1870—when the cases of 
crime in the four Provinces reached the 
number of 1,829. The increase was 
greatest in the unfortunate Province of 
Connaught, which was a Province not at 
all blessed by nature, and one, therefore, 
for which great allowances should be 
made. From investigations lately made 
by Dr. Hancock, it was found that a 
very large number of peasants went from 
Ireland to England every year for the 
harvest. Nearly a half went from Con- 
naught, and nearly a quarter of the 
whole number from Mayo. In 1841 there 
were 10,000 from Mayo. The figures 
had been increased owing to improved 
railway communication, and in 1878 
20,000 went from Mayo instead of 10,000. 
In the following year there were 5,000 
less from Mayo, and 7,000 less from the 
whole of Connaught. It was estimated 
that these men brought £14 10s. a-head 
to their homes in Ireland, and when in 
England they were frugal and indus- 
trious. Owing to the bad state of agri- 
culture in England it had been estimated 
that in the Province of Connaught no less 
than £250,000 had been lost under this 
head. These figures, he thought, were 
extremely significant. He did not wish to 
minimize the effect of the danger the 
Government had to cope with, or excuse 
the agitators who were responsible for 
all, and more than all, the existing 
dangers ; but he did wish to do what he 
could to absolve his unfortunate coun- 
trymen, especially his poorer country- 
men, from the charges brought against 
them. 

The Eart of DUNRAVEN thought 
it would have been desirable if Her 
Majesty’s Government could have given 
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the House some outline of what they 
intended to do; but, considering the short 
time they had been in power, he did not 
think it was fair to expect them to give 
any distinct idea on the subject. He had 
no doubt the Common Law in Ireland was 
quite sufficient for the efficient protec- 
tion of property if only the Executive, the 
police of the country, had sufficient power 
to carry it out, and could depend upon 
the co-operation of the people. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the people did not 
give the police the assistance which they 
ought to render. This was a state of 
mind much to be lamented, but one that 
no law on earth could remedy. The Go- 
vernment were, no doubt, right in not 
renewing the Peace Preservation Act, 
seeing that it was perfectly useless, in- 
adequate for the purpose, and unable to 
deal at all with the state of things exist- 
ing in Ireland. It was all very well in 
its way, and would be useful in dealing 
with occasional isolated cases of agrarian 
outrage. But matters were much more 
serious than that in Ireland. A strong, 
well-organized, and revolutionary at- 
tempt had been made in Ireland to upset 
the whole social fabric in that country, 
and the Peace Preservation Act was 
quite powerless to cope with that attempt. 
He did not see much use in quartering 
extra bodies of police in disturbed dis- 
tricts and charging the cost on those 
districts. The most disturbed localities 
were the poorest. The fine could only 
be paid by the well-to-do inhabitants, 
who were peaceable, law-abiding men; 
or if the poorer people, the authors of 
outrages paid it, they would have the 
absurdity of men breaking the law, and 
paying the fine for doing so out of funds 
distributed by the Mansion House Com- 
mittee and from other charitable sources. 
The noble Lord (Lord Dunsany) had 
referred to several speeches delivered 
outside of Parliament. He must observe 
that a remarkable speech had been made 
by the present Prime Minister in Mid- 
Lothian, in which, speaking of the Dis- 
establishment Question in Scotland, he 
mentioned the case of the Irish Church. 
In 1865, he said the Disestablishment of 
that Church was not within the range 
of practical politics ; but he said a gaol 
was broken open in the centre of the 
Metropolis, and at Manchester a police- 
man was murdered in the execution of 
his duty. At once, added the right hon. 
Gentleman, the whole country became 
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alive to the case of Ireland, and the 

uestion as to the Disestablishment of the 

hurch was brought within the range of 
practical politics. He did not for a 
moment say that the Prime Minister 
meant to convey that outrage was neces- 
sary to compel the Government to give 
attention to alleged Irish grievances; 
but it was possible that many people 
on reading that passage would enter- 
tain some such idea. He (the Earl 
of Dunraven) was not going to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government to give 
any programme of what they pro- 
posed todo in regard to Ireland; but 
there were some questions relating to 
Ireland about which there had been 
some controversy as to whether they did 
come within the range of practical poli- 
tices. One was the question of Home 
Rule. Some persons said an inquiry 
might be made into the desirability of 
Home Rule, while others urged that it 
never could be made. It would be well 
if the Government would give some idea 
whether they considered that Home Rule 
came within the range of practical poli- 
tics or not, and whether any outrage 
could possibly bring it into that cate- 
gory. An answer on that point might 
tend to quiet the minds of the people, 
and promote the peace and prosperity of 
Ireland. 

Eart SPENCER ‘said, he did not 
intend to follow the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Dunsany) into all the matters he 
had referred to; indeed, he and his 
noble Friends near him had laboured 
under the disadvantage of not being 
able to hear all the noble Lord had said. 
It would, however, be his duty to make a 
few observations on the question which the 
noble Lord had put to the Government. 
The noble Lord had called attention to 
what he said was revolutionary action 
against the landlords of Ireland on the 
part of certain Irish Members of Parlia- 
ment. He (Earl Spencer) did not for a 
moment wish to diminish or take away 
from the importance which he thought 
had been very rightly attached to that 
movement in Ireland. Her Majesty’s 
Government were in no way responsible 
for anything which had been said or 
done during the so-called anti-rent agi- 
tation. It was conducted by Irish Mem- 
bers of Parliament and others, and the 
whole responsibility—and it was a very 
serious. one—for what they did must 
rest on their heads, and on their heads 
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alone. That agitation, he thought, had 
had a most pernicious effect in Ireland. 
That he did not for a moment deny. It 
had had an effect more or less in every 
part of Ireland; but they might take 
consolation from the fact that the agita- 
tion had not spread over the whole of 
Ireland. The noble Lord, however, and 
Members ‘‘elsewhere,’’ and the Press, 
who took the same view as the noble Lord 
opposite, spoke as if the agitation had 
covered the whole of Ireland. Now, he 
thought it would be exceedingly satis- 
factory to find that although an attempt 
had been made to extend this agitation 
to the whole of Ireland, that attempt 
might be said to have signally failed 
except in a few counties. Those coun- 
ties where it best succeeded were those 
in which the state of the agricultural 
population was in the worst possible 
condition. Those counties were Mayo, 
Roscommon, parts of Sligo, Galway, 
Donegal, and Kerry; and when he had 
said that, he thought he had named 
all the counties where the rent agitation 
had taken, if he might use the word, 
anything like root. There had been 
other counties in which it had been 
tried ; but he thought he might venture 
to appeal to their Lordships’ recollection 
when he said that where it had been 
attempted in other counties the agitators 
had not succeeded. As to this agitation, 
he thought it might have an exceedingly 
bad effect not only upon the people 
themselves, who in Ireland were so 
easily led by any doctrine connected 
with the land, but also he thought it 
had a prejudicial effect upon the Irish 
landlords themselves. That agitation 
tried to compel all the tenants, re- 
gardless of what their rents were, to 
require their landlords to abate their 
rents 30 or 40 per cent. Did not 
that mean to discourage the landlords 
who had been at times very considerate 
to their tenants, against doing what they 
had done? The tenants were to be in- 
duced to demand reductions of rent from 
those considerate landlords. For his 
part, he felt bound to protest against the 
doctrine, which he had heard from time 
to time, that the landlords in Ireland, 
as a class, were harsh to their tenants. 
He did not for a moment think that that 
allegation could be proved. There were 
landlords in Ireland as considerate as 
any landlords to be found in England or 
Scotland were. In every country, of 
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course, and in Ireland especially, there 
were landlords not of that class, and 
they had, no doubt, brought upon that 
country many of the evils which they all 
deplored ; but he felt bound to say that 
the landlords of Ireland were not the 
exceedingly harsh men they had been so 
often described. With respect to the 
extent of the disturbances which had 
been referred to, he did not wish 
their Lordships to suppose that Her 
Majesty’s Government considered the 
state of Ireland to be satisfactory. 
He was afraid that in some parts of the 
country there existed a very formidable 
conspiracy against law and order. The 
Government were fully aware of that 
fact, and he did not wish in any degree 
to diminish the importance of what had 
been said on the subject. The range of 
the disturbances, however, was extremely 
limited. The noble Lord had referred 
to a number of agrarian crimes com- 
mitted in Ireland during the year 1879, 
amounting to 987. But where were 
those crimes committed ? He found that 
544, or more than half of them, were 
committed in one Province of Ireland— 
namely, in Connaught, in the counties 
of Mayo, Sligo, Galway, Leitrim, and 
Roscommon. He would now turn to 
another piece of evidence on this sub- 
ject — the charges delivered by the 
Judges tothe Grand Juries at the Spring 
Assizes. He had gone through those 
charges as far as he could, and had 
analyzed the result of these charges, 
and he found that in Ireland there were 
seven counties where the state of the 
‘country was bad. He did not mince 
what the Judges said ; but he found that 
there were 19 instances where they said 
the state of the country was exceedingly 
good, and only seven where the state of 
the country was at all doubtful. He 
could read, but he would not do so, ex- 
tracts from the charges of those Judges 
in counties, where in former days there 
had been a great amount of crime, to 
show that in those counties during the 
past year there had not been an amount 
of crime to create serious alarm. One 
of these counties was that of Meath, 
which the noble Lord (Lord Dunsany) 
said was his own county, and to his 
tenants there he paid a just tribute. In 
Westmeath, Chief Justice Morris said 
there were very few cases. This, he 
thought, was sufficient to show that in a 
great part of Ireland this agitation had 


Earl Spencer 
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not succeeded in any way, and outrages 
had not followed it. With regard to out- 
rages, he would like just to make one ob- 
servation. The noble Lord (Lord Mont- 
eagle), whom the House was always glad 
to hear, because from his position in Ire- 
land he was able to afford much useful 
information, had said that there were 
cases of threatening. No doubt, there 
was some extent of truth in the remarks 
of the noble Lord; but he would not go 
the length the noble Lord did in saying 
that threats and intimidation were not 
serious crimes. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE: Isaid the threat 
to commit a crime was not so serious as 
the crime itself. 

Eart SPENCER said, he was afraid 
it indicated a bad state of things when 
threatening letters were sent out; it 
showed that there was agitation going 
on which was pernicious and which could 
not be disregarded. The noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Dunsany) had referred 
to various matters, such as the question 
of the effect of the extending of the 
Ulster Tenant Right over Ireland, 
and he also asked Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment whether they would declare that 
they did not agree with those who told 
the tenants that they were to get the 
landlords property? He felt almost 
ashamed to have to answer’ such a ques- 
tion. The noble Lord, he was sure, 
could never believe that anyone sitting on 
the Ministerial Bench would advocate 
the handing over the land to the tenants. 

Lorp DUNSANY: Of course, I did not 
suppose that the Government would 
go that length; but 5 per cent of the 
land was transferred to the tenants by 
the Land Act, and it has been said 
by Mr. Bright that far more drastic 
measures would be necessary. 

Eart SPENCER said, of course, the 
operation of the Land Act was a wide 
subject which could notnow be discussed. 
All these matters called for that mature 
consideration which he was sure the 
Government would give tothem. His 
noble Friend (the Earl of Dunraven) had 
asked whether Government would make 
a declaration of their policy with regard 
to Home Rule? He(Karl Spencer) was 
not there that night to make a decla- 
ration of that sort, and he did not think 
it would have been brought up; but 
as his noble Friend had quoted a speech 
of the Prime Minister’s, he would ven- 
ture to quote another passage of a speech 
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of his right hon. Friend which would 
form a sufficient answer to the question. 
After the Prime Minister had made one 
of his speeches in Scotland as to the diffi- 
culties there were of Parliament conduct- 
ing all its Business, he said he should be 
very glad to see some measure for re- 
lieving the block of Business that was in 
Parliament, and he added these words— 


‘‘There is one limit, and one only, to the 
extension of local government. It is this— 
Nothing can be done by any wise statesman or 
any right-minded Briton to weaken or com- 
promise the authority of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. The Imperial Parliament must be su- 
preme in these Kingdoms, and nothing that 
creates a doubt on that policy can be tolerated 
by patriotic Britons.” 


He (Earl Spencer) felt no doubt that 
the Prime Minister would now adhere to 
the views he then stated; and he (Earl 
Spencer) could in no better way answer 
the Question of the noble Lord than by 
putting forward that view. He would 
not weary their Lordships with any 
further remarks. He would only say, in 
answer to the last part of the noble 
Lord’s Question, that he would assure 
him and all those connected with Ireland 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
watch with the utmost vigilance all that 
passed in that country. They would 
not in any way strain the law, but they 
would put that law into execution with a 
firm hand ; and they thoroughly believed 
if they were supported, as they hoped 
they would be, by all the loyal people in 
that country, that they would, even 
though those special measures were not 
re-enacted which were enforced under the 
Peace Preservation Act, be able to main- 
tain order thoroughly in that country. 
He hoped that, without using those 
special powers for giving strength to the 
arm of the law, they would be able to 
administer that law with as much success 
as it could be administered in that 
country. 


OUTRAGES (IRELAND.) 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 
Tur Eart or LEITRIM moved for— 


“A Return of all cases of murder, maiming, 
or injury to the person since the last Spring 
Assizes, for which claim for compensation has 
been made under the Peace Preservation (Ire- 
land) Act, which has recently expired ; ”’ 


and asked how Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment proposes to meet such claims ? 
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Eart SPENCER said, he believed 
there would be no objection to giving 
the Return asked for. As to the latter 
part of the Question, it would be quite 
impossible for the Government to meet 
any such claims for compensation. It 
was not legal for them to do so. 


Motion agreed to. 


Return ordered to be laid before the 
House. 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock, to 
Monday next, Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 11th June, 1880. 





MINUTES.] — Sexzcr Commirrer — Potato 
Crop, Mr. Creyke and Mr. Lalor added. 

Ways anp Mrans—considered in Committee— 
Resolutions [June 10] reported. 

Pustic Brrits—Ordered—First Reading—Kings- 
town Enfranchisement * [214]; Public Health 
(Ireland) Act (1878) Amendment * [215]; In- 
closure (Llanfair Hills) Provisional Order * 
fae) ; Inclosure Provisional Order (Clent 

ill Common) * [217]; Inclosure Provisional 
Order (Abbotside Common) * [218]. 

Second Reading—Relief of Distress (Ireland) 
Act (1880) Amendment [205], debate ad- 
Jjourned, 

Select Committee — Fraudulent Debtors (Scot- 
land) * [185], nominated. 

Committee—Report—Registration of Voters (Ire- 
land) [150]. 

Report—Local Government Provisional Orders 

(Abingdon, &c.)* [129]; Local Government 

(Highways) Provisional Order (Salop) * [124]. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 
NOTICE OF MOTION. 


—70.0-— 


PARLIAMENTARY OATH (MR. 
BRADLAUGH). 


Mr. LABOUCHERE gave Notice that 
on Thursday he would move that Mr. 
Bradlaugh, one of the Members for 
Northampton, be admitted to make an 
Affirmation or Declaration, instead of the 
Oath required by law. 











Customs 
QUESTIONS. 


—o 00 


INLAND NAVIGATION (IRELAND)— 
THE SHANNON DRAINAGE. 

Sm PATRIOK O’BRIEN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, When the works in connec- 
tion with the Shannon drainage will be 
commenced at Killaloe ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
If the hon. Gentleman will allow me to 
answer the Question, I may say that 
tenders at Killaloe for the Shannon 
drainage have been invited. The last 
day for receiving them was the 30th, and 
the works will take place as soon as 
possible after the contracts have been 
completed. 
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THE ARMY—DEPARTMENTAL 
COMMITTEE. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN asked the 
Secretary of State for War, When the 
Report and Evidence taken before the 
Departmental Committee presided over 
by Lord Airey, on the state of the British 
Army at home, in India, and the Colonies, 
will be presented to Parliament ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Sir, in reply to my hon. Friend, I must 
refer him to the somewhat extended 
answer which the Secretary of State for 
War gave to the hon. and gallant Officer 
the Member for Marlow (Colonel Owen 
Williams) on last Monday week. The 
Report and Evidence will not be pre- 
sented to Parliament before the decision 
of Her Majesty’s Government on the 
very numerous questions raised by this 
Committee of officers has been arrived 
at; and my right hon. Friend hopes to 
announce these decisions in moving the 
Estimates next year. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN: Will the 
Report in question be presented before 
the Estimates come on next year ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: It 
will not be presented to Parliament until 
Her Majesty’s Government have arrived 
at a decision on the question; and my 
right hon. Friend hopes that he will be 
able to announce his decision next year. 
In that case, the Report will be presented 
to the House before the Estimates. 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT RAILWAY 
—THE CHEAP TRAINS ACT. 

Mr. FIRTH asked the President of 

the Board of Trade, Whether he is 
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aware of the practice of the Metropolitan 
District Railway to issue only two Par- 
liamentary tickets from each station by 
each train; and, whether such practice 
is in accordance with their Act or with 
any bye-law sanctioned by the Board of 
Trade? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, the 
Question of the hon. Member states the 
present practice of the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Railway Company. Iam of opinion 
that it is not in accordance with the 
Cheap Trains Act. The notice of the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue was 
drawn some time since by the Board of 
Trade to the limitation placed on the 
issue of Parliamentary tickets by the 
District Railway Company, and legal 
proceedings are being taken by the 
Commissioners to recover the Govern- 
ment duty in respect of such trains. 
The case has, however, not yet been 
tried. 


Re-organization. 


INDIA (FINANCE)—THE INDIAN 
BUDGET. 


Mr. BAXTER asked the Secretary of 
State for India, If the more full and 
accurate information which he expected 
yesterday regarding the figures of the 
last Indian Budget and the actual con- 
dition of the finances of India has now 
reached him, and when he proposes to 
make a Statement on the subject to the 
House ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, the despatch expected by the Govern- 
ment has not yet arrived ; and, judging 
from the contents of a telegram which I 
received a short time ago, I do not 
think that it can now be expected before 
the 20th of this month. I do not propose 
to make any statement on the subject of 
the finances of India until I have re- 
ceived the despatch to which I have 
alluded. 


CUSTOMS RE-ORGANIZATION. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, If he will 
state on what grounds the Treasury de- 
clined to apply the Superannuation 
Clauses of the Playfair Scheme when 
reorganizing the Customs Department, 
and refused to permit men who wished 
to leave or retire on the usual terms; 
if it is true that, in reorganizing the 
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Department, no system of selection was 
put in force in forming the Upper Divi- 
sion; if it is true that men who, on 
previous occasions, had been passed 
over as unfit for promotion have been 
placed in the Upper Division with in- 
creased salaries; if it is true that men 
passed over as unfit for promotion: in 
the reorganization itself have been 
allowed to remain, and have been ap- 
pointed to ‘‘duty pay” seats whereby 
their salaries were increased ; and, if it 
appears necessary to the Treasury now 
to institute a system of selection, why 
the re-organization itself was not carried 
out on that system ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
Sir, the Customs establishment had been 
largely reduced, as recently as 1870-1. 
The present re-organization had its 
origin in appeals from the Establish- 
ment to be treated on the same terms as 
the Inland Revenue, which in 1876-8 had 
been revised on the system set forth in 
the Report of the Playfair Division. 
The character of the Customs Service is 
such as to make a change of this kind 
far from easy; but, after long discussions, 
the Treasury accepted proposals sub- 
mitted to them by the Board of Ous- 
toms. These proposals were by the na- 
ture of the case impersonal, because the 
selection of persons for duty—in other 
words, promotion—within [the establish- 
ment of the Customs itself belongs to 
the Commissioners of Customs, and not 
to the Treasury. Subject to this general 
statement, ard to the further one, that 
the frequency during the last four or 
five years of Questions in Parliament re- 
specting the details of the Customs Es- 
tablishment tends to impair its disci- 
pline, the answer which, after commu- 
nicating with the Commissioners of Cus- 
toms, I have to give to the Questions of 
the hon. Member is as follows :—The 
retirement of clerks under the Superan- 
nuation Act of 1859 did not form any 
part of the scheme for the re-organiza- 
tion of the Customs Department, inas- 
much as no reduction took place in the 
number of persons employed.. The new 
upper division of clerks has been formed 
from—1i1. The number of principal 
clerks who remained in excess of the 
establishment; 2. The clerks who were 
on the first class of the old establish- 
ment; 3. So many deserving and fully 
qualified clerks of the second class as 
were necessary to complete the approved 
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number of upper division clerks. In 
carrying out the re-organization in the 
manner I have described a system of 
selection was necessarily put in force, 
and in some instances senior clerks of 
the second class were passed over by 
appointment of their juniors to the upper 
division. Oertain clerks who had been 
passed over for the superior situations 
of principal of a department, or prin- 
cipal clerk, who were first-class clerks 
at the time of the re-organization, have 
been placed on the upper division with 
salaries rising to £400 instead of £340, 
the maximum of the old first class; and 
in two cases clerks who had been pre- 
viously passed over for a special case of 
misconduct, but were not on other 
grounds unfit for promotion, were in- 
cluded in the upper division. In two 
instances principal clerks of the second 
section of the old establishment were 
not deemed eligible for principal clerk- 
ships on the new establishment, and 
their juniors were accordingly selected 
for those posts; but the duties which 
the two clerks who were not promoted 
were retained to perform as upper divi- 
sion clerks were precisely the same as 
those which attached to their former 
offices of principal clerks, second section, 
and duty pay of the upper division has 
been allotted to them, whereby their 
total income exceeds that which they had 
on the old establishment. In two other 
instances clerks of the second class who 
were not deemed eligible for the upper 
division, but who have been retained in 
lieu of lower division clerks, are in re- 
ceipt of certain lower division duty pay, 
whereby their total income has been in- 
creased. With regard to the future 
promotion of redundant second-class 
clerks to the upper division, the Trea- 
sury has given explicit directions that 
it shall be made irrespective of-seniority 
and absolutely according to merit, and 
that merit should be looked for as 
widely as possible, and not necessarily 
in the department where the particular 
vacancy has occurred. 


TURKEY—EASTERN ROUMELIA. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(for Sir H. Drummonp Wo rr) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the local authorities of 
Eastern Roumelia have taken any steps 
to investigate the outrages committed 
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on the Turkish population in the 
Balkans ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
Her Majesty’s Government havereceived 
information that the Governor General 
of Eastern Roumelia has appointed a 
Commission to inquire into the outrages 
committed in the Aidos Balkans. The 
Commission will be composed of Colonel 
Borthwick, two Secretaries to the 
Governor General (one a Hungarian 
and one a Bulgarian), the Procureur of 
Bourgas, a Bulgarian militia officer, and 
two Turks. The Commission is to start 
to-day. 


Relief of 


NAVY—THE PENSIONER RESERVE— 
GREENWICH HOSPITAL PENSIONS. 


Captain PRICE asked the Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty, By what authority 
the funds of the Greenwich Hospital 
are used for the formation of a branch 
of the Naval Reserve (notably the Pen- 
sioners’ Reserve), and when was that 
authority given; and, whether it is the 
case that it was then contemplated that 
a reserve of 5,000 men might be formed 
by such means; and to what extent 
would the formation of such a reserve 
affect the funds of Greenwich Hospital ? 

Mr. T. BRASSEY, in reply, said, the 
Pensioner Reserve Force was established 
in 1869, and, as an inducement to enter, 
pensioners who completed a period of 
14 days’ drill for six consecutive years 
were accorded the privilege of receiving 
a Greenwich Hospital age pension at 
the age of 50, or five years earlier than 
other pensioners. The authority for this 
charge on Greenwich Hospital funds 
was an Order in Council of the 29th of 
November, 1870. It was contemplated 
that the Naval Pensioners Reserve 
would number 5,000, and had this ex- 
pectation beenrealized anultimate charge 
of £19,000 would have devolved upon 
Greenwich Hospital funds. At present 
but 1,300 pensioners belong to the 
force, and its creation has cost Green- 
wich Hospital £1,300 per annum, 170 
pensioners having received the age pen- 
sion at the earlier date. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND). 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked the 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, If he will be good enough to 
state on what grounds the Board of 


Lord Randolph Churchill 
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Works cancelled the presentment made 
at the special sessions at Athenry for 
the road from Gloves te Rahard, 380 
perches in length; and, whether he is 
aware that works to the amount of 
£160 only, out of £850 passed at 
those sessions, has been allowed by the 
Board ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I have 
already stated, in answer to another 
Question the other day, that the £160 
was the amount approved of out of the 
presentment of £850 made at the Ses- 
sions for a new line of road to Gloves. 
The Inspector of the Board of Works 
did not think the road necessary, because 
two public roads existed in the neigh- 
bourhood, easily reached all round. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: MightI 
ask the right hon. Gentleman who are 
the inspecting officers ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I cannot 
exactly say; they are appointed by 
Colonel M‘Kinley, and under his autho- 


rity. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he would explain to the 
House why the Road No. 6 on the 
schedule of the barony of Ross, county 
of Galway, passed at the extraordinary 
presentment sessions held at Maam on 
the 26th of February last, has been dis- 
allowed by the Board of Works; and, 
whether the Government is aware of the 
destitution in this neighbourhood, and 
of the urgent necessity for some relief 
in the shape of works ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The present- 
ment for this loan is for £180. It was 
allowed by the Board of Works, but 
disallowed by the Local Government 
Board, on the ground that in the dis- 
tricts around there were sufficient other 
works to give employment. I have 
sent to the Local Government Board to 
ask them to consider whether they 
might not specially accede to these 
works. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, Whether 
I am to understand that the Board of 
Works disallow some works, and that, if 
they allow them, the Local Government 
Board has power to disallow them 
also ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The principle 
on which the presentments of baronial 
sessions are dealt with is this. First, 
they are sent to the Board of Works to 
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consider the applications and report as 
to the utility or not. The second step 
is that an Inspector of the Local Govern- 
ment Board is sent to consider whether 
the works are necessary for employment 
or not. All that have been approved of 
by the local Inspector are sent to the 
Local Government Board, and, in case of 
difference of opinion, they are sent back 
for re-consideration. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he has observed, from 
official statistics lately issued, that the 
number of deaths last year in Ireland 
was 11°551 above the yearly average for 
the decennial period from 1869 to 1878, 
and was by several thousands the 
highest mortality recorded in any year 
since the establishment of the registra- 
tion of deaths; and, whether, in view 
of these facts and of the certainty of 
increased and wide-spread want in Ire- 
land during the course of the next three 
months, the Government will consider 
the necessity of providing against deaths 
occurring through want of the neces- 
saries of life by the adoption of measures 
of relief more comprehensive, speedy, 
and certain than those proposed in the 
Bill before the House ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The Ques- 
tion, Sir, was put on the Paper last 
night, and I only saw it this morning, 
and I need hardly say that as very few 
hours have elapsed, and as there has 
been a good deal of pressing Business, 
it would be difficult for me or anyone to 
study it. I am, however, enabled to 
give an answer, although I might have 
asked the hon. Member to postpone the 
Question to next Monday, and it would 
be only reasonable if I did so. Still, I 
am afraid it would produce an erroneous 
impression in Ireland ; and, therefore, I 
may state at once the information I have 
obtained from the last quarterly Returns 
of the Irish Registrar General. He 
states that the deaths registered in Ire- 
land during the quarter ending March 
31st last amounted to 22-9 per 1,000 
of the estimated population against an 
average rate of 21:9 per, 1,000 of the 
corresponding quarter for the five years, 


1875-9. Thatis an increase of 1:9 per 
1,000. The next paragraph of the 
Report says— 


_ “There is no doubt that a considerable por- 
tion of the increase in the number of deaths re- 
corded is owing to the:more complete registra- 
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tion effected by means of the, burial returns 
furnished under the Public Health (Ireland) 
Acts 1878-9.” 


Well, I hope that no one would draw 
the distressing inference from this that 
it may not be accounted for very much 
by this difference of the Returns, be- 
cause I find that the Registrar General 
thinks it necessary to add these re- 
marks— 


‘* The registrar’s notes appended to this re- 
port are throughout more numerous than here- 
tofore. The notes convey more than the usual 
amount of information concerning the social and 
sanitary condition of the people. The report of 
the registrars are of a more favourable character 
than might have been expected, considering the 
many privations which the people have suffered 
from in the more remote rural districts in Ire- 
land during the past few months. Compared 
with the first quarter of 1878 it appears that the 
unusual severity of the winter of 1878-9 had a 
more injurious influence upon the public health 
and added more to the mortality than the priva- 
tions of the winter of 1879-80. The former 
cause was beyond the control of public measures 
or of the charitable organizations, whereas the 
latter appears to have been efficiently met by 
these means. Deaths accelerated by destitution 
at all times are more numerous than usual in 
the winter season, and a careful inspection of 
the tables and registrar’s notes shows that up to 
the present there has been no appearance of the 
pestilential outbreaks such as usually follow on 
distress which has unsuccessfully been met by 
means of relief. The information contained in 
this report and that for the former quarter of 
the past year points to the fact that a great 
danger to the public health and to the lives of 
the people has been effectually held in check, 
and that although the distress anticipated in the 
preliminary report on agricultural produce in 
Ireland presented to his Grace the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in November last has come to pass, yet 
timely aid has hitherto averted disease and 
death.” 


Well, I hope that there is much truth 
in that, and I find on looking at the 
figures this confirmation, that the lowest 
county death rate is Mayo for the last 
quarter of the year, which was, perhaps, 
also the county in which there was the 
greatest distress. The highest county 
rate was in Dublin, and after the lowest 
in Mayo were placed Sligo and Galway, 
both of them counties in which there has 
been much distress. I may say that for 
whole quarters of the year the death 
rate per 1,000 of 22-9 is exactly the 
same figure asin England. In reply to 
the last part of the Question of the hon. 
Gentleman, the Government have to 
state that they consider they are taking 
all the measures they can for the relief 
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of the distress for the next three 
months. 

Mr. SEXTON: Might I ask, with 
reference to the County Mayo, Whether 
that was not the county in which the 
largest reduction of rents was obtained 
from the landlords ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: It would be 
impossible for me to answer such a 
Question as that. 


AFGHANISTAN—RUMOURED EVACUA. 
TION. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Secretary of State for India, Whether 
it is true that an immediate evacuation 
of Kabul has been ordered; and, if so, 
what steps have been taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government to secure Northern 
Afghanistan from anarchy and ruin, and 
to protect those Afghans who have fa- 
voured the British cause ? 

THe Marquess of HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, he had stated on Monday 
last, as fully as he was able, the general 
drift of the instructions which had been 
given to Lord Ripon on the subject of 
Afghanistan and the termination of the 
war there. Lord Ripon would, no doubt, 
lose no time in acting as far as possible 
on those instructions; but he had re- 
ceived no communication on the matter 
from him since hisarrivalat Simla. He 
had not, he might add, heard anything 
to confirm ‘the statement which had 
appeared in some newspapers the day 
before, to the effect that the immediate 
evacuation or the evacuation by a certain 
day of Cabul had been ordered, and he 
did not think it likely that any order of 
the sort had been given irrespective of 
the progress of events or the position 
of affairs at the time. 


PRESENTMENT SESSIONS (IRELAND). 


Mr. PARNELL asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether, having stated to a de- 
putation which waited upon him recently 
in Dublin, in reference to the adoption 
of measures for the relief of distress in 
Ireland, that further grants would 
shortly be issued for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding with works presented at the ex- 
traordinary meetings of baronial pre- 
sentment sessions, ‘. has since ascer- 
tained that many of these presentments 
are illegal, owing to the non-observance 
of the provisions of the instructions 
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issued by the Lord Lieutenant for the 
guidance of the presentment sessions ; 
and, if so, whether he can give the 
House any information as to the pro- 
portion of the total number of present- 
ments made at the extraordinary ses- 
sions which are thus rendered illegal ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, the in- 
structions issued by the Lord Lieutenant 
for the guidance of the extraordinary 
presentment sessions contained a pro- 
vision that no presentment for a new 
road should be passed unless with the 
consent in writing of the owners and 
occupiers of the land through which the 
road was intended to run. In some 
baronies presentments for new roads 
were made without such consents having 
been obtained. The attention of the 
late Irish Goverment having been called 
to the illegality of such presentments, 
they were advised that the proper course 
to adopt was to apply for and get the 
consents of the owners and occupiers in 
all cases where it was possible to do so, 
and then to proceed with the works. 
The Board of Works accordingly issued 
a circular to the county officers calling 
their attention to the presentments in 
question, and requesting them to take 
steps to obtain the requisite consents. 
This course has proved successful in 
the very large majority of cases, and the 
works are actually in progress. 

Mr. PARNELL: May [ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, If, in reference to his 
statement that the late Government was 
advised to make application to the 
owners and occupiers for their consent, 
whether they were so advised by the 
Law Officers of the Crown ; and, if not, 
whether the opinions of the Law 
Officers will be taken in reference to 
it? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am in- 
formed the advice was generally under- 
stood to have been obtained by the late 
Government from the legal authorities. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN—THE FRENCH 
FLEET. 

Mr. H.SAMUELSON asked, If there 
was any foundation for the statement 
that the French Fleet had sailed from 
the Pirzeus for Besika Bay ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: No, Sir, 
the French Fleet is at this moment at 
the Pirseus, and I am informed that no 
orders have been given for it to proceed 
to Besika Bay, 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—oQro— 
WAYS AND MEANS.—REPORT. 


Resolutions [June 10] reported. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the 
Budget Bill, which would consist of 30 
or 40 clauses, chiefly of an executory 
nature, would probably be in the hands 
of hon. Members on Wednesday next, 
and that the second reading would, if 
possible, be taken on Thursday week. 
In connection with this matter a mis- 
take had been committed, which, per- 
haps, it would be well to rectify before 
they proceeded further. Two of the 
Budget Resolutions which were agreed 
to last night were not, it appeared, in 
exact conformity with his Financial 
Statement, and he therefore begged to 
move that those Resolutions be re- 
committed for amendment. 


Motion agreed to. 
Resolutions 7 and 10 re-committed. 


Resolved, That this House will imme- 
diately resolve itself into the Committee 
of Ways and Means. 


(In the Committee.) 
Re-committed Resolution 7 read. 


Mr. GLADSTONE begged to move, 
as an Amendment, with reference to the 
sums that appeared therein for licences, 
that the words ‘Fifty Pounds” be 
inserted instead of ‘One Hundred 
Pounds,” and the words ‘ Twenty 
Pounds” instead of ‘‘ Twenty-five 
Pounds.” 

Mr. R: PAGET asked the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to be good enough to explain 
the object of these alterations. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the sums 
of £50 and £100 related to the value of 
the house, while the words “ Twenty 
Pounds” and ‘Twenty-five Pounds” 
had reference to the maximum amount 
that was to be levied. The effect of the 
alteration was simply to bring the Re- 
solution in conformity to his statement, 
that no higher duty than £20 should 
be levied on any hotel or licensed vict- 
ualler. 

Mr. R. PAGET said, he should like 
the right hon. Gentleman to explain the 
object with which the alteration from 
£100 to £50 was made. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the 
alteration from £100 to £50 had relation 
to the value of the house. If the hon. 
Member had the Resolution in his hand, 
he would see at once in what manner it 
would apply. At a certain point in the 
scale the value arrived at was the maxi- 
mum, so far as hotel keepers were con- 
cerned. That point was £50, and not 
£100, and the maximum tax was £20; 
whereas if carried beyond the scale of 
£50, it would be £25. The hon. Gen- 
tleman would see at once the effect of 
those alterations, when he examined the 
Resolution. In order to get rid of the 
£25 as the maximum tax, it was neces- 
sary to strike out the words ‘One 
Hundred Pounds”’ as the value of the 
house. 

Amendment agreed to. 


(7.) Résolved, That on and after the first day 
of July, one thousand eight hundred and eighty, 
in lieu of the Duties of Excise now payable, the 
following Duties of Excise shall be payable 
upon the Licences hereinafter mentioned (that 


is to say) : 
Duty. 
& 


£ 
Licence to a Retailer of Cider in 
England . ‘ : : ov bb 
Licence to a Retailer of Sweets. 1 6 
Licence to a Retailer in England 
of Beer to be consumed on the 
premises . ‘ 3 X . 310 
Licence to a Retailer in England 
of Beer not to be consumed on 
the premises . > , : 
Licence (additional) toa Licensed 
Dealer in Beer in England or 
Ireland for sale by retail of 
Beer not to be consumed on the 
premises . ’ . ‘ , 
Licence to a Licensed Keeper of 
a Refreshment House in Eng- 
land or Ireland to retail Wine 
to be consumed on the premises 310 0 
Licence to any Person in England 
or Ireland to retail in a Shop 
Wine not to be consumed on 
the premises . q é ; 
Licence to a Retailer of Beer and 
Wine to be consumed on the 
premises . é 6 ‘ . 40 0 
Licence to a Retailer of Beer and 
Wine not to be consumed on 
the premises . ; “ sy RA ee 
Licence to a Retailer of Spirits— 
according to the annual value 
of the premises in respect 
whereof the Licence is granted: 


oo ®& 


o 


1 656 0 


“1 
oO 


-210 0 


If under £10 ie . 0 0 
If £10 and under £20. AY es! SR 
es ek. eae Se Be 
£265 oe” Gore 
£30 m £40. -17 0 :=0 
£40 Me £50. .20 0 0 
£50 » .-£100. aad SiO 
£100 or above, : . 30 0 0 
3 J, 
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The holder of the last-mentioned Licence is 
not to be required to take out any further or 
other Excise Licence to enable him to sell Beer 
or Wine by retail. 

The grant of the Duties on such Licence is 
to be subject to the provisions following : 

1. The expression “Retailer of Spirits” 

does not include a Spirit Grocer in Ire- 
land, as defined by section eighty-one of 
“ The Licensing Act, 1872,” nora Dealer 
in Spirits selling Spirits in bottles under 
an additional Licence authorising him in 
that behalf ; 
Where, in the case of premises of the 
value of Fifty Pounds or upwards, it 
shall be proved to the satisfaction of 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
that the premises are structurally ad- 
apted for use as an Inn or Hotel for the 
reception of guests and travellers de- 
sirous of dwelling therein, and are mainly 
so used, the amount of Duty to be paid 
on the Licence shall not exceed Twenty 
pounds, 

Note.—Unless other wise specified, the Duties 
mentioned in this Resolution extend to Licences 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

For the purposes of this Resolution— 

“ Cider’’ includes Perry ; 

“ Sweets”’ includes made Wines, Mead, and 

Metheglin ; 
“ Beer” includes Cider ; 
‘‘ Wines” includes Sweets. 


Re-committed Resolution 10 read. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that in line 
13, he had to move, as a further Amend- 
ment, that ‘‘2d.”’ be struck out and 
‘© 24d.” be inserted. Four lines lower 
down, he should move that ‘“2s.”’ be 
inserted instead of ‘‘ 2s. 6d.” 

Mr. R. PAGET said, he did not wishto 
cast any suspicion upon what was being 
done ; but as they were completely in 
the dark, and as he was not provided 
with the Resolutions, he should ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to explain the 
effect of those alterations also. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, it was simply 
and solely for the purpose of bringing 
the Resolutions into exact conformity 
with his statement of the preceding 
night. It was proposed that from 30 
degrees upwards, 24d. should be added 
to the wine duty. It was printed at 2d. 
in the Resolution. He now proposed 
the 24d., in order for the Resolution to 
conform with his statement. In the 
same manner, in the next Resolution 
he should move to substitute “2s.” for 
‘28. 6d.” on foreign wines, for the sake 
of conformity to his statement. 


to 


Amendment agreed to. 


(10.) Resolved, That, in case Her Majesty 
shall, by Order in Council, be pleased so to ap- 
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int, the Duties of Customs now chargeable on 
ines imported into Great Britain and Ireland 
shall cease and determine on a day to be named 
in the said Order, and not later than the 
fifteenth day of August, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty, and that, in lieu and in- 
stead of such Duties, there shall be charged on 
and after the day so named, the Duties follow- 
ing (that is to say) : 
Imported in Casks— £ sid 
Wine up to a strength of 20 de- 
grees of proof spirit 
per gallon 0 0 6 
Wine exceeding 20 degrees ; 
additional for each degree up 
to a strength of 35 degrees 
of proof spirit .pergallon 0 0 1 
Wine exceeding 35 degrees; 
additional for each degree up 
to a strength of 41 degrees 
of proof spirit . per gallon 0 
Additional for each degree of 
strength beyond the highest 
above specified . pergallon 0 0 3 
The strength in each case to be 
verified by Sykes’ Hydro- 
meter. 
Imported in Bottles— 
Wine. : . pergallon 0 2 0 
Lees of Wine shall be charged 
with theabove-mentioned Rates 
of Duty according to the ascer- 
tained degree of strength. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Resolutions, as amended, be 
reported upon Monday next.” 


Srr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
he wished to take that opportunity to 
ask a question that he had intended to 
ask last night, and, perhaps, it would be 
convenient toask it then. In the State- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer he gave, as 
a reason for imposing an additional 
penny on the Income Tax, that they had 
lost about £1,100,000 consequent upon 
the change from a Malt Tax to a Beer 
Duty. It was necessary to make provi- 
sion for that amount, and he wished to 
ask, Whether he could now state, or on 
Monday, how that loss of £1,100,000 
was made out? He did not think any- 
one understood clearly how that sum 
was arrived at. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that was a 
very fair and proper question, and he 
thought he could answer it sufficiently 
from recollection. He need hardly say 
that the subject had received the most 
careful and anxious examination, be- 
cause he had been desirous naturally 
not to make an unfair statement to the 
House with reference to the burden 
which that important change involved, 
which of itself was sufficient to require 
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additional taxation. The process was 
conducted with the utmost minuteness 
that the state of the case admitted. 
From the Estimate it was known what 
proportion of the stocks of malt there 
was in hand, compared with the total 
consumption in former years and at other 
times. For instance, they took the year 
1856, when the War Malt Duty of the 
Crimean War was taken off. That case 
was a firm ground to stand upon as a 
fiscal relation between the malt draw- 
back and the total consumption of malt. 
At that time the period was one ending 
in May, while in this case the period 
would cease on the 30th September. At 
the latter time the stock of malt was 
always at its lowest; consequently, the 
Estimate before them was furmed upon 
the usual relation between the Malt 
Duties payable in the October collection 
and those payable at the period when 
the duty was taken off at the end of the 
Crimean War. The best estimate that 
could be formed of the quantity of malt 
had been arrived at, allowances made 
for deficiencies being already calculated 
in the Estimate. That being so, the 
items in computation had to be made, 
and then allowance had to be made 
between the periods of the 30th of Sep- 
tember and May. From the latter the 
amount of duty which would be received 
probably on beer between the 30th Sep- 
tember and the Ist of April of next year 
would be calculated. The reckoning of 
the Board of Inland Revenue was that 
they must take the month of October as 
a blank month. They would then find 
that, in fact, there were only five months 
during which the Beer Duty would be col- 
lected instead of six months. That being 
so, the Government had to credit them- 
selves with the amount of Beer Duty re- 
ceived, debit themselves with the amount 
of drawback on the stocks of malt in 
hand, and likewise with the amount of 
Malt Duty which would have been re- 
ceivable; that would show a loss or 
balance to our debit which they took at 
£1,100,000. It might exceed that sum, 
and it might fall short of it; it was not 
put at the highest figure, and it was 
considerably more than half-way from 
the lowest. He had given them the 
basis of the calculations, and he would 
not tax the patience of the House with 
more minute particulars. He had no 
doubt that the House would be satisfied 
with what he had stated. 
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Mr. ANDERSON said, he thought 
they had a right to complain that the 
Resolutions had not been put down on 
the Paper in detail. They were asked 
to pass them almost in the dark. He 
trusted the House would not be com- 
mitted by the course adopted. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, it was under- 
stood that, by passing the Resolutions, 
hon. Members would not be committing 
themselves to details, and would not be 
precluded from moving Amendments. 
But, with regard to the form used, his 
hon. Friend was, he thought, in error. 
No Resolutions passed in Committee of 
the Whole House were reprinted in con- 
nection with the stage of Report. Whe- 
ther they should be or not he could not 
say; but, in the present instance, the 
regular course had been pursued. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN wished to know 
whether there would be any opportunity 
of offering Amendments ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE replied, that most 
certainly that would be the case. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
had understood at the outset of the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman that 
it would be an open question whether 
this country should contribute anything 
towards the expense of the Afghan War, 
and that was the reason why the House 
would be asked to trust the Government 
with the Surplus. But it appeared to 
him that the whole of the Surplus was 
disposed of by the abolition of the Malt 
Tax. He therefore ventured to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman from what source 
that possible contribution to the expenses 
of the Afghan War would be made, 
should it be resolved, in the course of 
the year, to contribute towards those 
expenses ? 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he certainly 
could not confirm the statement of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Kirkcaldy. 
He had not understood from the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman that there 
was any proposal made to provide a 
portion of the expenses of the Afghan 
War out of the Surplus of this year. He 
had understood him to say that at a 
future time the matter would be con- 
sidered. It did not appear to him, how- 
ever, necessary or advisable, at that 
moment, to enter upon a discussion 
which would raise a very wide issue 
and excite the feelings of the people; 
on the contrary, he thought it would be 
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connected with the subject were known 
to the House before the question was 
considered whether the British taxpayer 
should contribute to the expenses of the 
war in Afghanistan. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy was justified in 
saying that he had referred to Indian 
Finance last night, as constituting a 
reason why there should be some Surplus 
in the hands of the Government. He 
thought it would have been impossible 
for the Government, in point of reason, 
to ask the House to raise a large sum 
of money by taxation, in a state of un- 
certainty. But it seemed to him that 
his hon. Friend had not quite correctly 
stated the actual case with regard to the 
Surplus. The Surplus provided by his 
right hon. Friend opposite had entirely 
disappeared, in consequence of the Sup- 
plementary Estimates; and, that being 
the case, they had proposed changes 
that would leave in their hands a sum 
of £400,000, which, however, must be 
compared, not with the original Surplus, 
but with something like or less than 
zero. 

Mr. WARTON said, he had under- 
stood the First Lord of the Treasury to 
say that it depended upon negotiations 
with France how far the alteration in 
the Wine Duties would be carried out. 
He would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
not to forget that there was, in the ancient 
borough which he represented, a very 
considerable industry — namely, the 
manufacture of cotton fishing nets, on 
which a duty was now sought to be im- 
posed of 70 francs per 100 kilogrammes, 
and to press upon the French Govern- 
ment, in the course of the negotiations, 
the withdrawal of that objectionable im- 
ost. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the con- 
duct of the details of the negotiations 
with foreign countries, with reference to 
the duties levied by them, was not so 
properly and strictly a matter for his 
consideration as it was for that of other 
Officers of the State. He had no doubt, 
however, that the subject referred to by 
the hon. Member would receive atten- 
tion. ° 

Question put, and agreed to. 

House resumed. 


Resolutions, as amended, to be re- 
ported upon Monday next; Committee 
to sit again this day. 

Hr, Rylands 
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The other Resolutions read a first 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the said Resolutions be now read 
a second time.”’ 


Mr. MAC IVER, whohad given Notice 
to move— 

“« That, in the opinion of this House, it is un- 
wise and inexpedient to reduce the duties upon 
alcoholic drinks of foreign manufacture in such 
a manner as to convey an impression that the 
reduction is granted as a result of harassing in- 
terference with British trade ;’’ 
said, that the proposals of the Prime 
Minister amounted to this—that the 
Government were endeavouring to make 
a bargain. Now, he did not object to 
bargains on principle, but only de- 
manded that they should be good ones. 
It was his opinion that since the year 
1860 France had benefited from the 
Commercial Treaty far more than our- 
selves. She had reduced her duties on 
some of our manufactures, while we 
abolished ours upon the whole of hers; 
and the things we imported were 
mostly luxuries for the rich, that had 
cheapened the labour of our working 
men. Afterall, both Franve and Spain 
appeared to be dissatisfied with the 
existing arrangement ; but, he suspected, 
this was all nonsense, and only a pre- 
tence put forward with a view to ob- 
tain still better terms, and because they 
thought they had to do with a country 
and a Government that might be 
squeezed. His view of the Treaty of the 
year 1860 was that it was not at all in 
accordance with the principles of Free 
Trade, but was a bargain of which 
we had decidedly got the worst. It 
could not be consistent with mutually 
advantageous Free Trade that France 
should tax our manufactures, while we 

found her a market for luxuries which 
in no way contributed to our national 
strength. No one wasa more hardened 
Free-trader than himself; but the Free 
Trade he supported was a genuine 
reality, the breaking down of commer- 
cial barriers, and not an imposture like 
our present system. France ought to 
reduce her duties on our manufactures, 
and would probably do so if we were 
firm and insisted on our rights. Spain, 
he thought, had some cause to complain 
of us on account of our duties on Spanish 
wines; but that was a question into 
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well, however, to bear in mind that we, 
for our part, had an equally just griev- 
ance against Spain, which country, like 
France, took our raw materials rather 
than our manufactures. It seemed to 
him that the proposal with regard to the 
Wine Duties was notin itself animportant 
arrangement; butifan arrangement were 
made with Spain by which our merchan- 
dize could enter the Spanish ports with- 
out being subjected to the high duties 
that were imposed there, the measure 
would be an excellent one. He had, how- 
ever, no expectation that reducing the 
wine duties would bring about such 
arrangements. These and similar topics 
could be discussed when the Resolutions 
were embodied in a Bill, and he should 
therefore not now move from the Reso- 
lution that stood in his name. 

Mr. O’KELLY observed, that the 
effect of our Treaty with France had 
been to lower the duties on French 
wines, to the advantage of the French 
grower and to the evident injury of the 
Spanish wine trade. The immediate 
result of the change in the Tariff would 
be to give to France a practical monopoly 
of the trade in light wines. 

Mr. B. SAMUELSON said, he would 
suggest to the right hon. Gentleman 
that the proposed change might, per- 
haps, be in one respect disadvantageous. 
There were some cheap French wines, 
more particularly those of Burgundy and 
the South of France, that would not bear 
exportation, except in bottles, and a 2s. 
duty per gallon would practically exclude 
them. The same held good of the wines 
of Germany. The Rhenish wines re- 
quired to be bottled at the place of 
growth. At that moment, he believed, 
the German Tariff was much more 
favourable to this country than that 
either of France or Austria, and we 
ought not to do anything to prejudice 
the efforts which a portion of the German 
people were making to bring back Free 
Trade. Believing that the proposed duty 
upon those wines imported in bottle was 
too high and would be likely to injure 
our prospects of improved trade with both 
France and Germany, he would in Com- 
mittee move an Amendment, that the 
duty, instead of being fixed at 2s., should 
not exceed that amount as a maximum 
on bottled wines. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS differed 
from the hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken (Mr. B. Samuelson), and believed 
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that nothing could be more politic than 
the imposition of a duty of 2s. on wines 
imported in bottle ; for the real reason 
why the cheap wines of Southern 
France, Italy, and other countries could 
not be imported in bulk was want of care 
on the part of those who manufactured 
them. Nothing illustrated his position 
better than the increased and increasing 
importation of Hungarian and Austrian 
wines, which were now largely and, he be- 
lieved, very profitably imported in bulk, 
though a few years ago they came to 
England in bottle. The hon. Member 
for Birkenhead (Mr. Mac Iver), in what 
he had said upon the subject, did not 
seem to understand the relations brought 
about by diplomatic action between 
country and country through Commer- 
cial Treaties. Most persons who had 
studied the subject were convinced that 
nothing had more conduced to the esta- 
blishment of friendly relations between 
France and England than the Commer- 
cial Treaty negotiated by his distin- 
guished Friend the late Mr. Cobden. 
Commercial Treaties had been also con- 
cluded with other countries, and the 
system had established a network of 
international relations which it was 
very difficult for re-action to break 
through. He earnestly hoped that 
the efforts which the Government 
were making in regard to our com- 
mercial relations with France would 
be successful, and that the same would 
be the case so far as Spain was con- 
cerned. It could not be conceived that 
in a day all nations would come to see 
the benefits of Free Trade. A certain 
set of circumstances rendered it pos- 
sible, 34 years ago, that Free Trade 
should be established in this country. 
Such circumstances had not yet occurred 
in other countries ; but in those countries 
large bodies of men were growing up 
who were convinced that the interest 
of nations were best developed by the 
adoption of Free Trade. 

Mr. MIDDLETON said, he rose for 
the purpose merely of putting a Ques- 
tion to the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. He believed it would 
be encouraging to know when the French 
permission was likely to be given, and 
when the Commission was likely to sit, 
and where? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
the hon. Member for Birkenhead (Mr. 
Mac Iver) closed his remarks by saying 
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he was ‘‘a hardened Free-trader ;”” but 
they had often heard speeches from the 
hon. Member on commercial subjects 
before, and certainly those speeches had 
led some of them to regard him rather 
as a crystallized or mummified Protec- 
tionist than an ardent or hardened 
Free-trader. He would not follow 
the hon. Member in his general argu- 
ment on the subject of Commercial 
Treaties, because he thought that if 
that argument were raised at all it 
had better be brought forward on the 
second reading of the Bill. The hon. 
Member spoke against making any- 
thing like concessions to Spain, which 
he attacked for inflicting heavy duties 
on our trade. The constituents of the 
hon. Member would hardly be obliged 
to him for his defence of their interests 
that day, for he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
would remind him that one of the re- 
sults of the action of the Government in 
that respect would be to greatly benefit 
the trade of Birkenhead. The Govern- 
ment hoped that the carrying out of the 
proposals before the House would greatly 
develop the trade of this country with 
Spain, and he had no doubt that the 
shipping interest would receive from 
the development a very great advance 
of prosperity. The hon. Gentleman 
spoke also of the heavy duties imposed 
by the Government of France on Eng- 
lish goods. But the object of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was to get the Go- 
vernment of France to reduce those 
duties, and that, he believed, would be 
the result of the negotiations that were 
about to take place between the two 
countries. In reply to the hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Mr. Middleton), he had to 
say that he had reason to believe that 
those negotiations might begin about 
the middle of July, and, if so, he saw 
no reason why they should not be com- 
pleted in the course of a month. He 
did not know whether the French Go- 
vernment would wish that the negotia- 
tions should be conducted in London; 
but it was the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government that they would be best 
conducted here, and, in all probability, 
here it was where they would occur. 
The hon. Member for Birkenhead 
spoke against the reduction of the Wine 
Duties ; but the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, and others representing the 
trade of this country, had, week after 
week, urged her Majesty’s Government 
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to reduce the Wine Duties in order 
to promote the trade of the country. 
Whether the Chambers of Commerce 
or the hon. Gentleman were right, he 
would leave it to the House to decide. 
The hon. Member had stated that the 
Premier said the previous evening that 
Free Trade principles must be greatly 
qualified. He (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
had listened very attentively to the 
speech, and he was sure his right hon. 
Friend never said anything of the kind; 
therefore, the hon. Gentleman must 
have misunderstood the Premier’s re- 
marks. The hon. Member for Roscom- 
mon (Mr. O’Kelly) said that we ought 
not to lower the duties on French wines 
to the disadvantage of the Spanish wine 
trade. But the proposals of the Go- 
vernment must be looked at as a whole. 
They had reason to believe that those 
proposals would be beneficial not only 
to the wine trade but to the trade of this 
country as a whole, and that the Spanish 
Government accepted them with great 
pleasure as likely to be beneficial to the 
trade of Spain. The hon. Member for 
Banbury (Mr. B. Samuelson) said that 
a duty of 2s. was too high on wine in 
bottle ; but the hon. Member for South- 
wark (Mr. Thorold Rogers) thought the 
duty a very fair one, The hon. Mem- 
ber, however, was not quite right in 
saying that the lighter kinds of Rhenish 
wines suffered from being brought into 
this country in casks. He (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) believed that the 2s. duty 
was a very fair one. A 2s. 6d. per 
gallon duty upon all bottled wines had 
been frequently proposed by Committees 
of that House, and in the House itself, 
by one of the highest authorites on the 
subject—namely, the hon. Member for 
Downpatrick (Mr. Mulholland). The 
Government had not proposed so high a 
duty, but had adopted a very happy 
medium, one which would be found to 
work well. He wished to take that op- 
portunity of replying to a Question put 
a few days ago by the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton). 
He would ask the hon. and learned 
Member to accept his assurance that the 
matter would be dealt with as far as it 
was in the power of the Government to 
deal with it. The general wish of the 
Government was not to abridge, but 
to increase, the area of British trade; 
and, although they did not wish to avoid 
| criticism on particular points, their wish 
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would be that these proposals should be 
considered not so much in detail but 
as a whole.. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
there was one point in the proposals of 
the Government which would require 
future consideration when there should 
be a fuller discussion on the subject. 
He would not go into the question whe- 
ther that policy was right; but on the 
assumption, which he did not say was 
necessarily the true one, that this was a 
policy of endeavouring by manipulation 
of the Wine Duties to obtain certain 
advantages for British commerce, we 
stood in this position. The case was 
simple as regarded France. It was as- 
sumed, with regard to the case of France, 
that what she desired was that we should 
impose a lower rate of duty upon wines 
of a small degree of strength. They 
could quite understand that, in the nego- 
tiations which would shortly take place 
between this country and France, that 
proposal would be regarded as an equi- 
valent for certain concessions which we 
should have to ask from France. That 
was intelligible enough. In the case of 
other countries, however, the scale would 
have to be manipulated so as to favour 
several countries which were indepen- 
dent of each other, such as Spain and 
Portugal and other countries producing 
strong wines—countries which at present 
complained that they were unfavourably 
treated as compared with France. It 
was intelligible if only one country was 
in that position; negotiations might 
then go on with France without consi- 
dering that country. But it was not so; 
and he wished to point out we should be 
obliged to make the change general and 
not with reference to French wines only, 
but must extend it to Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, Austria, and other countries which 
produced strong wines, from whom, pro- 
bably, they might get no advantage at 
all. He desired to know how that mat- 
ter was to be dealt with, and if it was 
to be made a matter of bargain and 
reciprocity, and not one of dealing with 
other countries on the simple principle 
of making them contribute to the ad- 
vantage of this country ? 

Mr., Atp—Erman LAWRENCE said, 
that the propositions of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had received the approbation of 
the House, and it might be taken that 
the Malt Duty was abolished and that a 
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duty on beer had been imposed in its 
stead. He would like to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the question of the 
manufacture of beer. It appeared that 
it was not intended to impose any re- 
strictions of a minute kind so as to in- 
terfere with the manufacture of beer. 
The brewers were to be permitted to use 
any substance they thought proper. But 
he thought that means should be taken 
to insure that the liquor which was de- 
livered by the brewer to the publican 
was of a pure and wholesome character. 
There was now a great desire to obtain 
pure water; he thought it a matter of 
almost equal importance that the mass 
of the people should be supplied with a 
pure, wholesome, and cheap beverage 
like beer, as it was well known that 
adulterated beer often created thirst in- 
stead of allaying it, so that the more one 
drank the more thirsty one became. He 
was aware that Governments as a rule 
declined to have anything to do with 
looking after the manufacture of articles, 
and that in the present instance the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer looked upon the ques- 
tion as a money question. But he 
(Mr. Alderman Lawrence) thought the 
other question ought also to be regarded. 
The duty was to be levied upon a certain 
number of gallons of beer. It was to 
be taken on what were called the “ fer- 
mentation squares,’ and not upon the 
beer as it left the brewer’s premises. 
He thought the Government ought to 
see that there was some correspondence 
between the number of gallons taxed 
to a certain strength and the number 
which left the brewery. If the duty 
was to be levied during the period of 
fermentation, there would be no check 
against the quantity of beer being 
doubled before it was sent out to the 
public. There were several large manu- 
factories in London engaged entirely in 
the manufacture of ingredients for the 
use of brewers, and although he did not 
say these ingredients were deleterious 
or injurious, yet he did not consider 
them equal to malt and hops, and he 
thought some means should be taken to 
insure that the beer which was taxed 
was not subsequently diluted or inter- 
fered with in any way, for he knew that 
the working man was unable to protect 
himself, and was entitled to have a pure 
article supplied to him Fears were once 
expressed, when the duty was taken 
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off paper, that the supply of paper 
might fail for the want of rags; but now 
paper was made without rags, and he 
was afraid it would be found possible 
hereafter to make beer without malt and 
hops. In Vienna, where the process of 
making beer was widely different from 
that employed in this country, careful 
means were taken by the Government 
to insure that the beer which had been 
taxed should not be tampered with be- 
fore it reached the consumer. He 
thought the subject was one eminently 
deserving the attention of the Govern- 
ment, whose duty it was to look after 
the interests of the people in matters re- 
lating to health as well as in other 
respects. Then he thought the publicans 
were entitled to some relief in respect of 
the proposed addition to their licences, 
as the brewers had been relieved to the 
extent they had with regard to their 
present licences. While brewers under 
the proposed Resolutions were to be re- 
lieved from paying any licence duty 
whatever, except a nominal one of 
£1 per annum, regardless of the ex- 
tent of the business or the rateable 
value of the brewery, those who sold 
beer had additional difficulties thrown 
in their way. Great brewers, with all 
their enormous wealth, were to be ex- 
onerated from Excise burthens, while the 
poor publican was to be mulcted heavily 
for no reason whatever. If it were 
necessary to increase the retail licence to 
sell beer or spirits, that augmentation 
should not be made when they were 
about making a change in the duties on 
wine and beer. The exemption of 
hotels from the augmented licence he 
considered both unfortunate and un- 
fair. He could see no difference be- 
tween atavern, public-house, and hotel. 
He held that distinctions of this kind 
ought not to be made, and that the sums 
to be paid for licences ought not to be 
raised to the enormous amount which 
the right hon. Gentleman contemplated. 
But, if they must be raised, let there be 
no such distinctions as those to which he 
had alluded. He altogether condemned 
the heavy taxation of the publicans, 
which he supposed was to be accounted 
for only because they were regarded as 
sinners. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, with regard 
to the observations of the hon. Member 
who has just sat down (Mr. Alderman 
Lawrence), I should beg him not to 
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describe the augmentation of the licence 
duties which we have proposed as enor- 
mous. It does not deserve that epithet 
at any point to which the new rates 
wouldapply. With regard, forexample, 
to the smaller class of publicans, the 
augmentation is very slight indeed. As 
to those of a somewhat higher class, the 
augmentation is more considerable ; but 
the amount of increased revenue which 
we expect to gain from these sources is 
of itself a sign that nothing in the sense 
of enormous or radical change is contem- 
plated. The intention of the new law 
will be to give what may be described as 
a perfectly free choice of materials for 
manufacture; but, in laying down that 
principle, I do not wish to interfere with 
the discretion of Parliament or with the 
mode in which it may think fit to use 
that discretion in regard to what is called 
adulteration—that is to say, to the use 
of deleterious materials. That is a 
seperate question altogether, and one 
upon which legislation now proposed has 
no bearing at all. I am particularly 
anxious to refer to the observations—for 
they are not without importance—of the 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite (Sir Siaf- 
ford Northcote) as to the Wine Duties. 
I perfectly admit the truth of all that he 
said in regard to that matter; but I 
greatly doubt whether we shall gain 
much light or advantage from a detailed 
discussion on the subject in the House. 
I think that, from the nature of that sub- 
ject, the choice before the House is either 
not to prosecute the scheme at all or to 
leave in the hands of the Goverument 
the discretion for which they ask. It is 
quite clear that we must draw a distinc- 
tion between the weaker and the stronger 
wines, between the lower and the higher 
portions of the scale; and, so far, I 
think, there will be a provision in the 
Bill to make it clear that we have the 
power to draw that distinction if we 
think it expedient. With regard to the 
question as to whether we can draw a 
distinction between the different countries 
interested in the higher wines, that is a 
difficult matter ; and I do not know that 
anything can be done except to leave us 
to make the best we can of it. The two 
countries that are really most impprtant 
in this matter are Portugal and Spain; 
and I can only say that I see no reason 
to believe that we may not be able to 
make arrangements more or less satisfac- 
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countries whose interest may be of a 
minor character, so much the better ; but 
I cannot say we shall certainly be able 
to adjust the whole matter in detail, as 
well as in its general outline, in the best 
possible way ; because there is a conflict 
between the prosecution of Treaty-making 
principles, if I may so call them, to their 
furthest development, and a faithful 
adherence to our own principles, which 
do not draw any distinction between 
articles of the same character when 
proceeding from different countries. That 
is the general reply I would make. Of 
course, it has no relation whatever to any 
criticisms which may be made on the 
nature of the scale itself. The question 
whether we have taxed lower and higher 
wines in the best manner is a perfectly 
different matter, and is perfectly open 
for discussion; but with regard to the 
matters of negotiation to which I have 
referred, I greatly doubt whether we can 
make any progress with them beyond 
what we have already done. I think it 
may be permitted to the Government to 
treat them inthe best mode we can, on 
the principles which I hope the House 
will sanction. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, in all the 
arguments he had heard, he had not 
heard a mention of the weak point of the 
question. He considered the weakest 
point was the amount of duty which was 
charged on wine. The duty was levied 
on the amount of alcohol which was 
contained in the wine. On the foreign 
wines there was 6d. duty charged, but 
on the home-made wines 2s. was charged. 
It would be perfectly right if it was 
carried with an equal hand, and charged 
on the same amount at home and abroad ; 
but the fact was, while they allowed 20 
degrees foreign wine to come in at 6d., 
they charged 2s. for the same quantity 
of alcohol made at home. He did not 
think that such an unfair charge as this 
should be made upon manufacturers of 
alcohol in England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, and, altogether, he regarded this 
matter as a weak point in connection 
with the financial proposals of the Go- 
vernment. He wished to know upon 
what ground that anomaly was to be 
explained, or if it was the intention of 
the right hon. Gentleman to put the 
home manufacturer upon the same 
footing as the foreign manufacturer ? 
The hon. Member for Banbury (Mr. 
B. Samuelson) had found fault with the 
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or heavier wines. He (Mr. O’Sullivan) 
quite approved of that part of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s scheme, and thought 
that was the redeeming portion of the 
Resolution and the very best one. Was 
it fair or reasonable that a luxury like 
champagne should be admitted into this 
country at ls. a-gallon? He thought 
there was not sufficient duty put on 
foreign bottled wines. The result of 
what had been done previously was to 
turn the whole bottled trade of the 
country into foreigners’ hands; but he 
believed that the doubling of the duty 
might bring some of the trade which 
had been taken away back to England. 
It certainly was the best portion of the 
Resolution before the House. With 
regard to the question of licences, did 
not the right hon. Gentleman think it 
right, when dealing with the question, 
to consider the number of the popula- 
tion? Was it fair that in a country 
village in any part of the Three King- 
doms, where there were not perhaps 
3,000 people, that a man should be 
charged the same as if he were carrying 
on his trade in London, Manchester, 
Liverpool, or any other large town? 
Unless there was some regulation made 
with regard to population, he thought 
the scale would be a most unfair and 
unjust one. He therefore hoped that 
when the licensing Resolutions were 
put, some intention of acting on the 
question he had just referred to would 
be expressed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Mr. ANDERSON said, he had no 
wish to prolong the debate at that stage ; 
but he wished to give notice of what he 
intended to do upon the subject. Last 
night, the Prime Minister remarked 
that an act of justice was done to Scot- 
land; but that was of a very infinitesimal 
amount, and the Prime Minister failed 
to allude to the great injustice he was 
inflicting both upon Scotland and Ire- 
land in the matter of continuing the 
charge — their aleohol at the same 
scale as before. That injustice was a 
grave one, and he held, that the article 
to be taxed being alcohol, it ought to be 
taxed at an even rate per gallon without 
reference to the part of the country 
whence it came or where it was to be 
consumed. Under the proposal the dif- 
ference was so great, that the beer 
drinkers would have their alcohol, diluted 
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with water and hops, at a nominal sum ; 
and in Scotland and Ireland, where the 
alcohol was only diluted with water, and 
sometimes not even with much of that, 
the drinker had to pay at the rate of 
10s. per gallon of proof spirit, which was 
somewhere about five times as much as 
the beer-drinker had to pay. He ex- 
pressed a hope that the House would 
make such a change in the proposals of 
the right hon. Gentleman as would do 
away at least in part with that injus- 
tice. Of course, he did not expect to get 
the House to do away with the differ- 
ence altogether; for doing that would 
require so large a tax to be put upon 
beer that it would be hopeless to think 
of carrying any proposal of that kind. 
Still, he thought something should be 
done in that direction; and consequently, 
in order to test the question, he proposed 
to move a small addition to the tax pro- 
posed on beer by the Prime Minister. 
He had no expectation of getting justice 
by moving a reduction of the tax on 
alcohol, and therefore he proposed to 
get at it by levelling up ; and he should 
therefore propose to raise the tax one 
halfpenny a-gallon upon beer. The 
addition of that charge would be, he 
believed, as far as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was concerned, a step in the right 
direction ; it would be giving the Go- 
vernment a much larger amount of 
revenue, and would be a more equi- 
table arrangement. Of course, it would 
not remove the whole injustice they 
were suffering under; but he hoped 
that the Scotch and Irish Members 
would assent to the proposal, and he 
believed the love of justice amongst the 
English Members would lead many of 
them to support it. 

Mr. R. PAGET considered that it was 
ill-advised of the Government to fetter 
their hands before entering into negoti- 
ations with Spain and Portugal by a pre- 
conceived plan adopted from the French. 
The duty of 2s. a-gallon on wine in 
bottle must, he might add, have refer- 
ence entirely to one wine—champagne 
—for every other kind of wine could, he 
believed, be imported in wood. As to 
beer, he quite sympathized with those 
who, like the hon. Member for the City 
of London (Mr. Alderman Lawrence), 
expressed a hope that the result of the 
financial proposals of the Government 
would be to supply the working classes 
with a purer article. 
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Mr. HENEAGE, while thanking the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government for his proposals, thought 
the question whether beer was to be 
made out of any sort of raw material 
was one of considerable importance, for 
two reasons—first, that the repeal of the 
Malt Tax would not be of so much 
benefit to the farmers, who had always 
anticipated that they would be able 
after the repeal to sell their second-class 
barley for fair prices, or use it them- 
selves for brewing light beer; at the 
present time, unless they had superfine 
barley, the brewers would not buy it for 
malting, and there was, practically, 
nothing between first and third class 
prices for barley; and secondly, so 
far as he could judge, it was not the 
quantity of it which a man might drink, 
so much as what he might term the 
beastliness of the stuff which was fre- 
quently sold as beer in beershops, which 
made those who drank it ill afterwards. 
The question was one, therefore, in 
which the poorer classes were greatly 
interested, and he fully agreed with 
those hon. Members who had urged the 
necessity of a strictly pure article being 
supplied for their use. 

Mr. DALY said, he understood, in the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
one of the advantages likely to arise 
from the reduction of the duties upon 
French light wines would be that they 
would be more largely used by the poorer 
classes in this country. He said that 
it was, therefore, only fair to say that 
the introduction of light wines into this 
country would tend to the moral well- 
being of the people, especially of the 
working classes. He (Mr. Daly) could 
not seehowsosmail a reduction as 6d. per 
gallon—or on 64 glasses of wine—would 
have the effect intended, looking at the 
climate and surroundings of the working 
classes of thiscountry. He could hardly 
believe that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer could be serious, when he ex- 
pressed his opinion that the proposed 
reduction in the Wine Duties would bring 
about so satisfactory a result, especially 
when it was remembered that the re- 
duction on the price of wines would not 
amount to more than id. in 5d. or 6d. 
He, for one, did not believe that any 
such comparative reduction in the Wine 
Duties would induce the working people 
of these Kingdoms to adopt the light 
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wines of France as their usual beverage. | little more, the practical effect of the 
If that was the only ground for nego- | proposal would be to provide an addi- 


tiations that were being held with the 
French Government, he was afraid that 
it would not be very potent in obtaining 
satisfactory or great concessions from the 
French Government. Unless a greater 
boon than this were offered to France, 
he, for one, was afraid that she would not 
give the Government of this country 
much in return. The hon. Member for 
London (Mr. Alderman Lawrence) had 
raised the question as to the possible 
manufacture of beer from deleterious 
compounds. Now, he (Mr. Daly) had 
paid some little attention to this matter, 
and he had found in the City which he 
had the honour to represent that the 
public could be protected under the 
Adulteration of Food Act, which would 
give power to put down the manufac- 
ture of beer from deleterious ingredients 
and compounds. There were other por- 
tions of the proposals of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer which were open to 
objection ; but, not wishing to detain the 
House further, he would simply again 
put it to the right hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther he thought that a reduction of 6d. 
duty on 64 glasses would be such a boon 
as to lead to an increased consumption 
of wine among the working classes ? 

Mr. M’LAREN agreed in opinion 
with the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson), that the duties charged on 
whisky were extravagantly high as com- 
pared with the duties on beer. In last 
Parliament, he (Mr. M‘Laren) spoke on 
this subject, and showed that the propor- 
tion was 5} to 1. During thisdebate it was 
argued as being 5 to 1. He was willing 
to accept this latter difference as correct, 
and, even then, the disparity was enor- 
mous. But was this the way and time 
to correct it? He thought not. This 
was a great financial arrangement, 
which, from its indirect operation, would 
benefit the whole Kingdom, and it did 
no harm to Scotland or Ireland in any 
form. It should, therefore, be allowed to 
pass, seeing that it imposed no new bur- 
den on them. If the hon. Member for 
Glasgow would carry his proposal to 
increase the duty on beer, by 4d. per 
gallon, this would be equal to 1s. 6d. 
per barrel, or 25 per cent of increase; 
and, as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister stated last night, the 
Malt Duty now produced £8,000,000, 
and the Beer Duty would produce a 








tional revenue of £2,000,000 a-year, 

which was not wanted for any known 
purpose. He(Mr. M’Laren), therefore, 

felt bound to support the proposals of: 
the Government as a whole, not con- 

sidering the present time opportune for 
raising the question. But one thing 

was clear, that when this measure should 
be passed, and a further amount of 
taxation was required, it would not be 
difficult to carry an addition to the duty 
on each barrel of beer; while it would 

be utterly hopeless to attempt to carry 

an additional duty on malt, supposing 
the present measure not to be passed. 

It had been urged from the other side, 

as’ regarded the duty on licences, that a 
differential duty should be fixedin favour 
of villages and small towns. It ap- 

peared to him that the operation of the 

scheme would effect this, the duty de- 

pending as it did on the rents of the pre- 

mises, which were much less in villages 

and small towns than large towns, and, 

therefore, there was no hardship. A 

house that would let for £5 or £10 in 

villages would, for even a smaller amount 

of accommodation, let for £15 or £20 

in large towns, and there was thus 

already a direct relief in favour of these 

publicans, for the licensed duty would 

be smaller in proportion. 

Mr. PARNELL, inasmuch as he felt 
sure the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary was anxious to proceed with 
the Relief of Distress(Ireland) Act (1880) 
Amendment Bill, did not wish to intrude 
at any length. He merely wished to 
say thatthe invitation of the hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) would cer- 
tainly be accepted so far as he was con- 
cerned. He thought Irish Members had 
made a mistake in not approaching the 
unequal incidence of the taxation in 
England and in Ireland with a definite 
intention. In the late Parliament, the 
hon. Members for Galway (Mr. Mit- 
chell Henry) and Youghal (Sir Joseph 
M‘Kenna) occasionally directed atten- 
tion in: their usual able way to this 
unequal incidence. In his (Mr. Parnell’s) 
opinion, those hon. Gentlemen committed 
a mistake in that they brought forward 
abstract Motions, for experience showed 
that it took a very long time for abstract 
Motions to ripen a question sufficiently 
for decision. How often did the hon. 
Member for Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor) 
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take up the subject of flogging in this 
way; and it was not until the case was 
taken up in a more practical way by the 
examination of details of Government 
Bills, and by serving Amendments to 
those Bills, that the question was solved 
successfully. If Irish Members would 
follow that example, and, joined by the 
Scotch Members, would press their 
grievances in the form of Amendments 
to the Budget Bill in its various stages, 
then they would probably receive more 
attention from the responsible Minister 
of the Crown than those grave grievances 
received when advanced under the form 
of an abstract Motion. It had been 
proved over and over again that foreign 
alcohol was taxed at the rate of 6d. only 
for 20 degrees of strength, while native 
alcohol paid 2s. for the same strength. 
It was sometimes said this was done to 
induce the working man to drink claret 
in preference to stronger drinks ; but he 
did not believe that. The object really 
was to obtain from France more favour- 
able terms for the admission of our 
manufactured articles. This was a course 
that worked a special injustice. In Ire- 
land there were no important manufac- 
tures, and so it amounted to this, that 
rich, prosperous England was benefited 
at the expense of impoverished Ireland. 
It worked in this way, although the 
relative wealth of Ireland, as represented 
by her income tax-paying population, in 
proportion to that of England, was as 1 to 
27, Ireland paid in contributions to the 
Imperial Exchequer a proportion of 1 
in 8. This was manifestly unjust, and 
it was no answer to say that the article 
of whisky was taxed the same in all 
parts of the United Kingdom, for it was 
not fair to throw the incidence of taxa- 
tion on a particular article which was 
produced in two small portions of the 
United Kingdom and not in the larger 
portions of the United Kingdom. Ac- 
cording to the duties levied at present, 
the rich Englishman who drank his 
champagne paid only 2d. a bottle in the 
shape of duty, while the poor Scotchman 
or Irishman—not that the latter were in 
the position to do so now-a-days—who 
drank whisky paid duty at the rate of 
2d. per glass instead of the bottle. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
would be happy to support the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson) when it came before the 
House at the proper time. His recol- 
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lection of the Spirit Duties extended over 
along period. He recollected when the 
duty was made progressive ; but, as well 
as his memory served, when the change 
was made, its advocates never argued the 
question as one of revenue. The sup- 
port of the progressive rise was advo- 
cated from the temperance view, and 
that seemed to have weight, for it 
resulted in the increase of the duty, and 
now the exorbitant charge on Irish 
spirits. A great deal had been said 
about the changes in the Wine Duties, 
as if they affected only those who sent 
the wines here from abroad. But there 
was another point of view. A great 
community like this could not take a 
merely selfish view, and no one could 
deny that some benefits had followed 
the reduction. Those who sat on Mr. 
Forster’s Committee on Wines, who had 
paid much attention to the evidence, 
would know how wines could be pro- 
duced in some parts of Portugal and in 
the South of France at extraordinarily 
low prices ; but they could never be sent 
here, because of the extremely high 
duty. He agreed with the hon. Member 
for Glasgow, that no one would deny the 
advantage that some members of the 
community derived from wine. There 
were other advantagesof aninternational 
character, and on that point he wished 
to state that, although to his regret, Ire- 
land was not a manufacturing country, 
there were large masses of the Irish 
population engaged in industrial opera- 
tions in England, especially in towns 
like Glasgow, Manchester, and Liver- 
pool. He had heard hon. Gentlemen in 
that House boast of the strong Irish 
power in England and Scotland, em- 
ployed in industrial occupations there. 
He, therefore, viewed with favour the 
proposals of the Prime Minister, which, 
by encouraging an interchange of com- 
modities between manufacturers in Eng- 
land and the wine growers of foreign 
countries, was benefiting the Irish popu- 
lations who were employed in manufac- 
turing industries in England. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that he thought 
the case of bottled wines had not been 
sufficiently considered, and he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would still be able 
to see his way to make some alteration 
in favour of the cheaper kind of bottled 
wines. 

Mr. SEXTON said, hisfellow-country- 
men in England were mostly engaged 
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in subordinate occupations.. Their em- 
ployers would benefit by the proposals 
of the right hon. Gentleman; but the 
advantage to the working classes was a 
purely illusory one. They would get no 
higher wages on account of the Budget. 
The hon. Baronet (Sir Patrick O’Brien) 
took so much interest in the welfare of 
the Irish working classes in Great 
Britain that, notlong since, he questioned 
their right to have any interest in the 
political affairs of the country that gave 
them birth. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN : One word 
of explanation. I never in my life said 
anything—[ Cries of ‘‘ Order, order!” 
‘“‘ Chair, chair!’ ]—I wish simply to say 
a word in explanation. I never in my 
life said one word derogatory to the 
working classes of England, but I did to 
two or three adventurers that came over 
to Ireland. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolutions agreed to. 

Bill, upon Resolutions 1, 2, 3,4,5, 6,8, and 9, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Prayram, 


Mr. Cuancettor of the Excnequer, and Lord 
FREDERICK CAVENDISH. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) ACT 
(1880) AMENDMENT BILL—[Bu 206.] 


(Mr. W. E. Forster, Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 
Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH, 


in moving, ‘‘ that the Bill be now read} 


a second time,” said, he should be very 
brief, as various measures connected 
with the question had occupied the at- 
tention of the House during the last 
Parliament, when the Relief of Distress 
(Ireland) Act was first brought forward. 
He therefore hoped the House would, 
with as little delay as possible, pass the 
second reading of the Bill. When a 
measure on this question was before the 
House in February last, they knew that 
several months of great distress in Ire- 
land must inevitably pass away before 
the harvest; but now they might look 
forward to a good harvest, and therefore 
provision would only have to be made 
for a few months, and by August, when 
the Act would be able to put in force, 
they hoped that the distress would be at 
an end. Their reason for not going into 
the larger questions which occupied the 
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attention of the last Parliament was 
that those questions were fully discussed, 
and that Parliament decided in favour of 
certain measures by decisive majorities ; 
but whether or not those measures were 
the best that could have been adopted, 
he should not now stop to consider. 
Still, they knew that the worst extremi- 
ties of the distress had been avoided, . 
and that death from starvation and dis- 
ease consequent upon suffering had at 
least been averted. The main object of 
the present Bill was to provide the funds 
for carrying out the Relief of Distress 
(Ireland) Act of last Parliament. Under 
the Seed Potatoes Bill loans were ad- 
vanced from the Public Exchequer to 
the considerable sum of £570,000; and 
further provision was made for advances 
by the Public Works Loans Commis- 
sioners in aid of the Unions to meet ex- 
penses in connection with out-door relief. 
In addition to those two provisions, ad- 
vances of three different sorts had been 
authorized out of the Church Surplus 
Fund, as there would be advances made 
to landowners for improvements on their 
estates. When the question was first 
introduced into Parliament, it was 
thought, after some inquiry, the sum 
required would not exceed £250,000 ; 
but, before the Bill passed, it was found 
that £750,000 would be requisite, and it 
had been found since that the applications 
for loans largely exceeded the Estimate 
presented to Parliament. Those from 
landowners were for £1,200,000; the 
amount applied for by sanitary au- 
thorities was £118,000; and the ba- 
ronial sessions applied for £185,000. 
It had been said that many of those ap- 
plications would fall through ; but whe- 
ther or not that would be the case, it 
was impossible to say decidedly; but 
they had the fact that applications for 
loans had been made by 2,182 land- 
owners, provision had been made for 
1,723, and only 63 had been refused. 
It would have been impossible for those 
who were responsible to act on the pre- 
sumption that a large proportion of the 
sum would not be required, and, after a 
careful consideration of the Estimate, 
they did not think it safe to provide a 
less sum than £1,500,000, excluding the 
£750,000 provided for. Then the ques- 
tion which remained for consideration 
was from what fund should the money 
be provided—from the Church Surplus 
Fund or from the Public Exchequer? 
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There were two reasons which made it 
almost imperative that the advances 
should continue to be made out of the 
Church Surplus Fund. After Parlia- 
ment had deliberately determined what 
course to pursue, the Government ought 
not, without having any new facts before 
it, to make a change; but even if Par- 
liament had not expressed its opinion, 
he thought theargumentsagainst making 
these advances from the Public Exche- 
quer were fundamental and irresistible. 
This system of making advances was 
certainly attended with danger, and if it 
was to be continued it ought to be care- 
fully and jealously guarded by principle. 
He was certain if once they enter- 
tained the system of making advances 
at the low rate of 1 per cent to meet dis- 
tress, similar demands would be made 
from other parts of the country, and 
they would be placing themselves in a 
position which would render their finance 
inextricably confusing. He hoped that 
the distress would be met out of the or- 
dinary taxation of the country, and not 
by loan, and at a rate of interest which 
would cover the Exchequer from loss; 
but while they thought it necessary to 
adhere rigidly to the rule of securing 
an ample interest, there were certain 
works which must be of the greatest 
benefit to the country, and which would 
practically give them good security. 
Therefore, they had incorporated in the 
Bill a suggestion made by the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Shaw) to the 
effect that presentment sessions might 
give guarantees in favour of railway 
and other public companies that applied 
for loans, providing there was adequate 
security, by taking their security, and 
he hoped in that way they might facili- 
tate the construction of improved means 
of communication that might be of im- 
portance to the country; and, acting on 
that principle, they were likely to get 
works made that were important, as the 
public would not give the required 
guarantee unless they believed the works 
would be a benefit to themselves and 
the district. The only other provision 
of the Bill related to the terms on which 
the Commissioners of Public Works 
might sanction grants for the purpose 
of the Fishery Piers Act. He was not 
going to say a single word with refer- 
ence to these grants, or what was likely 
to be the result of them. He must con- 
fess, however, he had no very sanguine 
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expectations as to the matter, for they 
had had evidence as to what the result 
of similar grants, amounting to £200,000, 
had been. Since those grants had been 
made, they had seen a great decline in 
the number of fishermen in Ireland; 
and he was understating the fact when 
he said that not one half so many men 
were employed in that business now as 
there were when these grants first com- 
menced. Many people he knew held a 
different view, and that this source of 
wealth might be better developed if the 
grant were increased; but up to the 
present time, certainly, the results had 
not been encouraging. He hoped, how- 
ever, theiranticipations would be realized. 
There was, however, another reason for 
making the grant larger this year. In 
ordinary times the districts where these 
piers were erected had found the greatest 
difficulty in keeping them in order, and 
in a time of distress that difficulty was 
increased. Owing, however, to the 
liberality of the Canadian people and 
others, they found that if the works 
were once set in operation, considerable 
assistance would be forthcoming. That 
was a great reason why the present 
measure should be passed as rapidly as 
possible, because unless the works were 
in operation by a given time, the assist- 
ance he referred to would be lost. He, 
therefore, asked the House at once to 
read the Bill a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—(Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
trusted the House would believe him 
when he said that he had no intention or 
desire to take part in a debate until he 
had for a longer period enjoyed the 
honour of aseat in that Assembly. But 
he had a strong objection to a leading 
principle of the Bill ; he had used strong 
expressions with regard to it in that part 
of the country he had the honour to re- 
present, and he had had an experience 
in the administration of a measure in 
some respects similar, an experience 
which was probably unique among hon. 
Members of that House, and he hoped 
for those reasons that he might be per- 
mitted to offer a few observations upon 
the Bill now under consideration. Ifhe 
alluded to the probability that he had 
devoted a larger share of time to the 
study of the proceedings of that House 
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than was usual with those who were 
candidates for a seat in that Assembly, 
it was only in order that he might make 
the humble confession before the House, 
that it seemed to him that any amount 
of external familiarity which it was pos- 
sible to gain with those proceedings did 
but deepen the diffidence with which a 
Member rose for the first time to ask the 
Speaker’s attention, and greatly aug- 
mented his anxiety to claim the largest 
measure of that kind and indulgent con- 
sideration, which, he had observed, was 
never withheld from one who occupied 
his present position. He spoke to-day 
under much disadvantage, because he 
had to protest very strongly against a 
leading principle of the measure which 
was now under consideration, proposed 
by a right hon. Gentleman whose career 
he (Mr. Arnold) had followed with ad- 
miration and respect, and because he 
should have to speak against and deplore 
the action of the late Government in 
this matter, and the tacit acceptance 
by the present Administration of their 
proceedings. Therefore, he would be 
unable to claim the sympathy of either 
side of the House. This Bill was said 
to be one for the relief of distress in 
Ireland. He might, therefore, refer to 
that distress, which, somewhat tardily, 
attracted the attention of the late Govern- 
ment, The noble Lord said attention was 
called in February last to the fact that 
severe distress was impending in Ire- 
land, and he (Mr. Arnold) believed he 
said if was likely the distress would 
continue until the ensuing autumn. But 
what was the case? The attention of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Government was 
called to the existence of distress in Ire- 
land very early in last autumn, and there 
could be no question whatever—at any 
rate, no question in his (Mr. Arnold’s) 
mind—that it would never have assumed 
such grave and serious proportions as it 
had if the Poor Law system of the two 
countries had nearer approached assimi- 
lation. One great grievance — which 
always seemed to him to be a legitimate 
grievance—was found in the notorious 
difference which existed between the 
Poor Laws of England and, Ireland. 
When the attention of the late Govern- 
ment was first turned to the subject, 
there existed gross inequalities in the 
Poor Laws of the two,countries.. They 
dealt with the evil in a most limited and 
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in Ireland the tenant farmer, who last 
autumn was subject to a period of de- 
plorable distress, had been placed in a 
painful predicament. If he sought re- 
lief, he could only obtain it in the work- 
house; and if he obtained it there—he 
had it on the very best authority, that of 
Dr. Hancock—if he left his home during 
the period of distress, the chances were 
that when he returned he would find his 
home gone, pulled down, and_ himself 
without occupation. Why did the late 
Government not see this position be- 
fore? and upon them he considered 
rested a grave responsibility. If the 
tenant could not pay the landlord, he 
lost the benefit of the Act of 1870, and, 
in consequence of that, hundreds of peo- 
ple were pressed by their creditors, and 
distress appeared under the very eyes of 
the responsible Government. Why did 
he, therefore, in his first address, make 
so serious a charge? He did it upon 
this ground, that in the month of Feb- 
ruary the noble Lord atthe head of thelate 
Government (the Earl of Beaconsfield) 
made a discovery, whereby a difference 
which unhappily existed between the 
Poor Laws of the two Islands would be 
to some extent obviated. He discovered 
that the law to which he (Mr. Arnold) 
had just alluded—a law which was 
deeply responsible for the distress—did 
not apply to the wife and children of the 
tenant of a quarter of an acre of ground. 
It was a fact that the Conservative Go- 
vernment made this discovery in Feb- 
ruary, four months after the distress had 
beenendured. They found that the wife 
and children might be relieved out of the 
workhouse, although the husband might 
go without any assistance. That in itself 
condemned their own negligence, be- 
cause there was no reason why that inter- 
pretation of the law should not have been 
acted upon in the previous September. 

The present Bill was a heritage from 
the late Government; and on that point 
he must say that the noble Lord the 
Secretary tothe Treasury (Lord Frederick 
Cavendish) was somewhat magnanimous, 

because he refrained from fixing the re- 

sponsibility for the measure upon Her 

Majesty’s recent Advisers. It was called 

a Bill for Relief of Distress in Ireland. 

Having regard to the title of it, he (Mr. 

Arnold) imagined that it would to some 

extent relieve the tenants ; but when he 

looked into the matter, he considered that 








imperfect manner. The result was that 





it would be more properly described as 











a Bill to relieve the landowners. [‘‘Oh, 
oh!”] No doubt, there was a great deal 
in the present position of the landowners 
of Ireland which must attract the atten- 
tion of hon. Members, and also their 
sympathy; but it seemed to him (Mr. 
Arnold) that those whom it was chiefly 
desired to benefit were left almost entirely 
out of the Bill. He was ready at any time 
to consider the position of the landowners 
in any part of the country; but he could 
not do so without at the same time hay- 
ing in his mind a very active sympathy 
for all other classes, and it seemed to 
him that the whole of this £750,000, or, 
at any rate, the major part of it, would 
be appropriated to the landlords. In this 
course, was the Housefulfilling its duty as 
the Trustee of the Church Surplus Fund? 
He said not. In giving that large sum 
of money to be dealt with by the land- 
lords, the question was whether the 
House was obtaining for the people of 
Ireland any corresponding advantage to 
that which was given to the landowner ? 
He had to look at the only information 
he could obtain as an answer to the 
question. He held in his hand a docu- 
ment which was drawn up in reply to 
the inquiries of the late Government, 
and was issued upon the responsibility 
of the late Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He desired to know if the late Govern- 
ment made no further demand for in- 
formation from the Board of Works in 
Dublin than was contained in the Sche- 
dule before the House? During the 
Lancashire Famine, he (Mr. Arnold) was 
the sole resident officer of the Govern- 
ment in regard to the Public Works 
Acts, and it was his duty to draw up a 
Report of this kind. He might presume, 

therefore, to say that he had some know- 
ledge of what was wanted ; and all he 
could say was, that if the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was satisfied with this 
Schedule, he (Mr. Arnold) must admit 

that great economy had been exhibited 

on the part of the Treasury in obtaining 

information on the subject. Ifthe Paper 
in question had been issued by the 

Board of Works in Ireland as giving all 

the information they could afford, and as 

containing all that the House should be 

made acquainted with, he must say it was 

a disgrace to that Department. He 

found in it no mention of the names of 
landowners, no mention of the work to 

be carried out, no mention of the date of 
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ence to the date upon which the loan 
was issued. It was, in fact, a slender 
and meagre document, and he thought 
a more worthless document had never 
been laid before Parliament. When 
they referred to the Paper, they would 
find that two categories of loans were 
mentioned—first, those to landlords; and, 
secondly, those to sanitary authorities at 
1 percent. No doubt, sanitary improve- 
ments might be made in many towns and 
villages in Ireland ; but here the faulty 
operation of the Bill became apparent, 
for it was found that the landlords, ap- 
preciating the loans at 1 per cent, had 
borrowed, or, at any rate, had applied 
for, £1,184,058; whilst the sanitary 
authorities, who had to watch over the 
public interests, had only asked for loans 
to the extent of £141,079. As he had 
before said, practically this was a mea- 
sure for the relief of the landlords of 
Ireland, who were obtaining, by the 
Forms of the House, an advantage which 
he believed it was never intended they 
should have, or which the House, as 
Trustee of the Irish Church Surplus 
Fund, ought to sanction. Then, again, 
the House was entitled to krow what 
was being done with this very large 
fund. He had taken the pains to look 
over documents which had been pre- 
sented, and he found that, four months 
after the commencement of the appli- 
cations, in the case of no fewer than 18 
loans, varying from £1,000 to £10,000, 
applied for by landowners, the amount 
issued at the date of the document was 
under £100. He repeated, that four 
months after the time of applying there 
were 18 cases wherein the amount issued 
was under £100! What ground did 
that give them for believing that the 
eople of Ireland were obtaining the 
benefit which had been assumed, It 
was possible that the Department in 
Ireland would tell them that this incom- 
prehensible delay was necessary; but 
when similar grants were made to Lan- 
cashire, no unnecessary delay inspending 
the money took place. At the time of 
the Lancashire distress, Lord Howard of 
Glossop applied for a loan of £3,500 to 
improve his estate; and he (Mr. Arnold) 
and Mr. Rawlinson, the engineer, who 
was acting with him, took care that there 
should not be any unnecessary delay. 
They required only such plans as could 
be prepared in asingle day; within four 
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in operation, in a week more than 100 
persons were engaged upon them, and in 
four months there were 218 distressed 
men employed under the loan. If the 
same course were pursued in Ireland 
as was adopted at Glossop there would 
be in proportion to the amount granted 
67,600 men employed, representing a 
distressed population of considerably 
more than 250,000. There was a flimsy 
pretence that there was security in the 
measure which had been already adopted, 
that the landowners should give the 
tenants the benefit of the loans; but 
there was no safeguard whatever for 
the tenant under the Bill, for the words 
in the 9th clause of the Act which was 
supposed to embody that security was 
not worth the paper on which it was 
printed. In this matter there was no 
safeguard whatever for the tenants, who 
ought to have been assured of the bene- 
fits that were believed to accrue to them. 
Did hon. Members suppose for a moment 
that it was safe for the tenant farmers 
of Ireland, any more than for those of 
any other country, to trust to the mercy 
of the landlords? The past experience 
even of England, where landlords were 
as generous and as noble:and as high 
in character as any in the world, would 
not warrant them in believing that. In 
1847 a considerable loan was advanced 
by Parliament for the purpose of drain- 
age in this country ; and he was going to 
tell the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary what the landlords of York- 
shire did in regard to that loan. He 
did not pretend to say that the land- 
owners of Yorkshire were any worse or 
better than the landlords of any other 
part of England. He was rather in- 
clined to think that they were better. 
What they did in regard to that loan, 
however, he was able to state on the 
authority of the Agricultural Commis- 
sioner of Zhe Times, Mr. James Caird. 
He wrote in 1851 as follows :— 

“The Government loan is repayable in 22 
annual instalments of 64 per cent to repay prin- 
cipal and interest, and a few landlords charge 
their tenants 5 per cent of this annual sum, 
themselves paying 1} per cent. The tenants 
most frequently have to cart the tiles free 
of charge. And we are sorry to say that more 
than one instance exists in Yorkshire where the 
landlord charges his tenant 74 per cent, thus 
putting into his pocket 1 per cent, besides receiv- 
ing a presumably higher value for his land by 
an outlay to which he does not contribute a 
single farthing. This grasping conduct, so 


utterly at variance with the intention of the 
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Legislature, is quite unworthy the character 
and position of a respectable landlord.” 


If these things could be done in the 
green tree of England, why might they 
not expect similar occurrences in Ire- 
land? When the House came to review 
the expenditure of the loan now pro- 
posed, he hoped they would be able to 
make a favourable comparison between 
it and the English loan to which he had 
referred. On the subject of labour, he 
must trouble the House to give its atten- 
tion to a most extraordinary and a most 
wonderful Circular which appeared to 
have been put forth with the authority of 
the late Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the 
Duke of Marlborough. He found that 
with regard to employment of distressed 
people a Circular was issued to the in- 
specting engineers. The words were as 
follows:— 


“ His Grace thinks it important in such cases, 
in order to prevent abuses arising, the wages of 
the people employed on relief works should be 
fixed below the ordinary rate for agricultural 
wages in the district.” 


He (Mr. Arnold) said that a more mon- 
strous instruction was never issued. If 
such a Circular had been issued by Her 
Majesty’s Government with reference to 
the works with which he had the honour 
to be connected in Lancashire, it would 
have been utterly impossible for them to 
have accomplished their object with any 
degree of success. The Circular of the 
Duke of Marlborough had but one mean- 
ing, and that was pauperism. If they 
artificially fixed wages below the cur- 
rent rate of the district, they pauperized 
the men who accepted such wages ; and 
while the Circular was, in his view, 
offensive to commonsense and to political 
economy; it was still more offensive to 
the men who were and who ought to be 
employed in these works. He had al- 
luded to the scandalously insufficient 
information which had been conveyed to 
the House with regard to the public 
works ; and he must say that he had one 
more reason to add why, for his own 

part, he very much objected to that 
principle of the Bill which was involved 

in the advance of money to the land- 

lords with no substantial conditions, and 

at the very low rate of 1 per cent. The 

noble Lord who was at the head of the 

late Government spent a very large por- 

tion of his life in the vocation of a pro- 

phet. [Murmurs.] He (Mr. Arnold) 
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had watched the noble Lord’s career for 
years, and he was now going to vindi- 
cate the noble Lord’s ability in that 
particular ré/e. He was going to allude 
on that occasion to a single instance 
where he was successful in his prophecy. 
He might select 99 cases out of 100 
where the noble Lord had failed. He 
was bound to admit that in this par- 
ticular instance in which the noble Lord 
was successful as a prophet he had 
taken remarkable care to make his pro- 
phecy come true. There was one way 
of being successful as a prophet—a sure 
and certain way—and it was the course 
whichthenoble Lord hadadopted. Upon 
the discussion of the Irish Church Bill, 
Mr. Disraeli said :— 

** Another reason why I am greatly opposed 
to the confiscation of Church property is that 
when such property is disposed of it is always 
given to the landed proprietors.” 


He (Mr. Arnold) was bound to say the 
noble Lord took remarkable care to 
make his prophecy come true ; for it was 
his Government which was responsible for 
the bestowal of the first £750,000 in this 
direction, and the late Government was 
practically responsible for the £750,000 
that was to follow. There was a pro- 
position put before the House that this 
was a charitable measure. He could 
only find evidence to the effect that it was 
charitable with regard to the landowners, 
and he could not find provisions to in- 
sure that there should be a substantial 
benefit to the Irish people. He heartily 
concurred in another declaration of the 
noble Lord, when he said :— 
“Whatever is given for the maintenance of 
pauper lunatics, or for any object of that kind, 
will go—at least the bulk of it will go—to the 
proprietors of the soil, whatever hocus pocus 
may be put forward to the contrary; and,’’ said 
his Lordship, ‘‘ I entirely disapprove of that.’ 
So did he (Mr. Arnold); he made the 
strongest protest he could against it, for 
he had been and always would be the 
opponent of class legislation. He did 
not oppose the principle of the measure 
simply because the class which was to 
benefit by it was composed of landowners. 
Heobjected to any class legislation what- 
ever. The present Parliament was, per- 
haps, in a peculiar manner called upon to 
reform the relations between landlord 
and tenant. He should be glad and 
proud to assist in that work. He had 
said out of the House, and he said again 
in the House, that any measure of reform 
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in this direction was not worthy of con- 
sideration, unless it furnished advantage 
to the landlord’s interest as well as to 
other interests connected with the soil. 
He would do his utmost to promote 
reforms and justice between landlord and 
tenant, between the landowners and 
the general population of the country; 
and he would do his utmost to bring 
about the time when the soil of those 
Islands should no longer be the patri- 
mony of a narrow, and, as they had 
proved themselves in legislation to be, a 
self-interested class, but should be the 
heritage and the home of a more happy, 
amore united, and a more prosperous 
people. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Sir, acknowledging, as I fully do, the 
ability which has marked the first 
address of the hon. Member for Salford 
(Mr. Arnold), and congratulating him 
upon the manner in which he has com- 
manded, and justly commanded, the 
attention of the House, I think it my 
duty immediately to rise and _ protest 
with all the energy of which I am 
capable against the extraordinary doc- 
trines which he has laid down. The 
hon. Member has thought himself justi- 
fied in casting upon the late Govern- 
ment imputations which are not only 
utterly unfounded and unjust, but 
which, I venture to say, it is unworthy 
of him to have made. I want to know 
by what right the-hon. Gentleman speaks 
of the policy of Her Majesty’s late Go- 
vernment in this very difficult and 
delicate matter of the relief of distress 
in Ireland as having been inspired, 
as he would lead us to believe, by a 
desire to assist, not the people, but the 
landlords of Ireland? I say, with- 
out charging the hon. Member with 
anything in the nature of intentional 
misrepresentation, that his whole speech 
and his whole charge are founded upon 
a total misapprehension and inversion 
of the facts of the case. [‘‘ With- 
draw!’’] DoI hear an hon. Member 
say ‘‘ Withdraw?’ —[Mr. O’Connor 
PowEr: Yes. Withdraw ! |—when I 
am rebutting an accusation levelled 
against us without the slightest founda- 
tion ? 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: I thank 
the right hon. Gentleman for permitting 
me to say that I certainly made no ae- 
cusation against Her Majesty’s late Go- 
vernment that it was their intention to 
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benefit the landlords? I said they had 
conspicuously failed to take proper se- 
curity for the benefit of the people of 
Treland in their legislation. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Well, I will not attempt to put into the 
mouth of the hon. Gentleman language 
which he saysit was not his intention to 
use. I will accept the modified challenge 
which he now throws down to us, and I 
will ask the House to allow me, in a very 
few words, to treat this matter from the 
point of view from which we had to look 
at it from the beginning. The House 
must bear in mind that we had to act in 
circumstances very different from those 
which now present themselves to Par- 
liament and the country. We had, in 
the first place, to ascertain what were 
the real facts of the case. Those facts 
are now known. We had, in the next 
place, to ascertain how far the distress 
of which we had been warned was 
really likely to extend. We had to 
ascertain how far the ordinary means 
of grappling with any distress that might 
occur would be sufficient for the purpose. 
And when we had satisfied ourselves 
that the ordinary means were not suffi- 
cient, it became our duty to consider in 
what manner we could provide for the 
mitigation and relief of the distress, so 
as to do the least permanent injury to 
the people of Ireland, including, and 
especially including, the great mass of 
the labouring population. ‘Well, we are 
accused of having been negligent in this 
matter. Negligent? In what respect? 
Negligent in making inquiries? No. 
Let hon. Members remember how easy 
it is to get up exaggerated reports and 
make out cases for Government assist- 
ance, and what mischief arises if Go- 
vernment listens to the first tale that is 
told, and offers assistance which turns 
out afterwards not to have been required. 
My noble Friend the late Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland personally gave the 
greatest and most anxious attention to 
this matter; and from the moment at 
which it became known that there was 
likely to be @ failure in the ordinary 
crops of the year, and distress among 
the people, he took every possible means 
to ascertain by inquiry what the extent 
of that distress would be, and how far 
the ordinary means of relief would go. 
Well, the first duty of a Government, I 
apprehend, is to endeavour to make the 
ordinary law suffice for the maintenance 
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of the people. We ought, in the first 
instance, to depend upon the proper 
operation of the system of poor relief; 
and we therefore had to inquire how far 
the system of poor relief established in 
Ireland, not by ourselves, but by Par- 
liament in years gone by, was likely’ to 
be sufficient. But we very soon had 
our attention called to the fact that there 
were deficiencies in that system which 
would render it necessary for us to take 
extraordinary precautions, and to give 
to the Poor Law Guardians power to 
act beyond those which the law had 
conferred upon them. It was, however, 
necessary in this case to proceed with 
caution, for out of what funds were 
Poor Law Guardians to administer relief 
to such as might apply for it? Ob- 
viously, out of the rates of the district. 
But who were the ratepayers of the 
district? Why, many of them were 
persons who would themselves be in a 
position of considerable poverty and 
straitened circumstances, and who 
would themselves be suffering from 
the very causes which made it neces- 
sary that there should be a strict, not 
to say sceptical, examination of all 
statements that might tend to throw 
extraordinary demands upon the poor 
ratepayers. We were prepared to en- 
counter the fact that there would be oc- 
casion for such extraordinary relief ; and 
while we did not encourage any undue 
and hasty dependence upon extraneous 
assistance, we prepared from the first to 
recommend the Guardians of Unions to 
administer relief upon the freest pos- 
sible principles, and we determined that 
we would give them our support, even 
though it should be necessary for us to 
do so without the previous consent of 
Parliament. Then came this important 
question. When you found that in a 
particular district there was likely to be 
great distress, and that the people would 
be in a position in which they would re- 
quire more than ordinary assistance if 
they were to maintain life, you had to 
consider where they were to obtain the 
means of getting subsistence. Well, we 
placed the Poor Law as far as we could 
out of consideration, and we asked— 
How are these people to be supported 
when it comes to an extremity? By 
direct grants of food, or money from 
some central fund? or are they to be en- 
couraged to obtain employment and earn 
for themselves the means of subsistence ? 
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Well, I apprehend that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Salford would be one of the last 
men in this House to say, when you have 
to choose between alternative modes of 
relieving distress, choose the direct dis- 
tribution of alms. I apprehend he 
would say that it was far better for the 
future welfare and character of the 
people of Ireland that, whenever it was 
possible to do so, they should be sup- 
ported by a system under which they 
would be able to obtain subsistence in 
return for work. Well; but then where 
was the employment to be found? Ob- 
viously, that depends, to a considerable 
extent, on the seasons of the year. In 
certain seasons employment ought to be 
found in agricultural work. But we were 
looking at a time when there would be 
little ordinary agricultural work to. be 
done, and we had to consider where 
would be found the employment which 
should stand in its place. Well, now, 
what has been the course of matters in 
Ireland for a considerable time, and in 
other parts of the country also? Ithas 
been very much the habit in certain 
parts of the country for employment to 
be provided by the landowners of the 
district employing the people upon works 
of a remunerative character. Accord- 
ingly, we hoped that, in seasons when 
the people were in want of employment, 
employment would be provided by the 
landlords. But this fact came imme- 
diately before us—that the very time 
when there was most need for additional 
employment was the time when land- 
lords had the least ability for giving 
employment. I do not wish to raise any 
question of a controversial character, or 
that could give rise to acrimonious feel- 
ings ; but everyone knows perfectly well 
that during the last autumn and winter 
the position of the landlords in Ireland 
was one of very considerable difficulty 
and embarrassment; and, so far from 
their being able to give extraordinary 
assistance by way of employment, they 
were not able to give even the ordinary 
assistance which they had been in the 
habit of rendering. I regret exceed- 
ingly the absence from this Parliament 
of several of my hon. Friends who were 
Members of the late Parliament, and 
whose names I am sure are held in 
honour even among those who differ 
from them in politics. Among those Sir 
Arthur Guinness and Mr. King-Harman 
devoted themselves to the work, and did 
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all they possibly could to meet the 
exigencies of the time by the employ- 
ment of labour and by means of personal 
exertion which reflects the highest credit 
upon them. But there were a large 
number of landowners who were not in 
a position to make similar exertions 
without assistance. Well, we then 
began to inquire how far the ordinary 
advances made by the State in ordinary 
years would meet the exigencies of the 
case. We found, in these circumstances, 
great slackness in applying for the ordi- 
nary advances; and, when the attention 
of the Treasury was directed by the 
Lord Lieutenant to the subject, we at 
once determined to do all that we could 
in order to facilitate the taking up of 
those advances, so that they might give 
employment to the people. We had, 
in the first instance, to deal with the 
regulations of the Board of Works in 
Ireland, and to see that the necessary 
provisions were made, and greater 
facilities were then given in the month 
of September for taking up the loans 
on the ordinary terms. But this failed 
to accomplish our object; and in the 
month of January we were informed by 
the Lord Lieutenant that the steps for 
affording relief to the people which we 
had taken were insufficient, as the land- 
lords did not come forward to apply for 
the advances, and that if we desired to 
give employment to a people who were 
on the verge of starvation we must adopt 
some other measures. What other mea- 
sures? Kither the step of lowering the 
terms on which advances were to be 
made tothe landlords, or resorting to 
some other mode of finding the neces- 
sary employment. In these circum- 
stances we considered that the fairest 
and wisest way of securing immediate 
employment for the people was to en- 
courage the landlords to take up those 
loans; and we therefore took the step 
which has been so severely commented 
upon by the hon. Gentleman of making 
advances to the landlords.. We offered 
to lend money to the landlords at little 
more than a nominal rate of interest for 
the purpose, not of assisting the land- 
lords, but of assisting the people who 
would be employed by the landlords. 

‘“‘No!’?] Oannot, I would ask, the hon. 

entleman and other hon. Gentlemen 
give us credit for having that idea and 
intention in our minds? Are hon. 
Members opposite so determined to find 
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us in the wrong that they can see 
nothing but a desire to assist the land- 
lords in a step which we took not at all 
to benefit them, but simply to do what 
seemed to us to be best to provide work 
for the people? With regard to the im- 
putation that our object was to assist 
the landlords, such an idea never entered 
into our heads until it was put into them 
by the discussions in this House. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: I beg 
again to say that I cast no imputation 
on the motives which actuated the right 
hon. Gentleman or the Government of 
which he was a Member. My state- 
ments were plain and straightforward. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Then I throw aside, as Iam most happy 
to do, any question of imputation as to 
motives, and I shall now address my- 
self to another kind of question, on 
which I freely admit it is open to hon. 
Gentlemen very fairly to take opposite 
views. If you had to consider what 
was the best way of getting people em- 
ployed, were you better advised in doing 
it through these advances to the land- 
lords, or should you have undertaken 
some other system? If some other 
system, what should that system have 
been? A favourite idea, I believe, 
is that the necessary aid should be 
afforded through the medium of some- 
thirg in the nature of public works. 
That is, I admit, an opinion which is very 
fairly arguable; but after having con- 
sidered the question many and many 
times, and procured all the information 
we could get, we came to the conclusion, 
which I am still prepared to support, 
that to advance money to the landlords 
was a better mode of carrying out the 
object which we had in view than 
advances would be made for the pur- 
pose of public works. First, there was 
the extreme difficulty of settling what 
kind of public works there should be. 
We did, indeed, to a certain extent, in- 
troduce what may be called public works, 
because we made advances in connec- 
tion with sanitary measures and encour- 
aged presentments which are also more 
or less in the nature of public works. 
But we had to bear in mind thevery great 
danger which, both in theory and by 
experience, we knew attaches to a sys- 
tem of public works. Nothing can be 
more likely to demoralize a people than 
by employing them on public works. 
Ta theory that is so, and by experience 
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in Ireland that was so. We were guided 
by the experience which was acquired 
by the great famine of 1847, when the 
system of public works was tried and 
pushed to a great extent. Large sums 
were expended in Ireland, and, at the 
same time, the system utterly failed in 
producing relief to the people, and it de- 
moralized the masses. People neglected 
their occupations because they were 
tempted to go into the public works ; 
and if they went there, it was a ques- 
tion whether they could be made to do 
a fair day’s work for their money. 
Public works were then instituted, 
not for the sake of the works them- 
selves, but for the purpose of pro- 
viding employment for the people; and 
it became a matter of impossibility to 
compel people who were employed in 
certain work to do a fair day’s work, 
the object being to keep the people 
alive. If the hon. Gentleman is ac- 
quainted, as no doubt he is, with Sir 
Charles Trevelyan’s accounts of those 
times, he will be aware of instance after 
instance in which, when public works 
were going on, people came down, 
neglecting everything else, to the public 
works, and spent their time in doing 
nothing ; and it being impossible to re- 
fuse them money, the overseers or In- 
spectors found it impossible either to call 
upon them to do work they were physi- 
cally incapable of doing, or refuse them 
the means of support. A second and 
more serious evil was that it drew the 
people off from that which it was their 
duty to attend to. I mean the cultiva- 
tion of the land. Well, last winter you 
had to endeavour to keep the people 
from suffering owing to the scarcity of 
the previous autumn, and you had to 
look forward to something more fearful, 
something of larger dimensions than the 
distress than prevailing. You had to 
look forward to the misery and ruin 
that might have been occasioned this 
year if proper attention had not been 
paid to the preparation of the ground 
for the potato and other crops. Evidence 
was given the other day that in the pre- 
sent year a greater breadth of potatoes 
had been sown, and greater breadths of 
crops generally, and our policy was this 
—we did not adopt the system of taking 
a large number of people off the culti- 
vation of the land; but, on the con- 
trary, we kept them there, and encour- 





aged them to apply themselves to it. 














The hon. Member spoke with a degree 
of bitterness which I was surpised to 
hear in regard to the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s Circular, that the wages paid 
should be somewhat below the usual 
agricultural wages. He thought they 
would be pauperizing them. I do not 
know where to draw the line in regard 
to pauperizing; but the great object of 
the regulation was to prevent people 
giving up the necessary work of agri- 
cultural operations by giving them an 
incentive to cultivate their own land, 
and by the result we cannot undertake 
to say that we may not have made mis- 
takes in this matter. We were acting, 
to a great extent, tentatively; we were 
making experiments; we wanted to 
know how far these things were true ; 
and how far this or that measure would 
meet the difficulties of the case. You 
say now, looking at the matter from a 
different point of view—‘‘Oh! you 
ought to have done this or that.” How 
should we have known how these things 
should have been done except by try- 
ing what the effect of this or the other 
would have been? You must bear in 
mind that you are criticizing our pro- 
ceedings after they have taken place ; 
that we were pioneers in a matter which 
now opens to your view. But, even so, 
I am prepared to say, as to the great 
broad lines of our policy, that if we had 
to do the same thing over again, I 
would do exactly as we have done. 
Observations have been made in the 
course of the discussion as to the 
funds from which the loans have 
been made, and that is, no doubt, a 
question for very serious consideration. 
We felt that it was a desirable and 
necessary thing that for the sake of 
keeping the people alive in Ireland, 
rather than letting them suffer the worst 
pangs of destitution, some advances 
should be made. We thought it would 
be a matter of very serious considera- 
tion whether, on that account, we ought 
to depart from principles laid down as a 
general rule for advances to be made 
throughout the Kingdom. The advances 
were to be made at an exceptionally, 
and very exceptionally, low rate of in- 
terest on account of the distress in Ire- 
land. You would have to consider whe- 
ther the same thing would not have to be 
done throughout the United Kingdom ; 
whether the people of England or Scot- 
land, or any other part of Her Majesty’s 
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Dominions—at any rate, any other part 
of the United Kingdom—would not have 
an equal claim to advances; and we 
know that although the distress in cer- 
tain parts of Ireland was exceptionally 
great, we know also that parts of Eng- 
land and Scotland were in great distress, 
and advances have had to be made there; 
but then we were met by this—and it 
was urged more from Ireland than from 
any other part of the Kingdom—*“ Do 
not allow these difficulties to stand in 
your way. Whatever may be your 
difficulty with regard to the Kingdom 
generally, you need not be troubled 
with that difficulty with regard to us, 
for we have a fund, which is an Irish 
fund, and no better use can be made 
of it than by giving employment to 
the starving people of Ireland.” There 
seemed to us to be a great force in that 
argument. We did think it was not an 
improper thing to apply that fund, not 
at a permanent expenditure, but for 
this exceptional purpose. We thought 
that that was a proposal to make; and, 
in the first instance, we supposed and 
hoped that a much smaller amount would 
be sufficient to meet the exigencies of 
the case, and we proposed, hoping that 
it would be sufficient, to recommend an 
advance of £750,000 out of that fund for 
this purpose. Then came the question, 
how were we to go on and get the work 
done which was necessary to employ 
the people? It was necessary, in order 
to employ the people, that we should 
invite persons to come forward and take 
up this money and apply it in the em- 
ployment of labour. There were the 
landlords, there were the Unions, there 
were the baronial sessions all coming 
forward—invited to come forward and 
make applications. It was difficult for 
us to say up to the last moment how far 
these applications might go. They might 
fall short of the amount we contem- 
plated having to expend; or, on the 
other hand, they might largely exceed 
it—as a matter of fact, they did largely 
exceed it; and I apprehend that the Bill 
now brought forward is brought forward 
on account of the feeling of the Board of 
Treasury and the Irish Government that 
if these applications are to be met it will 
be necessary that some further funds 
should be provided, and they take the 
line of following the principles: we laid 
down, and‘are asking a larger sum from 
the Irish Church Surplus Fund for that 
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purpose. Of course, the Bill is the Bill 
of Her Majesty’s Government; but I 
frankly admit that in this matter Her 
Majesty’s Government are following the 
lead, and, to a great extent, are obliged 
to follow the lead, which was given by 
the late Government. I am perfectly 
ready, on behalf of my late Colleagues 
aud myself, to accept that responsibility. 
It is perfectly open to the present Go- 
vernment to throw over as regards the 
future what was done. They have not 
done s0, and I thank them for it. I 
think they have taken the right step. 
[Laughter.} I do not know why that 
observation should call for laughter. I 
acknowledge I claim that this is a mea- 
sure founded upon the course which we 
adopted, and we adopted that course on 
grounds which I have endeavoured to 
explain to the House. Of course, it is 
not for me to say that mistakes may or 
may not have been made; and I do 
trust that the House, having listened to 
what I have attempted to say, will do 
us the justice to admit that in the course 
we took we were animated by no desire 
but the single-minded desire to do that 
which, in our consciences, we believe to 
be best for the people of Ireland, and 
that it was no negligence on our part 
that led to those matters which had been 
complained of, but the circumstances 
with which we had to grapple—cireum- 
stances wholly different we say from 
those to which the hon. Gentleman 
refers, and to which he naturally refers, 
bearing in mind the honourable part he 
took in the transactions of the time, but 
which were wholly different circum- 
stances from those which existed in Lan- 
cashire during the Cotton Famine. Last 
March I endeavoured to show in what 
particulars there was a difference. I do 
not desire to revive those controversies. 
I rose for the sake of protesting against 
what, if I had said nothing, might have 
been inferred regarding the character of 
our conduct; and I hope I have cleared 
myself and my Colleagues. 

Mr. GRAY said, the question before 
the House was the distress in Ireland, 
and it might be as well to‘remind the 
House what: the actual. condition of 
affairs in Ireland was at that moment. 
There were some 600,000. persons. at 
least. at that moment in Ireland de- 
pendent for their means of subsistence, 
from day to day, upon charitable orga- 
nizations. ‘Those persons received a 
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weekly dole of Indian meal, sufficient, 
mostly, to give them one meal each per 
day of that kind of sustenance which in 
England would scarcely be given to a 
gentleman’s cat. On a recent occasion, 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the late Attorney General for Ireland 
(Mr. Gibson) said he thanked God that 
no person had died of famine in Ireland. 
If that were the fact he, too, thanked 
God; but he was inclined to doubt whe- 
ther many persons had not died of fa- 
mine in Ireland. Persons might die of 
famine without having been found by a 
Coroner’s Jury to have died of starva- 
tion. Many diseases were produced by 
famine—such as pleurisy, and many 
others—and a man might be returned as 
having died of one of those diseases 
when he had actually died of privation 
of food. But although he knew, as well, 
possibly, as any person in the House, 
the kindly disposition of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, he was inclined, 
when he read that declaration of his, to 
ask him with what motive he made it. Did 
he say, on the part of the Government, 
‘‘Thank God, we,: the Government, 
have saved the people of Ireland from 
starvation?” If so, was there any justi- 
fication for his saying it? If people 
had not died of starvation, to whom was 
that due? Was it due to the late Go- 
vernment? He feared no person could 
say it was. The fact was that a num- 
ber of charitable organizations—one 
founded by her Grace the Duchess of 
Marlborough, to whom every credit was 
due; another had been instituted in the 
Mansion House; another had been in- 
stituted by the Land League; a fourth 
was under the auspices of The New 
York Herald; and a smaller one under 
the Philadelphia Committee—these had 
collected between them £400,000 at 
least, and it was owing -to these 
charitable organizations that the peo- 
ple had been preserved from starva- 
tion. It certainly was not owing to any- 
thing that had been done by the late 
Government, or to anything that the 
present Government had so far done, or 
proposed to do. Let that be distinctly 
understood. They were now in this 
position—that these charitable organiza- 
tions had received large sums, and 
having expended them, except any small 
residuum that might be left, had, up to 
this, kept the people from. starvation 
without any thanks to the. Govern- 
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ment, but in spite of the Government. 
Now these charitable funds had come 
to a close, The Mansion House Com- 
mittee had received £170,000, and 
there. was only, about £18,000. left, 
That was about a fortnight’s, supply. 
The Land League Fund was in some- 
what the same condition. There was 
very little left. Of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough’s Fund there was £14,000 left. 
They, were getting money in hundreds, 
and spending it in thousands. The posi- 
tion they had to face was this—that the 
funds of these charitable organizations, 
which up to this had done the duty which 
should have been discharged by the Go- 
vernment, and which it was the funda- 
mental and primary duty of any Govern- 
ment to discharge—to keep the people 
alive—were about to fail, and the whole 
responsibility must be thrown on the Go- 
vernment. That was the position ofaffairs, 
and within a fortnight or three weeks 
there would be 500,000 persons thrown 
upon some other organization—persons 
who had been supported between Feb- 
ruary and this by voluntary charitable 
organizations. Under these circum- 
stances, he would not dare to take upon 
himself the responsibility of impeding 
the Government proposal in the slightest 
degree. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had dis- 
tinctly recognized his responsibility in 
the matter. He had distinctly declared 
in that House that the Government were 
prepared to face that responsibility, and 
that he was prepared to keep the people 
from absolute destitution, and from 
everything approaching to famine; and 
being assured of that, when the Govern- 
ment brought a measure forward, he— 
whatever the measure might be—was 
prepared to vote ‘‘Aye.” At the same 
time, he was bound to say that he did 
not, see anything in the Bill itself 
adequate to meet the necessities of the 
case. The Relief Bill of the late Go- 
vernment gave to the Government power 
to lend to the Poor Law Guardians 
money which they might spend for the 
purpose of out-door relief. Now, matters 
having reached the present pass, it ap- 
peared to him that the only efficient 
way of meeting the distress between 
now and the harvest was to give out- 
door relief, and he believed that that was 
the opinion of the right hon. Gentleman 
himself. So. far asthe relief works 
were concerned, or any devices of that 
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nature, it was.too late to consider them. 
Last year was the time to consider them. 
Remember, the late Government. had 
been warned, not only by the public 
Press, but in that House, The Repre- 
sentatives from Ireland gave most solemn 
warning, this time 12. months, that 
famine was impending. They were 
laughed at. That was the time to make 
adequate preparation by public works ; 
but that. time had now passed. All 
they could do now was to feed the peo- 
ple from hand to mouth. If they could 
do that, well and good. But, so far as 
the proposals in the Bill were con- 
cerned, they were utterly inadequate to 
meet the present distress in Ireland. 
They gave advances to landlords on cer- 
tain terms. He did not discuss whether 
they were fair or unfair. Individually, 
he considered them unfairly advan- 
tageous to the landlords. But the ques- 
tion was, whether they were going to 
meet the present distress? He said 
they were not, because the money would 
not be expended for many months—some 
not till next year. They expected that 
the immediate distress would be over 
when the harvest came—namely, in six 
weeks or two months. How much of 
the £1,500,000 was going to be ex- 
pended between now and then? Very 
little. There was one proposal in the 
Bill on which he looked with great ap- 
proval; that was the £30,000 for fishery 
piers. What was the history of the 
proposal? The Canadian Government, 
which had. shown far more generosity 
than the late Government, gave a grant 
of £20,000, without any conditions, to- 
wards the distress in Ireland. That 
fund was intrusted to the late Colonial 
Secretary, who proposed that a Joint 
Committee, comprising three members 
of the Mansion House Committee and 
three members of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough’s Committee, should administer 
it; but he imposed the condition that it 
should be expended in reproductive 
works, The Committee decided to give 
£10,000 for the fishery piers, on condi- 
tion that the Government would advance 
three times that amount to the same ob- 
ject, and that the works should be com- 
menced in three months from the date 
of the allocation of the money. He 
wished to.know whether that portion of 
the £30,000 would be expended within 
three months as from the 31st of May? 
because, if not, the £10,000 from the 
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Canadian Government would not be 
available From his experience of the 
Board of Works, his fear was lest the 
whole sum might be lost. If the money 
were to be spent in sufficient time to 
utilize the grant, he believed that that 
would be found to be the only portion 
of the Bill which was worthy of a mo- 
ment’s consideration. He very much 
regretted that many of the works which 
had been presented for by local bodies, 
who had full knowledge with respect to 
their different districts, had been refused 
by that Board. He had ventured to 
make these few observations to the 
House as one who, being connected with 
one of the charitable organizations, dare 
not take it upon himself to interfere 
with any proposal made on the autho- 
rity of Her Majesty’s Government to re- 
lieve distress in Ireland. At the same 
time, he strongly concurred in the re- 
marks of the hon. Member for Salford 
(Mr. Arnold), whose admirable speech 
would be received with much satisfac- 
tion and appreciation throughout Ire- 
land. The proposals of the Administra- 
tion were utterly inadequate, and he 
foresaw the greatest dangers impend- 
ing. The Poor Law organization would 
not afford sufficient relief for distress, 
and there would be terrible troubles 
and sufferings ahead during the next 
six weeks or two months. Still, the 
Members of the Government had taken 
upon themselves the responsibility in 
this matter, and upon them the results 
of that responsibility would rest. 

Masor NOLAN said, that the responsi- 
bility for the advance of the £1,500,000 
provided by the Bill rested with the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who was 
quite right in accepting for that ad- 
vance; but he did not explain how it 
was that the amount of the advances to 
be made had risen from £750,000 to 
£1,500,000. The expenditure of the 
former sum was sanctioned by the late 
Government; but the other £750,000 
was one of the promises entered into by 
the Irish Board of Works during the 
late Election; and would have received 
the sanction of Parliament. That was 
an utterly unconstitutional proceeding, 
and it was one of which the Irish Mem- 
bers had a special right to complain, be- 
cause it was to come out of a Fund on 
which they had hoped to rely for aid in 
converting a large portion’of the small 
holders in) Ireland into peasant: pro- 
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prietors. He did not think the House 
ought to sanction these advances be- 
cause they had been promised by the 
permanent officials. In order to pre- 
vent these advances they had no need to 
break any positive promises. All they 
had to do was to insist on the observ- 
ance of proper and stringent rules for 
the proper application of the money. 
Many of the landlords who had ob- 
tained advances were, he believed, not 
in a position to lay them out in a proper 
manner, and they ought not to be al- 
lowed to spend them improperly or for 
purposes other than those sanctioned by 
Parliament. They ought also to take 
care that no money granted to relieve 
distress was expended after the distress 
had ceased to exist. No adequate ex- 
planation had been given as to why 
double the sum voted in the House had 
been promised to landlords and sanitary 
boards in Ireland. He did not object 
to the advance of money to landlords as 
a means to the relief of distress; but he 
believed, as these advances had been ap- 
propriated, only a small portion had 
been devoted, or would be devoted, to 
the relief of distress. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, interposing, 
stated that up to the 31st of May the 
money issued amounted to £268,000 or 
£269,000. 

Masor NOLAN said, his argument 
that the whole of this £1,500,000 would 
not go to the relief of the distress was 
not sensibly affected by what the right 
hon. Gentleman had just stated. As to 
the fishery portion of the Bill, he fully 
endorsed what had been said by his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Gray). He 
looked upon the money there involved 
as being money extremely well spent ; 
but as to that part of the measure which 
related to baronial railways, he could 
only say that he thought the. baronies 
were bad bodies, and that they ought to 
be abolished. His principal desire 
was to impress upon the Government 
that, amidst the various plans and 
schemes that might be suggested, there 
was an imperative necessity that they 
should do something practical without 
delay. 

Mr. PARNELL moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, which it was mani- 
fest could not at present be brought to a 
close. If the Chief Secretary for Txeland 
was anxious to pass the fishery portions 
of the Bill, he could embody them in a 
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separate measure, and it would then be 
possible to get on. 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till this day. 


The House ‘suspended its Sitting at 
ten minutes to Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
— orn om — 
SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


ANIMAL VACCINATION.—RESOLUTION. 


Dr. CAMERON rose to call attention 
te the practice of Animal Vaccination ; 
and to move— 

‘That as cow-pock lymph direct from the calf, 
commonly known as animal vaccine, is of at 
least equal value asa prophylactic against small- 
pox with the ordinary humanised lymph, and as 
its use affords an absolute guarantee against 
the propagation of those human diseases occa- 
sionally invaccinated with humanised lymph, 
this House is of opinion that to meet the objec- 
tions to vaccination founded on the possible com- 
munication of other disease through that opera- 
tion, a supply of animal vaccine should be pro- 
vided by the National Vaccine Establishment 
for the use of those who prefer it to the ordinary 
lymph,” 

The hon. Gentleman said, that in moving 
his Resolution he had no intention what- 
ever of raising the question of compul- 
sory vaccination. Of course, it was notin 
his power to-prevent the question being 
raised ; but, so far as vaccination was 
concerned, he'was convinced that com- 
pulsion as at present applied was pro- 
ductive of much good. He said this 
after a careful examination of the whole 
subject, and after it had been decided 
by the experience of almost every 
country in Europe ; so that what he pro- 
posed in no way interfered with the 
present law on the subject, but sug- 
gested simply an improvement on that 
law which he believed would tend very 
much to the benefit of the community. 
The object of the Resolution which he 
proposed was to do away with rational 
objections which might be raised against 
vaccination ; and in making use of this 
term ‘rational objections,’ he did not 
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wish to use an offensive term as applied 
to the various other objections, with 
which he had no sympathy. Anti-vac- 
cinators might be divided into several 
categories. There were anumber of hon. 
Gentlemen who objected to compulsory 
vaccination on the ground that compul- 
sion was an infringement of the liberty 
of the subject. He believed the repre- 
sentatives of this belief intended to op- 
pose his Resolution. Now, he could 
not very well conceive their attitude on 
this occasion, for it seemed if they were 
consistently of opinion that the liberty 
of the subject should be respected, they 
would see that it was a step in the 
direction of increased liberty of the 
subject to afford to those who pre- 
ferred it the option proposed ‘in his 
Resolution. There was another class 
who objected on religious grounds. 
They conceived that it was a violation 
of the laws of God to attempt to prevent 
small-pox by vaccination. This section 
was a very noisy one; but he believed it 
was @ very small section, and that they 
found strength entirely in the unwise 
system of multiplying penalties for re- 
fusal to vaccinate, which placed it in the 
power of any person to become a martyr 
at a very trifling expense to himself. 
But, besides those objectors to vaccina- 
tion, there was a very important class 
whose objections to the practice were 
specific and practical. The objections 
they raised were consistent with the re- 
tention of our present vaccination laws. 
As it was they, in a great majority of 
cases, complied with the law. If their 
objections were removed—as they would 
be if his Motion were carried into effect 
+they would comply with the law 
gladly; but,asit was, they complied with 
it unwillingly, grudgingly, and to the 
smallest extent. They naturally sym- 
pathized with those persons who refused 
to comply with the law altogether, and 
gave them passive support. The fact 
that few persons were punished was no 
criterion of the number of persons who 
obeyed the law because it was the law, 
but who did so reluctantly, yet would 
obey it gladly if their objections were 
removed. Small-pox» was a zymotic 
disease, and, as.a general rule, occurred 
only once in the course of a person’s 
life. However, that rule was by no 
means invariable; but in 107 years of 
the experience of the London small-pox 
hospitals, no single case was recorded 
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within which a person was twice treated 
for small-pox within their walls. The 
small-pox germ was the cause of a very 
peculiar infection. Received into the 
system in the ordinary way, it gave rise to 
a disease of extraordinary malignity, the 
fatality in which varied from 1 in 3 to 1 
in 6 or 7; but if introduced into the 
system through a puncture of the skin 
it gave rise to a disease of extraordinary 
mildness, the fatality of which was only 
lin 300. That was first observed in the 
East, and advantage was taken of it to 
protect the population by inoculation. 
The practice was introduced into this 
country through the writings of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, and between 
1750 and the end of the 18th century it 
very largely prevailed. But there was 
another peculiarity of this infection— 
that although it might give rise to very 
trifling injury to the individual, it de- 
tained its power in injuring the com- 
munity and spreading disease. Hence, 
whatever might be the gain to the indi- 
vidual by inoculation, the result was a 
loss to society, for the mortality was 
found to gain from 1 in 14 to1 in 10. 
Then came Jenner’s discovery, that im- 
munity could be equally well secured by 
the introduction into the system of the 
cow-pox, which gave rise to the most 
trifling inconvenience, and which was 
attended with no danger whatever. In 
1853, after watching closely the vaccina- 
tion experiments in other countries, vac- 


cination was made compulsory also in | 


this country. His hon. Friend who was 
about to move an Amendment to his 
Resolution objected altogether to com- 
pulsory vaccination. But) he (Dr. 
Cameron) did not; and he should be 
sorry to see compulsory vaccination done 
away with, in the same way as he should 
be sorry to see compulsory education 
done away with. It appeared to him to 
have been conclusively proved that the 
experience of all countries told them that 
the introduction of anything like uni- 
versal vaccination had an enormously 
diminishing effect upon the number of 
small-pox cases. It appeared from sta- 
tistical researches that the death-rate 
from small-pox was hardly one-fortieth 
according to the population what it was 
in the days preceding the practice of 
vaccination. Oertainly it must’ be ad- 


mitted that the death-rate in other dis- 
eases had been greatly diminished ; but, 
making every deduction for that, he had 
arrived at the conclusion there was no 
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possibility of disputing, as the result of 
the experience of all countries, the death- 
rate from small-pox had decreased to a 
twentieth or, at the outside, a fifteenth of 
what it was previously. Some ‘argued 
that the mortality had merely been trans- 
ferred; but the most elaborate statistics 
had been collected which refuted those 
assertions. They were also told all 
sorts of evil followed the practice of vao- 
cination ; but, without waiting to discuss 
that, he ventured to say that the deaths 
from small-pox did not form the worst 
part of the evils that disease inflicted 
upon society, because previous’ to vacci- 
nation being introduced it was a matter 
of notoriety that half the blind persons in 
the institutions for the blind had become 
blind from small-pox. In the early 
days of its introduction very absurd ob- 
jections had been raised. Some persons 
actually said that the practice would in- 
duce a physical sonunibhihidd in the per- 
sons vaccinated to the cattle from which 
the lymph came. One of the objections 
at the present moment which most 
widely operated against the practice of 
vaccination was that it inflicted upon 
humanity other loathsome diseases, 
They heard of the possibility of _pro- 
ducing syphilitic diseases from vaccina- 
tion; but he had no hesitation.in saying 
that such an occurrence was extremely 
rare, so rare that it was scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that a child incurred 
greater danger in the streets on its way 
to the vaccination station than it did 
| from the vaccination. itself, For many 
| years the possibility of such a thing was 
| altogether denied. In 1857 Mr. Simon 
| published a most elaborate Paper on the 
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| subject, in which he gathered the testi- 


|mony of 500. medical men, among whom, 
with the exception of one or two in- 
stances given by Dr. Jonathan Hutche- 
son, not. one was to be found who had 
met with an instance of the kind in his 
experience. Mr. Simon also, published 
Reports to the effect that abroad lymph 
taken from. persons suffering from all 
kinds of diseases had been used in vac- 
cination; but the only result produced 
was cow-pox.. In France, however, Dr. 
Du. Paul, Professor of the Faculty. of 
Medicine, who took an opposite view of 
the subject, had published as the result 
of a single year’s experience in Franee, 
notes of some 160 cases of post-vaccinal 
syphilis occurring in four. or five groups 
which had been brought under his.o 





servation, and a few years later an out- 
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break of post-vaccinal syphilis had been 
brought before the Royal Medical and 
Surgical Society by Mr. Jonathan 
Hutcheson. The facts in this case, and 
those elicited in the discussion which fol- 
lowed on it, convinced even the Medical 
Department of the Local Government 
Board of the possibility of the invaccina- 
tion of syphilitic disease. Admitting the 
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by many eminent Continental writers, 
and by the Commissions instituted to 
inquire into the subject in Belgium and 
Lyons; and when it wasproved that there 
were two stocks of lymph open to those 
| engaged in vaccination, it was the duty 
of the Department that enacted public 
vaccination to supply the public with the 
article about whose origin and nature 





possibility ofsuch acatastrophe occurring, | there could be no dispute. In 1869 
he said that no precaution which could|a Public Institution for the supply 
be taken in the collection of human- | of animal vaccine was established in 
ized lymph would be a perfect gua-| Belgium, whence the system spread to 
rantee against the possibility of com- | Holland, Switzerland, France, Germany, 
municating that disease. But animal |Italy, and Russia. At Bombay, the 
vaccine—that was, vaccine taken direct | option of using animal vaccine was pro- 
from the calf — afforded an absolute | vided for by law, and at Bengal a Bill had 
guarantee against it; and the Local | been introduced for a similar purpose; 
Government Board was, he thought, | so that at the present moment it might 
bound to supply to those who liked it | be safely said that Great Britain was the 
that lymph of which they could insure | most backward of any civilized country 
the thorough purity. No one more | in the world with regard to this question. 
readily recognized than he did that those | Dr. Seaton, in 1869, visited various places 
connected with the Department must abroad for the purpose of inquiring into 
wish to give to the public the very | thequestion; buthe went out prepossessed 
best lymph in their power; but it was | and committed against the theories which 
a scientific fact that with lymph taken | which led the Belgian Government to 
direct from the calf no such accident|to adopt animal vaccination, and he 
could occur as was possible with hu- | reported that it was impossible to keep 
manized lymph. He therefore merely | up a constant supply, and that they 
proposed that the Government should | were always in danger of running short. 
set up an experimental station or sta-| Had that danger been a real one it 
tions in London or elsewhere. He did| would have been fatal to his proposal ; 
not desire to overturn anything, but| but his answer was that during the 11 
only to proceed experimentally. His | years that had passed since Dr. Seaton’s 
proposal would work concurrently with | Report the State Institution in Belgium 
the present system. At the experi-| had kept up a constant supply from calf 


mental station persons could be vacci- But the 
House was only concerned with practical 
results, and he would ask them to listen 
to some. In 1863, when the small-pox 
| epidemic broke out in London, 6 per 
cent of those of the best vaccinated 


nated direct from the calf, and a supply 
of calf lymph could be collected there 
and sent thence through the country to 
those who might require it. The British 
Medical Association, embracing an As- 


| to calf without a single failure. 








sociation of 9,000 men in this country, | classes —those bearing four or more 
went further, and recommended that | cicatricees— who took small-pox died. 
the Government should collect and sup- | At Brussels 10,000 were vaccinated with 
ply for distribution animal lymph and | animal lymph from 1865 to 1870, and 
nothing else. There could be no doubt | they all passed through the epidemic of 
that a large section of the Medical Pro- | small-pox, not. only without a single 
fession, and especially of the Medical Pro- | death, but without.one being reported as 
fession abroad, believed that lymph! having been attacked by the disease. 
used for vaccination had deteriorated, | In America, where animal lymph had 
and that the results obtained from vac-;| been applied, there was not a single case 
cination now were nothing comparable | in which the disease appeared after 
to what they were in early days in}a successful vaccination. In the early 
consequence of repeated transmission. | days of vaccination we had precisely the 
Then there was a belief entertained by | same results. In France, out of 2,671,000 
the majority of the Profession in’ this| properly vaccinated, there were only 
country that inoculating cattle with the | seven that afterwards took the small-pox, 
smnall-pox produced cow-pox; but. that so that the experience which had been 
theory was pronounced to be fallacious | established in connection with animal 
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lymph entirely coincided with the ex~- 
perience of the earliest practitioners 
of vaccination. With such results as 
those, they could at least afford facilities 
for animal vaccination without any fear 
that the matter would be placedina worse 
position, and with great hopes that the 
country would be benefited by the change. 
There was at present no institution for the 
cultivation of calf lymph in this country. 
When he had been asked where animal 
lymph might be obtained he told the 
inquirers it might be obtained at 
Brussels, and they uniformly preferred 
to write to Brussels forit. At the present 
moment this calf lymph was utterly out of 
the reach of even well-informed medical 
practitioners. Instead of parents being 
unished for refusing to allow their 
children to be vaccinated in the ordinary 
manner, they should be persuaded to 
allow them to be vaccinated from the 
calf, and in most cases it would be found 
that the fears of the parents which led 
them to object to vaccination* would 
vanish. No single case had been dis- 
covered where any serious disease had 
been engrafted as the result of vaccina- 
tion from the animal. Some trifling 
cases had arisen, but only trifling. In 
Italy there was a system of snipping off 
the vasicle and keeping it in a dry con- 
dition, and as the result of not preserv- 
ing the vaccine properly there was an 
outbreak of blood poisoning; but that 
might have occurred in virtue of the 
same carelessness if ordinary humanized 
lymph had been employed. A scarcity 
of lymph could never arise where there 
was vaccine lymph procurable; and 
whenever there was a full supply of 
animal vaccine a great amount of re- 
vaccination occurred abroad. While in 
this country only one in 50 of the num- 
ber of persons vaccinated at public sta- 
tions were re-vaccinated, in Holland 
two-fifths, and in Brussels one-half, were 
re-vaccinated. He had been told that 
his proposition would not satisfy a single 
anti-vaccinator; but that was not his 
experience. His idea was that a good 
deal of the opposition against compul- 
sory vaccination had arisen from the 
improper spirit in which the law was 
administered. One official had argued 
against the absurdity of allowing the 
public any option in the matter, re- 
marking that it was the duty of the 
State to find out what was best, and 
insist on its adoption, He protested 
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against an exceptional law being ad- 
ministered in such a spirit, and held 
that the authorities should do more in 
the way of advising anti-vaccinators in 
a kindly spirit than in prosecutions. 
Queen Victoria, in getting re-vaccinated, 
did not procure the lymph from. the 
national establishment, butfrom Brussels, 
and large numbers would become re-vac- 
cinated again were there the opportunity 
to obtain animal yaccine. Outside 
official circles this proposal had received 
general endorsement. The Medical 
Press was unanimous in its opinion on 
the subject, and one of the papers had 
advocated the conversion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s stud at Hampton Court into a vac- 
cine establishment. It might be said 
that he raised the question of animal vac- 
cination as against ‘‘ arm-to-arm” vac- 
cination; but that was an entirely false 
issue. In Belgium and elsewhere animal 
vaccination went on side by side with 
‘¢ arm-to-arm”’ vaccination. Every diffi- 
culty could be overcome in establish- 
ing the new system in three weeks, 
and an experienced man could with 
ease be got from abroad to superintend 
the experimental stations. He hoped 
they should not be told that the Vaccina- 
tion Department were making inquiries; 
for unless something was done to meet 
the rational objections of persons who 
objected to the present system, a more 
determined feeling would be raised 
against the law. 


Vaccination. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘as cowpock lymph direct from the calf, com- 
monly known as animal vaccine, is of at least 
equal value as a prophylactic against smallpox 
with the ordinary humanised lymph, and as‘its 
use affords an absolute guarantee against the 
propagation of those human diseases occasionally 
invaccinated with humanised lymph, this House 
is of opinion that to meet the objections to vac- 
cination founded on the possible communication 
of other disease through that operation, a supply 
of animal vaccine should be provided by the 
National Vaccine Establishment for the use of 
those who prefer it to the ordinary lymph,” — 
(Dr. Cameron,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR: Sir; Lam quite 
sure that I shall take the House: unani- 
mously with me in the first proposition 
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that I shall venture to lay down, and 
that is, that the less the State interferes 
with the home management of thevarious 
portions of the community, in regard to 
their habits, manners, and customs, the 
better both for the State and the people ; 
and that, above all things, it is not de- 
sirable, unless under some very strong 
necessity, thatthe State should interfere— 
that, for instance, the fashionable doc- 
trine of medical men for the time being 
should by compulsion be thrust upon an 
unwilling community. The opposite 
view of legislation has taken rather 
rapid strides of late years ; and paternal 
legislation, which has been called grand- 
maternal legislation, has spread to an 
extent which 50 years ago would have 
been repudiated by all classes of the 
community. In other words, the danger 
we have to meet at the present time is 
that which was threatened by political 
writers in the past, who told us that one 
danger in our progress towards Demo- 
cracy would be that we might change 
the tyranny of the few to the tyranny of 
the many. On this particular question 
that we are discussing to-night, Sir 
Robert Peel—the late Sir Robert Peel 
——thus gave expression to the same opi- 
nion. When someone proposed to make 
vaccination compulsory, as it is in some 
despotic countries, he objected, remark- 
ing that— 

“Such a proceeding would be so opposite to 
the mental habits of the British people and the 
freedom of opinion in which they rightly gloried, 
that he would be no party to such compulsion.” 
The present Prime Minister, writing the 
other day upon the same subject, said— 

‘*T view with misgiving all new aggression 
upon private liberty, unless upon a clear and 
certain proof of necessity, and I keep my mind 
open upon the question whether such proof has 


or has not been supplied in the matter of vacci- 
nation,”’ 


Nor is the wrong done to the individual 
by this aggression upon the right of per- 
sonal liberty the only danger we have 
to ineur. When too much stress is put 
by the State upon individual rights there 
is liable to be a very sudden and strong 
re-action against it. The existence of this 
feeling has been shown upon this very 
question lately in Canada. The Cana- 
dians appear to have rather less inclina- 
tion to such infractions of individual 
liberty; and in Montreal, where it’ was 
proposed to enact a law of compulsory 
vaccination, the people rose 10,000 
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strong, they paar a great riot and 
disturbance, they threatened the destrue- 
tion of the Town Hall, and to what ex- 
tent they might have gone I know not 
had not the demand for compulsory vac- 
cination been there and then withdrawn, 
and no more heard of it up to the 
present time. I maintain that there is 
no ground for compulsory vaccination ; 
and I thank my hon. Friend for having 
brought the matter before the House, 
and, therefore, before the country. Iam 
so strongly convinced of the wrongful- 
ness of compulsory vaccination, that I feel 
perfectly sure it can continue but a very 
short time after the facts have been com- 
municated to the House and to the coun- 
try. There has been a sort of conspiracy 
of silence, especially among the Press 
upon this subject. The great London 
daily Press, as conservers of public 
morality, occasionally think it their duty 
to take a stand upon some such matter 
as this, and to infer that so great would 
be the danger of spreading popular 
delusions, as they term it, in regard to 
such matters, that they deny access to 
their columns of any discussion upon the 
matter. We have, therefore, the ortho- 
dox theories of the great daily Press of 
the country on one side; and on the 
other the special organs of the anti- 
vaccinators. It is evident that in such 
a condition of things there is no scientific 
discussion of the question whatever. The 
most monstrous facts are asserted, the 
most absurd conclusions suggested, and 
the most ridiculous deductions in conse- 
quence of this enforced silence pass cur- 
rent with everybody. Now, I think the 
right hon. Gentleman whom I see oppo- 
site, the late President of the Local 
Government Board, was rather of my 
opinion in regard to the danger of 
once re-opening this question of compul- 
sory vaccination, and of bringing it be- 
fore the House and the country; for 
when a deputation waited upon him 
some time ago, he begged that they 
would not attempt to force.the hand 
of Government prematurely; for Mr. 
Sclater-Booth said— 

“They would only produce confusion, and 
probably an entire collapse of the existing sys- 
tem of vaccination, which all admit is extremely 
difficult to work as it is.” 


With that opinion of the Hj FF hon. Gen- 
tleman I cordially concur. I believe that 
this debate, if fairly carried on the great 
wings of the Press from one end of the 
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country to the other, sounds the death- 
knell of compulsory vaccination. ‘Nor is 
it at ali fair as regards the Medical Pro- 
fession that this secrecy should be main- 
tained. They have their interests and 
their prejudices, like any other members 
of the community, and we know that the 
medical men of this country do not fairly 
represent the facts in respect to vaccina- 
tion to the community. This would be 
a heavy charge if I should make it. I 
do not make it. I take it from their 
own lips. Mr. Henry May, Health 
Officer to the Aston Union, Birmingham, 
in an article on certificates of death, 
said— 

“Tn certificates given by us voluntarily, and 
to which the public have access, it is scarcely to 
be expected that a medical man will give 
opinions which may tell against or reflect upon 
himself in any way, or which are likely to cause 
annoyance or injury, to the survivors. In such 
cases he will most likely tell the truth, but not 
the whole truth, and assign some prominent 
symptom of the disease as the cause of death. 
As instances of cases which may tell against 
the medical man himself, I will mention erysi- 
pelas, after vaccination, and puerperal fever. 
A death from the first cause occurred not long 
ago in my practice; and although I had not vac- 
cinated the child, yet in my desiré’ to preserve 
vaccination from reproach, [ omitted all mention 
of it in my certificate of death.” 


Though such a state of things was dan- 
gerous, it would also be comical if it were 
not too serious to be comic. A child at 
Leeds died recently from the results of 
vaccination, as was distinctly borne wit- 
ness to by the surgeon who attended it. 
The Coroner, also a medical man, and 
one who respected the rights of vaccina- 
tion, declined to take as a verdict that 
the child died from vaccination, and 
said there was no such thing known to 
the law as a death from vaccination. 
In fact, according to him, the poor child 
had committed an offence against the 
laws of this country in venturing to die 
from vaccination, and soa jury returned 
as their verdict, ‘* Died by the visitation 
of God.”? Now, I shall. maintain, Sir, 
in the first place, that granting all that 
the vaccinators believe and all that they 
say, that nevertheless compulsory vac- 
cination is wrong, tyrannous, and im- 
politic. Now, no one will maintain, Sir, 
in the first place, that the State has a 
right of insisting that a child shall be 
vaccinated for the sake of the child itself. 
The parent has at least a primd facie 
right to decide upon the risks that the 
child shall run, and there can beno right 
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in the State to insist upon vaccination, 
except'as a matter of national interest 
and protection. Now, be itremembered 
that if vaccination is a protection against 
small-pox, that this argument falls at 
once to the ground, because then the 
danger only exists to those who are not 
vaccinated, and those who prefer to be 
vaccinated have no right to coerce those 
who do not wish to be vaccinated. Be 
it remembered, moreover, that this de- 
mand for vaccination has come upon the 
country just in proportion as vaccination 
has been proved to have failed. Jenner 
declared that vaccination was a perfect 
protection against small-pox, and no- 
body dreamed of making it compulsory. 
Then, my second point is, that if it be 
necessary in the interests of the State 
to enforce vaccination, that it is a thing 
so important and so sacred that it 
should be enforced upon all. To enforce 
it upon the poor only is simply an in- 
famy. If it is so essential to public 
health that every child should be vac- 
cinated, the State is’ bound to take the 
infant from its mother’s breast, and, with 
the policeman’s baton, to force the 
parents to allow a surgeon to vaccinate 
the child. Will the House of’Commons 
do this? No, the House of Commons 
will not dare to do it. And yet to in- 
flict compulsion upon the poor, and to 
persecute them as they are being per- 
secuted now by fines, because they will 
not do that which other people in the 
upper and middle class, aye, and Mem- 
bers of this House will not do, is alone 
enough to stamp the present system as an 
enormous evil. Is there not something 
touching in the report of a trial of a 
poor man for not having his child vac- 
cinated? He was convicted of the 
offence, and these were his last words 
before he went to prison—*‘‘ Lock me up, 
gentlemen, I will not pay; I swore on 
my dead child’s body that I would not.” 
And have we really come to such a con- 
dition of things in this free country of 
ours, that we can look with satisfac- 
tion or indifference on a man having 
to utter such a sentence as that'in a 
British Court of Justice? Beyond this 
I say, under any circumstances, that 
this a matter of the highest impolicy. 
Granted all they believe, or say they 
believe; in regard to the necessity, and 
I say to treat the matter in this manner 
is. a' foolish course to pursue. What 
would be the politic course to pursue ? 
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To bring home to the house and every- 
one in the country what they are pleased 
to call pure lymph, and to permit every- 
one to chose between having this pro- 
tection or not. Do you think, under 
these circumstances, if there were no 
compulsion and vaccination be an excel- 
lent thing, that the desire for it would 
not spread? Do you think that parents 
desire to see their children die? It is 
the most ridiculous thing in the world 
to talk of anti-vaccinators as a few fana- 
tics. One would suppose it was a con- 
spiracy of parents who desire that their 
children should die. It said that they 
are very few. I do not know how many 
there are; but there is this thing about 
their numbers—that wherever inquiry 
has arisen in any great town, or wherever 
it has been necessary or thought well to 
examine closely into the results of vacci- 
nation, those have been the places where 
the opponents of vaccination have sprung 
up. At this moment there is a person 
living at Farringdon, who has just suf- 
fered his 32nd prosecution, because he 
will not have that done to his child which 
he believes to be a danger and an in- 
jury. I saw the report of that trial, and 
he was eondemned after, by cross-ex- 
amination, he had elicited from the 
officer who prosecuted him that there 
was a child lying within a few hundred 
yards suffering, if not dying, from the 
effects of vaccination. I maintain, there- 
fore, that even granted that all that 
the vaccinators believe and say is true, 
it is an unwise and a tyrannous system. 
But suppose there be doubts of the effi- 
ciency of the system—and there are 
grave doubts of its efficiency—my hon. 
Friend here (Dr. Cameron), who was 
kind enough to anticipate the arguments 
which he admitted I had not explained 
to him, said, amongst other things, that I 
was amongst those who were terrifying 
the world with the alleged results of 
vaccination. My hon. Friend is mistaken. 
I have nothing to do with the testimony 
for or against vaccination.. I am nota 
medical man; neither the House nor 
anyone else would pay any attention to 
my opinion on the matter. Sir, I do 
not ask the hon. Gentleman to pay any 
attention to my opinion; but if there 
are facts and authorities which do go to 
show that vaccination is not the protection 
which itis generally believed to be—I 
pass no opinion whether it is or it is not 
—but I only say it is an explanation of 
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the conduct of those who refuse to have 
their children vaccinated. If we look a 
little into the question of vaccination, as 
I have looked into it, and I have also 
read very much about it during the last 
two or three years, Iam struck by the 
fact that if you ask about its efficacy you 
are met by twothings. You are treated, 
in the first place, to doubtful tradition 
in the past; and, in the second place, 
you are not treated to the positive 
failures of the present. The broad 
statement everybody makes if you ask 
their opinion about it is, that there can 
be no question in the matter. Before 
vaccination was discovered, they say, this 
country and the world at large was deso- 
lated with the small-pox, andthe few who 
survived had their faces fearfully seamed 
with the hideous marks of the disease. 
Now, this I have to say, in the first 
lace—that there is remarkably little 
nown about the statistics of small-pox 
in former times. It was not until the 
year 1837 that there was any authentic 
system of registration in this country. 
In the last century there were the most 
various kinds of story as regards the 
people being so dreadfully marked with 
the small-pox. I have plenty of friends 
who tell me, ‘‘I never see it now. In 
my youth everybody had it, and all 
their faces were hideously marked and 
seamed with small-pox.”’ That proves 
a great deal too much. Compulsory 
vaccination can have nothing what- 
ever to do with that, because that 
was only established comparatively in 
1854, and absolutely in 1868. There- 
fore, amongst all persons in the country 
above 30 years of age there should be 
a due proportion of hideously-seamed 
and marked faces. But, if hon. Mem- 
bers have ever studied the history of 
the medical treatment of small-pox in 
the last. century, they will be surprised 
that anyone who took it ever recovered, 
or, if they did recover, that they should 
have recovered without hideous marks. 
The infallible doctors of that day placed 
the unhappy patients in a hot room, 
with every door and window closed, 
with enormous fires made, with the 
clothes heaped upon them, which, in 
order to increase the effect, were coloured 
red, and they refused the patient any 
drop of cooling drink. That was what 
the infallible doctors, who want to en- 
force compulsory vaccination now, did 
in the last century. Now, I will make 
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a general statement in regard to vaccina- 
tion in the past, not. on any autho- 
rity of my own, but taken from the 
evidence of Dr. Farr in reference to the 
dreadful and enormous fatality of small- 
pox in the last century. He says— 
‘‘ Small-pox attained its maximum mor- 
tality after inoculation was introduced.” 
Inoculation, in the last century, was the 
pet of the infallible Profession. 


‘““The annual deaths from small-pox from 
1760 to 1779 were, on an average, 2,323. In 
the next 20 years—1780-1799—they declined 
to 1,740, The disease, therefore, began to 
grow. less fatal before vaccination was dis- 
covered.” 


It is the fact that after the beginning of 
the century the deaths from small-pox 
still decreased, although the vaccination 
of the people at that time was probably 
not 1 per cent, and could have had no 
influence whatever upon these rates of 
mortality. The vaccinating prophets of 
the present day, however, make the two 
conterminous, and declare that it was 
vaccination which produced the diminu- 
tion at the beginning of the century. 
The factis, the whole thing is absolutely 
a foregone conclusion. If there happens 
to be no epidemic, the vaccinators 
triumphantly say that they have stamped 
it out—as they say they have stamped 
it out in Ireland, in Sweden, and in 
Germany. But small-pox, like all other 
zymotic diseases, comes in epidemics. 
The population begin to die, and then 
the vaceinators fall back upon some 
excuse, always taking care that it is 
consistent with the fundamental asser- 
tion that vaccination stops the small- 
pox. Sometimes they have bad lymph ; 
sometimes they have not enough marks ! 
Not enough marks! Jenner declared 
that one mark was as good as any other 
number; and, although I am no medical 
man, I presume that it matters not whe- 
ther there is one mark or 20. Tf one is 
bitten by a cobra, one’ mark is as fatal 
as 20. If a person has had cow-pox, 
it matters very little how many marks 
there are. Yet, after all, there can be 
no doubt that people die from small-pox 
after they have been vaccinated. Why, 
then, the cry is, re-vaccinate them. i 
vaccination twice in life does not’ do, 
why; then, vaccinate early, and vaccinate 
always?  Vaccinate once, at least, every 
seven years, we are told; and there was 
a gentleman who wrote to the papers, 
the other day, actually to’ recommend 
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that persons should be vaccinated every 
three years! In fact, the unhappy man 
spends ‘his life in a perpetual condition 
of cow-pox in order to escape the small- 
pox. One of the alleged reasons for the 
failure of vaccination as a protection is 
that bad lymph is used; and, in fact, 
my hon. Friend (Dr. Cameron) makes 
use of that very assertion as a reason 
for having new and fresh lymph from 
the cow. His words are—in a letter to 
The Times— 

“The recurrence, therefore, in the. latest 
period of a mortality almost as high as that ex- 
perienced prior to the Vaccination Act, shows 
either that the protective virtues of vaccination 
are mythical, or that there is something radically 
wrong in our national system of vaccination.’ 


But, on the other hand, another great 
authority, Dr. Stevens, speaking at the 
Medical Conference, said— 

“ He had seen more vaccinated children than 
any man, either alive or who had lived, and all 
his experience led him to the opinion that the 
arm-to-arm system practised in this country 
was as nearly perfect as a system could be 
made, and as efficacious as could be desired.’ 


But how, then, are all the deaths from 
vaccination to be accounted for? Ac- 
cording to the Report of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, the deaths in London 
from small-pox in 1871 were 7,912, of 
whom 2,580 had been vaccinated. Well, 
then, where is your protection? In 
1870, 1871, and 1872, again, the total 
deaths from small-pox were 44,840! 
Be it remembered that this was at a 
time when we were vaccinating up to 
the hilt, when 90, 95, and even 97 per 
cent of the people were vaccinated. All 
this time there was this sad increase in 
the deaths from small-pox in epidemic 
after epidemic. What is the answer to 
these figures, coupled with the fact that 
for yearseverybody has been vaccinated? 
Mr. Ernest Hart has just published a 
pamphlet, in which he says— 

‘The number of attacks of persons efficiently 


vaccinated and successfully re-vaccinated is ex, 
tremely small,” 


And the Local Government Board de- 
clares that— 

“No case of small-pox has come within the 
cognizance’ of the medical ‘superintendents of 
any person who has, been efficiently vaccinated 
and successfully re-yaccinated.’’ 


[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] Which is only an- 
other way of saying that if they have 
the small-pox vaccination has not been 
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satisfactorily or efficiently done, and 
that really is the only test these medical 
men vouchsafe to us. I was astonished 
to hear my hon. Friend ’just now speak 
as if the value of vaccination was beyond 
all question and doubt, and had been 
proved to be an almost absolute pro- 
tection against small-pox. Why, my 
hon. Friend himself, in the letter I have 
just quoted, said— 

“The recurrence, therefore, in the latest 
period of a mortality almost as high as that ex- 
perienced prior to the Vaccination Act, shows 
either that the protective virtues of vaccination 
are mythical, or that there is something radi- 
aii wrong in our national system of vaccina- 

10n. 


Just so. My hon. Friend, like all the 
rest of the world, cannot believe that 
vaccination is a myth, and so he takes 
us as a remedy to lymph, fresh and pure 
from the cow. Dr. Seaton, the medical 
officer of the Local Government Board, 
in precisely the same spirit of assuming 
that vaccination is an absolute protec- 
tion, and then making all the facts bend 
to his theory, deals in the same way 
with the late tremendous epidemic in 
which upwards of 44,000 people lost 
their lives. What did he say of it? 
Was he shaken by it from his faith? 
Not the least. All he said was— 


“‘ Except for vaccination this epidemic would 
presumably have caused such frightful and de- 
moralizing mortality as the worst pestilences of 
past centuries.”’ 


If the House will permit me, I will tell 
them a little anecdote exactly cha- 
racteristic of this kind of argument. I 
was talking to a friend of mine the other 
day who is a very warm advocate of 
vaccination, and he assumed a little 
superiority over me because he had 
himself had small-pox. But I said— 
‘‘ Well, how came it you had not been 
vaccinated.”’ ‘‘Qh,” he replied, ‘I 
had been vaccinated, and so I had it 
very slightly. I should have had it very 
badly if I had not been.” Presently 
he said —‘‘ You remember so-and-so. 
Well, he had small-pox frightfully. 
They thought he must have died.” 
‘Good Heavens,’ I said, ‘“‘why had 
not he been vaccinated ?’”’ Well, he said, 
he had been vaccinated, and he must 
have died but for that. Mr. James 
Ashbury, a late Member of this House, 
and who represented me, in fact, for I 
was one of his constituents at Brighton, 
told his constituents that such was his 
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faith in vaccination that he had already 
been vaccinated twice, and meant to be 
punctured again. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for East Surrey 
(Mr. Grantham) also told his consti- 
tuents that he was a living illustration 
of the benefits of vaccination because, 
having been vaccinated, he took the 
small-pox afterwards and did not die. 
So much for the certainty of the protec- 
tion afforded by vaccination from small- 
pox. But now, supposing that vaccina- 
tion instead of being a protection ac- 
tually inoculates with small-pox. If 
there be any theory at all in connection 
with vaccination—I take it to be that 
small-pox and cow-pox are diseases of 
a similar type, and that if a man takes 
the milder disease of the same type it 
will protect him at slight inconve- 
nience from the more dangerous form 
of the disease. Therefore, when the 
theory of the bad lymph began to be 
prevalent it was thought desirable that 
fresh lymph should be obtained and 
prepared from a cow inoculated with 
small-pox. Accordingly, Mr. Badcock 
inoculated cows with small-pox, vacci- 
nated more than 14,000 persons from 
the lymph so obtained, and had supplied 
more than 400 doctors. He says— 

“T had by careful and repeated experiments 
produced, by the inoculation of the cow with 
small-pox, a benign lymph of a non-infectious 
and highly protective character.” 


A benign lymph! One is inclined to 
rush off and be vaccinated on the 
spot— 

‘‘ The experiments, of which this was the re- 
sult, were conducted by me during 18 years 
with extreme care at a great sacrifice of time 
and money, and with important results. My 
lymph has now been in use at Brighton for 40 
years, and is at the present time the principal 
stock of lymph employed there, being that ex- 
clusively used by the public vaccinators.”’ 


Well now, what does my hon. Friend 
say to Mr. Badcock, and his spreading 
throughout the, country this benign 
lymph? Whathe says is this.. With 
unwonted. severity he writes to Zhe 
Times— 

“Now what I want to know is what has be- 
come of this lymph? My reason for asking the 
question is that more recent and searching ex- 

eriment has demonstrated that it is not vaccine 
ymph at all, but small-pox lymph capable of 
being inoculated apparently with greater safety 
to the individual than ordinary small-pox, but, 
like the ‘mildest inoculated small-pox, capable 
of propagating that disease in its most virulent 
form by infection,” 
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The members of the Galway Board of 
Guardians were so much impressed with 
this..‘‘ benign lymph,” that they sug- 
gested that a calf should be inoculated 
in this way, and a member of the Board 
offered a calf for that purpose. But the 
Local Government Board of Dublin in- 
terposed, and wrote— 

‘“Small-pox virus, taken from a calf, would 
communicate that, disease. to a human subject, 
and be thereby a fertile source of propagating 
the disease, and would further render the 
operator liable to prosecution. ‘Vaccination per- 
formed with lymph taken from a cow which had 
— vaccinated with human lymph is not re- 
liable.” 


But for this flood of light thrown in upon 
this in reference to this matter, I should 
have been much astonished by a letter 
I received from a friend of mine, and 
a correspondent of my right hon. Friend 
the Prime Minister—Mr. Lewis, of 
Ipswich—who writes— 

“‘T have made many inquiries in various parts 
of England, and I have invariably found that 
whether town or village, when the small-pox 
eommenced it began with a vaccinated person. 
This was so in Ipswich, Coddenham, Preston, 
Liverpool, Stockport, &c. At Chatham it began 
with the re-vaccinated soldiers.”’ 

Yet the Medical Profession have been 
compelling people to use this stuff all 
this time. I must say it shows in my 
hon. Friend that quality which we are 
told insures success—‘‘de laudace et 
toujours de Vaudace’’—that he does not 
hesitate to come down here and call upon 
the House of Commons to renew this sys- 
tem. But what if vaccination produces 
in the human frame other diseases than 
those incidental to vaccination or small- 
pox? Why, Sir, itis an absolute and 
undeniable fact, known to every medical 
man in Europe at this time, that it has 
communicated the most frightful diseases. 
I was astonished to hear my hon. Friend 
refer to those 500 answers declaring it 
impossible, because it is no great credit 
to the Medical Profession, and shows 
that they are apt to follow where they 
are led, like a flock of sheep. Ten years 
ago, the Medical Profession was pledged 
to the lips to the belief that syphilis 
could not be communicated by vaccina- 
tion. All these 500 men pledged them- 
selves to the truth of this assertion, and 
probably these very men, now that this 
grievous mistake has been exposed, feel 
nothing abashed in asking this House 
still to uphold compulsory vaccination. 
Sir Thomas Watson, indeed, distinctly 
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advises a return to calf lymph, in order to 
avoid this “‘ ghastly” risk of infection from 
arm-to-arm vaccination, adding that com- 
pelled vaccination should in all cases be 
from the calf alone, ; while Dr. Wilson, 
Officer of Health to the Alton Union, 
in a recent number of Zhe Lancet, 
says— 

“Tt is useless to deny that vaccination by 
human lymph involves danger of scrofulous, 
syphilitic, and erysipelatous inoculation. The 
difficulty of securing with absolute certitude 
subjects for furnishing vaccine lymph free from 
constitutional taint is simply insuperable, as 
few—rather I would say no scientific physio- 
logist, no thoughtful medical practitioners of 
widespread experience, contest.” 


My hon. Friend has quoted Dr. Ballard, 
who is a very high authority on this sub- 
ject. Well, I will quote him too. In 
his prize essay on vaccination, published 
in 1868, he closes his comments on the 
series of vaccine syphilizations, known 
as the Rivalta series, which occurred 
in May and June, 1861, with these 
words— 


“‘ Among the 39 infected from Chiabrera was 
Louisa Manzone (the second vaccinifier of the 
series). She was aged six months. On the 
tenth day, again, she was used for the vaccina- 
tion of 17 other children, of whom seven became 
affected with syphilis, suffering in the same 
manner as the 30 infected from Chiabrera, Two 
months afterwards she was taken to Acque, and 
seen by Dr. Sylventi, who recognized upon her 
a syphilitic eruption, with mucous tubercles 
about the arms and vulva, mucous patches on 
the commissures of the lips, and indolent glan- 
dular enlargements, the primary affection at the 
seat of the vesicles not even being healed. The 
child died in September. The nurse who 
suckled her got ulcers on the breast, and from 
the various other children who were syphilized, 
the disease spread by contagion to 18 mothers 
and nurses and to three other children.” | 


This is only one of several similar out- 
breaks quoted by Dr. Ballard, and this 
was all kept a secret! Not a word of it 
was known for six years. I am not 
going to assert that vaccination can, 
or does, endanger the health of the in- 
fant population by introducing various 
other diseases; but this I will say—that 
itis, at any rate, a fact that, contempo- 
raneously with the increase of vaccina- 
tion, these diseases have greatly in- 
creased among the infant population. 
Many years ago, M. Ricard, the famous 
French surgeon, said— 


“The obvious fact is that, if ever the trans- 
mission of disease with vaccine lymph is clearly 
demonstrated, vaccination must be altogether 
discontinued.” 
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I do not venture to go so far as that; 
but I do say that it is a disgrace to at- 
tempt, in face of these facts, to continue 
compulsory vaccination. But what do 
the Medical Profession themselves say 
to all this? The Medical Profession in 
this country are, I am convinced, much 
less universally favourable to vaccina- 
tion than would appear upon the sur- 
face. I can tell the House that there 
are many medical,men who are at 
least very doubtful about it, but who do 
not care to imperil their popularity, and 
toincur odium by venturing to say any- 
thing against it. I am not going to 
measure heads against heads all over 
the world. It is enough to know that 
there is a considerable portion of them 
who think it both useless and danger- 
ous. If I can show that, I say that 
compulsory vaccination is an iniquity. 
I will give the House just the views 
shortly of four or five doctors in different 
countries. The late Dr. Schiefferdecker, 
of New York, in a monograph which he 
prepared upon the subject, came to cer- 
tain conclusions in which Dr. William 
H. Weaber perfectly coincides. Those 
results were— 

“1. That it is not true that vaccination is a 
preventive of small-pox. 2. That cow-pox 
virus is as decided a poison as that taken from 
the small-pox patient. 3. That vaccination 
propagates a variety of other diseases more fatal 
than small-pox—such as scarlet fever, croup, 
typhoid fever, scrofula, consumption, syphilis, 
cancer, tuberculous formations, diphtheria, &c.’’ 


The well-known Herr Kolb, of Munich, 
says that— 


“Tn well-vaccinated Bavaria, famous for com- 
pulsion, in 1871, out of 30,742 cases, 29,429 
were supplied by the vaccinated,”’ 


I will quote one Englishman who was 
examined before the Committee on 
which Isat in 1871. Dr. Collins, M.D., 


“Has ceased to vaccinate 10 or 12 years. 
Had known persons who had been vaccinated 
and re-vaccinated suffer dreadfully from small- 
pox, two of whom died of the most hideous con- 
fluent form, after successful vaccination and re- 
vaccination ; one of them three times vaccinated. 
Has vaccinated thousands, but at last abandoned 
the practice, and gave up at least £500 a-year 
by so doing. Has found that cow-poxing 
weakened the powers of vitality and often 
proved fatal.” 


Now, Sir, there is nothing more difficult 
than to test positively and absolutely 
the effects of vaccination. You can never 
get 1,000 children under the same con- 
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ditions and of the same constitution, 
half of whom are vaccinated and half 
are not, and'see what becomes of them. 
To a great extent it is a matter of inde- 
finite deduction and unsatisfactory con- 
clusion. The most satisfactory experi- 
ment that has ever come under my 
observation is the one I am about to 
quote. The Austrian system of railways 
is all under one management, and is all 
under one great medical head. Dr. 
Leander Joseph Keller is that head, and 
when there was the last epidemic in 
1871-2-38, he very carefully watched 
and analyzed the effect of small-pox on 
those who had been vaccinated, and 
those who had not. The total number 
of persons to be reckoned with is from 
55,000 to 60,000. The railway employs 
about 37,000 officials, servants, and 
workmen ; and these, with the wives and 
children and the pensioners, give a suffi- 
cient number to form an average upon. 
In these two years there were 2,677 cases 
of small-pox ; 2,158 recovered, and 469 
died. ‘This is the table of the ratio in 


which they died— 
Vaccinated. Unvaccinated. 
Tn the first year of life 57:14 43°78 
From 1 to 2 years .. 62-05 38°96 
2to 3°, .. 8415 17-86 
8to 4 ,,  «. 21°88 16‘88 
Ato: Bavast «4 123-64 13°70 
7 to 10. ,, 19°23 776 


In every case the table is, therefore, 
altogether in favour of those who have 
not been vaccinated. In after years, 
when, of course, very few died, rather 
more died of those who had been un- 
vaccinated than not. That table alone 
is a fact which is sufficient to raise a 
doubt, if not a certainty, as to the 
abomination of compulsory vaccination. 
Now, my hon. Friend wants a new 
starting-point, and wishes to have 
animal lymph. He talks of taking the 
lymph fresh from the cow. But I en- 
tirely object, in regard to the principle 
of the right of personal liberty, and in 
the name of thousands and tens of 
thousands of Englishmen whom I repre- 
sent on this occasion, and who are 
suffering under this tyranny—I protest 
against a new compulsion being forced 
upon us. My hon. Friend has talked 
ike other ardent vaccinators about pure 
lymph ; but he has never told us what 
pure lymph is. The natural thing, the 
inoculation of @ cow with small-pox, he 
absolutely objects to, What will he say 
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when I assert—-and it is maintained by 
good authority—that there is no such 
thing known as spontaneous cow-pox in 
the cow. It is absolutely. certain that 
Jenner said, and always. believed, 
that, cows were inoculated from a dis- 
eased horse. But spontaneous cow- 
pox! There is no such thing. Did he 
see a letter from the Paris Correspondent 
of The Daily News the otherday?. There 
are sometimes little bits of news coming 
in from foreign sources which we should 
never get if the things occurred at home. 
In The Daily News for May 25 there is 
this paragraph-— 

“In The Voltaire a Dr. Bremond takes credit 
for being the first to announce that there is now 
in Paris a diseased horse from whose leg may 
be taken pus as efficacious for vaccinatory pur- 
poses as the lymph habitually used. This dis- 
covery is a mare’s nest. No scientific fact is 
more certain than that Jenner’s cows who 
accidentally vaccinated milk-maids themselves 
caught a disease from rugged horse-boys’ hands 
after they had stroked down greasy-heeled 
horses. There is not to be found in the whole 
world a cow with natural cow-pox.” 


Where, then, is this pure lymph to, be 
got? Not from the small-pox, not from 
natural cow-pox, for there is no such 
thing known. If my hon. Friend asks 
any veterinary surgeon he will tell him 
so. Itis obtained where it is obtained 
now in Paris and in Bavaria, where 
there is so much talk now of re-vaccina- 
tion and pure lymph. 


‘The owners of heifers in Paris who make a 
rich harvest by advertising’ vaccination direct 
from the cow, blink the fact that their beasts 
are all vaccinated from the more or less whole- 
some arms of children.”’ 


Dr. CAMERON : Will the hon. Gen- 
tleman allow me to say that there 
are an immense number of cases, 
thoroughly well authenticated, of spon- 
taneous cow-pox recorded in, amongst 
other publications, the Manual of ‘‘ Vac- 
cination.”’ 

Mr. P, A. TAYLOR: Well, I will 
refer my hon. Friend, upon that point, 
to his great prophet, Dr. Jenner, who 
distinctly asserts in his ‘‘ Inquiry,” that 
the ‘‘pustulous sores which frequently 
appear spontaneously on the nipples of 
cows’ are different in nature ‘from 
that contagion which constitutes true 
cow-pox.” Well, now, what does The 
Lancet. say in respect to the safety of 
animal lymph? ‘Writing on June 22, 
1878, it says— 
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‘* The notion that. animal lymph would be, free 
from chances of syphilitic contamination is so 
fallacious that we are surprised to see Dr. 
Martin, of Boston, U.S.””—the great advocate 
of calf lymph—‘ reproduce it.” 


And Dr. Seaton, who is a great authority, 
what does he say of my hon. Friend’s 
specific ?— 


The difficulties of applying such a plan to the 
vaccination of the general population are, I ap- 
prehend, quite insuperable.” 


He says of its results, also— 


“‘So far from being likely to produce fewer 
ailments and cutaneous eruptions in the pre- 
disposed, Mr. Ceely—and there is no one who 
has nearly the knowledge that he possesses of 
the disease in the cow, and of its transplantation 
to the human species—says he knows from his 
experience that it would produce more.” 


But, let us come from theory to practice. 
Here is an abstract of the Petition of 
Dr. German to the Diet of the German 
Empire. He says— 


“Above all, the dire fatality which lately 
occurred at Lebus, a suburb of Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder, would alone warrant the abolition of 
the vaccination laws. Eighteen school girls, 
averaging 12 years of age, were re-vaccinated, 
and thereby syphilised, and some of them 
died. . . . Yet the lymph, the syphilitic lymph, 
used in this case was obtained from the Official 
Royal Establishment for the new ‘ regenerated’ 
or ‘animalized’ vaccine lymph so warmly re- 
commended for the re-vaccination of schools.’’ 


I will trouble the House with but one 
more extract. The Gazette @Italia (21 
May, 1879) describes a sad occurrence 
in Castiglione d’Orcia, in the Province 
of Siena— 


‘* A vaccination committee, established by the 
prefecture in Rome, sent to the above-named 
parish virus for the impending vaccination on 
April 26. Some well-known physicians under- 
took the vaccination of 38 children. After the 
time of inoculation it was discovered that in all 
those houses a terrible poison had been dissemi- 
nated, and had caused most sad results in the 
shape of pustules and ulcers upon the bodies of 
the children. After a few days the grand- 
daughter of the Syndic, Irma Petessi, fell a sa- 
crifice to the disease thus caused by vaccination. 
The physicians immediately carried their report 
to the magistrates ; on the 11th inst. the tribunal 
of Montepulciano ordered an inquiry to be insti- 
tuted, as also an examination of the body of the 
dead child. It was found that of the 38. vacci- 
nated, 29 were infected similarly. It is sup- 
posed that the cow was diseased from which the 
virus was obtained.” 


Now, Sir, I protest against the House 
passing a compulsory law that children, 
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willy-nilly, are to be vaccinated from 
cows, wholesome or diseased as the case 
may be; and I somewhat confidently 
assert that after the facts and statements 
I have brought forward, I have come to 
a very mild conclusion in the Amend- 
ment that I have now to propose, the 
purport of which is— 


‘That, in the present unsettled condition of 
medical opinion in regard to the safety of using 
ordinary humanised lymph, as also of the safety, 
effectiveness, and practicability of the use of 
animal vaccine, it is in the opinion of this House 
inexpedient and unjust to enforce vaccination 
under penalties upon those who regard it as un- 
advisable or dangerous.” 


I say, Sir, that this is a mild conclusion, 
and that I might have gone much fur- 
ther, and have asked the House to affirm 
that compulsory vaccination is a dis- 
grace to our jurisprudence and a shame- 
ful intrusion upon the rights of personal 
liberty. 

Mr. HOPWOOD expressed his entire 
agreement with his hon. Friend who 
had just spoken. He condemned the 
prosecutions which had been carried on 
in the name of the law, and of the sup- 
posed interests of society. In some 
cases fathers had been sent to prison, 
in others fines had been imposed which 
were discreditable to those who adminis- 
tered the law. In 1873 a Committee 
sat upon this matter owing to the grow- 
ing dissatisfaction that was felt, and the 
whole 17 Members of the Committee 
were unanimous in recommending that 
only fines of a moderate amount should 
be imposed. A Bill embodying that 
principle passed through the House, and 
went up to the other House the day 
before the Dissolution, where 16 or 17 
noble Peers, by 8 votes to 8, or 9 to 8, 
decided against what the House of 
Commons thought best in the in- 
terests of the people. Almost every 
year since they had besought the Legis- 
lature to take away this grinding op- 
pean but nothing had been done. 

en they adopted compulsory laws in 
a matter of this kind they were adopt- 
ing a dangerous expedient, and they 
ought to be more than ordinarily sure 
before committing themselves to a policy 
of compulsion. What was it they were 
doing? They took from the arm of a 
human being a drop of foul matter, and 
inserted into the veins of delicate infants, 
If they went into the history of that 
matter they could trace it back in foulness 
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over a length of 70 years, for the great 
bulk of it dated from the time of Jenner 
himself, and it had been fermenting and 
gathering and festering in arm after arm 
—it was this they recommended as a pro- 
phylactic against small-pox. In former 
times this disease caused great harm; 
so did sweating sickness; so did the 
plague; so did the hundred and one 
diseases generated by filth; and so did this 
disease, which was generated by filth. 
He believed the time would come when 

eople would be astonished that the civi- 
Fized people of Europe ever rested their 
faith in such a nostrum as vaccination. 
In Germany, where the soldiers were 
vaccinated every three years, there had 
recently been a virulent epidemic of 
small-pox, from which it might be rea- 
sonably inferred that the protective 
value of vaccination was very slight. He 
held that it was monstrous to go on 
compelling people by severe penalties to 
vaccinate their children, when they be- 
lieved that by so doing they were sub- 
jecting them to the risk of incurring 
serious disease. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON thought that 
any improvement which might be sug- 
gested to make vaccination more efficient 
must be a distinct gain to humanity; 
and he considered the proposal of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Glasgow 
(Dr. Cameron) was one of great value, 
because it swept away what he con- 
sidered to be the only valid possible 
argument against vaccination. If it was 
to be compulsory they must furnish the 
best possible means, and the proposal of 
his hon. Friend would give them a con- 
stant supply of lymph. It had proved 
in every way successful on the Conti- 
nent, in India, and in America. It 
might be well, he thought, that national 
vaccine stations should send out only 
calf’ lymph. Compulsory vaccination 
had greatly lessened the number of 
deaths from small-pox. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor) 
mentioned a case in which glanders was 
supposed to have been engendered in 
the human subject from one kind of 
vaccination ; but, as his hon. Friend the 
Member for Glasgow pointed out, this 
was entirely due to the way in which 
the vaccination matter was communi- 
cated. During the prevalence of an 
epidemic of small-pox very few of the 
cases admitted to the London hospitals 
were those of persons who had been 
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efficiently vaccinated—that was to say, 
who carried three or four perfect vaccine 
vesicles on their arms; while in no case 
had a nurse who had. been efficiently 
vaccinated and re-vaccinated been af- 
fected by the disease in the discharge of 
her duties. Although certain names 
had been brought forward relative to 
the question, he contended that they 
were not the names of those who carried 
any authority in the Medical Profession, 
and if it were necessary he could quote 
against them the names of the most 
illustrious and eminent men in this and 
other countries ; but he had said enough 
to show that men of eminence in the 
Medical Profession were divided upon 
the merits or demerits of vaccination 
direct from animal lymph. 

Mr. B. SAMUELSON said, he thought 
that those who had listened to the four 
speakers who had addressed the House 
on that subject would agree with him 
that that was a question on which the 
House was not likely to come to a satis- 
factory conclusion. The House was, in 
fact, not a tribunal fitted to judge be- 
tween the opposite views which had 
been advanced that night in reference 
to the value and efficacy of vaccination 
as a prophylactic against small-pox. No 
arguments which could be adduced in a 
debate would be able to convince those 
people who believed that their children 
had suffered from the old and imperfect 
method of vaccination which had hitherto 
been inuse. He had himself placed on 
the Notice PaperanAmendmentin favour 
of the institution of an inquiry into the 
whole subject by a Royal Commission ; 
and since he had done so he had re- 
ceived numerous letters from various 
parts of the country, all complaining of 
the vexatious and oppressive way in 
which prosecutions were carried on 
against the writers under the Vaccina- 
tion Act. The result had been that an 
antagonism: to vaccination had sprung 
up in the country, the extent of which 
he thought the House was scarcely 
aware of. Between November, 1876, 
and March, 1880, in the course of little 
more than three years, no less than 84 
persons had been repeatedly summoned 
for non-compliance with the law. Of 
those, 49 had been fined, some of them, 
he believed, as many as 10 times. 
These prosecutions had occurred in al- 
most every part of the country. This 
was a question for inquiry. If he were 
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told there was an inquiry in 1871, and 
that the inquiry resulted in the law 
under which they now lived, his answer 
would be that the law was the result 
of a very narrow majority in the House 
of Lords; and, further, that fresh’ evi- 
dence—or what was presumed to be evi- 
dence—had accumulated since that time, 
which, if it had been known, would 
probably have prevented the passing of 
such a law. Am inquiry was made in 
1876 into an epidemic which occurred 
in a village near Gainsborough. The 
epidemic was not small-pox, but erysi- 
pelas, confined in a great measure to 
infants who had been vaccinated. That 
inquiry also showed that the medical 
officers performed their functions very 
carelessly, and that erysipelas was more 
easily caught by children who had been 
vaccinated than by others. He ap- 
pealed to the Prime Minister, who said 
his mind was open on this question to 
grant an inquiry. 

Fart PERCY said, two distinct issues 
had been raised by this question. One 
was that raised by the hon. Member for 
Glasgow, by which the Government 
were called upon to provide means by 
which animal vaccination could be taken 
advantage of by anybody who desired 
to do so. The other issue was that 
which had been raised with regard to 
the justice of the compulsory nature of 
the present vaccination laws. The hon. 
Member for Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor) 
had asked for a total abolition of those 
laws, and the hon.Member who had just 
sat down asked for an inquiry into their 
operation. Whatever answer Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government might make to this 
point, the distinct question which the 
hon. Member for Glasgow had raised, 
and which he (Earl Percy) had an op- 
portunity of raising some years ago in 
that House, but with very little effect, 
would, he hoped, receive a definite an- 
swer from Her Majesty’s Government. 
With regard to the question of com- 
pulsory vaccination, he did not wish to 
detain the House by repeating the an- 
swer that might fairly be given to the 
hon. Member for Leicester. The hon. 
Member for Glasgow asked simply that 
an opportunity of taking advantage of 
animal vaccination should be given to 
the people. He had pointed out, pro- 
bably to the satisfaction of the House, 
that very little expense would be thrown 
upon the country in consequence. Since 
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he (Earl Percy) had had an opportunity 
of bringing this question before the 
House, inquiries outside that House 
had pretty well proved, and further ex- 
perience had shown, that this system 
would be attended with very great ad- 
vantages. He must ask the House not 
to be misled by some of the observations 
of the hon. Member for Leicester. There 
could be no doubt that cow-pox was a 
disease which had a distinct origin of its 
own ; but when the hon. Member spoke 
of the doctors in Paris inoculating from 
human sources he went very much be- 
yond the mark. The proposition of the 
hon. Member for Glasgow was that the 
Government should keep a sufficient 
number of live animals to enable cow- 
pox to be taken from them and used 
directly on the human subject. The 
hon. Member for Leicester had referred 
to the authority of Dr. Seton. He was 
aware that he was a great authority on 
this matter; but it should not be over- 
looked that he was one of the strongest 
advocates for compulsory vaccination 
that had ever existed in this country. 
It was true that he was an opponent of 
animal vaccination. But his opinion 
had been controverted. There was proof 
that animal vaccination, if adopted, 
would be largely taken up by people 
who now objected to compulsory vacci- 
nation. It was a very great objection 
to vaccination in the minds of many 
people that they had to be vaccinated 
from another human subject. If they 
were given the alternative of animal 
vaccination, he thought that much of 
the objection to compulsory vaccination 
would disappear. Many persons were 
now under the impression most con- 
scientiously that. by having their children 
vaccinated they were running the risk 
of injuring them ; and he felt sure that 
if this system of vaccination were sanc- 
tioned it would be a very great boon 
to the country. He trusted that Her 
Majesty’s Government would give fa- 
vourable consideration to the proposal. 
Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
he always listened to observations of 
hon. Members on both sides of the 
House on the subject of vaccination with 
the greatest deference. Everyone must 
admit that the primd facie case was 
against vaccination, for nothing could 
be more startling than that civilized 
men should take disease from the 
lower animals and introduce it to 
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their own offspring, and it could only be 
from evidenoe—the evidence of accumu- 
lated experience — that such a course 
could be justified as a precautionary mea- 
sure. When his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) 
spokeupon this subject, he wished that he 
eould take him back tothe commencement 
of the century—to atime when small-pox 
was a worse scourge than any of the wars 
in which this country had ever been 
engaged. He wished he could take him 
back to a time when not merely the 
lives, but the faculties and the eye-sight 
of our population were extinguished by 
the ravages of this terrible disease. He 
should also like to bring to the hon. and 
learned Member’s notice the eminentmen 
who had devoted their time and the labour 
of years to the investigation of this ques- 
tion ; and hethought that even the hon. 
and learned Member would then be in- 
clined to approach the matter, not in the 
spirit which had animated his address, 
and far less in the spirit that had shown 
itself in the speech of the hon. Member 
for Leicester. The jocularity in which 
the hon. Member for Leicester indulged 
grated very much upon his feelings; and 
when he told them of various events 
which he said had occurred, and cases 
which he mentioned, it gave him a pain- 
ful feeling to hear the laughter which 
he created by his relation of the ravages 
of so terrible a disease. The object of 
the hon. Member seemed to him to be 
to make a comic address in that House, 
and to pour ridicule upon the whole 
question of vaccination. If that were 
not his object, he could only say that he 
had failed very much, because the atten- 


‘tion which he received was constantly 


mingled with the laughter of those who 
thought that his jokes were really argu- 
ments. What were the facts with re- 
gard to this matter? Atthe commence- 
ment of this century, and at the close of 
the last, small-pox was the scourge of 
Europe. In this country numbers of 
persons died, and everyone, from the 
highest to the lowest, was liable to it. 
Besides the large number destroyed by 
the disease, there remained a number 
of others who recovered with their 
senses or their eye-sight impaired, and 
with their persons disfigured. Dr. 
Jenner ascertained that im particular 
districts persons were not liable to the 
small-pox, and by a series of careful in- 
vestigations, he ascertained that the im- 
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munity existed amongst those who were 
in the habit of milking cows. He 
found that those cows had vaccine pus- 
tules, and that those pustules were re- 
produced on the hands of the milkers 
who attended the cows. In the districts 
in which that took place, he discovered 
that the small-pox was almost unknown. 
Dr. Jenner devoted his life to the inves- 
tigation of this phenomenon, and he ul- 
timately persuaded Parliament to arrive 
at the determination that vaccination 
should be encouraged in this country. 
What were the facts that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leicester and that the hon. and 
learned Member for Stockport had ad- 
duced against the conclusion of Dr.Jenner, 
and how did they show that small-pox, 
even though it had diminished, had not 
done so by reason of vaccination? The ad- 
vocates of vaccination, on the other hand, 
maintained that small-pox diminished 
just in proportion as vaccination was 
perfected. If there were cases in which 
small-pox had occurred after vaccina- 
tion, then they said those were instances 
of failures in the manner in which vacci- 
nation had been carried out. From the 
tone in whieh his hon. Friend had in- 
dulged, it might be thought that there 
was some malignity on the part of the 
Medical Profession in endeavouring to 
induce human beings to be vaccinated. 
He could assure them that the only wish 
of the Medical Profession was to do 
away with and diminish the effects of a 
terrible disease. Would his hon. Friends 
point out to him any medical man of 
eminence, upon a subject which had en- 
gaged the attention of the Medical Pro- 
fession either in this country or in the 
world, who was an anti-vaccinator? 
They might bring many persons of half- 
knowledge in this country or from 
America, who might have been dubbed 
doctors and might have the right to ap- 
pend M.D. to their names, who were op- 
posed to vaccination ; but they were not 
gentlemen who were distinguished in 
the Medical Profession. When he named 
in that Metropolis men like Sir Thomas 
Watson, who had devoted the declining 
years of his life to enforcing the argu- 
ments for vaccination, he thought that 
was of much more weight than the 
names of the obscurities who were 
quoted on the other side. What could 
be the object of men like his eminent 
friend, except to confer what he con- 
sidered the greatest possible benefit 
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upon the people of this country? He 
had investigated this subject through a 
long series of years, and the result of 
his experience was in favour of vaccina- 
tion. Of course, no one could say that 
any person was absolutely right, or that 
another was absolutely wrong, upon a 
particular subject of the kind; but they 
must take probabilities. No one could 
say with absolute certainty that a person 
who had been vaccinated would be ab- 
solutely free from small-pox, because it 
would happen that the vaccine lymph 
might not have taken effect; but he be- 
lieved that the greater part of the cases 
in which vaccination failed were due to 
carelessness on the part of the mothers 
of the children. But there was one 
great fact which ought to have a great 
effect with that House and the country 
with regard to vaccination. It was 
known that in the small-pox hospital no 
case had occurred of small-pox amongst 
nurses in which it was not shown that 
that ipamnen, had been imperfectly vacci- 
nated. The reason for that was that 
when nurses entered the small-pox hos- 
pitals, unless they could show by marks 
upon their arms that they had been 
perfectly vaccinated, they were vacci- 
nated over again, and it was found from 
that time they were free from disease. 
Even in the cases in which some persons 
might have taken small-pox, it was 
proved that it was much less violent 
amongst those who had been vaccinated. 
He would not detain the House further 
upon this matter, for he entertained the 
opinion that a mixed Assembly like the 
House of Commons was not the proper 
tribunal for discussing this question. 
When they discussed a question of law 
they listened to what the lawyers told 
them, and very few Members of the 
House interfered in legal discussions. 
He had no wish to prevent or to inter- 
fere with discussions of that kind; but 
he must say he did not think that the 
hon. Member for Glasgow had been well 
advised in bringing forward his annual 
Motion, The question of vaccination 
direct from the calf was one still vexed 
in medical circles. If it were desirable 
that the public should be supplied with 
vaccine matter direct from the calf, then 
it appeared to him that was a matter 
that could be regulated by the Medical 
Department of the Privy Council. He 
therefore thought that his hon. Friend 
had been led away by his zeal and per- 
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suasion of the truth of his propositions 
to adopt a course which was. exceed- 
ingly imprudent in the interests of vac- 
cination itself. 

Dr. CAMERON said, his hon. Friend 
did not seem to apprehend the point he 
advocated. He only proposed that the 
Government should do what it had 
already power to do. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, his 
hon. Friend must be aware that the 
question of animal vaccination was one 
very much disputed amongst medical 
men. He did not think that his hon. 
Friend did’any good service to the cause 
of vaccination by constantly raising this 
discussion in the House of Commons, 
because they were liable to be exposed 
to the stories that had been told them by 
the hon. Member for Leicester, who 
had described to them one of the most 
distressing forms of a disgraceful disease 
which was well known to medical men, 
and had ascribed that to vaccination. His 
hon. Friend had, no doubt, stated with 
perfect conviction of the truth that that 
particular disease, with all the disgusting 
details which he described, had been 
produced by vaccination. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, he men- 
tioned that there was the authority of a 
physician for the statement. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY admitted 
that his hon. Friend alleged that he made 
the statement not on his own authority, 
which would have been valueless, but 
on that of a medical man of eminence. 
He did not wish, however, to enter into 
the details of the matter; but persons 
must be aware that vaccination was per- 
formed by the introduction of vaccine 
lymph first from the calf into man, and 
then from man into his fellow man. If 
vaccination were carelessly performed, 
blood might be transferred from one 
human being to another, and that blood 
might contain the germs of a disease 
such as that described by the hon. Mem- 
ber. It was quite possible that, by care- 
less. vaccination, a great evil might be 
brought upon a particular individual ; 
but that was no argument for doing 
away with vaccination, which had proved 
of such vast benefit tothe whole civilized 
and uncivilized world, but was really an 
argument for taking care that vaccina- 
tion should be properly performed. That 
was why he thought that successive Go- 
vernments were to be blamed for the 
stingy manner in which they had-con- 
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ducted the vaccination establishments in 
Ireland. These establishments had been 
entirely neglected. Hon.Members might 
think that this was an Irish grievance ; 
but he thought it was a question which 
concerned the whole country, and that it 
was necessary that the greatest precau- 
tion should be taken with regard to the 
purity of vaccination, and that there 
should be a constant supervision of the 
vaccinators in all parts of the Kingdom. 
This subject had been brought forward 
over and over again, and they had never 
been able to obtain redress. It must be 
remembered that, in compelling persons 
to have their children vaccinated, they 
were taking the only course which would 
insure protection to all. Were a child 
unvaccinated to take the small-pox he 
might propagate the disease and destroy 
the lives of large numbers of human 
beings. It was exactly the same prin- 
eiple upon which they prevented persons 
polluting streams from which human 
beings drank. They might say that it 
was hard to prevent the house higher up 
the stream draining its refuse into it, 
notwithstanding that the stream was 
thereby polluted, for the inmates of the 
house lower down who had to drink from 
it. It was necessary for the individual 
to sacrifice his own liberty in order to 
protect the community in cases where 
investigation had proved that it was de- 
sirable for the good of the whole body, 
as well as for the individual, that such a 
course should be followed, and. that was 
the sole ground upon which vaccination 
could be justified. Believing firmly that 
vaccination had been on the whole.an 
unmixed good for the human race, and 
that if the law of compulsory vaccination 
were relaxed they would have recurrence 
to the outbreaks of small-pox such as 
took place formerly, he was opposed 
to any alteration in the law, or even fur- 
ther inquiry into the subject. Inquiries 
were constantly going on into the subject 
of vaccination by medical societies and 
by professional gentlemen, and their 
knowledge of small-pox and its best pre- 
ventatives ‘was continually being in- 
creased. He believed that there was no 
elass of men more anxious to arrive at 
the truth and the knowledge of what was 
best for the community than the Medical 
Profession. Under the circumstances he 
thought. that they would do no harm in 
leaving further investigation of the sub- 
ject in their hands. 
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Mr: DODSON said, that of course it 
happened, in debates of this kind, that 
objections to the existing system were 
brought prominently forward, and that 
they were rather hard upon all the de- 
fects in a system. He did not complain 
of that, for it was only natural that an 
established system should be put upon 
its trial, and all sorts of objections 
brought forward against it. Anybody 
who had heard this debate ‘must per- 
ceive that vaccination had been exposed 
to attacks for a very considerable time. 
It might, however, be said that the de- 
tractors of the system had set themselves 
to work to demolish each other. The 
hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. P. A. 
Taylor), in his very able and amusing 
speech, had quoted Sir Robert Peel 
against the system of compulsory vacci- 
nation. That speech was made a good 
many years ago, and, doubtless, Sir 
Robert Peel was then opposed to com- 
pulsory vaccination; but it did not at 
all follow that he would have been op- 
posed to it at the present time. He was 
disposed to agree with the hon. Member 
for Leicester, to the extent of being an 
opponent to compulsion on the indivi- 
dual in general. He thought that a 
most overwhelming case must be made 
out in the interests of the public why 
compulsion should be adopted before 
such a thing could be sanctioned. Hav- 
ing listened very carefully to this debate, 
he did not think that the opponents of 
the present system of compulsory vac- 
cination had made outsuch a case against 
it as would justify the House in over- 
throwing the present system, as the hon. 
Member for Leicester proposed to do. 
The hon. Member for Leicester had 
made a sharp attack upon the Medical 
Profession, and had said that they must 
do evil for the sake of maintaining their 
professional theories. All he could say 
was, that if medical men, or any great 
number of them, had set themselves to 
conceal the defects of vaccination, for 
the sake of ‘upholding their theories, 
the sooner they abolished not only vac- 
cination, but the Medical Profession, the 
better. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, he had 
only pointed out that there was a 
tendency on the part of the Profes- 
sion’ to subordinate the facts’ to their 
theories, and hé had illustrated that 
by referénce to the ‘casés of medical 
men. 
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Mr. DODSON said, that if he had 
exaggerated the position of the hon. 
Member he must pardon him for doing 
so. The hon. Member had spoken of 
the law of compulsion as if it applied 
to only one class of the community, 
whereas, in point of fact, it was the 
same for every class. Every person, 
whatever his rank in life, was subject 
to the same laws and the same penalties 
as affected the humblest individuals in 
the community. He had also quoted 
statistics as to the inefficiency of vacci- 
nation, and as to the direct evils which 
it produced. The hon. Member had 
further shown them that, in a certain 
community of men, so many vaccinated 
persons had recovered from the small- 
ei and so many unvaccinated persons 

ad recovered; but he did not gather 
that the hon. Member had informed 
them what number of the total body of 
men in the community were vaccinated 
and what number were unvaccinated. 
It was obvious that if the number of 
vaccinated was larger than the number 
unvaccinated, it might well be that a 
larger number of the vaccinated would 
suffer from small-pox; and yet that 
would not prove that the proportion of 
vaccinated which escaped was not larger 
than the proportion of unvaccinated 
which escaped. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, that his 
statement was with regard to the propor- 
tion of the deaths of those vaccinated 
and those unvaccinated. 

Mr. DODSON said, that the hon. 
Member had not told them whether the 
number of persons vaccinated was larger 
than the number of persons unvacci- 
nated. Furthermore, the opinion of a 
certain number of medical men had 
been quoted against that of the general 
body of the Profession. He was not 
prepared to enter into a comparison of 
the merits of those gentlemen whose 
opinions had been quoted; other 
speakers were much better qualified to 
give an opinion on that subject than 
he was. But he thought it was the fact 
that those gentlemen were most emi- 
nent in their Profession. The hon. Mem- 
ber had also given them some statistics. 
Well, it was very easy to quote sta- 
tistics one way or the other. The hon. 
Member referred to the epidemic in 
London two years ago, and quoted sta- 
tistics to show that vaccination was in- 
efficient as a protection against small- 
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pox. Now, he held in his hand a, state- 
ment by Dr. Seiveking, who said that 
this epidemic, alarming as it had been, 
did not approach the annual small-pox 
mortality in this Kingdom at a time 
when vaccination was unknown. He 
showed that by comparison with the 
annual average small-pox death rate of 
that period. ‘He stated that before vacci- 
nation was known the annual average 
mortality from small-pox was 3,000 per 
1,000,000 of the population; whereas 
during the very exceptional period of 
the recent epidemic the mortality was 
only 928 per 1,000,000. The annual 
average mortality at the present time 
was very much below that. There was 
a Committee of Inquiry upon the sub- 
ject in 1871, and certainly the anti-vac- 
cination party then obtained a full hear- 
ing. What was the conclusion come to 
by that Committee, which was presided 
over by his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. Forster)? They 
said— 

“Tf vaccination be not an absolute, it cer- 
tainly is a great protection against small-pox, 
and it is almost an absolute protection against 
death from that disease. If the operation be 
properly performed it does not affect the health 
of the subject, provided care be taken in obtain- 
ing healthy lymph. Small-pox is keptin check 
by vaccination. It is one of the most terrible, 
destructive diseases as regards the large propor- 
tion of deaths, and the permanent injury to 
those that survive. Therefore, it is the duty of 
the State to endeavour to secure the careful 
vaccination of the whole population.” 


He must say that it seemed to him that 
the utmost the hon. Member for Leices- 
ter(Mr. P. A. Taylor) proved in his speech 
was. that bad or careless vaccination 
might do harm. He did not think that 
his speech showed: that when properly 
performed it necessarily resulted in harm 
to the patient or was conducive to harm. 
He would then refer to the speech of 
the hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron) who had moved the Resolu- 
tion. That hon. Gentleman had again 
brought forward his arguments in favour 
of that opinion to which he so strongly 
holds—namely, vaccination from animal 
lymph. He did not quite know whether 
the hon. Member wished that the Vacci- 
nation Department of the State should 
supply lymph to all comers — both 
animal and humanized lymph—for the 
vaccination of individuals. generally 
throughout the country, or whether he 
would be content if the Vaccination De- 
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partment should hold large quantities 
of both kinds, and supply stock to 
medical men and practitioners generally 
with which they vaccinate. 

Dr. CAMERON said, that the latter 
statement of the right hon Gentleman 
was what he wished to advocate. 

Mrz. DODSON said, he was glad to 
hear the view taken by the hon. Mem- 
ber; but he wished to observe that 
there some. 9,000 or 10,000 medical men 
to whom the lymph must be served out, 
and it would necessitate an enormous 
supply of both kinds procurable. 

Dr. CAMERON said, that the stock 
in the case of animal lymph would be 
merely sent out to the particular station 
where required. 

Mr. DODSON said, that Parliament 
for some time past had not been giving 
attention to the question of vaccination 
with animal lymph. Certain objections 
had been taken to that mode of vaccina- 
tion. It was said that it was lesscertain to 
take and more likely to produce irrita- 
tion, and that the fact of keeping a stock 
would lead to vaccination that was feeble, 
and ofa less permanent character. He 
believed, that more recent experience 
had removed, to some extent, at least, if 
not fully, some of those objections, and 
the merits of humanized lymph were 
not increased, He had no wish, on the 
part of the Department, to appear in any 
way opposed to any experiments or 
practice which could be conducted pro- 
perly, and would probably conduce to 
the health of the community. There- 
fore, he was prepared to say on behalf of 
that Department that they would make 
arrangements by which animal lymph 
might be supplied as stock as. well.as 
humanized lymph, and that it would be 
sent to medical practitioners when they 
desired. But they must proceed with 
the greatest caution, taking care of 
established cow-pox. They must take care 
to proceed, in fact, upon the best possible 
basis. As regarded the criticism made 
upon the departmental supply of huma- 
nized lymph, he could assure the House 
that the utmost care was exercised to 
supply only the purest lymph that could 
be obtained from. experienced vacci- 
nators. It was examined microscopically 
in order to ascertain that there was no 
blood mixed with it, the blood in lymph 
being that which, if anything, was cal- 
culated to introduce terrible diseases 
into the system. The supply of lymph 
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was regularly recorded, and the destina- 
tion was also known, ‘so that in case any 
irregularity arose the case could be 
investigated carefully, and the source 
of the lymph ascertained: He was not 
prepared to agree in toto with any of 
the propositions on the Paper. With 
regard to that one of the hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron), where he 
said— 

“That as cow-pox lymph direct from the calf, 
commonly known as animal vaccine, is of at 
least equal value as a prophylactic against 
small-pox with the ordinary humanized 
lymph,” — 


he (Mr. Dodson) was not prepared, as 
at present advised, to accept the asser- 
tion that animal vaccine was of equal 
value in the ordinary sense. At the 
same time, the experiments made 
showed satisfactory results. If it could 
be proved that animal lymph was of 
fully equal value it might be largely em- 
ployed; and, for his own part, he should 
be rejoiced. He would then turn to 
the Amendnent of the hon. Member 
for Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor). That 
Amendment, as he had stated in the criti- 
cism of his speech, he was not prepared 
to accept. The Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Banbury (Mr. Samuelson), who 
proposed a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the subject, he had stated that vac- 
cination as now performed had caused 
the propagation of other diseases. He 
(Mr. Dodson) was not prepared to assent 
to that. The effect, he believed, of per- 
petuating vaccination was to diminish 
small-pox, and in that belief he was sup- 
ported by many eminent medical autho- 
rities. For these reasons he was unable to 
agree to the terms of that Motion. More- 
over, in the present state of affairs, the 
effect of appointing a Royal Commission 
would be to cast doubt upon the effi- 
ciency of the vaccination law, and that he 
was not prepared to allow. He would 
refer them to the last part of that Motion, 
which dealt with the penalties inflicted 
for non-compliance with the law. The 
Committee of 1871 had recommended 
the abolition of cumulative = prene It 
recommended that after full penalties 
had once been inflicted no further prose- 
cution should be brought against the 
arent with reference to that child. 
at was @ proposition that he was pre- 
pared to recommend, and the Govern- 
ment intended to sanction the abolition 
of cumulative penalties, The Government 
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would also henceforth take care to pro- 
cure animal lymph as well as humanized, 
He had already pointed out why he 
could not accept the whole propositions 
placed upon the Paper. He trusted that 
the House would be satisfied with the 
proposition he had made, and that the 
Resolution would be withdrawn. He 
would only say, further, that the atten- 
tion of the Local Government Board 
would be carefully directed upon the 
subject, and that there would be no dis- 
position to view with prejudice any just 
information or suggestion that might 
reach them. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he had 
listened with great satisfaction to the 
statement of his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, and he considered that he had 
treated the subject in a very proper 
manner. But, at the same time, he 
could not help observing that he thought 
the hon. Member for Glasgow would 
hardly be satisfied with the assurance 
given by his right hon. Friend. If he 
was, he would be certainly satisfied with 
less than that which he had desired to 
have in the last Parliament. As he 
understood the matter, the subject 
brought forward by the hon. Member in 
the last Parliament was of a different 
nature, and one considerably in advance 
of that which he had advocated that 
night. He (Mr. Sclater-Booth) declined 
to accept the hon. Gentleman’s proposi- 
tions as then made, because they would 
seriously have affected the machinery of 
the Department; but he had always 
been willing to give the fullest oppor- 
tunities for experiments. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow, he believed, relied upon 
the use of animal vaccine asa secure 
guarantee against the communication of 
other disease; but the experience of 
the Department over which he lately 
presided did not point with the same 
certainty to that conclusion. As he un- 
derstood the hon. Gentleman, he wished 
each vaccination to be done direct from 
the calf. If that was so, he did not 
know how the proposal of ‘his right 
hon. Friend met that proposition, nor 
how it could satisfy the hon. Gentle- 
man who had brought the matter for 
ward. 

Dr. CAMERON said, that he never 
proposed anything so absurd as vacci- 
nation direct from: the calf. Still, the 
proposal of the right hon, Gentleman 
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the President of the Local Government 
Board did not go so far as he wished. 
Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
would not dispute with the hon. Gentle- 
man about the terms of his proposals 
last year. The statement of his right 
hon. Friend was precisely the one he 
himself should have made if the Motion 
had come on in its present form, when 
he had the honour of presiding over the 
Local Government Board. He had, in 
fact, some time since given directions 
that a quantity of animal lymph should 
be procured for the purpose of making 
experiments. He had no intention of 
arguing about the advisability of vacci- 
nation, but would content himself with 
saying generally that he was in favour 
of it. .He did not believe that the quota- 
tions which had been made from various 
authorities against the practice could be 
relied upon as against the unanimous 
testimony of the whole medical world. 
It would, he thought, be a most unfortu- 
nate thing to disturb the existing system 
of vaccination, without having a thorough 
investigation by the Medical Profes- 
sion, represented, as they were, by such 
bodies as the Medical Council and the 
College of Physicians. He was quite sure 
that no Government would acquiesce 
in anything so revolutionary as the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Leicester 
(Mr. P. A. Taylor) without being sup- 
ported by the best authorities on the 
subject. With regard to the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Banbury, and the conces- 
sion of his right hon. Friend in relation 
thereto, he fully concurred with him 
that no benefit was likely to accrue from 
repeated prosecutions and convictions in 
the case of those parents who would not 
allow their children to be vaccinated. 
That concession he had endeavoured. to 
effect during the time he was in Office. 
Of course, the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board would be obliged to bring in a 
Bill for that purpose, in order that it 
might be sanctioned by Act of Parlia- 
ment. When in Office, he had taken 
some trouble to ascertain the probability 
of an Act being passed, if introduced ; 
and the result of his inquiries was that 
he had reason to believe that legisla- 
tion in that direction, during the late 
Parliament, would not have been. suc- 
cessful. He did not think it would be 
more so in the present.one, inasmuch as 
it was extremely difficult to get the ma- 
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jority, which. he believed were in favour 
of the. law in its present, form, to vote 
for any change, though some change 
was, he thought, required. He could 
only say that whatever objections there 
were to any relaxation of the law, for 
his own part, he would be glad to see 
the cumulative penalties removed, for 
he believed by that means a good deal 
of unnecessary hardship would be pre- 
vented, 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he should like to put a question or 
two to the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board.. In the first place, he under- 
stood that the Local Government Board 
had consented to the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Glasgow to the extent 
that they would supply animal as well as 
humanized lymph to medical men when 
they made applications for it. He wished 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther he intended to supply that animal 
lymph to all the members of the Medical 
Profession who chose to apply for it, or 
only to those who might be relied upon 
thoroughly? The next question was— 
he understood that cumulative penal- 
ties were to be abolished. Was the 
right hon. Gentleman prepared to in- 
troduce a Bill to that effect ; and, if so, 
when? 

Mr. OTWAY said, he wished also to 
ask a question of the right hea. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. More than a year ago, a 
Return with reference to the matter 
then under discussion was laid upon the 
Table. If he had been rightly informed, 
that Return would provide a complete 
answer to the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sclater-Booth). 
That Return would show that a great 
number of persons in this country had 
suffered imprisonment once, twice, thrice; 
in fact, many times, rather than comply 
with the Act. There was another ob- 
servation he wished to make, and that 
was with reference to the remarks of 
the right hon. Gentleman who had pre- 
ceded him, who spoke of introducing an 
Act of Parliament with reference to 
those penalties. He said also that, not- 
withstanding the desire of the. late 
Government to pass such a. measure, 
and the fact of their. possessing a well- 
disciplined majority, it had. been im- 
possible to pass such an Act successfully 
during the Session. of, the. late. Parlia- 
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ment. ‘He ¢ould not sit down without 
making a further observation. ‘His right 
hon. Friend the President of the’ Local 
Government Board (Mr. Dodson) had 
stated that he wished to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that the 
law was the same for the rich as for the 
poor in this country in the matter of 
vaccination. That was so, certainly; 
but it applied very differently to the 
different conditions in life. In the case 
of the vaccination of the children of the 
rich and well-to-do persons, every care 
was taken to secure good and healthy 
matter for the operation, so that no risk 
should be run; but all that care was 
certainly not taken in the case of the 
poor child. Therefore, the law applied 
differently ; and so it was hardly fair for 
the right hon. Gentleman to give the 
House to understand that the law worked 
exactly the same in all cases. But it 
was incontestable that the question of 
vaceination was a much disputed one, 
and that there were always a number of 
people in this country who were satisfied 
that the law as it stood brought great 
evils upon their children, and that, rather 
than see those evils brought upon them, 
they were prepared to undergo repeated 
imprisonments. He must say he con- 
sidered that a very serious state of things; 
and he certainly had heard with some 
regret his right hon. Friend declare that 
he could not do anything in that matter 
at present. He hoped that there would 
be a most careful inquiry into the sub- 
ject. The hon. Member for Banbury 
(Mr. B. Samuelson) had, ‘he thought, 
done rightly in placing an Amendment 
on the Paper. Considering ‘the differ- 
enee of opinion that existed on the ques- 
tion, he certainly should like to see the 
appointment of a Royal Commission, 
in order that an inquiry might be insti- 
tuted. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that the Return 
should be’ presented to the House as 
soon as possible. The lymph would: be 
supplied to publie vaccinators and private 
practitioners in the same way as it was 
at present; and arrangements had been 
made for a supply of lymph from the 
animal. He thought, in view of the 
strong feeling ‘existing in the: country 
with regard to repeated convictions, that 
the Government ‘would be justified in 
asking Parliament to pass a measure 
which would ‘place the matter upon a 
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Mz. A. M‘ARTHUR said, he had 
heard ‘with pleasure that the Govern-' 
ment were ‘prepared to do away with 
repeated penalties. That would be a 
great satisfaction to a large portion of 
the community. He felt strongly upon 
the question before the House, and con- 
fessed that he coincided with the views 
expressed by his hon. Friend behind 
him, that the Government should go a 
little further and grant the Commission. 
Unquestionably a considerable number 
of persons in the country felt that they 
were greatly aggrieved by compulsory 
vaccination. Hecould notsupporthishon. 
Colleague in saying that he would vote 
for its abolition ; but he believed it would 
be a satisfaction to the community if a 
Commission were appointed to inquire 
into the whole question. Whether they 
approved or disapproved vaccination, 
their sympathies must be with those 
persons who believed that they were 
persecuted, and were suffering for con- 
science sake, because they refused to 
expose their children to danger and 
disease. He had no sympathy with 
those who attacked the Medical Profes- 
sion in connection with this subject. 
But a strong feeling did exist in the 
country, and especially in the con- 
stituency which he represented, against 
compulsory vaccination. The question 
was a medical one, and ought to be in- 
quired into and set at rest. He was in 
considerable doubt with regard to it; 
but as far as his present views went, 
although he could not vote for the 
abolition of compulsory vaccination, he 
strongly advocated the appointment. of 
a Commission. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he was. quite 
willing to withdraw his Motion, the right 
hon. Gentleman having really granted 
his main object. In doing so, he begged 
to congratulate the right hon. Gentle- 
man, both upon the excellent organiza- 
tion of his Department and upon: the 
fact that he had not been anticipated in 
respect of the proposed Bill by his Pre- - 
decessor. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Committee deferred till Monday next, 





more satisfactory footing: 
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REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (ITRELAND) 
BILL.—[Bitz 150.] 

(Mr. Meldon, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Mitchell Henry, 
Mr. Findlater, Mr. Dawson.) 


CoMMITTEE. [ Progress 9th June. } 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clauses 9 to 14, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clauses 15 (Revision courts to be 
held at polling stations.) 

Mr. DAWSON asked the hon. and 
learned Member for Kildare not to ex- 
punge this clause. Everyone knew that 
the Revision Courts were most incon- 
venient. He could not conceive what 
was the meaning of the franchise if it 
was not to be carried out in giving 
facilities to those who required them. 
He did not think the Committee would 
refuse to grant to Ireland the same 
facilities as were granted to England by 
Act of Parliament. 

Mr. MELDON said, at the present 
time the Lord Lieutenant in Council 
had absolute power to create as many 
additional Courts as he might think fit. 
But it was well known that under the 
late Administration it was found in 
certain parts of Ireland impossible to 
have the number of Revision Courts 
increased. A Select Committee had sat 
to consider the question. They were 
prepared to admit that the number of 
Courts ought to be substantially in- 
creased ; but, notwithstanding that ad- 
mission, the number had only been in- 
creased in one instance. Things had, 
however, changed ; and he was prepared 
to accept the assurance that a re-con- 
sideration of the question of polling 
districts would take place by the present 
Government, and on that undertaking 
he thought he might agree to allow the 
clause to be expunged. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
agreed with the statement of the hon. 
Member for Oarlow that an increase in 
the number of Revision Courts in Ire- 
land might possibly be necessary in the 
interest of certain voters. There were, 


however, places appointed for polling 
at elections in Ireland which would be 
a source of the greatest possible difficulty, 
where it would be impossible for the 
staff of the Revising Barrister to attend 
and meet with the accommodation neces- 
sary. Ifthe Government were to follow 
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& via media—giving an assurance that 
inquiries should be made in all the coun- 
ties interested in this question, with a 
view proceeding in the direction indi- 
cated by the hon. Member for Carlow— 
it would, he thought, be most desirable. 
It was, at that time, simply impossible 
in several places in King’s County to 
hold Revising Courts. If the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlow were to push his view to 
the extreme, there would be great in- 
convenience to persons attending to 
enforce their claims, as well as to those 
who attended to judge the cases. As 
that was not the intention of the hon, 
Member, a medium course was. the 
proper one, although it was not for him 
to say what that course should be. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonysown) said, 
he wished to point out that there were 
in County Cork 22 polling places. The 
idea of a Revising Barrister travelling 
to and from those places was a simple 
impossibility. The voters in the county 
were perfectly well acquainted with 
the places for polling. He could not 
imagine that there was any inequality 
between the English and Irish law upon 
this matter, nor could he admit that 
equality necessarily meant alteration. 
He begged to move that Progress be 
reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland.) 


Mr. P. MARTIN said, it appeared to 
him, from the observations that had been 
made by some of the Members of the 
Committee, that the purport and effect 
of the clause had not been completely 
understood. It was true the Judge be- 
came bound under its terms to hold 
Revision Courts in each of the, polling 
districts of the several counties in Ire- 
land. -It might be said, too, the pre- 
sence of the Judge with the staff required 
for registration purposes would occasion 
expense and inconvenience. But, the 
answer was that the clause wisely pro- 
vided that if the Lord Lieutenant. con- 
sidered the holding of any such Courts 
unnecessary, or that the places appointed 
for the purpose were inconyenient, he 
had full power to direct that these Re- 
vision Courts should be only held in each 
county in. such places as he considered 
suitable and convenient, Under the pre- 
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sent law the Lord Lieutenant had 
power to order the holding of those Re- 
vision Courts in such places as he con- 
sidered necessary. But though well- 
founded complaints had been made from 
time to time, as shown in the evidence 
laid before the Registration Committee, 
each successive Lord Lieutenant had 
been unwilling to exercise the, powers 
intrusted to him by statute. It was 
right, therefore, he should, as proposed 
by the clause, be compelled to carefully 
look into the circumstances and claims 
for registration facilities which might be 
made on behalf of the voters in each 
county. Experience had shown it was 
necessary the Lord Lieutenant and Privy 
Council should bé thus compelled to 
take the initiative. Under those circum- 
stances, he trusted the Committee would 
not assent to the omission of the clause. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he was sorry to 
see that the first actof the new Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. W. M. John- 
son) was to make an obstructive Mo- 
tion to the progress of an Irish measure 
of assimilation. If there was one 
principle to which the present Govern- 
ment were pledged it was that of assimi- 
lating the Irish and English law. The 
Bill of the hon. Member for Kildare had 
been brought forward to redress an ad- 
mitted inequality in the English and 
Trish law of. registration. | Under the 
old law the County Court Judges were 
not compelled to hold Revision Courts, 
except in a certain number of, places; 
it was found that these places, were 
not convenient, and that the number of 
Courts were far too few for the purpose 
of affording facilities to those persons 
entitled by law to obtain the franchise, 
and the Lord Lieutenant was empowered 
to direct that extraordinary Revision 
Sessions should be held. But in prac- 
tice the Lord Lieutenant did not make 
these provisions, although his, hon. 
Friend hoped that the present Lord 
Lieutenant would be better in that re- 
respect than his Predecessor. Formerly, 
under the old law, the onus was thrown 
upon the Lord Lieutenant of providing 
additional facilities; but it was asked 
undéer the present Bill that the onus 
might be thrown upon the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of preventing additional facilities 
being granted, and he and his. hon. 
Friends could not but consider the re- 
quest a very reasonable one. He was 


surprised that the Solicitor General for | 
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Ireland had objected to that very rea- 
sonable request. If the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would allow him 
to correct his statement, he would say 
that, although he had mentioned the 
number of polling places in county Cork 
as amounting to 22, he (Mr. Parnell) 
had had the very best opportunities for 
knowing that they numbered 50. He 
would ask the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land,. whether, under all the. cireum- 
stances of the case. he ought to oppose 
a clause of thiskind? -No Notice of ob- 
jection had been given, and they had 
not been informed of the reasons of the 
Government or the Solicitor General for 
Ireland. He was sure the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would see, on con- 
sideration, that opposition to the clause 
was unnecessary. 

Masor NOLAN said, that he hoped 
the Government would withdraw the 
Motion. If the Government were to 
consult the Law Officers of the Crown, 
he had no doubt that they would make 
up their minds to assimilate the Irish 
with the English practice. They would 
not have proposed a change of this kind 
unless they had been convinced that it 
could be economically carried out. 

Mr. MELDON said, that at present 
the onus was thrown upon the Lord 
Lieutenant of providing additional Re- 
vision Courts. The object of the present 
Bill was to take the onus in that matter 
from the Lord Lieutenant, and only 
giving him power, if he pleased, of pre- 
venting additional Revision Courts being 
held. He was prepared to admit, that 
in mapvy places in Ireland it was. not 
necessary to increase the number of 
Revision Courts; but in others it was 
absolutely necessary. It. was. the fact 
that in the North of Ireland. a man 
might have to travel 18 or 20 miles, to 
get his name placed on the list of voters. 
To a poor man this, meant, two: days’ 
travelling, frequently over mountains, 
aud was. a. great hardship, , He was 
referring more particularly to the County 
Donegal ; but. it would scarcely be -be- 
lieved that even in the County Dublin 
men had to travel 8, 9, or 12 miles, for 
the purpose of getting their. names 
placed on the list of voters. For years 
past a change had been demanded ; but 
up to the present nothing had been done, 
The power was, by this Bill, placed in 
the hands of other authorities to provide 
additional Courts. But the Lord Lien- 
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tenant was given a right of saying whe- 
ther such Courts were necessary. He 
should suggest that the clause should be 
allowed to pass, and that the Govern- 
ment should in the meantime consider 
the subject, and if they thought fit could 
move on Report that the clause should be 
expunged. 

Tne SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
that he had not at first thought there 
“ ‘was any grievance in this matter, and 
had deemed it unnecessary to increase 
the number of Revision Courts. From 
what had been said, however, there 
seemed to be areal case for examina- 
tion; and he should, therefore, wish 
to have an opportunity of looking 
into the whole matter. He should ask 
leave to withdraw his Motion to report 
Progress, reserving his right to object to 
the clause if he thought fit upon Report. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 16 (Register to contain post 
towns). 


Mr. MELDON said, that the object 
of the clause was to make provision for 
each list of voters, containing the names 
of the post-towns of the individual 
voters. The reason for that was that, 
at the present time, the list of voters 
contained only the names of the persons 
entitled to vote, and of the district from 
which their qualifications were derived. 
There were frequently many places of 
the same name, and many persons of 
the same name in the same place, and 
notices of objection so directed frequently 
miscarried; the effect of this was that 
many voters were excluded from the 
franchise without having received notice 
of objection. This was proposed to be 
remedied by this clause, by providing 
that the official should direct every 
notice of objection to the voter at his 
post town. At the same time provision 
was made that the accidental omission 
of the official to insert the name of the 
voter’s post-town should not constitute 
a valid objection to the vote. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 17 (Notices to be posted at 
churches). 


Mr. P. MARTIN said, he must ob- 
ject to this clause. It no doubt was in 


Ur. Meldon 
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accordance with the practice, in respect 
to the posting of registration notices in 
England; but it appeared to him it 
would create a very heavy and most un- 
necessary charge on local rates. And, 
having regard to the fact that the Clerk 
of the Peace had the duty cast on him of 
having these postings made in the several 
counties in Ireland, and that he had no 
proper staff for the purpose, he con- 
ceived, unless the dates in the principal 
Act were changed, the postings could 
not be carried out within the periods 
appointed by statute. As to the matter 
of expense, from statements which had 
been furnished to him, and which set 
forth the full particulars, it appeared 
the extra expenses occasioned by those 
additional postings required by the pre- 
sent clause, and which would have to be 
defrayed out of the county rates, would 
in Armagh amount to in or about £118, 
in Down to some £274, and in Mayo to 
about £134. Under the previous clauses 
of the present Bill every facility was 
given for the registration of anyone en- 
titled to be on the Voters’ List. It was 
difficult to conceive a case in which any- 
one entitled to the franchise could be 
omitted. It must also be borne in mind 
that the principal Act provided already 
for postings on each police barrack, and 
other public notices. Many of these 
churches and chapels in Ireland are 
situated in very remote districts, and the 
greater number without railway com- 
munication. This, he need hardly ob- 
serve, would render the expenses that 
would have to be incurred, if this clause 
became law, heavier even than was the 
the case in England. Serious complaints 
had been justly made of the successive 
small increases thus made by this House 
in the local rates. Butif he thought 
these postings were required to obtain 
for those entitled the acquisition of their 
rights he would not object to the ex- 
pense. However, as he believed the 
additional expenses which would be 
occasioned were unnecessary, and could 
be of no advantage, he trusted the 
hon. and learned Member for Kildare 
(Mr. Meldon) would assent to the omis- 
sion of this clause; and he should cer- 
tainly, if it was opposed, press the matter 
to a division. 

Mr. MELDON said, that this clause 
was drawn on the model of the provi- 
sions in force in England. Under the 
provisions of the present Registration 
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Acts for Ireland, these notices were | those as well as the market places and 


posted only on the police barracks and 
in such places as the Grand Jury notices 
were posted, It should also be recol- 
lected that if a large number of notices 
were required to be posted, as provided 
by the clause, the present time allowed 
by the clause would not be sufficient. 
He did not attach any importance to 
this clause of the Bill, and had no objec- 
tion to its being omitted. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he did not think 
that the objection raised by the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny (Mr. P. Martin) to 
this clause, on the ground of the expense 
it would entail, could be sustained. In his 
opinion, the House could not sanction any 
expenses fora more worthy object than for 
giving every facility for people to record 
their votes. The police barracks in Ire- 
land were not the proper places for pub- 
lishing information. The police barrack 
was the very last place where Irishmen 
would go for anything like information. 
He thought they ought to have the same 

ublicity given to these matters in Ire- 

and as in England, and that no obstacle 
should be thrown in the way of diffusing 
a knowledge of the contents of the list 
of voters, It would be better to wipe 
out the police barracks and have the 
notices posted at the churches and 
chapels. Inthe English Act there was 
nothing about publishing the notices at 
the police barracks. He was willing to 
give up the market places ; but anyone 
that knew Ireland must be aware that 
churches and chapels were places of 
greater resort than police barracks. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he should like 
to ask the hon. Member for Kilkenny 
what county in Ireland contained 1,600 
churches and chapels. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, he 
would make an humble appeal not to 
waste their time in such a discussion as 
this, and would appeal to hon. Gentle- 
men, now that they had an Irish Parlia- 
ment for the moment, to.show that legis- 
lative wisdom for which they obtained 
celebrity in days gone by. 

Masor NOLAN said, that he thought 
that. such a matter of detail, as, this 
might well be. left, in the hands of the 
hon. and learned. Member, who had 
brought in the Bill. 

Mz, P. MARTIN said, in reply to 
the hon. Member for Sligo, that in. the 
County Dublin there were 411 places of 


police barracks. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounsow) said, 
that, in his opinion, the notices ought to 
be posted at the police barracks, and 
at all other places where Grand Jury 
notices were posted. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that perhaps 
the proper way to settle this question 
would be to follow precedent. Everyone 
must wish to avoid inflicting unnecessary 
expense upon the ratepayers of Ireland. 
Every Irishman went to chapel once 
a-year, and probably agreat majority once 
a week; but very few Irishmen probably 
went to the police barrack at all during 
that time. Te they wished to publish 
the information in the lists in the most 
efficient way, it seemed to him it would 
be by affixing these notices on~ the 
churehes and chapels. He should be 
in favour of adopting a compromise 
in this matter by striking out the police 
barracks and market places and leaving 
the churches and chapels. He did not 
think that that could be done then, for 
the Question put from the Chair would 
probably be that the clause stand part 
of the Bill. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, that if the 
question were that the clause should 
stand part of the Bill, he should feel it 
his duty to divide against it. 

Mr. MELDON said, that he was quite 
willing to omit the clause. The re- 
sponsibility for inserting it in the Bill 
rested with him, and he had done so 
following somewhat slavishly the Eng- 
lish practice. He thought he had been 
led into error in putting the clause into 
the Bill, and should be willing to with- 
draw it. He might also mention that 
the Government, who had lent them 
every assistance with regard to the Bill, 
had pressed somewhat strongly that the 
clause should be omitted. He thought 
the clause ,would cause great dissatis- 
faction if passed. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
‘That Clause 17 stand part of the 
Bill.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 16; 
Noes 34: Majority 18.—(Div. - List, 
No, 18.) 


Clause struck out accordingly. 





worship, and the calculation included 
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Clause 18 agreed to, 
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Schedules agreed to. 
Preamble agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported, as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 
on Qo — 


STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES, &c. 
(IRELAND). 


Motion made, and Question put, 

“That there be laid before this House, Re- 
turns uf Stipendiary Magistrates in Ireland, 
specifying the name, district, and date of ap- 
pointment in each case, and distinguishing the 
cases in which such Magistrates, previous to 
their appointment, had professional knowledge 
of the law: 

Of the number of Petty Session Courts held 
in the district of each Stipendiary Magistrate 
in Ireland during the year ended the Ist day of 
June 1880, specifying the dates on which aad 
the places at which such Courts were held: 

And, of the number of Petty Session Courts 
in Ireland attended by Stipendiary Magistrates 
during the year aforesaid, and of the number of 
such Courts adjourned without transaction of 
business, in consequence of the want of a suffi- 
cient attendance of Magistrates, specifying the 
date and place of each such Court.”—(Mr. 
Sexton.) 


The House divided:—Ayes 31; Noes 
19: Majority 12.—(Div. List, No. 19.) 


KINGSTOWN ENFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Fotey, Bill to constitute 
the township of Kingstown, in the county of 
Dublin, into a Parliamentary Borough, to be 
called the Borough of Kingstown, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Forex, Mr. Msxpon, and 
Mr. Sexton. 

Bill presented, and read thefirsttime. [Bill214.] 


PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) AcT (1878) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Repsonp, Bill to amend 
“The Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878,” 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. RepMonp, Mr. 
Mantiy, Mr. Fay, and Mr. Forey. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill215.] 


INCLOSURE (LLANFAIR HILLS) PROYI- 
SIONAT. ORDER BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Artuvr Peet, Bill to 
confirm the Provisional Order for the Inclosure 
of crrtain lands known as Llanfair Hills, situate 
in the parish of. Lianfair Waterdine, in the 
county of Salop, in pursuance of a Report of 
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the Tnclosure Commissioners for England and 
Wales, ordered to be brought-in by Mr. Artuvur 
Peet and Secretary Sir Wittiam Haxcovurr. 


Billpresented, andread the first time. [ Bill 216.] 


INCLOSURE PROVISIONAL ORDER (CLENT 
HILL COMMON) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Artuur Pett, Bill to 
confirm the Provisional Order for the Regula- 
tion of certain lands known as Clent Hill 
Common, situate in the parish of Clent, in the 
county of Worcester, in pursuance of a Report 
of the Inclosure Commissioners for England and 
Wales, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Arruur 
Perr and Secretary Sir Witt1am Harcovrr. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 217.] 


INCLOSURE PROVISIONAL ORDER (ABBOT- 
SIDE COMMON) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Artruvr Pest, Bill to 
confirm the Provisional Order for the Regula- 
tion of certain lands known as Abbotside Com- 
mon, situate in the parish of Aysgarth, in the 
county of York, in pursuance of a Report of the 
Inclosure Commissioners for England and Wales, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Axtuur Paer 
and Secretary Sir Witt1am Harcourt. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [ Bill 218. } 


FRAUDULENT DEBTORS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Select Committee nominated :—Mr. CamPBeEtt- 
BannerMAN, Mr. Cocnrane Patrick, Mr. 
ArMITSTEAD, Mr. Brrtey, Mr. Grant, Mr. 
James CampBELL, Mr. Ramsay, Mr. Orr Ewine, 
Mr. Mackinrosu, Sir Hersert Maxwett, Mr. 
Mippteton, Mr. Mark Stewart, Mr. M‘Lacan, 
Mr. Compton Lawrance, and Dr. Cameron: 
—Power to send for persons, papers, and re- 
cords; Five to be the quorum, 


House adjourned at half after Two 
o'clock till Monday next. 


_—— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 14th June, 1880. 


MINUTES. ]—Toox tuz OarH—Several Lords, 

Sat First in Parliament—Jhe Earl of Yar 
borough, after the death of his father. 

Puntic Brits —First Reading —Marriage witha 
Deceased Wife's Sister * (85). 

Second Reading —Glebe Loan Acts (Ireland) 
Amendment * (84). 

Withdrawn—Local Government (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Order (Rosstrevor) * (71). 

Bagel fein Works Loans {43 Viet. 
S11], 
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EARLDOM OF MAR. 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Tue Eart or GALLOWAY, in rising 
to call attention to the Report of the 
Select Committee appointed ‘to con- 
sider the matter of the petition of the 
Earl of Mar and Kellie, presented on the 
5th of June 1577” (the prayer in which 
petition was that the title of Earl of Mar 
should be brought down to the date of 
1564 from its existing place on the Union 
Roll), ‘‘and the precedents applicable 
thereto; ’’ and to move the following 
Resolutions—namely, 


‘“‘That the Select Committee thus appointed 
having reported to the House on the 27th June 
1877 ‘that they had not been able to discover 
any precedents of orders made by the House for 
altering the order of precedence of the Peers of 
Seotland on the Union Roll;’ and further, ‘ that 
they were not disposed to recommend that any 
order should be made on the petition of the Earl 
of Mar and Kellie ;’ 

“ That in order to give due effect to the re- 
commendation contained in this Report it is in- 
cumbent upon this House to rescind their order 
of 26th February 1875, which ran as follows, 
viz: *‘ That at the future meetings of the Peers 
of Scotland, assembled under any Royal Procla- 
mation for the election of a Peer or Peers to 
represent the Peerage of Scotland in Parliament, 
the Lord Clerk Register, or the Clerks of Session 
officiating thereat in his name, do call the title 
of Earl of Mar according to its place on the Roll 
of Peers of Scotland called at such election, and 
do receive and count the vote of the Earl of Mar 
claiming to vote in right of the said earldom, 
and do permit him to take part in the proceed. 
ings of such election; ’ 

“That in accordance with the Resolution of 
25th July 1862, whereby Scotch Peers are not 
required to obtain from this House recognition 
of their titles before enjoying their rights and 
privileges, and voting at the election of Scotch 
Representative Peers, John Francis Erskine, 
being the nephew and undisputed next-of-kin of 
the late John Francis Miller, Earl of Mar (who 
died in 1866), and having observed the forms 
usnally complied with by Scotch Peers on suc- 
cession, is entitled in accordance with the pro- 
tests made by many Peers at Holyrood to remain 
in enjoyment of the privileges he inherited as 
tenant, de jure and de facto, of the earldom of 
Mar standing on the Union Roll of Scotland, no 
other person laying claim to that same earldom, 
and the said earldom having been in no way 
affected by the Resolution of this House on 26th 
Febrnary 1875, which conceded to the Earl of 
Kellie an earldom of Mar of the date of 1565,” 


said, he was obliged to make an apology 
to their Lordships for bringing forward 
a Scotch subject ; for ever since he had 
been in. Parliament he had found that 
Scotch subjects were considered rather 
uninteresting in their character. He 
had, in fact, heard it said—“ Why can- 
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not these Scotch fellows manage. their 
own business?”? He must say, for his 
own part, that if this particular matter 
had been left to be decided in Seotland it 
would have been decided speedily, finally, 
and without ambiguity; and, further, it 
would have been decided to the ratisfac- 
tion of the bulk of the Scotch people. 
He desired to state plainly, and as con- 
cisely as he could, the objects of these 
Resolutions. First ofall, he wished that 
House to extricate itself from what he 
might term an embarrassing state of 
ambiguity, which he would explain by- 
and-by; secondly, he was anxious that 
the House should uphold Acts of Parlia- 
ment which were passed in Scotland be- 
fore the Union, or in the British Parlia- 
ment since the Union. By an Article in 
the Treaty of Union it was specially re- 
served that no judgment of the Cuurt of 
Session before the Union should be re- 
versed after the Union by a British 
Tribunal. On the same point he wished 
to maintain the Resolutions of that House 
that had been adopted by their Lordships 
as Standing Orders. Thirdly, he wished 
to try and remove an imputation under 
which one whom he must regard as a 
co-Peer had been lying for some years— 
namely, that he had assumed a title 
which was not his by just inheritance. 
He hoped to be able to show their Lord- 
ships that that imputation should be re- 
moved ; and, further, he was anxious, by 
these Resolutions, to get their Lordships 
to show their determination to maintain 
the integrity of the Scottish Peerage-as 
it appeared on the Union Roll, and asit 
at present stood as shown by the Reports 
of the Lords of Session at the command of 
their Lordships’ House at various times— 
first, in 1708; secondly, in 1739-40; 
thirdly, in 1760, as well as at subsequent 
dates. To make his Resolutions intelli- 
gible, however, he should be obliged to 
ask their Lordships to bear with him 
whilehe related one ortwohistorical facts 
which were undisputed, in order that 
they might really appreciate the case 
he had to put before them. In the 
year 1715, when George I. was on 
the Throne, the. Earl of Mar, with 
many Scotch: Peers, was attainted :of 
high treason. .In the year 1824, an Act 
of Parliament called the Restoration 
Act removed that attainder; Lut before 
that Act was passed, it was remitted to 
the Law Officers of the Crown—one of 
whom. was the Attorney General, Sir. 
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John Copley, afterwards Lord. Lynd- 
hurst, and another the Lord Advocate 
of Scotland —to investigate whether 
John Erskine of Mar was able to make 
himself out heir of line to the at- 
tainted Earl. This was answered in the 
affirmative by the Law Officers of the 
Crown. It was stated that he had satis- 
factorily made out his pedigree. In his 
favour, therefore, it was that this re- 
versal of attainder was given. In- 
credible as it might seem, it was 
to the grandson of this attainted Eerl 
that this act of grace was given, al- 
though 109 years had elapsed since 
the attainder. But, it might be asked, 
how was the Report in favour of the 
grandson? He (the Earl of Galloway) 
said, it came to the grandson through 
his mother—and he begged their Lord- 
ships to take note of this. Now, the 
whole of this question lay in whether 
the remainder was to heirs-general or to 
heirs-male, and in this case he was de- 
clared in the Act to be grandson, and 
the lineal descendant of the attainted 
Earl, through his mother, Lady Frances. 
Their Lordships might imagine that this 
circumstance should be conclusive; but 
he believed it was said that this was 
only a description of the grantee, this 
John Erskine of Mar, who had his title 
restored, and it was said that it was in 
consequence of his mother happening 
to marry a collateral heir-male of the 
family that he was really awarded this 
restoration title. He thought the best 
proof he could give of that was this— 
that this restored Earl had in his father’s 
lifetime, and after his mother’s death, 
succeeded to the estates in virtue of 
which he held the title; so actually he 
had been in possession of the estates 
during his father’s lifetime, in conse- 
quence of having succeeded to his mother 
as heir of line. He hoped he should 
not be trespassing on their Lordships’ 
indulgence in giving them a still stronger 
proof, which he found in the short de- 
bate that took place when this restora- 
tion was being made. Sir Robert Peel, 
who was then Mr. Secretary Peel, intro- 
duced this Bill for the reversal of the 
aad in the other House. He 
said :— 


“He moved the first reading of five Bills for’ 


the reversal of attainders—first, in the case of 
Lord Stafford, as a reparation for an act of 
injustice. The restoration of the other titles, 
however, stood upon a different footing, for they 
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were all acts of grace and favour. In addition 
to Stafford’s Bill; he proposed thesecond read- 
ing of Bills for, reversing the attainder of the 
Earl of Mar, Viscounts Ker and Strathallan, 
and Baron Nairn.” 


The point he (the Earl of Galloway) 
wished particularly to draw their Lord- 
ships’ attention to was this—that in the 
debate which took place, after various 
complimentary remarks had been made 
by Mr. Abercrombie and Sir James 
Mackintosh, Captain Bruce on that occa- 
sion said that— 

‘With the warmest approbation of the prin- 
ciple of these Bills, he could not praise that 
selection which took the taint from the blood of 
the lineal descendants of the parties who had 
first suffered, while the collateral branches of 
others whose descent was pure in their own line 
were still thought fit to be excluded from His 
Majesty’s grace. Such washisown case. When 
His Majesty was in Scotland he had felt it his 
duty to present a petition for the reversal of this 
family attainder, and he had never heurd since 
why this partial restoration of honours was se- 
lected. His (Captain Bruce’s) blood collaterally 
descended from Lord Burleigh, who died without 
issue, whose descent was pure and untainted, 
and yet he was excluded from Royal grace.” 
This went to show that if he had not 
been heir of line the reversal of attainder 
would not have taken place. Lord Bin- 
ning concurred, especially as by the old 
Scotch law the claims of.a collateral 
branch were not escheated by forfeiture, 
He added some words expressive of the 
unaffected pleasure it gave him to see 
the illustrious house of Mar restored to 
its honours. Mr. Secretary Peel, in re- 
plying, said he was much satisfied with 
the approval evinced, and said— 

‘“‘There remained two modes of proceeding, 
either an indiscriminate reversal of all attainders, 
ora selection. To the first mode were found 
objections almost insurmountable, and, indeed, 
some persons lineally descended had not, on 
considerations of property, wished for an exten- 
sion of the bounty to them. Restoration of 
blood was not, in the language of the law, a 
matter of grace and favour. As accidentally 
the Bill for the reversal of the attainder of the 
Earl of Mar was the last brought in, he begged 
just to remark that that Earldom was one of the 
most ancient in the kingdom, and, according to 
Lord Hailes, existed before any records of Par- 
liament.”—[{2 Hansard. ] i 
He had quoted these remarks to show 
that he was not now dealing with the 
modern title of 1565, and to show that 
the title on the Union Roll was still in 
force, and had not been taken away. 
He did not know that it could be taken 
away by Act of Parliament—certainly 
not with them in Scotland— and he 
wished their Lordships to grant a mea~ 
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sure of indulgence, while he. showed 
why it was that this grandson. of the 
attainted Earl, lineally descended through 
his mother, was re-instated, and why it 
was, being re-instated, that he was de- 
clared restored to his old family honours, 
so ancient and illustrious. He would 
do this by pointing to the circumstances 
that induced those who made up the 
Union Roll of Peers in 1605-6—the 
only time when the old nobles of Scot- 
land were ranked according to their 
precedence—to put the Earl of Mar 
where he was on the Union Roll, and 
where he had stood since that time. 
When this ranking took place, as 
their Lordships might be aware, every 
Seotch noble was directed to produce 
every document that would show his 
proper place in respect to precedence. 
There were then no dates ostensibly at- 
tached to Scotch Peerages. An erroneous 
idea had got abroad that because they are 
1457 was put against the Earl of Mar, 
therefore he could not have shown any 
document for precedence previous to that 
year; but that impression was entirely 
fallacious. What the Earl of Mar pro- 
duced in 1605-6 to show that he was 
entitled to the precedence awarded to him 
was, first of all, a Charter of Isabel, 
Countess of Mar in her own right, dated 
9th December, 1404. He did not refer 
to the one dated August of that year, 
which was afterwards declared null and 
void by the Scotch Parliament, but the 
later one. In the second place, there 
was King Robert’s Charter affirming 
the same, and tracing the Peerage 
through Isabel to Robert Earl of Mar, 
in 1438, and also the Act of Parliament 
of 1587, along with other documents. 
When the Earldom was restored in 1824, 
it was restored by an Act passed by 
virtue of his direct succession from Isabel 
Countess of Mar. But he (the Earl. of 
Galloway) would not trouble their Lord- 
ships with the other Acts. He would 
rather content himself with asking them 
to mark the quotation from the Act of 
1824, for the reason that there were 
some who held that although it was per- 
fectly true that the restored Earl, in 
1824,. was restored as the lineal de- 
scendant..and grandson through his 
mother, yet that there was nothing in 
that Act which led tothe conclusion that 
it was to go in remainder to future de- 
scendants as heirs general, The quota- 
tion read that— 
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“Whereas, by an Act passed, John Francis 

Erskine, Earl of Mar, is the dson and 
lineal descendant of the said John, Earl of Mar, 
that the said John Francis Erskine, and all the 
persons who would be entitled, after the said John 
Francis Erskine, to succeed to the honours, &c. 
. . . « . &8 fully and honourably as if the 
said Acts of Attainder had not been made.” 
It was intended that the Act of Attainder 
should be reversed, and that the family 
of Mar should be restored to the same 
position as they occupied before the year 
1715. He should be surprised if their 
Lordships did not agree to that proposi- 
tion, as he thought it was too plain and 
manifest that that was the intention. 
In 1824, the grandson was restored, and 
the following year, 1&25, he was suc- 
ceeded. by his son, who in 1828 also 
died, and was succeeded by his son. 
Up to that time, he would mention, the 
succession went as Earl of Mar. There 
was no doubt that he was entitled to the 
title of Kellie, which became vacant a 
year after he succeeded to the Earldom 
of Mar. But the Earldom of Kellie being 
a title somewhat lower down, it was 
thought by the ninth Earl of Kellie, who 
died some time previous, that the Earl of 
Mar might not care to acquire the lower 
title also. The late Earl of Mar, however, 
did claim the title of Kellie, and it was 
adjudged to him in 1835. Thenceforth 
he bore the title of the Earl of Mar and 
Kellie, and he was the ouly Peer of that 
title that had yet existed. The Earl 
having died in the year 1866, brought 
matters down to the time of the present 
unfortunate discussion. In the year 
1866. the Earl was succeeded by his 
sister’s son, John Francis Erskine Good- 
eve Erskine. During the late Earl of 
Mar’s lifetime his nephew had always 
been looked upon as his heir, and in 
proof of the Peerage having descended 
to him through the female line four 
centuries and more back, he. himself 
protested that he was premier Earl. 
He further enjoined upon his nephew 
that when he succeeded the same pro- 
test was to be made—namely, that he 
was premier Earl. He would there point 
out to their Lordships that John Francis 
Erskine was exactly the same relation to 
the son of the restored Earl as the re- 
stored Earl was to the attainted Earl— 
namely, grandson and lineal descendant, 
through his mother bearing the same 
name, Lady Frances. Thus he was heir 
general to his uncle, according to the 
Scotch law, the same way as his relative, 
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Colonel Erskine, succeeded as' heir male 
to the title of Kellie. Then he was pre- 
sented to Court-as Earl of Mar, and his 
vote was taken over and over again as 
Earl of Mar at Holyrood. Moreover, 
his cousin, Earl of Kellie, continually 
addressed him as Earl of Mar, wrote to 
him as such, and received him at his house 
as Earl of Mar. Indeed, there was no 
question about the matter of any sort or 
kind, and it was more than a year after- 
wards when ‘achange came over thespirit 
of his (Earl of Kellie’s) dream. On one 
occasion, when the Earl of Mar’s vote 
was recorded, and accepted, as usual, at 
Holyrood, it was protested against in 
their Lordships’ House as void by the 
Ear! of Kellie. The question, therefore, 
came before the House whether the Earl 
of Kellie’s protest was thought admis- 
sible. This was decided against the Earl 
of Kellie. and the Earl of Mar’s vote was 
accepted as valid, and nothing had oc- 
curred since that time in the least way 
to challenge the validity of the vote. 
In the following year, 1867, the late 
Earl of Kellie began to lodge cases 
in their Lordships’ House, claiming to 
be Earl of Mar. He was never ready, 
however, to proceed with those cases, 
and the House was constantly prevented 
from proceeding with them, on account 
of being constantly asked to wait for more 
and more evidence. The Earl of Mar 
immediately presented a Petition as 
Earl of Mar, asserting his right to the 
title, and protesting against the claim 
of the Earl of Kellie. ‘It was in the year 
1871 that the Earl of Kellie’s counsel 
announced in their Lordships’ House that 
he was prepared, or that he would be pre- 
pared in the following Session of 1872, to 
go on with thiscase. In January 1872, 
however, the Earl of Kellie died, and: of 
course that ended the case forthat Session. 
But then, he was sorry to say that’the 
Jate Earl]’s son and successor, the follow- 
ing year, 1873, produced another case. 
If he (the Earl of Galloway) remem- 
bered right as to the position of the 
matter, at that time the son was not 
himself prepared or ready to proceed. 
The case was; therefore, held over: or 
diopped, and in the year 1874 a second 
case was lodged, and he would mention 
that the Petition of the Earl of Mar 
had been ‘lying in their Vordships’ 
House during those years waiting to be 
heard against the cases that had been 
lodged. © He wished further to ‘explain 
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that the’Harl of Mar had’ never been a 
claimant. It had been said that he had 
been a claimant; but he was in’a position 


| to entirely deny that assertion. He sim- 


ply acted in a Constitutional manner in 
coming to their Lordships’ House and 
taking the ‘action ‘he did. He succeeded 
as ‘heir to” his uncle, and: the only 
possible way in which he could be 
put out of his position was by some 
other claimant: coming in, and claim- 
ing, not a title which was not upon the 
Union Roll; but his title which was upon 
the Union Roll. Theease in question was 
tried ; but before it was tried in the year 
1873-74, the opinion of the Law Officers 
of the Crown was requested as to the 
right of claim put in by the Earl of 
Kellie to the EHarldom of Mar. He 
would ask their Lordships’ indulgence 
while he read the opinion of the Law 
Officers of the Crown upon the matter. 
But first he would remark that there 
was a change of Government at the be- 
ginning ofthe year | 874, which their Lord- 
ships would remem ber,andso, by achapter 
of accidents, in 1873 the matter was re- 
legated to the Law Officers of the Crown 
under Mr. Gladstone’s Government, and 
the case not coming on, if was further 
relegated to the Law Officers of the 
Crown under Mr. Disraeli’s Government 
of 1874:°' It was a fact, however, that 
the Law Officers of the Crown of 1874 
held the same opinion upon ihe subject 
as the Law Officers of the previous Go- 
vernment. Therefore, the Law Officers, 
both Scotch ‘and English, in i874 en- 
dorsed the opinions of those of 1873; It 
was insisted in’ their Report, over and 
over again, that the succession « to 
the Earldom of Mar: should continue 
through the female line, and allusion 
was made toa Charter of Queen Mary, 
in which the words were used ‘‘ restored 
to heirs general in 1565 continuing.” 
The Law Officers of the Crown then con- 
tinued— 

“Tt was immaterial, however, to consider 
whether there was a re-creation or a restoration 
to ‘the dignity of, Earl ‘of?Mar in 1565, inas- 
much. ag if it was a/re-creation, the surrounding 
circumstances were sufficient, to indicate the in- 
tention, that the dignity should descend, to heirs 
gencral and not be limited to heirs male. On 
the other ‘hand, if if was a restoration ‘of the 
previous dignity,” -[as they upheld} “there ‘is 
sufficient, evidence, to, show, that it is, in, like 
manner, descendible to heirs general, and hence 
that the heir male; Lord Kellie, has not made 
out’ his claim to the dignity of Earl’ of Mar, in 
the Peerage of Scotland.” 
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He neéd not remind the House of the 
terms ofthe Act of 1824; but he desired 
to,advert to what. was technically called 
the judgment of the Committee of Privi- 
leges.. He wished to say one. or two 
words about that matter, because it had 
been wrongly held that the Committee 
of Privileges was identical with the final 
Court of Appeal. He was quite certain 
that he only had to appeal tothenoble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack to curro- 
borate him when he said that the Com- 
mittee of Privileges stood in the light 
of a Court of advice to their Lordships’ 
House. When Petitions were presented 
to their Lordships by. the Crown: for 
their advice, they were generally re- 
ferred to the Committee of Privileges, 
who advised the House as to what course 
should be taken thereupon. And what 
was the judgment, so called, upon the 
matter in question, which the Commit- 
tee of Privileges put forth? It was as 
follows:— 

‘* Resolved, that it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee that the Claimant, Walter Henry, Earl 
ot Kellie, Viscount Fenton, Lord Erskine, and 
Lord Dirleton, in the Peerage of Scotland, hath 
made out his cluim, &c., to the hononr and dig- 
nity of Earl of Mar, in the Peerage of Scotland, 
created in 1564 ;” and “ that report thereof be 
made to the House.’’ 

He wished the House to observe that it 
was an opinion of the Committee that it 
was the creation of July or August 1565, 
because in the elaborate speeches made 
by the learned Lords on the occasion, it 
was specially stated that no weight was 
to be put upon the Charter of Queen 
Mary of the 23rd of June, 1565. That 
Charter they implied had nothing what- 
ever to do with the case. They avowed 
that ‘‘ There was not @ tittle of evidence 
to guide them in forming an opinion ;” 
and they said it was evident that a 
Charter must have been created between 
the 28th July and the Ist of August. 
Therefore, putting on one side and up- 
setting the validity of the Charter of Queen 
Mary as they did, it was not forhim to call 
into question the Resolution of the Com- 
mittee of Privileges, and he did not in- 
tend to say whether they were right or 
wrong. He' would reserve that to him- 
self. The opinion of the Committee of 
Privileges, technically called a judgment, 
was not in his opinion—and he wished 
to enforce the point upon the considera- 
tion of the House—of any actual judicial 
importance. It was specially stated that 
it was not a judgment, but. only an 
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opinion, and that should be made clear, 
because the Resolution of the Commit- 
tee being taken as a judgment stood in 
the way of the vote of so many in their 
Lordships’ House. The opinion was re- 
corded on the 25th of February, 1875, 
and was reported to the House and 
sent to the Lord Clerk Register on the 
26th of the same month. He was sur- 
prised that the matter was carried out 
in such an informal and hurried manner. 
After this, the Earl of Mar, the heir 
general and nephew to the late Earl, 
who died in 1866, attended at an Elec- 
tion of Representative Peers at Holy- 
rood, and offered his vote as a Scottish 
Peer on the Union Roll. He was 
shocked to say this was refused by 
the Lord Clerk Register. This re- 
fusal was, he thought, an illegal act on 
the part of the late Sir William Gibson- 
Craig. The Earl had as good a right 
as any other Peer in Scotland to record 
his vote on that occasion, notwithstand- 
ing this very remarkable order sent down 
to the Lord Clerk Register. If the order 
was not intended for the Earl of Kellie 
in respect of his comparatively novel 
Peerage of 1565, it was ambiguously 
worded; but if that order was intended 
to relate to this Earl of Kellie who had 
just been given his new creation of Earl 
of Mar, it was, he had no hesitation in 
saying, ultra vires of their Lordships’ 
functions. It was a legislative act which 
could only be performed by the whole 
of the Estates of the Realm. A right to 
vote was possessed by one Earl; but to 
give an order in consequence to the Lord 
Clerk Register to accept his vote as a 
Peer upon the Union Roll of another 
date than that of his Peerage was a 
legislative function which, with all due 
respect to their Lordships, he said was 
not within their Lordships’ prerogative. 
It was, therefore, an informal order 
without precedent, and also an illegal 
order. In addition, there were eight 
Peers aggrieved by this order. If the 
Earl of Kellie, who had just been given 
this new title, was empowered to vote in 
respect of the Earldom of Mar on the 
Union Roll of Scotland which had not 
been awarded to him, those seven or 
eight Peers were aggrieved whose Peer- 
ages came in precedence between the old 
Earldom of Maron the Union Roll and 
that accorded to the Earl of Kellie, and 
accordingly, more. than, half .of, these 
immediately protested against what had 
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beendone. These protestshad been going 


on'sinee, and had been increased. Each 
year they would increase. until, some 
notice was taken of their protests and 
right was done them. He would have 
wished, had there been time: for it, ; to 
call attention to the Report of. the 
Select: Committee appointed in 1877, to 
show that there were no precedents for 
altering, as they had done, the prece- 
dence of the Union Roll. The Lord Clerk 
Register of Scotland had been ordered 
again and again to send a return of the 
Roll of Scotch Peers, and it had always 
come back in the same way. In the 
year 1739-40 the House of Lords ordered 
the Lords of Session to make up a Roll 
and send it to the House. The Lord 
Chancellor in 1740 acquainted the House 
of Lords that the Roll had been re- 
ceived. Their Lordships had ordered 
also. a Report as to the limitations of 
Peerage, and the Lords of Session re- 
plied that they had great difficulty in 
answering that part of the order relating 
to the particular limitation of Peerages, 
and were only able instead to make the 
following remarks, to which he called the 
special attention of the Chairmanof Com- 
mittees :— 

“ First, they take the liberty to remark that 
they cannot discover the records of any patent 
of honour created at a period earlier than the 
reign of King James VI.,’’ 


who followed Queen Mary. 
‘© Before that time titles of honour and dignity 


were created by erecting lands into earldoms 
and lordships.”’ 


He must be permitted, as regarded this 
creation, to quote what was written in 
Hansard as having been said by his 
noble and learned Friend who was on 
the Woolsack last year, and also one 
remark of the noble and learned Lord 
now on the Woolsack. The late Lord 
Chancellor (Earl Cairns) remarked last 
year— 

All T have to say is this: that the Peerage 
on the Roll which is called the Mar Peerage, is 
not the Peerage which has been attached in 
this House to the Earl of Mar and Kellie; 
and, therefore, the Earl of Mar and Kellie 
should not be allowed to answer in this call.”’— 
[3 Hansard, coxlviii. 137.] 


The present Lord Chancellor said, on 
the same occasion— 


“The House has decided: that a Peerage of 
Mar was created by Queen Mary, and that the 
Miner hes created belongs to the Earl of Kellie ; 
but it has pronounced no judgment, either affir. 
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mative or tive, with respect to, the ancient 
Earldom of Mar,”—[Jéid. 146.) 

This order. was, therefore, as. he had 
shown, utterly at variance, with the re- 
corded, opinion, of the | Committee of 
Privileges. as to, the awarded claim of 
the Earl of Kellie; and, he maintained 
that the Earl of Mar, who sueceeded his 
uncle, would be defying the Resolution 
and Standing Order of| this, House if he 
came and made his claim at the Bar of 
the House. | This heir to, the old Karl- 
dom, of Mar was exactly in the same 
position as every one of the Scotch 
Peers; and until some one made a 
protest against his being the rightful 
heir to the title as he was, being indis- 
putably the heir of his uncle, it. was 
their duty to acknowledge him as Earl 
of Mar. What he wanted to place before 
them was this: supposing the Earl of 
Mar were, in defiance of the Standing 
Orders of this House, to come and claim 
at the Bar the concession of his right, 
he could not imagine there would be 
much doubt as to the result, It was 
undoubted that he could show the 
Charters, Acts of Parliament, and other 
deeds, which must. convince the Law 
Officers, of the Crown that he was 
the rightful, heir to the old title. 
It was impossible to think that that 
House would be likely to reverse the 
old Acts of the Scottish Parliament and 
the judgments of the Court of Session, 
and to override the opinion of the Law 
Officers of the Crown and the Act of the 
Imperial Parliament of 1824. It was 
inconceivable that if the Earl of Mar 
came and made that claim the noble 
and learned Lords in that House would 
adopt such an extraordinary course. 
They would have to concede his right ; 
but the fact of their doing so would not 
interfere with the rightful position of 
the Earl of Kellie. He would still be 
in the same position .as he now was with 
respect to the Peerage of 1565, He 
had intended to bring some additional 
details before, their Lordships ; but he 
really thought it was unnecessary. Ho 
must, however, remark that. he was suf- 
fering very great disadvantage from 
the fact. that many noble Lords who 
took a great interest in this question 
were, unfortunately, obliged to beabsent. 
There was Lord Crawford, the Marquess 
of Bute, and 'the- Earl of Stair,. besides 
Lord:Napier of Ettrick,..who had pro- 
tested over and oyer again against what 
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had been done at Holyrood. These noble 
Lords were all absent, and the Duke of 
Marlborough—who was interested in a 
Seotch title his aneestors held before 
they ever had an English jone, but 
which, not being descendible to heirs 
female, he no longer possessed—had not 
been able to be present. There was a 
great deal of delicacy of feeling amongst 
the Peersin this House about this ques- 
tion, as it seemed like making a sort of 
attack upon the judgment of the House 
of Lords. This he disputed, and having 
looked into this question very carefully, 
which, as it happened, he had done at the 
request of his noble Friend the Earl of 
Kellie, who was interested so deeply in 
it, he had come to the determination 
that, whatever obloquy he should receive, 
he would be true to the traditions of his 
order, true to his'‘co-Peers in Scotland, 
and true to this House of Parliament, 
and put before their Lordships what he 
thought was the right view of the case. 
He thought he had conclusively proved 
his case to their Lordships; and he 
would ask them to uphold the laws of 
the country, to uphold the Standing 
Orders of this House, and to acknow- 
ledge one of their co-Peers who had indis- 
putable rights which they were bound 
to recognize. He earnestly asked them 
to put aside the idea that they were act- 
ing against the law in any way, or 
against precedent, in giving effect to his 
Resolutions in sweeping away the order 
to the Lord Clerk Register. He found 
that his claim to their Lordships’ sup- 
port, in behalf of his 2nd Resolution, 
rested on the Standing Order of the 
House, which had become a Standing 
Order, at the instance of the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Buccleuch), who, in 1862, 
induced the House to rescind Lord Rose- 
bery’s Resolution of 1822. With respect 
to this 2nd Resolution, it had no effect 
one’ way or another except that it an- 
nounced the Standing Order of the 
House with respecttoScotch Peers, forthe 
Earl of Marhad no more business to come 
tothe Bar of that House to make claim to 
his title than had any other Scotch Peer. 
That was done by another ceremonial 
altogether in Seotland. He prayed that 
his noble and learned Friends the lateand 
the present Lord Chancellors would look 
fullyatthe question, and he would venture 
to say they would find the difficultiescould 
only be aggravated by not getting rid 
of this order of the House to the Lord 
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Clerk: Register, which was the subject: 
of his 1st Resolution ; and, by accepting, 
the 2nd'Resolution, the noble ie 
learned Lords would be only accepting 
a Resolution which embodied what was. 
at this moment a Standing Order of that 
House. The noble Earl concluded by 
moving the Resolutions of which he had 
given Notice. 


Moved to resolve, That whereas the Select 
Committee appointed ‘‘to consider the matter 
of the petition of the Earl of Mar and Kellie, 
presented on the 5th of June 1877” (the 
prayer in which petition was that the title of 
Earl of Mar should be brought down to the 
date of 1565 from its existing place on the 
Union Roll), ‘‘and the precedents applicable 
thereto,” reported to the House on the 27th 
July 1877 “‘ that they had*not been able to dis- 
cover any precedents of orders made by the 
House for altering the order of precedence of 
the Peers of Scotland on the Union Roll,’”’ and 
further ‘‘that they were not disposed to re- 
commend that any order should be made on the 
petition of the Earl of Marr and Kellie’; in 
order to give due effect to the recommendation: 
contained in this Report it is incumbent upon 
this. House to rescind their order of 26th Feb- 
ruary 1875, which ran as follows, viz.: “ That 
at the future meetings of the Peers of Scotland 
assembled under any Royal Proclamation for 
the election.of a Peer or Peers to represent the 
Peerage of Scotland in Parliament, the Lord 
Clerk Register, or the Clerks of Session offi- 
ciating thereat in his name, do call the title of 
Earl of Mar according to its place on the Roll 
of Peers of Scotland called at such election, and 
do receive and count the vote of the Earl of 
Mar claiming to vote in right of the said Earl- 
dom, and do permit him to take part in the 
proceedings of such election.”—(Zhe Earl of 
Galloway.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
noble Earl who had just addressed their 
Lordshipshad no occasion to apologize for 
bringing this question before the House 
merely because it was a Scotch question. 
The attention of the House ‘had shown 
that it was an interesting question to 
many of their Lordships. He entirely 
sympathized with the historical interest 
which attached to it in the minds of 
many of the Scotch: Members:of their 
Lordships’ House, and also with the per- 
sonal feelings which his noble Friend 
had expressed towards the gentleman 
whose claim he had so ably advocated. 
The only thing which he could not help 
regretting when he heard his noble 
Friend was, that he was not addressing 
the rather more limited assembly of 
their Lordships’ House, which met at an 
earlier hour of the day, and that he 
was not. clothed in, habiliments.similar 


s 
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to those in which he (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) was obliged to address them. The 
speech would have done credit to an ad- 
vocate at their Lordships’ Bar. What 
the noble Earl had done was to invite 
their Lordships to deal judicially with a 
question which had not come before 
them in a judicial manner, and to super- 
sede entirely the established usage and 
practice of their Lordships’ House in 
respect to the proper manner of dealing 
with judicial questions. He had not the 
least doubt of the sincerity of his noble 
Friend when he said that his object was 
to uphold the laws of the country, and to 
maintain the authority of the Orders of 
their Lordships’ House. He hoped the 
noble Earl would think him equally 
sincere when he said that if they were 
to take the advice which the noble Earl 
had given them, the result would be tu 
subvert the laws of the country, and the 
order and usages of their Lordships’ 
House. The noble Earl had dealt with 
two distinct subjects; and he would 
say, before he made the few observa- 
tions he thought it his duty to make 
upon these subjects, that he would 
rigidly abstain from entering into the 
merits of the legal questions with which 
the noble Earl had dealt. The Motion 
dealt with two subjects—one, the right 
to a certain Peerage, and the other the 
right to a certain precedence upon the 
Union Roll. The more important of 
these subjects was the titleto the Peerage, 
and that, he supposed, was the main 
object which the noble Ear! had in view. 
The noble Earl asked their Lordships 
to adopt a Resolution by which they 
would declare that— 


‘* John Francis Erskine, being the nephew and 
undisputed next of kin of the late John Francis 
Miller Earl of Mar (who died in 1866), and 
having observed the forms usually complied 
with by Scotch Peers on succession, is entitled 
in accordance with the protest’ made by many 
Peers at Holyrood to remain in enjoyment of the 
privileges he inherited as tenant, de jure and de 
facto, of the Earldom of Mar, standing on the 
Union Roll of Scotland, no other person laying 
claim to that same earldom, and the said earl. 
dom having been in no way affected by the Ree 
solution of this House.on 26th February, 1873, 
which conceded to the Earl of Kellie an Earl- 
dom of Mar of the date of 1565.” 


This was to declare that, this House, 
sitting in its legislative capacity, with- 
out any reference from the Crown, and 
without any opinion by a Committee of 
Privileges, could properly assert that the 
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noble person named—for, undoubtedly, 
he was noble by birth, and he was quite 
willing in courtesy to call him so—the 
Earl of Mar, though not yet recognized 
by their Lordships’ House, and was en- 
titled to all the rights appertaining to 
that Earldom, including those of a vote, 
and a certain precedence at the election 
of Representative Peers in Scotland. He 
(the Lord Chancellor) ventured to say 
that such a Motion was absolutely unpre- 
cedented in any case of either an English, 
Scotch, or Irish Peerage. He need not 
remind their Lordships of the course 
which was invariably taken when a 
claimant, finding his right to be a sub- 
ject of controversy, took means to estab- 
lish that right. He petitioned the 
Crown to declare his right. The Crown 
referred that Petition to their Lordships’ 
House, and the House sent it to the 
Committee of Privileges according to 
their invariable usage and practice, be- 
cause the matter required to be dealt 
with in a judicial manner, and upon 
judicial’ principles. That Committee 
comprehended all the legal ability in 
their Lordships’ House; but it was not 
confined to lawyers. It comprehended 
those who were accustomed to attend to 
the Business of the House, and any 
noble Lord who was desirous of attend- 
ing was as much at liberty to do so as 
any other. That was the Constitutional 
way of dealing with a question of this 
kind’; and he must confess he was a little 
surprised when he heard the noble Earl, 
who had evidently taken great pains to 
inform himself on this subject, say it 
was an unconstitutional thing, and a 
defiance of some supposed Standing Order 
of their Lordships’ House, for a Scotch 
Peer who claimed a title which was the 
subject of controversy to seek to estab- 
lish his right to the title by a Petition to 
the Crown, which could be referred to 
the Committee of Privileges. The noble 
Earl had given no reason for that extra- 
ordinary opinion. The thing was con- 
stantly done. When a person claimed a 
Scotch Peerage by remote collateral suc- 
cession, or when any other circumstances 
raised a doubt or controversy, he peti- 
tioned the Crown; and the Crown, as a 
matter of course, referred the Petition to 
the House, and the House, equally as 
a matter of course, sent it to’ the Commit- 
tee on Privileges. And if the noble 
person whose cause the noble Earl had 
advocated <desired this course to be 
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adopted, it was perfectly competent for 
him to-do what he had described. .He 
would not by so doing be contravening 
any Order of their Lordships’ House, 
and he thought it would be the natural, 
and the prudent and proper, course to 
adopt. The only ground for that singu- 
lar opinion of the noble Earl. was an 
Order made some yearsago by the House, 
on the Motion of a noble Duke (the Duke 
of Buccleuch) to the effeet' that in cer- 
tain circumstances, where a person suc- 
ceeded to a Peerage by collateral and 
not direct descent, he should come. to 
that House and establish his right be- 
fore his vote was admitted at Holyrood. 
About ten years after this Order, for 
reasons which the noble Duke would, no 
doubt, himself state to the House, it 
was thought right that it should. be re- 
scinded ; and the consequence was, that 
at the present time there was no Order 
of their Lordships’ House which pre- 
vented any claimant to a Peerage in 
Scotland from assuming the title and 
claiming to vote at the election of Repre- 
sentative Peers. But it was quite a 
non sequitur, his noble Friend would 
allow him to say, to suppose that be- 
cause no such claimant was obliged to 
come and so establish his right, that his 
right was to be taken as capable of being 
otherwise established when the claim 
was matter of controversy. In point of 
fact, they ull knew that many such 
claims had been made, and, many such 
had been admitted, as far as voting at 
Holyrood was concerned, which were 
wholly and absolutely unfounded, andin 
which the position of the claimants was 
extremely different from that of the 
noble person here concerned.’ But to 
say that in every case of the assumption 
of a title which was in controversy, and 
where there was a serious legal doubt, 
therefore their Lordships’ House should 
declare off-hand who had the right to it, 
was a proceeding quite inadmissible. 
There was another course which might 
be pursued, and that had been pointed 
out in the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of their Lordships’ House which 
sat in 1874... He could not imagine why 
that course had not been taken: It 
was there pointed out, that in an Act of 
Parliament, passed in 1847, there was a 
provision settling the mode of proceeding 
when any question of this, kind arose. 
The solution so prescribed by the Statute 
Law of the: Realm ‘was, that ifa right 
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to vote was claimed at Holyrood in an 
election of Representative Peers, and any 
two Peers should protest against that 
vote, the matter must be reported to the 
House of Lords, and the House. must 
deal with it. It would call the person 
who claimed to vote to substantiate his 
right; and if he did not. come forward 
and do so, or if he failed to do so when 
he did come forward, he was, by the 
Statute Law of the Realm, tobe for ever 
excluded. The Committee of their Lord- 
ships’ House decided that that. was the 
natural way of bringing any such claim 
tothe test. Why had this not been done? 
The noble person who claimed to be the 
ancient Earl of Mar had not, as far as 
he (the Lord Chancellor) was informed, 
since that Resolution was passed, ten- 
dered his vote at the election of Repre- 
sentative Peers. An election was held 
at Holyrood only the other day. If he 
had done so, he thought it highly pro- 
bable that two Peers would have. been 
found to enter a protest against receiv- 
ing that vote, if only for the sake of 
having all ambiguity on this question 
cleared up. He could not think that 
the friends of that gentleman who, 
having that mode of establishing his 
right, ‘had, for whatever reason, not 
thought fit to take a step which would 
have made it possible to establish. it, 
were now entitled to come to: their 
Lordships’ House and summarily de- 
clare that, without hearing evidence, or 
the arguments of counsel, or going judi- 
cially at all into the matter, their Lord- 
ships should assume his right to the title, 
and act as if it had been proved before 
them. In regard to the Report of the 
Committee on Precedence, although the 
Committee did not think it necessary or 
expedient to say that their Lordships 
could not, under any circumstances, deal 
with the question of the Union Roll of 
the Peers in Seotland, they had pointed 
out that there was no example of any 
such thing having been done. On that 
Union Roll and on the earlier Decreet 
of Ranking of the Commissionersof King 
James VI. from which it was made up, 
there had been placed, and there had 
remained since 1606 in the order in which 
it now stood, the Earldom, and only one 
Earldom of Mar. . Whether it was 
rightly placed there or not might bea 
matter of, controversy. He thought it 
would not be easy to reconcile its exact 


place on that Roll, either with the date of 
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the first creation of the ancient Peerage, 
or with that of the Peerage which. the 
House found to have been created by 
Queen Mary in 1565. But what he 
wished to point out was this—that whe- 
ther that precedence was or was not 
capable of being reviewed and altered 
by some competent authority—if their 
Lordships were that authority — they 
could only exercise such a power after 
a Petition was presented to the. Crown, 
and referred by the Crown to their 
Lordships’ House, and they could only 
exercise it judicially, as they would deal 
with every other question as to dignities 
or honours so referred to them by the 
Crown. Ifthe matter were to go before 
their Committee of Privileges, all the 
materials relating to it would be brought 
before the Committee, and, no doubt, it 
would be duly and properly considered. 
He rested his objections to the course 
now proposed on this fact—that there 
was on the Union Roll only one Earl of 
Mar; there had never. been more than 
one; and it must be determined judi- 
cially that there existed another Earldom 
of Mar before their Lordships could 
rescind the Order and adopt the Motion, 
which proceeded essentially upon the 
assumption that there was another. For 
these reasons, and feeling that their 
Lordships could not properly enter further 
into the merits of the case, he should 
resist the Motion before the House, 
Tue Earn or MANSFIELD said, the 
difficulty was this—that their Lordships’ 
House had given an Order which there 
was great difficulty in following out. 
First of all, they had decided there was 
a Peerage which nobody ever heard of 
before the Earldom of Mar of 1565. 
They could not dispute the validity of 
that proceeding, though the majority of 
ersons in Scotland believed no such 
eerage existed. On the former ,occa- 
sion on which this subject had been dis- 
cussed, he had thrown outa challenge 
to any noble Lord to show one single 
tittle of evidence in any document drawn 
from history that such a Peerage existed, 
and the challenge had not been met. 
How did the matter stand at present? 
At the election of Peers in Holyrood the 
Earl of Mar was called, Amoble Lord 
got up and claimed to vote in respect to 
that title, which was founded in 1457; 
but his title was admittedly the later 
one, said tobe created in 1565. How 
_eould they possibly reconcile this claim ? 


The Lord Chancellor 
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When a protest was made against his vote 
being .received in respect of the old 
Earldom of Mar, the Lord Clerk Register 
said—‘‘ I have received an Order from the 
House, of Lords, and I must obey it.” 
Now, their Lordshipsoughtto rescind that 
Order. The noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack said there was no precedent 
for rescinding that Order ; but, he forgot 
that the Order of the House was rescinded 
in 1864. Many noble Lords who spoke 
on this subject on the last occasion were 
perfectly ignorant not only as to the 
theory and the law, but asto the practice 
of the law of Scotland; and he. wished 
that such cases were referred to the 
Court. of Session, where they were 
acquainted with the Scotch law. He 
intended to support the Resolutions of 
his nobie Friend. 

THe Marquess or HUNTLY said, 
that, though this might be a very dull 
matter to English Peers, it was a ques- 
tion which Scotch Peers thought very 
strongly about, and which affected the 
position of every Scotch Peer at that 
moment, He had not intended to take 
part in that debate, having made some 
observations upon the case.on a former 
occasion; but, asa Scotch Peer, he 
objected tothe remarks of the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack when he 
said, that the Earl of Mar should have 
tendered his vote at, Holyrood, that two 
Peers should. have protested against his 
vote being received, and that then the 
Earl of Mar, should come and claim his 
rights in that House, A large minority 
of Scotch Peers had already protested 
against the Earl of Kellie’s vote being 
received as Earl of Mar, and that 
noble, Earl should be called upon. to 
come and prove his right, to such vote. 
All that these Resolutions would do was 
to rescind the Order which had been 
made; and if they were agreed to he 
would have to come to prove such 
right. .He protested against the Earl 
of Kellie giving .a vote in the Peerage 
of Scotland which had not been ad- 
judged to, him. . There was a ques- 
tion whether it was necessary for Scotch 
Peers to, come to. that. House to prove 
their, right..or their claim. to -yote. 
Many.Scotch Peers had. not been re- 
quired to do so. . He would suggest that 
the matter should be referred to a Se- 
lect Committee. : 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
that the two Resolutions were not quite 
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consistent. -There were many’ persons 
who might find’ theriselves able to vote 
for one when they could not’ vote for the 
other. That was the position in which 
he found himself placed: He could not 
vote in that House that Mr. John 
Francis Erskine was entitled to the 
Earldom 6f Mar, because the House 
would obviously in that case be acting 
without any evidence before it and in a 
judicial manner. He would, therefore, 
suggest that the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Galloway) should withdraw 
his 2nd Resolution. With regard, 
however, to the other Resolution, as ‘to 
the question of precedence, he thought 
there was a good deal to be said in 
favour of the case put before their Lord- 
ships by the noble Earl opposite. He 
asked the House to reseind an Order of 
the House; and if the House could send 
down an Order it could rescind it. 
What had been the effect of the Order ? 
It was virtually a direction to the Lord 
Clerk Register to accept the vote of the 
Earl of Kellie as Earl of Mar. At the 
present moment the Earl of Kellie, 
whenever there was an election of Re- 
a Peers of Scotland, voted as 

arl of Mar, and in virtue of a Peerage 
of 1450 to which he had never ven- 
tured to lay claim, and which was 
the Peerage which Mr. Erskine did 
claim, and which ‘he was entitled’ to 
according to the findings of the Seotch 
Courts, whatever those findings might 
be worth. If Mr. Erskine ‘wished: to 
prove his titleconclusively he must come 
to that'House. But that was no rea- 
son why the House should not rescind 
the Order which gave the Earl of 
Kellie the privilege of voting in virtue 
of a Peerage to which’ he'‘laid ‘no 
claim. Ifthe noble Earl opposite would 
withdraw his 2nd Resolution ‘he should 
have much pleasure in voting with 
him. 

Lorp INCHIQUIN ‘said, that even if 
the course recommended by the ‘noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Camper- 
down) were followed, their Lordships, 
by agreeing to’ the Ist’ Resolution, 
would virtually declare that Mr: Erskine 
was entitled to the Earldom of Mar 
without having heard ‘the ~ evidence 
on which his claim was founded: ‘He 
thought that was a most irregular 
course, and one which the House could 
not adopt. 
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Taz Duxe or BUCCLEUCH ' said, 
that as he had been referred 'to during 
the debate, he might say that he obtained 
in 1862 the abrogation of the Order 
passed at the instance of the late Earl of 
Rosebery in 1822 because it did not 
work well: The question was, who was 
Earl of Mar? The Earldom claimed by 
the Earl of Kellie was the Earl: of Mar 
onthe’ Union Roll.» Now, very fewof 
the Peers on the Roll were: placed in 
their proper position. As he: under- 
stood, the Union Roll was so-named be- 
cause it was the Roll of Peers called for 
by that House after the Act of Union 
between England and Scotland was 
passed. It was the Roll of Peers who 
were called to the Scottish Parliament. 
He thought Scotch Peers should be 
called upon to go through every form 
which an English or an Irish Peer went 
through when he succeeded his father 
or a collateral inheritor.. They ought 
to prove their right on petition to the 
Crown, when it would be referred ‘to 
that House, and then to the Lord Chan- 
cellor; and if everything were found 
by him to be in order he would report 
to the House;: but if not it would»be 
referred to the Committee of Privileges 
for the matter to be judicially con- 
sidered. 

Lorp HOUGHTON questioned the 
fitness of the Committee of Privileges 
to determine the points relating tothe 
disputed Earldom, and argued that they 
could only be decided after a serious 
historical inquiry. 

Lory BLANTYRE ‘said, surely» if 
John Francis Goodeve Erskine ought to 
prove his succession to the oldtitleof Earl 
of Mar, the Earl of Kellie was equally 
bound to do so. It was undisputed that 
the old Earldom of Mar, which owed the 
high place it did on the Union Roll 
from the date 1457 being attached to it, 
passed to heirs general (female as well 
as male), and that John Francis Guod- 
eve Erskine (not the Earl of Kellie), was 


i heir general and next of kin to the late 


Earl, who died in 1866. Lord’ Kellie 
had not claimed any title of earlier date 
than ‘1565, because there was’a nearer 
heir than himself to the old Earldom‘of 
1457/on thé Union Roll. 

Tur Eart or GALLOWAY, in reply, 
said, as far as he could follow the argu- 
ments, they only gave reasons why: the 
Resolution standing on the Paper 
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should be accepted. He asked their 
Lordships. to rescind the Order of 
February 26, 1875, in order to clear the 
atmosphere. He must take exception 
to what the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack had said when he referred 
to the Earldom of Mar, said to have been 
created in 1565, and said Mr. Goodeve 
Erskine wasa ‘‘claimant.”) He neverwas 
a claimant, and no one in the House could 
showa reason whythe Earl of Mar should 
be put in a different position from any 
other Scotch Peer in the House. He 
wished again to say that he did not put 
any stress on the 2nd Resolution, as it 
would not help the question one way or 
the other; but he could not follow what 
his noble and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack said, nor see any reason why 
their Lordships should not accept the 
Ist Resolution. He would withdraw 
the other, after the general support he 
had been accorded on both sides of the 
House. If the Ist Resolution were not 
accepted he would certainly go to a divi- 
sion upon it. 


On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 49; Not-Contents 41: 
Majority 8. 
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STREET ACCIDENTS (METROPOLIS). 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp FORBES asked Her Majesty’s 
Government, Whether their attention 
has been called to the number of acci- 
dents caused by vehicles in the streets of 
the Metropolis, as given in a Return for 
the month of May from the Metropolitan 
hospitals? He did not bring this matter 
forward for the purpose of blaming the 
police, because he thought they  dis- 
charged their difficult duties admirably, 
and took every possible care of unwary 
foot passengers, but because ke thought 
the attention of the Government ought 
to, be directed to the large number of 
street accidents. It appeared from the 
Return in question that in May 1879, 
17 people had been killed in the Metro- 
polis by street accidents, while a large 
number of others had been miore or less 
injured. During the last year, 1879, 236 
persons had been killed and 3,399 in- 
jured, It did not appear to him that 
many accidents were caused by hansom 
cabs going slowly ; but they were attri- 
butable, as their chief cause,. to light 
carts and vans. He believed that our 
Returns contrasted unfavourably with 
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those of the Continental cities, such as 
Paris and Berlin. He recommended 
that lamps should be required to be 
carried by all vehicles travelling in the 
streets of the Metropolis after dark, and 
that an additional number of refuges 
should be erected for the protection 
of the public at the several main cross- 
ings. 

Vespusy TEMPLETOWN expressed 
his gratification that since the question 
was last before their Lordships’ House 
the number of street accidents had con- 
siderably diminished; but, at the same 
time, he recommended the establishment 
of more protected crossings, and still 
greater. vigilance on the part of the 
police, whosenumbers might be increased 
for the purpose. He trusted that the 
Government would endeavour through 
the Home Office to influence the Vestries 
in regard to the necessary measures, so 
that street accidents by passing vehicles 
might be avoided as far as possible. 

Tne Eart or AIRLIE supported the 
views advanced by his noble Friends, 
and hoped that the Government would 
take the matter into consideration. 

Tur Eart or FIFE, on behalf of the 
Government, said, there wereno Returns 
from the hospitals of the number of acci- 
dents in the streets. It would hardly be 
posi indeed, for them to make such 

eturns, as many of the persons injured 
were not taken to the hospitals at all. 
Nor were there any Returns at Somerset 
House. He had, however, received a 
Return from the police authorities, and 
from that Return he found on inquiry 
that the number of deaths from street 
accidents in the past month was 22 in 
the Metropolitan and City areas, and the 
gross number of accidents was 321, 
This gave an average number of 5:4 
deaths and 80 cases of injury, which was 
a slight increase over the number in the 
corresponding month of last year. While 
it was scarcely fair to take the month of 
May, when London was more full than, 
perhaps, any other month of the year, 
as a sample, he was compelled to do so 
because the figures in reference to May 
were the only ones available, Their 
Lordships would ‘agree that the police 
arrangements at the crossings in London 
were far better than they were in Conti- 
nental cities. Great credit was due to 
the police authorities for the excellent 
arrangements they made, and to the 
parish authorities for erecting ‘places 
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where passengers could ‘take refuge: 
Nothing could really: be done by the 
central authority to protect those who, 
with a little care and caution, might 
readily protect themselves and prevent 
accidents from occurring to them in the 
streets. 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER, BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill to. legalise Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife’s Sister — Was presented by The Lord 
Hovaenton; read 1*. (No. 88.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o’clock, till To-morrow,’ 
half-past Ten.o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 14th June, 1880. 


MINUTES. ]—Ways anp Mzans—considered in 
Committee—Resolutions [June 11] reported. 
Pustic Bitts—Ordered—First Reading—Cus- 

toms and Inland Revenue * [221]. 

First Reading — Local Courts of Bankruptcy 
(Ireland) * [219]; Local Government (Ire- 
land) Provisional Orders (Ballinasloe, &c.) * 
220]. 

solgna! Riladingsibpliite® [210]; Representa- 
tion of the People (Scotland) Act (1868) 
Amendment * [208]; Wild Birds Protection 
Law Amendment [211]. 

Committee — Report — Metropolitan Commons 
Supplemental * [112]. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 

Mr. Speaker informed the House, that he had 
received the following communications from the 
Judges selected, in pursuance of The Parlia- 
mentary Elections Act, 1868, for the Trial of 
Election Petitions :— 

A Letter from Lord Chief Justice Coleridge 
and Mr. Justice Grove relating to the Hlection 
for the City of Hereford. 

A Certificate and Report from Mr.’ Baron 
Fitzgerald and Mr. Justice Barry relating’to the 
Election for the Borough of Dungannon, and 

Reports from Lord Chief Justice Morris ‘re- 
lating to the Elections for the County of Lon- 
donderry, for the City of Londonderry, and for 
the Borough of Bandon Bridge. 


CITY OF HEREFORD ELECTION, 


Court of ‘Common Pleas, Westminster, 
12th June 1880. 
Sir, 
We have the honour to inform you that the 
Petition complaining-of the Return for the City 
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of Hereford has been withdrawn by leave of the 
Court... We have also to inform you that, in 
the opinion of the Court, such withdrawal was 
not the result of any corrupt arrangement or in 
consideration of the withdrawal of any other 
Petition. 
We are, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servants, 
Cotertpcr, Lord Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas. 
W. R. Grove, Judge of the 
Common Pleas. 
To the Right Honourable 
The Speaker of the House of Commons. 


City of 


DUNGANNON ELECTION. 


The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868, and 
The Parliamentary Elections and Cor- 
rupt Practices Act, 1879. 


Election for the Borough of Dungannon, holden 
on the 2nd day of April 1880. 

The matter of the Petition relating to the 
above-named Election, wherein Robert Newton 
and Armitage Lennox Nicholson are Petitioners, 
and Thomas Alexander Dickson is Respondent, 
was tried before us, Francis Alexander Fitz- 
gerald, one of the Barons of the Exchequer 
Division of the High Court of Justice in Ire- 
land, and Charles Robert Barry, one of the Jus- 
tices of the Queen’s Bench Division of the High 
Court of Justice in Ireland, being two of the 
Judges on the rota for the time being for the 
trial of Election Petitions in Ireland at Armagh 
on the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th days of June in 
the year 1880, and We, at the conclusion of the 
trial on the last mentioned day, determined and 
do hereby certify to the light Honorable The 
Speaker of the House of Commons that the said 
Election was void. 

Further, we report that no corrupt practice 
was proved to have been committed by Colonel 
the Honorable William Stuart Knox, one of the 
candidates at the said Election, or with his 
knowledge and consent, but that corrupt prac- 
tice was proved to have been committed by the 
said Thomas Alexander Dickson, the other of 
the candidates at the said Election, through his 
Agent, but without his knowledge and consent, 
that is to say, the giving and paying of money 
for a voter in order to induce such voter to re- 
frain from voting at the said Election. 

Further, we report that Robert Donovan; 
Richardson McGuffen, and John Anderson, were 
proved at the said trial to have been respectively 
guilty of the said corrupt practice of bribery, 
but that each of the said persons having been 
examined before us as Witnesses on the said 
trial, we deemed them respectively to be en- 
titled to certificates under the 33rd section of 
The Parliamentury Election Act, 1868. 

Further, we report that we have no reason to 
believe that corrupt practices extensively pre- 
vailed at the Election to which the Petition re- 
lates, 

Dated this 11th day of June 1880. 

J. D. FirzGeratp, Baron of the 
Exchequer Division of Her 
Majesty’s High Court of Jus- 
tice in 
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CO. R. Barry, Justice of the 

Queen’s Bench Division of 

Her Majesty’s High Court of 

Justice in Ireland, 

Judges for the time being on the 

rota for the trial of Election 
Petitions in Ireland. 


COUNTY OF LONDONDERRY ELECTION, 


High Court of Justice in Ireland. 
Common Pleas Division. 
Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868. 

In the matter of the Election Petition for the 
County of Londonderry. 

James Forrest and Thomas Walker, Peti- 
tioners, 

Right Honble. Hugh Law and Sir Thomas 
McClure, Bart., Respondents. — 

The said Common Pleas Division, in pursuance 
of the provisions of the 36th section of the said 
Act, do hereby Report to the Right Honble. the 
Speaker of the House of Commons. 

That the Petition in this matter, a Copy of 
which is hereunto annexed, was duly presented 
to this Division on the 5th day of May 1880. And 
that the Petitioners on the 1ith day of June 
inst. applied to this Court by special application, 
pursuant to the said Statute, for leave to with- 
draw said Petition. And it appearing to the 
Court that the notice of the said application 
required by the said Act had been given in the 
said County, and no person having applied to be 
substituted as Petitioner instead of the said 
James Forrest and Thomas Walker. . 

The Court on the said 11th day of June inst. 
made an Order permitting the said Petition to 
be withdrawn, and the same has been withdrawn 
accordingly. And the Court do hereby Report, 
in their opinion, the withdrawal of the said 
Petition was not the result of any corrupt ar- 
rangement, or in consideration of the with- 
drawal of any other Petition. 

Signed on behalf of the Court this 11th day 
of June 1880. 
M. Morzris, 


Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 


To the Right Honorable 
The Speaker, House of Commons, 


CITY OF LONDONDERRY ELECTION, 


High Court of Justice in Ireland, 
Common Pleas Division. 


Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868. 


In the matter of the Election Petition for the 
City of Londonderry. 

John Boyle and William Conaghan, Petitioners. 

Charles Edward Lewis, Respondent. 

The said Common Pleas Division, in pursuance 
of the provisions of the 36th sect. of said Act, 
do hereby report to the Right Honorable the 
Speaker of the House of Commons :— 

That the Petition in this matter, a Copy of 
which is hereunto annexed, was duly presented 
to this Division on the 27th day of April 1880; 
and that the Petitioners on the 11th day of June 
inst. applied to the Court, by special application 
ursuant to the said Statute, for leave to with- 

w said Petition, 
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And it appearing to the Court that the notice 
of the said application required by said Act had 
been duly given in the said City, and no person 
having applied to be substituted as Petitioner 
instead of the said John Boyle and William 
Conaghan; the Court on the said 11th day of June 
inst. made an order permitting the said Petition 
to be withdrawn, and the same has been with- 
drawn accordingly. 

And the Court do hereby report that in their 
opinion the withdrawal of the said Petition was 
not the result, of. any: corrupt. arrangement, or 
in consideration of the withdrawal of any other 
Petition. 

Signed on behalf of the Court, this 11th day 
of June 1880, 

M. Morris, 


Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 


To the Right Honble, 
The Speaker of the House of Commons. 


BANDON ELECTION, 


High Court of Justice in Ireland, 
Common Pleas Division. 


Parliamentary Elections Act, 1878. 


In the matter of the Election Petition for the 
Borough of Bandon Bridge, John Corcoran, 
Petitioner ; Perey B. Bernard, Respondent. 

The said Common Pleas Division, in pursu- 
‘ance of the provisions of the 36th Section. of 
the said Act, do hereby report to the Right 
Honorable the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons :— 

That the Petition in this matter, a Copy of 
which is hereunto annexed, was duly presented 
to this Division on the 22nd day of April 1880, 
and that the Petitioner, on the 11th day of June 
inst., applied to the Court, by special application 
pursuant to the said Statute, for leave to with- 
draw said Petition. And it appearing to the 
Court that the notice of the said application re- 
quired by the said Act had. been given in the 
said Borough, and no person having applied to 
be substituted as Petitioner instead of the said 
John Corcoran, the Court on the said lith day 
of June inst. made an order permitting the said 
Petition to be withdrawn, and the same has been 
withdrawn accordingly. And the Court do 
hereby report: in their opinion the withdrawal 
of the said Petition was not the result of any 
corrupt arrangement or in consideration of the 
withdrawal of any other Petition. 


Signed on behalf of the Court this 11th day 
of June 1880. 
M. Morris, 


Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 
To the Right Honorable 
The Speaker, House of Commons. 


And the said Certificates and Reports were 
Mah to be entered in the Journals of this 
ouse. 


WITHDRAWAL OF RESOLUTION. 


— 0a 


SIR BARTLE FRERE, 
Sir DAVID WEDDERBURN inti- 
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(Ireland). ) 


nouncement of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that they did not intend to ask for 
any Vote beyond the sum of £500 for 
Sir Bartle Frere, which had been voted 
by Parliament for services already ren- 
dered, and not to be- performed, he 
would. not persevere with the Motion 
which stood in his name relating to the 
South African grant, 


QUESTIONS. 


—ajoQuonr—— 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) —MEDICAL 
ATTENDANCE IN CAVAN. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is a fact that the Dispensary Doctor 
of Arva, county Cavan, refused to give 
medical attendance to William Will of 
Coronea, near Arva, county Cavan, al- 
though a billet signed by James M‘Cann, 
esquire, P.L.G., was presented to said 
Doctor; and, if the above statement is 
correct, whether he will, seeing that Will 
is 76 years of age and lives on a holding 
valued at £3 5s. per annum, order, 
through the Local Government Board, 
that said Doctor shall give the attend- 
ance required ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I find on in- 
quiry that Mr. M‘Oann, not belonging 
to the Board of Guardians in whose 
Union Will resided, had no power to 
give him a ticket. The man seemed to 
be in a position to pay a small fee. I 
have no power to alter the action of a 
Board, either in giving or cancelling 
such an order. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) — 
CHARGE OF EXTRA POLICE. 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he will 
state to the House under what statutes 
the Irish Government claim to have 
powers of quartering extra police in 
disturbed districts, and of charging the 
expenses of maintenance of those police 
on the inhabitants of the district; 
whether the Government have any 
powers under these statutes of circum- 
scribing the district thus charged within 
the limits of the townland or borough 
e 
scene of outrages; and, whether the 
Irish Government have any powers of 
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district from the charges levied for the 
maintenance of extra police ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): If the noble 
Lord will allow me, I shall answer the 
Question for my right hon. Friend. The 
statutes under which the Irish Govern- 
ment ‘‘ have powers of quartering extra 
police ” in such districts as may be found 
to require an additional force, and of 
charging half the cost of their main- 
tenance on the inhabitants of those dis- 
tricts, are 6 & 7 Will. IV., c. 138; 2&3 
Viet. c. 75; and 9&10 Viet. c.97. They 
have also power under the same statutes 
of limiting the district thus charged to a 
barony, or even a townland, as may be 
found desirable. They have not, how- 
ever, any power of exempting any of the 
inhabitants of the district so charged 
from liability to the consequent assess- 
ment, 


PERSIAN CONSULAR COURT, CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE—CASE OF MR. ARSENIAN. 


Mr. SLAGG asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he is now able to make a 
statement with regard to the right to 
protection of Mr. A. O. Arsenian, a 
naturalised British subject of Persian 
origin, whose property is said to have 
been arbitrarily confiscated by the Per- 
sian Ambassador at Constantinople, the 
said Ambassador defying the power of 
the British authorities there to interfere 
in the matter ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
property claimed by Mr. A. O. Arsenian 
has been seized by order of the Persian 
Consul General at Constantinople in the 
course of civil proceedings instituted 
against Mr. A. O. Arsenian by certain 
members of his family before the Persian 
Consular Court. By a Treaty, dated 
1875, between Persia and the Porte, all 
suits or proceedings, civil or criminal, 
between Persian ‘subjects are to be 
heard and determined by the Consuls 
and Vice Consuls of Persia. By the 
law of Persia a Persian subject cannot 
change his nationality without the sanc- 
tion of his Government, and such sanc- 
tion has not’ been obtained by Mr. 
A. O. Arsenian to his British natural- 
ization. In these circumstances, Her 
Majesty’s Government are advised that 
Mr. A. O. Arsenian is amenable to the 
jurisdiction of the Persian Consul 
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General, and is not entitled to protection 
as a British subject against the exercise 
of such jurisdiction, notwithstanding his 
British naturalization. At the sametime, 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador has been in- 
structed to employ officially the best 
means in his power to assist Mr. A. O. 
Arsenian,. 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON—THE 
FISHERY ARTICLES. 


Sr HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he can inform the 
House when it is likely the Fortune 
Bay Papers will be presented ? 

Coronet COLTHURST asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, When he will be able to lay 
upon the Table of the Honse the Cor- 
respondence with respect to the Fishery 
Articles of the Treaty of Washington 
and the disputes which have arisen re- 
specting them ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, the Correspondence referred to by 
the hon. Gentlemen was in course of 
preparation, and would, he hoped, be in 
the hands of hon. Members in the 
course of this week. 


MOROCCO—RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


Mr. Serseant SIMON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether, having regard to exist- 
ing treaty and customary rights, it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to take any, and what, steps to ensure 
the safety of non-Mahomedans in Mo- 
rocco, and their equality before the Law 
with the other subjects of the Sultan ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Her 
Majesty’s Government have frequently 
instructed, Her Majesty’s Minister in 
Morocco to lose no opportunity of urging 
upon the Sultan’s Government the ne- 
cessity of extending equal privileges and 
full religious liberty to all classes of the 
population, and Sir John Drummond 
Hay reports that he has recently made 
personal .representations in this sense 
during his visit to the Moorish Court. 
Her Majesty’s Government are now con- 
sidering the best means of making a 
joint remonstrance, in concert with other 
European Powers, in order to impress 
the Sultan with an adequate sense of the 
expedieney of amending the administra- 
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full civil and religious liberty to all sub- 
jects of the Empire. 


KINGDOM OF ITALY—THE COLLEGE 
OF THE PROPAGANDA. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he is aware or will ascertain how far 
the reports are true that the Italian Go- 
vernment is about to expropriate part of 
the property of the College of the Propa- 
ganda at Rome on terms almost equiva- 
Ient to confiscation ; whether, on inter- 
national grounds, he will direct repre- 
sentations on this subject to be made 
either through our Minister at Rome, or, 
otherwise, to the Government of the 
King of Italy on behalf of Her Majesty’s 
Catholic subjects, who are part owners 
of the property in question, and, in com- 
mon with all Catholics, materially con- 
cerned in the welfare of this cosmopolitan 
college, and whose interests would be 
gravely affected by the alleged high- 
handed proceedings; and, whether he is 
aware that the Austrian, Spanish, and 
French Governments have already re- 
monstrated in this sense with the Italian 
Government? He wished, further, to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, Whether 
his attention has been called to a para- 
graph in Zhe Globe of this evening, stat- 
ing that the Emperor of Austria was 
greatly irritated by the contemplated 
confiscation, and proposed to make re- 
presentations to the Italian Government 
on the subject ? 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: Her 
Majesty’s Government have reason to 
believe that the Italian Government con- 
template enforcing the conversion of the 
real property belonging to the Propa- 
ganda College; but they have no infor- 
mation with regard to the terms upon 
which the process is to be carried out. 
The Italian Government are acting upon 
a law passed in 1878, which applied 
generally to all religious corporations. 
In these circumstances, Her Majesty’s 
Government do not see their way to 
making representations on the subject. 
They understand that the remonstrances 
said to have been addressed’ by other 
Powers were only made unofficially. 


THE INDIA OFFICE—THE ARCHIVES 
AND PUBLIC: DOCUMENTS. 

Sir EARDLEY WILMOT asked the 

Secretary of State for India, Whether 

any inquiry has been made at the India 
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Office in regard to the loss or abstraction 
from the Office of a Memorial, presented 
in 1868, to the then Secretary of State 
for India, by Mr. William Tayler, for- 
merly Commissioner of Patna; and, if 
80, with what result; and, whether it is 
true that, in addition to the Memorial 
itself, five other letters referring to the 
Memorial, together with a printed pam- 
phlet, forming an appendix to it, are 
missing from the India Office? 

Tue Marovess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, that the Memorial alluded 
to by the hon. Gentleman was missing 
from the India Office. He believed, 
however, that a copy of the Memorial 
had been printed with the Papers lately 
presented to the House. Four or five 
letters relating to the Memorial were 
also missing from the India Office; but 
a copy of the printed pamphlet forming 
an Appendix to the Memorial was at 
present in the Library of the House for 
the use of hon. Members who took an 
interest in this case, 


IRELAND— THE BOARD OF NATIONAL 
EDUCATION—CASE OF MRS. MARY J. 
CONWAY. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he has made inquiry into the 
case of Mrs. Mary J. Conway, late of 
Cliffoney, county of Sligo, now a patient 
in the Sligo District Lunatic Asylum, 
and formerly for more than twenty years 
a teacher under the Board of Commis- 
sioners of National Education in Ireland ; 
whether the Board of Commissioners 
were justified in refusing a retiring gra- 
tuity to Mrs. Conway, as appears by their 
Secretary’s letters of 7th April and 4th 
June 1880; and, whetherthe Government 
will now cause a gratuity to be allowed 
for the benefitof Mrs. Conway’s children ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I have in- 
quired into the case of Mrs. Conway, and 
I think the Commissioners were quite 
justified in refusing her the retiring gra- 
tuity. Ifthe hon. Gentleman will call on 
me personally, I shallbehappy togive him 
all the information I have on the subject. 


IRELAND — NATIONAL SCHOOL 
TEACHERS’ RESIDENCES, &C. 

Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Chief 

Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 

land, Whether his attention has been 

directed to the disadvantages under 
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which the teachers of Workhouse Na- 
tional Schools at present labour in bein 
excluded from sharing in result fees, an 
to the importauce of extending to them 
the benefits of the system of rewarding 
them for the results of their exertions; 
and, also, whether he will direct inquiry 
to be made into the working of ‘‘ The 
National School Teachers’ Residences 
(Ireland) Act, 1875,” and endeavour to 
make its provisions more effective to 
carry out their objects ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: In conse- 
quence of the hon. Member’s Notice I 
have applied for information in Ireland, 
and the Education officer has sent me 
two large memorandums on the subject 
of his Questions which are too long to 
read to the House. I have looked care- 
fully into the Questions, but have been 
unable as yet to form an opinion on the 
subject. 


SPAIN—ABOLITION OF SLAVERY 
IN CUBA. 


Mr. T. FRY (for Mr. A. Pease) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he will lay upon the Table 
such Correspondence as may have taken 

lace since January 1879, between Her 

ajesty’s Government and that of Spain, 
in respect to the Treaty Rights of Great 
Britain, under which she is entitled to 
claim the complete emancipation of the 
enslaved Africans in Cuba? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: If the 
hon. Member will refer to the Papers 
presented last year he will find that they 
include the Correspondence on the sub- 
ject of slavery in Cuba down to August 
last. Since that date Spain has passed a 
law providing for the abolition of slavery 
in Cuba. A copy of the law, together 
with some further Correspondence, will 
be laid on the Table very shortly. 


DISTRESS (IRELAND). 


Mr. DAWSON asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, In which of the scheduled unions 
in Ireland distress is now most severe; 
how long it is. likely to continue; what 
amount of the advances already granted 
has been apportioned to each of these 
districts, and what amount has been 
actually spent in each up to the pre- 
sent time; when the works passed at 
the various baronial sessions will be 
earried out; and, if the entire sum 
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already, and about to be granted 
(£1,500,000), is likely to reach the 
classes for whom it was intended in time 
to save them from the effects of scarcity 
and starvation ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: With re- 
spect to the hon. Member’s first Ques- 
tion, I cannot state in which of the 
Scheduled Unions the distress is most 
severe. It varies week by week from 
Union to Union; but I can state that 
the distress is most severe especially in 
Donegal and Mayo, and in parts of 
Roscommon, Sligo, and the West 
Riding of Galway, and also in parts of 
Cork, Kerry, and Clare. I trust it 
will not continue longer than the har- 
vest, but hon. Members are as well able 
to form an opinion on that point as the 
Government. Iam glad to say, how- 
ever, we have good reports of the crops. 
I have, by a Return laid on the Table, 
shown the advances made in each 
barony, and I hope it will soon be in 
the hands of Members. I have endea- 
voured to ascertain the amount spent 
for each week, but it is impossible to 
obtain it exactly. As regards the time 
when the baronial sessions work will be 
carried out, it has always been our en- 
deavour to get these works carried out 
before the harvest ; but the Question is 
one to which I can only answer by stating 
what we are endeavouring to carry out. 
The question as to the application of the 
£1,500,000 about to be granted has been 
already debated in this House on the 
Relief Bill, and I suppose it will be de- 
bated again. I may say that I rely on no 
works to save the people from starvation. 
To some extent out-door relief must be 
given, though, doubtless, part of the 
landlords’ money will be spent before 
the harvest. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—HIGH COURT OF 
JUSTICE (CHANCERY DIVISION) — 
THE LISTS OF MONEYS. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
If he can inform the House when the 
Lists of Moneys paid into the Court of 
Chancery, the publication of which is 
provided for by statute, and which 
should have been published last Feb- 
ruary, will be published ; and, whether 
he will, if necessary, afford the Chan- 
cery Paymaster extra assistance to ex- 
pedite the publication ? 
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Lorp. FREDERICK. CAVENDISH: 
I am informed that the delay in the 
publication of the list of moneys has 
been caused by the great pressure of 
work in the office of the Chancery Pay- 
master, and by the very large number 
of accounts which it is necessary to in- 
vestigate before the list can be pre- 
pared. By affording the Chancery Pay- 
mastersome additional assistance which 
he has suggested, I hope lists will be 
published before very long. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS-—SOL. 
DIERS—10 & 11 VIOCT. c. 21, s. 3. 


Mr. GORST asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether there is now any 
object in having soldiers confined to 
barracks during the day of nomination 
at. Parliamentary Elections; and, whe- 
ther, in the Bill for renewing the Bal- 
lot Act, he will propose the repeal of 
so much of the Act 10 and 11 Vic. 
c. 21, sec. 3, as provides that no soldier 
within two miles of the place of elec- 
tion shall be allowed to go out of bar- 
racks on the day of nomination ? 

Stz_ WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, he thought the point raised 
by the hon. and learned Member was 
well deserving of consideration. No 
doubt the Ballot had materially altered 
the whole character of the nomination 
day; and therefore he would give the 
matter his careful consideration. 


NAVY-—GREENWICH HOSPITAL— 
LOCAL RATES. 


Mr. GORST asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, Whether any sum is con- 
tributed by the Admiralty towards the 
local rates at Greenwich in considera- 
tion of the occupation of Greenwich 
Hospital as a Naval College; and, if so, 
what is the amount of such contribution 
and upon what annual value is it based ? 

Mrz. T. BRASSEY: The Government 
contribute to the local rates of Green- 
wich forall Government property in the 

arish, upon a; total rateable value of 
£9,220. Of this total the sum.of £8,500 
represents the rateable value of the 
Hospital and School. The Infirmary is 
valued separately, being leased to, and in 
the rateable occupation of, the Seamen’s 
Hospital Society. _Greenwich Hospital 
is. not assessed separately from Green- 
wich Hospital School. The contribu- 
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tion is paid by way of bounty out of 
the Vote for Rates on Government Pro- 
perty. 


METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT 
ACT—THE DRAINAGE. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If he is aware that in many parts of 
the Metropolisthe provisions ofthe Metro- 
polis Local Management Act, 18 and 19 
Vic. c. 120, secs. 73, 75, and. 76,.re- 
quiring that no house shall be built or 
occupied without drainage and sewerage 
arrangements, constructed under the 
supervision of the Vestry or District 
Board, and to their satisfaction, have 
been grievously neglected; and if, in 
order to secure the inhabitants from 
hidden perils, he will take measures to 
insure that the said Act shall be carried 
out in a thorough and effectual manner ; 
or, if it is found insufficient, that it 
shall be supplemented by more stringent 
provisions ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, . in 
reply, said, that no information. had 
reached the Home Office to the effect 
that the provisions of the Metropolis 
Local Management Act with respect to 
drainage and sewerage were grievously 
neglected. He was informed by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works that the 
drainage and sewerage of all houses, 
except those connected with the main 
sewers, were under the control of the 
Vestries and District Boards, who were 
alone responsible for them. If, how- 
ever, information as to the non-obser- 
vance of the Act in question reached 
the Home Office, it would be his duty 
to consider whether further legislation 
on the subject was desirable. 


M. CHALLEMEL LACOUR, THE, FRENCH 
AMBASSADOR. 

Mr. OTWAY asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther any communication has been ad- 
dressed to Her Majesty’s Government 
relating to the appointment. of a suc- 
cessor in this Country, to the distin- 
guished Statesman now the President of 
the French Senate; whether he will be 
so good as to state the number of the 
Representatives of the French Govern- 
ment in England, who have been ap- 

ointed, since the fall of the Empire in 
rance ; whether, there has been any 
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change of Representative in, France of 
Her Majesty the Queen during the same 
period ; and, whether, on occasions of a 
change of Ambassadors, credentials and 
letters of recall are presented personally 
to the Sovereign or Chief.of the State? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes, 
Sir. A short time ago a communication 
in the usual terms was addressed to Her 
Majesty’s Government, inquiring whe- 
ther Her Majesty would receive M. 
Challemel Lacour as French Ambassador 
in this country, and Her Majesty has 
intimated her readiness todo so. The 
number of the Representatives of the 
French Government in this country who 
have been appointed since the fall of the 
Empire is eight. There has been no 
change in Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Paris during that period. It is usual on 
the occasion of a change of Ambassadors 
for the credentials or letters of recall 
tobe presented personally to the Sove- 
reign; but there have been exceptions 
to this rule, in which case an audience 
has been sought and granted at a later 
date. 

Mr. OTWAY: The hon. Baronet 
means eight, not including M. Thiers 
and M. Tissot ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: M. Tissot 
was never Ambassador to this country. 
M. Thiers is not included in that number, 
as he is not considered to have been an 
Ambassador; he was only here as a very 
informal Representative. 

Mz. O’DONNELL rose to put a Ques- 
tion on the same subject, when 

Mr. MONK said: I rise, Sir, to a 
point of Order. I wish to ask whether, 
in your opinion, an attack upon a gen- 
tleman who is, I believe, at this moment 
the actual Ambassador of France to this 
country, a personal and political attack 
such as that contained in the Question 
of the hon. Member for Dungarvan, is 
in Order, even though that attack be 
made in the shape of a Question ad- 
dressed to a responsible Minister of the 
Crown ? 

Mr. O’DONNELL: I wish, Sir, to 
speak to a point of Order. [‘‘ Order!” } 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Dungarvan gave Notice of this Ques- 
tion altogether on his own responsibility. 
I am. bound to say that, in my judg- 
ment; the hon//Member would have been 
better advised if, considering the gravity 
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of the Question, he had consulted the 
Chair before he gave public Notice of it. 


Mr. Otway 
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Atthesametime, lam not prepared to say 
that the Question is irregular, and ‘that 
circumstances might not arise that would 
render a Question of such a character in 
Order. I think it right. also to add that, 
seeing the imputations which were cast 
upon the French Ambassador by the 
Notice given by the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan, I have thought it my duty 
to allow the Question to be put, because 
it seemed to me fair.to the French Am- 
bassador that equal publicity should be 
given to any refutation of the charges 
brought against him as to the charges 
themselves. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: Mr. Speaker, with 
reference to your observations, what- 
ever is due to a gentleman appointed as 
French, Ambassador, I also considered, 
Sir, that at least as much was due to 
the honour and dignity of the Queen 
of these Realms. I beg, Sir, to ask—and 
I take the full responsibility of the 
Question, and shall pursue my inquiries 
to the utmost—I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the M. Challemel Lacour, 
spoken of as future French Ambassador 
to England, is the Citizen Challemel 
Lacour who, as one of the Prefects of 
the Provisional Government of Septem- 
ber 4, 1870, ordered the massacre of 
Colonel. Carayon Latour’s battalion in 
the telegram ‘‘ Fusillez moi ces gen-la,”’ 
contained in the Report of the Commis- 
sion of the National Assembly on the sub- 
jeet, and who has since been condemned 
by a court of justice in France to paysome 
three thousand pounds compensation 
for his share in the plunder of a convent 
during the same period ; and, whether 
the same person was not suggested as 
French Ambassador at Berlin last year, 
but was promptly withdrawn in defer- 
ence to the opinion of the German Go- 
vernment ? 

Sm, CHARLES W. DILKE: Mr. 
Speaker, before answering the Question 
of the hon. Member, I must be allowed 
to express my regret that it should have 
been thought necessary to put'it upon 
the Paper. As, however, the Question 
has been asked, I will state such of the 
facts as have been communicated to us 
in regard to it. There never was any 
such massacre as that which is alluded 
to in the hon. Member’s Question: M. 
Challemel Lacour denies having ever 
used any such phrase. as that alluded 
to—~‘‘ Fattes. mor fusiller ces gens-la.”’ 
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The hon. Member originally stated in 
his Question that the order was con- 
veyed by télegram ; but he has just now 
said it was a ‘‘ written order.” No such 
written order or telegram has ever been 
produced: The damages which, some 
years ago, M. Challemel Lacour was or- 


dered to pay were the result of a civil 


action brought against him as head of 
the Department of the Rhone, and not 
in his individual capacity. I may state 
that that judgment is the subject of an 
appeal which is still pending; and there 
has lately been an order made by which 
the whole question has been sent before 
the Cour de Cassation, and it is now 
before that Court. The plunder which 
the hon. Member mentions was perpe- 
trated by some volunteers quartered in 
the convent. So far from M. Challemel 
Lacour having taken any part in, or 
being in the least responsible for it, he 
was at that moment virtually a prisoner 
at Lyons. He was, therefore, powerless 
either to initiate or prevent any acts of 
the kind. When authority was restored 
in the Department, three weeks after, 
all disorder ceased, and M. Challemel 
Lacour took steps for the protection of 
the religious communities, which caused 
him to receive the written thanks of 
several of those bodies. The National 
Assembly, which at that time was not 
at all likely to be prejudiced in favour 
of M. Challemel Lacour, after hearing 
his defence, rejected a Motion censuring 
him, and passed to the Order of the Day 
pure and simple. M. Challemel Lacour 


was never appointed Ambassador at} p 


Berlin; but as the Question of the hon. 
Member implies that the German Go- 
vernment was privately sounded whether 
it would receive him or not, the German 
Government has informed the French 
Government, and the German Ambas- 
sador has informed my noble Friend 
Lord Granville, that there is no ground 
whatever for the suggestion. The Ger- 
man Government state that had a sug- 
gestion been made for the appointment 
of M. Challemel Lacour as the French 
Ambassador to Berlin, he would have 
been received with the greatest cordi- 
ality. M. Challemel Lacour was’ ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Berne by Marshal 
MacMahon. No question was raised to 
that ‘appointment, and he has remained 
at that post ever since. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: ‘Mr. Speaker, it 
is perfectly impossible that I can accept 
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the explanation of the Government. I 
shall put myself in Order by concluding 
with a Motion. Iam quite certain with 
regard to the statement I have made as 
to the suggestion that M. Challemel 
Lacour was nominated as Ambassador 
to Berlin I have been misinformed. 
With regard to the other statements, I 
am utterly unable to recede from the 
position which I have taken. Sir, I 
am afraid that, in giving these explana- 
tions, the French Government counted 
on a very easy spirit, and a lack of de- 
sire to inquire into the circumstances on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government. 
The Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs had laid stress upon 
some facts not referred to in my Ques- 
tion. He laid some stress upon others 
which he has presented in a light which 
cannot by any means allow this House 
to judge of the realities of the situation. 
In my Question I did not state that a 
massacre of the troops of the Mobiles of 
the Gironde had taken place. There- 
fore, the statement of the Under Secre- 
tary of State that no such massacre had 
occurred was purely gratuitous. What 
happened was this.: M. Challemel Lacour 
ordered the massacre by Colonel Oara- 
yon Latour ; but, fortunately, his instrue- 
tions fell into the hands of an officer of 
the highest character—General Brisson 
—and he took care that the sanguinary 
mandate should not be executed. The 
Under Secretary of State again laid 
stress on the non-appearance of the 
original of this order. Sir, if'we are to 
roceed on that ground, I am afraid we 
shall find that a very large number of 
French Government documents have 
disappeared from September 4th until 
the revival of authority in the National 
Assembly. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to point 
out the irregularity of the course the 
hon. Member is proposing to take. He 
has put a Question upon the Paper ad- 
dressed to a Minister upon a matter of 
great importance, and he has to that 
Question received an answer. He now 
rises in his place and declares that he 
intends to conclude with a Motion. I 
must put it to the House whether ‘the 
question as to the appointment of a 
foreign Ambassador at this Court can 
properly be debated on a Motion with- 
out’ Notice for the adjournment of the 
House ? I apprehend that the proper 
course for the/hon. Member to take upon 
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a question of so much gravity! as this 
is to give Notice that on an early’ day 
he will move an Address to the Crown 
upon this appointment of a foreign Am- 
bassador. | But it does appear to me to 
be a grave abuse of the privileges en- 
joyed .by every Member of this. House 
to bring charges of such gravity without 
Notice against a foreign Ambassador 
under cover of a Motion of adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: I shall confine 
myself to the fewest possible remarks. 

Cries of ‘‘No, no!’ and “‘ Notice!” 

gave three daye’ Notice. [‘‘ Order!” 
+ ae) anger ortes of ‘‘ Notice!” |—if 
the House—[‘ Order!” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I rise to Order, 
Sir. I believe I am correct in saying 
that I am qualified to raise the Question 
of Order. In consequence of the speech 
of the hon. Member for Dungarvan, it 
is my duty to give the House an oppor- 
tunity of expressing its judgment on 
this subject by moving that Mr. 0’ Don- 
nell be not heard. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr.O’Donnell be not now heard.” 
—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. PARNELL: I wish, Sir, first of 
all, to say that I have not the slightest 
sympathy with the Question of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Dungarvan. At 
the same time, the Rules of this House 
—I do not express an opinion or venture 
to argue whether it is right or wrong— 
permit Members of this House who are 
disatisfied with the answer to a Question 
they have received from Ministers. to 
refer to the Question and express their 
dissatisfaction, and, in order to put them- 
selves in Order, they may conclude witha 
Motion. The hon. Member for Dungarvan 
has adopted that course; and I submit 
to you, Sir, and to this House, that in 
adopting that course which may be, and 
undoubtedly is an inconvenient one, he 
was only doing that which a Select Oom- 
mittee of this an on Public Business, 
appointed to consider how the Public 
Business of this House might be best 
conducted, distinctly refused to interfere 
with, and you, Sir, in your evidence 
before that Committee refused to recom- 
mend an interference with it, I- think 
that, under all those circumstances, the 
same privilege should be accorded to 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan as has 
always been accorded to Members of 


Ur. Speaker 
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this House on every occasion—to the 
meanest ‘Members of this House, | I 
think it is: thevfirst time that a Minister 
of the Crown—the Prime. Minister—the 
highest Minister of the Crown—has set 
the evil and dangerous example of endea- 
vouring, by a Resolution given without 
Notice, in an attempt to ward off by a 
Party and ill-advised step what, no 
doubt, may seem to the Prime! Minister 
to be a great evil—I say that it is the 
first time that a Minister of the Crown 
has attempted to silence a Member of 
this House in this way. Now, Sir, I 
have expressed my disagreement with 
the Question of the hon.. Member for 
Dungarvan. I deeply regret that he 
should have putit. I think it was an 
ill-advised and ill-judged Question. But 
you, Sir, when you were appealed to on 
the point of Order, stated that you could 
not interfere, and that you must leave 
the responsibility with the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan. Belonging, as Ido, to 
a minority of Members in this House, 
who must always remain a minority— 
belonging to a minority which has not 
the ordinary advantages which other 
Members of this House have, of being 
able to appeal to the public opinion of 
the country in which this House conducts 
its deliberations—I see the enormous 
importance and the danger of the inno- 
vation which is now sought to be made; 
and, in behalf of freedom of speech, I 
would entreat this House not to take 
any hasty step or action in this matter, 
but to consent to the adjournment of 
the debate in order to see whether, on 
the one hand, reflection will not induce 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan to 
withdraw his Question from the Notice 
Paper ; and, onthe other hand, whether 
the Prime Minister may not consider 
that he is founding a dangerous prece- 
dent, and one which at some time or 
other may be fatal to freedom of speech 
in this House. . I beg, Mr. Speaker, to 
move the adjournment of the debate. 
Mr. T... P. O'CONNOR: .I : beg. to 
second the Motion of the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork. Like my hon: 
Friend, I most strongly condemn the 
Question of the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan. I doubt'very much the justice 
of the charges contained in it; and from 
all I know of M. Challemel Lacour, he 
has setian example of probity and fidelity 
to principle in .France that might. be 
well imitated in other countries. But 
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this is a question of freedom of speech, | followed; but as it was not, and it was 


and I feel it my duty to protest against 
the Motion of the Prime Minister, how- 
ever much I might condemn ‘the’ Ques- 
tion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That, the Debate be now adjourned.”’— 
(Mr. Parnell.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I am very de- 
sirous that there should not be attempted 
a confusion of things that are essentially 
different, and that the House should not 
allow, under the name of freedom of 
speech, to be claimed a liberty of setting 
at naught the Rules of the House. The 
statement of the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) isthat, while he disapproves 
the manner in which the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan has used his liberty, he 
thinks that in the exercise of that liberty 
the hon. Member has acted within the 
Rules of the House. I cannot see how 
the hon. Member for Cork can entertain 
that opinion, unless he holds that it is 
within the Rules of the House for any 
person who has received from the Govern- 
ment an answer not satisfactory to him 
thereupon to rise and state his objections 
to that answer. I must join issue with 
the hon. Member for Cork upon that 
point. I affirm, subject to the correction 
of you, Sir, that, so far from being ac- 
cording to the Rules of the House, it is 
a breach of the Rules of the House that 
any Member, after receiving an answer 
to a Question, should rise and, except 
through the courtesy of the House and 
the belief that he is about to ask for 
further explanations, should proceed to 
discuss the subject-matter of the Question. 
I humbly venture to assert that, so far 
as I am aware, it is not within the Rules 
of the House, but is a breach of those 
Rules, to attempt in that way to raise a 
discussion on the subject-matter of the 
Question, and that with the intention of 
putting himself in Order to say he will 
conclude his statement’ with a Motion 
does not bring him within the Rules of 
the House. The attempt is, in itself, a 
breach of the Rules of the House. I 
do not’ accuse’ the hon. Member of 
knowingly seeking to infringe the Rules 
of debate; and, on the other hand, I 
ro I may not be accused of attempting 
to limit or interfere with’ the freedom of 
debate. After the ‘most: temperate in- 
junction from the Chair, we might have 
hoped that’ your advice would have been 





my belief that the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan was unwittingly falling into 
a mistake, and committing a breach of 
the Rules of the House, I thought it 
right to raise the question whether he 
should now be heard. Thehon. Member 
for Cork and I are not very far apart in 
our views a8 to the practical course to 
be pursued, because the hon. Member 
for Cork feels that this is not a question 
to be discussed without Notice, and ‘he 
therefore moved that the debate be now 
adjourned. Of course, Sir, I am quite 
aware that you suggested to the hon. 
Member that he should take an oppor- 
tunity of raising the question on Notice, 
and I do not deny his right to do so. 
All that I wish is to ask the House to 
enter its protest in a practical form 
against the prosecution of this subject, 
especially as the matter is of the highest 
importance, in a manner which is not 
permitted by the Rules of the House, 
and which constitutes no part of the 
liberty of speech accorded to the Mem- 
bers of this House. 

Mz. SCLATER-BOOTH: I could 
heartily wish, Sir, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had correctly stated the Rules of 
this House with regard to the practice of 
raising discussions on questions by means 
of the Motion for the adjournment of the 
House. That has been, as far as I am 
aware, a practice not confined to one 
side of the House; and I am not aware, 
Sir, that you have ever put a stop to it. 
I should, therefore, be glad to know 
whether it is to be taken as your ruling 
that a speech made under such circum- 
stances as those to which the right hon. 
Gentleman has referred is contrary to 
the Rules of the House, and whether 
you are prepared summarily and pom 
emptorily to carry it into effect? I 
should also like to know whether it is 
competent for any hon. Member, when 
another Member is in possession of the 
House, to intervene, and. to move that 
that: hon: Member be-not heard? This, 
I think, is a case: which has never oc- 
curred before. 

Mr. A, M. SULLIVAN: I read 
the Notice of the Question, of, the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan with .some 
surprise and regret; but, as that hon. 
Gentleman is not in the habit. very 
often of consulting - his Colleagues 
on matters of this kind, they. con- 
cede to him the’ right. of distinguish- 
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ing himself at his own peril on many 
subjects in the House. I say that I 
regret that he put the Question, I will 
not discuss the charge made in it; but 
I do think there was a want of fair play 
in making a charge of this gravity. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: I rise to Order. 
Is it in Order for an hon. Member to 
impute motives and suggest reasons for 
the conduct of another hon. Member, 
who has been interrupted in the making 
of his explanation ? 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: I say that a 
charge of this gravity ought not to be 
launched without more Notice, so as to 
allow the friends of the accused party 
time to prepare his defence. But I put 
all that aside; and I would speak now 
entirely to the point raised by the Prime 
Minister, I think that the position he 
has taken up is a position which is 
not only dangerous but untenable, ac- 
cording to the practice of the House. 
If the hon. Member for Dungarvan had 
violated Order, as the Prime. Minister 
says he did, how.could it be necessary 
for the right hon. Gentleman to make 
the Motion which he made? If the hon. 
Member was out of Order, the Prime 
Minister should have called the atten- 
tion of the Speaker to the fact; andthe 
Speaker would have called upon the 
hon. Member to cease. It was because 
the Prime Minister knew that the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan was not out of 
Order that he deemed it necessary to 
make so novel a proposition as that 
which he laid before the Chair. I have 
myself heard the present Prime Minis- 
ter declare that to put himself in Order 
he would conclude with a Motion; and 
I also heard Lord Palmerston years 
ago make an elaborate speech, and then, 
to put himself in Order, conclude with 
a Motion. There is hardly a Minister, 
or an ex-Minister, on either side who 
has not, from time to time, made such a 
Motion; and I protest, for one, against 
the conduct of the present Prime Minis- 
ter as being calculated to damage and 
to narrow considerably the privileges of 
debate. 

Mr. J. COWEN: I entirely concur 
in the desirability of preserving intact 
a Rule which has. been so often made 
the instrument of good in the hands of 
both Parties. It is extremely desirable 
not to break it in form, much less in 
substance. But this is a peculiar case, and 
these are special circumstances.. Under 


Hy. A. HM. Sullwan 
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the guise.of a Question, a gross—if I 
use un-Parliamentary language, I wishit 
to be remembered that I am speaking of 
a Gentleman of whom I have some 
knowledge, and therefore I feel strongly 
on the subject—libel is attempted to be 
perpetrated upon a distinguished man 
who is about to represent a great nation 
in this country. The hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) has claimed.the right 
of free discussion. I at all times claim 
the right of free discussion; but I also 
claim the right of justice from man to 
man. This is an unlooked for attack on 
a man who cannot himself give an an- 
swer, and whose friends have not had an 
opportunity of appearing in his defence. 
M. Challemel Lacour is a distinguished 
scholar and man of letters; he is a pro- 
minent politician; and a brilliant orator. 
He is nuw a Senator, and some years ago 
he was a Deputy. He has represented 
his country with acceptance in Switzer- 
land; and it is a notorious fact that, if 
his health had permitted, he would have 
held one of the highest offices in the 
present Cabinet of France. I ask, whe- 
ther it is fair for any hon. Member to 
come and, under cover of a Question, 
make unwarrautable insinuations and re- 
presentations about such aman? I ask, 
is it not an unfair liberty to take, and 
an unjust exercise of the privileges of 
this House ? I should like to know what 
right Members of Parliament have to 
criticize the action in such a matter of a 
free, a great, and a friendly nation, who 
is our nearest neighbour, our firmest 
ally, and our warmest friend? We 
should rejoice atthe appointment which 
has been made. It has been the habit 
of the American Republic to send her 
most distinguished men of letters to re- 
present her here; that good example has 
been followed by the Republic on the 
other side of the Channel ; and instead of 
that being cause for reproach, it ought 
to be matter for congratulation and 
encouragement. Ihave wandered from 
the technical question before the House ; 
but perhaps the House will excuse me 
for haying said, some few words—warm 
though. they. be—in defence of a man 
whose. appointment will, I believe, shed 
lustre on the country which he will re- 
present, and honour on the country to 
which he comes. 

Mz. .O’°CONNOR. POWER: I am 
sure the, House must feel, that we are 
discussing avery difficult and delicate 
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question. I regret exceedingly that the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan, consider- 
ing the terms of the reply which he re- 
ceived from the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, did not take a’ dif- 
ferent course. The Question was put, 
and very fairly and fully answered ; and 
if the hon. Gentleman had wished to 
dispute any of the points contained in 
it, his proper course was to ‘give just as 
much Notice of his desire to submit new 
matter to the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, for investigation, as 
it was to give several days’ Notice in 
the first instance. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: I rise to Order. 
When I was interrupted, I was about to 
direct the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to points which I would ask 
them to answer in full on a future day. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER: The hon. 
Member for Dungarvan, in rising to a 
point of Order, which is no point of 
Order at all, has volunteered an expla- 
nation which I am glad tohear. I am 
glad to hear that the hon. Gentleman, 
acting, I presume, on the advice which 
Mr. Speaker tendered to him, did not 
intend to proceed with the discussion of 
the subject. If he did intend to proceed, 
the explanation which he has just given is 
a very extraordinary one. Either he 
rose to. debate the Question or he did not. 
If he rose merely for the purpose of noti- 
fying certain points on which he was 
desirous of eliciting further information, 
that is a totally different matter; but it 
is unfortunate that he did not seize the 
moment when you, Sir, sat down, to 
volunteer the explanation which he has 
now given tome. I cannot resume my 
seat without joining in the manly pro- 
test which has been uttered by the hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen). 
Talk of the right which the Rules of the 
House may technically confer on any man 
to attack another who is not present 
himself, and who is notrepresented! I 
say that I repudiate such a right. I 
care not by what technicality it is de- 
fended: If this accusation had been 
brought against some servant of our Go- 
vernment in Africa, India, or elsewhere, 
I would have expected the House to 
manifest the same feeling which it has 
now ‘shown; but the ‘situation in the 
present case is still more delicate. A 


foreign Ambassador ‘to’ England is‘a 
stranger who comes here on the strength 
of our acknowledged hospitality; and 
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what is due to one of our own fellow- 
citizens is surely doubly due to a person 
who comes to us from abroad in the ca- 
pacity I have mentioned. I hope my 
hon. Friend will re-consider the unfor- 
tunate position he has assumed, and do 
that which will accord with the conve- 
nience of the House, and enable him to 
return fully armed to the discussion, 
when the House will be more disposed 
to listen tohim. I am disposed to sym- 
pathize with my hon. Friend rather than 
with the First Lord of the Treasury, 
who will not, I think, be ill-advised if 
he withdraws the Motion he has made, 
and then the Motion of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Oork will fall to the 
ground. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
am afraid the House is getting into 
rather an inconvenient position, and that 
there is danger of misconception upon 
matters of a very delicate character. 
With regard to the main question raised 
by the hon. Member for Dungarvan, I 
apprehend that there will be very little 
difference of opinion in the House; and 
I think we shall all feel regret that the 
Question should have been put upon 
the Paper, and still more that the matter 
should have been pursued after the 
statement of the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. But since that question has 
been raised @ point of Order, or rather 
two points of very considerable impor- 
tance bearing upon the Order of the pro- 
ceedings of this House have arisen, and 
we are in a position which renders it 
extremely important that we should have 
your ruling as to the real questions 
which have been raised in point of 
Order. There are, as I have said, two. 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
North Hampshire (Mr. Sclater-Booth) 
stated them just now, and I uriderstood 
my right hon. Friend to address to you, 
Sir, a Question which I think it: would 
be desirable for the instruction of the 
House that we should have answered. 
The question is, whether it is an abso- 
lute rule that when a Minister has given 
an answer which is not satisfactory to 
the'Member who puts the Question, it 
is in the power of that Member, or any 
other Member, to get up, express his 
dissatisfaction, and, with a view of put- 
ting himself in Order, to move the ad- 
journment of the House? That is a 





very serious interruption to Business, 
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and it is one to which I have more than 
once had occasion to object. But, at the 
same time, it is one upon which I have 
never been able to obtain any ruling 
such as is now asked for: I remember 
that'so lately as the 5th of last March 
the hon. Gentleman who is now the Se- 
cretary to the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Hibbert), put a Question to my 
right hon. Friend who was then the Se- 
eretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, with regard to the subject of 
capital punishment ; and when my right 
hon. Friend had given the answer which 
he was able to give, no less a person 
than the right hon. Gentleman who is 
now the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (Mr. John Bright) rose, and 
stated that he wished to make some ob- 
servations on this subject, and, for the 
purpose of putting himself in Order, he 
said he would move the adjournment of 
the debate. The right hon. Gentleman 
accordingly proceeded to make a speech 
of some length; and after he had done 
so, and one or two observations had been 
made by other hon. Members, I took 
occasion to make some remark upon the 
inconvenience of raising debates upon 
questions in this way. But the present 
Prime Minister closed the debate by 
rather putting me down. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: What is the 
date ? 

Srr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE : 
The 5th of March. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Last year ? 

SirSTAFFORD NORTHCOTE: No, 
this year. The right hon. Gentleman 
said he thought I was providing against 
a danger which did not exist, and that 
he would not go as far as the right hon. 
Gentleman (myself) in deprecating the 
Motion for adjournment, and he went 
on to say— 

“T am sure my right hon. Friend (the present 
Chancellor of the Duchy) would be the last man 
to encourage Motions of this kind upon slight 
occasion ; but it does appear to me that. this is 
one of the exceptional cases on which (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer thinks that Mo- 
tions may be made,” —[3 Hansard, ccli. 437.} 


Now, Sir, I have myself, when consider- 
ing the question of the conduct of Busi- 
ness, more than ‘once had occasion to 
consider whether it would be desirable 
to introduce any new Standing Order or 
to take any steps for the purpose of pre- 
venting Motions upon the question of 
adjournment when Questions are. pro- 
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ceeding. But Ihave never had any en- 
couragement to proceed with the at- 
tempt. I wish now, with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North 
Hampshire, to put the Question whether 
we are to understand that it is a distinct 
Rule of the House that such a proceeding 
as that of raising a debate upon the 
Motion for adjournment, made in con- 
sequence of an answer toa Question, is 
to be considered irregular and is to 
justify a call to Order? [Mr. Guap- 
STONE: Itis not a call to Order.] I said 
to justify a call to Order. Well, the 
second Question which my right hon. 
Friend put, and which I wish to repeat, 
is this—Is it in Order for any Member 
of this House, while another Member 
who is not out of Order is in possession 
of the House, to rise in the middle of 
that Member’s speech and move that he 
be no longer heard? It may be, no 
doubt, often the impulse of hon. Mem- 
bers in this House when they hear re- 
marks which they greatly dislike, to rise 
and interrupt the speaker by moving 
that he be no longer heard; and I can 
quite understand that Gentlemen who 
are in a minority in this House, and 


especially Gentlemen who may happen 


to hold opinions that are very unpopular 
in this House, may be exposed to inter- 
ruptions while speaking on a question 
of this kind, and that a vote might be 
taken on the question whether a Mem- 
ber be or be not heard. But if such 
conduct is within the Rules of the House, 
the Rule certainly constitutes a very 
serious infringement of the rights of 
debate. I do not profess to be able to 
speak with authority on such a question; 
but I have never been able to find that 
there is any Rule of that kind, and I 
think it is very important that we should 
have a distinct ruling from the Chair 
upon the subject. I wish now to repeat 
the expression of my great regret that 
these important questions of procedure 
should be raised in relation to a matter 
which seems to affect our relations with 
a foreign Government. I wish to state 
distinctly that I have no sympathy with 
the Question which was the origin of 
this debate; but I think it. would beim- 
possible for us to pass by such delicate 
matters:as those to which I have drawn 
attention, because were we now to leave 
them as they stand; and should circuni- 
stances similar to the present arise at a 
future time, we might be prevented from 
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taking any action by the statement that 
nothing was done on: this'occasion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: In answér to) the 
two Questions put to me bythe right 
hon. Gentleman, I have to say, firstly, 
with reference to the practice of the 
House in regard to Motions for the 
adjournment of the House when hon. 
Members are not satisfied with the 
answers which they have received to 
the Questions addressed by them to the 
Ministers of the Crown, that it will be 
in the recollection of the House that 
that course has been taken upon many 
occasions, and I believethat scarcely upon 
any occasion, has that step been taken 
without my observing to the House upon 
the great inconvenience of such a course. 
It appears to me that I should: not, be 
doing my duty to the House if, consider- 
ing all that has passed with reference to 
the Question of the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan, I did not point out to the House 
the special impropriety of proceeding 
with a Motion for adjournment after an 
answer given by a Minister of the 
Crown, and, under cover of that Motion, 
to make charges against a foreign Am- 
bassador. Upon my making observa- 
tions of this character as regarded the 
conduct of the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan, the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Minister of the Crown rose to a 
point of Order, and moved that Mr. 
O'Donnell be not now heard. Now, I 
am bound to say that a Motion of this 
kind has not been made in this House 
for 200 years; at the same time, it is 
very doubtful whether such a proceeding 
as that which took place before the 
Motion was made to-night has occurred 
within that time. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
asked the Speaker’s ruling upon the 
right of a Member to interrupt) another 
Member, and to move that he be not 
heard? 

Mr. SPEAKER: In my: answer to 
the right hon. Gentleman, I stated that 
such a Motion had not been made for 
200 years. There are instances of such 
a Motion having been made in the 17th 
century. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the Opposition, who has rendered such 
be xomg and influential support to the 

ember for Dungarvan — [{ Cries of 
“ Withdraw! ”}+I have nothing: to 
withdraw, 
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Oarrain PRICE: I beg to: move that 
the right hon.,and learned Gentleman 
the Home Secretary be no longer heard. 

Mr. GORST: I rise to Order, Mr. 
Speaker. I wish to ask you whether 
the hon. and gallant Member for Devon- 
port, having risen in his place, and 
having moved that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman be no longer heard, 
you will not put the Question from the 
Ohair in the same way as the other 
Question concerning the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department is in 
possession of the House. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I would ask 
you, Sir, whether, in the former case also, 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan was 
not in possession of the House when he 
was interrupted by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government ? 

Mr. O’DONNELL: I rise to Order, 
Sir, I-wasin possession of the House 
when I was interrupted by the First 
Lord of the Treasury moving that I be 
no longer heard. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK: I rise to 
Order, Sir. I submit that there is now 
really no Question before the House: 
The hon. Member for Dungarvan 
has had an opportunity—[‘‘ No, no!” 
and «Order ! "| — ho said, interrupt- 
ing the hon. Member for’ Mayo, that 
he had now said all that he had 
to say. [‘*No, no!) In these: cir- 
cumstances, I think the House might 
pass to the Orders ofthe Day. [*‘No!??] 

Mr.SPEAKER: The Home Secretary 
is in possession of the House, and is in 
Order. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT again 
rose, and was met, as before, with loud 
cries of ‘‘ Withdraw!” I have nothing 
to withdraw. I understand that you, 
Sir, have ruled that I wasin possession of 
the House. I have a question to ask of 
the Leader of the Opposition, and if you 
will not allow that question to be asked 
you are making discussion in this House 
impossible. Hon. Gentlemen will not 
accept the ruling of the Speaker. The 
Speaker has ruled that I have not said 
anything out of Order... Has: anybody. 
objected that Ihave said anything out 
of Order? If not, why am I notallowed 
to proceed ? . If they object that I-have 
said. anything out of Order; let the 





Speaker rule thet I am out of Order; 
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but let not the House become a mere 


place of clamour. If I am in Order, 
why will not the Gentlemen sitting be- 
hind the Leader of the Opposition 
allow 

Mr. PULESTON: Mr.Speaker, I be- 
lieve it was distinctly understood—at 
least, it was by myself and hon. Gentle- 
men behind me—that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary attributed to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for North Devon mo- 
tives which he distinctly and clearly 
disavowed. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
understood the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman certainly to entirely misre- 
present what I said. 

Mr.SPEAKER: [listened attentively 
to what fell from the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, and I 
am bound to say that, so far as I could 
hear, nothing fell from him which called 
for my interference. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: That 
being so, Sir, I hope I may be allowed 
to proceed. The question I rose to ask 
the Leader of the Opposition is this. 
There has arisen a matter of unquestion- 
able gravity. Under cover of a Ques- 
tion, an attack has been made upon the 
accreaited Ambassador of the Republic 
of France, who, in the language of the 
Question, is charged with premediated 
murder and assassination ; and the Ques- 
tion before the House is, what is the 
manner in which it befits the dignity of 
this House to deal with such a matter? 
The Question was-allowed to be put, 
and my hon. Friend the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs has 
given an answer which the great ma- 
jority of the House thought satisfactory 
and conclusive. Thereupon the hon. 
Member rises not, as he has since in- 
formed the House, to give Notice of a 
further Question, but to justify the 
charge he had made. 

Mr, O’DONNELL: I rise to Order. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
completely misrepresents my statement 
—[*‘ No, no!’’]—no doubt, unintention- 
ally. I rose to make an explanation, 
and I said, in the course of that explana- 
tion, that I intended—and I do intend— 
to direct the attention of the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to 
portions of his answer which appeared 
to me to be unsatisfactory, and to ask 
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him to give fuller information on those 
points on a future day. T intend to con- 
tinue my explanation and to ask the 
question. [‘‘ Order.” 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT : It is 
in the recollection of the House what is 
the course which the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan took. The hon. Member for 
Dungarvan proceeded to deal with the 
answer of the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. [Mr. O’DonneEtt : 
Hear, hear!] He proceeded to state 
additional facts—{Mr. O’DonneELL: 
Hear, hear !]—which led him to believe, 
and which he wished to induce the House 
to believe, that the charges against the 
French Ambassador of murder and 
assassination—[‘‘ Massacre !’’ |— massa- 
cre is the word he used—did, in fact, 
exist, and were well-founded. He was 
then proceeding in this manner to make 
good his charge—[Mr. O’DonneLL: 
No, no! ]—it was at that time that the 
Leader of this House interposed for the 
purpose of endeavouring to stop a pro- 
ceeding which you, Sir, have described 
as within the Forms of the House, but 
which my hon. Friend the Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen) has charac- 
terized as a miserable technicality, and 
to take a certain course towards the 
French Ambassador, whom, by the 
comity of all nations, it is the duty of 
this country to protect. The question 
is, whether the only place in which the 
Ambassador of a foreign country has 
no protection is the floor of the House 
of Commons? That is the practical ques- 
tion we have to deal with. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
Very well; that may be answered in 
argument. You cannot put it down 
by clamour. I assert that a foreign 
Ambassador is entitled to protection ; 
and I say he is just as much entitled to 
protection from libellous and calumnious 
charges on the floor of the House of 
Commons as in any other place. How 
do you propose to protect him? Do you 
propose that, under the technicality of 
a Motion for adjournment, he shall be 
attacked in this manner? Because if 
you are going to employ, and to justify 
the employment, of the Forms of this 
House for such a purpose, it seems to 
me the grossest abuse of those Forms 
which you can possibly have. My right 
hon. Friend the Leader of the House 
has proposed one method of dealing with 
this matter. The Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, aiso, has some responsibility in this 
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matter, and I think the House has a 
right to expect him to offer and to tender 
his advice as to how this matter should 
be dealt with. I want to know from the 
Leader of. the Opposition what is his 
view of the matter? He has risen to 
ask you, Sir, two Questions, and you 
have answered those Questions. I want 
now to know what is the counsel of the 
Leader of the Opposition in reference to 
this matter ? Hie put those Questions 
for the information of the House and, I 
suppose, his own information ; and now I 
want to know whether he thinks that the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan ought to be 
allowed to proceed with his speech, and, 
on a Motion for the adjournment of the 
debate, to go on with an attack on the 
French Ambassador? I do not ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman agrees 
with the hon. Member for Dungarvan, for 
I know that he does not; but I ask him 
whether his advice to this House is that 
Motions for adjournment should continue 
to be made for the purposes for which the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan was using 
them? My right hon. Friend at the 
head of the Government has advised the 
House that the Motion should not be 
used for such a purpose, and that, if it is 
used for such a purpose, itis a gross 
abuse. I want to know what is the 
counsel of the Leader of the Opposition ? 
You cannot clamour that down. “([Oh, 
oh!’’] Depend upon it that is the ques- 
tion which the country will ask, for the 
proceedings of to-night will be criticized 
all over the country. [ Opposition cheers.] 
Do T understand hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site to approve of this use of the Forms 
of the House? { ‘No, no!””] What course, 
then, do they propose? There is a 
course which has been suggested, which 
would have the effect of preventing 
what I do not hesitate to call an outrage 
on the comity of nations, I ask what 
is the course that the responsible Leader 
of the Opposition suggests should be 
taken? They say they are opposed to 
this course, If they are opposed to this 
course, and it is not pursued, what 
course do they propose to take? I un- 
derstand, Sir, that your ruling has been 
that, though on exceptional occasions 
the Motion for the adjournment of the 
House has been tolerated, it is one by 
no means to be approved of or encour- 
aged. Is this, then, such an exception 
that the House considers to be fit for its 
toleration ? It is true that this course has 
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been very often taken, by hon. Members 
and by the Leader of the Opposition, 
who have sometimes been allowed to 
make a statement to the House without 
any Motion at all; but it has been 
allowed for theconvenience of the House, 
and because they thought the occasion 
was one on which it ought to be toler- 
ated. The House is not such a slave 
to its Rules as not to be able to depart 
from them when it is for the public con- 
venience that it should do so. But this 
is a different question. Is this occasion 
one of such exceptional interest that the 
House ought to tolerate the use of the 
Form for such a purpose? My right 
hon Friend has made a proposal to the 
House, the effect of which is practically 
to say that this discussion, which in- 
volves a personal attack of the grossest 
character on the French Ambassador, 
ought not to proceed. It is quite clear, 
from what has been said by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan, that he intends to 
proceed, and if heintends to proceed, then 
you are enabling him to doit. [‘‘ No, 
no!” | Most unquestionably you are. Iam 
sorry the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was led into indulging in a tu quoque. 
The question is a great deal too serious. 
[Derrsive Opposition cheers.| Well, that 
is a matter of opinion, and the right hon. 
Gentleman is quite entitled to his tw 
quogue. However, that is not the ques- 
tion. If he maintains that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan is within his right to 
poowet as he was proceeding, upon this 

otion for adjournment, to repeat, to 
enlarge, and to add, to the charges he 
has made against the French Ambas- 
sador, why, then, I do say he is support- 
ing that course, even though he may 
not agree with what is said ; and he says 
it is a course which he would not take. 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman how he 
proposes to treat this proceeding against 
the Ambassador of France? Itis a fair 
question, and one that ought to be 
answered. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
have no right to speak again; but, after 
the very pointed appeal of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman to. me, perhaps 
the House will allow me to say a few 
words. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman asks me what course I would 
recommend at the present moment; but 
I would just step back a little, and say 
we are not responsible for the position 
into which this matter has been allowed 
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to drift. I will say what course I think 
the’ Government ought to have taken in 
this matter. Assuming that the doc- 
trines laid down by the Home Secretary 
are the true ones, and that the alleged 
conduct of a foreign Ambassador ought 
not to be made a matter of imputation 
and challenge in this House, I think the 
Government should have interfered be- 
fore the Question was put. If they con- 
sidered it was wiser and better not to 
interfere, and to allow the Question to 
be put; if they thought it desirable that, 
the Question having been put on the 
Paper, an answer should be given ; and 
if they admitted, therefore, that it was 
a case for considering the conduct of that 
distinguished person—whom I very much 
wish we never had had brought underour 
notice—if they thought it was better and 
more consonant with their feelings and 
their view of international comity, that 
this Question should be put and an an- 
swer given—then, I think it obviously 
follows that of any Question proper 
Notice should be given, and that then 
further answers should be made. I re- 
gret very much that the Notice was ever 
put on the Paper; I regret still more 
that the hon. Member for Dungarvan, 
after the answer had been given, went 
on to make any further statement on the 
subject. If the hon. Member had any 
Question on which he wished to give 
further Notice, he might have done, I 
think, the same as he did on a former 
occasion, and put it on the Paper; and 
I, for one, very much regret that he took 
a different course. What I rose to 
speak on a little while ago was a matter 
which I thought it absolutely necessary 
to have a clear understanding upon ; and 
I was particularly anxious that we should 
not, on account of the peculiar charac- 
ter of this Question, allow our Rules to 
be altogether confused and rendered un- 
certain. It is perfectly obvious that, 
unless we have a clear understanding 
on the subject, very great abuse might 
arise, and very great misconception with 
regard to those Rules. Sir, I wish— 
andthe course I would suggest at the 
present moment is — that the matter 
should be allowed to drop. I really 
do not know any better way out of the 
difficulty. ButifIam asked my opinion, 
I say we are not responsible for the 
matter having got into the position in 
which it is, and that I would have ad- 
vised a different course for the Govern- 
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ment to take in: the first instance.. I 
think we should: only be doing harm .in 
carrying on the diseussion, and that the 
matter might now be allowed to drop. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER; I donot think 
that the right. hon Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for North Devon has in any way 
answered the Question of my right hon. 
and learned Friend. What is the state 
of matters? A Question was put, and 
a speech was being made which was 
contrary to the decenciés of Society. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: I call upon the 
right hon. Gentleman to withdraw his 
most unfounded statement. Sir, on the 
point of Order, I would beg to say that 
if language of that kind is allowed to 
be used from one side of the House, 
similar language is very likely to be 
retorted. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think the right 
hon. Gentleman made use of an ex- 
pression which appears to me to have 
been unguarded. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I shall be 
most happy to withdraw. Atall events, 
a speech was being made which con- 
tained charges against an absent man, 
who could not speak for himself, and, 
since no Notice had been given, without 
the possibility of anyone speaking for 
him. The question is a most important 
one, and it really is this, whether we 
will allow such a subject as that to. be 
raised and such charges to be brought 
forward in the House of Commons? 
It is a question which concerns the 
power and the dignity of the House, 
for it is a question whether we are to 
give up the right which belongs to every 
Assembly in the world that I have ever 
heard of, of not allowing itself to be 
made use of for purposes for which. it 
ought not to be made use of, and of not 
allowing our freedom of debate to, be 
turned into licence. It is an important 
question for the House to consider whe- 
therit will give up the power of stopping 
in the most extreme cases a discussion 
which it thinks it ought. to stop, I 
grant that it should be a most extreme 
case. You, Sir, have stated that such a 
Motion hasnot been made for 200 years ; 
and-you added that you believed the 
occasion for such a Motion had. not 
occurred for 200 years. I say that the 
occasion did occur to-day. The Repre- 
sentative of our old: ally and nearést 
neighbour has had his character chal- 
lenged, and aspersions were cast upon 
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him ‘to which he was:unable to reply ; 
and, under such circumstances, it would 
be difficult for this House to maintain 
its position as the first Assembly in the 
world if it allows its Forms of debate to 
be used for the purpose of raising such 
charges and insinuations as that The 
question, therefore, comes to this—are 
we to admit that there is no case what- 
ever in which we will allow a debate to 
be stopped? The right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) has said that 
such a course ought to have been taken 
before. The Question was put on the 
Paper with Notice, and with power to 
furnish a reply. A most effective reply 
was given. Ifthe Leader of the House 
had got up and endeavoured to stop that 
Question before it was answered by my 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, what would 
he have done? He would have done 
that which you, Sir, have said ought not 
to be done—he would have allowed a 
Question such asthis to stand on the Order 
Book without an answer being given. 
It was not for my right hon. Friend to do 
that ; and I should have thought that the 
right hon. Gentleman the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would have remem- 
bered that the Speaker had given his 
reasons why that course should not be 
adopted. 1 would ask again, Sir, how 
are we to secure order and decency in 
our debates—I hope I have not made 
any mistake about the word this time— 
if we lay it down asa principle that a 
Member is never to be interrupted, 
whatever he may say, or however much 
it may injure the character of - this 
Assembly, or the interests of the coun- 
try? It might be said that we leave 
all this to you, Sir. My reply is, that 
this is'an exceptional case, which has 
not occurred for centuries, and it is a 
ease in which the House might very 
fairly be called on to give its opinion— 
irrespective of Rules with regard to 
Motions for adjournment, or the Previous 
Question, or any technicalities of that 
kind—whether it will or will not give 
up the power of stopping ‘a discussion 
which is contrary to the interests of the 
country. The first person tooask the 
House that question is the acknowledged 
Leader of the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman the late: Chancellor of the 
Exchequer does not say what course he 
would adopt. If my right hon. Friend’s 


Motion be not carried, the hon. Member 
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for Dungarvan. will have. 4 right to.go 
on with his imputations. Does the late 
Chancellor. of the Exehequer think he 
ought to goon? He thinks the Ques- 
tion ought not to have been asked ; but 
does he think it ought to be continued ? 
I can only see one other way out of the 
dilemma; but I see no prospect of the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan taking it. 
He might get up and say that what we 
heard from him gave a different impres- 
sion to us from what it did to himself, 
and that he did not intend to make im- 
putations, but only to ask for informa- 
tion. [Mr. O’Donneti: Hear, hear! ] 
Well, 1 am afraid he did not give that 
impression generally to the House in 
the few remarks he made. They con- 
sisted of one charge closely following 
after another. But, of course, if the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan was to 
simply state that he wished now to give 
Notice of further Questions, he is within 
his right to do so; but, otherwise, if it 
be a question whether his speech should 
be continued, with its imputations, then 
I say that this is an extreme case, in 
which the House ought to come to a 
decision whether he should be heard or 
not 

Mr. O’DONNELL: I rise to speak 
on the Motion that this debate be now 
adjourned, and I have to reply to the 
statements which have been showered 
on me from the Ministerial side of the 
House. I will not refer to the mis- 
apprehensions of my hon. Friends and 
Colleagues from Ireland. For my part, 
I believe I have rather the reputation of 
sticking to my comrades, whether right 
or wrong. However, I have no doubt 
whatever that, on reflection, the opinion 
of my Colleagues on this question will 
be the opinion of the Irish people, and 
Lhave no doubt whatever of what the 
opinion of the Irish people will be. I 
was interrupted in making an explana- 
tion containing, or intended to contain, 
suggestions for further information to 
be laid before the House. on a future 
day. The time will come to take up the 
thread of my interrupted explanations, 
and hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite will see how sorely they mis- 
apprehended me. I observe with great 
pleasure the energetic intervention of 
the Home Secretary in this debate. I 
believe no one in this House regretted 
more than I did his temporary eclipse 
after the Oxford event; and I believe 
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we cannot be too much obliged—at least 
I cannot—for the mutual arrangement 
of the respected couple which brings 
him back to this Chamber. This ques- 
tion of the interruption of a Member 
addressing the Chair was raised in the 
last Parliament when the question was 
discussed whether the cat-o’-nine-tails 
in use in the various Departments of the 
Public Service should not be produced in 
a convenient place for the inspection of 
hon. Members. I spoke in support of 
that proposition, and, perhaps, hurried 
away by impulse, I used language which 
the right hon. Baronet, the then Leader 
of the House, understood to contain a 
threat towards the House. The lan- 
guage I used was to the effect that some 
500,000 Londoners would probably 
assemble in Hyde Park to protest if the 
eat-o’-nine-tails were not produced. I 
was interrupted, and what occurred then 
under a Conservative Administration I 
find, from what has taken place this 
evening, may occur under a Liberal 
Government. [‘‘ Order, order !”’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must request the 
hon. Member to keep to the Question 
before the House, which is a Motion for 
adjournment. The hon. Gentleman is 
travelling very wide of the Question. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: My remarks are 
applicable to the present situation, and 
doubly suitable, because they apply to 
the present Home Secretary, who was 
one of the foremost Members of the 
Front Opposition Bench that came tothe 
assistance of the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman then protested against the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan being in- 
terrupted before he had full time to 
complete his thought. That occurred on 
the 3rd of July last. The Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland has laid some stress on 
the alleged Liberal necessity of stopping 
discussions disagreable to the majority, 
and has pointed to them, and asked who 
could. be a better judge of discussions 
injurious to the country than the Gentle- 
man who for the time being is Leader of 
the Majority? In the last debate in 
this House they again and again made 
imputations most dishonouring and un- 
just to the Irish character and to Irish 
interests. I do not know whether 
the First Lord of the Treasury— 
[ Ordes of ‘ Question!’’} If some of the 
young Liberal lions would consult their 
seniors, they might themselves acquire 
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a healthier knowledge of the Rules of 
the House. I am not aware that it ever 
occurred to the First Lord of the Trea- 
suryto move the suppression of a speaker 
who was engaged in outraging the feel- 
ings of the Irish people. A great deal 
of stress has been laid on the fact that 
the French Ambassador Designate is an 
absent man. Are the deliberations of 
this House confined to the considera- 
tion of the actions of men who are pre- 
sent; or what is the reason for putting 
forward this base, miserable, ad captan- 
dum argument? Absent men before 
now have been attacked from the 
Benches of the Liberal Party. Sove- 
reigns in friendly alliance with this 
country have been attacked by the most 
distinguished Members of the Liberal 
Party. I am not aware that the present 
First Lord of the Treasury has ever felt 
any qualms of conscience for his attacks 
on the Neapolitan Dynasty. I am not 
aware that, in the course of a long 
agitation during the last two or three 
years, any Member of the Liberal Party 
has refrained from any insinuation 
against our old ally of Crimean fame— 
the Turkish Government—and against 
the Turkish officials. If I were to take 
up a more serious and solemn subject, I 
might ask how often have denunciations 
of the policy and government of the 
Popes of Rome re-echoed from the 
Benches of the Liberal Party, even 
though those accusations were often 
monstrously false, and though every 
one of them went home to the hearts of 
the Irish people. This theory of the 
absent man will not hold water on this 
occasion; and, furthermore, it is a total 
misapprehension of the primary purpose 
of my Questions to assume that they are, 
in the first place, directed against that 
foreign nominee, to whose nomination I 
will object. When hon. Members speak 
of want of Notice, and plead that they 
ought to have had time to look into the 
antecedents of M. Challemel Lacour, do 
they not admit the whole brunt of any 
charge which may be brouglit against 
the Foreign Office in this case? Was it 
not the duty of the Foreign Office and of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers to make a care- 
ful investigation as to the antecedents of 
a foreigner whom they were to present 
to the revered Sovereign of these 
Realms? ts Order!”] If the Sublime 
Porte—if the Sultan of Turkey—were 
to nominate Chefket Pasha to represent 
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the Turkish interests in London, have we 
any doubtthat Her Majesty’s Government 
would consider it most becoming to pro- 
test against such a nomination? I have 
the right, asa Member of this Parlia- 
ment, to ask Questions in order to learn 
whether the Foreign Office and the Go- 
vernment has or has not, discharged its 
duty to the Crown and the Constitution. 
Have Britons become cowardly? Can- 
not they face fair discussion? If I com- 
mit any unpardonable offence, there is 
the Bar of the House—if I am proved 
by an iota to err from my duty to Par- 
liament or the Queen, then I challenge 
all the thunders of the Ministerial ma- 
jority. I maintain that Her Majesty’s 
Government are bound to see and to 
know thoroughly what is the character 
of the foreign Ambassador who has 
been nominated ; and in concluding my 
explanation—when I am allowed to do 
so—I shall give Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment clear and full information of the 
Questions on which I desire further in- 
formation. When those Questions are 
answered, it will fully justify my inter- 
vention on behalf of the Sovereign of 
this United Kingdom, the Royal lady 
whom we revere in Ireland as our Irish 
Queen. I have spoken as one of her 
Irish subjects; and I trust her British 
subjects will be equally careful of the 
interpretation which 10,000 tongues in 
all the Courts of Europe are placing on 
the condescension of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment towards the dominant faction 
in Franee. 

Mr. SHAW: I rise to suggest that 
we may escape from the unpleasant 
position in which we are placed by the 
withdrawal of the Motion of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) and that of the Prime Minister, 
and byallowingthe hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan to complete his statement. Hon. 
Members who would prevent him from 
doing so are rendering no service to the 
French Ambassador. He has come'to no 
harm from the Questions asked to-night ; 
and if he is the man he is described by 
the hon. Member for Neweastle (Mr. 
Cowen) to be, he will be less ‘harmed by 
the further Questions the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan seeks to put.’ If a divi- 
sion is taken on the Prime Minister’s 
Motion, I shall decidedly vote against it. 
As far as the questions of Order and 
Privilege are concerned, we are in your 


hands, Mr. Speaker, and you, we all 
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feel sure, will do what is right, fair, and 
generous to every Member of the House. 
But that the Prime Minister, who is at 
the head of a majority, sometimes pos- 
sibly an unreasoning majority, should 
be allowed to take a course for which 
there is no precedent for the last 200 
years, is not to be thought of for a 
moment. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE, as an old Mem- 
ber who had served on several Oom- 
mittees which had examined the Forms 
and Procedure of the House, begged 
the House to consider the position in 
which it was now placed. He did not 
mean to say that the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan was the first who had been 
guilty of this irregularity—moving the 
adjournment during the period allotted 
to Questions—but, in the Select Com- 
mittee of 1861, of which the late Sir 
James Graham was the Chairman, who 
particularly considered this subject, the 
understanding was that when an hon. 
Member had given Notice of a Question, 
and asked it in the House, he must 
abide the reply without attempting a 
rejoinder. If the Motion for adjourn- 
ment was allowed to be made during 
the period for Questions ; if the Mem- 
ber who asked the Question and re- 
ceived an answer might then rise and 
submit a Motion for adjournment, and, 
upon that Motion, proceed to address the 
House on the subject-matter of his 
Question, the Notice which he had given, 
as Notice of a Question, would practi- 
cally become equivalent to a Notice of 
Motion, with precedence over ordinary 
Notices of Motion. Irregular debates 
were thus originated. He asked the 
House, then, to consider the perfect 
state of confusion into which its pro- 
ceedings must lapse, if such a practice 
were allowed to become prevalent as 
that of moving the adjournnient when- 
ever an hon. Member received an answer, 
during the period assigned to Questions, 
which he might deem unsatisfactory. 
He regretted that the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan should be made the subject 
of a Motion of Censure, which required 
reflection before being adopted. The 


Motion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister was not that the debate 
should now be closed, as some seemed 
to imagine, but that the hon. Member 
should not be further‘heard; and there 
were precedents, though they might be 
ancient, for the course pursued by the 
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right hon. Gentleman. 
found necessary in bygone years, for 
the protection of the House, that the 
House should be able to restrain ex- 
pressions used by any of its Members 
if unbecoming or dangerous; and he 
must confess that he thought, with- 
out entering into the subject-matter of 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan’s Ques- 
tion, the present was an occasion when 
that Motion might be well revived. He 
begged the House, then, for the sake 
of its order and of its dignity and cha- 
racter, to put a stop to this abuse of con- 
verting Notices of Question into Notices 
of Motion by Motions for adjournment. 
Unless the House did that, he did not 
see how, from day to day, or even hour 
to hour, they were to anticipate and 
prepare for the consideration and dis- 
cussion of the Business the House must 
transact. 

Mr. WILLIS hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment would not think of withdraw- 
ing a Motion that had been made, 
not at his own instance, but for the 
purpose of supporting the authority 
of the Speaker. The Leader of the 
Opposition seemed to forget that the 
precedent to which he referred had 
no bearing upon the present proceed- 
ings. When the discussion took place 
in March last to which the right hon. 
Gentleman referred, the Speaker had not 
stated that the /orms of the House were 
beingabused *: the hon. Member who was 
then addressiug it, and, consequently, 
the proceediugs then had no application 
to the present case. The Speaker had 
on the present occasion expressed his 
opinion that the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan was grossly abusing the Privi- 
leges of the House; and if the Motion 
of the Prime Minister was not carried, 
the power and authority of the Speaker 
to control the proceedings of the House 
would be greatly impaired and weak- 
ened. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, Iam quite as anxious as Members 
on the other side, or in any part of the 
House, that the House should come 
without much further delay to a deci- 
sion. But I think it is desirable, before 
we come to a decision on this question, 
that we should clearly understand what 
is the nature of the vote we are about 
to give. We have had the advice of 
several very high authorities in this 


Mr. Newdegate 
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right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
and of the hon: Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell).| They both appear to me to 
amount to very much the same thing. 
The hon. Member for Cork suggests that 
the Motion for the adjournment of the 
debate should be withdrawn; that the 
Motion of my right hon. Friend should 
be withdrawn; and that the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan should be per- 
mitted to complete his explanation. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite has 
recommended that, in the circum- 
stances in which we are now placed, 
we should let the matter drop ; that is 
to say, I suppose, that he would be in- 
clined to adopt the same course as that 
which I have described as being recom- 
mended by the hon. Member for Cork. 
But since we heard the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite we have heard the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan, and I think it 
is clear from his speech that he does 
not intend to allow the matter to drop. 
Therefore, if this Motion, and that of 
my right hon. Friend is withdrawn, 
and if the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
is permitted to continue his explanation, 
we can form a pretty good opinion, from 
the observations the hon. Member has 
made in the course of this discussion, 
what will be the line of argument which 
he intends further to pursue. The ques- 
tion, then, which the House will have to 
decide when we go to a division is, whe- 
ther the hon. Member for Dungarvan is 
to be permitted, if he thinks fit, to con- 
tinue that line of attack upon the French 
Ambassador Designate which he was 
proceeding to make, but in which he 
was interrupted by myright hon. Friend? 
Let the House quite clearly understand 
that. The right hon. Gentleman and 
his Friends seem to me very much 
afraid that by this procedure there is 
some attack intended on the liberty of 
debate in this House. I do not under- 
stand that my right hon. Friend desires 
in the slightest degree to create any 
precedent which shall be binding on the 
House, or which should tend in the 
slightest degree to limit the freedom of 
debate. The question is, whether it is 
not necessary, on an emergency of a 
certain character, for the House to take 
action, under the advice of its Leader, to 
prevent its Forms being abused for pur- 
poses which are prejudicial to the public 
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welfare ?. I have seen, in the course of 
the last Parliament, irregular conduct 
adopted by the House on the advice of 
its Leader, with the universal assent of 


‘the House ; but, in my opinion, under 


circumstances much less grave than the 
present. I remember, before the altera- 
tion of our Rules had been made, that in 
the course of some interesting, but still 
not very important, debate, a Member 
availed himself of a privilege of Mem- 
bers of this House, and observing that 
he espied Strangers in the Gallery, in- 
terrupted the debate, and caused the 
Gallery to be cleared. That hon. Mem- 
ber was in the legitimate exercise of 
his right; but, in the opinion of this 
House, the exercise of that right was on 
that occasion frivolous and unnecessary. 
What happened? Mr. Disraeli, then 
the Leader of the House, irregularly— 
for he was not in possession of the 
House—irregularly, for he did it with- 
out Notice, got up and moved that 
Strangers be re-admitted. That was an 
irregular Motion which was made; but 
it was carried unanimously by the 
House. I say, then, it is the duty of 
the Leader of the House, when he sees 
that its Forms are being abused, having 
a due sense of the honour and dignity 
of the House, to take whatever action 
may be necessary to prevent the degra- 
dation of its Rules and Forms. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: That is 
Despotism—that is Czsarism. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I wish to know whether hon. Members 
opposite would wish to maintain that 


‘under no circumstances is a Member to 


be interrupted in any course of argu- 
ment which he may adopt unless the 
Speaker thinks it necessary to intervene? 
I ean conceive many lines of argument 
as objectionable as the present one 
which might be adopted by hon. Mem- 
bers without rendering themselves ob- 
noxious to the call of Order from the 
Speaker. Supposing thatthe hon. Mem- 
ber, instead of attacking the Representa- 
tive of a foreign Power, had thought it 
his duty to commence an attack, with- 
out Notice, on ‘our own Sovereign, will 
hon. Members opposite say that unless 
that hon. Member was called’ to Order 
by the Speaker—— 

Mr. A. MOORE: I rise to Order, 
Sir. I wish to ask you, Mr. Speaker, 
Whether it is competent for 'a Member 
of this House to introduce the name of 





the Sovereign for the purpose of argu- 
ment and debate ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is in Order for 
the noble Lord to do so in illustration of 
a point in his address. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
If such a procedure were adopted, es- 
pecially without Notice, I ask whether 
hon. Gentlemen are prepared to vote that 
the hon. Member should be allowed to 
continue his speech without interruption ? 
I also ask whether such a procedure 
would be tolerated when it took the form 
of an attack upon the Representative of a 
foreign Sovereign—[ Cries of ‘‘ No Sove- 
reign, a Republic.” |—a foreign Power, 
then, if any Member thinks it makes ' 
a serious difference. Well, then, the 
question which the House has to con- 
sider is, whether my right hon. Friend 
had not sufficient, and more than 
sufficient, grounds for the interruption 
which he made and the Motion which he 
submitted to the House? It appears to 
me that there was every reason to justify 
such an interruption. The charges 
which were being brought against M. 
Challemel Lacour were of the most grave 
and outrageous description, and those 
charges were being brought against him 
without any Notice whatever. [Mr. 
O’Donyeti: No.] The Speaker had in- 
terrupted the hon. Gentleman, and the 
hon. Gentleman had refused to bow to 
the reccommendation of the Chair. 
If my right hon Friend.had not taken 
the course he did, the general sense of 
the House would have been set at naught, 
the ruling of the Speaker would have 
been set at naught—[ ‘‘ No ruling !””?]— 
and the House would have lost all control 
for the future over its own proceedings. 
Itseems to me that there are from time to 
time oceasions on which itis necessary for 
the House to take that action which it 
thinks meet for the preservation of its own 
Privileges, and this was evidently one of 
them. At all events, a course has: been 
suggested to the House by the Govern- 
ment.’ No other course has been sug- 
gested by any other Member; and it 
would be well that the House, when it 
comes to a decision, should remember 
what it is they are about to vote for, and 
that, in opposing the Motion of my right 
hon. Friend, they will vote for the pro- 
longation of the remarks and the attack 
of the hon. Member for Dungarvan. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he 
heartily wished he could take the state- 
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ment of the noble Lord as an accurate 
description of the direct issue. It was 
impossible to do that. ‘The noble Lord 
had ‘overlooked the Motion before the 
House. The noble Lord told them that 
the House had to decide between the 
Motion made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the House and the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork. But the real question be- 
fore the House was, should that: debate 
be adjourned? He confessed he had 
listened with great pain to many of the 
speeches which had been made, but to 
none with greater pain than to the 
_— delivered by the Home Secretary. 

never heard a speech less calculated 
to bring the House to an unanimous de- 
cision, less likely to raise the dignity of 
the House, less likely in the future to 
induce those who had the honour to 
manage the affairs of the minority of the 
House to look with anything like hope- 
fulness for united action with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Having listened 
with great pain to many of the speeches 
which had been delivered, he confessed 
. he did not see, either in the Motion of 
the right hon. Gentleman who led the 
House or the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Oork, the best mode for ex- 
tricating themselves from the undoubted 
dilemma in which they were placed. 
The noble Lord stated that when his 
right hon. Friend the Member for North 
Devon, in answer to the appeal of the 
Home Secretary, ventured to suggest 
that this unfortunate business should be 
allowed to drop, his right hon. Friend 
concurred in the suggestion made by 
the hon. Member for Cork. But the 
advice of his right hon. Friend tended 
in the opposite direction. His right 
hon. Friend advised that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan should no longer be 
heard ; but he did so in a manner con- 
sonant with the traditions and usages of 
the House, and which would not set up 
a precedent such as the Speaker told 
them had not for 200 years been found 
to proceed from the Treasury Bench. 
He could not sit down without express- 
ing the deep regret which he, in com- 
mon with every other Member of the 
House, felt at the course taken by the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan, with which 
he need not say he had no sympathy. 
But when it was a question whether, by 
the hasty proceeding of the Leader of 
the’ House, they should set an evil pre- 
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cedent, then he would appeal to the 
good sense of the House, and say—‘‘ Let 
us wait a few hours; let us see whether 
a little deliberation may not produce a 
change even in the mind of the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan; and let us not, 
by a hasty vote, place on the Journals of 
the House a precedent which the speech 
of the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire has shown will not be without 
many imitators.” He did not suppose 
Her Majesty’s Government would adopt 
such a thing; but there were many who 
would be willing to press this precedent 
in a manner which would fetter free dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. MELDON regretted exceedingly 
that the House should have to vote upon 
any Motion which would have the effect 
of restraining freedom of debate. He 
hoped the suggestion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork would be adopted, and that 
the debate would be adjourned. 

Sm JOHN R. MOWBRAY: This is 
the most perplexing question that I re- 
collect having come before the House in 
28 years. I shall feel it my duty to 
support the Leader of the House. I 
was in hopes that the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan would have come forward 
with an explanation which would have 
allowed the question to drop—that he 
would have answered the appeal of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, and give 
Notice of a Motion. But he did not 
do so. On the contrary, he defied the 
House, by saying—“ In any explanation 
I may have hereafter to give I shall say 
so-and-so.”’ 

Mr. O'DONNELL: I rise to Order. 
The right hon. Baronet totally misrepre- 
sents me in saying—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Baronet is in possession of the House. 
When he has finished, the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan may explain if he desires 
to do so. 

Sir JOHN R. MOWBRAY : I should 
be sorry to misrepresent the hon. Mem- 
ber; but I had hoped he would have 
come forward in deference to the feeling 
of the House, and have given Notice of 
a Motion for a future day. From the 
first moment the right hon. Gentleman 
made his Motion I thought he was a 
little ‘precipitate, and that he should 
have appealed to the Speaker as to whe- 
ther the hon. Member was out of Order ; 
and if he had received an answer in the 
affirmative, he might have moved, in 
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accordance with the new Rule of last 
Session, that the hon. Member be. not 
heard. There has been no such Motion 
as this for 200, years; but, looking at it 
as a Motion upon which I can yote— 
looking at it as, although exceptional, 
justified by the conduct of the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan, seeing that he 
did not, when appealed to, give a No- 
tice which would have put him in Order 
—I feel bound to say that I cannot vote 
for adjourning the debate. I think the 
House ought to come to a decision upon 
it without further delay. 

Mr. COURTNEY hoped the House 
would agree to the suggestion of the 
noble Lord the. Member for North 
Leicestershire (Lord John Manners), 
that the debate be adjourned. If not, 
they would land themselves in a terrible 
difficulty. They would have to decide 
on the spot whether the action of the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan was of such 
a character as would compel them to re- 
suscitate a precedent of the most awful 
potency. He thought they attributed 
too much importance to the individuality 
of the hon. Member for Dungarvan. 
They were now not considering whether 
his conduct was such an enormity that 
they must suppress him, but whether a 
Member was to be suppressed when the 
Leader of the House invoked that power. 
He thought the only way out of the diffi- 
culty was to vote for the adjournment. 

Mr. HERMON thought the Home 
Secretary had, in his speech, drawn con- 
clusions that were not justified; but he 
was entirely with the Government on 
the point now before the House. He 
believed it would be detrimental to the 
interests of the country to allow such 
discussions as that raised by the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan without Notice. 
[ Mr. O’Donnztz: Yes.}] The hon. Mem- 
ber gave Notice of a Question, not of a 
debate. He (Mr. Hermon) would vote 
with the Government, not for the pur- 
pose of making a precedent, for he be- 
lieved this to be a most unprecedented 
occasion. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, it had 
been stated that there was no way out 
of the lamentable difficulty except in the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government ; 
but there was the proposition that the 
hon. Member for Cork should withdraw 
his Motion for. adjournment, that then 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
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withdraw his Motion, and. that then the 
hon Member for Dungarvan should be 
allowed to stand up—not to make a 
speech, but to point out his views briefly, 
and in a manner consistent with the tra- 
ditions and customs of the House—which 
they were not going to give up without 
a severe struggle—and put forward the 
Question which he required to be an- 
swered. If this course were adopted, and 
the hon. Member extended his remarks 
against the decision of the House, it 
would be the duty of the Speaker to rule 
him out of Order, and it would be the 
further duty of the House to uphold 
such ruling. The precedent of the right 
hon. Gentleman was derived from the 
infamous reign of Charles II. It was 
a bad law which left everything to the 
arbitrament of the Leader of the 
House. He had no sympathy with the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan, because he 
had, without Notice, made a deliberate 
attack upon the character of the French 
Ambassador; his sympathy was with 
the Privileges of the House, which the 
right hon. Gentleman sought to de- 
stroy. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, it would be 
painful for him to vote against the Front 
Government Bench; but he would be 
compelled to do so if he were asked to 
vote upon a precedent which had not been 
acted upon for 200 years. The proper 
course to follow was evidently a simple 
one, and that was to give the House 
time to deliberate on the subject by ad- 
journing the debate. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY : I desire 
to make an appeal to the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan. i Laughter I cannot 
see why any hon. Member should laugh 
under such circumstances, or conclude 
that it is useless to appeal to the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan. I suppose 
the House has never been placed in a 
more difficult position; and I ask the 
hon. Member whether he does not feel 
that the object which he had in view 
has been accomplished? I take it that 
his object in all instances is to sustain 
the principle of liberty as applicable to 
the rights of a minority; and I ask him 
whether, in the whole of this debate, he 
has not seen on both sides of the House 
the utmost determination to preserve 
the rights of minorities? We may go 
to a division on the Motion of the Prime 
Minister, and we may find that the divi- 
sion will represent a great deal of cross- 
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voting. The hon. Memberfor Dungarvan 
will find that, although we shall be com- 
pelled to vote with the hon: Member for 
Cork in favour of an adjournment of 
the debate he will, by persisting in his 
present course, have lost all claim to our 
respect as a guardian of the rights of 
minorities ? 

Mr. O'DONNELL: I rise toa point 
of Order. I attach no personal impor- 
tance to the remarks which have just 
been made. But, as a question of Order, 
I wish to ask whether it is within the 
power of any hon. Member to threaten 
another hon. Member with the loss of 
his personal respect ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The expression was 
certainly un-Parliamentary, and ought 
to be withdrawn. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: I with- 
draw it atonce. I mean that I could not 
in future respect the opinion of the hon. 
Gentleman as an exponent of the princi- 
plesof liberty of speech in the House. He 
has thought it right to put this Question 
on the Paper, founded on what he be- 
lieves to becorrect information. He has 
received an answer from the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs on 
the part of the Government; and the 
hon. Member knows perfectly well that 
.the hon. Baronet who gave him that 
answer is one who has sided with the 
Irish Members on every occasion, and 
whose straightforwardness we all admit 
and ‘admire. The hon. Baronet could 
not have given that reply if he had not 
been fully persuaded as to the truth of 
it.: If that is the case, and if the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan believes that the 
answer is erroneous, surely, on the prin- 
ciples of common justice, he ought to give 
to the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs an opportunity of obtaining 
more authentic information. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: That is what I 
am trying to do. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: If that 
is the case, the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan ought to have ‘said that the 
answer was not satisfactory, and that 
he would put another Question upon 
the Paper on the subject. If what he 
has just now indicated is his sole: ob- 
ject; surely that would have been the 
fon course for him to have pursued. 

ould he haveus believe rather that his 
object isto fasten opprobrium upon an ab- 
sent person who comes to us asthe Repre- 
sentative of a friendly nation ?» I ask 
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the hon. Member whether, after having 
vindicated the rights of a minority, and 
having been sustained by the House of 
Commons in his: action, he would: not 
best: consult the interests of the Irish 
Members by expressing his willingness 
to withdraw the Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, and by putting his 
Question on another occasion ? 

Mr. PAGET also appealed to the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan to relieve the 
House from the unfortunate position in 
which it now found itself. He depre- 
cated the action which the hon. Gentle- 
man had taken in this matter; but he 
did not suppose the House would be in- 
clined to anything in the way of revenge 
upon him for what he had done. He 
believed hon. Members would wish to 
give the hon. Member an opportunity of 
giving Notice of his Question for another 
day. He hoped the hon. Member would 
state it to be his intention to follow that 
course. If the hon. Member declined to 
do so, he should have no alternative but 
to support the Government. The House 
had an inherent right in itself to deal 
fully with a question of this kind when 
it arose,.and when there were grounds 
for a special proceeding. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN : M. Chal- 
lemel Lacour had’ been called an absent 
man more than once in that debate; but 
he could scarcely be said to suffer from 
his absence when he had such friends 
asthe hon: Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
Cowen) and others who had spoken of 
him in the course of the debate. He 
thought too much consideration had been 
given to.M. Challemel Lacour’s charac- 
ter; and tod much to what was called the 
‘*comity of nutions.” At the com- 
mencement of every new Parliament it 
was the practice for Mr. Speaker to 
solicit from the Throne freedom of speech 
for the Members of that House ; a right 
which their present proceedings seemed 
to him to endanger. That right of free 
discussion. they, should preserve, irre- 
spective of M. Challemel Lacour, Am- 
bassador of France as he was, or of any 
other or more distinguished Ambassador; 
and, therefore, although totally disap- 
proving of the Question of the hon. Mem- 

er for Dungarvan both in its policy and 
its taste, he should vote for the Motion of 
the hon. MemberforCork. Lethim remind 
the Front Bench that it was within the 
memory of many Members of the House 
that when, owa former occasion; in'1857, 
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they allowed foreign influence to come 
in, in the case of M. Bernard,.a majority 
of 110 in the twinkling of an eye one 
evening was converted into a minority of 
14; and if he didnot mistake the charae- 
ter of the British people, the thing which 
they least liked was any tampering with 
their ancient institutions in that House, 
even though it might be in obedience 
to the opinion of gentlemen across the 
Channel. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, he had only a 
few remarks to make on the subject. 
He wished to repudiate any sympathy 
with the Question which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan had asked; but he 
wished to fasten on the Government the 
onus of having made the exceptional 
circumstances of the case. As one who 
had served in the Army of the Republic 
of France, it gave him much pleasure to 
testify to the estimation in whieh M. 
Challemel Lacour was held; but he 
thought the question which they were 
asked to decide was not one of the truth- 
fulness or absurdity of a Question put by 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan, but 
the question of principle laid down by 
the hon. Baronet who had just sat down 
—namely, that of freedom of speech in 
the House. Therefore, as a Member of 
a very active minority, he should do all 
that he possibly could to protest against 
the attempt at despotism on the part of 
a Liberal Government. 

Sm HENRY TYLER ‘said, hon. 
Members should not desire that the 
matter should be stopped by any act 
of despotism, however much they might 
disapprove—as he did also—of the course 
taken by the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan. He hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would relieve the House from its present 
difficult position ;' but if; on the contrary, 
he a: in the course he had adopted, 
he hoped, in justice to the French Am- 
bassador Elect, that he would be met, 
not by a “ burking”’ of the question, 
but by dealing with any matters which 
he might raise in a perfectly straight- 
forward manner. 


Question put. 


The, House divided :—Ayes 139 ; Noes 
245.; Majority 106.—(Div. List, No. 20.) 


Question again proposed, *‘ That Mr. 
O'Donnell be not now heard.” 


Major NOLAN, in rising to move the 
adjournment of the: House, said, the 
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question they had been discussing was 
of the utmost interest to every Irish 
Member. If the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan was silenced that night, who 
would be silenced next week? Perhaps 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) ; 
and when the Government were tired of 
silencing Irish Members on the one side 
of the House, they might then’ proceed 
to silence the Irish Members who sat on 
their own side. They were asked to set 
It would 
be well, he thought, before they revived 
a precedent 200 years old, that the House 
should adjourn, and that the country 
should have time to consider the proposi- 
tion of the Government, and, if so, it was 
probable that the strong—the violent— 
proposition made by the Prime Minister 
would be withdrawn. He did not at all 
associate himself with the original Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Dungarvan. 
He had no reason to believe that the 
accusations made against M: Challemel 
Lacour were true; but, even if they were 
artially true, he, for one, would never 
insult any Minister from a country like 
France. Ireland owed much to France 
in the past. When Irishmen were pro- 
hibited from acquiring any knowledge 
of arms, France opened a way for them 
to embrace the profession of arms. He 
did not in any way sympathize with the 
Question of the hon. Member; but there 
was another question as to which some 
amount of ignorance seemed to prevail 
among hon. Members. A-great many 
hon. Members appeared to think that 
the conduct of the Prime Minister was 
tolerably regular; while that of the hon: 
Member for Dungarvan, in moving the 
adjournment of the House, was highly 
irregular. The very contrary was the 
fact. In the last Parliament the adjourn- 
mentof the Housewasmoved at Question 
time, not once, but six, eight, or ten 
times by the present Postmaster General, 
who took that course for the purpose! of 
giving explanations and eliciting infor- 
mation. The Speaker had, in the last 
Parliament, laid it down that such 
Motions: were not irregular, but were 
highly inconvenient ; But the Prime 
Minister should look back and see how 
often that imeonvenient course was 
adopted by his Postmaster General, who 
certainly offered no factious opposition to 
the lateGovernment.: If the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan were now to be silenced 
for doing what had been done by the 
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Postmaster General without objection, 
what would come next? The first step 
towards crushing a minority had now 
beentaken; and unlessthe Prime Minister 
offered some compromise which would 
prevent the establishment of ‘the pro- 
owes precedent, he should persist in the 

otion for the adjournment of the 
House, in order to afford the Govern- 
ment and hon. Members time for reflec- 
tion as to the course which should be 


adopted with aviewto avoid the settingof. 


a most dangerous precedent. He begged 
to move the adjournment of the House. 

Mr. A. MOORE, in seconding the 
Motion, said, he regretted that so many 
accusations had been levelled at the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan, who had reason- 
able cause for dissatisfaction with the 
answer given to him by the Under Se- 
eretary for Foreign Affairs. He had 
listened attentively to the answer, and 
was not satisfied that it was not evasive. 
The right hon. Baronet had been asked 
whether a particular massacre had been 
ordered, and the reply was that a mas- 
sacre had not taken place. The hon. 
Member rose to make an explanation, 
and he was met by a Motion to put him 
to silence, and to cut away one of the 
principal liberties of Members of that 
House. It was a most dangerous course. 
He did not say that the hon. Member 
was prudent in asking the Question ; but 
it was now sought to make a scapegoat 
of him. The First Lord of the Treasury 
—he would remember his own words— 
had refurbished a rusty weapon 200 
years old, and brought it forth to use 
against freedom of speech; but he, for 
one, would not place his liberty in the 
hands of the clever but inconstant Prime 
Minister. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Major Nolan.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I am sorry, 8ir, 
that my hon. and gallant Friend who 
made this Motion has felt it necessary 
to do it with so much warmth, The 
subject is one of very great importance 
and gravity. I feel that as much as my 
hon. and gallant Friend does, and am 
as unwilling to interfere with the liberty 
of debate as any man can be. [I rise, 
Sir, for the purpose, in the first place, 
of pointing out to the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan—I am afraid he is not now 
in his place, and I trust that what I say 
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will be reported to him—that it really 
lies with the hon. Member to relieve the 
House from its present position. It has 
been said on the highest authority that 
the course I have taken has not been 
resorted to for 200 years. Well, Sir, 
that may beso. But I am under the 
painful necessity of reminding the House 
and right hon. Gentlemen opposite, that, 
with what was thought to besufficient rea- 
son, they were compelled during the last 
Parliament to occupy much of the time 
of the House, not in falling back upon 
precedents in use 200 years ago, but in 
creating precedents and rules that had 
never been in use before, in introducting 
novelties into the practice of the House, 
and that with nearly, if not quite, uni- 
versal assent, such was the gravity of 
the necessity which arose. I am not de- 
sirous of falling back upon precedents 
of 200 years ago; but when I hear them 
mentioned and described, there comes 
back to my memory the fact that in the 
year 1860 the gravest Constitutional 
question I have known raised was con- 
ducted and settled entirely on precedents 
200 years old—I mean the Constitutional 
question with respect to the relative 
right of the two Houses of Parliament 
in dealing with Money Bills. That 
question was settled, and it was upon 
such a precedent we took our stand. 
IT have often to blame myself for detain- 
ing the House at too great length; but, 
to-day, I have to blame myself for not 
having sufficiently explained the main 
reasons which prompted me to make the 
Motion. I hope some hon. Gentleman 
will send for the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan, whom I still miss from his place. 
I am extremely anxious that he should 
be. present. The main reason that 
prompted me was that I thought I saw 
a combination of features which were so 
remarkable that they pointed to a plain 
duty. A person occupying the position 
I have the honour to hold is occasionally 
under a disadvantage in this respect, 
that he is obliged to arrive at conclusions 
of the utmost delicacy and importance 
at a moment’s notice, without the possi- 
bility of defending the position in which 
those conclusions have to' be taken, and, 
of course, with very limited means of 
consultation or consideration. First, let 
us consider how this case arises—and I 
am going to refer only to what is matter 
of undisputed fact. . We have to-night, 
for the first time, as you, Sir, have sug- 
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_ possibly in two centuries, and as 
can speak within the last half-century— 
a determined endeavour to bring in de- 
bate in this House, not the character of 
foreign Governments or foreign proceed- 
ings in the form of gross: and silly old 
woman’s abuse, as in the case of the 
Marquisde Boissy, butthe personal repute 
and the personal character of an indivi- 
dual, a foreign Ambassador, who comes 
here as the Representative of the Sove- 
reignty of the country to which he be- 
longs, whose Embassy while he is in this 
country has an immunity secured to it 
by the law of a character altogether 
exceptional and peculjar and derogating 
from the rule and principle that your 
own laws ought to prevail with equal 
force everywhere in the land. This is 
the person whose conduct is brought 
under review by a Question which con- 
veys, in the worst of all forms, in the 
form of. insinuation, the blackest of 
charges that can be brought against a 
man—the charge of attempted murder, 
and the charge of accomplished plunder. 
Those are the charges that are insinuated 
through the medium of a Question; and 
those charges it is proposed by the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan to discuss with- 
out the smallest Notice. On going into 
Committee of Supply, and on other op- 
portunities afforded by the Forms of the 
House, discussions may be raised incon- 
veniently without Notice. I must pro- 
test against the highly-garbled account 
given by the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer of the speech of mine to which 
he thought proper to refer. In that 
speech, I justified—or rather, I did not 
go so far as to justify, though I excused— 
the course taken by my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, upon the express ground that the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment had made a speech in answering a 
Question; and when a Minister has made 
a speech in answering a Question, it is 
not drawing too largely on the indul- 
gence of the House to expect that a 
speech shall ‘be made in reply. Those 
were the words under the eyes of the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer at the 
time he made the citation. Some hon. 
Member has said that I myself have 
moved the adjournment of the House at 
Question time. Well, it is very hard 
for a man who has sat in Parliament as 
long as I have to say wnat he has not 
done. But the practice is undoubtedly 
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one which produces the highest incon- 
venience to the House, which is extremly 
repugnant to the feelings of the House, 
which passes by, if it does not contravene, 
the Rules of the House, and which, it 
appears to me, a Gentleman is enabled 
to resort to only by conveying to the 
House that he rises to put an explana- 
tory Question or to give a Notice, and 
then availing himself of that position to 
say that he will conclude with a Motion. 
This aggregate of circumstances is not 
all that marked the conduct of the hon. 
Member, whose prolonged absence I 
deeply regret. They appeared to present 
in their combination such a gravity that 
the Speaker had spoken from the Chair 
more than once, and finally, interrupting 
the hon. Member, protested against his 
proceeding, and gave an opinion as 
strong, I believe, as it was within the 
prerogative of his Office to give, against 
the hon. Member continuing his remarks. 
It has been said that if my proposition 
is carried, other hon. Members will be 
silenced next week; but let hon. Mem- 
bers calmly ask themselves whether this 
was not such a combination of extra- 
ordinary features as has ever been pre- 
sented, and whether the House has not 
some right to expect from its principal 
Members, in whatever part of the House 
they sit, that kind of support to its Order 
and dignity which has been given to- 
night by the right hon. Member for the 
University of Oxford (Sir John Mow- 
bray), the hon. Member forSomersetshire 
(Mr. Paget), and particularly by the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) ? Well, Sir, I wish to place 
upon record the grounds, altogether 
peculiar and exceptional, which led me 
to make a Motion that is exceptional 
and peculiar; so that, if ever an attempt 
be made by myself or anyone else to 
draw such a Motion into a precedent, 
reference may be made to the circum- 
stances of this case, and especially to the 
final intervention from the Chair. We 
have arrived at this point—that we are 
intercepted by a Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the House. Now; so far as 
these Motions are concerned, they will 
finally disappear, and those who make 
them will finally have to face the ques- 
tion—What is to be done upon the 
main issue which those Motions are 
endeavouring to avoid? Would it not 
be well to give a word of moderating 
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garvan? He has declined to say a 
single mitigating or conciliatory word. 
Let him for once conform to the Rules, 
the Orders, the feelings, and the con- 
venience of the House. Let him only 
say on this occasion, when there is no 
Notice, that he will confine himself to 
the giving of a Notice for a future day, 
and so allow the matter to come to an end. 
If he will do this, there is no one who 
will be more glad to ask permission to 
withdraw the Motion than the person 
who has made it. I could not agree, to 
what I have no doubt was a well-meant 
suggestion, that the Motion should be 
withdrawn, and that the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan should be allowed to 
proceed, and that Mr. Speaker should 
call him to Order if he deviated from 
the Rules of the House. The Speaker 
is not the guardian of propriety in this 
House; he is the guardian of Order. 
It would overturn all the legitimate 
influence which the Chair possesses, and 
which has even been augmented by 
your oceupancy of that Chair, Sir, if the 
Speaker were to become the guardian 
of propriety of conduct in this House. 
When I rose first, I did not say that I 
thought the hon. Member for Dungar- 
van was out of Order. I said I rose to 
Order, because I thought I was justified 
in point of Order in rising ; but I never 
said the hon. Member was out of Order. 
There must be in every Assembly an 
ultimate power, to be exercised only 
in extreme cases, over its own Mem- 
bers, for limiting the course of dis- 
cussion, and limiting it in a way that 
the mere guardian of its Rules cannot 
have the power to do. If the hon. 
Member will confine himself to giving 
a Notice, the matter, so far as I am 
concerned, is at an end, and I shall be 
the first to ask to be allowed to with- 
draw the Motion. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
do not know whether the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan is in his place or not; 
but.I desire to add my appeal to that 
which has fallen from the Prime Minis- 
ter. I voted just now for the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, because it seemed to 
me on the whole the best way of getting 
out of a very difficult position. Ll regret 
the sense of the House was against ad- 
journment, because I believe if it had 
been carried we should have heard no 
more upon the subject, but the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan would on a fu- 
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ture: day give Notice of a further Ques- 
tion. It is absolutely impossible for us 
to adjourn the House and to obstruct 
Business; and we ought really to en- 
deavour to come to the best arrangement 
we can in the very disagreeable and 
difficultcircumstances. We are quite as 
sensible of the extreme inconvenience 
of raising a Question of the character of 
that which has been asked by the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan as Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government can be. We regret 
that such a Question should have been 
raised, and we also regret that what I 
consider an objectionable practice should 
have been resorted to in raising this 
Question. These are points upon which 
hon. Members will take their own views. 
I do not see how we can put a stop to 
them. Nor do I mean to suggest what 
it is best to do on these occasions. But 
on this occasion a question has been in- 
troduced which is a new practice, and 
100 years hence I do not know how far 
this case and this precedent will be re- 
ferred to. I feel much objection may 
be raised on the score of the possible 
consequences of this precedent. I do 
not really see how, if these proceedings 
are to be followed, we can carry on the 
Business of the House. I can say for 
myself that in course of the last Parlia- 
ment we more than once listened to 
speeches which were very objectionable 
and even detrimental to the public in- 
terest. On more than one occasion I 
should have been very glad to take the . 
sense of the House whether a speech 
should have been allowed any longer to 
proceed. I am convinced that if we are 
to admit this precedent without some 
safeguard, we shall find ourselves in 
difficulties. ‘There are several courses 
which I think might be taken, by far 
the best and easiest of which is that 
suggested by the Prime Minister, which, 
I venture to hope, the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan willadopt. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Dunvargan has it in his power 
to state in his place that he has no in- 
tention of making a speech; but that he 
will give the Government Notice of the 
Question on some future day. In that 
case, I apprehend the whole matter 
would drop. If he declines to do that, 
and we are brought to the question of 
the adjournment of the debate, I should 
certainly vote against the adjournment. 
I am thus brought again to the con- 
sideration of the proposal which has 
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been made by the» Prime » Minister. 
Much as I object to the course taken by 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan, which 
I think entails. great inconvenience on 
the House, I could not bring myself to 
adopt the Motion of the Prime Minister 
in the form’in which it now stands 
without some explanatory qualification. 
There are two courses open; either you 
may move for a Committee to search 
for precedents, or the Prime: Minister 
may himself suggest the introduction of 
words into his Motion which shall indi- 
cate the exceptional character of this 
case, and provide a justification in 
the circumstances of the present time. 
Either of these coursesis, in my opinion, 
better than the passing of my right hon. 
Friend’s Motion as it stands. It is in- 
convenient, no doubt, that a question of 
Privilege should have: arisen upon such 
a ground as this. Undoubtedly, the 
proceedings of the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan might have been resisted on 
the ground of extreme inconvenience. 
In this case, whatever we may think of 
the expediency or even of the propriety 
of the Question, we must bear in mind 
that the Government did not protest 
against that. Question when it was 
put. The hon. Member was-ealled to 
Order; and you, Sir, upon: being ap- 
pealed to, said that he was in Order. 
Having received the answer, it) was 
hardly to be wondered at, though greatly 
to be regretted, that he: should say I 
will give Notice of a Question, and 
attempt to make a speech most injurious, 
most irregular, and most inconvenient. 
I trust he will relieve the House of ‘its 
difficulty in the best: possible way, and 
give the assurance, which I hope will 
terminate: the proceedings, that he will 
be satisfied with giving his Notice of a 
further Question upon‘some future day. 
Mr. O’DONNELL: Sir, I have taken 
all the circumstances of the case into 
consideration. I, for one, do: not really 
complain of the heat and misconception 
to which I have been «subjected: I 
acknowledge that much is due from 
every Member of this House in the ob- 
servance of its Rules. And to the illus- 
trious Statesman who leads the majority 
in the House I pay all deference, and, 
as far.as my position will allow, the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord: of 
the Treasury may rely upon my givin 
way as far as I can to:his wishes. fi 
maintain now, as maintained before, 
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that the course I have taken, though 
objectionable to many hon: Members, 
was strictly regular. I complain now, 
as I did atthe time, that I was inter- 
rupted by the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government. I was 
entirely within my rights. I freely ac- 
knowledge that the right hon. Gentle- 
man has most serious responsibilities 
resting upon him, and I confess that the 
consciousness of these responsibilities 
must be taken into account whenever 
an opinion is formed of his actions. _ But 
I think I was perfectly justified in pro- 
ceeding to indicate, partly by Question 
and partly by statement, an outline of 
the inquiry which I intended to pursue 
with regard to the proceedings of M. 
Challemel Lacour, and the action of 
Her Majesty’s Government in accept- 
ing such a person for acceptation ‘to 
my gracious Sovereign. I utter these 
words deliberately, because 1 speak 
from a quarter of the House where a 
Party sits who have been accused of 
harbouring projects of veiled rebellion. 
Though I hope that the day will come 
when the Queen of Great Britain) and 
Ireland will be recognized: Queen ‘of 
Ireland, according to our Constitutional 
theory, yet I feel a personal loyalty and 
respect for Her Majesty as great as that 
entertained by any man in this House. 
Under these circumstances, I feel that 
the presentation to Her Majesty of a 
person who, I think, ought not to be so 
received, is something for which the 
Government of the day is seriously re- 
sponsible. I claim my right to take 
all legitimate methods of bringing the 
real nature of the transaction before 
the people of the country. The people 
and Government of England are “not 
prompt to slight the opinions of) the 
European Powers. But I venture: to 
think that the most powerful.of Euro- 
pean Powers ought to consider the 
duties, the conventionalities even, which 
are due to our Government. : I want to 
know if: I can give in general: outline 
the pith of the Questions which I wished 
to ask, for I intend: to push this matter 
as far as the Constitution of this House 
will. allow. I» am: convinced of the 
accuracy of what I intend: to’ state.) I 
have taken much pains in the investiga- 
tion of the acts of iniquity which Ihave 
suggested, and I ask nothing but the 
opportunity of having the facts fully 
inquired into and stated: If a certain 
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Ambassador of a Foreign Power, say 
Turkey, is not a fit and proper person to 
be presented to the Queen of this coun- 
try, then I have a right to every possible 
facility for proving such a state of 
affairs ; and, on reflection, I believe Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Liberal 
Party will feel that it is their duty to 
afford such opportunities. In the most 
general terms, then, I ask, May I be 
allowed to give Notice of my desire to 
have certain depositions concerning a 
foreign functionary appointed as Ambas- 
sador, and affecting his character and 
conduct, laid before the House of Com- 
mons? May I be permitted to ask for 
a Return of the judgment of a Court of 
full jurisdiction in a foreign country, 
upon the conduct of a person proposed 
as Ambassador to this Government? 
May I be permitted to ask for a Return 
of the judgment of a Court of superior 
instance, to which an appeal from the 
first Court was made for the purpose of 
learning their decision, confirming the 
decision of the lower Court, with regard 
to the action and conduct of a foreign 
person to be introduced as Ambassador 
into this country? I ask no more than 
this. This information might be exceed- 
ingly inconvenient to the foreign in- 
dividual concerned, and to the foreign 
Government also; but I venture to say 
that the whole nation over which that 
foreign Government rules will recognize 
that this ancient and proud Realm has 
as full a right to have its dignity re- 
spected as any other nation in the world. 
In my criticisms, I never for an instant 
ventured or wished to cast any slight or 
insinuation upon a Gentleman whom I 
respect so highly as the hon. Baronet 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs ; 
but I may say, in reply to what has 
been urged, that if it is unusual to raise 
such a question as this in England, it is 
quite as unusual for a foreign Power to 
suggest such an Ambassador for Eng- 
land. If the course I have suggested is 
allowed to be entirely within my right 
and duty, I shall be happy to place 
myself at the disposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman; and if he withdraws his 
Motion—which is altogether within his 
own discretion, and in no way in the 
nature of a bargain between him and so 
humble an individual as myself, but 
simply out of regard to the liberties of 
this House of Commons—then I am 
perfectly prepared to give in general 
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terms a Notice which will contain no 
more detail than is necessary to point 
out sources of information. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he hoped 
he understood the hon. Gentleman 
aright, and that he would be content 
to give Notice of the information which 
he wished to obtain. That would be 
quite within the hon. Gentleman’s 
right; but, of course, it would be 
equally open to any hon. Member to 
object to the Motion when it was brought 
forward. What had been objected to 
was that the hon. Gentleman had, when 
giving Notice, entered into argument, 
and that, under the circumstances, the 
Government did not think he was justi- 
fied in doing. 

Mr. O’DONNELL maintained he had 
not been out of Order, and he thought 
it would be better for the right hon. 
Gentleman to raise that question again. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
not said the hon. Gentleman was 
out of Order. The Government ob- 
jected to his going into an argument on 
giving Notice of a Motion. He thought 
the discussion might now come to an 
end. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was 
glad to hear that the hon. Member was 
at last about to withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he held 
exactly the same position which he oc- 
cupied hours ago, and he should not 
yield one jot of the common rights of 
the House. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE suggested the 
Government, to guard against the re- 
petition of such scenes, should pass a 
Rule that no Motions for adjournment 
should be taken until the close of the 
Questions. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the House had 
seen the danger of proposing an extreme 
course on the spur of the moment, when 
the Minister who made it was in a state 
of excitement. It was quite clear the 
Prime Minister had adopted an uncon- 
stitutional course. He (Mr. Biggar) 
altogether objected to the disposition 
displayed by the Prime Minister to take 
Questions of Order out of the hands of 
the Speaker, and, at his arbitrary will, to 
silence a Member who might have an 
inconvenient matter on hand. This was 
the cause of all the mischief. It was to 
be hoped that the right hon, Gentleman 
would confess he had done wrong, and 
ask permission to withdraw the Motion, 
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the House‘must clearly understand the 
course which the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan intended to take—if he intended 
to eonfine himself strictly to giving 
Notice for certain Returns. If that 
were his intention, it would be quite 
in harmony with the proposal of the 
Leader of the House. That House, and 
every other Assembly which was fit to 
exist; must have an inherent power, 
apart from any Rules, written or un- 
written, to defend its own character and 
dignity. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary seemed to be desirous of re-open- 
ing that question. He must inform the 
right hon. Gentleman that to suggest 
that any action of his (Mr. O’ Donnell) 
involved considerations of the character 
and dignity of the House was not the 
way to elicit any favourable response 
whatever, either from him or from other 
independent Members. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN urged that, 
whatever course the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan took in that matter, it be- 
hoved the House to take care of its own 
rights and liberties. He had seen in 
the illustrated papers representations of 
the First Lord of the Treasury wielding 
an axe for a useful purpose. In that 
attitude and occupation he looked well; 
but he thought that right hon. Gentle- 
man would look very ill when delineated 
in the act of wielding the rusty old obso- 
lete implement which he was about to 
re-introduce for the purpose of politi- 
cally cutting off the heads of Members 
of that Assembly. ‘The question before 
them was not to be debated and decided 
with reference to what might’ ‘be the 
will and pleasure of the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan individually, but with 
due regard to the preservation of the 
rights and Privileges of the House. The 
peril in which the hon. Member’ for 
Dungarvan stood that night might be- 
come the peril of any oné'of them next 
week, 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY felt that 
there would be something extremely un- 
satisfactory in their gettmg out of ‘that 
discussion by a kind ‘of private bargain 
between the Government and the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan. He did not, 
for his part, see how any concession 
which the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
might be disposed to make of any right 
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that he believed he possessed would in 
the least’ degree tend to settle the ques- 
tion which had been forced upon’ the 
House. Personally, he did not approve 
of the Question which had been put by 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan, ‘and 
he had no sympathy with the object of 
the diseussion which he sought to raise. 
But he was, nevertheless, not disposed to 
admit that there might not be an ocea- 
sion when the character of a foreign 
Ambassador might be rightly brought 
under the consideration of the House. 
He failed, therefore, to see how they 
were to draw a sharp line, and to say 
that they should be allowed by the 
Government to discuss the character of 
oné foreign Minister, but not that of 
another. Was the Minister of the 
day to adopt the practice of moving at 
any moment that a Member who was 
addressing the House be not further 
heard lest he might say something hurt- 
ful to the feelings of some foreign 
nation? That was hardly a free doctrine 
or a robust principle for the House of 
Commons to sanetion. The great security 
for the Privileges of the House of Com- 
mons lay in its holding firmly by its 
own Rules and its own Order. He saw 
not the least occasion for any other inter- 
vention that evening except the inter- 
vention of Mr. Speaker, who, if the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan had gone 
beyond the bounds of Order, would, it 
was to be presumed, have required him 
to confine himself within those bounds. 
But the House had heard an entirely new 
theory broached that evening for the 
conduct of their proceedings. They had 
heard of something which was neither 
the written nor the unwritten law of 
Order, but which was a kind of vague 
transcendental law of propriety—a some- 
thing floating as it were in the air, unde- 
fined, incapable of definition, imperious, 
arbitrary, and wholly unfit to afford any 
sound or safe guidance for the govern- 
ment’ of ‘their debates. What Rule, he 
asked; invested the Prime Minister alone 
with the power of silencing a Member 
by moving that he be notfurther heard ? 
If, on the othér hand, that power ex- 
tended to other Members, what an effec- 
tive instrument’ of obstruction it might 
become. Again, how’ futile ‘was the 
idea of interfering with an hon. Member 
by a practice like that. Was it not clear 
that immediately on a Motion’ being 
made that a particular Member be not 
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heard that same Member might rise in 
his place and speak on that very Motion ? 
There was nothing to hinder a Member 
from claiming to be heard on the ques- 
tion whether he be heard or not. Surely 
the House would be careful how it ac- 
cepted a theory evolved on the spur of 
the moment from the moral conscious- 
ness of any single mind, however dis- 
tinguished, and which might be backed 
at any time by a domineering majority. 
That question could, in his opinion, be 
settled only.in one way—namely, by the 
withdrawal of this Motion. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY, believing 
that the Speaker’s ordinary powers were 
sufficient to deal with that question, and 
that the House would readily support 
him in the exercise of those powers, 
held that it was a piece of wanton 
tyranny to interpose such an arbitrary 
Motion as that now before the House. 
The Leader of the House had no more 
Privileges than any other hon. Member ; 
and his position should have prevented 
him from proposing a high-handed_ pro- 
ceeding of that kind. He was astonished 
to hear the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for India, whose usual moderation 
they all admired, asserting that the 
Leader of the House was entitled to 
such an extraordinary privilege as 
that. If the Speaker’s hands required 
strengthening, and the raising of de- 
bates at Question time ought to be dis- 
couraged, let them lay down definite 
rules with that object, instead of re- 
viving the evil practice of Charles II.’s 
reign, and giving to one man the right 
to interrupt a speaker. 


Question put. 
The House diwided:—Ayes 58; Noes 
224: Majority 166,—(Div. List, No, 21.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
O’Donnell be not now heard.” 


Lorpv ELCHO: I rise to move the 
adjournment of this debate. [Jronteal 
cheers.| So far as those cheers are made 
ironically, and come from the other side, 
they leave me wholly unperturbed. Ican 
assure the Treasury Bench and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that it is not in the 
least with the view of obstructing— 

“Oh!” jJ—it is not with the view of 
obstructing—[‘‘ Oh!” }—Public Busi- 
ness, but of protecting the rights of the 
minority, that I venture to make this 
Motion. I have been here for some- 
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thing like 39 years, and I have never 
yet heard—indeed, we know that nearly 
200 years have passed since anything 
like the Motion we have heard from the 
Prime Minister has been made within 
the walls of this House.. A Motion such 
as that from a Minister with a powerful 
majority at his backis capable of such 
gross abuse—[‘* Withdraw !” ]—is ca- 
pable of such gross abuse—(‘* With- 
draw!” }].. Withdraw what? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The noble Lord 
must address himself to the Chair. 

Lorp ELCHO: I repeat what I said, 
for I have nothing to withdraw. I said 
a Motion such as this, made without 
Notice, without'a moment’s warning, by 
a Minister with a great majority at his 
back, is capable—that is what I said— 
of such gross abuse that, if no other 
Member would rise and resist it with 
all the powers of resistance the Rules as 
yet give to a minority, I, at least, would 
do so. I do not know whether hon. 
Members who hear me happened to be 
in the House.a few moments ago, when 
my hon. Friend the Member for Long- 
ford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) spoke one 
of the clearest and best speeches I have 
ever heard in ‘this House on the im- 
promptu of the moment. I wish the 
Prime Minister had been present when 
he spoke, for if he had been I cannot 
but think that the arguments which 
were used by the hon. Gentleman—one 
of the great merits of whose history is 
that no one from reading itcan know on 
which side of the House he sits—would 
have compelled the Prime Minister to 
come to the conclusion that it would. be 
well if he withdrew his Motion. It was 
well pointed out by the hon. Member for 
Longford that this case is not one for 
bargaining between the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan and the Government. 
For my own part, I think that in the in- 
terests of free debate, and with the 
object of maintaining the characterof this 
House, it is the duty of hon. Members to 
take advantage of the Forms of the 
House to bring about one of ‘two issues 
—either that the Prime Minister should 
withdraw the Motion he has made in 
such a sudden and unprecedented a way 
—at Jeast we have to go back 100 years 
for a precedent—or that the Govern- 
ment should accept the adjournment, in 
order that time may be given for con- 
sideration of the matter. I beg to 
move the adjournment of the debate, 
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Coronet | BARNE}: seconded . the 
Motion... The: Prime Minister, in his 
opinion, was inclined to stretch the Rules 
of the House too far. This was not the 
first time that the Prime: Minister had 
interfered,’ or attempted. to. interfere, 
with the liberties of the minority in the 
House. The other day the right hon. 
Gentleman had suggested that the Com- 
mittees ought torepresent more fully the 
opinion of the House. { ‘Question !”’ j 
Hon. Members opposite had never bard 
such remarks as that in the last Parlia- 
ment. He held that the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan was perfectly in Order, 
and he therefore called upon the House 
to support the Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Lord Elcho.) 


Mr. OTWAY remarked, that the 
course taken by the noble Lord (Lord 
Elcho) savoured very much of obstruc- 
tion; but it was not on this ground that he 
objected to the adjournmentof thedebate. 
He doubted whether the proceedings of 
this evening would bring them any credit. 
They called themselves the first Legisla- 
tive Assembly in the world; but they 
were almost rivalling the worst scenes of 
the French Chamber. The adjourn- 
ment of this debate would he liable to 
great misapprehension abroad, and it 
was the duty of the House of Commons 
to put a stop to this discussion as soon 
as it could. If we desired to cultivate 
good relations with France the present 
discussion would have a most unfortu- 
nate effect, especially if it were to be ad- 
journed to a future occasion. He re- 
gretted that the Question of the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan had been per- 
mitted to be put to the House. A 
Sovereign and his Ambassador were en- 
titled to protection. At the same time 
he thought the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs in answering the 
Question had given provocation to the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan by answer- 
ing matters which were not in the 
Question. f ‘* No, no!’’} If hon. Members 
would look at the Notice Paper they 


would find that the Question was whether 
it had been suggested that M. Challemel 
Lacour should be appointed to Berlin. 
The Under Secretary of State stated 
that he had never been appointed Am- 
bassador at Berlin, [‘‘No, no!” } He 
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again begged hon. Members to look 
at the Question. But, at the same 
time, nothing justified the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan in the course he had 
taken. 

Srrk CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
should not have spoken during the debate 
had it not been for the last remark of his 
hon. Friend. He did not think his hon. 
Friend had quite caught the substance of 
his reply. What he had said with. re- 
gard to that portion of the Question 
which dealt with the suggested appoint- 
ment of M. Challemel Lacour as German 
Ambassador was that the German Go- 
vernment communicated to the Govern- 
ment of France, and also to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, thatif there had been 
a question of appointing M. Challemel 
Lacour as Ambassador to Berlin, he 
would have been cordially received by 
the German Government. That was the 
statement officially made as late as that 
day, and it was made to the French 
Government on Friday or Saturday last. 
Inordertoshow that that was not the cause 
of what occurred since, hewould point out 
that thehon. Member for Dungarvan(Mr. 
O’Donnell), in beginning his future re- 
marks, accepted the assurance he had 
made, and said he had evidently been 
misinformed, and withdrew what he had 
said on that point. The late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had observed that the 
Government. ought to have protested 
against the Question being put. The 
Speaker had, in fact, said a word or two 
on the subject ; and he himself, on behalf 
of the Government, had begun _ his 
answer by expressing his deep regret at 
such a Question being put. 

Mr. OTWAY pointed out that as the 
Ambassador had not been appointed to 
the Court of Berlin there was no neces- 
sity for saying he would have been re- 
ceived there. . 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that what he had stated was that the 
Government was to blame for having 
allowed the Question of the Member for 
Dungarvan to be put. He admitted 
that it was extremely difficult to choose 
between the two courses; but they 
must either have objected in some form 
or other to the Question being put, in 
the first place, on the ground that it was 
inconvenient to the foreign relations of 
the country, or they should have given 
the Question a distinct denial and put an 
end to any doubt. on- the subject, and 
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then any further question on the sub- 
ject would have been prevented. Ithad 
been said that an impression would be 
created abroad that there existed in Eng- 
land a serious difficulty in connection 
with the appointment of the new Am- 
bassador from France; and if such an 
impression should arise, it would be due, 
in great measure, to the course which 
had been taken by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in this matter. If they had 
objected to the Question of the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan being put, that 
would have been one thing; or if they 
had allowed the hon. Member to say 
what he had to say, that would have 
put an end to the matter. The effect, 
however, of what they did, was to im- 
port into the Question matter which had 
nothing whatever to do with it—namely, 
the appointment of the French Am- 
bassador; and by doing so they had 
raised an important question affecting 
the Privileges of the House. He re- 
gretted that the discussion had been 
carried on, in the interest of Public 
Business; but he doubly and trebly 
regretted that it should be possible 
that an adjournment of the debate 
could be held to have any reference 
whatever to the appointment of the 
French Ambassador. It would have 
been better, he thought, if the debate 
had been at first adjourned; but, in the 
circumstances, he would not be a party 
to anything in the nature of obstruction. 
Something, however, should be done, he 
thought, to prevent the Motion being 
drawn into a mischievous precedent. 
He desired to point out the extremely 
unfair position in which the Question 
would place the Speaker. A Gentle- 
man rose in the House to make a 
speech. It was admitted that he wasin 
Order; but it was considered that the 
speech was inconvenient, and one of a 
character that ought to be interrupted. 
The Leader of the House interrupted 
the Speech, and moved that the hon. 
Member be not heard. Well, was it 
to be understood that in such circum- 
stances Mr. Speaker should put the 
Question, or exercise a discretion as to 
whether the speech was of such a charac- 
ter that it should or should not be in- 
terrupted? According to all rulings so 
far the matter appeared to be left to 
the discretion of the Speaker; but there 
was no absolute rule laid down on the 
subject. If it was settled by rule that 
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when an hon. Member was reflecting 
upon foreign Powers in friendly rela- 
tions with this country, or upon. the 
character of an absentindividual, or rais- 
ing any of that class of questions which 
were open to objection, the Speaker 
should interfere, well and good; but 
now they were asked to act on a prece- 
dent 200 years old, which, so far, he 
had been unable to find, and of the cir- 
cumstances of which they knew nothing. 
He still hoped the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan would withdraw from his 
position and give Notice of a Motion for 
Papers. If, however, he did not, he 
would suggest that for the blank Motion 
of the Prime Minister there should be 
substituted a Resolution of rather a 
more explanatory character, giving the 
grounds on which the House thought it 
desirable that the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan should not be heard, so that 
the present incident might not be drawn 
into a dangerous precedent. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite had stated that 
the Government ought to have stopped 
the Question being put; but the Govern- 
ment had no power whatever to stop it. 
They were absolutely powerless in the 
matter, except it had. been a Question 
which the authority of the Speaker pro- 
hibited. The Speaker did not prohibit 
it; and, in that case, the authority of 
the Government was absolutely null. No 
doubt his hon. Friend might have refused 
to answer the Question; but would that 
have been a wise course to follow? 
Everyone would see the inference which 
would have been drawn from the declina- 
tion. He turned, therefore, to the sug- 
gestion that the form of the Motion 
should be altered; and he could only say 
that if they could attach reasons for the 
proposing of it, he would make no objec- 
tion to that course being taken. He had 
made the Motion originally in the only 
form in which such a Motion was ever 
moved; but he was as anxious as any 
man tu avoid the setting of such a pre- 
cedent as that proposed if it could be 
done, and would, therefore, willingly 
consider any suggestion made with a 
view to narrow the proposal and direct 
it to the specific case. Nothing now 
could be done in that direction until the 
the Motion for the adjournment of the 
debate had been disposed of. 

Mr. GORST said, he did not desire to 
obstruct the Business of the House; but 
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he and others intended to use every form 
they could to prevent the passing of the 
Motion of the Prime Minister, which 
would establish a precedent of restriction 
in regard to individual Members of Par- 
liament. He had no sympathy with the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan; he did 
not belong to his Party; and he had 
nothing to do with the French Ambas- 
sador. Ifthe hon. Gentleman considered 
that there were charges which he could 
prove by evidence, he was quite right to 
bring the matter before the ‘House; if 
he could not do so, he was wrong. But 
that was not the question. The question 
they had to consider was whether any 
Member of the House, whether Prime 
Minister or not, had a right, when any 
other Member was saying anything he 
did not like, to get up and move that he 
be not heard. When the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan was interrupted by the 
Prime Minister he was perfectly in Order. 
Had he not been, it would have been the 
duty of the Speaker to have called him 





to Order. The Prime Minister, on the 
pretext that he rose to Order “No!” 
and ‘* Yes!””] Which did the right hon. 


Gentleman say? [Mr. Guapstone: 
No.} Did he understand the Prime 
Minister to deny that he rose in his 
place, and said—‘‘ Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to Order’’ ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I deny that I 
called the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
to Order. 

Mr. GORST said, he was right in 
stating that the Prime Minister, when 
he rose, said—‘‘ Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
Order.”” He understood that a Member 
rising to Order called attention to a 
breach of Order. Having risen on the 
pretext of calling a Member to Order, 
the right hon. Gentleman made a Motion 
that the hon. Member be not heard. It 
was said there was no precedent for such 
a Motion within 200 years; but were 
there any precedents at all, because 
they had not been produced. He had 
made a hurried search, and he ventured 
to say there was no precedent for any- 
thing of the kind. In such precedents 
as there were, the Speaker or some 
Member had interrupted a Member for 
being out of Order or making imperti- 
nent observations. If impertinent ob- 
servations were now to be stopped, he 
feared some right hon. Gentlemen would 
have their speeches cut very short. If all 
the precedentsrelated tointerference with 
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a Member who was out of Order, how 
could they apply to the case of a Member 
who was in Order? The Government 
really required time to examine the pre- 
cedents for themselves. Two hours ago 
the Prime Minister offered to withdraw 
the Motion if a concession were made by 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan; he 
understood the hon. Member to make it 
[‘* No, no!””]; and he believed the in- 
cident would have terminated if it had 
not been for the interference of the Home 
Secretary, who, with that happy gift he 
possessed of putting everybody wrong, 
exasperated the hon. Member into re- 
tracting to some extent the concession he 
had offered to make. He wished the 
Government to examine the precedents, 
and to take care that they did not make 
one that would be a disadvantage to the 
House. He would always support free- 
dom of discussion, and would do all he 
could to prevent the tyrannical exercise 
of power such as had been attempted. 
Instead of its resting with the Speaker 
to tell hon. Members they were out of 
Order, the Prime Minister wanted to 
exercise over them powers such as no 
authority in that House had ever pre- 
viously arrogated to himself. 

Mr. W. FOWLER thought that far too 
much time had been already wasted over 
this question, and they should come to 
an immediate decision on the First 
Minister’s Motion without any further 
debate or argument. The hon. Member 
for Dungarvan was making a speech 
which, in the opinion of the Prime 
Minister, was marked by such grave 
impropriety that it should be stopped ; 
and he appealed to the House to decide 
whether it should or should not be con- 
tinued. It rested with the House to 
decide the question; they were bound 
to do it; and he should vote with the 
greatest pleasure for the Motion. It had 
been said that this was a dangerous 
precedent, because some other Prime 
Minister might exercise the authority 
in a case where ought not todo so. But 
when a Prime Minister did that, the 
House would know how to deal with it. 
The House was not at the mercy of any 
Prime Minister. It had its own dignity 
in its own keeping. The Question itself 
was an improper Question, and he re- 
gretted that the Speaker had not felt 
that it was within his power to prevent 
it appearing upon the Paper; but the 
House could decide whether it would 
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allow a speech to be made involving 
grave accusations against the Ambas- 
sador of a foreign Power to this country. 
He thanked the Prime Minister for 
having the courage on the spur of the 
moment, without consulting old and 
musty precedents, to do that which com- 
mon sense dictated. The time had come 
when the House should take more care 


than the last Parliament took to main-° 


tain its own dignity. The last Parlia- 
ment did not show backbone enough in 
dealing with these questions. He was 
glad that the present Leader of the 
House had shown a little backbone by 
insisting that the dignity of the House 
should be maintained. 

Mr. BARRY said, he did not sympa- 
thize with the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan in respect to the Question which 
had brought about this discussion; but 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan and the 
French Ambassador sank out of sight 
in the issue raised by the Prime Minister, 
and it behoved every independent Mem- 
ber of the House to use every Constitu- 
tional means to defeat the despotic 
action of the Prime Minister. As a 
Member of the Party which would suffer 
most from it, he should support the 
Motion for adjournment. He had noted 
the noisy enthusiasm with which certain 
Radical Members supported this de- 
spotic action. He had been comparing 
their former utterances out of Parlia- 
ment with their action within its walls, 
and it would be some time before his 
political education in this respect would 
be anything like completed. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD contended 
that the speech of the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan had everything to 
do with the Motion. He understood 
the Speaker to rule as an abstract 
question that the hon. Member was in 
Order in moving the adjournment of 
the House after a Question put to him 
and an answer given by a Minister; he 
also understood the Speaker to express 
an opinion that the subject - matter 
brought before the House was one 
that required previous Notice. That 
being so, the Prime Minister was per- 
fectly in Order in calling the attention 
of the House to the opinion that the hon. 
Member had disregarded ; and it was for 
the House to determine whether or not 
the hon. Member was in Order in disre- 
garding that opinion. He believed that 
if all the precedents wore searched none 
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would be found of more disorderly pro- 
ceedings than those of the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan. He went on utterly disre- 
garding the authority of the Chair. “He 
had been ashamed, when sitting on the 
other side of the House in the last Par- 
liament, at the want of courage in the 
then Leader of the House in not putting 
a stop to Obstruction. The right hon. 
Baronet had, by his want of decision and 
firmness, allowed the House to become 
a laughing-stock to the whole country. 
Hon. and right hon. Gentlemen had 
made capital of obstruction during the 
late election, and now they had them- 
selves joined the Obstructionists. The 
question now was, whether the authority 
of the Speaker was to be supported by 
the House; and he, for one, was ready, 
if necessary, to sit up all night rather 
than allow this new obstruction to suc- 
ceed. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, he 
admired the heroic promise of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had just sat 
down; and he hoped it would duly re- 
commend him to the gratitude of the Go- 
vernment, He yielded to no onein respect 
for the authority of the Chair. They 
had no higher authority in that House 
than the Speaker ; but he was now to be 
superseded, dominated by the man with 
battalions at his back. The question 
then before them was one involving the 
dearest Privileges of the House of 
Commons and the right of liberty of 
speech ; and he hoped that they would 
uot be led to abdicate either on a pre- 
cedent drawn from the days of a Sove- 
reign whom no one held in honour. He 
repeated that he yielded to no one in 
respect for the personal and official cha- 
racter of the Speaker; but his opinions 
would never coerce him. When taunts 
of Obstruction were thrown out by Mem- 
bers of the Liberal Party he would read 
them a passage from the volume of Sir 
Erskine May. In that book he found 
that— 

**On the 12th of March, 1771, the minority 
divided the House 23 times in resisting the 
punishment of the printers of the debates, and 
posterity will bless the pertinacity of that day.’’ 


He was not afraid of posterity, but he 
believed they would earn the praise and 
blessing of posterity by the pertinacity 
of this night. The Prime Minister had 
not succeeded in silencing debate. The 
Government would have acted wisely had 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
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Affairs come to the Table and said on 
the part of the Government. he hoped 
he should be excused. if she declined to 
answer such a) Question in reference to 
an Ambassador-designate of a friendly 
foreign Power., But they had an argu- 
mentative reply \to the Question. He 
remembered an, occasion on which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Mi- 
nister had vindicated a Motion for the 
adjournment of the House when an ar- 
gumentative reply had been given from 
the Treasury Bench by a Member of the 
late Government, whom he regretted not 
to see in that House—he meant Mr. J. 
Lowther. When the Prime Minister 
made a statement on a question of fact 
he always accepted that statement what- 
ever impressions he might himself have 
formed. But he did not understand the 
processes of reasoning in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s mind. He rose to Order 
during a speech of the hon, Member for 
Duugarvan ; but yet, strange to say, he 
did not rise to call the hon. Member to 
Order. What did the call to Order 
mean? Whom did he call to Order? 
The right hon. Gentleman must have 
some faculty which ordinary Members 
of the House did not possess. This was 
one of those beautifully subtle distine- 
tions for which the right hon, Gentle- 
man, whether in article or speech, was 
so remarkable. In no other flash of 
genius did he so excel as in detecting 
these subtle distinctions. What was the 
breach of Order? It originated from 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan, whom 
the Prime Minister did not rise to call 
to Order... But they were told that 
every Motion for the adjournment of the 
House was out of Order. But usage 
contradicted that position, and it had 
been abandoned by the Hotspur of the 
Treasury’ Bench, the Home Secretary, 
who had indulged in one of those rash, 
chivalrous, Quixotic sallies which con- 
fused opponents if they did not convince 
friends. The right bon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary had said that occasions 
might arise when the Speaker would 
not call a Member to Order when it was 
the duty of the Leader of the House to 
doso. He protested against that doc- 
trine, which would create a dictator in 
the House.. ‘The House should not be 


at the mercy of the Prime Minister, who 
in ‘some flash of temper might bring 
forward such a Motion as the House had 
before -it. 


He thought. the right. hon. 
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Gentleman’s course that night was in 
absolute contradiction to the noble utter- 
ances which had proceeded from him on 
behalf of liberty on other occasions, 
He desired to shield, where he could not 
shield, the Minister of France, and in 
doing so he had drawn the sword upon 
liberty in the House. The Party oppo- 
site would say it might be a despotism ; 
but their Leader was never despotic 
without just cause. They were assured 
that his despotism would be a benevo- 
lent despotism. There was no greater 
danger to the State ; no temptation more 
seductive. It might be said that the 
circumstances were exceptional. They 
always were exceptional when it was 
sought to make a bad precedent. He 
exhorted hon. Members opposite not to 
be false to their own principles. Our 
liberties had been established 200 years, 
and they were about to strike this blow 
at them. It would be borne in mind 
that there was no obstruction that night. 
[ Zrontcal cheers.| He said that to elicit 
those cheers, because the subject of dis- 
cussion was not the Business of the 
House. The Business was on the Notice 
Paper. Hon. Members came there to 
transact it; but they had been prevented 
from doing so by the importation which 
the Prime Minister had introduced. He 
believed that on the morrow even official 
propriety in some of those on the Trea- 
sury Bench, even the transcendent genius 
of the right hon. Gentleman, might on 
reflection take a different view of the 
state of things from that they now en- 
tertained. Repudiating the Question of 
the hon, Member for Dungarvan as he 
did, he still must protest against the 
course which was about to be taken; 
and he hoped the majority of the House 
would join him in defending the liberties 
of the House in a way which would be 
treasured up by future generations. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, my hon. 
and learned Friend who has just sat 
down has addressed somewhat hard lan- 
guage to right hon. Gentlemen on this 
Bench; but he has done it in such a kind 
way that none of us take the slightest 
offence. When, however, the hon. and 
learned Member comes to say that the 
critical issue is whether we are to have 
a new dictator and a reign of despotism, 
T entirely deny that this is the issue. 
The critical issue before us is this—Is 
this the only Assembly in the world 
which has not within itself the inherent 
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power to say that there may be a speech 
made in it which ought to be stopped? 
I know not what the. precedent. quoted 
was, but what I do know is thati it is 
impossible for any Assembly to meet to- 
gener in’ order to conduct important 

usiness which will not keep within 
itself that right. Are'we to be at the 
mercy of any Member to listen to what- 
ever is said, however contrary it may be 
to the interests of the country ?, There 
ought to be the strongest possible rea- 
sons, I admit, before bringing forward 
such a Motion as that of my right hon. 
Friend; but, on the other hand, for this 
House to forfeit the right to stop any 
speech whatever would put this Assem- 
bly as a representative institution, and 
would put the reputation of England 
among the nations of the world at the 
mercy of any man. The Motion of my 
right hon. Friend was justified on two 
grounds. One ground was the matter 
of the speech of the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan; the other was that the 
Speaker had given a very strong opinion 
that that speech ought not to be pro- 
ceeded with. That was the view of 
almost every Member of the House. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Sullivan) had said that he looks on the 
Speaker with respect, but thinks nothing 
of his opinion. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: I did not 
say that. I said I would not be coerced. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: You said 
you did not think enough of the opinion. 
‘, [* No, no!”] I think he went as far as 
that. Well, we have the opinion of the 
Speaker of the House, and we have the 
opinion ‘expressed by the vote of a very 
large majority, that if was a speech 
likely to lower the dignity of Parlia- 
ment, and to injure the interests of the 
country ; and, what was more, it was 
touching us on a very tender point. 
[Mr. O’Donneti: Hear, hear!] Yes, 
‘‘ Hear, hear,” making use of the liberty 
of debate in this House to do what each 
one of us would scorn to do in private. 

Mer. O'DONNELL: I rise to Order. 

Mz. SPEAKER: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman is in possession of the House. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: May I claim the 
right to answer him, Sir? [Cries of 
“No!”} 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: To ‘do what 
each one of us would scorn to do in pri- 
vate—to bring a charge against another 
man when we knew that it could not be 
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answered, not only because the man was 
absent, but. because the charge was 
brought without Notice, and therefore 
without the possibility of its being an- 
swered. These'were the reasons for the 
strong and exceptional Motion. of my 
right hon. Friend; and when the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Sullivan) 
talks of the big battalions behind my 
right hon. Friend, it is not the big bat- 
talions of a Party majority, but the feel- 
ings of the large majority of this House 
that, quite independent of Party, they 
determine that the dignity of Parliament 
shall be maintained, and an enormous 
majority of our constituents will share 
the feeling that the House of Commons 
is not to be disgraced by being made the 
medium of speeches such as that. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: I rise to Order. 
The right hon. Gentleman has spoken 
of this House being disgraced by such 
a speech as that delivered by myself. 
That speech was not out of Order, and 
was, nevertheless, interrupted. Is it in 
conformity with the Rules of the House, 
with the courtesy of debate, and with 
the dignity of Parliament, for a right 
hon. Gentleman to use language which, 
I venture tosay, even the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan would hesitate to use? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have not felt it to 
be my duty to interpose. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Perhaps I 
may satisfy the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan by saying that the speech, so far 
as it, went, discredited the House, and 
there was every reason to believe, if it 
had continued, it would have disgraced 
the House. It was to stop that dis- 
grace my right hon. Friend adopted the 
course he did. Itis not likely to become 
a precedent for interfering with the free- 
dom of speech. We know very well 
that this House is composed of gentle- 
men, and that it will be rare indeed 
that any Motion or any speech will be 
brought forward at one and the same 
time, straining our Rules to the utmost 
point, defying the opinion. of the Speaker, 
insulting the representative of a friendly 
country, and accusing him, by imputa- 
tion, of the greatest possible crimes, and 
so accusing him without giving an op- 

ortunity of reply. [‘‘No!” | The 

on, Member: says ‘‘No.” Well, he 
gave Notice of the charges on the 
Paper, and those charges have been re- 
plied to; but he did not give Notice of 
the charges he afterwards brought for- 
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ward.; and, therefore, it was impossible 
that they should be replied to. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman who has 
just sat down has taken the same course 
as the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and says my right hon. Friend might 
have prevented the charges being made. 
But, in the first place, it was not my right 
hon. Friend’s business ; secondly, it was 
not in his power; and, thirdly, when 
once put on the Paper it was necessary 
that they should be answered. The 
discussion would be stopped instantly if 
only the hon. Gentleman would do what 
each hon. Member would do in private 
life—give Notice of the charges which 
he intends to make: 

Mr. O’ DONNELL said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had stated that he had 
used expressions in his speech which 
were discreditable to that Assembly, 
and that if he were allowed to continue 
it was likely he would use expressions 
which would be disgraceful to it. The 
only terms which he used in the speech, 
which was interrupted, were that there 
was information sworn by'a general of 
the French Army that he had received 
from M. Challemel Lacour orders to 
shoot the Mobiles of the Gironde. That 
might be an unpleasant communication ; 
but he wanted to know how was it dis- 
creditable to the House if that state- 
ment was true? He had there in his 
pocket a copy of the sworn deposi- 
tion to which he had referred. Was 
it a discredit to that House that he 
should state that fact in the House? 
He was about to ask whether the Go- 
vernment would lay on the Table of the 
House a copy of the depositions of the 
witnesses before the Committee of the 
National Assembly with regard to the 
action of M. Challemel Lacour in that 
matter. How would that be a discredit 
to the House, though it might involve 
a discredit to the personage referred to, 
and though, if 
lead to the conclusion that the French 
Government had not acted the part of 
the Government of a friendly nation 
towards the British Government? 
[‘*Question!’”] That was the ques- 
tion. There was fair play still left in the 
House, though the Liberals were in a 
majority: The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland had ex- 
pressed his conviction that, if allowed 
to continue his observations, he (Mr. 
O’Donnell) would have used language 
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which would be a disgrace to Parlia- 
ment. He was about to further ask 
whether the Government would lay on 
the Table the Reports of the judgment 
of the Court of Dijon confirming the 
judgment of the Court of Lyons con- 
demning M. Lacour in heavy damages ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I rise 
to Order. The hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan is now proceeding to do exactly 
what he did at half- past 4, to de- 
monstrate against the Ambassador of 
France the charge which has been an- 
swered by the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. I wish to ask 
whether the hon. Member is in Order in 
pursuing the course in which he is pro- 
ceeding when the Motion was made that 
he should not be heard ? 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN also rose to 
Order. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had stated 
that the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
had used expressions which were dis- 
creditable to the House, and, if per- 
mitted to continue, would probably use 
expressions which would be disgraceful 
to it. He submitted that they ought at 
least to hear the speech in order to de- 
cide whether it was disgraceful or not. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I myself pointed 
out to the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
that I considered the course which he 
proposed to take with regard to his 
Question relating to the French Ambas- 
sador to be highly improper. He has 
not attended to my remonstrance, and 
it does seem to me that he is taking a 
course which is almost an offence to the 
Chair in proceeding on the same line. 
I must caution kim against the course 
he is now taking. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he obeyed 
the ruling of the Chair; but what was 
to be said of the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant, knowing that the 
Speaker would close his mouth— 
‘‘ Order” and ‘‘ Chair!” |— knowing 
that the will of the House, as expressed 
by its highest exponent, would prevent 
him from refuting the assertions of the 
right hon. Gentleman? What could be 
said of the British manliness of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, who did not 
shrink from rousing the fears of his 
majority by cpinions as to the character 
of his (Mr. O’Donnell’s) speech, when 
he knew and counted on the knowledge 
that he could not reply to the right hon. 
Gentleman ? 








Ma: W.. E. FORSTER : I absolutely 
deny the ‘last statements of the hon. 
Member.) What I’ said-—— 

Mx..SPEAKER:' The hon. Member 
for Dungarvan ‘is in’ possession’ of the 
House, and is: entitled to proceed with 
his address to the end of it. 

Mr. O’DONNELB said, that he was 
glad to find that the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, ‘who had been lecturing 
them on the Rules of the House, had so 
clearly shown the necessity of his’ re- 
ceiving a lesson in his turn. He must 
contend, in reply to the right: hon. 
Gentleman, that that House had a right 
to examine into the character of the 
representatives of foreign Governments 
accredited to this country. It was part 
of the comity of International Law that 
& person so accredited should be a 
persona grata—a fit and proper person 
—and if he were not a man of that cha- 
racter there existea a perfect right on 
the part of the Government to which he 
was accredited to object to his nomina- 
tion. Ifa foreign functionary was in- 
troduced to the Sovereign who was an 
unworthy person, the conduct’ of the 
Government in admitting of such a pro- 
ceeding was, he maintained, fairly open 
to criticism. It did not, he might add, 
lie in the mouth of any Member of the 
Government to say that he had: not 
given sufficient Notice in the matter. 
When he was interrupted by the Prime 
Minister he was about, he might add, 
to give further Notice. How: triumph- 
ant,’ he’ would ask, would not: their 
position have been if they had been en- 
abled ‘to give a crushing reply to the 
inquiries of ‘the hon: Member for Dun- 
garvan. But they dreaded the Notice, 
although he was at a loss to understand 
what interests they could suppose to be 
endangered... Was ‘the fate of the 
‘« Gladstone Claret ’’ imperilled? Must 
certain functionaries be received because 
their masters might assume otherwise 
a different attitude in the East? He 
spoke on the’ subject ‘not only as a 
Member of that House; but as a Repre- 
sentative of a Roman Catholic’constita- 
ency who was desirous of ascertaining 
whether the gentleman to whose ap- 
pointment he objected had or had not 
been truly or falsely associated with the 
gravest outrages on his co-religionists ; 
and’ he could assure the right ‘hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 


land that he had never had a ‘tougher 
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piece ‘of: work than: when he tried. to 
drive the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
from the performance of his duty. He 
was prepared to go to every constituency 
in Ireland and! denounce: the, Liberal 
Party-—+to contrast the Liberal Party de- 
nouncing the: pretended atrocities! of 
Papal rule—— 

Mr. . SPEAKER: The hon! Member 
is going very wide of the Question before 
the Heuse. / 

Mr. O’DONNELL :-The ' right’ hon: 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary has not 
hitherto been a succéss in the domestic 
legislation ‘of Ireland’ [‘* Oh, oh !’’) 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must call the lion. 
Member to Order. 

Mr. 0’DONNELL said, that he would 
merely add that: he, was prepared to 
meet the attacks’ of the right hon. 
Gentleman the ‘Chief Secretary for 
Ireland; but he hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman would, for the sake of 
his’ high reputation, make any further 
criticisms, which he might have to offer 
in a way which would enable him to 
reply to those criticisms without infring- 
ing the Rules of the House. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM had no 
doubt thatthe House had a right to de- 
cide that. a Member;should not speak on 
a subject which was inimical tothe public 
interest, or that it should hear one Mem- 
ber in preference to another. The Prime 
Minister, however; when! he made the 
Motion that ‘the! hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan be not heard, had not rested his 
argument. on that point, but on the fact 
that the hon. Member was out of Order 
in moving the adjournment of the House. 
{ “No, no!??] Lf they were to go’ to 4 
division, on the understanding that the 
hon. Member for Dangarvan’s mouth was 
closed beeatse the hon. Gentleman had 
improperly, raised this question; he 
should ‘certainly. vote for the Govern- 
ment. On the'other hand, if they were 
supposed by so voting to imperil the 
right of private Members to move the 
adjournment of the House, he should 
record: his vote, as he did on the late 
division; against Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, 

Mr. PARNELL said, the Prime Mi- 
nister’s Motion had been directed against 
the right to discuss a question on a sud- 
den: Motion for the adjournment: of the 
House.) ,[ “No!” } » He: was ‘forced to 
the'conviction that the Prime Minister’s 
chief objection to:the: Motion of the hon, 
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Member for Dungarvan was’ that “the 
hon:' Gentleman had raised’ a debate 
without giving noticeto the person whose 
conduct was impugned.» The right hon: 
Gentleman’ said that the love of fair play 
should have prevented the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan from attacking an absent 
man without Notice, and, at ‘the same 
time, thé Prime’ Minister expressed his 
willingness ‘to ‘discuss the very delicate 
question with regard to this Ambassador 
if the hon. Member for Dungarvan would 
bring it forward in the usual way by 
giving a Notice of Motion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No; I ‘said we 
would> withdraw the Motion if Notice of 
Motion were given by the hon. Member. 

Mr: PARNELL: The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland saidthey were anxious to de- 
bate the question, if Notice were given 
of it. How then could it be said that 
the action of the Government to-night 
was taken in order'to prevent a grave 
public disadvantage?’ It was taken for 
the same reasons which ‘prompted the 
action of the late Government when the 
Member for Mayo(Mr.O’Connor Power) 
was bringing forward’a Motion relating 
to the distress in Ireland. ‘The Speaker 
then expressed disapproval of the course 
which was being adopted in’ ‘almost the 
identical terms in which ‘he had to-night 
disapproved of the course pursued by the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan. ° ‘The then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer rose in his 
place, but did not' move the Motion which 
the Prime Minister had made this even- 
ing; indeed, the late Chancellor ‘of the 
Exchequer rather bungled the matter. 
The right hon. Gentleman ‘raised a point 
of Order, and it was subsequently found 
that the only Member who was not out 
of Order was the hon. Memberfor Mayo. 
If the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had moved the Resolution which the 
Prime Minister subniitted thatnight, the 
House of Commons would have endorsed 
it by a far larger majority than would 
vote against the Motion now under con- 
sideration. This must show hon: Mem- 
bers the necessity of carefully guarding 
their proceedings against the imputation 
of undue haste. If they placed the pro- 
priéties of the House absolutely in the 
hands of the Prime Minister they would 
be giving him, whatever might’ be ‘his 
temper and character, a power that might 
be turned ‘to very undesirable account: 
He himself disliked the Question of the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan ; but he did 
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not’ think the Chief Secretary and Home 
Secretary should have sought to enlist 
the passions of the House against: the 
hon. Gentleman. He could not agree to 
the doctrine laid before them: by! the 
Home Secretary that there were ques- 
tions of which the House of Commons 
could forbid the: discussion; because’ he 
failed to see the principles which sup- 
ported’ this conclusion. » Undoubtedly 
the present Prime Minister could be 
trusted with a great deal of power; but 
even he should not be intrusted with 
more power than could be taken away 
from him. In the circumstances’ he 
would ask the Prime Minister whether 
much might not be gained by adjourning 
this discussion to a time when they would 
all be in good humour? When a mino- 
rity of the House was driven to put its 
back against the wall, it did not usually 
happen that the House of Commons 
emerged from thetrial with added laurels; 
and he would ask the Prime Minister 
whether it would not be better, without 
prejudging the question, to agree to an 
adjournment of the House ? 

Mr. MAC IVER said, that it was 
not accurate to say that the Question of 
the hon.: Member for Dungarvan was 
exceptional. Only a few days ago the 
hon: Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) 
put a Question which reflected on a 
Liverpool magistrate and on the Pre- 
sident of a friendly: Republic. That 
question contained an ex parte statement 
abouta Liverpool magistrate and about 
the Republic of Peru ; yet he (Mr. Mac 
Iver) did not rise to move the adjourn- 
ment of the House. The conduct. of 
the Liberal Party in a recent municipal 
contest at Liverpool—— 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON rose to Order, 
and asked what on earth the conduct of 
the Liberal Party at Liverpool had to do 
with ‘the subject under discussion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Birkenhead is not keeping to the 
Question before the: House. The. Ques- 
tion before the House is that the hon; 
Member for Dungarvan be not heard. 

Mr: MAC LVER said he was about to 
point out—[ Cries of ** Divide!’ * Ques- 
tion!” “¢ Order!” }—that the Question 
which the hon. Member for Glasgow— 
[ Renewed cries of * Question |” }|—— 

Mr. FINIGAN rose to er. He 
wished to. ask whether the hon. Gentle- 
men on the Ministerial side of the House 
were in Order in interrupting the hon. 
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Member for Birkenhead (Mr. Mac Iver) 
by monosyllabic utterances. 

Mr. MAO IVER was proceeding to 
comment on the Question put last week 
by the hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron), which he described as an 
abuse of the Forms of the House, and an 
unfair attack upon Mr. Robert Galloway, 
made solely for electioneering purposes, 
when—— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he failed to see 
any connection between the election at 
Liverpool and the present question. 

Mr. MAC IVER begged to acknow- 
ledge the ruling of the Speaker. He 
would only add that he had much sym- 
pally for the Motion for adjournment, 

elieving, as he did, that it was a great 
mistake to endeavour in the slightest de- 
gree to interfere with the freedom of 
debate. 


Question put. 
The House divided:—Ayes 97; Noes 
298: Majority 201.—(Div. List, No. 22.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘That Mr. 
O’Donnell be not now heard.” 


Mr. GORST said,-he did not rise, as 
some hon. Members might suppose, for 
the purpose of moving the adjournment 
of the House, but with the object of 
making a proposition which he hoped 
would be the means of escape from the 
unhappy predicament in which the 
House was placed. His proposal was to 
amend the Motion of the Prime Minister, 
by moving— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
search the Journals of the House for precedents, 
and to report the circumstances under which a 
Motion that a Member of the House be not 
_ heard,” 
had been made. In making that pro- 
posal, he was following the precedent 
wisely set by the Prime Minister himself 
about a fortnight ago. When his hon. 
Friend the Member for Portsmouth (Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff) took a course with 
reference to the question of the swearing 
in of a Member, that was without any 
immediate precedent. The Prime Mi- 
nister on that occasion proposed that a 
Select Committee should be appointed 
for the purpose of guiding the House in 
its decision of that question. He (Mr. 
Gorst) would, therefore, suggest that in 
the present similar matter a Select Com- 
mittee should be appointed to guide the 
House in its decision. He trusted that 
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he-‘was not making an unreasonable pro- 
posal; because, when they were asked 
to follow a precedent which was more 
than 200 years old, and which had not 
been stated even to the House in the 
course of the debate, he thought it was 
consistent with the wisdom and dignity 
of the House that it should pause before 
it adopted so old a precedent, and appoint 
a Select Committee to examine into the 
question before it. It appeared to him 
that the Prime Minister himself was not 
quite convinced as to the propriety of 
the course which he had recommended, 
because he had been properly anxious to 
induce the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
(Mr. O’Donnell) to follow a course which 
would have prevented the inconvenience 
of the House affirming his Motion. He 
(Mr. Gorst) regretted that the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan had not con- 
curred with the extremely courteous and 
reasonable proposition of the Prime Mi- 
nister; but were the liberties of private 
Member to be sacrificed because the hon. 
Member was unreasonable? He had no 
influence with the hon. Member; but 
many of his hon. Friends near him had 
done their utmost to induce him to com- 
ply with the proposal made. But, he 
again asked, were their rights as Mem- 
bers of that House to be trampled upon 
because the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
had not done so? It was quite clear 
that they required some guidance in the 
matter. What had happened in the 
early part oftheevening? At that time, 
perhaps, many hon. Members now pre- 
sent were not in the House. But the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment rose and made a speech which was 
as distasteful to the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for North Devon (Sir 
Stafford Northcote), and which reflected 
as strongly upon his conduct as the 
speech of the hon. Member for Dungar- 
van had reflected on the conduct of the 
French Ambassador. He held that the 
terms in which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment spoke of the right hon. Baronet 
were as unbecoming as any which had 
been used by the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan. What happened then? The 
hon. and gallant Member for Devonport 
(Captain Price) rose in his place, follow- 
ing the example of the Prime Minister, 
and moved that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for the Home 
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Department. be-not- heard. But Mr. 
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Speaker, doubtless in the exercise of a 
proper discretion, had not put that Mo- 
tion from the Chair. But why had that 
Motion not been put? He admitted that 
there was some difference between the 
two eases; that could not be for one 
moment denied ; because, had there not 
been some difference, he was sure that 
Mr. Speaker would have put the second 
Motion from the Chair as well the first. 
But what that difference was he had not 
been able to make out, nor had any 
other Member of the House been able to 
do so as far as he had heard. He 
thought, therefore, they should have a 
Committee to consider the important 
question which had been raised, so that 
the House might know on what occasions 
a Member might. make a Motion that 
some other Member be not heard. 
They had heard the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, who was once a 
learned Member, but who appeared to 
be a learned Member no longer; but 
there were learned Members on. the 
Treasury Bench who had been present 
during the whole of the debate and who 
had not been heard. It was desirable 
that one of the Law Officers of the 
Crown should advise the House on 
such an occasion; but their reticence 
during the debate had been most. re- 
markable. He would like to know 
whether one of those hon. and learned 
Gentlemen would quote the precedents 
and describe them to the House. Would 
one of those hon. and learned Gentlemen 
venture to commit himself to the opinion 
that those precedents were precedents 
in point? He would not be surprised to 
hear the right hon. Member for Derby 


‘(Sir William Harcourt) say so; but he 


should be astonished if the hon. and 
learned Attorney General were to rise 
aud commit himself to the opinion that 
the precedents relied on were in point. 
If there was so much uncertainty; if 
they were asked to apply a precedent 
more than 200 years old, which had 
never been cited to the House, and if the 
Prime Minister himself felt so uncertain 
of his ground, ‘he could not see that 
there was anything unreasonable. in 
asking the House to follow its universal 
custom, when its Privileges’ were at 
stake, by appointing a Committee to 
search the Journals, examine precedents, 
and see that this matter proceeded in ac- 
cordance with the ancient usage of the 
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House; and he therefore begged to 
move that the Motion of the Prime 
Minister be amended as follows :— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
search the Journals, and to réport the cireum- 
stances under which Motions that Members be 
not heard have been made.”’ 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“a Select Committee be appointed to search 
the Journals of the House and report the cir- 
cumstances under which a Motion that a Mem- 
ber of the House be not heard has been made,’’ 
—(Hr. Gorst,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
thought the House had been during the 
whole debate in what he regarded as 
somewhat of a muddle. The Motion 
which had been moved by the hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst) was also, in his opinion, caleu- 
lated to increase that muddle. They 
had had a Motion from the Prime 
Minister that the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell) be not 
heard; that was upon the Motion of the 
hon. Member for the adjournment of 
the House; but as matters proceeded 
the hon. Member, who was not per- 
mitted to address the House upon the 
question, was allowed a full opportunity 
of saying all that he desired to say 
upon the subsequent Motion for the 
adjournment of the debate. It appeared 
to him (Sir Patrick O’Brien) somewhat 
strange that they should have a discus- 
sion proceeding for some six hours 
to prevent the hon. Member (Mr. 
O’Donnell) speaking upon the adjourn- 
ment of the House, and then that he 
should have subsequent permission to 
say all that he would have said on that 
occasion had not the Prime Minister 
intervened. In all that had occurred, 
and in all that had been said by hon. 
Members whom he had had the honour 
of hearing, no imputation had been 
made in that House upon the character 
of the French Ambassador, except what 
had been conveyed in the Question of 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan. He 
(Sir Patrick O’Brien) had heard many 
people say that the French were a vain 
nation; but he could not conceive that 
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any nation in Europe, or any assembly 
of intellectual men, would consider that 
in a large assembly like the House of 
Commons, numbering..some 600 Mem- 
bers, the expression of the views of a 
single Member was to be taken as the 
expression of English, Irish, or Scotch 
opinion. That being so, he asked the 
House whether it was worth while, even 
for the sake of Party triumph, to con- 
tinue a debate which could end in no- 
thing but, as he had before described 
it, a muddle? He ventured to suggest 
that the best course to be pursued was 
that those who sat upon the front Bench, 
and who, he was obliged to say, contri- 
buted to the existing difficulty, should 
move that the House be now adjourned. 
By doing that they would at once get 
rid of the discussion upon the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan, and the 
many divisions that he feared might 
arise, in which he, for one, had no desire 
to take part. 

Mr. WALTER said, he thought every- 
one inthe House would agree with him 
that it was desirable, if possible, toextract 
some little good out of the long, irregular, 
and unpleasant discussion which had 
taken place. It was, he thought, more 
the fault of the House itself than of any 
Member of it that they had been placed 


in the situation in which they found 


themselves. The House was the proper 
authority for framing its own Rules; 
and his opinion was that if the House 
had paid due attention to the Rules 
necessary for the conduct of the’ Busi- 
ness of the House, it would long ago 
have prevented the opportunity for such 
a discussion as had occupied their atten- 
tion that evening. He ventured to sug- 
gest for their guidance in the prevention 
of similar difficulties in time to come, 
that.it would be well if the Government, 
in fact, if both sides of the House, 
would take into consideration a proposal 
which he believed had been discussed 
on former occasions, and which he had 
reason to believe had the entire support 
of some of the highest authorities in the 
House, including one of the distin- 
guished Predecessors of the right hon. 
Gentleman in the Chair.. Everyone 
who had had the honour to sit in that 
House; as he had done for many years, 
knew that of late years the privilege, 
accorded by courtesy to hon. Members 
of moving the adjournment of the House 
in order to continue a discussion upon a 
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Question to which they had received an 
answer, had of late years been greatly 
abused. ‘Without any desire to. put 
hindrance in the way of fair and free 
discussion in that» House, he thought it 
was worth while to consider whether 
some.such Rule as the following might 
not be adopted—namely, that when 
a Member moved the adjournment 
of the House with the view of continus 
ing the discussion and raising debate 
upon a Question which had received an 
answer, it should be competent for 
any hon. Member at once to put the 
question whether the House desired to 
have the discussion continued; that a 
division should be taken without debate, 
and that it should be left to the House 
to say whether or not such discussion 
should be continued. He believed that 
the House would be at all times willing 
to give a liberal and generous considera- 
tion to any matter which hon. Members 
might think it their duty to bring for- 
ward. He thought that the proposal 
he had made, if put into proper form 
and sanctioned by the House, would do 
more to prevent the time of the House 
being wasted, and to facilitate the con- 
duct of Public Business, than that. of 
the Prime Minister, who had sought to 
revive a form of Motion for which there 
had been no precedent for the last 200 
years. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, there was, no 
doubt, a good deal to be said in favour 
of the proposition which had just been 
submitted to them by the hon. Member 
who had just sat down (Mr. Walter) ; 
but he (Mr. Chaplin) ventured to think 
that. what they required at that moment 
was a specific for their immediate and 
not for their future guidance. There- 
fore, he ventured to add his appeal to 
the Prime Minister, either to accept the 
Amendment of his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Gorst) or to consent to the 
adjournment of the debate. He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman could not fail 
to perceive that there was an invincible 
repugnance on the part of a preat many 
Members who had. no: sympathy with 
the speech of the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan (Mr..O’Donnell), and on the part 
of many hon. Members who, he might 
say, regarded that speech with as much 
dislike as the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self, to allow the Motion of the Prime 
Minister to be established as a prece- 
dent:amongst them, It was felt that if 
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they allowed ..it to ‘be established -as a 

ecedent, the rights: and Privilege; the 

iberty of speech, and the /freedom of 

debate of every minority would be: at 
the mercy of the Leader of: the House 
who commanded the »majority for the 
time being. He had not: the slightest 
wish to offer obstruction to Public Busi- 

ess. Such a course had never ‘been 
jwrsued by him since he had had a seut 
in that Assembly..; But he stood there 
as many other hon. Members did, to 
vindicate the rights and privileges of 
Members on both sides of the House on 
whichever side they sat. Much as he 
should regret to take a course hostile to 
the right hon. Gentleman, or which might 
appear for a moment to favour the views 
of the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
upon the subject before the House, he 
must protest against the course taken 
by the Prime. Minister, and would 
do everything in his power. to: pre- 
vent the Motion which he had made 
that evening being established as a pre- 
cedent. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
would certainly not again have ventured 
to address. any further observations to 
the House that evening upon the un- 
pleasant subject. before it. if he had any 
idea that his interference in the debate 
would be calculated to prolong it. But, 
he confessed that he had been looking: to 
the Prime Minister for some deliverance 
from. the. predicament in which. the 
House had been placed some six hours 
ago, and in which they ‘were: still in- 
volved. / His name had. been mentioned 
more than once in the coursé of the 
evening by his hon. Friends, and some 
unpleasant. recollections of that last 
Parliament had been recalled for the 
purpose of illustrating the case with 
which they had then to deal... He had 
not discovered any parallel whatever in 
the case which, during the last Parlia- 
ment, he had played a prominent: part, 
and the case which had ‘arisen from the 
action of the hon. Member for Dungar- 
van that evening. But ‘it appeared ito 
him that such allusions and references 
were entirely outside the ‘question. 
There could be no question that: when 
the Prime Minister: dalled upon. the 
House suddenly to meres the right of 
any hon. Member to address the House, 


he was asking them to take astep which 
was of so. grave and novel a character 


that they failed to find any precedent in 
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the action of any living Member of the 
House; while, atthe: same ‘time, they 
were unable to refer to.any:of their own 
past experience to say what. they ought 
todo. » They had the: authority of: the 
Prime Minister for saying that. they 
must go back for a period of 200 years 
to find even one precedent for the course 
which he had proposed. .Now, if that 
were so, and if were true, as it undoubt- 
edly was, that the minority in the House 
had resisted the proposal of the.Govern+ 
ment for the last six or seven hours, he 
thought he could appeal to the Prime 
Minister as a practical man of business 
to calculate how long it would take him 
to wear down the exponents of the will 
of that minority. The temper which he 
had seen exhibited by some six.or eight 
Members in keeping the House sitting 
for 26 consecutive hours was exactly 
the same temper as that which had been 
displayed since the First Lord of the 
Treasury placed his Motion inthe hands 
of Mr. Speaker. It was an arithmetical 
calculation to reckon the number of days 
which might be expended—he might say 
the number of weeks—in attempting, on 
the part of the minority on the one hand, 
to pass a Motion for the adjournment of 
the House, and the attempt’ of the 
Government to carry their Motion for 
the suspension of the hon: Member for 
Dungarvan ( Mr. O'Donnell). - The hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst) had moved for the appointment 
of a Select Committee; but it seemed to 
him (Mr. 0’Connor Power) that the case 
was not at all one to be referred to a 
Committee, because the proposal of the 
Prime Minister was intended. to deal 
with what he regarded as and believed 
to be a Parliamentary offence. But the 
gravity of that offence could only be 
measured by those who had due regard 
to the cireumstances connected with it. 
He did not believe that any good would 
result from the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into this matter. 
The Select: Committee on’ what: was 

popularly known as the great ‘‘ Brad- 
laugh’’ question had not: been able to 
settle it, nor would this present question 
be settled in his opinion if: it: were sent 
upstairs. - He would say that the Prime 
Minister would best consult his own 
dignity and the dignity of the House of 
Commons if he would do what Prime 

Ministers quite as. powerful as he had 








had to do before—namely, that. when 
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they found a large minority of the House 
persistently refusing to accept a proposal 
made by the Government, and persist- 
ently moving the adjournment of the 
debate, they should come forward and 
say, out of deference to the resistance 
which had been offered to their pro- 
posal, and in view of the fact that no 
good could come from their attempt to 
push it any further, that they were 
willing to consent to the adjournment. 
He had seen that course adopted when 
the case of the Government against the 
minority was far stronger than the case 
against the minority that evening ; and 
if that course had been adopted on for- 
mer occasions, without any sacrifice of 
official dignity, he failed to see why a 
similar course should not be taken on 
the present occasion. He therefore 
appealed very earnestly to the right hon. 
Gentleman to re-consider the whole cir- 
cumstances of the case, and the difficult 
position in which the House was placed, 
in the hope that the result of that re- 
consideration would be to determine his 
mind in favour of proposing a Motion 
on the part of the Government for the 
adjournment of the debate. He had no 
doubt whatever that if the House were 
called upon at a future stage to consider 
the question, it would be approached in 
a different spirit. He might remark 
that it seemed to him that the demand 
made upon the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan (Mr. O’Donnell) by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland at an earlier hour 
had been practically complied with, for 
that hon. Member had formally inter- 
rupted him for the purpose of intimating 
that his only desire was to state a series 
of Questions upon which he would seek 
for further information. Why was 
not the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
held to his word? Why was he not 
given an opportunity of proving the 
sincerity of the declaration? He was 
bound to say that the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland made a proposal of 
the kind; but he heard that the coun- 
sels of peace were dashed aside by 
the excited speech delivered by the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. He (Mr. O’Connor Power) did 
not know whether that statement was 
founded in fact, because he had not been 
present in the House when that speech 
was delivered ; but if it were so, he very 
much regretted the circumstance; but 
perhaps- the Government might be la- 
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bouring under the difficulty of having 
too much power and energy, as well as 
too much eloquence, wit, and humour in 
the Cabinet. They might be, perhaps, 
able to restrain their over-powerful 
Home Secretary for a little while until 
smaller men than he had time to adjust 
the difficulty. It appeared to him, by 
the statement of the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan made some hours ago, and 
by the statement in reply to the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, that he had 
already bound himself over conscien- 
tiously to accept the suggestion of the 
Prime Minister. If that were so, he 
could see no cause for quarrel between 
the persistent minority, on the one 
hand, and the majority on the other; 
but if the Motion of the Prime Minister 
were pressed, it would only be continu- 
ing a policy which mustend in the estab- 
lishment of despotism. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, that if 
the proposal of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst) to appoint a Committee to search 
over the Journals of the House were 
adopted, it would result in nothing, be- 
cause the Committee might search with- 
out finding any precedents ; the nearest 
approach to examples were the cases of si- 
lencing Thorpe in 1839, and of Sir Walter 
Wood in 1594; but those cases were by 
no means similar to the present, and 
merely went to show that the Speaker 
and the Olerk had exercised control 
over Members of the House in debate. 
He agreed with the assertion that dis- 
cipline had been exercised over hon. 
Members, but did not think that it 
would be found on the Records to any 
greater extent than he mentioned. He 
had risen for the purpose of stating that, 
in his opinion, it would be perfectly idle 
to appoint a Committee, for a Com- 
mittee could only report upon that of 
which the House was already aware. 
It must be borne in mind that, so late 
as the publication of Hatsell, it was 
stated that if there was a persistent de- 
termination, either by conversation or 
humming, not to hear any hon. Mem- 
ber, then, on the wish of the House 
being so expressed, he withdrew. In 
his opinion, the practice had now ceased 
to be operative. During the short time 
he had been a Member of that House 
he had heard an animated conversation 
going on while hon. Members had been 
addressing the House; but they had not 
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been deterred from proceeding with 
their observations. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that he 
could not be suspected of any inclina- 
tion in favour of the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell); but he 
must say that the proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
seemed to him to go much farther than 
anything put forward by the last Par- 
liament. The hon. Member had not 
been declared out of Order, nor had he 
been declared guilty of persistently ob- 
structing the Business of the House; 
and he did not think, therefore, that, 
under these circumstances, it was right 
to move that he should be put to silence. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for 
King’s County (Sir Patrick O’Brien) 
had said, with perfect truth, that the 
object of the proposal of the Prime 
Minister was that the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan should not be heard; but 
he had been heard not only once, but 
several times, and therefore there was 
no longer any object in carrying the 
Resolution. If the proposal were per- 
sisted in, they would certainly be kept 
for a long time if there was a great 
number of Members who entertained 
the opinion that the Privileges of that 
House were of more importance even 
than the political relations of this 
country with France. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that he would not detain the House 
long. He did not think that any pre- 
cedents had been shown in support of 
the Motion of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister. If the right hon. 
Gentleman would point out in what 
manner the withdrawal of the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. O’ Donnell) 
was not sufficient, then perhaps the 
hon. Member would make it so. The 
a of the hon. and learned Mem- 

er for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) might be 
dropped, if the explanation of the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan were accepted. 
They had now passed a great many hours 
discussing this matter, and he thought 
it was time that some conclusion should 
be arrived at. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he begged 
to repeat that he had been criticizing 
what he considered the deficiency in the 
reply of the hon. Baronet the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
That was the situation when he was in- 


terrupted, for he was proceeding to give 
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Notice of a number of Questions. It 
was his intention, at the proper time, to 
continue to give Notice of the Questions 
which he required the hon. Baronet to 
answer. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he must 
again rise to make a friendly appeal to 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell). The Motion he had made 
was one which he believed he was jus- 
tified in making, for it seemed to him 
that the power of preventing a Member 
being heard was absolutely and essen- 
tially inherent in every debating As- 
sembly. It was obvious that they could 
not set up an authority of any Member 
of an Assembly for the Assembly itself. 
He would now make the appeal to the 
hon. Member which he first made three 
or four hours ago. When the hon. 
Gentleman first rose to answer that ap- 
peal he raised his hopes very high; but 
as he continued his observations, he 
made it obvious that no course could be 
pursued but the present Motion. The 
appeal to the hon. Member for Dungar- 
van had now been renewed by the hon. 
Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff), and he thought with 
somewhat better success. If he under- 
stood the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
—and it was necessary that he should 
be clearly understood—he had said that 
his intention, if permitted, was to pro- 
ceed to give Notice of the Questions he 
intended to ask, or the charges he in- 
tended to make. Of course, it was per- 
fectly well understood what was meant 
by giving Notice. If he rightly under- 
stood the hon. Member, he did not wish 
to do anything more than give Notice in 
the ordinary sense in which the word 
was used in the House. If the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham were withdrawn, he should 
be ready to fulfil the pledge that he 
gave and to withdraw the Motion that 
he made. The prolongation of the dis- 
cussion could not result in any good, 
and he thought it would be well to close 
it at the earliest moment. 

' Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, that he 
would like to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Leader of the House if hehad 
not sought by this compromise to throw 
any doubt on the right to move the ad- 
journment of the House upon that 
Question? If that were the object of 
the right hon. Gentleman, he could not 
allow the right hon. Gentleman or the 
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hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell), ‘by any personal compro- 
mise, to narrow this weighty and grave 
question ; but he now understood from 
the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Minister of the Crown that the point was 
narrowed to this—that ifthe hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan would confine him- 
self to give Notice of Questions, then 
that the right hon. Gentleman would ac- 
cept the situation. Then their con- 
tention that the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan was within his right in 
moving the adjournment of the House 
would remain statu guo. If it were 
the intention of the right hon. Mem- 
ber to continue the right to move 
the adjournment of the House, then 
they had been wasting their time by 
talking of a compromise. He had no 
intention of allowing the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan to take any course 
which would cast a doubt upon that 
right. If the hon. Member was under- 
stood to have been out of Order in the 
course he was taking, then he should 
feel it his duty to oppose the compro- 
mise. But if it was admitted that the 
hon. Member was in Order in moving 
the adjournment of the House, then he 
had no objection to a compromise. It 
had been said that there was no prece- 
dent for a case like the present. He 
thought there was no precedent which 
was honourable. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
had given an instance where the House 
ought properly to interfere to stop a 
speech —a case of some insulting re- 
marks on crowned heads, or on the head 
of some Royal Family. Under these 
circumstances, the right hon. Gentleman 
contended that the House was within 
its right in stopping the speech. -He 
would remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that in 1871 or 1872 there was a speech 
made, or admitted to be made, and dur- 
ing that speech nine-tenths of the Mem- 
bers of that House kept up a continual 
din and noise with the object of prevent- 
ing its being heard. That speech was 
upon the question of the Royal dowry. 
On that occasion one Member so distin- 
guished himself as to obtain the name of 
the “‘ early village cock.” On that occa- 
sion the Prime Minister of the day did 
not rise to protect the Princess Royal of 
England, although itwas the same Prime 
Minister who now rose to protect M. 
Challemel Lacour. He would venture 
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to suggest that this was not a question 
for personal compromise. The hon. 
Member for Dungarvan had offered a 
compromise hours ago, and had said that 
he only wished to explain to the House 
the Questions of which he wished to 
give Notice. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister had risen upon 
that, and withdrew his Motion, then no 
more could have been said: But after 
what had occurred. and the questions 
which had been .raised, he did suggest 
that it was not a question for personal 
compromise. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he might 
state, in answer to the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. A. M. Sullivan), that the 
proposal he had made had no reference 
whatever to the question of moving an 
adjournment. That question would re- 
main precisely where it was before. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
he hoped that they might arrive at the 
conclusion of this debate. He thought 
that they had arrived very nearly at a 
settlement ; and, in his opinion, it would 
be better that they should not attempt 
to carry this discussion on further. It 
was now clear that the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell) only in- 
tended to give Notice of Questions he 
intended to put on a future day; and, 
under these circumstances, it seemed to 
him that the most dignified and most 
convenient course for the House to pur- 
sue would be to allow the Motions to be 
withdrawn and the hon. Member to give 
Notice of his Questions. 

Mr. GORST said, he begged to with- 
draw his Amendment. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, that he was 
quite satisfied with what had been said. 
He understood that his right to move 
the adjournment of the House in order 
to criticize the statements of a Minister 
was not contested. He believed that 
was the impression the whole House de- 
rived from the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister. He 
had already’ stated that his. intention in 
moving the adjournment of the House 
was only for the purpose of re 
fully the Questions on which he wish 
to give Notice to the Government. He 
intended togive Noticeof those Questions, 
and he hoped to receive an answer upon 
an early day. He was glad, by mutual 
explanation, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister was satisfied that 
itnever was his intention to do anything 
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which would, in the slightest: degree, 
trespass upon the Rules of the House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was per- 
fectly ready to withdraw his Motion, as 
heunderstood from the hon. Member (Mr. 
O’Donnell) that his intention in moving 
the adjournment of the House was only 
for the purpose of concluding with words 
giving Notice of the Questions he in- 
tended to put. With regard to the 
question whether or not there was a 
right to move the adjournment of the 
House in the manner in which it had 
been done, he could only say that he 
had never pronounced any opinion upon 
that point, and he had no intention of 
doing so. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that the right 
hon, Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury had taken upon himself to 
interrupt the hon. Member for Dungar- 
van (Mr. O’Donnell), and to stop him in 
the progress of his speech by moving 
that the hon. Member be put to silence. 
In moving that Motion, in his (Mr. 
Biggar’s) opinion, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not acted either by the 
written law of the House or by prece- 
dent, and was entirely out of Order. 
They had it very clearly laid down in 
the Rules of the House the course which 
ought to have been pursued. On the 
28th of February last certain Orders 
were passed by the House by which it 
was provided that after any Member 
had been named by the Speaker, or by 
the Chairman of a Committee of the 
Whole House, as disregarding the 
authority of the Chair, then said Mem- 
ber was put to silence. He held that 
that was the proper course for the right 
hon. Gentleman to have taken. He 
ought to have appealed to Mr. Speaker 
as an impartial judge, and to have 
abided by his decision. He (Mr. Biggar) 
held that the conduct of the right 
hon. Gentleman was not respectful to 
Mr. Speaker, and he gave the Member 
accused no chance of being heard in his 
own defence. The hon. Member for 
Dungarvan intended to give Notice of 
certain Questions, and these Questions 
were thoroughly in Order. He thought 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister ought to apologize to Mr. 
Speaker for breaking through the 
ancient Rules of the House. The hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst) had very fairly suggested that a 
Committee should be appointed to in. 
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quire into the question of these ancient 
usages. And that seemed to him: the 
course which might very well have been 
adopted. He thought that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister was 
entirely out of Order from ‘first to last ; 
and, under these circumstances, he would 
suggest that the House do now adjourn. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. O'DONNELL said, he would give 
the House the substance of the Ques- 
tions which he should ask the Govern- 
ment to answer. He begged to say that 
he was most willing to consult the con- 
venience of the Government, and to give 
the utmost time for the necessary in- 
quiry to be made into the matter. He 
begged to give Notice—and would fix 
Thursday as the day for bringing it for- 
ward, but was quite ready to change 
the day to suit the convenience of the 
Foreign Office—that he would ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Forei 
Affairs, Whether he would lay on the 
Table of the House that portion of the evi- 
dence of General Brisson before the Com- 
mission of the National Assembly which 
related to certain instructions alleged by 
him to have been given by M. Challemel 
Lacour, with regard to the Mobiles of 
the Girondes in the Garrison at Lyons ; 
also, that he would ask the same hon. 
Gentleman, on the same day, whether 
he would lay upon the Table of the 
House copies of the Judgment of the 
Court of Lyons in the case of the Chris- 
tian Brothers of the Convent of Car- 
rayel against M. Challemel Lacour and 
others ; also, whether he would lay upon 
the Table of the House copies of the 
Judgment of the Court of Appeal at 
Dijon, confirming the Judgment of the 
Court of Lyons in the before-mentioned 
case? He also begged to give Notice 
that,.on Thursday, he would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General, Whether he would take steps 
to prevent the wholesale circulation in 
this country of French newspapers, con- 
taining the gravest charges against the 
French Ambassador-designate of this 
country ? 


IRELAND—THE COAST GUARD. 
Mr. BLAKE said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
the attention of the Lords ‘Commis- 
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sioners has been at any time called’ to 
the hardships which many of the’ Coast 
Guard stationed’ in Ireland are ‘fre- 
quently subjected, on the voyage in the 
cutter, owing to the insufficient accom 
modation, from distant parts of the coast 
to the training ship, in consequence of 
which some are said to have suffered 
from illnesses that contributed to their 
permanent disablement from active ser- 
vice; and to inquire whether all neces- 
sary purposes would not be as well 
served by giving the men travelling ex- 
penses, and allowing them to proceed to 
their destination, as far as practicable, 
overland ? 

Mr., SHAW LEFEVRE, in. reply, 
said, that he could assure the hon. Mem- 
ber that no complaints of the kind al- 
luded_ to in his Question had been re- 
ceived at the Admiralty. The cutter 
was only used for voyages to parts of the 
coast of Ireland where the coast was 
not easily accessible ; the mén were in- 
variably sent by land. A Report had 
been ordered as to the position of affairs 
alluded to by the hon. Member, and he 
could assure him that a careful inquiry 
would be made into the matter. 


SCIENCE AND ART—THE BRITISH MU- 
SEUM—THE ASHBURNHAM MSS. 


Mr. THEODORE FRY asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, If it be 
true that the valuable Collection of 
MSS., the property of the Earl of Ash- 
burnham, was offered in whole or in 

art to the “Trustees of the British 

useum,” and declined by them ‘solely 
for want of the needful funds, and that 
they were about to be sold to the Royal 
Library in Berlin for £120,000; and, if 
so, whether he will consider the ‘advis- 
ability of obtaining for this nation this 
unique literary treasure ? 

k. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that the hon. Member for Darlington 
(Mr. Fry), who had put the Question, 
was, he believed, under several material 
misapprehensions with regard to’ the 
Ashburnham Manuscripts. No’ appli- 
cation had been made to the ‘Govern- 
ment on the subject of that collection of 
manuscripts ; but, in consequence of the 
Question of his hon. Friend, he had 
made inquiry of the Trustees of ‘the 
British Museum, and he had found the 
following to be the state of ‘the case. 
Those manuscripts might be’ considered 
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as falling ‘into’ two branches; “one of 
them,” ‘he’ believed; being of great 
interest to 'France;' and’ the ‘other to 
Bngland:'” The ‘négotiatiors” were’ stiil 
in progress betweén the Trustees of the 
British Musetim ‘andthe ‘present Lord 
Ashburnham ‘with reference to the latter 
portion that belonged:to England: But 
he was told that those ’Trustees, who 
might ‘be regarded in’ the ‘light’ of 
authorities upon the matter, were widely 
at'issue with thé noble Lord’ ‘as ‘to the 
value of the manuscripts, and were not 
inclined to go’ any way near the’ price 
he had 'démanded. 'Thére could’ be ‘no 
doubt that the collection was a valuable 
one; but, with reference to that value, 
it would’ be ‘presumptuous on his part 
to give any opinion ; hut, at’any rate, 
the Trustees were fot ‘willing to make 
an advance on the price they had offered. 
He had heard nothing ‘whatever of any 
offer on the part of the German Govern- 
ment to purchase the manuscripts at 
£120,000; but he ‘had been told that 
the French Government were likewise 
at issue withthe noble Lord as to the 
value of the portion belonging to France. 






ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
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WILD BIRDS PROTECTION LAW AMEND- 
MENT BILL—[Bu 211.] 
(Mr. Dillwyn, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. James 
Howard.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr: DILLWYN, in» moving that 
the Billbe:now- read a: second time, 
said, that the prior Acts had dealt only 
with: certain’ classes of birds; and he 
now proposed: by that Bill: to extend 
protection to all during the breeding 
season: He wished to have the former 
Act repealed, inasmuch as it was found 
to be inoperative ;: many birds being ex- 
cepted from its: protection, and those 
that were protected were by no means 
sufficiently ata during the breeding 
seasons. e farmers complained that 
some birds’were very injurious ‘to their 
crops ;°but he (Mr. Dillwyn) begged to 
observe*that many of the hard-billed 
birds,-which in‘ the autumn and winter 
were seed-eaters, were insectivorous in 
the breeding season, and then of great 
use to the-agriculturist. The lawy,as it 
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stood, would not, allow: certain, birds to 
be killed or caught,in. the breeding 
season; but it did not practically much 
interfere with those persons who caught 
the birds;-for sale with; nets or.other 
traps. .He, proposed to, remove all re- 
strictions from oeeupiers or owners with 
reference to killing or taking those kinds 
which were, by them, considered to be 
injurious to\ the crops; .and.he by no 
means wished to.see the law bear hardly 
on farmers.or/gardeners, His Bill only 
proposed to puta stop. to capture or de- 
struction of birds, for sale during the 
breeding season.’ The Bill would cer- 
tainly affect some persons, especially the 
bird catchers ; but it would not injure 
the farmer. The penalties attached to 
the Bill were very moderate. For the 
first offence, there was, only a warning 
and a small fine. _He had been careful 
to select. the most moderate scale of 
penalties possible. He trusted that the 
House would see fit to accept the second 
reading. .If allowed to be read, he 
should be happy to entertain any sug- 
gestions for amendment when the Bill 
was considered in, Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be. now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Dillwyn.) 


Sm DAVID WEDDERBURN said, 
it was with great reluctance that he rose 
to make any observations in the form of 
objections to the Bill; but, inasmuch as 
he had been a Member of the Com- 
mittee that had inquired into the matter 
when the last Bill was passed, he felt 
bound to make a few remarks at least. 
He was sure that it would be satisfac- 
tory that that Bill should repeal the 
former one. All the evidence that had 
been: taken went to convince him that 
no measure for the protection of the 
birds mentioned in its Schedule was 
necessary. Protection was’ already af- 
forded to those kinds of birds that were 
hunted and killed as game—as, for in- 
stance, waders and birds of that sort. 
The Bill then: before them was for the 
preservation of the smaller sorts. He 
thought it would: be found that its only 
tendeney would be to create a new 
offence. It would affect those people 
who kept wild birds in ‘cages for the 
pleasure they derived from their singing ; 
and as those persons mostly lived. in 
large towns it: seemed hardly fair to 
deprive thém of that pleasure. . ‘There 
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could be no doubt that a certain amount 
of cruelty might be said to exist in the 
case of caged wild birds; but, at the 
same time, he should not like to see the 
persons that kept them, and could not 
otherwise hear their singing, robbed of 
that pleasure. There were also a large 
number of birds that supplied the mar- 
kets; and if that Bill came into force he 
thought it would seriously affect the 
trade in quails, and a great number of 
other birds of that kind. On the whole, 
considering the number of objections 
that there must really be to the Bill, he 
felt rather inclined to suggest that it be 
read that day three Tnontha 

Mrz. M. BROOKS said, he thought 
the Bill introduced by the hon, Member 
for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) did not go 
far enough. Some protection ought to 
be extended to plovers whose eggs were 
exposed for sale to a large extent in the 
shops. He had hoped when the Bill came 
on for second reading its provisions 
would be extended to the protection of 
sea birds. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he hoped the 
House would allow the Bill to be read 
a second time. The hon. Baronet (Sir 
David Wedderburn) had said that he 
knew of no birds that had been lessened 
in this country; but he (Mr. Onslow) 
could inform him that the number of 
goldfinches and greenfinches had very 
much decreased in Surrey, Essex, and 
elsewhere. He thought, however, that 
quails which came from Africa and the 
Mediterranean ports should be made an 
exception to the provisions of the Bill. 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL said, he 
thought the Schedule at the end of the 
Bill ought to have specified more clearly 
the birds to be protected. 

Mr. PELL said, that a number of 
mischievous birds, including thesparrow 
and the lark, would be protected by the 
Bill, to the inconvenience of gardeners 
and the people generally. If the Bill 
passed and went to a Select Committee, 
he hoped the question as to all wild 
birds would be as carefully considered as 
it was some years ago by the former 
Committee. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, the House had 
rather misapprehended the object of the 
Bill.. His hon. Friend opposite (Mr. 
Pell) could kill as many sparrows or 
other birds as he wished ; but his object 
was simply to. prevent their being de- 
stroyed or captured for the purpose of 
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sale. He quite agreed with the hon. 
Member for Guildford (Mr;*Onslow) as 
to the decrease in the number of certain 
small birds. The birdcatchers them- 
selves had given evidence in favour of 


) Was anD MEANS. 
OUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL. 


Resolutions [June 11] reported, and agreed to. 
Instruetion to the Gentlemen appointed to 


a Bilof |the kind‘ not. introduced to. the/| preparg’and bring in A Bill upén the Résolations 
House,.and had admitted that the little we ae A pe nde yd of Ways and 
birds in the neighbourhood of large | yeans on the 11th day of June, and agreed to, 
towns had got so scarce that they were | That they do make provision therein pursuant 
obliged to go further afield to;capture-} to tie Resolutibns now reported and agreed to. 


them. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read.a sécond time, and ¢om- 
mitted for Monday next. 





Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill 221.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 
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